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PREFACE. 


By the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth is empowered “ to make laws for the peace, order, and good government 
of the Commonwealth, with respect to Census and Statistics.” In the exercise of the 
power so conferred, a ‘‘ Census and Statistics Act’ was passed in 1905, and in the year 
following the ‘Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics”’ was created. The 
first Official Year Book was published early in 1908. The publication here presented 
is the thirty-ninth Official Year Book issued under the authority of the Commonwealth 
Government. 

The synopsison pp. viii to xxvii immediately following shows the general arrangement 
of the work. The special index (following the general index) provided at the end of the 
volume, together with certain references given in the various Chapters, will assist in 
tracing in previous issues special articles and other more or less important miscellaneous 
matter which, owing to limitations of space, have been omitted or are not printed fully 
in the present volume. Where, in the general index, more than one reference to a subject 
is given, the chief reference (or references) has been specially indicated wherever possible. 

Every endeavour has been made to meet the demand occasioned by the current 
economic and financial conditions for new information, or information expressed in new 
terms, concerning many branches of statistics, while a diary of the principal financial 
and economic events of the years 1948 to 1951 is inserted after the last chapter. 

It is not proposed to refer here to the whole of the new matter or to the new treatment 
of existing matter incorporated in the present volume, but attention may be drawn to 
the following :— ; 

Chapter III. General Government.—Qualifications for franchise for, and 
membership of, State Parliaments (pp. 73-6) ; Parliamentary Superannua- 
tion Funds’ Finances (p. 77) (See also Chapter XVI.—Private Finance) ; 
Successive Holders of Portfolio in Commonwealth Ministries, 9th February, 
1923 to 31st July, 1951 (pp. 79-88)—continuing a series last appearing 
in issue No. 21. 

Chapter V. Transport and Communication.—Traflic Accidents—additional 
information about Persons Killed and Injured and the type of Vehicle, 
Road User, etc. involved (pp. 181-2). 

Chapter V1. Education.—Universities—New Students Enrolled (p. 221); 
Degrees Conferred and Diplomas and Certificates Granted (p. 225); New 
South Wales University of Technology’ (pp. 228-30); Commonwealth 
Scholarship Scheme (p. 235) ; Libraries—extensive revision (pp. 241-51). 

Chapter VIII. Public Health and Related Institutions.—Animal and Plant 

* Quarantine (pp. 287-8) ; Cremations (p. 300). 

Chapter IX. Welfare Services—Commonwealth Expenditure on Social and 
Health Services in each State (p. 307.) 

Chapter X. The Territories of Australia.—Extensive revision, particularly to 
Papua and New Guinea sections. 

Chapter XI. Labour, Wages and Prices.—Wholesale Price Indexes compiled 
by Bureau (pp. 394-5 and 397); Basic Wage Inquiry, 1949-50—Court 
judgments and declarations (p. 415). 

Chapter XIJ. Trade.—Australian Index of Export Prices—description revised 
(pp. 500-4); The Australian Balance of Payments—Statistics for years 
1948-49 to 1950-51 (pp. 508-13). 

Chapter XIII. Population.—‘ Assisted ” and ‘“ Unassisted ”’ Migration—new 
table showing arrivals and departures 1901-1950 (p. 559); Age Distribution, 
Conjugal Condition and Occupations of Permanent Arrivals and Departures 
(p. 564). 

Chapter XIV. Vital Statistics —Deaths—1950 particulars according to Classi- 
fication approved by International Conforence for the Sixth Revision of the 
International List of Diseases and Causes of Death, 1948 (pp. 617, etc.). 

Chapter XVI. Private Finance.—State Lotteries and Betting (pp. 753-5); 
Government, Semi-Governmental and Parliamentary Pension and Super- 
annuation Schemes (pp. 755-7). 

Chapter XVII. Public Finance—Commonwealth Expenditure on Subsidies 
and Bounties (pp. 786-7). 
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Chapter XVIII. Mineral Industry.—Sections dealing with Silver, Lead and 
Zinc redrafted. This Chapter in general had extensive revision. 

Chapter XX. Agricultural Production.—Bulk Handling of Wheat in Australia 
(pp- 954-8); Tractors on Rural Holdings (p. 1017). 

Chapter XXIV. Manufacturing Industry—Growth of the Manufacturing 
Industry in Australia, etc., Definitions in Factory Statistics, Classification 
of Factories (pp. 1084-8); Principal Factory Products—quantities manu- 
factured in Australia, 1947-48 to 1949-50 (pp. 1119-22). 

Chapter XXV. Electric Power Generation and Distribution.—Special article 
contributed by Division of Industrial Development, Commonwealth 
Ministry of National Development—dealing with origins, development, 
present situation and new projects of the various electrical systems through- 
out Australia. 

Chapter XXIX. Miscellancous.—Australian Broadcasting Control Board 
(pp. 1283-4); Australian Road Safety Council (pp. 1287-8); Retail 
Trade—number of establishments and value of retail sales (pp. 1305-0). 

Chapter XXX. Statistical Organization and Sources of Information.— 
Statistical Organization in Australia (pp. 1315-7); The Third Conference 
of British Commonwealth Statisticians, Canberra, 1951 (p. 1320). 

Appendix.—Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Tribunal (pp. 1357-8). 

Statistical Summary.—Taken back to 1861—ten-yearly series. 

Throughout this issue graphical presentation has been improved by the addition of 
new graphs and the redrawing of the other graphs. 

The material in the Year Book has been carefully checked throughout, but I shall 
be grateful to those who will be kind enough to point out defects or make suggestions. 

Printing difficulties are still being experienced and have delayed the publication 
of this volume. In a publication of more than 1,400 pages, a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse between the handling, by both author and printer, of the earlier and 
later parts of the work; this is so in normal circumstances, and particularly so when, 
as at present, great demands are being made on the printing facilities available. The 
result, in a statistical publication, is an unevenness in the periods to which the statistics 
relate. To overcome this difficulty at least partially, much more use is now made of 
the Appendix to the Year Book. Wherever available, and as far as space permits, the 
latest particulars of many statistical series appearing in preceding Chapters are inserted 
in the Appendix. The insertions are restricted to figures mainly, as the inclusion of 
current textual matter is not generally practicable. 

The Appendix to this issue contains information relating to the years 1950, 1950-51, 
1951 Or 1951-52, that is, one, and in some instances two, years in advance of that contained 
in the body of the book. 

It is not inappropriate to mention here that for the most recent statistics the reader 
should refer to other publications issued by this Bureau, notably the Monthly Review of 
Business Statistics and the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. There are also 
numerous mimeographed statements issued from time to time on a wide range of subjects. 
Particulars of these may be had on application. (See also pp. 1317-9 of this volume.) 

Commencing with issue No. 38 a change in the title of the Year Book was made, 
the year now shown being the year of issue. 

My thanks are tendered to the State Statisticians, who have collected and compiled 
the data on which a great part of the information given in the Official Year Book is 
based. Thanks are also tendered to the responsible officers of the various Commonwealth 
and State Departments, and to others who have kindly, and often at considerable trouble, 
supplied information. 

An expression of keen appreciation is due in respect of the valuable work performed 
by Mr. S. H. Begley, Editor of Publications, Mr. J. M. Jones, B.A., and Mr. E. H. Harry, 
B.A., B.Com., Assistant Editors, and the other officers of the Publications Division, and 
of the services rendered by the officers in charge of the several branches of the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics upon whom has devolved the duty of revising 
the Chapters relative to their respective branches. 

S. R. CARVER, 
Acting Commonwealth Statistician. 
ComMonweaLTH Bureav or Census anp Sratisrics, 


Canberra, A.C.T., August, 1952. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 





Ttem. 1861. 1871. , 1881., 1891.( 19OL.| FOTI. 1921. | 1931. | 1941. } 1950. 
: ' ! 1. 


Populati id Vital— 
eancairiar ecacans 000 Males 669 ! 








929 + 1,247 i 1,737 | 2,005 | 2,382 . 2.799, 3:333 | 3.599 | 4:197 


Population(a) .. ’000 Females 499, 772 } 1,060 | 1,504.| 1,820 | 2,192 2,712) 3,220 | 3,545 | 4,119 
’ooo Persons | 1,168 ' 1,701 | 2,307 | 3,241 | 3,825 | 4,574 , SST 6,553 | 7,144 | 8,316 

‘000 | 10. | zt 7 ag 28; 39: 47{ 39 75 76 
Marriages . Rate, 8.6° 6.9' 7.6: 7.51 7.3| 8.8' 8.6 6.0] 10.6] 9.2 


: ’000 49; 64, 80; 110 103 ! 122 136, 11g 135 19! 
Births .. bs Rate | 42.3 | 38.0} 35.3 { 34-5 | 27.2 | 27.2 25.0) 18.2 } 18.9 | 23.3 
33! 47 46, 48. 54| 57 7 76 














‘000 | 20 22 | 
Deaths .. +e Rate ! ee 13.2 | 14.7 | 14.8 | 12.2 | 10.7 9.9' 8.7] 10.0 9.6 
4 ec Ce 
Agriculture— (0) ; (6) ; (8) . (b) (b) (0) ; (2) () (b) | (®) 
Area mill. acs. ! 0.7 1.3 | 3.0' 3.3 5.2! 7.4 9.7) 14-7 | 12.0 5} 13.7 
Wheat .. ..% Yi. mill. bus, 10 12 21 26: 39 72 129° I9Qt 167 {| 184 
AY. Yid. bus. 14.3! 9-3 7-2 7.71 7.5+ 9.6 13.3! 32:9 ee Behe 
Oats Mea Wed Ne ae ap 8 ace bic Ken taal eas bas 
aie te fe dee ee ee eer 
rea ’000 acs. 2 48° ‘ 75 11 5 
Barley .. ..4 Yid. mill. bus. 0.5 ! 0.7 | 1.4 1.2 1.5 2.1 6. 1 6.3 | 18.0 | 22.9 
Av. YId. bus. | seh 115.05 2728 ' 17.3 20.4, 17.75 20.4 a8 5 25.8 ates 
, ' ; : - 
Maize .. 4 ¥ide anil bua, 1-81 460! 5.7! og! po! Bo 7.8 73] da] 4-7 
Av. Yld. bus. 1 29.2 | 32-2) 34.5 } 32.6 | 23.9 | 26.3 | 25-7) 26.2 | 24.7 | 27.9 
Area ’ooo acs. ' 222 303 | 768 942 | 1,688 | 2,518 | 2.995] 2,635 [2 3758 115377 
Hay “re ..% ¥Id. ’ooo tons 298 | 376 | 767 | 1,067 | 2,025 | 2,868 3.902! 3:167 3,575 a8 
H : -20 : . 
Rl Nee nd hay as (9,88 le) 96 ‘ “hs ee : *is6 fae Mas H 50 127 
Potatoes ..4 Yid. ‘ooo tons Kora c)213 \(€)243 , 380 323) 301 388: 397 | 333 | 412 
yee a tons ;¢3-12 !¢3. » €3.19 337 ! yee 23 ade rs a3 at 
ead ’o00 aca. |. ‘ 20 4 1 
Sugar-cane ..4 Yd. ‘ooo tons! .. | in | 350 | 738 | 1,368 | 1,682 2,437] 4,213 | 5,154 | 7,052 
Av. Yld. tons .- 0) | 17.7 | 16.2 13:7 i Br ‘1g. 20 oe aos oe 
Vineyards ee Wine ia eal, ; ne | He : aa oo oe | a6 Bos! 14. : roo 27.2 
‘Total net valuc of alt Aepeniine , i 1 ; ; ; 
Production .. Pa gm. (@) (f) 9-H) 16 Mf) 17 (A) 24 (1) 39 CD) 82! so] 63] 196 


1 
1.09! £.59 ' 1.62, 2.28 2.44! 1.78 | x.61 | 1.00 


Pastoral, Dairying, Etc.— : 


Horses nil]. | 0-43 io, 


L 


Oo 















































t 
— Cattle e 8 4.3 8.0} rr.1 8.5 | rr.8; 14.4! 12.3 | 13.6 | 15.2 
Live-stock - 9) Sheep fo a3 | 40 65! 106 72 97: 86} 111 | 125 4] 116 
Pigs is 0.32 | 0.59 | 0.70 | 0.85 | 0.93 | 2.11! 0.96! 1.17 | 1.48 | 1.13 
Wool production(g) + mill. Ib. j(2) 67 |h 208 |h 320 |h 634 |b 539 |A 798 | 723, 1,007 | 1,167 | 1,093 
Butter ,, ‘ooo tons ~—(e) (e) (e) (Rh) 19 (A) 46 [(A) 95 (A) 119] 175 | 168 | 164 
Cheese, ef ‘a {e) 1 (e) {e) 1h 4.5 |k 5.3 |h 7.2 |r 14.6) 14.0 | 30.1 | 44.3 
Meat Production(i)— | ' | | if 
Beef and Veal os ‘3 | | : 1 .f 339 350} 534) 652 
Mutton and Lamb st PY YY | ©) 54 28] 307 | 3724 274 
Pork i : /Urr.4, 22.7 | 58.1 | 35-3 
Bacon and Ham a os | €e@ { (e) | (e) {h 7.5 {h15.2 jh23.8 26.2] 31.8 | 42.5 |} 36.8 
Total Meat . cs a (e) (e) (e) (e) (e) (e) 608, 727 | 1,027 | 1,011 
Total net value of— ; | 4 956 
Pastoral Production - ae ee) ICA) 2x 1) 30 (A) 39 (37 (N73: 119 Bt ok) 85 
! f 1 
| 1861.} 1871.1 1882z.} 1891.; r90r.| 1g11.' 192r.] 1931.] 1941.} 1950 
Mineral Production— | ' ! 
Gold "ooo fine oz. | 2,343 [1 ee i 1,223 | 1,243 | 3,300 | 2,484 758! 595 11,497 | 868 
a sf . £m. | 10.0 9; 5-2) 5-3 | 14-0] 10.6, 4.0: 3.6 | 16.0 | 13.5 
Silver and Lead Me a eri 3-7. 2.2) 3.0, 5! I.4} 6.3 1920.3 
Copper ss ar i °. “5 sis | 8's 8| o7} 0.4; 2.21 2.6, 0,8 0.61 1.5 (92.1 
Tin... - a ie i xuxf 0.6) og) 3.2 o.4} 0.2] 1.0 [(f)r.1 
Zinc ... Le a ee ss ees eee 1.4 0.3) 0-5] 1.6 |(9)7.1 
Coal (Black and Brown) .. mill.tons! 0.4: 0.9! 2.8) 4.41 6.9 | 10.6 2.9] 10.6 | 18.8 | 23.9 
£m. | 0.2 | 0.3/ 0.6} 1.9) 2.6] 3.9 r.o] 6.2 | 11.1 | 29.3 
Total value of all Mineral Production 
: £m.| 10.6| 9.21 7.8 | 12.1 ' 21.81 23.3 | 20.0) 13.2 | 41.7 | 89.5 
Forestry Production— ' i j i i 
Quantity of local timber sawn or 
hewn mill. sup. ft. | (e) i (e) (e) (e) 452 605 |(b) 590/b 237 |b o14 [br,261 
(a) At 31st December. (b) Year ended June following. (c) Partly estimated. (d) Productive 
cane, (e) Not available. (f)} Gross value. (g) In terms of greasy. {h) Years ended 


December. {t) Bone-in weight in terms of fresh meat; cured weight, bacon and ham. G) 1949. 
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item. 186r. | 1871. | 1881. 1891. | 1901. IQIT. | 1921. | 3931. | 1941. 1950 
! : i is ' 
Se ree a ee 
Factories— : , (a) ; (a) | @) ! @) 
ae Ce ae ar *000 : ‘ | 14.5 | 18.0! 21.7 | 27.0 | 43.1 
ersons employed ae ‘ | 312 | 379, 337] 725 | 969 
Wages pald | oem tsa] ®@ |] ® 1 O° w a8 | (68 936) 180| 492 
a production . 4 : ' ‘ : 51 I22' III I 
nt value ofoutput .. os | | 133 | 320] 282 | a5 ease 
ipping— : ' | 
Oversea Vessels, aed No. | 2,466 | 2,748 3,284 '3,778 | 4,028 } 4,174 | 3211 | 3,057 | 2,544 | 3,903 
é trances and Clearances ‘{ mill. tons Ter, 1.3 2.5: 4-7, 6.5 | 10.0 | 9.1} ir.4 {10.8 | 17.3 
ommerce— I if 
Imports, oversea £m. f.0.b. 18 vw 26 345 38) Gx 94 | 52 | i174 1 744 
Exports, oversea 35 ! 17} 22 28. 36 | 50! 79 128 108 169 982 
Net Customs and Excise” si Rae ie es ow Ml Raa Wc es a a 
a st 
oO ae Rieti £m. | (ce) (c) 5 rs 9; 4] 28 | 29 561 165 
rincl ersea Expo: yl 
Wool - mill. 1b.(e) 60 1977 329 | 64x | 529 734 946 903 938 | 1,184 
£m. f.0.b. 5! 9 13; 20 15 26 48 32 58 633 
Wheat mill. bus.) .. I 5 10 20 55 100 127 22 87 
oo £m. f.0.b. | 0.2 12° 1.9 2.8 9.6 | 28.6 | 19.2 4.6 | 74.2 
Flour .. ’ooo short tons 8 13 50. 33. 97 176 360 ' 611 414 883 
£m.f.o.b.| 0.1} 0.2} 0.5 0.3; 0.6; 1.4] 5-5: 3-8] 4.2 | 32.9 
Butter . mill. Ib. 1j 2 1} 4 35 | 102 127 202 130 120 
£m. f.0.b. es ae we: sh Oe 1.4 4.6 8.0 | 10.3 8.1} 18.5 
Hides and Skins &m.f.o.b.} 0.2] o.r | 0.3 0.9 | 3.3!) 3.2] 3.1] 2.3] 6.0] 27.2 
Tallow (inedible) ig. 4 0.15 | 0.91 | 0.64 | 0.57 | 0.68 | 1.94 | 1.44 | 0.83 | 0.84 | 1.32 
Meats a 6 “2 0.6] 0.4! 0.5 2.6] 4.3 5.5 6.4 | 14.1 | 30.4 
Timber (undressed) ot . 0.03 | 0.04 | 0.12 | 0.04 | 0.64 | 1.02 5 1.16 | 0.50 | 0.32 | I.11 
Gold. 7 we +» | 10.0 7.2 6.4! 5-71 14.3] 12.01) 3.5] 11.9 9.2 
Silver and Lead Se as) @. A ave we 0.1, 1.9 2.3 3.2 2.7 2.9 7.4 | 25.0 
Copper és ne » | 0.38 | 0.60 | 0.68 | 0.42 | 1.62 | 2.35 | 0.71 | 0.47 | 0.02 | 0.10 
ee Be Rail aie ” 0.06 | 0.13 | 0.36 , 0.65 | 0.99 j| 0.90 | 1.10 | 0.34 | 0.26 | 0.24 
overnment ways: { ‘ ‘ 
Length of line open ‘ooo miles; 0.2! ro | 3.8 9.5 | 12.6] 16.1 | 23.5 | 27.0 | 27.2 | 27.0 
ol a | Oe a OS) 
I 2 I to) 2 I I 
Proportion of working expenses to : ‘ | : at f : : 
ae revenue % 731 55] 55+ 65; 65| 6:' 78, 75| 771 107 
‘ostal— ; j ! 
Letters and postcards dealt with mill.; 13 24 68 1671 221 453 ' 562 |f 73 g22 | 1,228 
Pp lly dealt ial a ve 10 13 38 : 85 | 103 : 142 140 140 |f 178 |f 257 
Ce eet Banks : 
Note circulation os £m.i 3.0: 2.5] 4.0! 4.4 | 3.4' 3.7!ho.2, 0.2] 0.2] 0.2 
Coin and bullion held 8 rf 4.7) 6.2 9-1, 17-5 | 19.8 | 33.5 | 21.6 2.0: 1.5 3-3 
Laser as on re 18 26 58 5 el 94 109 i 261 azo 502 
eposits a : 14 22) 54 98 | or 143 1¢ 289 | 319 | 387 | 1,277 
Surane Note lasue(i) - Weel: 32 Sea Sen a ae 1 Bf 54] 584 303 | 275 
avings Ba: f i X : H 
Total deposits .. a 5 I 3° 7i 15" 3r, 59, 154 198 274 ! 837 
State Schools— : ‘ ' } : 1 @ () ® |) &@ 
Schools oe wis ‘000 1.9 2.5 4-54, 6.2! 7.0 8.1! 9.4 | 10.1 9.5 7.8 
‘Teachers ae . . 2.5 | 4.6! 9.0; 12.6 \ 14.5 | 17.0 | 26.1 | 33.8 | 32.1 | 36.1 
Enrolment. ‘ SS ” 106 | 237} 432 561 638 | 639 819 | 937 887 | 1,027 
Average Attendance As vs 73 | 138 255 | 35% + 450} 464 666 | 817 732 844 
(a) Yearended June following. (6) Owing to variation in mrs effective comparison 1s impossible. 
(c) Not available. (d) Australian produce except gold. which includes re-exports. Australian currency 
values. (e) In terms of greasy. (f) Includes packets, (g) Figures for first four years are averages 
for December quarter, the remainder for the June quarter. All cheque-paying banks to 1931-32, Nine Tradt: 
Banks thereafter. (hk) Decrease due to prohibition of re-issue. (i) Includes Commonweal 
Savings Bank deposits. (j) End of June. (k) First four years at 31st December, thereafter at 30th 


June. (t) Year ended 31st December. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF CHIEF EVENTS SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OP 
SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 


Notes.—For each earlicr year this table contains rarely more than two or three items; for recent 
years, however, in order to provide a wide cover of events, etc., it includes a much greater numher. Both 
the nature of the Table and considerations of space render necessary a continual reduction in these items, 
and for more information the reader should therefore consult earlier issues. 

The Government was centralized in Sydney, New South Wales, up to 1825, when Tasmania (Van 
Diemen’s Land) was made a separate colony. In the Table the names now borne by the States serve to 
indicate the localities. 


Year. 


1788 N.S.W.—Arrival of “ First Fleet ’’, under Captain Arthur Phillip, at Botany Bay. 
Land in vicinity being found unsuitable for settlement, the expedition moved 
to Sydney Cove, and formal possession of the colony was taken on 26th 
January. Formal proclamation of colony and establishment of regular 
government on 7th February. Branch Settlement established at Norfolk 
Island. French navigator Lapérouse visited Botany Bay. First cultivation 
of wheat and barley. First grape vines planted. 

1789 N.S.W.—First wheat harvest at Parramatta, near Sydney. Discovery of Hawkes- 
bury River. 

1790 N.S.W.—Scarcity of provisions. ‘ Second Fleet” reached Port Jackson. Land- 
ing of the Néw South Walos Corps. 

179t N.S.W.—Arrival of ‘‘ Third Fleet”. Territorial seal brought by Governor King. 

1792 N.S.W.—Visit of Philadelphia, first foreign trading vessel. 

1793 N.S.W.—First free immigrants arrived in the Bellona. First Australian church 
opened at Sydney. Tas.—D’Entrecasteaux discovered the Derwent River. 

1794 N.S.W.—Establishment of settlement at Hawkesbury River. 

1795 N.8.W.—Erection of the first printing press at Sydney. Descendants of strayed 
cattle discovered at Cowpastures, Nepean River. 

1796 N.S.W.—First Australian theatre opened at Sydney. Coal discovered by fishermen 
at Newcastle. 

1797. N.S.W.—Introduction of merino sheep from Cape of Good Hope. 

1798 ‘Tas.—Insularity of Tasmania proved by voyage of Bass and Flinders. 

1800 N.§.W.—Hunter River coal-mines worked. First Customs House in Australia 
established at Sydney. Flinders’ charts published. 

1801 N.§.W.—First colonial manufacture of blankets and linen. 

1802 Vic.—Discovery of Port Phillip by Lieut. Murray. Q’land.—Discovery of Port 
Curtis and Port Bowen by Flinders. S.A.—Discovery of Spencer’s and 
St. Vincent Gulis by Flinders. 

1803 N.S.W.—First Australian wool taken to England by Capt. Macarthur. Issue of 
“The Sydney Gazette”, first Australian newspaper. Vic.—Attempted 
settlement at Port Phillip by Collins. Discovery of Yarra by Grimes. 
Tas.—First settlement formed at Risdon by Liout. Bowen. 

1804 Vic.—-Abandonment of settlement at Port Phillip. Tas.—Foundation of settle- 
ment at Hobart hy Collins. 

1805 N.S.W.—First extensive sheep farm established at Camden by Capt. Macarthur. 

1806 N.S.W.—‘ Tho great flood” on the Hawkesbury. Shortage of provisions, 
Tas.—Settlement at Launceston. 

1807. N.S.W.—First shipment of merchantable wool (245 1b.) to England. 

1808 N.S.W.—Deposition of Governor Bligh. 

1809 N.S.W.—Free school established. 

1810 N.S.W.—Post Office officially established at Sydney. 

1813 N.S.W.—Passage across Blue Mountains discovered by Wentworth, Lawson and 
Blaxland. Macquarie River discovered by Evans. 

1814 N.S.W.—Flinders suggested the name “ Australia’, instead of ‘‘ New Holland "’. 
Creation of Civi] Courts. 

1815 N.S.W.—First steam engine in Australia erected at Sydney. Lachlan River 
discovered by Evans. Tas.—Arrival of first immigrant ship with free 
settlers. First export of wheat to Sydney. 

1816 N.S.W.—Sydney Hospital opened. 


Year. 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 


1823 


1824 


1825 
1826 


1827 


1829 


1830 


1831 


1832 
1833 
1834 


1835 
1836 


1837 


1838 
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N.S.W.—Oxley’s first exploration inland. Discovery of Lakes George and 
Bathurst and the Goulburn Plains by Meehan and Hume. First bank in 
Australia—Bank of New South Wales—opened at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Liverpoo] Plains, and the Peel, Hastings and Manning Rivers discovered 
by Oxley, and Port Essington (N.T.) by Captain King. 

N.S.W.—First Savings Bank in Australia opened at Sydney. 

Tas.—First importation of pure merino sheep from Camden Park (N.S.W.) flocks. 

Tas.—Establishment of penal settlement at Macquarie Harbour. 

N.S.W.—Formation of Agricultural Society of New South Wales. 

N.S.W.—New South Wales Judicature Act passed. Discovery of gold at Fish River 
by Assistant-Surveyor McBrien: Qld.—Brisbane River discovered by Oxley. 

N.S.W.—Constituted a Crown Colony. Executive Council formed. Establishment 
of Supreme Court at Sydney, and introduction of trial by jury. Firat 
Australian Enactment (Currency Bill) passed by the Legislative Council. 
Proclamation of freedom of the press. First manufacture of sugar. Vic.— 
Hume and Hovell, journeying overland from Sydney, arrived at Corio Bay. 
Qld.—Penal settlement founded at Moreton Bay (Brisbane), Fort Dundas 
Settlement formed at Melville Island, N. Terr. 

Tas.—Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) proclaimed a separate colony. Qld.— 
Major Lockyer explored Brisbane River to its source and discovered coal. 

N.S.W.—Settlement in Iawarra District. Vic.—Settlement at Corinella, Western 
Port, formed by Captain Wright. 

Qld.—Darling Downs and the Condamine River discovered by Allan Cunningham, 
W.A.—Military settlement founded at King George’s Sound by Major” ’ 
Lockver. First official claim of British Sovereignty over all Australia. 

N.S.W.—Second constitution. First Census. Sturt’s expedition down Darling 
River. Gas first used at Sydney. Richmond and Clarence Rivers discovered 
by Captain Rous. Vic.—Abandonment of scttlement at Western Port. 
Qid.—Cunningham discovered a route from Brisbane to the Darling Downs, 
and explored Brisbane River. 

N.S.W.—Sturt’s expedition down Murrumbidgee River. W.A.—Foundation of 
settlement at Swan River. Foundation of Perth. 

N.S,W.—Sturt, voyaging down Murrumbidgee and Murray Rivers, arrived at 
Lake Alexandrina. Tas.—Black line organized to force aborigines into 
Tasman’s Peninsula, but failed. Small remnant subsequently (1830 to 
1835) persuaded to settle on Flinders Island. 

N.S.W.—Crown lands first disposed of at auction. Mitchell’s explorations north 
of Liverpool Plains. SS. Surprise, first steamship built in Australia, launched 
at Sydney. First coal shipped from Australian Agricultural Company’s 
workings at Nowcastle, N.S.W. First assisted immigration to N.S.W. 
§.A.—Wakefield’s first colonization committce. W.A.—Appointment of 
Executive and Legislative Councils. 

N.S.W.—State Savings Bank established. 

N.S.W.—First School of Arts established at Sydney. 

N.8.W.—First settlement at Twofold Bay. Vic.—Settlement formed at Portland 
Bay by Henty Brothera. 5.A.—Formation of the South Australian Associa- 
tion. W.A.—Severe reprisals against Murray River natives at Pinjarrab 
for continued attacks on settlers. 

Vic.—John Batman arrived at Port Phillip; foundation of Melbourne. 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s overland journey from Sydney to Cape Northumberland. 
Vic.—Proclamation of Port Phillip district as open for settlement. 8.A.— 
Settlement founded at Adelaide under Governor Hindmarsh. 

N.8.W.—Appointment in London of Select Committee on Transportation. Vic.— 
First overlanders from Sydney arrived at Port Phillip. 

N.S.W.—Discontinuance of assignment of convicts. Qld.—Settlement of German 
missionaries at Brisbane—firat free colonists. 5.A.—‘‘ Overlanding” of 
cattle from Sydney to Adelaide along the Murray route by Hawden and 
Bonney. Settlement at Port Essington, Northern Territory, formed by 
Captain Bremer. 


XXX 


Year. 
1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 
1843 
1844 


1845 


1846 


1847 


1848 


1849 


1850 


1851 


1852 


1853 
1854 


1855 
1856 


1857 


1858 
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N.S.W.—Gold found at Vale of Clwydd by Count Strzlecki. S.A.—Lake Torrens 
discovered by Eyre. Port Darwin discovered by Captain Stokes. W.A.— 
Murchison River discovered by Captain Grey. 

N.S.W.—Abolition of transportation to New South Wales. Land regulations— 
proceeds of sales to be applied to payments for public works and expenditure 
on immigration. Vic.—Determination of northern boundary. QlId.—Penal 
settlement broken up and Moreton Bay district thrown open. S.A.—Eyre 
began his overland journey from Adelaide to King George’s Sound. 

N.S.W.—Gold found near Hartley. W.A.—Completion of Eyre’s overland 
journey from Adelaide to King George’s Sound. New Zealand proclaimed 
a separate colony. 

N.S.W.—Incorporation of Sydney. Vic.—Incorporation of Melbourne. S.A.— 
Discovery of copper at Kapunda. 

N.S.W.—First Representative Constitution (under Act of 1842). Qld.—Moreton 
Bay granted legislative representation as a distinct electoral division. 

Qld.—Leichhardt’s expedition to Port Essington (N.T.). S.A.—Sturt’s last 
expedition inland. 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s explorations on the Barcoo. Qld.--Explorations by Mitchell 
and Kennedy. §.A.—Discovery of the Burra copper deposits. Sturt 
discovered Cooper’s Creek. 

N.S.W.—Initiation of meat-preserving. Qld.—Foundation of settlement at 
Port Curtis. §.A.—Proclamation of North Australia. 

N.S.W.—TIron-smelting commenced near Berrima. Overland mail established 
between Sydney and Adelaide. Qlid.—Explorations by Leichhardt, Burnett 
and Kennedy. 

N.S.W.—National and Denominational School Boards established. Qld.— 
Leichhardt’s last journey. Konnedy speared by tho blacks at York 
Peninsula. Chinese brought in as shepherds. 

N.S.W.—Indignation of colonists at arrival of convict ship Hashemy. Exodus 
of population to gold-fields of California. Vic—Randolph prevented from 
landing convicts. Qld.—Assignation of Hashemy convicts to squatters 
on Darling Downs. W.A.—Commencement of transportation to Western 
Australia. 

N.S.W.—Final abolition of transportation. First sod of first Australian railway 
turned at Sydney. Sydney University founded. Vic.—Gold discovered at 
Clunes. Representative government granted. S.A.—Representative govern- 
ment granted. W.A.—Pearl oysters found by Lieut. Helpman at Saturday 
Island Shoal. ‘Tas.—Representative government granted. 

N.S.W.—Payable gold discovered by Hargraves at Lewis Ponds and Summerhil! 
Creek. Vic.—Port Phillip created an independent colony under the name 
of Victoria. Discovery of gold in various localities. W.A.—Proclamation of 
Legislative Council Act. 

N.S.W.—Arrival of the Chusan, first P. and O. mail steamer from England. S.A.— 
First steamer ascended the Murray River to the junction with the Darling. 
Tas.—Meeting of first elective Council protested against transportation. 
Payable gold discovered at The Nook, near Fingal, and at Nine Mile Springs. 

Tas.—Abolition of transportation. Vic.—Melbourne University founded. 

Vie.—Opening of first Victorian railway—Flinders-street to Port Melbourne. 
Riots on Ballarat gold-fields. Storming of the Eureka Stockade, 3rd Dec. 
Telegraph first used. 

N.8.W.—Opening of railway—Sydney to Parramatta. Mint opened. 

N.S.W.—Pitcairn Islanders placed on Norfolk Island. W.A.—A. C. Gregory’s 
expedition in search of Leichhardt. 

Responsible Governments in N.S.W., Vic., 8.A. and Tas. (Act of 1855). 

N.S.W.--Select Committee on Federation. Vic.—Manhood suffrage and vote 
by ballot. S.A.—Passage of Torrens’ Real Property Act. 

N.§.W.—Establishment of manhood suffrage and vote by ballot. Telegraphic 
communication between Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. Qld.—Canoona 
gold rush. 

Population of Australia reached 1,000,000. 


Year. 
1859 


1860 


1861 


1862 


1863 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


1870 


1871 
1872 
1873 


1874 


1875 
1876 


1877 
1878 


1879 


1880 
1881 


1882 
1883 


1884 
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Qid.—Proclamation of Queensland as separate colony. Tas.—First submarine 
cable, via Circular Head and King Island to Cape Otway. 

Vie.—Burke and Wills left Melbourne and crossed to Gulf of Carpentaria. S.A.— 
Copper discoveries at Wallaroo and Moonta. McDouall Stuart reached 
centre of continent and named “ Central Mount Stuart ”. 

N.S.W.—Anti-Chinese riots at Lambing Flat and Burrangong gold-fields. Opening 
of first tramway in Sydney. Regulation of Chinese immigration. Vic.— 
Burke and Wills perished at Cooper’s Creek, near Innamincka, S.A. 

N.S.W.—Abolition of State aid to religion. Real Property (Torrens) Act passed. 
§.4.—Stuart crossed the Continent from south to north. W.A.—First export 
of pearl-shell. 

Vic.—Intercolonial Conference: at Melbourne. S.A.—Northern Territory taken 
over. W.A.—Initiation of settlement in the north-west district. Henry 
Maxwell Lefroy discovered and traversed area now comprised in the 
Coolgardie-Kalgoorlie gold-field. 

Qlid.—First sugar made from Queensland cane. 

N.S.W.—Destruction by fire of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Passage of Public Schools Act of (Sir) Henry Parkes. §.A.—Introduction 
of camels for exploration, etc. 

Vic.—Imposition of protective tariff. Qld.—Discovery of gold at Gympie. 

W.A.—Arrival of the Hougomont, last convict ship. 

Vic.—Record gold nugget ‘‘ Welcome Stranger” 2,284 oz. found near Dunolly, 
W.A.—First telegraph line opened from Perth to Fremantle. 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Exhibition opened at Sydney. Imperial troops withdrawn. 
Vic.—Intercolonial Congress at Melbourne. S.A.—Commencement of trans- 
continental telegraph. 

N.S.W.—Permanent military force raised. W.A.—Forrest’s explorations, Tas.— 
Discovery of tin at Mount Bischoff. 

Vic.—Mint opened. S.A.—Cable from Java to Port Darwin. Completion of 
transcontinental telegraph line. 

N.S.\W.—Intercolonial Conference at Sydney. First volunteer encampment. 
Inauguration of mail service with San Francisco. 

N.S.W.—Triennia] Parliaments Act passed. Intercolonial Conference. §.A.— 
University of Adclaide founded. \W.A.—John and Alexander Forrest arrived 
at Overland Telegraph from Murchison. 

Qld.—Transfer of Port Albany Settlement to Thursday Island. 

N.S.W.—Completion of cable—Sydney to Wellington. W.A.—Giles crossed 
colony from east to west. Tas.—Death of Truganini, last representative of 
Tasmanian aborigines. 

W.A.—Opening of telegraphic communication with South Australia. 

Population of Australia reached 2,000,000. 

Qld.—Restriction of Chinese immigration. 

Introduction of telephone into Australia. 

N.S.W.—First artesian bore at Kallara Station, near Bourke. First steam 
tramway. W.A.—A. Forrest’s explorations in the Kimberley district, and 
discovery of the Fitzroy pastoral country. 

N.S.W.—Public Instruction Act passed. Vic.—First Australian Telephone 
Exchange opened in Melbourne. 

Federal Conference at Melbourne and Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Further restrictions on Chinese immigration. 
First Australia-wide censuses on same date taken. 

W.A.—Nugget of gold found between Roebourne and Cossack. 

N.S.W.—Discovery of silver at Broken Hill. Completion of railway between 
New South Wales and Victoria. Qld.—Annexation of New Guinea— 
repudiated by Imperial authorities. 

Federal Conference held at Sydney. Federal Council created. 

Federation Bill passed in Victoria and rejected in New South Wales. British 
protectorate declared over New Guinea. 
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Year. | 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


18g0 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


1896 
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N.S.W.—Military contingent sent to the Sudan. Opening of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Silver Mines. W.A.—Gold found by prospectors on the Margaret 
and Ord Rivers in the Kimberley district. Tas.—Silver-lead discovered at 
Mount Zeehan. , 

Tas.—Discovery of gold and copper at Mount Lyell. 

First session of Federa) Counci) met at Hobart on 26th January. 

W.A.—Gold discovered at Southern Cross. 

First ‘‘ Colonial? Conference in London. Australasian Naval Defence Force 
Act passed. 

N.S.W.—Restrictive legislation against Chinese, imposing poll-tax of £100. 

Qld.— Railway communication opened between Sydney and Brisbane. 

Conference of Australian Ministers at Sydney to consider question of 
Chinese immigration First meeting of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science held in Sydney. 

Qld.—Railway communication established between Brisbane and Adelaide. 
W.A.—Framing of new Constitution. Tas.—University of Tasmania founded. 

Population of Australia reached 3,000,000. 

W.A.—Responsible Government granted. 

Meeting at Melbourne of Australasian Federation Conference. 

N.S.W.—Arrival of Australian Auxiliary Squadron. Cessation of assisted immi- 
gration. W.A.—Discovery of gold on the Murchison. 

First Federal Convention in Sydney, draft bill framed and adopted. 

W.A.—Discovery of gold at Coolgardie. 

Financial crisis, chiefly affecting the eastern States. 

S.A.—Women’s suffrage granted—first State to do so. 

N.S.W.—Free-trade tariff. Land and income taxes introduced. 

Conference of Premiers on Federation at Hobart. 

N.S.W.—People’s Federal Convention at Bathurst. Vic—Wages Board system 

established by Act of Parliament. 


1897-8 Sessions of Federal Convention at Adelaide, Sydney and Melbourne. 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1gOI 


1902 
1903 


1904 
1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


Draft Federal Constitution Bill submitted to electors in Victoria, New South 
Wales, South Australia and Tasmania. Requisite statutory number of 
votes not obtained in New South Wales. ; 

First contingent of Australian troops sent to South Africa. Conference of 
Premiers in Melbourne to consider amendments to Federal Constitution Bill. 
Referendum—Bill accepted by New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia and Tasmania. First Labour Government (Queensland). 

N.S.W.—Old-age pensions instituted. 

Contingents of naval troops sent to China. Commonwealth Constitution 
Act received Royal Assent, 9th July. Proclamation of Commonwealth 
signed, 17th Septomber. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edmund Barton formed first 
Federal Ministry. 

Proclamation of the Commonwealth at Sydney. First Federal Parliament 
opened at Melbourne by the Duke of Cornwall and York. Interstate free- 
trade established. 

Completion of Pacific Cable (all-British). First Federal Tariff. 

Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie Water Supply Scheme completed. Inauguration of 
the Federal High Court. 

Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 

Population of Australia reached 4,000,000. Re-introduction of assisted immi- 
gration in New South Wales. 

Wireless telegraphy installed between Queenscliff, Vic., and Devonport, Tas, 
Papua taken over by Commonwealth. Excise Tariff Act imposed duties on 
agricultural machinery except when manufactured “ under conditions as to 
the remuneration of labour which are declared ........ to be fair and 
reasonable ......-.- 4 

First telephone trunk line service botween Capital Cities, i.e., Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. Imperial Conference in London. Declaration of first basic wage in 
“ Harvester Judgment ”. 

Canberra chosen as site of Australian Capital. 


Year. 


1909 


1910 


IgIl 


1912 
1913 


I9I4 


1QI5 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1928 
1929 
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Imperial Defence Conference in London. Visit of Lord Kitchener to report and 
advise on Australian military defence. Queensland University founded. 
Penny Postage. Arrival of Yarra and Parramatta, first vessels built for the 
Royal Australian Navy. Australian Notes Act passed and first Common- 
wealth notes issued. Admiral Sir R. Henderson visited Australia to advise 

on naval defence. 

First Federal Census. Transfer of Australian Capital Territory and Northern 
Territory to Commonwealth. Introduction of compulsory military training. 
University of Western Australia founded. 

Opening of Commonwealth Bank. First payments of Maternity Bonus. First 
sod turned at Port Augusta of Trans-Australian Railway. . 

Australian Capital named Canberra and foundation stone laid. Appointment of 
Interstate Commission. 

Visit of General Sir Ian Hamilton to report on military defence scheme. Double 
dissolution of Federal Parliament. Transfer of Norfolk Island to Common- 
wealth. 

European War declared 4th August. Australian Navy transferred to 
British Navy. Australian offer to equip and furnish 20,000 troops accepted. 
German possessions in South-West Pacific seized by Australian Naval and 
Military Expeditionary Force. German cruiser Emden destroyed by 
H.M.A.S. Sydney at Cocos Islands, 9th November. First contingent landed 
in Egypt. Australian and New Zealand Army Corps (A.N.Z.A.C.) formed 
under Sir William Birdwood. 

Opening of Broken Hill Proprietary’s Ironworks at Newcastle, N.S.W. 

Australian and New Zealand troops landed at Gallipoli, 25th April. 
Evacuation, 18th-z0th December. Australian warships with Grand Fleet. 

Purchase of steamships by the Commonwealth. 

Australian and New Zealand mounted troops organized in mounted 
divisions and camel corps, operating thereafter in Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria. Other troops transferred to France. First proposal for compulsory 
military service overseas defeated by referendum. 

National Ministry formed under Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes. Transcontinental 
(Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta) Railway completed. 

Australian Flying Corps operating with R.F.C. in Palestine and France. 

Second proposal for compulsory military service overseas defeated by 
referendum. 

Population of Australia reached 5,000,000. Australia House (Strand, London) 
opened by the King. 

Five Australian divisions in France formed into army corps, Ist January. 
Armistice with Germany, 11th November. Repatriation Commission created. 

Peace Conference. Return of Australian troops. Flight England to Australia 
by Capt. (Sir) Ross Smith and Lieut. (Sir) Keith Smith. Peace Treaty signed 
at Versailles, 28th June. 

Visit to Australia of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Imperial Statistical Conference 
in London. 

Mandate given to Australia over Territory of New Guinea. First direct wireless 
press message, England to Australia. Second Federa) Census. 

First lock on River Murray opened at Blanchetown, South Australia. Queensland 
Legislative Council abolished. : 

First sod turned on the site of Federal Parliament House at Canberra. 

Directorate of Commonwealth Bank appointed. Australian Loan Council formed. 

Population of Australia reached 6,000,000. Solar Observatory established at 
Canberra. 

Council for Scientific and Industrial Research established. Imperial Conference. 
Dominion Status defined. 

Transfer of Seat of Commonwealth Government from Melbourne to Canberra. 
Beam wireless established. 

Financial agreement of Commonwealth and States: State Debts réferendum carried. 

Commonwealth Bank empowered to mobilize gold reserve. Abolition of peace- 
time compulsory military training in favour of voluntary system. 
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Year. 

1930 Effects of world-wide severe economic depression felt throughout Australia. 

Brisbane-Grafton (N.S.W.) railway, first step towards uniform gauge 
railway communication between capitals of mainland States, opened. First 
Australian—Rt. Hon. Sir Isaac Alfred Isaacs, G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of 
the High Court—appointed Governor-General of Australia. 

1931 Depression continues. Initiation of Premiers’ Conference plan to meet the 
financial situation. Commonwealth Bank Act amended to provide for tem- 
porary lower reserve against notes. England departed from gold standard. 
Commonwealth Bank assumed control of exchange rate and lowered it to 
125 (previously 130). 

1932 Sydney Harbour Bridge opened. Australian Broadcasting Commission 
established. Legislation passed enabling note reserve to be held in sterling 
securities. Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. 

1933 World Economic Conference in London. Secession Referendum carried (Western 
Australia.) Antarctica and Ashmore and Cartier Islands taken over by 
the Commonwealth. Third Federal Census. 

1934 Inauguration of England--Australia Air Mail Service. 

1935 Empire Statistical Conference at Ottawa. 

1936 Joint Commonwealth and State Marketing Schemes invalidated by decision of 
the Privy Council in the James case. Tasmania linked with mainland by 
submarine telephone cable. 

1937 Imperial Conference in London. Report of the Royal Commission on Monetary 
and Banking Systems in Australia. 

1938 New Defence Programme involving expenditure of £63,000,000 over three years. 
New Trade Treaty with Japan. 

1939 Population of Australia reached 7,000,000. 

War declared on Germany, 3rd September. Royal Australian Navy 
placed at disposal of Great Britain. Advance party of Australians embarked 
for Middle East, 15th December. 

1940 Exchange of Ministers between Australia and United States of America marked 
Australia’s entry into field of direct diplomatic representation with countries 
other than the United Kingdom. 

First Australian convoy (6th Australian Division) sailed for Middle 
East. Cruiser Sydney crippled Italian cruiser Bartolomeo Colleont. 

1941 Establishment of Commonwealth Child Endowment Scheme. United States 
Congress passed Lend-Lease Bill. 

Arrival of units of Eighth Australian Division in Malaya. Australian 
destroyers in ‘‘ Tobruk Ferry Run”. Sydney lost after fight with Stetermark. 
R.A.A.F. in defence of Britain, in Middle East and at Singapore. Australian 
forces engaged in Middle East, Greece, Crete and Syria. Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbour. Australia declared war on Japan, 9th December. 

1942. Federal uniform taxation adopted. Commonwealth widows’ pensions 
introduced. Rationing of commodities. 

Japanese landed at Rabaul. Fall of Singapore. Darwin bombed. 
United States armed forces landed in Australia. Head-quarters of South-west 
Pacific Command set up by General Douglas MacArthur in Melbourne. Coral 
Sea Battle. Japanese midget submarines in Sydney Harbour. Australian 
cruisers in attack on Solomon Islands. Australians withdrew from Kokoda. 
Japanese forced. to withdraw from Milne Bay. Owen Stanley Ranges offensive. 
Ninth Australian Division at El Alamein (North Africa). Kokoda recaptured. 
Further Australian successes in New Guinea. 

1943 Price Stabilization Schome. Mortgage Bank Department of Commonwealth 
Bank opened. National Works Council formed. 

Australian forces combined with American forces to recapture many 
places in New Guinea. Commencement of long series of amphibious operations 
in which R.A.N. ships took part. R.A.A.F. from 1943 till end of war operated 
on al) fronts. 

1944 Pay-as-you-earn taxation operated from 1st July. Referendum refused Com- 
monwealth Government increased powers in post-war period. 
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Year. 

Australian advances in Northern New Guinea. Allied invasion of 
France. Australians landed on New Britain; took over from Americans in 
Bongainville, Solomon Islands, and at Aitape, New Guinea. 

1945 Captain Cook Dock opened by Governor-General, the Duke of Gloucester. 
Re-establishment and Employment Act. Banking Act to regulate banking 
and to protect the currency and public credit. Australia ratified United 
Nations Charter. General demobilization commenced. 

Cessation of hostilities in Europe, 8th May. Cessation of hostilities 
against Japan, 15th August. Australian forces operating in New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands and Borneo. 

1946 Cessation of man-power controls. Commonwealth Government accepted res- 
ponsibility for supply and maintenance of BCOF in Japan. Inauguration 
of Commonwealth Employment Service. United Kingdom and Dominion 
Woo) Disposals Ltd. (Joint Organization) commenced operations. Act to 
establish National University at Canberra. Coal Industry Act. Common- 
wealth and State agreement on housing. Commonwealth Trans-Australia 
Airlines began operations. Constitution Alteration Referendum granted 
powers in regard to social services to Commonwealth. Double taxation relief 
agreement between Australia and Britain. Approval for establishment of 
guided missile range in Central Australia. Reciprocal air transport agreement 
between Australia and United States of America. Defence (Transitional 
Provisions) Act. Expiry of National Security Act. 

1947. End of demobilization. Post-war defence programme to extend over five years 
approved. Census of Australia—first since 1933. Full High Court declared 
invalid section of Banking Act 1945 prohibiting banks from conducting 
business for State authorities. Legislation to nationalize trading banks 
enacted (see 1948). Australian National Antarctic Research Expedition to 
establish scientific research station at Heard Island. First “displaced 
persons” reached Australia. 

1948 Forty-hour week effective throughout Australia. Membership of Commonwealth 
Parliament increased. Constitution Alteration (Rents and Prices) proposal 
defeated. High Court declared invalid certain vital sections of Banking 
Act 1947. Professor Marcus L. Oliphant, F.R.S., accepted appointment as 
Director of Post-Graduate Research School of Physical Sciences at Aus- 
tralian National University. Tuberculosis Act. Opening session of Economic 
Commission for Asia and Far East at Lapstone (N.S.W.). First display 
of new Australian-made car, the ‘“‘ Holden’. International Trade Organi- 
zation Act (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and Havana Charter 
for International Trade Organization). 

1949 Nationality and Citizenship Act operative. Broadcasting Control Board came 
into operation. New Guinea placed under international trusteeship and 
administrative union of Papua and New Guinea established. Certain 
Australian aborigines for first time granted franchise at Federal elections. 
Agreement reached on arrangements for increasing meat exports from 
Australia to United Kingdom (subsequent legislation to assist in facilitating 
movement of livestock in Australia). Melbourne selected as site for 1956 
Olympic Games. Provision in Tasmania for compulsory X-ray examination 
and treatment of all persons suffering from tuberculosis. Establishment 
of New South Wales University of Technology. Ratification completed by 
all Governments concerned of Murray River Agreement for enlarging of 
Hume Weir. Border River scheme commenced on Dumaresq River. 
Dispute over claims for 35-hour week, 30s. a week wage increase, and long- 
service leave rendered a]l Australian black coal mines idle from 27th June 
until 15th August, causing restrictions in dependent services and unemploy- 
ment. © Australia ratified International Wheat Agreement. Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act amended to prevent irregularities in elections for offices 
in organizations registered under Act. Establishment of Australian Whaling 
Commission. Liquid fuel importers required by law to hold stocks of fuel 
for defence needs. Following report on Finance Ministers Conference in 
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London, Federal Cabinet sub-committee approved 25 per cent. reduction 


‘in Australia’s imports from dollar areas. Coal Industry Tribunal granted 


long-service leave to miners throughout Australia—not to be commenced 
before June, 1954. Devaluation of sterling against American dollar, and 
commensurate devaluation of Australian pound to two dollars twenty-four 
cents. Establishment of Immigration Planning Council to assist in assimila- 
tion of migrants into industry and the community. Commencement of 
Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power Scheme. Agreement on rail 
standardization, replacing original agreement of 1946, ratified by Common- 
wealth and South Australian Governments. Australia’s population reached 
8,000,000. Balance of Australia’s lend-lease debt to United States liquidated 
by Fullbright Agreement. 


1950 Projected commencement announced of uranium production in South Australia. 


Conference of British Commonwealth Foreign Ministers at Colombo discussed 
Japanese peace treaty problems. Australian Citizenship Convention to assist 
in assimilation of migrants opened at Canberra. Petrol rationing abolished 
for second time since end of war. Melbourne to be declared an international 
airport. International Labour Office Conference in Sydney on subject of 
pneumoconiosis. Opening of Nineteenth Commonwealth Parliament. Loan 
of £625,000 to Burma by Commonwealth Government. Senate and House of 
Representatives failed to agree on Commonwealth Bank Bill. Severest 
flooding for twenty-five years in south-east corner of New South Wales. 
Commonwealth Crimes Act proclaimed to combat rolling strikes on Brisbane 
water-front. Motion to have New England District made a separate State 
and to hold referendum rejected in New South Wales Legislative Assembly. 
Sir Owen Dixon, Justice of High Court, chosen as United Nations mediator 
for Kashmir dispute. Appointment of first Australian ambassador to United 
States of Indonesia. Report released of Victorian Royal Commission on 
origins, aims, objects, funds and activities of Communist Party. Tenders 
accepted in Victoria for supply of 293 prefabricated school units capable of 
accommodating 23,000 children. ‘British Consultative Committee meeting 
in Sydney on ways of assisting development of south and south-east Asia in 
co-operation with other interested governments. Appointment of first 
Australian Minister to Philippines. British Government approval of plan to 
recruit British migrants, including tradesmen, to serve in Australian Regular ° 
Army, and afterwards settle in Australia. Australian Dakota Transport 


‘Squadron to assist United Kingdom forces in Malaya; later decided to send 


squadron of heavy bombers also. Sir Thomas Blamey first Australian to be 
elevated to rank of Field-Marshal. Arrival of Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, 
Chief of Imperial General Staff, for defence talks. First Minister for Israel 
in Australia arrived. Abolition of butter rationing. Constitution (Avoidance 
of Double Dissolution Deadlocks) Bill referred by Senate to a Select Committee. 
Communist Party Dissolution Bill formally laid aside after failure of Senate 
and House of Representatives to agree. Disastrous floods on north coast 
of New South Wales. Crash of airliner Amana near Perth, with loss of 28 
lives, worst disaster in Australian civil aviation. Following attacks by forces 
of North Korea on forces of Republic of Korea and failure of Security Council’s 
call for immediate cessation of hostilities, the Council called on members to 
furnish assistance to Republic of Korea. Australian naval and air forces in 
vicinity of Korea placed at disposal of United Nations, and decision to with- 
draw Australian troops with BCOF in Japan countermanded. Scheme of 
reserve prices for wool to replace existing Joint Organization system enacted 
(see below). Abolition of tea rationing ended retail rationing in Australia. 
Queensland Government to proceed with plans to build Burdekin Dam and 
Tully Falls hydro-electric scheme. Arrival of first ambassador for United 
States of Indonesia. Prime Minister left on visit to London, Washington, 
Ottawa, Vancouver and New Zealand for discussions on defence, migration 
and financial matters; negotiated $100,000,000 loan for Australia with 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Commencement 
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of new scheme of tuberculosis allowances. Initial force of 1,000 ground truops 
to be recruited for service in Korea. Validity of Commonwealth wool levy 
scheme challenged in High Court, but hearing subsequently postponed 
pending result of referendum of woolgrowers (see 1951). Inauguration of 
modified free medicine scheme, covering 135 expensive drugs, including 
sulpha drugs, penicillin, insulin and vitamin B. Announcement of King and 
Queen’s intention to carry out their postponed (1949) visit to Australia and 
New Zealand in 1952, possibly accompanied by the Princess Margaret (see 
1951). All volunteers in Australian Regular Army and Citizen Military 
Forces to be liable for service anywhere in the world. Australian ground 
troops joined British Commonwealth Brigade in Korean conflict. Orders 
placed by Commonwealth and States for importation of 10,440 prefabricated 
houses. Opening of drive for recruits to Australian permanent, reserve and 
part-time forces. Introduction of Commonwealth Bank Bill 1950 (No. 2) 
in House of Representatives (referred to Select Committee 14th March, 1951). 
Adult franchise for Victorian Legislative Council replaced existing franchise 
dependent on property qualifications. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration ruling of increase of £1 in male basic wage, and increase in 
female basic wage from 54 to 75 per cent. of male rate. Railway dispute 
caused cessation of railway services in Victoria from 16th October to 
8th December, and in South Australia from 23rd October to 19th November. 
Communist Party Dissolution Bill 1950 (No. 2) assented to. Validity of 
Act challenged in High Court (declared invalid on 9th March, 1951). “‘ Food 
for Britain ” Fund closed after five years of existence, after despatch of 12,000 
tons of food. Agreement to bring 25,000 Dutch migrants to Australia in 
1951 and larger numbers in future years. National Service Bill to establish 
a system of national training for defence forces of Australia introduced in 
House of Representatives—provides for compulsory registration and call-up 
at 18 ycars of age of all male British and certain non-British subjects resident 
in Australia (Act assented to 17th March, 1951). Volunteers in Australian 
Citizen Military Forces to be liable for oversea service only in the event of a 
major war. Scheme for pre-emption of 100,000,000 lb. of wool for military 
reserve for United States of America declared impracticable at present. 
National Security Resources Board appointed to advise Government on 
best use of Australia’s resources in interests of national security. Act to 
provide Commonwealth assistance to States to enable them to supply free 
milk to school children. Defence (Transitional Provisions) Act extending 
for one year a number of national security regulations and orders. Common- 
wealth Government to contribute £31,250,000 to Colombo Plan for Co-operative 
Economic Development in South and South-east Asia and £3,500,000 for 
technical assistance programme. Five-year migration agreement with 
Italy under which not more than 15,000 Italians will enter Australia in initial 
period of operation. Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 
London. : : 


1951 Opening of Jubilee celebrations to mark the fiftieth year of Australian federation. 


Violent eruption of Mt. Lamington in Papua, in which 35 Europeans and 
about 2,900 Papuans perished. Meeting of Governors of central banks of 
Australia, Ceylon, Ireland, New Zealand, Pakistan, South Africa and the 
United Kingdom to discuss general banking problems and the international 
economic situation. British Government’s confirmation of transfer of Heard 
Tsland and the Macdonald Islands (Southern Indian Ocean) to Australia as 
from 26th December, 1947. Arrival in Canberra of President’s Truman’s 
special Envoy, Mr. John Foster Dulles, for talks on a Japanese peace treaty, 
Death of Professor L. F. Giblin, D.S.O., M.C., noted Australian economist, 
Governor-General granted double dissolution of nineteenth Parliament on 
the grounds that the Senate had “‘ failed to pass” the Commonwealth Bank 
Bill. (See 1950). Survey flight to Chile by Captain P. G. Taylor. Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Australia, Sir John Latham, retired from active 
duty. Return of Menzies~-Fadden Government after general election following 
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double dissolution (see above). Death of Very Reverend John Flynn, “ Flynn 
of the Inland”, who was largely responsible for ‘‘ Flying Doctor ” services 
and the accompanying system of radio communication. First wool from 
Hallstrom Live-stock Experimental Station, New Guinea, auctioned 
at Sydney wool sales. Death of Field-Marshal Sir Thomas Blamey (see 1950). 
The Governor-General opened the twentieth Parliament with special Jubilee 
ceremonies. Death of the Leader of the Federal Opposition, and former Prime 
Minister and Treasurer, the Rt. Hon. J. B. Chifley. Official cessation of 
hostilities with Germany. Large upward adjustments in federal basic wage 
(138. in six capital cities average). Defence Preparations Act to adjust the 
nation’s economy to meet the threat of war. Final liquidation of the stock 
of the United Kingdom—Dominion Wool Disposals Ltd. (Joint Organization). 
Conference of representatives of the Commonwealth and State Governments, 
employers and trade unions, and other sections of the community, called by 
the Prime Minister to discuss means of combating inflation. First youths 
to receive call-up notices under National Service Act 1951 commenced 
training. Royal Commission to inquire into hotel control, operation of 
Liquor Act, and distribution of liquor in New South Wales. The Governor 
of the Commonwealth Bank, the heads of commercial banks and the 
Secretary to the Treasury in conference cailed by the Prime Minister 
to discuss bank credit policy. General financial and investment policy 
considered at conference between the Government and [representatives 
of insurance companies. Loan Council approved a rise in the long-term 
bond rate from 3} per cent. to 3} per cent. to apply to Thirteenth Security 
Loan. Woolgrowers at a referendum rejected the proposal for a reserve price 
plan for wool (see 1950). Prices at new season’s (August) wool auctions in 
Sydney 25 percent. below those of June. Security Treaty signed in 
Washington by the United States of America, Australia and New Zealand 
for action in the event of an armed attack in the Pacific. Arrival at Port 
Kembla of first shipment of iron ore from Yampi Sound, Western Australia. 
Japanese Peace Treaty signed at San Francisco by 49 nations, including 
Australia. Constitution Alteration (Powers to deal with Communists and 
Communism) referendum resulted in a decision against the proposed Act. 
Extensive bushfires during October in Queensland, Northern Territory and 
northern New South Wales. Australia to provide an additional infantry 
battalion for United Nations forces in Korea. The Prime Minister announced 
that Australia would spend about £700,000,000 on defence during the next 
three years. Announcement of intended visit in 1952 of Princesa Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh to Australia and New Zealand in place of the 
King and Queen.* Further large upward adjustments (see above) in 
federal basic wage—11s. for six capital cities average. The Governor-General, 
the Right Honorable W. J. McKell, K.C., created Knight Grand Cross of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. Third Conference of Government 
Statisticians of the British Commonwealth, held in Canberra. Opening of 
new Legislative Council of Papua and New Guinea, which included, for 
the first time in the history of Australian Legislature, representatives of 
the native peoples. New mace presented to the House of Representatives 
by a delegation from the House of Commons, to commemorate the Jubilee 
of the Australian Commonwealth. Serious. bushfires in Blue Mountains, 
New South Wales. Act to re-establish Commonwealth Joint Parliamentary 
Committee of Public Accounts. 





* This visit was cancelled following the death, on 6th February, 1952, of His Majesty King George VI. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 
CHAPTER I. 


DISCOVERY, COLONIZATION AND FEDERATION OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


§ 1. Early Knowledge and Discovery of Australia. 


1. Introduction—Only a brief summary of the more important facts relating to 
the early history of Australian discovery is given in this Chapter. A more complete 
account of this subject, together with bibliographical references thereto, may be found 
in Official Year Book No. 1 (pp. 45-51), although this account must be modified 
somewhat in view of later investigations. 


2. Early Tradition—It would appear that there was an early Chaldean tradition 
as to the existence of an Austral land to the south of India. Rumours to that effect 
in the course of time found their way to Europe, and were probably spread by travellers 
from Indian seas, more especially by the Greek soldiers who accompanied Alexander the 
Great (356-323 B.c.) to India. References to this Terra Australis are found in the 
works of Aflianus (4.D. 205-234), Manilius (probably a contemporary of Augustus or 
Tiberius Cesar), and Ptolemy (4.p. 107-161). In some of the maps of the first period 
of the Middle Ages there is evidence which might warrant the supposition of the know- 
ledge of the existence of a Terra Australis, while some idea of the Austra] land appears 
in the maps and manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. But much of 
the map-drawing in these early days was more or less fanciful, and there is no evidence 
definitely connecting this so-called Terra Australis with Australia, 


3. Discovery of Australia.—(i) General. The Venetian traveller Marco Polo 
(1254~1324) refers to a land called Locac, which through a misunderstanding of his 
meaning was long thought to be Australia. But Marco Polo knew nothing of any land 
to the south of Java, and in any case the description given of the so-called Locac could 
aot possibly be applied to Australia, as the writer speaks of elephants, etc. On a 
Mappamundi in the British Museum, of not later date than 1489, thére is a coast-line 
which has been considered to represent the west coast of Australia, Investigation by 
Wood and others proves this claim to be merely fanciful. Martin Behaim’s globe, 
the oldest known globe extant, constructed ii: 1492, also shows what purports to be a 
part of Australia’s coast-line, and a globe discovered in Paris bears an inscription to the 
effect that the Terra Australis was discovered in 1499. These also have other countries 
located in impossible positions. The term Terra Australis was, however, also applied 
to the region now known as Tierra del Fuego, hence little weight can be attached to this 
reference. 

In the Dauphin map (about 1530-1536) Java la Grande has been supposed by some 
to represent Australia, but an inspection of the unreal animals and other figures thereon 
lends no weight to the idea. As a matter of fact, much of this map drawing was simply 
an attempt to support the old notion that the land surface of the southern hemisphere 
must balance that of the northern. 

{ii) Arab Expeditions. It has been stated that the Arabs had come to Australis 
long before the Portuguese, the Spaniards or the Dutch, but there is no evidence to 
support the statement. 
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(iii) Spanish and Portuguese Expeditions. The last decade of the fifteenth century 
and the commencement of the sixteenth saw numerous expeditions equipped in the ports 
of Spain and Portugal for the purpose of exploiting the new world. The Portuguese 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope in 1487 and eleven years later pushed eastward to India. 
The Spaniards, relying on the scientific conclusion that the world was spherical, attempted 
to get to the East by deliberately starting out west, Magalhaens by so doing reaching 
the Philippine Islands in 1521. 

In 1606 Quiros, on reaching the island that has retained the name of Espiritu Santo 
(the largest island of the New Hebrides group), thought that he had discovered the great 
land of the south, and therefore named the group La Australia del Espiritu Santo. After 
leaving the New Hebrides, Quiros sailed eastward, but Torres, his second-in-command, 
took a westerly course and passed through the strait that now bears his name. In all 
probability he sighted the Australian Continent, but no mention is made of this fact 
in his records. This voyage marks the close of Spanish activity in the work of discovery 
in the South Seas. 


(iv) Discoveries by the Dutch. With the decline of Portuguese and Spanish naval 
supremacy came the opportunity of the Dutch for discovery. Cornelius Wytfliet’s map, 
of which there was an English edition, published in Louvain in 1597, indicates roughly 
the eastern and western coasts of Australia, as well as the Gulf of Carpentaria. The 
following oft-quoted passage occurs in Wytfliet’s Descriptionis Ptolemaicae Augmenium : 
“The Australis Terra is the most southern of all lands. It is separated from New Guinea 
by a narrow strait. Its shores are hitherto but little known, since after one voyage 
and another, that route has been deserted and seldom is the country visited, unless when 
sailors are driven there by storms. The Australis Terra begins at one or two degrees 
from the equator, and is maintained by some to be so great in extent that, if it were 
thoroughly explored, it would be regarded as a fifth part of the world.” According to 
Wood this passage has its origin in the voyages through the Straits of Magellan and the 
discovery of Tierra del Fuego rather than that of Australia. 

The Dutch discovered Australia when the Dutch East India Company sent the 
Duyfken from Bantam to explore the islands of New Guinea. During March, 1606 the 
Duyfken coasted along the southern shores of New Guinea, and followed the west coast 
of Cape York peninsula as far as Cape Keer-Weer (Turn Again). Dirck Hartogs (on 
the plate in the Amsterdam Museum recording his voyage the name is written Dirck 
Hatichs), in the Hendracht in 1616, sailed along a considerable part of the-west coast 
of the continent. It may be mentioned that the route was not definitely selected, but 
that the navigator simply went farther east than the usual course from the Cape to Java. 

_In 1618 the Zeewolf found land in latitude 20° 15’ south, and in the following year 
Frederik Houtman discovered the reef of the west coast, now known as Houtman’s 
Abrolhos. 

In 1622 the Dutch vessel Leeuwin rounded the Cape, which now bears that name, at 
the south-west of the continent, and in 1623 the Dutch vessels Pera and Arnhem discovered 
Arnhem Land, the peninsula on the western side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, which was 
so named in compliment to Peter Carpentier, Governor of the Dutch East India Company. 

In 1627 Francis Thysz, Commander of the Gulde Zeepaerd, with Pieter Nuyts of 
the Dutch Council of Seventeen on board, coasted along a portion of the shore of the 
Great Australian Bight. In 1628 De Witt, Commander of the Vianen, discovered land 
on the north-west, namely, in about latitude 21°S. The Batavia, commanded by Francis 
Pelsart, was wrecked on the western coast of Australia in 1629. Pelsart was the first 
to carry to Europe an authentic account of the west coast of Australia, which, however, 
be described in the most unfavourable terms. The yachts Amsterdam and Wesel, under 
Gerrit Pool, visited the Gulf of Carpentaria in 1636. 

Abel Janszoon Tasman, in command of two vessels, the Heemskerck and Zeehan, 
set out from Batavia in 1642 to ascertain the extent of the great southern continent. 
He named Van Diemen’s Land, imagining it to be part of Australia proper, and sailing 
north-easterly discovered New Zealand and returned to Batavia. In his second voyage 
in 1644 ‘Tasman visited the northern coast of Australia, sailing round the Gulf of 
Carpentaria and along the north-west coast as far down as the tropic of Capricorn. 
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William de Viamingh landed at the mouth of the Swan River at the end of 1696 
and an exploring squadron under Martin Van Delft explored and named part of the 
north-west coast in 1705, but the period of Dutch discoveries may be said to have ended 
with Tasman’s second voyage, and, with the decline of her maritime power, the Dutch 
interest in Australian discovery disappeared. 


4- Discoveries by the English.—In the meantime the English had made their first 
appearance on the Australian coast in 1688, when the north-westerly shores were visited 
by William Dampier, as supercargo of the Cygnet, a trading vessel whose crew had turned 
buccaneers. In describing the country, Dampier stated that he was certain that it 
joined neither Asia, Africa nor America. In 1699 he aguin visited Australia, in command 
of H.M.S. Roebuck, and on his return to England published an account in which a 
description is given of trees, flowers, birds and reptiles observed, and of encounters with 
natives. 

It was a question at the end of the seventeenth century whether Tasmania and New 
Zealand were parts of Australia, or whether they were separated from it, but themselves 
formed part of a great Antarctic Continent. Lieutenant James Cook’s first voyage, 
though primarily undertaken for the purpose of observing the transit of Venus from 
Otaheite, had also for its objective to ascertain whether the unexplored part of the 
southern hemisphere was only an immense mass of water or contained another continent, 
In command of H.M.S. Endeavour, a barque of 370 tons burden, carrying about 85 
persons, and accompanied by Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander the naturalist, Green the 
astronomer, draughtsmen and servants, Cook, after observing the transit of Venus at 
Otaheite, turned towards New Zealand, sighting that land on 7th October, 1769 in 
the neighbourhood of Poverty Bay. Circumnavigating the North and South Islands, 
he proved that New Zealand was connected neither with the supposed Antarctic Continent 
nor with Australia, and took formal possession thereof in the name of the British Crown. 
On zoth April, 1770, at 6 a.m., Cook sighted the Australian mainland at a place he 
called Point Hicks, naming it after his first-lieutenant, who first saw it. Coasting 
northwards, Botany Bay was discovered on 29th April, 1770. The Endeavour dropped 
anchor and Cook landed on the same day. Cook sailed along the coast in a northerly 
direction for nearly 1,300 miles until 11th June, 1770, when the Endeavour was seriously 
damaged by striking a coral reef in the vicinity of Trinity Bay. Repairs occupied nearly 
two months, and the Endeavour then again set her course to the north, sailing through 
Torres Strait and anchoring in the Downs on 13th July, 1771. In 1772 Cook was put 
in command of the ships Resolution and Adventure, with a view to ascertaining whether 
@ great southern continent existed. Having satisfied himself that, even if it did, it lay 
so far to the south as to be useless for trade and settlement, he returned to England in 
1774. Cook’s last voyage was undertaken in 1776, and he met his death on 14th 
February, 1779, by which date practically the whole coast of Australia had been explored. 
The only remaining discovery of importance was the existence of a channel between 
Tasmania and Australia. This was made by Flinders and Bass in 1798. 


.§ 2. The Annexation of Australia. . 


1. Annexation of Eastern Part of Australia, 1770.—Although representatives of 
the nations mentioned in the previous section landed or claimed to have landed on the 
shores of Australia on various occasions during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
it was not until 23rd August, 1770 that the history of Australia was brought into 
definite political connexion with Western civilization. It was on that date that Captain 
Cook took possession “‘ of the whole eastern coast, from latitude 38° to this place, latitude 
103° S., in right of His Majesty King George the Third.” Cook, however, proclaimed 
British sovereignty over only what are now the eastern parts of New South Wales and 
Queensland, and formal possession, on behalf of the British Crown, of the whole of the 
eastern part of the Australian continent and Tasmania was not taken until 26th 
January, 1788. It was on this last date that Captain Phillip’s commission, first issued 
to him on 12th October, 1786, and amplified on 2nd April, 1787, was read to the people 
whom he had brought with him in the “‘ First Fleet.” 
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A full historical account of the period referred to may be found in the Héstorical 
Records of New South Wales Vol. 1., parts 1 and 2. 


2. Original Extent of New South Wales——The commission appointed Phillip 
“‘ Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in and over our territory called New South 
Wales, extending from the Northern Cape or extremity of the coast called Cape York, 
in the latitude of ten degrees thirty-seven minutes south, to the southern extremity of 
the said territory of New South Wales or South Cape, in the latitude of forty-three 
degrees thirty-nine minutes south, and of all the country inland westward as far as the 
one hundred and thirty-fifth degree of east longitude reckoning from the meridian of 
Greenwich, including all the islands adjacent in the Pacific Ocean within the latitudes 
aforesaid of ten degrees thirty-seven minutes south and forty-three degrees thirty-nine 
minutes south.” 


Although in November, 1769 Captain Cook had taken possession of the North 
Island of New Zealand, and in January, 1770 also of the South Island, it is a matter 
of doubt whether, at the time when Captain Phillip’s commission was drawn up, New 
Zealand was considered as one of the “ islands adjacent in the Pacific Ocean.” The facts 
that under the Supreme Court Act (Imperial) of 1823 British residents in New Zealand 
were brought under the jurisdiction of the Court at Sydney, while in 1839 there was a 
proposa] on the part of the British Government to appoint a consul in New Zealand, 
would leave this an open question, as nothing more than extra-territorial jurisdiction 
may have been intended. Various hoistings of flags notwithstanding, New Zealand 
does not appear to have unequivocally become British territory until 1840. In that 
year, on 29th January, Captain Hobson arrived at the Bay of Islands. On the 
following day he read the commissiun, which extended the boundaries of the Colony of 
New South Wales so as to embrace and comprehend the islands of New Zealand. On 
sth February the Treaty of Waitangi, made with the native chiefs, wes signed. 
Finally, on 21st May, British sovereignty over the islands of New Zealand was 
explicitly proclaimed. 


3. Extension of New South Wales Westward, 1825.—On 17th February, 1824 Earl 
Bathurst advised Sir Thomas Brisbane that he had recommended to His Majesty the 
dispatch of a ship of war to the north-west coast of New Holland for the purpose of 
taking possession of the coast between the western -coast of Bathurst Island and the 
eastern side of Coburg Peninsula. Captain James J. Gordon Bremer of H.M.S. Tamar, 
who was selected for the purpose, took possession on 20th September, 1824 of the coast 
from the 135th to the 129th degree of east longitude. On 16th July, 1825 the whole 
territory between those boundaries was described in Darling’s commission as being 
within the boundaries of New South Wales, thus increasing its area by 518,134 square 
miles, and making it, including New Zealand and excluding Tasmania, 2,076,308 square 
miles, or also excluding New Zealand, 1,972,446 square miles. 


4. Annexation of Western Australia, 1827.—An expedition under Major Lockyer, 
sent by Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Darling, then Governor of New South Wales, 
to found a settlement at King George III. Sound, sailed from Sydney on 9th November, 
1826, landed at the Sound on 26th December following, and hoisted the British flag. 
Captain Stirling, in command of H.M.S. Success, arrived at Sydney a few weeks after 
the departure of the expedition to King George’s Sound. He obtained the Governor's 
permission to visit Swan River with a view to seizing a position on the western coast 
and reporting upon its suitability as a place of settlement. Captain Stirling left Sydney 
on 17th January, 1827, and on his return in the following April submitted a glowing 
report on what he described as a “rich and romantic country.” urging its occupation 
for the purpose of settlement. He left for England in July, 1827, continuing his 
advocacy—notwithstanding much discouragement—with unabated enthusiasm, He 
was at last successful, the result being mainly due to the formation of an association of 
prospective settlers having capital at their disposal. He was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor and with a party of settlers arrived at Garden Island, near the Swan River, 
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in the ship Parmelia in June, 1829. On the 2nd of the preceding month Captain Fremantle, 
{n command of H.M.S. Challenge, arrived and hoisted the British flag on the south head of 
Swan River, again asserting possession of ‘all that part of New Holland, which is not 
included within the territory of New South Wales.” Thus, before the middle of 18z9, 
the whole territory now known as the Commonwealth of Australia had been constituted 
s dependency of the United Kingdom. 


§ 3. The Creation of the Several Colonies. 

1. New South Wales.—In Governor Phillip’s commission of 1786 the mainland 
of Australia was divided by the 135th meridian of east longitude into two parts. The 
earliest colonists believed that the present State of Tasmania was actually joined to the 
mainland, and it was not till 1798 that the contrary was known. In that year, by sailing 
through Bass Strait, Flinders and Bass proved that it was an island. The territory of 
New South Wales, as originally constituted, and of New Zealand, which may be included 
although Cook’s annexation was not properly given effect to until 1840, consisted of 
t,584,389 square miles, A further area of 518,134 square miles was added in 1825, when 
the western boundary was extended to the 12yth meridian. The territory was sub- 
sequently reduced by the separation of various areas to form the other colonies, and at 
the time of the establishment of the Commonwealth the area of New South Wales was 
310,372 square miles. 

2. Tasmania.—In 1825 Van Diemen’s Land, as Tasmania was then called, was 
politically separated from New South Wales, being constituted a separate colony on 
t4th June of that year. The area of the colony was 26,215 square miles. 

3. Western Australia.—The territory westward of the 129th meridian comprising 
975,920 square miles was constituted a colony under the name of Western Australia 
in June, 1829. It was always distinct and independent of New South Wales, though 
until 1831 the settlement on King George’s Sound remained under the latter jurisdiction. 

4. South Australia.—On 15th August, 1834 the Act 4 and 5 William IV., cap. 95, 
was passed, creating South Australia a ‘‘ province.” and towards the end of the year 
1836 settlement took -place. The first Governor. Captain Hindmarsh, R.N., arrived 
at Holdfast Bay on 28th December, 1836, and on the same day the new colony was 
officially proclaimed. The new colony embraced 309,850 square miles of territory, 
lying south of the 26th parallel of south latitude, and between the 141st and 132nd 
meridians of east longitude. On 10th December, 1861, by the authority of the 
Imperial Act 24 and 25 Vic., cap. 44, the western boundary of South Australia was 
extended to coincide with the eastern boundary of Western Australia, namely, the 129th 
meridian. The area of the extension was approximately 70,220 square miles. Nearly 
two years later, on 6th July, 1863. the Northern Territory comprising 523,620 square 
miles was, by letters patent, brought under the jurisdiction of South Australia, which 
therefore controlled an area of 903.690 square miles. 

5. New Zealand.—New Zealand, nominally annexed by Captain Cook and formally 
declared by proclamation in 1840 as a dependency of New South Wales, was, by letters 
patent of 16th November of that year, constituted a separate colony under the powers 
of the Act 3 and 4 Vic., cap. 62, of 7th August, 1840. Proclamation of the separation 
was made on 3rd May, 1841. The area of the colony was 103,862 square miles. 

6. Victoria—In 1851 what was known as the “ Port Phillip District” of New 
South Wales was constituted the colony of Victoria, ‘“‘ bounded on the north and northe 
west by a straight line drawn from Cape Howe to the nearest source of the River Murray 
and thence by the course of that river to the eastern boundary of the colony of South 
Australia.” The area of the new colony was 87,884 square miles, and its separate 
existence took effect from 1st July, 1851, upon the issuing of the writs for the first 
election of elective members of the Legislative Council. 

7- Queensland.—The northern squatting districts of Moreton, Darling Downs, 
Burnett, Wide Bay, Maranoa. Leichhardt and Port Curtis, together with the reputed 
county of Stanley, were granted an independent administration and formed into a 
distinct colony under the name of Queensland by letters patent dated 6th June, 1859, 
although separation from New South Wales was not consummated until roth 
December of the same year, upon the assumption of office of the first Governor. The 
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territory comprised in the new colony was so much of the colony of New South Wales 
as lies northwards of a line commencing on the sea-coast at Point Danger in Jatitude 
about 28° 8’ south, running westward along the Macpherson and Dividing Ranges and 
the Dumaresq River to the MacIntyre River, thence downward to the 29th parallel of 
south latitude, and following that parallel westerly to the 1418t meridian of east longitude, 
which is the eastern boundary of South Australia, together with all the adjacent islands, 
their members, and appurtenances in the Pacific Ocean. The area of the colony thus 
constituted was 554,300 square miles. By letters patent dated 13th March, 1861, 
forwarded by the Colonial Secretary to the Governor of Queensland on 12th April, 1862, 
the area of Queensland was increased by the annexation of “so much of the colony 
of New South Wales as lies to the northward of the 26th parallel of south latitude, and 
between the r41st and 138th meridians of east longitude, together with all and every 
the adjacent islands, their members, and appurtenances, in the Gulf of Carpentaria.” 
With this addition the area of Queensland became 670,500 square miles, 


§ 4, Establishment of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


1. General.—On 1st January, 1901 the colonies mentioned, with the exception 
of New Zealand, were federated under the name of the ‘“‘ Commonwealth of Australia,” 
the designation of “* Colonies ’—except in the case of the Northern Territory, to which 
the designation ‘‘ Territory ” is applied—being at the same time changed into that of 
“States.” The total area of the Commonwealth of Australia is 2,974,581 square miles. 
The dates of creation and the areas of its component parts, as determined on the fina) 
adjustment of their boundaries, are shown below :— 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: AREA, ETC., OF COMPONENT PARTS, 


Year of Year of 











Present 4 Present 
Formation Formation i 
State. into peed Btate. “into pbs 
Separate Miles Separate mae 
Colony. : Colony. es. 
- | Bide Ss 
New South Wales(a)| 1786 310,372 || Tasmania 1825 26,215 
Victoria 1851 87,884 Northern Territory 1863 523,620 
Queensland te 1859 670,500 
South Australia .. 1834 380,070 || Area of the Com- 
Western Australia 1829 975,920 monwealth .. pea 2,974,581 








(a) Includes the Australian Capitai Territory embracing an area of 911 square miler, and 28 square 
miles at Jervis Bay. See par. 3 below. 

2. Transfer of the Northern Territory to the Commonwealth.—On 7th December, 
1907 the Commonwealth and the State of South Australia entered into an agreement 
for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of the Northern Territory, 
aubject to approval by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and the State. This 
approval was given by the South Australian Parliament under the Northern Territory 
Surrender Act 1907 (assented to on 14th May, 1908), and by the Commonwealth 
Parliament under the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 (assented to on 16th 
November, 1910). The Territory was formally transferred to the Commonwealth on 
ist January, rgr1, and became the Northern Territory of Australia, 

3. Transfer of the Australian Capital Territory to the Commonwealth—On 18th 
October, 1909 the Commonwealth and the State of New South Wales entered into an 
agreement for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of an area of 9113 
equare miles as the seat of Government of the Commonwealth. In December, 1909 
Acts were passed by the Commonwealth and New South Wales Parliaments approving 
the agreement, and on 5th December, 1910 a proclamation was issued vesting the 
Territory in the Commonwealth on and from 1st January, 1911. By the Jervis Bay 
Territory Acceptance Act 1915, an area of 28 square miles at Jervis Bay, surrendered by 
New South Wales according to an agreement made in 1913, was accepted by the 
Commonwealth, and was transferred as from 4th September, 1915. 
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4. Transfer of British New Guinea or Papua.—Under the administration of the 
Commonwealth, but not included in it, is British New Guinea or Papua, finally annexed 
by the British Government in 1884. This Territory was for a number of years adminis- 
tered by the Queensland Government, but was transferred to the Commonwealth by 
proclamation on 1st September, 1906, under the authority of the Papua Act (Common- 
wealth) of 16th November, 1905. The area of Papua ia about 90,540 square miles. 


5. Transfer of Norfolk Island.—Although administered for many years by the 
Government of New South Wales, this Island was a separate Crown Colony until 
1st July, 1914, when it was transferred to the Commonwealth under the authority of 
the Norfolk Island Act 1913. The Island is situated in latitude 29° 3’ 45” S. 
longitude 167° 56’ 29” E., and comprises an area of 8,528 acres. 

6. Territory of New Guinea—In 1919 it was agreed by the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers that a mandate should be conferred on Australia for the government 
of the former German territories and islands situated in latitude between the Equator 
and 8° §., and in longitude between 141° E. and 159° 25’ E. The mandate was issued 
by the League of Nations on 17th December, 1920. The Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth was authorized to accept the mandate by the New Guinea Act 1920, 
which also declared the area to be a Territory under the authority of the Commonwealth 
by the name of the Territory of New Guinea. The Territory comprises about 93.000 
square miles, and the administration under the mandate dated from 9th May, 1921. 
New Guinea is now administered under Trusteeship Agreement with the United Nations, 
approved 13th December, 1946. For further particulars see Chapter X.—The Territories 
of Australia. 

7. Nauru.—In 1919 the Governments of the United Kingdom, Australia and New 
Zealand entered into an agreement to make provision for the exercise of the mandate 
conferred on the British Empire for the administration of the island of Nauru, and for 
the mining of the phosphate deposits thereon. The island is situated in latitude 0° 32’ 
south of the Equator and longitude 166° 55’ east of Greenwich, and comprises about 
5,263 acres. The agreement provided that the administration of the island should be 
vested in an administrator, the first appointment to be made by the Commonwealth 
Government, and thereafter in such manner as the three Governments decided, The 
agreement was approved by the Commonwealth Parliament in the Nauru Island Agree- 
ment Act 1919, and a supplementary agreement of 30th May, 1923, giving the Government 
immediately responsible for the administration greater powers of control over the 
Administrator, was approved in 1932. The administration under the mandate has 
operated from 17th December, 1920, and so far the administrators have been appointed 
by the Commonwealth Government. As with the Territory of New Guinea, Nauru is 
now administered under Trusteeship Agreement with the United Nations. 


8. Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands.—By Imperial Order in Council, 
dated 23rd July, 1931, Ashmore Islands, known as Middle, East and West Islands, and 
Cartier Island, situated in the Indian Ocean off the North-west Coast of Australia, 
were placed under the authority of the Commonwealth. The Islands were accepted by 
the Commonwealth in the Ashmore and Cartier Islands Acceptance Act 1933 under the 
name of the Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands and were transferred on 10th 
May, 1934. The Act authorized the Governor of Western Australia to make ordinances 
having the force of law in and in relation to the Territory. An amendment to the 1933 
Act in July, 1938 annexed the Islands to the Northern Territory, whose laws, ordinances 
and regulations, wherever applicable, thereupon applied. 

g. Australian Antarctic Territory—An Imperial Order in Council of 7th February, 
1933 placed under Australian authority “ all the islands and territories other than Adélie 
Land which are situated south of the 6oth degree of Suuth Latitude and lying between 
the 160th degree of East Longitude and the 45th degree of East Longitude.” 

The Order came into force with a proclamation issued by the Governor-General on 
24th August, 1936, after the Commonwealth Parliament had passed the Australien 
Antarctic Territory Acceptance Act on 13th June, 1933. The boundaries of Adélie Land 
were definitely fixed by a decree of 1st April, 1938 as latitude 60° S., longitude 136° E. 
and longitude 142° E. 
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to. Macquarie Island and Heard Istand.—Macquarie Island, about 1,000 miles 
south-east of Hobart, has been a dependency of Tasmania since the nineteenth century. 
Heard Island, about 2,500 ‘miles south-west of Fremantle, was transferred from United 
Kingdom to Australian control as from 26th December, 1947. 


§ 5. The Exploration of Australia. 


A fairly complete, though brief, account of the exploration of Australia was given in 
Official Year Book No. 2 (pp. 20-39), and a summary of the more important facts relating 
to the subject was embodied in this Chapter in succeeding issues up to and including No. 22. 


§ 6. The Constitutions of the States and of the Commonwealth. 


1. General.—Information regarding the development of the Constitutions of the 
various Colonies (now States), together with a brief history of the Federal movement in 
Australia, was embodied in this Chapter in issues of the Official Year Book up to No. 22. 

2. Commonwealth Constitution Act——The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act, 63 and 64 Vict., Chapter 12, namely: ‘‘ An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of 
Australia,” as amended by the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906, the 
Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909, the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 
1928, and the Constitution Alteration (Social Services) 1946, is given tn extenso hereunder, 
and the text contains all the alterations of the Constitution which have been made up to 
and including 31st July, 1951. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION ACT, 
63 & 64 VICT., CHAPTER 12. 


An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia. [9th July, rg900.] 


HEREAS the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland 

and Tasmania, humbly relying on the blessing of Almighty God, have agreed to 

unite in one indissoluble Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and under the Constitution hereby established : 

And whereas it is expedient to provide for the admission into the Commonweelth of 
other Australasian Colonies and possessions of the Queen : 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, ia this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 

1. This Act may be cited as the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 

2. The provisions of this Act referring to the Queen shall extend to Her Majesty's 
heirs and successors in the sovereignty of the United Kingdom. 

3. 1t shall be lawful for the Queen, with the advice of the Privy Council, to declare 
by proclamation that, on and after a day therein appointed, not being later then one 
year after the passing of this Act, the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, and also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that the people 
of Western Australia have agreed thereto, of Western Australia, shall be united in a 
Federal Commonwealth under the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. But the 
Queen may, at any time after the proclamation, appoint a Governor-General for the 
Commonwealth. 

4. The Commonwealth shall be established, and the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth shall take effect, on and after the day so appointed. But the Parliaments of the 
several colonies may at any time after the passing of this Act make any such laws, to 
eome into operation on the day so appointed, as they might have made if the Constitution 
had taken effect at the passing of this Act. 

5. This Act, and all laws made by the Parliament of the Commonwealth under the 
Constitution, shall be binding on the courts, judges, and people of every State and of 
every part of the Commonwealth, notwithstanding anything iu the laws of any State; 
and the laws of the Commonwealth shall be in force on all British ships, the Queen’s 
ships of war excepted, whose first port of clearance and whose port of destination are 
in the Commonwealth. 
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6. “ The Commonwealth ” shall mean the Commonwealth of Australis as established 
under this Act. 

“The States ’’ shall mean such of the colonies of New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Queensland, Tasmania, Victoria, Western Australia, and South Australia, including the 
northern territory of South Australia, as for the time being are parts of the Commonwealth, 
and such colonies or territories as may be admitted into or established by the Common- 
wealth as States ; and each of such parts of the Commonwealth shall be called ‘‘ a State.” 

“ Original States’? shall mean such States as are parts of the Commonwealth at 
ita eatablishment. 

7. The Federal Council of Australasia Act, 1885, is hereby repealed, but 60 as not 
to affect any laws passed by the Federal Council of Australasia and in force at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 

Any such law may be repealed as to any State by the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth, or a3 to any colony not being a State by the Parliament thereof. 

8. After the passing of this Act the Colonial Boundaries Act, 1895, shall not apply 
to any colony which becomes a State of the Commonwealth; but the Commonwealth 
chall be taken to be a self-governing colony for the purposes of that Act. 


4. The Constitution of the Commonwealth shall be as follows :— 


THE CONSTITUTION. 
fbis Constitution is divided as follows :— 
Chapter I.—The Parliament : 
Part 1.—General: 
Part Ii.—The Senate : 
Part IiI.—The House of Representatives : 
Part IV.—Both Houses of the Parliament : 
Part V.—Powers of the Parliament : 
Chapter II.—The Executive Government: 
Chapter III.—The Judicature : 
Chapter IV.—Finance and Trade : 
Chapter V.—The States: 
Chapter VI.—New States: 
Chapter VII.—Miscellaneous : 
Chapter VIII.—Alteration of the Constitution. 
The Schedule. 


CHAPTER I.—THE PARLIAMENT. 
Parr I.—GENERAL. 

1. The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Federal Parliament, 
which shall consist of the Queen, a Senate, and a House of Representatives, and which is 
hereinafter called ‘‘ The Parliament,” or ‘‘ The Parliament of the Commonwealth.” 

2. A Governor-General appointed by the Queen shall be Her Majesty’s representative 
in the Commonwealth, and shall have and may exercise in the Commonwealth during 
the Queen’s pleasure, but subject to this Constitution, such powers and functions of the 
Queen as Her Majesty may be pleased to assign to him. 

3. There shall be payable to the Queen out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
Commonwealth, for the salary of the Governor-General, an annual sum which, until the 

_ Parliament otherwise provides, shall be ten thousand pounds. 

The salary of @ Governor-General shall not be altered during his continuance in 
office. 

4. The provisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor-General extend and 
apply to the Governor-General for the time being, or such person as the Queen may 
appoint to administer the Government of the Commonwealth ; but no euch person shal} 
be entitled to receive any salary from the Commonwealth in respect of any other office 
during his administration of the Government of the Commonwealtb. 
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5. The Governor-General may appoint such times for holding the sessions of the. 
Parliament ss he thinks fit, and may also from time to time, by Proclamation or 
otherwise, prorogue the Parliament, and may in like manner dissolve the House of 
Representatives. 

After any general election the Parliament shalt be summoned to meet not later 
than thirty days after the day appointed for the return of the writs. 

The Parliament shall be summoned to meet not later than six months after the 
establishinent of the Commonwealth. 

6. There shall be a session of the Parliament once at least in every year, so that 
twelve months shall not intervene between the last sitting of the Parliament in one 
session and its first sitting in the next session. 


Part II.—TuHeE Senate. 


7. The Senate shall be composed of senators for each State, directly chosen by the 
people of the State, voting, until the Parliament otherwise provides, as one electorate. 

But until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, the Parliament 
of the State of Queensland, if that State be an Original State, may make laws dividing 
the State into divisions and determining the number of senators to be chosen for each 
division, and in the absence of such provision the State shall be one electorate. 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides there shall be six senators for each Original 
State*. The Parliament may make lawe increasing or diminishing the number of 
senators for each State, but so that equal representation of the several Original States 
shall be maintained and that no Original State shall have less than six senators. 

The senators shall be chosen for a term of six years, and the names of the senators 
ehosen for each State shall be certified by the Governor to the Governor-General. 

8. The qualification of electors of senators shall be in each State that which is 
prescribed by this Constitution, or by the Parliament, as the qualification for electors of 
members of the House of Representatives ; but in the choosing of senators each elector 
shall vote only once. 

g. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may make laws prescribing the method 
of choosing senators, but so that the method shall be uniform for all the States. Subject 
to any such law, the Parliament of each State may make laws prescribing the method 
of choosing the senators for that State. 

The Parliament of a State may make laws for determining the times and places of 
elections of senators for the State. 

1o. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to this Constitution, the 
laws in force in each State, for the time being, relating to elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to elections 
of senators fo. the State. 

11. The Senate may proceed to the despatch of business, notwithstanding the failure 
of any State to provide for its representation in the Senate. 

12. The Governor of any State may cause writs to be issued for elections of senators 
for the State. In case of the dissolution of the Senate the writs shall be issued within 
ten days from the proclamation of such dissolution. 

13. As soon as may be after the Senate first meets, and after each first meeting of 
the Senate following a dissolution thereof, the Senate shall divide the senators chosen 
for each State into two classes, as nearly equal in number as practicable ; and the placea 
of the senators of the first class shall become vacant at the expiration of {the third year] 
three years,t and the places of those of the second class at the expiration of [the sixth 
year] six years,t from the beginning of their term of service ; and afterwards the places 
of senators shall become vacant at the expiration of six years from the beginning of their 
term of service. 

The election to fill vacant places shall be made {in the year at the expiration of 
which] within one year beforef the places are to become vacant. 





* The Parliament has otherwise provided, by mezns of the Representation Act 1948, that 
the number of senators shall be ten for each State, from the first meeting of Parliament after the first 
dissolution of the House of Representatives occurring after the commencement of the Act (18th May, 
1948). 

+ As amended by Section 2 of the Constitution Alteration feats Elections) 1906. The words in 
square brackets have been repealed ; amendments are shown !n italics 
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For the purposes of this section the term of service of a senator shall be taken to 
begin on the first day of [January] July* following the day of his election, except in the 
eases of the first election and of the election next after any dissolution of the Senate, 
when it shall be taken to begin on the first day of (January) July* preceding the day 
of his election. 

14. Whenever the number of senators for a State is increased or diminished, the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth may make such provision for the vacating of the 
places of senators for the State as it deems necessary to maintain regularity in the rotation. 

15. If the place of a senator becomes vacant before the expiration of his term of 
service, the Houses of Parliament of the State for which he was chosen shall, sitting and 
voting together, choose a person to hold the place until the expiration of the term, or 
antil the election of a successor as hereinafter provided, whichever first happens. But 
{f the Houses of Parliament of the State are not in session at the time when the vacancy 
{s notified, the Governor of the State, with the advice of the Executive Council thereof, 
may appoint a person to hold the place until the expiration of fourteen days after the 
beginning of the next session of the Parliament of the State, or until the election ofa 
successor, whichever first happens. 

At the next general election of members of the House of Representatives, or at the 
aext election of senators for the State, whichever first happens, a successor shall, if the 
term has not then expired, be chosen to hold the place from the date of his election until 
the expiration of the term. 

The name of any senator so chosen or appointed shall be certified by the Governor 
of the State to the Governor-General. 

16. The qualifications of a senator shall be the same as those of a member of the 
House of Representatives. 

17. The Senate shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any other business, 
choose a senator to be the President of the Senate ; and as often as the office of President 
becomes vacant the Senate shall again choose a senator to be the President. 

The Presicent shal! cease to hold his office if he ceases to be a senator. He may be 
removed from office by a vote of the Senate, or he may resign his office or his seat by 
writing addressed to the Governor-General. 


18. Before or during any absence of the President, the Senate may choose a senator 
to perform his duties in his absence. 


19. A senator may, by writing addressed to the President, or to the Governor. 
General if there is no President or if the President is absent from the Commonwealth, 
resign his place, which thereupon shall become vacant. 


20. The place of a senator shall become vacant if for two consecutive months of 
any session of the Parliament he, without the permission of the Senate, fails to attend 
the Senate. 


21. Whenever a vacancy happens in the Senate, the President, or if there is no 
President or if the President is absent from the Commonwealth, the Governor-General, 
shall notify the same to the Governor of the State in the representation of which the 
vacancy has happened. 

22. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of at least one-third of 
the whole number of the senators shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Senate for the exercise of its powers. 

23. Questions arising in the Senate shall be determined by a majority of votes, and 
each senator shall have one vote. The President shall in all cases be entitled to a vote; 
and when the votes are equal the question shall pass in the negative. 


Part II1.—TxHe Houss or REPRESENTATIVES. 


24. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members directly chosen by 
the people of the Commonwealth, and the number of such members shall be, as nearly 
as practicable, twice the number of the senators. 





* As amended by Section 2 of the Cunstitution Altcration (Senate Elections) 1906, The worda in 
square brackets have been repealed ; amendments are shows in Italics. 
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The number of members chosen in the several States shall be in proportion to the 
respective numbers of their people, and shalt, until the Parliament otherwise provides, 
be determined, whenever necessary, in the following manner :— 

(i) A quota shall be ascertained by dividing the number of the people of the 
Commonwealth, as shown by the latest statistics of the Commonwealth, 
by twice the number of the senators ; 

(ii) The number of members to be chosen in each State shall be determined by 
dividing the number of the people of the State, as shown by the latest 
statistics of the Commonwealth, by the quota; and if on such division 
there is a remainder greater than one-half of the quota, one more member 
shall be chosen in the State. 

But notwithstanding anything in this section five members at least shall be chosen 
in each Original State. 

25. For the purposes of the last section, if by the law of any State all persons of 
any race are disqualified from voting at elections for the more numerous House of the 
Parliament of the State, then, in reckoning the number of the people of the State or of 
the Commonwealth, persons of that race resident in thet State shall not be counted. 


26. Notwithstanding anything in section twenty-four, the number of members to be 
shosen in each State at the first election shall be as follows :— 





New South Wales... 23 South Australia... 6 
Victoria... is 20 Tasmania .. as 5 
Queensland. . ae 8 

Provided that if Western Australia is an Original State, the numbers shall be as follows :— 
New South Wales .. 26 South Australia... 7 
Victoria... aS 23 Western Australia .. 5 
Queensland. . oe 9 Tasmania .. 5% 5 





27. Subject to this Constitution, the Parliament may make laws for increasing or 
diminishing the number of the members of the House of Representatives. 


28. Every House of Representatives shall continue for three years from the first 
meeting of the House, and no longer, but may be sooner dissolved by the Governor- 
General. 


29. Until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, the Parliament 
of any State may make laws for determining the divisions in each State for which 
members of the House of Representatives may be chosen, and the number of members 
to be chosen for each division. A division shall not be formed out of parts of different 
States. 

In the absence of other provision, each State shall be one electorate. 


30. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualification of electors of members 
of the House of Representatives shall be in each State that which is prescribed by the 
law of the State as the qualification of electors of the more numerous House of Parliament 
of the State; but in the choosing of members each elector shall vote only once.* 


31. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to this Constitution, the 
laws in force in each State for the time being relating to elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to elections in 
the State of members of the House of Representatives. 


32. The Governor-General in Council may cause writs to be issued for general 
elections of members of the House of Representatives. 

After the first general election, the writs shall be issued within ten days from the 
expiry of a House of Representatives or from the proclamation of a dissolution thereof. 


33- Whenever a vacancy happens in the House of Representatives, the Speaker shall 
{sasue his writ for the election of a new member, or if there is no Speaker or if he is absent 
from the Commonwealth the Governor-General in Council may issue the writ. 





* The Parliament has otherwise provided, by means of the Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918~1949, 
Section 39 (repealing an Cariicr provisi n made by the Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902). For present 
qualifications ¢ce Chapter ITI.—Gcneral Gov.rament, 
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34. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualifications of a member of the 
House of Representatives shall be as follows :-— 

{i) He must be of the full age of twenty-one years, and must be an elector 
entitled to vote at the election of members of the House of Representatives, 
or a person qualified to become such elector, and must have been for three 
years at the least a resident within the limits of the Commonwealth as 
existing at the time when he is chosen : 

(ii) He must be a subject of the Queen, either natural-born or for at least five 
years naturalized under a law of the United Kingdom, or of a Colony which 
has become or becomes a State, or of the Commonwealth, or of a State.* 


35. The House of Representatives shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any 
other business, choose a member to be the Speaker of the House, and as often as the 
office of Speaker becomes vacant the House shall again choose a member to be the 
Speaker. 

The Speaker shall cease to hold ‘his office if he ceases to be a member. He may 
be removed from office by a vote of the House, or he may resign his office or his seat 
by writing addressed to the Governor-General. 


36. Before or during any absence of the Speaker, the House of Representatives 
may choose a member to perform his duties in his absence. 


37. A member may by writing addressed to the Speaker, or to the Governor-General 
{f there is no Speaker or if the Speaker is absent from the Commonwealth, resign his 
place, which thereupon sha!l become vacant. 


38. The place of a member shall become vacant if for two consecutive months of 
any session of the Parliament he, without the permission of the House, fails to attend 
the House. 


39. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of at Jeast one-third of 
the whole number of the members of the House of Representatives shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the House for the exercise of its powers, 


40. Questions arising in the House of Representatives shall be determined by a 
majority of votes other than that of the Speaker. The Speaker shall not vote unless 
the numbers are equal, and then he shall have a casting vote. 


Part IV.—Botu Hovusts oF THE PARLIAMENT. 


41. No adult person who has or acquires a right to vote at elections for the more 
aumerous House of the Parliament of a State shall, while the right continues, be 
prevented by any law of the Commonwealth from voting at elections for either House 
of the Parliament of the Commonwealth. 


42. Every senator and every member of the House of Representatives shall before 
taking his seat make and subscribe before the Governor-General, or some person 
authorized by him, an oath or affirmation of allegiance in the form set forth in the 
schedule to this Constitution. 


43. A member of either House of the Parliament shall be incapable of being chosen 
or of sitting as a member of the other House. 


44. Any person who— 

(i) Is under any acknowledgment of allegiance, obedience, or adherence to a 
foreign power, or is a subject or a citizen or entitled to the rights or 
privileges of a subject or a citizen of a foreign power: or 

(ii) Is attainted of treason, or has been convicted and is under sentence, or subject 
to be sentenced, for any offence punishable under the law of the Common. 
wealth or of a State by imprisonment for one year or longer: or 

(iii) Is an undischarged bankrupt or insolvent : or 
(iv) Holds any office of profit under the Crown, or any pension payable during the 
pleasure of the Crown out of any of the revenues of the Commonwealth : or 


* The Pa:liament has otherwi-e provided, by means of the Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1944, 
section 69. For present qualifications see Chaptcr [{1.—General Government. 
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(v) Has any direct or indirect pecuniary interest in any agreement with the Publis 
Service of the Commonwealth otherwise than as a member and in common 
with the other members of an incorporated company consisting of more 
than twenty-five persons : 


shall be incapable of being chosen or of sitting as a senator or a member of the House 
of Representatives. 


But sub-section iv. does not apply to the office of any of the Queen’s Ministers of 
State for the Commonwealth, or of any of the Queen’s Ministers for a State, or to the 
receipt of pay, half-pay, or a pension by any person as an officer or member of the Queen’s 
navy or army, or to the receipt of pay as an officer or member of the naval or military 
forces of the Commonwealth by any person whose services are not wholly employed by 
the Commonwealth. 


45. If a senator or member of the House of Representatives— 


(i) Becomes subject to any of the disabilities mentioned in the last preceding 
section : or 
(ii) Takes the benefit, whether by assignment, composition, or otherwise, of any 
law relating to bankrupt or insolvent debtors: or 
(iii) Directly or indirectly takes or agrees to take any fee or honorarium for services 
rendered to the Commonwealth, or for services rendered in the Parliament 
to any person or State: 


his place shall thereupon become vacant. 


46. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any person declared by thia 
Constitution to be incapable of sitting as a senator or as a member of the House of 
Representatives shall, for every day on which he so sits, be liable to pay the sum of 
one hundred pounds to any person who sues for it in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


47. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any question respecting the qualification 
of a senator or of a member of the House of Representatives, or respecting & vacanoy 
in either House of the Parliament, and any question of a disputed election to either House, 
shall be determined by the House in which the question arises. 


48. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, each senator and each member of the 
House of Representatives shall receive an allowance of four hundred pounds a year, to 
be reckoned from the day on which he takes his seat.* 


49. The powers, privileges, and immunities of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, and of the members and the committees of each House, shall be such 
as are declared by the Parliament, and until declared shall be those of the Commons 
House of Parliament of the United Kingdom, and of its members and committees, at 
the establishment of the Commonwealth. 


50. Each House of the Parliament may make rules and orders with respect to— 


(i) The mode in which its powers, privileges, and immunities may be exercised 
and upheld ; 

(ii) The order and conduct of its business and proceedings either separately or 
jointly with the other House. 





* The Parlismeatury allowance was fucreased to £600 per annum in 1907 (except in the cases of 
Ministers, the Presiding Officers of the two Ifousea, and the Chairmen of Cunimittees, whose alluwances 
reimaiied at £400, ia addition tu the emoluments of office), and to £1,000 per annuum in 1920 (Ministre, 
ete., £800). Under fusneial emergency k gislotion Parli mentary sal.ries and allowances were reduced 
generally, the Lowest b vel reached iu rezpect of the Parliamentary aNowance being £750 per annum In 
1932. Subsequently there was a gradual restoration to former levels, the alluwance reaching £1,000 
per annum ag dn ia 1938, when, also, the proviso for the reduced allowance to Ministers, etc, was removed. 
In 1947 the Parliimeutary allowance was increastd to £1,500 per annum. In 1920 additional allowances 
of £200 and £400 per annum, respectively, were granted to the Leaders of the Opposition in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, and in 1947 they were increased to £300 and £600 reapectively. In 
1947, also, an additi nal allowance of £400 per annum waa granted tv the Leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives (other than the Leader of the Opposition) of a recegnized pelitical party whieh has not less 
than ten members in the House of Representatives, aud of which no member is a Minister. 
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Part V.—PowEgs OF THE PaRLIAMENT.* 


51. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have power to make laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth with respect to— 


(i) Trade and commerce with other countries, and among the States : 

(ii) Taxation ; but so as not to discriminate between States or parts of States: 

(iii) Bounties on the production or export of goods, but so that such bounties shall 
be uniform throughout the Commonwealth : 

(iv) Borrowing money on the public credit of the Commonwealth : 

(¥) Postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and other like services : 

(vi) The naval and military defence of the Commonwealth and of the several 
States, and the control of the forces to execute and maintain the laws of 
the Commonwealth : 

(vii) Lighthouses, lightships, beacons and buoys: 

(viii) Astronomical and meteorological observations : 

(ix) Quarantine : 

(x) Fisheries in Australian waters beyond territorial limits : 

(xi) Census and statistics : 

(xii) Currency, coinage, and legal tender : 

(xiii) Banking, other than State banking ; also State banking extending beyond the 
limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of 
paper money : 

(xiv) Insurance, other than State insurance ; also State insurance extending beyond 
the limits of the State concerned : 

(xv) Weights and measures : 

(xvi) Bills of exchange and promissory notes : 

(xvii) Bankruptcy and insolvency : 
(xviii) Copyrights, patents of inventions and designs, and trade marks : 

(xix) Naturalization and aliens : 

(xx) Foreign corporations, and trading or financial corporations formed within the 
limits of the Commonwealth ; 

(xxi) Marriage : 

(xxii) Divorce and matrimonial causes; and in relation thereto, parental rights, and 
the custody and guardianship of infants : 

(xxiii) Invalid and old-age pensions : 

(xxiiia) ¢The provision of maternity allowances, widows’ pensions, child endowment, 
unemployment, pharmaceutical, sickness and hospital benefits, medical and 
dental services (but not so as to authorize any form of civil conscription), 
benefits to students and family allowances : 

(xxiv) The service and execution throughout the Commonwealth of the civil and 
criminal process and the judgments of the courts of the States : 

(xxv) The recognition throughout the Commonwealth of the laws, the public Acta 
and records, and the judicial proceedings of the States : 

(xxvi) The people of any race, other than’ the aboriginal race in any State, for whom 
it is deemed necessary to make special laws : 

(xxvii) Immigration and emigration : 

(xxviii) The influx of criminals : 

(xxix) External affairs : 

(xxx) The relations of the Commonwealth with the islands of the Pacific : 

(xxxi) The acquisition of property on just terms from any State or person for any 
purpose in respect of which the Parliament has power to make laws: 

(xxxii) The control of railways with respect to transport for the naval and military 
purposes of the Commonwealth : 

(xxxiii) The acquisition, with the consent of a State, of any railways of the State on 
terms arranged between the Commonwealth and the State: 








* Particulars of proposed laws which were submitted to referenda are referred to In Chapter IIL., 


Generai Government. 
¢ Under Section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (Social Services) 1946, the Constitution was amended 


by the insertion of this paragrapb. 
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(xxxiv) Railway construction and extension in any State with the consent of thes 
State: 

(xxxv) Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State: 

(xxxvi) Matters in respect of which this Constitution makes provision until the 
Parliament otherwise provides : 

(xxxvii) Matters referred to the Parliament of the Commonwealth by the Parliament 
or Parliaments of any State or States, but so that the law shall extend 
only to States by whose Parliaments the matter is referred, or which 
afterwards adopt the law: 

(xxxviii) The exercise within the Commonwealth, at the request or with the concurrence 
of the Parliaments of all the States directly concerned, of any power which 
can at the establishment of this Constitution be exercised only by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom or by the Federal Council of 
Australasia : 

(xxxix) Matters incidental to the execution of any power vested by this Constitution 
in the Parliament or in either House thereof, or in the Government of the 
Commonwealth, or in the Federal Judicature, or in any department or 
officer of the Commonwealth. 


32. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have exclusive power to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth with respect to— 


(i) The seat of Government of the Commonwealth, and all places acquired by tho 
Commonwealth for public purposes : 

(ii) Matters relating to any department of the public service the control of which 
is by this Constitution transferred to the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth : 

(iii) Other matters declared by this Constitution to be within the exclusive power 
of the Parliament. 


53. Proposed laws appropriating revenue or moneys, or imposing taxation, shall not 
originate in the Senate. But a proposed law shall not be taken to appropriate revenue 
or moneys, or to impose taxation, by reason only of its containing provisions for the 
imposition or appropriation of fines or other pecuniary penalties, or for the demand or 
payment or appropriation of fees for licences, or fees for services under the proposed law. 

The Senate may not amend proposed laws imposing taxation, or proposed laws 
appropriating revenue or moneys for the ordinary annual services of the Government. 

The Senate may not amend any proposed laws so as to increase any proposed charge 
or burden on the people. 

The Senate may at any stage return to the House of Representatives any proposed 
law which the Senate may not amend, requesting, by message, the omission or amendment 
of any items or provisions therein. And the House of Representatives may, if it thinks 
fit, make any of such omissions or amendments, with or without modifications. 

Except as provided in this section, the Senate shall have equal power with the 
House of Representatives in respect of all proposed laws. 


54. The proposed law which appropriates revenue or moneys for the ordinary annual 
services of the Government shall deal only with such appropriation. 


55. Laws imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition of taxation, and 
any provision therein dealing with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

Laws imposing taxation, except laws imposing duties of customs or of excise, shall 
deal with one subject of taxation only ; but laws imposing duties of customs shall deal 
with duties of customs only, and laws imposing duties of excise shall deal with duties of 
excise only. 


56. A vote, resolution, or proposed law for the appropriation of revenue or moneys 
shall not be passed unless the purpose of the appropriation has in the same session been 
recommended by message of the Governor-General to the House in which the proposal 
originated. 
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57. If the House of Representatives passes any proposed law, and the Senate rejects 
or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of Representatives 
will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the House of Representatives, in 
the same or the next session, again passes the proposed law with or without any 
amendments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to by the Senate, and the 
Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of 
Representatives will not agree, the Governor-General may dissolve the Senate and the 
House of Representatives simultaneously. But such dissolution shall not take place 
within six months before the date of the expiry of the House of Representatives by 
effluxion of time. 

If after such dissolution the House of Representatives again passes the proposed 
law, with or without any amendments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to by 
the Senate, and the Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to 
which the House of Representatives will not agree, the Governor-General may convene 
& joint sitting of the members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives. 

The members present at the joint sitting may deliberate and shall vote together 
upon the proposed law as last proposed by the House of Representatives, and upon 
amendments, if any, which have been made therein by one House and not agreed to by 
the other, and any such amendments which are affirmed by an absolute majority of the 
total number of the members of the Senate and House of Representatives shall be taken 
to have been carried, and if the proposed law, with the amendments, if any, so carried 
is affirmed by an absolute majority of the total number of members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Houses of 
the Parliament, and shall be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent. 

58. When a proposed law passed by both Houses of the Parliament is presented to 
the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent, he shall declare, according to his discretion, 
but subject to this Constitution, that he assents in the Queen’s name, or that he withholds 
assent, or that he reserves the law for the Queen’s pleasure. 

The Governor-General may return to the House in which it originated any proposed 
law so presented to him, and may transmit therewith any amendments which he may 
recommend, and the Houses may deal with the recommendation. 

59. The Queen may disallow any law within one year from the Governor-General’a 
assent, and such disallowance on being made known by the Governor-General by speech 
or message to each of the Houses of the Parliament, or by Proclamation, shall annul 
the law from the day when the disallowance is so made known. 

60. A proposed law reserved for the Queen’s pleasure shall not have any force unless 
and until within two years from the day on which it was presented to the Governor- 
General for the Queen’s assent the Governor-General makes known, by speech or message 
to each of the Houses of the Parliament, or by Proclamation, that it has received the 

Queen’s assent. 


CHAPTER I1.—THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


61. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the Queen and is 
exercisable by the Governor-General as the Queen’s representative, and extends to the 
execution and maintenance of this Constitution, and of the laws of the Commonwealth. 

62. There shall be a Federal Executive Council to advise the Governor-General in 
the government of the Commonwealth, and the members of the Council shall be chosen 
and summoned by the Governor-General and sworn as Executive Councillors, and shall 
hold office during his pleasure. 

63. The provisions of this Constitution referring to the Governor-General in Council 
shall be construed as referring to the Governor-General acting with the advice of the 
Federal Executive Council. 

64. The Governor-General may appoint officers to administer such departments of 
State of the Commonwealth as the Governor-General in Council may establish. 

Such officers shall hold office during the pleasure of the Governor-General. They 
shall be members of the Federal Executive Council, and shall be the Queen’s Ministers 
of State for the Commonwealth. 
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After the first general election no Minister of State shall hold office for a longer 
period than three months unless he is or becomes a senator or a member of the House 
of Representatives. 

65. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the Ministers of State shall not exceed 
seven in number, and shall hold such offices as the Parliament prescribes, or, in the 
absence of provision, as the Governor-General directs.* 

66. There shall be payable to the Queen out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
the Commonwealth, for the salaries of the Ministers of State, an annual sum which 
until the Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed twelve thousand pounds a year.* 


67. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the appointment and removal of all 
other officers of the Executive Government of the Commonwealth shall be vested in the 
Governor-General in Council, unless the appointment is delegated by the Governor- 
General in Council or by a law of the Commonwealth to some other authority. 


68. The command in chief of the naval and military forces of the Commonwealth is 
vested in the Governor-General as the Queen’s representative. 

69. On a date or dates to be proclaimed by the Governor-General after the 
establishment of the Commonwealth the following departments of the public service in 
each State shall become transferred to the Commonwealth :-— 

Posts, telegraphs, and telephones: | Lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and buoys: 
Naval and military defence : Quarantine. 

But the departments of customs and of excise in each State shall become transferred 
to the Commonwealth on its establishment. 

70. In respect of matters which, under this Constitution, pass to the Executive 
Government of the Commonwealth, all powers and functions which at the establishment 
of the Commonwealth are vested in the Governor of a Colony, or in the Governor of a 
Colony with the advice of his Executive Council, or in any authority of a Colony, shall 
vest in the Governor-General, or in the Governor-General in Council, or in the authority 
exercising similar powers under the Commonwealth, as the case requires. 





CHAPTER III.—THE JUDICATURE. 


71. The judicial power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court, to be called the High Court of Australia, and in such other federal courts as the 
Parliament creates, and in such other courts as it invests with federal jurisdiction. The 
High Court shall consist of a Chief Justice, and so many other Justices, not less than 
two, as the Parliament prescribes.t 

72. The Justices of the High Court and of the other Courts created by the 
Parliament— 

(i) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council : 

(ii) Shall not be removed except by the Governor-General in Council, on an address 
from both Houses of the Parliament in the same session, praying for such 
removal on the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity : 

(iii) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix; but the 
remuneration shall not be diminished during their continuance in office.f 





* The Miai tors of St te were iucrcascd t ecightiu 1915, te wine in 1917, te ton in 1935, tc eleven in 
1938, and tu niactecn in 1947, a special war-time provision during the continuance in opcraticn of the 
National Security Act which was extended in 1946 on the expiry uf that Act. In 1951 the number was 
increased tu twenty. The annua) appropri-tiun for Minist 15’ sal rics received in additiin to their 
allowances as Members (see page 14), was increased to £13,650 iu 1915 and to £15,300 in 1917, Under 
financial emergency legislation. in addition to the reductions in Members’ alk wances the appropriaticno 
for Ministers was also reduced, in 1932 reachiug the level of £10,710. The reducticns were removed 
gradually, and finally in 1938, when the appropriaticn wags £16,950. At the same time, an additicnal 
allowance of £1,500 per annum was granted to the Prime Minit«r, and the proviso fcr the reduced 
Parllamentary allowance to Ministers was removed. In 1941 the aunual appropri: ticn for Ministers was 
increased, as 2 war-time provision, to £21,250. This was extended in 1946. In 1947 the appropriation 
was increased to £27,650, and in 1951 to £29,000. 

¢ The Juaiciary Act 1903 provided for a Chiet Justice and two other Justices. Subsequent amend- 
ments to the Act increased the number cf other Jus tices to four and later six, and then reduced it to five. 
In 1946 the number was agnin increased to six. The Judiciary Act 1903 also provided for the payment 
of a salary of £3,500 per annum to the Chief Justice aud of £3,000 pcr annum to cach cther Justice. In 
1947 these salaries were increased respectively to £4,500 and £4,000 per annum and in 1950 to £5,000 and 
£4,500 per annum. 
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73. The High Court shall have jurisdiction, with such exceptions and subject to such 
regulations as the Parliament prescribes, to hear and determine appeals from all 
judgments, decrees, orders, and sentences— 

(i) Of any Justice or Justices exercising the original jurisdiction of the High Court: 
(ii) Of any other federal court, or court exercising federal jurisdiction ; or of the 
Supreme Court of any State, or of any other court of any State from which 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies to the Queen in 
Council : 
(iii) Of the Inter-State Commission, but as to questions of law only : 
and the judgment of the High Court in all such cases shall be final and conclusive. 

But no exception or regulation prescribed by the Parliament shall prevent the High 
Court from hearing and determining any appeal from the Supreme Court of a State in 
any matter in which at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies from such 
Supreme Court to the Queen in Council. 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the conditions of and restrictions on 
appeals to the Queen in Council from the Supreme Courts of the several States shall be 
applicable to appeals from them to the High Court. 


74. No appeal shall be permitted to the Queen in Council from a decision of the 
High Court upon any question, howsoever arising, as to the limits inter ee of the 
Constitutional powers of the Commonwealth and those of any State or States, or as to 
the limits tnter se of the Constitutional powers of any two or more States, unless the 
High Court shall certify that the question is one which ought to be determined by Her 
Majesty in Council. 

The High Court may so certify if satisfied that for any special reason the certificate 
should be granted, and thereupon an appeal shall lie to Her Majesty in Council on the 
question without further leave. 

Except as provided in this section, this Constitution shall not impair any right 
which the Queen may be pleased to exercise by virtue of Her Royal prerogative tc grant 
special teave of appeal from the High Court to Her Majesty in Council. The Parliament 
may make laws limiting the matters in which such leave may be asked, but proposed 
laws containing any such limitation shall be reserved by the Governor-General for Her 
Majesty’s pleasure. 

75» In all matters— 

(i) Arising under any treaty : 

(ii) Affecting consuls or other representatives of other countries : 

(iii) In which the Commonwealth, or a person suing or being sued on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, is a party : 

(iv) Between States, or between residents of different States, or between a State 
and a resident of another State : 

(v) In which 4 writ of Mandamus or prohibition or an injunction is sought against 
an officer of the Commonwealth : 

the High Court shall have original jurisdiction. 


76. The Parliament may make laws conferring original jurisdiction on the High 
Court in any matter— 
(i) Arising under this Constitution, or involving its interpretation : 
(ii) Arising under any laws made by the Parliament : 
(iii) Of Admiralty and maritime jurisdiction : 
(iv) Relating to the same subject-matter claimed under the laws of different 
States. 
77. With respect to any of the matters mentioned in the last two sections the 
Parliament may make laws— 
(i) Defining the jurisdiction of any federal court other than the High Court: 
(ii) Defining the extent to which the jurisdiction of any federal court shall be 
exclusive of that which belongs to or is invested in the courts of the 
. States : 
(iii) Investing any court of a State with federal jurisdiction. 
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78. The Parliament may make laws conferring rights to proceed against the 
Commonwealth or a State in respect of matters within the limits of the judicial power. 


79. The federal jurisdiction of any court may be exercised by such number of judges 
as the Parliament prescribes. 


80. The tria] on indictment of any offence against any law of the Commonwealth 
shall be by jury, and every such trial shall be held in the State where the offence was 
sommitted, and if the offence was not committed within any State the trial shal be held 
at such place or places as the Parliament prescribes. 


CHAPTER IV.—FINANCE AND TRADE. 


81. All revenues or moneys raised or received by the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth shall form one Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the 
purposes of the Commonwealth in the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities 
imposed by this Constitution. 


82. The costs, charges, and expenses incident to the collection, management, and 
receipt of the Consolidated Revenue Fund shal] form the first charge thereon ; and the 
revenue of the Commonwealth shall in the first instance be applied to the payment of 
the expenditure of the Commonwealth. 


83. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury of the Commonwealth except 
ander appropriation made by law. 

But until the expiration of one month after the first meeting of the Parliament the 
Governor-General in Council may draw from the Treasury and expend such moneys as 
may be necessary for the maintenance of any department transferred to the Common- 
wealth and for the holding of the first elections for the Parliament. 


84. When any department of the public service of a State becomes transferred to 
the Commonwealth, all officers of the department shall become subject to the control 
of the Executive Government of the Commonwealth. 

Any such officer who is not retained in the service of the Commonwealth shall, 
unless he is appointed to some other office of equal emolument in the public service of 
the State, be entitled to receive from the State any pension, gratuity, or other 
compensation, payable under the law of the State on the abolition of his office. 

Any such officer who is retained in the service of the Commonwealth sha)! preserve 
all his existing and accruing rights, and shall be entitled to retire from office at the time, 
and on the pension or retiring allowance, which would be permitted by the law of the 
State if his service with the Commonwealth were a continuation of his service with the 
State. Such pension or retiring allowance shall be paid to him by the Commonwealth ; 
but the State shall pay to the Commonwealth a part thereof, to be calculated on the 
proportion which his term of service with the State bears to his whole term of service, 
and for the purpose of the calculation his salary shall be taken to be that paid to him by 
the State at the time of the transfer. 

Any officer who is, at the establishment of the Commonwealth, in the public service 
of a State, and who is, by consent of the Governor of the State with the advice of the 
Executive Council thereof, transferred to the public service of the Commonwealth, shall 
have the same rights as if he had been an officer of a department transferred to the 
Commonwealth and were retained in the service of the Commonwealth. 


85. When any department of the public service of a State is transferred to the 
Commonwealth— 

{i) All property of the State of any kind, used exclusively in connexion with the 
denartment, shall become vested in the Commonwealth; but, in the case 
of the departments controlling customs and excise and bounties, for such 
time only as the Governor-General in Council may declare to be necessary : 

(ii) The Commonwealth may acquire any property of the State, of any kind used, 
but not exclusively used in connexion with the department; the value 
thereof shall, if no agreement can be made, be ascertained in, as nearly as 
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may be, the manner in which the value of land, or of an interest in land, 
taken by the State for public purposes is ascertained under the law of the 
State in force at the establishment of the Commonwealth : 

fii) The Commonwealth shall compensate the State for the value of any property 
passing to the Commonwealth under this section ; if no agreement can be 
made as to the mode of compensation, it shall be determined under laws to 
be made by the Parliament : 

(iv) The Commonwealth shall, at the date of the transfer, assume the current 
obligations of the State in respect of the department transferred. 


86. On the establishment of the Commonwealth, the collection and control of duties 
of customs and of excise, and the control of the payment of bounties, shall pass to the 
Executive Government of the Commonwealth. 


87. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth and 
thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, of the net revenue of the Common. 
wealth from duties of customs and of excise not more than one-fourth shall be applied 
annually by the Commonwealth towards its expenditure. 

The balance shall, in accordance with this Constitution, be paid to the several Statea, 
or applied towards the payment of interest on debts of the several States taken over 
by the Commonwealth. 


88, Uniform duties of customs ehall be imposed within two years after the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 


89. Until the imposition of uniform duties of customs— 
(i) The Commonwealth shall credit to each State the revenues collected therein 
by the Commonwealth. 
(ii) The Commonwealth shall debit to each State— 

(a} The expenditure therein of the Commonwealth incurred solely for the 
maintenance or continuance, as at the time of transfer, of any 
department transferred from the State to the Commonwealth ; 

(8) The proportion of the State, according to the number of its people, in 
the other expenditure of the Commonwealth. 

(iii) The Commonwealth shall pay to each State month by month the balance (if 
any) in favour of the State. 


go. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs the power of the Parliament 
to impose duties of customs and of excise, and to grant bounties on the production os 
export of goods, shall become exclusive. 

On the imposition of uniform duties of customs all laws of the several States imposing 
duties of customs or of excise, or offering bounties on the production or export of goods, 
shall cease to have effect, but any grant of or agreement for any such bounty lawfully 
made by or under the authority of the Government of any State shall be taken to be 
good if made before the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight, and not otherwise. 


91. Nothing in this Constitution prohibits a State from granting any aid to or 
bounty on mining for gold, silver, or other metals, nor from granting, with the consent 
of both Houses of the Parliament of the Commonwealth expressed by resolution, any aid 
to or bounty on the production or export of goods. 


92. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade, commerce, and intercourse 
among the States, whether by means of internal carriage or ocean navigation, shall be 
absolutely free. . 

But notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, goods imported before the 
imposition of uniform duties of customs into anv State, or into any Colony which, whilst 
the goods remain therein, becomes a State, shall, on thence passing into another State 
within two years after the imposition of such duties, be liable to any duty chargeable on 
the importation of such goods into the Commonwealth, less any duty paid in respect of 
the goods on their importation. 
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93. During the first five years after the imposition of uniform duties of customs, 
and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides— 


(i) The duties of customs chargeable on goods imported into a State and afterwards 
passing into another State for consumption, and the duties of excise paid 
on goods produced or manufactured in a State and afterwards passing 
into another State for consumption, shall be taken to have been collected 
not in the former but in the latter State: 

(ii) Subject to the last sub-section, the Commonwealth shall credit revenue, debit 
expenditure, and pay balances to the several States as prescribed for the 
period preceding the imposition of uniform duties of customs. 


94. After five years from the imposition of uniform duties of customs, the Parliament 
may provide, on such basis as it deems fair, for the monthly payment to the several 
States of all surplus revenue of the Commonwealth, 


95. Notwithstanding anything inthis Constitution, the Parliament of the State of 
Western Australia, if that State be an Original State, may, during the first five years 
after the imposition of uniform duties of customs, impose duties of customs on goods 
passing into that State and not originally imported from beyond the limits of the 
Commonwealth : and such duties shall be collected by the Commonwealth. 

But any duty so imposed on any goods shall not exceed during the firat of such 
yoars the duty chargeable on the goods under the law of Western Australia in force at 
the imposition of uniform duties, and shall not exceed during the second, third. fourth, 
and fifth of such years respectively, four-fifths, three-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth of 
such latter duty, and all duties imposed under this section shall cease at the expiration 
of the fifth year after the imposition of uniform duties. 

If at any time during the five years the duty on any goods under this section is 
higher than the duty imposed by the Commonwealth on the importation of the like 
goods, then such higher duty shall be collected on the goods when imported into Western 
Australia from beyond the limits of the Commonwealth. 

96. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth and 
thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, the Parliament may grant financial 
assistance to any State on such terms and conditions as the Parliament thinks fit. 

97. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the laws in force in any Colony which 
has become or becomes a State with respect to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure 
of money on account of the Government of the Colony, and the review and audit of such 
receipt and expenditure, shall apply to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure of 
money on account of the Commonwealth in the State in the same manner as if the 
Commonwealth, or the Government or an officer of the Commonwealth, were mentioned 
whenever the Colony, or the Government or an officer of the Colony, is mentioned. 

98. The power of the Parliament to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
extends to navigation and shipping, and to railways the property of any State. 

99. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade, commerce, or 
revenue, give preference to one State or any part thereof over another State or any part 
thereof. 

100. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade or commerce, 
abridge the right of a State‘or of the residents therein to the reasonable use of the waters 
of rivers for conservation or irrigation. 


ror, There shall be an Inter-State Commission. with such powers of adjudication 
and administration as the Parliament deems necessary for the execution and maintenance, 
within the Commonwealth, of the provisions of this Constitution relating to trade and 
commerce, and of all laws made thereunder. 


102. The Parliament may by any law with respect to trade or commerce forbid, as 
to railways, any preference or discrimination by any State, or by any authority 
constituted under a State, if such preference or discrimination is undue and unreasonable, 
or unjust to any State: due regard being had to tue financial responsibilities incurred 
by any State in connexion with the construction and maintenance of its railways. But 
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no preference or discrimination shall, within the meaning of this section, be taken to be 
undue and unreasonable, or unjust to any State, unless so adjudged by the Inter-State 
Commission. 
103. The members of the Inter-State Commission— 
(i) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council: 
(ii} Shall hold office for seven years, but may be removed within that time by the 
Governor-General in Council, on an address from both Houses of the 
Parliament in the same session praying for such removal on the ground of 
proved misbehaviour or incapacity : 
(iii) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix; but such 
remuneration shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

104. Nothing in this Constitution shall render unlawful any rate for the carriage of 
goods upon a railway, the property of a State. if the rate is deemed by the Inter-State 
Commission to be necessary for the development of the territory of the State, and if the 
tate applies equally to goods within the State and to goods passing into the State from 
other States, 

105, The Parliament may take over from the States their public debts [as existing 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth],* or a proportion thereof according to the 
respective numbers of their people as shown by the latest statistics of the Commonwealth, 
and may convert, renew, or consolidate such debts, or any part thereof; and the State 
shall indemnify the Commonwealth in respect of the debts taken over, and thereafter 
the interest payable in respect of the debts shall be deducted and retained from the 
portions of the surplus revenue of the Commonwealth payable to the several States, 
or if such surplus is insufficient, or if there is no surplus, then the deficiency or the whole 
amount shall be paid by the several States. 

105a.t (i) The Commonwealth may make agreements with the States with respect to 
the public debts of the States, including— 

(a) the taking over of such debts by the Commonwealth ; 

(b) the management of such debts ; 

(c) the payment of interest and the provision and management of sinking funds in 
respect of such debts ; 

(d) the consolidation, renewal, conversion, and redemption of such debts ; 

(e) the indemnification of the Commonwealth by the States in respect of debte taken 
over by the Commonwealth ; and 

(f) the borrowing of money by the States or by the Commonwealth, or by the Common- 
wealth for the States. 

(ii) The Parliament may make laws for validating any euch agreement made before 
the commencement of this section. 

(iii) The Parliament may make laws for the carrying out by the parties thereto of any 
such agreement, 

(iv) Any such agreement may be varied or rescinded by the parties thereto, 

{v) Hvery such agreement and any such variation thereof shall be binding upon the 
Commonwealth and the States parties thereto notwithstanding anything contained in this 
Constitution or the Constitution of the several States or in any law of the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth or of any State. 

(vi) Lhe powers conferred by this section shall not be construed as being limited in any 
way by the provisions of section one hundred and five of this Constitution. 


CHAPTER V.—THE STATES. 

106, The Constitution of each State of the Commonwealth shall, subject to thie 
Conatitution, continue as at the establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the 
admission or establishment of the State, as the case may be, until altered in accordance 
with the Constitution of the State. 





* Under Section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909, the words in square brackets 
are omitted. 

+ Under Section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1928, the Constitution was amended 
by the insertion of this section. 
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107. Every power of the Parliament of a Colony which has become or becomes a 
State, shall, unless it is by this Constitution exclusively vested in the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth or withdrawn from the Parliament of the State, continue as at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the admission or establishment of the 
State, as the case may be. 

108, Every law in force in a Colony which has become or becomes a State, and 
relating to any matter within the powers of the Parliament of the Commonwealth, shall, 
subject to this Constitution, continue in force in the State; and, until provision is made 
in that behalf by the Parliament of the Commonwealth, the Parliament of the State 
shall have such powers of alteration and of repeal in respect of any such law as the 
Parliament of the Colony had until the Colony became a State. 

109. When a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Commonwealth, the 
fatter shall prevail, and the former shall, to the extent of the inconsistency, be invalid. 

110, The provisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor of a State extend 
and apply to the Governor for the time being of the State, or other chief executive officer 
or administrator of the government of the State. 

11x. The Parliament of a State may surrender any part of the State to ths Common- 
wealth ; and upon such surrender, and the acceptance thereof by the Commonwealth, 
auch part of the State shall become subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Common- 
wealth. 

112. After uniform duties of customs have been imposed, a State may levy on 
imports or exports, or on goods passing into or out of the State, such charges as may be 
necessary for executing the inspection laws of the State; but the net produce of all 
charges so levied shall be for the use of the Commonwealth ; and any such inspection 
laws may be annulled by the Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

113. All fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquids passing into any State or 
remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, or storage, shall be subject to the laws of 
the State as if such liquids had been produced in the State. 

114. A State shall not, without the consent of the Parliament of the Commonwealth, 
raise or maintain any naval or military force, or impose any tax on property of any kind 
belonging to the Commonwealth, nor shall the Commonwealth impose any tex on property 
of any kind belonging to a State. 

115. A State shall not coin money, nor make anything but gold and silver coin a 
legal tender in payment of debts. 

116. The Commonwealth shall not make any law for establishing any religion, or 
for imposing any religious observance, or for prohibiting the free exercise of any religion, 
and no religious test shall be required as a qualification for any office or public trust 
under the Commonwealth. 

117. A subject of the Queen, resident in any State, shall not be subject in any other 
State to any disability or discrimination which would not be equally applicable to him 
if he were a subject of the Queen resident in such other State. 

418. Full faith and credit shall be given, throughout the Commonwealth, to the 
laws, the public Acts and records, and the judicial proceedings of every State. 

x19. The Commonwealth shall protect every State against invasion and, on the 
application of the Executive Government of the State, against domestic violence. 

120, Every State shall make provision for the detention in its prisons of persons 
acoused or convicted of offences against the laws of the Commonwealth, and for the 
punishment of persons convicted of such offences, and the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth may make laws to give effect to this provision. 


CHAPTER VI.—NEW STATES. 


121. The Parliament may admit to the Commonwealth or establish new States, 
and may upon such admission or establishment make or impose such terms and 
conditions, including the extent of representation in either House of the Parliament, 
as it thinks fit. 
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122. The Parliament may make laws for the government of any territory surrendered 
by any State to and accepted by the Commonwealth, or of any territory placed by the 
Queen under the authority of and accepted by the Commonwealth, or otherwise acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and may allow the representation of such territory in either 
Houee of the Parliament to the extent and on the terms which it thinks fit. 


123. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may, with the consent of the 
Parliament of a State, and the approval of the majority of the electors of the State 
voting upon the question, increase, diminish, or otherwise alter the limits of the State, 
upon such terms and conditions as may be agreed on, and may, with the like consent, 
make provision respecting the effect and operation of any increase or diminution or 
alteration of territory in relation to any State affected. 


124. A new State may be formed by separation of territory from a State, but only- 
with the consent of the Parliament thereof, and a new State may be formed by the union 
of two or more States or parts of States, but only with the consent of the Parliamente 
of the States affected. 


CHAPTER VII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


125. The seat of Government of the Commonwealth shall be determined by the 
Parliament, and shall be within territory which shall have been granted to or acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and shall be vested in and belong to the Commonwealth, and 
shall be in the State of New South Wales, and be distant not less than one hundred 
miles from Sydney. 

Such territory shall contain an area of not less than one hundred square miles, and 
euch portion thereof as shall consist of Crown lands shall be granted to the Common- 
wealth without any payment therefor. 

The Parliament shall sit at Melbourne until it meet at the seat of Government. 


126. The Queen may authorize the Governor-General to appoint any person, or any 
persons jointly or severally, to be his deputy or deputies within any part of the Common- 
wealth, and in that capacity to exercise during the pleasure of the Governor-General 
such powers and functions of the Governor-General as he thinks fit to assign to such 
deputy or deputies, subject to any limitations expressed or directions given by the 
Queen ; but the appointment of such deputy or deputies shall not affect the exercise 
by the Governor-General himself of any power or function. 


127. In reckoning the numbers of the people of the Commonwealth, or of a State or 
other part of the Commonwealth, aboriginal natives shall not be counted. 


CHAPTER VIII.—ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
128. This Constitution shall not be altered except in the following manner :— 


The proposed law for the alteration thereof must be passed by an absolute majority 
of each House of the Parliament, and not less than two nor more than six months after 
its passage through both Houses the proposed law shall be submitted in each State to 
the electors qualified to vote for the election of members of the House of Representatives, 


But if either House passes any such proposed law by an absolute majority, and the 
other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with any amendment to which the 
first-mentioned House will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the 
first-mentioned House in the same or the next session again passes the proposed law 
by an absolute majority with or without any amendment which has been made or agreed 
to by the other House, and such other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with 
any amendment to which the first-mentioned House will not agree, the Governor-General 
may submit the proposed law as last proposed by the first-mentioned House, and either 
with or without any amendments subsequently agreed to by both Houses, to the electors 
{pn each State qualified to vote for the election of the House of Representatives. 
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When a proposed law is submitted to the electors the vote shall be taken in such 
manner as the Parliament prescribes. But until the qualification of electors of members 
of the House of Representatives becomes uniform throughout the Commonwealth, only 
one-half the electors voting for and against the proposed law shall be counted in any 
State in which adult suffrage prevails. . 

And if in a majority of the States a majority of the electors voting approve the 
proposed law, and if a majority of all the electors voting also approve the proposed law, 
it shall be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent. . 

No alteration diminishing the proportionate representation of any State in either 
House of the Parliament, or the minimum number of representatives of a State in the 
House of Representatives, or increasing, diminishing, or otherwise altering the limits of 
the State, or in any manner affecting the provisions of the Constitution in relation 
thereto, shall become law unless the majority of the electors voting in that State approve 
the proposed law. 


SCHEDULE. 
Oat. 


I, A.B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Her heirs and successors according to law. So HELP ME Gop! 


AFFIRMATION. 


I, A.B., do solemnly and sincerely affirm and declare that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Her heirs and successors according to law. 


(Nore.—The name of the King or Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the time being is to be substituted from time to time.) 


3. The Royal Proclamation.—The preceding Act received the Royal assent on the 
oth July, 1900. This made it lawful to declare that the people of Australia should be 
anited in a Federal Commonwealth. This proclamation, made on the 17th September, 
goo, constituted the Commonwealth as from the 1st January, 1901 ; it reads as follows :— 


BY THE QUEEN. 


A PROCLAMATION. 
(Signed) Victoria R. 

WHEREAS by an Act of Parliament passed in the Sixty-third and 
Sixty-fourth Years of Our Reign, intituled ‘‘ An Act to constitute the Common- 
wealth of Australia,” it is enacted that it shall be lawful for the Queen, with the 
advice of the Privy Council, to declare by Proclamation, that, on and after a day 
therein appointed, not being later than One year after the passing of this Act, the 
people of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, 
and also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that the people of Western Australia have 
agreed thereto, of Western Australia, shall be united in a Federal Commonwealth 
under the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


And whereas We are satisfied that the people of Western Australia have 
agreed thereto accordingly. 


We therefore, by and with the advice of Our Privy Council, have thought fit 
to issue this Our Royal Proclamation, and We do hereby declare that on and after 
the First day of January One thousand nine hundred and one, the people of New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, and Western 
Australia shall be united in a Federal Commonwealth under the name of the 
Commonweaith of Australia. 


Given at Our Court at Balmoral this Seventeenth day of September, in the 
Year of Our Lord One thousand nine hundred, and in the Sixty-fourth Year of 
Our Reign. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 
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CHAPTER Il. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


§ 1. General Description of Australia. 


1. Geographical Position.—(i) General. The Australian Commonwealth, which 
tncludes the island continent of Australia proper and the island of Tasmania, is situated 
{n the Southern Hemisphere, and comprises in all an area of about 2,974,581 square 
miles, the mainland alone containing about 2,948,366 square miles. Bounded on the 
west and east by the Indian and Pacific Oceans respectively, it lies between longitudes 
113° 9’ E. and 153° 39’ E., while its northern and southern limits are the parallels of 
latitude 10° 41’ S. and 39° 8’ S., or, including Tasmania, 43° 39’ S. On its north are the 
Timor and Arafura Seas and Torres Strait—on its south the Southern Ocean and Bass 
Strait. The extreme points are ‘Steep Point” on the west, “Cape Byron” on the 
east, ‘‘ Cape York ” on the north, “* Wilson’s Promontory ” on the south, or, if Tasmania 
be included, “‘ South-East Cape.” 

(ii) Tropical and Temperate Regions. Of the total area of Australia nearly 40 per 
cent. lies within the tropics. Assuming, as is usual, that the latitude of the Tropic of 
Capricorn is 23° 30’ S., the areas within the tropical and temperate zones are approximately 
as follows :— 


AUSTRALIA : AREAS OF TROPICAL AND TEMPERATE REGIONS. 





Area. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. |N.Terr.| Total. 
(a) 


Within Tropical Zone i 
aq. miles a ee 359,000 oe 364,000 Pa 426,320 | 1,149,320 
Within Temperate Zone 
8q. miles | 310,372 ! 87,884 | 311,500 | 380,070 | 611,920 | 26,215 | 97,300 | 1,825,261 














Total Area sq. tiles | 310,372 | 87,884 | 670,500 | 380,070 | 975,920 | 26,215 | 523,620 | 2,974,583 
































Ratio of Tropical par H 

















whole State .. os 0.535 oe 0.373 oe 0.814 | 0.386 
Ratio of Temperate part to 
whole State .. Ss 13 I 0.465 I 0.627 I 0.186 | 0.614 


, 





(a Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


Thus, of the whole of Australia, the tropical part is roughly about five-thirteenths, (0.386) 
or, of the three territories with areas within the tropical zone, about one-half (0.530). 


2. Area of Australia compared with Areas of other Countries.—The area of 
Australia is almost ss great as that of the United States of America, four-fifths of that 
of Canada, more than one-fifth of the area of the British Commonwealth, nearly three- 
fourths of the whole area of Europe, and about 25 times as large as Great Britain and 
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Ireland. 
table :— 


AREA OF AUSTRALIA AND OF OTHER COUNTRIES, circa 1949, 





Country. 





Continental Divisions— 
Europe (a) 
Asia () 
U.S.S.R. (Europe ‘and Asia) 
Africa .. é 
North and Central America 
and West Indies 
South America .. 
Oceania 
Total, excluding Aretic 
and Antarctic Conts. 


Burope(2)— 

France. . 

Spain ( incl. possessions) 

Sweden we ine 

Germany of ov 

Finland he ar 

Norway a a 

Poland 

Italy 

Yugoslavia ie 

United Kangdom. 

Rumania 

Other .. ae 
Total ws 


Asia(a)— 
China and pe beninnntess: 
India .. 
Indonesia(’) 
Tran... 
Mongolian Peoples’ Republic 
Saudi Arabia 
Pakistan 
Turkey 
French Indo- China 
Burma.. 
Afghanistan 
Thailand 
Other .. 
Total 


U.S.S.R. -- 


Africa— 
French West Africa ‘ 
French Equatorial Africa. . 
Anglo- Egyptian Sudan 
Belgian Congo 
Algeria 
Libya .. 


ee 6 © we 


(a) Excludes U.S.S.B., shown below. 








(°000 sq. miles.) 


Area. 


1,914 
10,359 
8,599 


_ 11,681 


9,367 
6,854 


3,394 


52,078 


213 
194 
173 
136 
130 
125 
120 
116 

99 

94 

g2 
422 


1,914 


35759 
1,221 
735 
629 
626 


597 - 


360 
287 
272 
262 
251 
198 
1,162 


10,359 
8,599 


1,805 
969 
967 
905 
851 
679 


Country. 





Africa—continued. 
Angola 
Union of South Africa 
Ethiopia : 
Egypt .. 
Tanganyika Territory a 
Wigeria and Protectorate. . 
South-West Africa 3 
Mozambique... Pe 
Northern Rhodesia : 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Madagascar 
Kenya Colony and Proteo- 

torate : 

Other .. et as 


Total 


North and Central panlcstes 
Canada 
United States of America. a 
Greenland 
Mexico 
Alaska 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Other .. 

Total 


South America— 

Brazil . 

Argentine Republio 

Peru... 

Colombia iextio of t Panama) 

Bolivia or 

Venezuela ws i 

Chile 

Paraguay 

Ecuador ae ste 

Other .. ee ie 
Total id ie 


ee es 


Oceania— 

Commonwealth of Australia 

New Zealand and se 
dencies 

New Guinea Fe aa 

Papua sa ws 

Other .. a ihe 
Total ae 


British Commonwealth 


(0) Includes Dutch New Guinea. 


The ares of Australia and of certain other countries are shown in the following 


481 
473 


386 
363 
339 
318 
298 
290 
275 
229 


225 
1,420 


11,681 


3,843 
3,022 
840 
760 
586 
59 


200 


9.367 


3,288 
1,079 
482 
440 
413 
352 
286 
157 
106 
251 


6,854 


2,975 


104 
93 
91 
41 


3,304 


13,258 
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The areas shown in the table are obtained from the Demographic Yearbook, 1949-50 
published by the United Nations and the countries have been arranged in accordance 
with the continental groups used therein. 


3. Areas of Political Subdivisions—As already stated, Australia consists of six 
States and the Northern, and Australian Capital, Territories. The areas of these, and 
their proportions of the total of Australia, are shown in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIA : AREA OF STATES AND TERRITORIES. 





State or Territory. Area. Proportion 








of ‘Total. 
Sq. miles. % 

New South Wales ee a 309,433 10.40 
Victoria ? BE Ls 87,884 2.96 
Queensland 68 es ea 670,500 22.54 
South Australia. . Ls su 380,070 . 12.78 
Western Australia ee ne 975,920 32.81 
Tasmania _ Ag 26,215, 0.88 
Northern Territory oe 523,620 17.60 
Australian Capital Territory 2 939 0.03 

Total... wa -. | 2,974,581 100.00 





4. Coastal Configuration—(i) General. There are no striking features in the 
configuration of the coast ; the most remarkable indentations are the Gulf of Carpentaria 
on the north and the Great Australian Bight on the south. The Cape York Peninsula 
on the extreme north is the only other remarkable feature in the outline. In Official 
Year Book No. 1 an enumeration is given of the features of the coast-line of Australia 
(see pp. 60-68). 

(ii) Coast-line. The lengths of coast-line, excluding minor indentations, of each 
State and of the whole continent, and the area per mile of coast-line, are shown in the. 
following table :— 


AUSTRALIA : COAST-LINE AND AREA PER MILE THEREOF, 














Area Area 

State. Coast-line. | per Mile of State. Coast-line. } per Mile of 
Coast-line. Coast-line 

Miles. Sq. miles. Miles. | Sq. miles. 
New South vee) 700 443 Western Australia 45350 224 
Victoria. . 680 129 Northern Territory | 1,040 503 
Queensland oat 3,000 223 Continent (6) .. | 11,310 261 
South Australia .. 1,540 247 Tasmania ae goo 29 

(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (6) Area 2,948,366 square miles. 


For the entire Commonwealth of Australia there is a coast-line of 12,210 miles 
with an average of 244 square miles for one mile of coast-line. According to Strelbitski, 
Europe has only 75 square miles of area to each mile of coast-line, and, according to 
more recent figures, England and Wales have only one-third of this, 25 square miles. 


5. Geographical Features of Australia.—In separate issues of earlier Official Year 
Books fairly complete information has been given concerning some special geographical 
element. The nature of*this information and its position in the various issues can 
be readily ascertained on reference to the special index following the index to maps and 
grapbs at the end of this issue. 


6. Fauna, Flora, Geology and Seismology of Australia.—Special articles dealing with 
these features have appeared in previous issues of the Official Year Book, but limits of 
space naturally preclude their repetition in each volume. As pointed out in par. §,. 
however, the nature and position of these articles can be readily ascertained from the 
special index. 
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§ 2. Climate and Meteorology of Australia.* 


x. Introductory.—Previous issues of the Official Year Book, notably No. 3, pp. 79 
and 80, and No. 4, pp. 84 and 87, contained outlines of the history of Australian 
meteorology and the creation and organization of the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Meteorology. Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 30-32, contained paragraphs devoted to 
(i) Organization of the Meterological Service; (ii) Meteorological Publications; (iii) 
Equipment; and (iv) Meteorological Divisions. 


By reason of its insular geographical position and the absence of striking physical 
features, whether in marine gulfs or in important mountains, Australia is, on the whole, 
leas subject to extremes of weather than are regions of similar area in other parts of the 
globe, and latitude for latitude Australia is, on the whole, more temperate. 


The average elevation of the surface of the land is low, probably close to goo feet 
above the sea. The altitudes range up to a little over 7,300 feet, hence its climate 
embraces a great many features, from the characteristically tropical to what is essentially 
alpine, a fact indicated in some measure by the name Australian Alps given to the southern 
portion of the Great Dividing Range. 

On the coast, the rainfall is often abundant and the atmosphere moist, but in some 
portions of the interior is very limited, and the atmosphere dry. The distribution of 
forest, therefore, with its climatic influence, is very uneven. Jn the interior, in places, 
there are fine belts of trees, but there are large areas also which are treeless, and here 
the air is hot and parching in summer. Again, on the coast, even so far south as latitude 
35°, the vegetation is tropical in its luxuriance, and to some extent also in character. 
Climatologically, therefore, Australia may be said to present a great variety of features. 


2. Temperature.—(i) Effective Temperature. When a meteorologist speaks of 
temperature he means the temperature of the air indicated by a thermometer sheltered 
from precipitation, from direct, rays of the sun and from radiation of heat from the ground 
and neighbouring objects, yet freely exposed to the circulation of the air. In other words, 
he means temperature measured under conditions standardized ag near as possible in a 
Stevenson Screen, which is the standard housing for meteorological thermometers. 


This shade temperature as measured by a ‘‘ dry bulb” thermometer shows only the 
actual temperature experienced by dry inorganic substances, not the sensible temperatures 
felt by organic bodies. In the case of human beings, sensible temperature is affected 
by the rate of conduction of heat to or from the body by moving air and also by the rate 
of cooling due to evaporation from the skin and respiratory passages. The wind and 
humidity therefore determine the sensible temperature. 

The humidity (relative humidity) is determined from the readings of the dry and 
wet bulb thermometers. Of late years, however, with increasing interest in human 
comfort in tropical climates, another term, effective temperature, has come into use. 
{t may be defined as “ the temperature of a still, saturated atmosphere which would on 
‘the average produce the same feeling of warmth or cold as the atmosphere in question ”.¢ 

Later investigations have established ‘“‘comfort zones” } bounded by limits of effective 
‘temperature within which people will feel comfortable. American research workers 
have determined the following figures :—§ 


* COMFORT ZONES : EFFECTIVE TEMPERATURES. 





ri 
| Fifty per cent. of 
1 





Beason. No subjects feel subjects feel No subjects feel 
. comfortable below— confortable comfortable above— 
between— 
Winter... ie rae 60° F. 63° and 71° F. 74° ¥. 
Summer .. as es 64° F. 66° and 75° F. 79° F. 





* Prepared from data supplied by the Acting ages Commonwealth Meteorological Bureau. 
eG a C., Teague, W. W. and Miller, W. (1926) Amer. Soc, Heat. Vent. Engns. 
Yagiou, ©. P. (1926) J. Industr. Hyg. § Yaa Cc. BP. (1927) Ibid. 
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Isotherms of effective temperature (not corrected for altitude) have been determined 
for Australia.* A map showing effective temperature for Australia for January (9 a.m.) 
will be found on page 33. 


It will be seen that the 80° F. isotherm is confined to a very narrow tract of country 
on the north-west coast of Western Australia. The 75° F. isotherm extends broadly 
from Onslow on the north-west coast of Western Australia to Daly Waters to Camooweal 
to Moreton in Cape York Peninsula following in a general way the coastline of Northern 
Australia but from 100 to 300 miles inland. 


Queensland investigatorsf in recent ycars have divided some towns of Queensland 
into three classes on the basis of deviation from comfort :— 
Class 1 (Sub-tropics).—Quite suitable for Caucasian habitation—Rockhampton, 
Bundaberg, Brisbane, Longreach, Charleville. 
Class 2 (Marginal tropics).—Suitable for Caucasian habitation, but requires 
adaptation in summer—Mackay, Townsville. 
Class 3 (Tropics).—(a) Permissible for Caucasian habitation but requires selection 
and marked adaptation—Cardwell, Cairns, Cloncurry. (b) Not suitable for 
continuous Caucasian habitation—Cape York, Burketown. 


These results of recent years bear out investigations made previously in Australiat 
in which the atmospheric vapour pressure was used as a measure of comfort, its value 
for this purpose being that it has equal effect in both indoor and outdoor climates. The 
limits of comfort range from .2 to .5 inch of vapour pressure. After drawing isopleths for 
effective temperature (not corrected for altitude), mean vapour pressure reduced to 4 
logarithmic scale, and mean wet bulb, it is found that there is close agreement in defining 
tones of relative discomfort. 


(ii) Seasons. The Australian soasons are:—Summer, December to February 3 
autumn, March to May ; winter, June to August ; spring, September to November. In 
most parts of Australia, January is the hottest month, but in Tasmania and southern 
Victoria, February is the hottest; in the tropical north, probably because the cooling 
“ monsoon ” rains occur in Jate summer, December is the hottest month, and at Darwin, 
November. 

On a rainfall basis, in the tropical north the year is divisible into “ wet” and “ dry” 
seasons, but on the basis of temperature and physical comfort the “dry” season can be 
further sub-divided into two parts—‘‘ cool dry ” and “ warm dusty ”. § 


(a) “ Cool dry’ Season, From May to August. The average maximum temperature 
ranges from 80° to 85° F., the relative humidity is low and in inland areas cold nights are 
experienced when the temperature drops to 40° F. The skies generally are cloudless, 
but in about one year in three during June or July one to two inches of rain fall. 


(6) “ Warm dusty” Season. From the end of August temperatures rise and reach 
& maximum in October or the beginning of November. Temperatures of over 120° F. 
have been recorded. 

(c) “* Wet”? Season. After the first of the heavy storms, the maximum temperatures 
fall but still remain high with high relative humidity. At Wyndham during January, 
1944 the minimum temperature did not drop below 75° F. for fourteen consecutive days. 
A maximum of over 100° F. was recorded on each rainless day. 


In Central as in Northern Australia during the hottest months, the average 
temperatures range from 80° to 85° F., whereas in Southern Australia they vary from 
65° to 70°. a 

Throughout Australia the coldest month is July, when only a very narrow strip of 
the northern sea-board has an average temperature as high as 75°. Over the southern 
half of the continent, July temperatures range from 55° to 45° at elevations below 1,500: 





* Hounam, C. HE. Etfective Temp. Data, C.W.B. unpublished. ft Lee, D. HK. Trans. Roy. Soo. 
Trop. Med. and Hyg (1940) Vol. XXXL. t Barkley, H. Zones of Relative Physical Comfort in 
Australia. Met. Bull. 20,1934. § Maze, W. H. Austa. Geog. June, 1945. Settlement in E. Kimberleya. 
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feet and fall as low as 35° on the Australian Alps. Here the temperature seldom, if ever, 
reaches 100° even in the hottest of seasons. Hotham Heights (6,100 feet above Moan Sea 
Level) recorded the highest maximum of 82.0° on 19th January, 1935. In winter, 
readings slightly below zero are occasionally recorded on the extreme heights. 


Tasmania as a whole enjoys a moderate and equable range of temperature throughout 
the year, although occasionally hot winds may cause the temperature to rise to 100° in 
the eastern part of the State. 


(iii) Comparisons with other Countries, In respect of Australian temperatures 
generally, it may be pointed out that the mean annual isotherm for 70° F. 
extends in South America and South Africa as far south as latitude 33°, while in Australia 
it reaches only as far south as latitude 30°, thus showing that, on the whole, Australia 
has, latitude for latitude, a more temperate climate than other places in th: Southern 
Hemisphere. 


The comparison is even more favourable when the Northern Hemisphere is included, 
for in the United States of America the 70° isotherm extends in several of the western 
States as far north as latitude 41°. In Europe, the same isotherm reaches almost to the 
southern shores of Spain, passing afterwards, however, along the northern shores of 
Africa till it reaches the Red Sea, when it bends northward along the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean till it reaches Syria. In Asia, nearly the whole of the land area south 
of latitude 40° N. has a higher temperature than 70°. 


The extreme range of temperature is less than 100° over practically the whole of 
Australia, that figure being only slightly exceeded at a very few places; it is mostly 
70° to 90° over inland areas, and somewhat less on the coast. In parts of Asia and North 
America, the extreme range exceeds 130° and 150° in some localities. 


Along the northern shores of Australia the temperatures are very equable. At 
Darwin, for example, the difference in the means for the hottest and coldest month is 
only 8.4°, and the extreme readings for tbe year, or the highest maximum on record 
and the lowest minimum, show a difference of under 50°. 


The highest temperature recorded in Australia was 127.5° IF. at Cloncurry on 16th 
January, 1889. The world’s highest (136° F.) was recorded at Azizia (Tripoli) on 13th 
August, 1922. The lowest temperature ever recorded in Australia was —8° F. at 
Charlotte Pass on 14th June, 1945, and again on 22nd July, 1947, as contrasted with 
the world’s lowest recorded temperature of —go° I. at Verkhoyansk (Siberia) on 5th 
end 7th February, 1892. 


A comparison of the mean temperatures and the range from the extreme maximum 
to the extreme minimum temperatures (in whole degrees) of the capital cities of Australia 
with those of the main cities of some other countries is shown in tabular form in Official 
Year Book No. 38, p. 42. 


(iv) Hottest and Coldest Parts. A comparison of the temperatures recorded at coast 
and inland stations shows that, in Australia, as in other continents, the range increases, 
within certain limits, with increasing distance from the coast. This is clearly illuatrated 
by the map of extreme temperature range (page 33). 


In the interior of Australia, and during exceptionally dry summers, the temperature 
eccasionally reaches or exceeds 120° in the shade. The hottest area of the continent is 
situated in the northern part of Western Australia about the Marble Bar and Nullagine 
gold-fields, where the maximum shade temperature during the summer sometimes exceeds 
100° continuously for days and weeks. The longest recorded period was 160 days from 
gist October, 1923 to 7th April, 1924. 
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AREA AFFECTED AND PERIOD OF DURATION OF THE LoncesT Heat Waves WHEN 
THE Maximum TEMPERATURE FOR CONSECUTIVE 24 HOURS REACHED OR EXCEEDED 100-F. 
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EXPLANATION:- THE GRAPHS SHOW THE AVERAGE 
RAINFALL IN EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR IN THE 
VARIOUS RAINFALL DISTRICTS , THE BOUNDARIES 
OF WHICH ARE SHOWN BY THE SROKEN LINES OW 
THE MAP. THE NUMBERS ON THE MAP REFER TO 
THE DISTRICTS. THE CORRESPONDING DISTRICT 
NAMES ARE GIVEN IN THE INSERT ON PAGE 21. 

THE COLUMNS FOR THE SUCCESSIVE MONTHS, 
JANUARY TO DECEMBER, RUN FROM LEFT TO 
RIGHT . 

THE LENGTH OF A VERTICAL COLUMN REPRE— 
SENTS THE AVERAGE MONTHLY RAINFALL ACCORD- 
ING TO THE SCALE GIVEN BELOW. 
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WIND ROSES 


SHOWING MONTHLY FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION OF WIND OIRECTIONS 
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EXPLANATION. 


The sides of the octagons face cowards the cardinal and semi-cardinal 
points, Projecting from each side are twelve columns represen: the 
twelve months of the year, and che lengths of the cofumns are 
to the percentage frequencies of the winds from the given dir: 









seale Is shown above, and the outer octagons have been drawn, race 
from the inner octagons by a distance representing-124% The tops of the 
columns would afl be on these outer octagons if winds from the eight 
directions were equally frequent and there were no calms. The percencage 
frequency of calms in the 12 months is shown by figures within the octagons. 
Small dashes within the inner jons indicate months when the percentage 
of winds from that direction is practically zero. 
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EXPLANATION, 


The sides of the octagons face towards the cardinal and semi-cardinal 
points. Projecting from each side are twelve columns representing the 
twelve months of the year, and the lengths of the columns are proportional 
to the percentage frequencies of the winds from the given direction In the 
successive months, working round clockwise from January to December. The 
seale Is shown above, and the outer octagons have been drawn, separated 
from the Inner octagons by a distance representing 124%. Tre tops of the 
columns would all be on these ourer octagons if winds from che eight 
directions were equally frequent and there were no calms. The percentage 
frequency of calms in the 12 months is shown by figures within the octagons. 
Small dashes within the inner octagons indicate months when the percentage 
of winds from that direction is practically zero. 
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The area affected and the period of duration of the longest heat waves in Australia 
are shown in the map and diagram on page 34. 


(v) Tabulated Data for Selected Climatological Stations in Australia. The following 
tables show normal mean temperature, extreme temperature and nornial rainfall for each 
month for selected climatological stations in each State :— 


TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS : NEW SOUTH 













































































WALES. 
Se aa eee: So (3 ey my eh ee 
| 
Particulars. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |‘Apr.'| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. |} Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Year. 
GRAFTON. 
= —-— = euieletc a: 
Normal {xfean Tempera- ' H 
‘ i) 
wer asiciuie °F, | 89.1 | 87.9 | 85.2 | 81.7 | 76.1 | 70.9 | 70.6 | 73.3 | 78.6 | 82.6 | 85.7 | 88.0 | 80.8 
Minimum 66.4 | 66.3 | 63.7 | 57.9 | 5t.0 | 45.7 | 43-3 | 45.1 | 50.4 | 56.3 | 61.3 | 64.5 ; 56.0 
Extreme ‘Temperature— ' j 
Maximum .. °F. |r14.0 |113.0 {108.0 97.0 | gt.0 } 88.0 | 87.5 | 95.0 | 99.0 j105.0 |EII.O 113.5 {114.0 
Minimum .. » | 50.0 | 50.0 |} 41.0 | 33.0 | 33.0 | 28.0 | 24.9 | 24.0 | 32.0 | 35.0 43.0 | 45.0 | 24.0 
Normal Rainfall ins, 4.56} 4.19! 3.72] 3.15} 2.77] 2.44] 2.03) 0.93! 1.83 #23) 3-32} 3-52! 34.68 
ARMIDALE, 
Normal Mean Tempera- i | i 1 : 
ture— ’ : 
Maximum °F. | 80.8 | 79.5 | 75.3 | 68.4 | 61.2 H 55.3 | 54.0 | 57.2 | 63.8 | 70.4, 76.1 | 79.3 | 68.4 
Minimum 56.5 | 55.8 | 52.1 | 45.6 | 39.2 | 34.9 | 33.8 | 34.4 | 38.9 | 45.1 ° 50.3 | 54.3) 45-2 
Extreme Temperature— : 
Maximum .. °F, {103.4 | 95.0 | 94.0 | 86.2 | 80.0 | 76.0 | 68.2 | 78.2 | 83.0 | 90.5 | 97-5 | 99.8 |103.4 
Minimum .. _» | 40.0 | 38.0 | 3r.0 | 25.0 | 20.0] 17.0 | 14.0 | 18.0 | 22.0 | 26.0 | 32.0 | 36.0 | 14.0 
Normal] Rainfall ins. 3.88); 2.81) 2.26] 4x.87/ 41.46! 2.33; 2.11] 1.54] 2.09] 2 35] one 3-41] 28.98 
i i 
Port Macquagie. 
4 = ~ 2 S 1 
Normal Mean Tempera- i i Il i 
ture— H ' 
Maximum °F. | 78.6 | 78.7 | 77.1 | 73.2 | 68.8 | 64.9 | 64.0 | 65.8 | 68.5 | 7x.2 | 74.0 | 76.4 | 71.8 
Minimum » | 64.4 | 64.3 | 6r.8 | 56.8 | 50.8 | 46.3 | 44.8 | 45.4 | 49.2 | 54.8 | 59.0 | 62.5 | 55.0 
Extreme Temperature— 
Maximum .. °F. [104.0 [105.8 | 97.0 | 92.8 | 84.0 | 79.6 | 84.0 | 91.3 | 89.4 | 97.4 j104.0 | 98.8 {105.8 
Minimum .. _ a | 54.0 | 48.0 | 43.5 | 40.0 | 34.6 | 30.5 | 29.5 | 31.0 | 32.5 | 38.0 | 41.2 | 48.0 | 29.5 
Normal Rainfall ins. 4-89) 6.48! 6.45} 7.37] 5.76} 5.08) 4.35 2.641 3.55! 3.67] 3.22] 3.98] 57.44 
Broken Hux. : 
Normal Mean Tempera- 
ee oF 
aximum - | 90.5 | 90.2 | 84.6 | 74.7 | 66.7 | 59.9 | 59.5 | 63.6 | 70.1 | 77.3 | 83.3 | 88.6 | 75.8 
Minimum w | 64.5 | 64.7 | 6o.r | 52.6 | 47.1 | 42.5 | 44.2 | 43.2 | 47.6 | 52.9 | 58.1 | 62.6} 53.1 
Extreme Temperature— 

Maximum .. °F. [xr4.9 (115.9 {113.9 | 99.9 | 87.8 | 79.0 | 80.0 | 84.0 | 94.0 [103.9 {110.9 {113.9 {115.9 
Mintmum .. »» | 45.0 | 42.0 | 40.0 | 34.0 | 30.5 | 27.0} 28.5 | 29.0 | 33.0 | 36.0 | 40.0 | 41.8 | 27.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. | 0.59 a8) 0.56} 0.65} 0.94) 0.92] 0.72] 0.63} 0.67] 0.84 ag 0.86) 9.20 
Duszo. 

Normal Mean Tempera- 
ture— 
Maximum °F. | 92.1 | 91.3 | 85.7 | 76.9 | 68.0 | 61.0 | 59.7 | 63.5 | 70.3 | 78.5 | 85.3 | 89.6 | 76.8 
Minimum 63.8 | 63.8 | 58.9 | 50.8 | 43.5 | 39.3 | 37-5 | 38.3 | 42-7 | 49.3 | 56.4} 67.3 ] 50.5 
Extreme Temperature— 
Maximum .. °F. |rr4.9 |113-9 {104.5 | 97.9 | 90.9 | 79.9 | 77.8 | 87.0 | 92.9 |104.9 {110.0 |115.4 [115.4 
Minimum me s» | 40-9 | 35-7 | 37.7 | 30.0 | 23.4 | 19.9 | 16.9 | 17.9 | 20.9 | 27.9 } 30.9.] 37.9 | 16.9 
Normal Rainfall ins. 2.00} 1.4 1.44] 2.24 1.87] 4.52} 41.31] 3.49) 4£.93] 1.87] 20.91 


+49 ice 1.77, 
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TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS: 


NEW SOUTH WALES—continued. 
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Particulars. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. { May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Year. 

| ae 

NEWOASTLE. 
' 1 

Normal Mean Tempera- — . ; 

ture— : : ; f 
Maximum °F. | 77.6 77.7 76.1 72.2 , 67.2 | 62.9 | 61.7 64.0 68, 71.3 | 73.9 | 76.0 | 70.7 
Minimum » | 66.6 67.1 64.7 59.5 53-7] 49.5! 47.7 48.8 52.6. 57.2 | 61.3 | 64.3 | 57-7 

Extreme Temperature— : | ‘ { 

Maximum .. °F, (x12.0 105.3 10.5 | 94.9 _ 85.0 | 80.01 79.4 88.3 96.4 100.0 '105.0 ‘108.0 |112.0 
Minimum .. » | 54-5 °° $4-0 50.0 42.0 41.0 | 38.01 37.5 37.0 39.0 42.0 | 47.8 49.0 | 37.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 3-01; 2.96 3.84. 5.33, 4.64) 3. ne 4.44 2.34 2.97 pa 2.21| 3.45’ 41.36 

| ? 
BatTHourst. 
Normal Mean Tempera- ° : ! | | i 
ture— 1 , ' | 
Maximum °F: ' 83. 9 | 83.7 78.8 | 69.9 : 62.1 55.2 ' 53.91 57-4 64.2 | 70.9 j 76.7 | 81.6 | 69.9 
Minimum » ' 55-61 55.5 52.0 | 44.0 | 38.2 34.8 | 34.0 | 34.5 38.1 | 43.4 | 48.4) 53.5 | 44-2 
Extreme Temperature— , ' ‘ ' : | 
Maximum .. °F, 112.9 }106.4 ‘100.2 ; 90.0: 80.0 71.0 | 70.0 } 76.4 ' 86.0 | 96.0 '103.5 |107.7 ‘112.9 
- Minimum .. sy - 37-0 | 35.0. 30.0-} 22.0 | 20.0. 15.7 | 13.01 18.7 21.0} 25.0 { 31.0 | 35.0 | 13.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 2.18] 1.73) esia T.§%| 1.394 ie 2.07] 1,68 1.52] 2.10) 2.04 2.49! 22.56 
LEETon. 
¢ : ; 
Norinal Mean Tempera- ) ‘ i | 
ture— ' : | : 
Maximum °F, | 88.9 | 88.7 | 82.6 | 72.6. 64.8 57.7} 56.8 | 60.3 ' 66.8 | 73.8 | 8x.2 | 86.4 | 73.4 
Minimum 63.2 | 63.4 | 59.0 | 5r.2' 45.0 40.5 | 38.9 | 40.5 . 44.1! 49.7 1 55.6 | 60.8 | 51.0 
Extreme Temperature | j j | i 
Maximum .. °F, 127.0 {110.5 [107.0 | 94.5 | 82.4 74.5 2.0! 81.9 ' 92.5 {103.5 107.0 |I12.0 {117.0 
Mininum .. » | 44.0 | 4x.2 | 40.0 | 33.0 | 29.9 | 24.9 | 25.3 i 25.0 26.5 | 34.0] 35.5 | 41.8 | 24.9 
Normal Rainfall ins. 1.22} 0.86 1.03; 1.47| 1.38: 1.84! 1.36 1.67 1.35) 1.49] 3.26) 1.24) 16.13 
t | 3 | 1 
JERVIS Bay.(a) 
Normal Mean Tempera- | | 
ture— t : 
Maximum °F. | 74.5 | 75.0 | 73.3 | 68.8 | 64.4 | 60.2 | 58.9 | 6t.0 | 64.3 | 67.7 | 70.2 | 73.0 | 67.6 
Minimum 63.0 | 64.0 | 62.7 | 58.5 | 53.8 | 50.5 | 48.6 | 49.5 | 52.2 | 55.3 | 58.3 | 61.3 | 56.5 
Extreme ‘Yemperature—— H 
Maximum .. °F. jr0g.0 |100.0 | 98.0 | 89.0 | 83.0 | 77.0 | 75.0 | 80.0 |} 87.0 | 96.0 | 96.0 j100.0 [109.0 
Minimum .. 1» | 43-0 ; 50.0 | 46.0 ) 42.0 | 39.0 | 37.0 | 33.0 | 31.0 | 40.0 | 41.0 | 47,0 | 42.0 | 31.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 4.1L: 3.25 4-46] 5-07; 5.22) 4.32 4.89) 2.72 3.06! 2.57; 2.64, 3.82) 46.13 
{ ; 1 { ' 
ALBURY. 
Normal Mean Tempera- | i | | 
ture— i j 
Maximum °F. | 89.9 ! 90.4 | 84.3 , 73.6 | 64.9 | 57.4 | 56.4 | 60.4 | 67.2 | 73.8 | 81.3 | 87.4 | 73.9 
Mtnimum 59.8 | 60.2 } 55.2 | 47.8 | 42.3 | 39.3 , 38.2 | 39.9 | 43.2 | 47-7 | 52.9 | 57.5 | 48.7 
Extreme Temperature—- | | 
Maximum .. oF. |r17.3 |1x4.3 107.3 | 94.8 | 83.0 | 76.0 | 74.0 | 79.0 | 94.8 jroz.5 |107,.0 |II2.6 |117.3 
Minimum .. » | 39.0 | 42.0. 39.0 | 30.0 | 28.0 | 25.7 H 25.0 | 26.0 | 29.0 | 30.0 | 33.0 | 40.0 | 25.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. I 59) 1.95 x81! 1.96 2. 28l 3.32 2.9t] 3.01] 2.30] 2.52: 3.76] 2.25] 27.66 
' 1 | \ t 4 ' 
Cooma. 
Normal Mean Tempera- | 
ture— ‘ 
Maximum °F, | 78.8 | 79.0 | 73.8 | 65.0 | 57-3 | 50.9 | 50.4 | 54.5 | 61.0 | 67.5 | 72.6 | 77.2 | 65.7 
Minimum » | 52-2 | 52.4 | 48.3 ] 41.7 ) 35-3 | 31.7 | 30.2 | 31.5 | 36.1 | 40.9 | 45.8 | 50.1 | 43.3 
Extreme Temperature— 
Maximum .. °F. {t12.0 |107.0 104.6 | 92.7 | 77.7 | 69.2 | 72.9 | 75.7 | 86.9 , 95.7 [102.1 |r10.0 [112.0 
Minimum .. zs a 8 | 33.0 | 28.2 | 22.8 | 13.0 | 13.4 | 11.0 | 12.0 | 14.3 ; 22.0 | 25.8 ; 28.8 | 11.0 
Normal] Rainfall ins. 2.341 1.86! 1.88} 1.46] I.rrj 4.22} 3.27] 0.98} 1.27, 1.51] 41.72} 2.23} 18.85 











(a) Australian Capitai Territory. 

















































































































CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 43 
TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL. ‘STATIONS: VICTORIA. 
— | | ras : — 1 i, ] < + 7 ui : i 
Particulars. Jan. | Feb. . Mar. ; Apr. May. , June. ! July. | Aug. . Sept. | Oct. | Nov.’ Dec. ! Year. 
sade dca | fee ee ee eee 
MiLpoura. 
~ | ! , : - : Niey > 
Normal Mean Tempera- | \ ‘i 
ture— : ! | 
Maximum °F. 89.8 90.0 | 84.4 | 74.5 | 66.9 | 60.4 ; 59-5 | 63.9 | 69.9 | 76.5 | id 88.2; 75.6 
Minimum 61.0 ; 61.7 | 57-2 | 50.5 6 | 41.3 40.5 | 42.5 | 46.1 | 50.9 55.4! 59.6 ' 51.0 
Extreme Temperature— ' ‘ | 1 A , 
Maximum °F. 123.5 irx8.0 112.0 | 99.0 | 90.0 | 80.0 | 78.0 | 86.9 | 95.0 |104.0 prs3- +O {21.5 [123.5 
Minimum .. » 1 40.0 | 43.0 ! 37-0 | 34.0 | 27.0 | 26.0 | 24.0 | 29.0 | 29.0 34. ° © | 40.0 | 24.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. | 0-73, 0.90} 0.70] 0.55] 1.01 1.051 0.91} 1.01] 0.96 ee 0.84! 0.71} 10.37 
I 
BENALLA. 
; i : ‘ . ’ i 
Normal Mean Tempera- ! ; 1 | : : 
ture— ! ! ! H i 
Maximum °F. | 87.6 88.7 82.4] 72.3 64.3 56.5 | 55.7: 58.9 | 65.1 : 72.4 ' 79.5 | 84.8 | 72.3 
Minimum 58.9 ° 59.6 , 55.1 | 48.0 ' 42.6 » 39.1 | 38.2 ' 39.7} 43.6} 48.3 | 52.1 1 56.5 1 48.5 
Extreme Temperature — i . : ‘ 
Maximum. °F. In14.0 112.0 108.0! 97.0 89.0 70.0] 70.0 76.0 | 88.0 !102.0 1104.0 TKI.O j114.0 
Minimum .. 40.0 » 37.0; 36.0 | 32.0 , 26.0 | 25.0 | 27.0 ! 27.9 | 30.0 | 33.0 | 36.0 | 38.0 | 25.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. | 1.58. aes 1.60} 1.99: 2.30 3.09) 2.78 2.72) 2.36) 2.41] 3.65] 2.77! 25.91 
fi i ' ‘ 
BENDIGO. 
' | po ras 
Normal Mean Tempera- : | | ; | | 
ture— ‘ | f | j 
Maximum °F. | 83.0 | 83.9 78.1 , 68.4 ! 61.3 | 54.8 | 54.2 57.0, 62.5 | 68.9 | 75.2 1 80.5 { 69.0 
Minimum 56.5 | 58.3 54.0 | 48.2 | 43-7 1 40.7 | 39.4 40.2 | 43.0 | 46.7 | 50.9 | 54.9 | 48.0 
Extreme Temperature— E 1 
Maximum OF. 117.4 111.6 104.7 | 94.7 | 80.0 _ 77.3 | 73.0 75.7 | 90.0 | 99.7 {106.5 ‘x11.5 'x17.4 
Minimum .. x» | 37-0 ' 40.0 38.0 | 33.4 . 27.3 ' 23.9 | 23.5 26.0 ' 29.0 | 32.0 } 35.0 | 37-0 | 23.5 
Normal Rainfall ins. 1.¥4, 1.50 1.27, 31.49) I. 97 2.26] 2.2%, 2.11| 2.04) 1.70 1.25) 733) 20.27 
i} 1 U 
HorsHamM. 
aes , ea ree 7 = 
Normal Mean Tempera- ; { : | | ' ’ 
ture— \ | i ‘ i 
Maximum °F. | 85.1 86.3 | 80.2 | 70.7 | 63.0 56.6 | 56.0 1 59.0 64.1 | 70.2 | 77.2 | 82.7! 70.9 
Minimum 55.2 | 55-9 | 51-9 | 47.0 | 42.9 | 40.2 38.8 | 39-9 | 41.9 45.1 } 49.6 | 53.2 | 46.8 
Extreme Temperature— ‘ | : i H | 
Maximum °F. !120.0 1113.0 !108.0 | 97.0 | 87.0 . 74.0 | 71.0 ; 78.0 | 94.0 1100.0 108.0 )115.0 {120.0 
Minimum .. " | 39.0 | 37.0 | 35.0 | 31.0 | 25.0 22.0 | 21.0 ' 24.0 | 24.0 | 25.0 | 29.0 | 34.0 1 25.0 
Normal Rainfall ine, 5 1.2%) 0.74) 1.231 1.781 1.98, 1189) 1.90 nah) 1.48 mk 1.37' 17.57 
BaLLaRatT. 
a “Fil i big ts an k ' 
Normal Mean Tempera- ‘ fl 4 
ture— i ‘ ' 
Maximum °F. ! 75.7 | 76.9 | 71.6 | 63.0 | 56.3 | 50.4: 49.8 52.5 | 57.1 | 62.4 | 67.4 72.5 63.0 
Minimum 50.5 | 52.9 | 50.1 |) 45.83 42.6 | 39.5 | 38.4 39-4 | 41.2 | 43.6 | 46.0 | 49'3 44.9 
Extreme ‘Temperature— | | | | 1 
Maximuin .. °F, 1108.5 |104.9 ‘102.1 | 91.2 | 75.0 | 63.0 : 63.0 69.6 ; 83.0 92.5 !100.0 {102.0 ,108.5 
Minimum .. a | 36.0 | 36.2 31.0 , 31.0 | 27.0 23.0 26.0 26.3 26.6 29.01 31.5 | 35.0 23.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. ; 126, 1.79' 1.83 2.13° 2.431 2.67) 2.68 2.92; 2.84' 2.41, 2.08] 2.34 27.38 
: : i . ' ' : 
BaIRNSDALE. 
Normal Mean Tempera- | | | : ' \ | | 
ture— ’ : : 1 H | 
Maximum °F. | 75.3 1 76.4 73.0 | 67.5 ' 62.5 °° 57.5 | 57.0 . 59.5 63.2 ; 67.§ | 70.6 | 74.0 , 67.0 
Minimum 53-5 | 54-5 ' 51.7 | 46.9} 42.5 * 38.8 | 38.2 39.6: 42.7 | 46.1 | 49.0] 52.4 | 46.4 
Extreme Temperatare— { | | 1 \ ‘ H 
Maximum .. °F, {112.0 109.0 105.5 | 95.0 | 86.0 | 75.0 | 76.0 : 84.0 92.6 101.0 (103.0 {111.0 ‘112.0 
Minimum .. » | 35.0 | 39.0 | 32.0, 29.0 ' 25.0 ' 22.01 21.0 19.0 26.0 | 27.0 | 30.0 | 32.01 19.0 
Norma! Rainfall ins, 2.48; 2.09, 2.64 ae! 1.59 2.16) 2.06 1.73 2-08) 2.68} 2.19) 2,63; 26.35 
! ’ S i 
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TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS : QUEENSLAND. 











































































































{ | | ! T ; 
‘ ' \ ! : 
Particulars. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May. ' June. . July. ; Aug. Sept.' Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Year. 
‘ | { ‘ 
_ es tank Oak Oe | ee ee ee AS 
CarrRns. 
! i 
Normal Mean Tempera- 
ture— 
Maximum °F, | 89.7 | 89.0 | 87.1 | 84.9 | 81.6 | 78.8 | 78.1 | 79.5 | 82.6 | 85.6 | 87.9 | 80.7 | 84.5 
Minimum 74.2 | 73-9 | 72.6 | 70.0 | 66.2 , 63.5 | 61.0 ; 61.1 | 63.8 | 67.4 | 70.4 | 72.9 | 68.1 
Extreme ‘Temperature— H | 
Maximum .. °T. {109.8 {108.0 [100.0 | 94.5 | 92.0 ' 92.1 |} 95.1 | 98.1 , 94.x | 98.r | 99.1 {105.0 fr09.8 
Minimum .. 9 63.5 | 64.0 | 59.8 | 57.0 | 52.2 | 44.6 | 43.0 } 43.2 | 46.0 | 54.5 | 52.0 | 60.2 | 43.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. | 16.51] 17.00 17.59, 10.76 4-37 2.87! 1.56 na 1.43) 2.40) 3.05] 7.35] 86.35 
TOWNSVILLE. 
2 ee Seer dhe a Sects. Gs 
Normal Mean Tempera- | : | : 
ure-— . . : 
Maximum °F, . 87.3 | 87.0 , 86.6 | 84.7 , 81.2! 77.3 76.0 | 77.6 80.3 | 83.1 | 85.2 i 87.0 | 82.8 
Minimum » 76.2 | 75.6 , 73.9! 70.6 65.4 | 61.9 1 59.8 | Gr.5 1 65.8 | 70.5 | 73.8 | 75.6 | 69.2 
Extreme Temperature— | | ! | 
Maximum .. °F, 102.4 [110.2 | 98.0 | 97.0 | 88.5 | 86.5 , 85.0 | 89.0 92.5 | 94.7 | 99.5 |x0x.x Jx10.2 
Minimum .. » 68.2 | 64.5 \ 65.4 | 53-9 | 49.7 | 47.0 | 45.3 | 48.0 * 52.0 60.2 | 64.2 | 66.0 | 45.3 
Normal Rainfall ins. , 10.03 eas 5.15] 2. gale 0.92 Loe 0.77: 0.60 0.49] 1.19| 2.03} 4.63} 39.69 
\ 
CLoNncuRRY. 
3 me ease, eee ee 2 Paes occ ae 
ae Mean Tempera- | \ 
ure— : ' ' 
Maximum °F. | 98.7 | 96.3 | 94.6 | 89.9 | 82.9 | 77.3 76.4 | 8r.4 * 88.4 | 95.2 | 98.6 |100.4 | 90.0 
a oo a 76.5 | 75-4 | 73.0 | 66.9 | 59-7 | 54.1 | 51.5 | 54.3 , 61-0 | 68.2 | 73.5 | 76.2 | 65.9 
xtreme Tempera re— i Hl ‘ \ 
Maximum .. oR, |x27.5 |115.5 |rr0.5 |108.0 | 98.5 i 99.1 i 96.0 [102.5 Page 112.0 {118.5 {125.5 |£27.5 
Minimum .. _o | 59-3 | 58.0 | 53.3 | 48.0 | 42.3 | 32.0 | 34.2 | 34.5 | 40-5 | 49.8 | 54.0 | 50.0 | 32.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 4-73) 3-96) 1.86) 0.62) 0.48 a 0.23 alge 0.15] 0.44! 1.59} 1.g0] 16.88 
Macgkay. 
neers SD ik or aS a TN GS = 
Normal Mean Tempera- ; ! | | ' : 
ture— ‘ ' \ ! 
Maximum °F. | 86.2 , 85.5 | 83.6 | 80.7 | 76.1 ! 72.2; 71.0 | 72.8 77.0 | 81.3 | 83.9 | 86.2 | 79.7 
Minimum 1 73.6} 73.2 | 71.2 | 66.6 | 60.8 ; 56.2 , 53.4 | 54.8, 59.9 | 65.5 | 69.4 | 72.3 | 64.7 
Extreme Temperature— ( | 
Maximum .. °F. | 99.8 | 99.4 | 98.0 | 94.0 | 88.8 | 85.9 | 86.0 | 87.0 | 92.0 | 97.0 | 97.5 | 99.9 99-9 
Minimum .. 9 | 60.4 60.3 | 56.0 | 49.2 | 41.6 | 37.0 | 35-1 | 36.4 } 39-6 | 44.0 | 46.6 | 60.0 | 35.1 
Normal Rainfall ins. | 13.56 12.65 sae 4.64 | 2.75' 1.57] 1 12, ae 1.55} 3-32} 6.75! 63.16 
i ‘. a oe: eee) 
LONGREACH. 
es ea cane t { 1 \ 
Becht Mean Tempera- | | 
ure— | 
Maximum oF. 99.6 | 96.9 94.1 | 87.8 | 80.4 | 74.3 | 73.2 | 77.9 | 85.4 | 92.8 | 97.0 | 99.7 88.3 
if Pg ck t vw - 7363 71.7 | 68.1 | 60.1 | 52.1 | 46.7 | 44.3 | 46.5 | 53-7 | 61.5 | 67.5 | 71.5 { 59.8 
xtreme Temperature— 
Maximum .. °F. 118.3 |113.4 {113.0 }103.0 } 96.8 } 92.0 | 92.0 | 96.8 |104.2 |109.2 trrg.5 [115.6 ir18.3 
Minimum .. » | 43.9 ¢ 55-2 | 48.2 } 38.x | 35.1 | 26.7 | 26.7 | 313.0 } 32.0 | 39.0 | 41.0 | 43.9 | 26.7 
Normal Rainfall ins. 2.31) 3.32) 2.10} 4.01; 0.52] 0.94) 0.80 0.30, 0.52} 0.84 aes 1.82! 15.54 
1 
RocKHAMPTON. 
Normal Mean Tempera- | [ 
ure— 
Maximum °F. | 90.0 | 88.7 | 87.2 | 84.2 | 79.3 | 74.4 | 73-7 76.7 | 82.7 85.9 | 88.5 | 90.0 | 83.4 
‘ Paar ‘ 72.3 { 72.1 | 69.8 | 64.8 | 58.3 | 54.0 | 51.2 | 52.9 , 58.3 [| 63.8 | 68.0 | 70.9 | 63.0 
xtreme Tempera ure 
Maximum .. °F. j106.8 105.2 }r04.8 | 98.0 | 94.3 | 88.2 | 88.8 | 95.9 [100.2 j102.8 |107.9 |1x1.6 |ITI.6 
Minimum .. » {| 60.0 | 60.8 | 50.3 | 43.4 | 39.8 | 32.7 | 34.6 | 36.3 | 39.8 | 43.0 | 54.0 | 59.2 | 32.7 
Normal Rainfall ins, 6.70/ 7.28] 3.54} 2.66 1.26; 2.80/ 1.77} 0.82] O.94f 1.99] 2.63} 4.97| 37.36 
I 
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TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS: 
QUEENSLAND—continued. 
; | 
Particulars, + Jan. | Feb. [| Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.} July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. . Nov. | Dec. | Year. 
‘ 
--: CHARLEVILLE. 
r 7 
Normal Mean Tempera- | | | 
ture— { ' ' 
Maximum °F, | 97.6 | 96.1 | 91.7 | 84.5 | 76.4 | 69.3 | 68.3 | 72.9 | 80.4 ; 88.2 | 93.6 | 96.4 | 84.6 
Minimum 70.8 | 7o.1 | 65.1 | 55.7 | 47.2 | 42.3 | 40.1 | 42.1 | 49.0 | 57.7 | 64.4 | 68.5 | 56.2 
Extreme Temperature— | 
Maximum .. OF, (116.6 jxr15.0 110.0 fror.8 | 92.0 | 87.8 | 86.5 | 93.7 |102.0 [109.8 [117.0 |118.0 |118.0 
Minimum. 1» | 52-4 | 50.0 } 41.0 | 34.0 | 27.5 | 23.0 | 23.0 | 24.0 | 29.0 | 34.5 | 40.0 | 48.0 | 23.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. ee08 2.36) 1.54} 0.95 B28, peg 1.32) 0.75 9-95) 1.02 3208) sl 17.97 
' 
ToowoomBa. 
| 7 
Normal Mean Tempera- ) | | i | 
ture— : ‘ 
Maximum °F. | 82.7 | 81.0 | 78.2 | 73.5 | 67.2 . 62.0 | 61.1 | 64.5 ] 70.5 | 76.2 , 80.2 82.2 | 73.3 
Minimum 61.2 | 61.0 | 58.7 | 52.5 | 46.6 | 42.4 | 40.7 | 41.9 | 46.8 | 52.3 56.6 59.5 | 51.7 
Extreme Temperature— | ' 
Maximum .. °F, }103.6 {100.7 | 99.0 | 88.2 | 84.2 | 80.5 | 78.2 | 86.0 | 89.5 | 96.0 l101.0 1105.0 {105.0 
Minimum .. » | 45.5 | 46.0 | 33.0 | 31.0 | 29.6 | 22.0 | 22.5 | 25.0 | 30.0 | 32.4 | 39.4 , 42.8 | 22.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 5.15] 4.29} 3.36] 2.62 1.85) ae 2.06) pai | 1.69 2.39; 3-34) 4.74| 35.19 
4 1 
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STREAKY Bay. 





















































SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 























t t v 7 
Normal Mean Tempera- D | | | : ; 
ure— ; 
Maximum °F. | 84.8 ° 85.2 | 81.8 | 74.2 i 67.9 | 62.0 | 61.0 | 63.3 | 67.7 ) 73.2 | 78.6 | 82.0 , 73-5 
Minimum » | 60.2 | 60.5 | 58.5 | 54.1 | 51.4 | 48.2 | 46.9 | 47.8 | 49.2 | 52.4 | 55.6 | 58.3 + 53.6 
Extreme Temperature— 7 
Maximum .. oF, lr14.2 154. 2 |109.0 | 96.0 | 88.3 | 79.0 | 73.0 | 83.0 | 91.0 |104.2 |113.8 {117.0 |II7.0 
Minimum .. » | 46.2 | 44.8 | 43.5 | 42.0 | 34.0 |] 31.0 | 31.2 | 32.2 | 33.9 | 38.0 | 39.5 | 42.5 , 31-0 
Normal! Rainfall ins. o. iil 0.68} 0.57; sah aa 2.64] 2.29] 2.19) 1.21! z.or| 0.69] 0.56; 14.62 
I 
Port Prete. 
4 n 
Normal Mean Tempera- ; | H | 
ture— : i | 
Maximum °F. {| 89.2 | 89.6 | 86.4 | 76.8 | 69.5 | 62.8 | 64.7 | 64.8 | 71.2 | 77.1 | 82.9 | 86.2 | 760g 
Minimum \ 62.9 | 63.2 | 61.1 | 55.2 | 50.9 | 46.5 | 45.5 | 46.5 | 49.2 | 53.4 | 57.4 | 60.9 | 5404 
Extreme Temperature— i : | 
Maximum .. °F. i117. |113.0 111.0 | 99.0 | 85.0 | 77.0 ' 76.0 | 83.0 | 95.0 {103.0 [109.0 [114.2 {117.1 
Minimum .. n» | 48.2 | 48.2 | 47.0 \ 41.0 | 36.0 | 30.0 | 31.0 | 33.0 ] 35.0 | 37.0 | 43.0 ] 46.0 | 30.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 0.75' oO. 83, ai 0.78} 3.40! 1.54} 1.25} 3.48) 4£.23} 1.37} 0.92] 0.94] 12.99 
Yoneaua. 
7 . 
Normal Mean Tempera- | | ! | 
ture— i | 
Maximum °F. | 85.9 | 85.8 | 80.7 70.5 } 62.4 | 55.5 | $4.5 | 57-6 | 63.8 | 7z.2 | 78.3 }] 83.5 | 70.8 
Minimum » | 55-8 | 56.3 | 51.71 45.1 | 40.9 | 37.6 | 36.1 | 36.9 | 39.4 | 43.4 | 49.0 | 53.7 | 45.5 
Extreme Temperature— i 
Maximum .. oF, \IIX.2 107.6 {105.0 | 95.0 ; 83.0 | 71.8 | 72.4 | 79.2 | gr.0 | 98.2 {104.0 [107.0 |x1rIr.2 
Minimum . 1 | 38-0 | 39.0 | 34.0 | 28.4 | 23.5 | 19.0 | 19.0 | 24.0 | 25.8 | 24.0 | 30.2 | 35.0 | 19.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. | 0.80, 0.86 ere 0.88 1.37) 1.53) 1.62 1.87) 1.54{ 1.23 Po 1.16] 14.56 
Mr. GaMBIER. 
( 
Normal Mean Tempera- : 
ture-— i 
Maximum °F. | 74-2 | 75.9 | 72.7 | 66.5 | 61.4 | 57.0 | 56.2 | 58.1 | 61.2 | 65.0 | 68.3 | 71.9 | 65.7 
Minimum 53-5 | 54.8 | 52.4 | 49.5 | 46.4 | 43.5 | 42.4 , 43-1 | 45-2 | 46.9 | 49.6 | 52.0 | 48.3 
Extreme Temperature— 
Maximum .. °F. j112.6 |rog.6 }106.3 | 98.2 | 82.6 | 72.0 | 70.5 | 77.0 | 89.0 | 95.0 [104.0 |107.6 }112.6 
Minimum . ” 33-0 | 34.0 | 33.0 {| 29.8 | 26.2 | 23.4 | 23.7 | 27.5 | 28.4 | 30.4 | 31.0 | 34.0 | 23.4 
Normal Rainfall ins. 0.93) 4:22} 4£.27} 2.14} 2.90 3-49} 3-44 2.9%) 2.20} 2.56! 1.45] 26. 
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TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS 


Maximum .. 
Minimum .. 
Normal Rainfall 
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Norma! Rainfall 
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TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS : TASMANIA. 


t 
, 
























































Particulars, Jan, | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. , June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Year. 
4 " 
! J 
Burnig. 
+ ! 
Normal Mean Tempera- | | 
ture— ‘ 
Maximum °F. | 66.7 | 66.9 | 64.6 | 61.1 | 57.9 | 54-3 | 52.9 ; 53-7 | 35-7 | 57-9 61.6 | 65.3 | 59-9 
Minimum 50.9 | 52.9 | 49.4 | 47-4 | 44.5 | 43-2 | 40.5 41.3] 41.8 | 43.7 | 47.2 | 49.7 | 46.4 
Extreme Temperature— | 
Maximum .. °F. | 83.5 | 80.3 | 80.0 | 71.3 | 70.5 | 60.4 | 59.8 ‘ 61.3 | 63.0 | 72.7 80.4 | 85.0 | 85.0 
Minimum .. os | 39-5 | 38.7 | 36.0] 35.5 | 3x.3 , 32.8 | 30.5 | 30.0] 31.0 | 32.0 | 36.0 | 36.5 | 30.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 1.52 1.73) 1.88) 3.23) 3-53] 4.55] 4.92! 4.88 3.83) 3.65) 2.62! 2.65] 38.99 
LAUNOESTON. 
| ! 
Normal Mean Tempera- | | | 
ture— i 
Maximum oP. | 75.8 | 76.7 | 72.0 | 65.3 | 59.5 54.6! 53.7 | 56.3 t 60.0 ; 64.2 | 69.2 | 73.1 | 65.0 
Minimum . 52.% | $2.7 | 49-7 | 45-3 | 41-1 - 38.4 ! 36.9 | 38.4. 41.4 | 44.1 | 47.2 | 50.3 | 44.8 
Extreme ‘Temperature—- i H 1 
Maximum .. °F. |r00.0 |ror.o | 98.5 | 84.0 | 74:8 66.2 | 66.2 | 68.0 | 75.0 | 88.8 | 92.0 | 97.6 {105.0 
Minimum .. o» | 34.0 | 33-7 | 34.0 | 27.0 | 24.0 | 22.0 ; 21.0 | 24.5 | 24.0 | 25.0 | 32.0 | 31.5 | 21.0 
Normal Rainfall ins, 1.52} X.49] 2.71) 2.38] 2.71) 3.11) 3.10] 3.12 2.81! 2.67) 1.82] 2.12] 28.56 
t 1 1 
ZEEWAN. 
Normal Mean Tempera- | 
ture— | 
Maximum °F. | 66.3 | 68.6 | 65.2 | 59.9 | 56.0 | 52.3 | 5x.6 |] 53.0] 55.9 | 58.9 | 61.4 | 64.7 | 59-5 
Minimum 48.0 | 49.4 | 47-3 | 45-2 | 42-4 | 39.2 | 38.2] 39.7] 41.0 | 42.8 | 44.6 | 46.8 | 43.7 
Extreme ‘Temperature— 
Maximum .. °F. | 94.7 | 99-2 | 92.5 | 81.9 | 74.6 | 67.3 | 62.6 | 69.3 | 80.0 | 85.9 | 94.0 | 97.0 | 99.2 
Minimum .. sy | 32.2 | 30.7 | 28.0 | 25.0 | 23.0 | 20.5 | 21.1 | 22.6 | 23.0} 26.6 | 30.0 | 31.2 | 20.5 
Normal Rainfall ins. 5.75] 4-37 5-77| 8.25} 8.69] 9.21] 9.90) 10.30) 9.34} 8.59) 7.43) 6.46] 94.06 
q ) 4 
SwaANSEA. 
Normal Mean Tempera- | 
ture— | 
Maximum °F. | 70.9 | 71.4 | 68.7 | 63.9 | 59.4 | 55-3! 54.7 | 56.5 | 59.9 | 63.3 | 66.8 | 69.2 | 63.3 
Minimum 52.1% | 53-0 | 50.3 | 46.6 | 42.4 | 40.0 | 38.9 | 39.5 | 42-3 | 44.9 | 47.9 | 50.6 | 45.7 
Extreme Temperature— | | 
Maximum .. °F. [104.1 |100.7 | 99.7 | 85.0 | 83.9 | 67.0 | 67.0 | 72.6 | 80.0 | 92.0 | 95.0 {100.2 |104.1 
Minimum .. » | 35-4 | 38.0} 27.0 | 31.4 |] 27.0 | 24.0 | 26.4 | 25.0 | 27.2 | 29.0 | 32.0] 35.0 | 24.0 
Norma] Rainfall ins. 1.60} 1.89) 2.48} 2.30! 4.65] 2.52] 1.97] 1.37| 1.51{ 2.17] 1.84| 2.49) 23.79 

















TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS : NORTHERN 





TERRITORY. 
Darwin. 
{ 1 
Normal Mean Tempera- 
ture— 
Maximum °F. | 89.9 | 89.8 | 90.2 | 91.9 | 90.1 | 87.5 | 86.6 | 88.5 | 914.0 | 92.6 | 93.2 | 92.0 90.3 
Minimum o | 77-3) 77-1 | 77-1 | 75-9 | 72.6 | 69.5 | 67.8 | 69.7 | 73.9 | 77.2 | 78.2 | 78.1 | 74.5 
Extreme Temperature— 
Maximum .. °F. {100.0 |100.9 |102.0 |104.0 }102.3 | 98.6 | 98.0 | 98.0 j102.0 |104.9 [103.3 |102.0 404-9 
Minimum + | 68.0 | 63.0 | 68.0 | 65.7 30-2 | 5503 55-8 | 58.1 | 63.0 | 68.7 | 66.8 69-4 55-3 
Normal Rainfall ins, | 16.18] 12.37] 11.18] 3.08 0-33) eke 0.01) 0.02) 0.60}; 1.93} 4.32 8.57) 58.68 
H 
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TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS : 
NORTHERN TERRITORY—continued. 





! | 
{ i 


Particulars. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. : May. . June.) July. | Aug. | Sept. ! Oct. | Nov. Dec, Year. 





Daty Waters. 





ture— 


Extreme Temperature 


Minimum 


Normal ‘Mean Tempera- | | ' ' . | 
| 

















! ‘ 
ee °F. | 97.5 | 96.6 | 94.9 | 93.2 88.0] 84.0 83.9 | 89.1 ; 95.6 |r00.7 )T02.1 LOI.t 93.9 
| | 
75.6 | 74.4 | 72.6 | 67.1 °° 61.0 | 56.9 | 54.0 | 56.4 | 63.9 | 71.0 | 74.8 | 75.9 | 67.0 
+ 1113.0 /I1fL.0 |110.3 (106.2 ‘101.0 | 97.8 | 98.0 |f02.4 108.1 [142.0 |113.0 ae I jax6.1 
. » | 62.2 | 55.0 | 55.2 | 49.0 ! 43.0 | 35.x | 30.2 | 39.0 | 4x.2 | 48.3 | 56.5 | 6.2 | 30,2 
Normal Bainfall ins. 6.77) 5.11| 4.24) 0.94° 0.27} 0.14] 0.03] 0.03] 0.12| 0.68] 2.41, 3.98] 24.74 
1 { | 











Autce SPRINGS. 





Normal Mean Tempera- : 
ture— 


Extreme Temperature — ‘ 
Maximum oF, 


{ 
Minimum x4 
Normal Rainfall ins. | 


7 7 7 m t 








: ' ‘ 

Maximum °F. . 95-3 | 94-7 | 90.1 ais 3 73-3. 67.1 | 66.9. 72.5 80.1 | 87.6 1, 9E+7 9467 82.9 
69.8 | 68.3 | 62.8 | 46.0 | 41.2 38.9 43.2 49.2] 58.5: 64.0; 68.2 55.3 

116.0 |114.0 |113.0 |r0o2.8 jror. e " 87. o | 88.0. 96.4 ! 99.7 {113.1 lrr5.0 lr37.0 117.0 

» ' §0.0 | 48.0 | 39.0 | 35.4 | 27.0.| 22,0] 19.0 ' 25.0 | 30.0 | 36.4 | 40.0 | 46.0 , 19.0 

1.74] 1.32] 1.09] 0. 39) oO. 6 0.52) 0.29) 0.31! 0.28! 0.71 med 1.53) 9.93 








(vi) Frosts.* The Observer’s Handbook of the Meteorological Office, London, gives 


the following definition :—“ Injury to the tissues of growing plants is not caused until 
the temperature has fallen considerably below the freezing point of water (32° F.) and a 
‘ground frost’ is regarded as having occurred when the thermometer on the grass has 
fallen to 30.4° F. or below”. 


In Australia this definition is adopted for stations equipped with terrestrial minimum 


thermometers. However, these are few in number, so although many rainfall observers 
record ‘‘ hoar frost” when seen, for statistical purposes a screen temperature of 36° F. 
is taken as indicating light frosts at ground level. For heavy frosts a screen temperature 
of 32° F. is taken. 


In America a “ killing ” frost is defined as a frost ‘‘ that is generally destructive of 


vegetation”. A “black frost” is the phenomenon arising out of a combination of 
low temperature and low humidity causing rupturing of plant cells by expansion, when 
freezing takes place, of the water which they contain, though frost crystals are not formed 
on the ground. 


The parts of Australia most subject to low temperature are the eastern highlands 


from about Omeo in Victoria northward to Cambooya and Bybera in Queensland. Most 
stations in this region experience more than ten nights per month with readings of 32° F. 
or under for three to five months of the year. In Tasmania, districts on the Central 
Plateau are subject to such conditions for three to six months of the year. Minimum 
temperatures of 32°F. are comparatively infrequent in Western Australia except in 
parts of the south and south-west. In South Australia the Yongala district is much more 
subject to such temperatures than other parts of the State. Much of the south-east of 
Queensland has a higher frequency of such readings than South Australia. Generally 
speaking, the frequency is controlled mainly by altitude, latitude and, to a lesser degree, 
by proximity to the sea. 


Frosts may occur within a few miles of the coastline over the whole continent, except 


in the Northern Territory and a considerable area of Northern Queensland. Regions 
subject to frost in all months of the year comprise portions of the tablelands of New 
South Wales, the Eastern Highlands and parts of the Central Divide and Western district 
in Victoria, practically the whole of Tasmania and a small area in the south-west of 
Western Australia. 





* Foley, J.C. Frost in the Australian Region (Bull. 32, 1945). 
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A map showing the average annual number of frost-free days (i.e. days on which the 
temperature does not fall below 36° F.) appears on page 35. 

Over most of the interior of the continent and on the Highlands in Queensland as 
far north as the Atherton Plateau frosts appear in April and end in September, but 
they are infrequent in these months. Minimum temperatures of 32° F. are experienced 
in most of the sub-tropical interior in June and July. 


3. Humidity.—After temperature, humidity is the most important element of 
climate, particularly as regards its effects on human comfort, rainfal] supply, and 
conservation and related problems. 

In this publication the humidity of the air has been expressed by the relative humidity, 
which is the quotient of the vapour pressure divided by the saturation vapour pressure 
and multiplied by one hundred. The mean 9 a.m. relative humidity, as well as its highest 
and lowest recorded mean values at 9 a.m., are shown in the tables of climatological data 
for the capital cities (par. 13). The mean monthly vapour pressure has also boon added 
to these tables. 

The annual curve of vapour pressure derived from the normal monthly values for 
this element is comparable with the maximum and minimum temperature curves, but 
the relative humidities consisting as they do of the extremes for each month do not show 
the normal annual fluctuation which would be approximately midway between the 
extremes. 

The order of stations in descending values of 9 a.m. vapour pressure is Darwin, 
Brisbane, Sydney, Perth, Melbourne, Adelaide, Canberra, Hobart and Alice Springs, 
while the relative humidity diminishes in the order,’ Sydney, Canberra, Melbourne, 
Darwin, Hobart, Brisbane, Perth, Adelaide and Alice Springs. 

Further reference to humidity will be found in the section on effective temperature 
(page 30). 


4. Evaporation._(i) General. The rate and quantity of evaporation in any territory 
is influenced by the prevailing temperature, and by atmospheric humidity, pressure and 
wind movement. In Australia the question is, perhaps, of more than ordinary importance, 
since in its drier regions water has often to be conserved in “‘ tanks” and dams. The 
magnitude of the economic loss by evaporation will be appreciated from the map repro- 
duced herein (see page 36) which shows that the yearly amount varies from about 20 
inches over Western Tasmania to more than 100 inches over the central and north-western 
parts of Australia. Over an area of 70 per cent. of the continent, comprising most inland 
districts and extending to the coast in the North-West and Eucla divisions of Western 
Australia, during no month of the year does the rainfall exceed the evaporation. The 
central and north-western portions of the continent, comprising 46 per cent. of the total 
land mass, experience evaporation more than twice as great as their rainfall ; it is note- 
worthy that the vegetation over most of this region is characterised by acacia, semi-desert, 
shrub steppe and porcupine grass. Since the loss by evaporation depends largely on the 
exposed area, tanks and dams so designed that the surface shall be a minimum are 
advantageous. Further, the more they are protected from the direct rays of the aun 
and from winds by means of suitable tree planting, the less will be the loss by evaporation. 
These matters are naturally of more than ordinary concern in the drier districts of 
Australia. 


(ii) Comments on Map of Averaye Annual Evaporation. The map of average annual 
evaporation in Australia (see page 36) has been compiled on the basis of records obtained 
from a number of evaporimeters supplemented by estimates derived from records of 
saturation deficit by applying the Waite Institute factor of 263.* Some modification 
of the latter values was found to be necessary in comparison with recordings of evapori- 
meters. 

The standard evaporation tank used in Australia is cylindrical in form and is 36 
inches in diameter and 36 inches deep. It is surrounded by a 6-inch water jacket and the 
whole is sunk into the ground so that the water surface is approximately at ground level. 





~o... 
* Prescott, J. A. “‘ Atmospheric Saturation Deficit in Australia” (Trans. Royal Society, S.A. 
Vol. Lv., 1931). 
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Saturation deficit is obtained from readings of dry and wet bulb thermometers exposed 
in a standard Stevenson thermometer shelter. Saturation deficit is the difference between 
the vapour pressure indicated by the dry and wet bulb readings, and the saturation 
vapour pressure corresponding to the dry bulb temperature. 

The Waite formula, e = 263 8.d., is not an exact relationship, but it takes account 
of one of the major factors in evaporation, i.e., the difference between saturation vapour 
pressures at the mean dew point and at the mean air temperature. Errorsin the formula 
are found to be fairly consistent in considerable areas of Australia and corrections have 
been applied accordingly. No evaporation records are available north of latitude 20°, 
and corrections have been extrapolated for these areas. The evaporation stations on 
which estimates for the tropics have been based are Alice Springs (N.T.) and Winton 
(Q’land), and to a lesser degree Blackall (Q’land) and Marble Bar (W.A.). 

The map thus presents an estimate of evaporation for which allowance should be 
made for a certain margin of error (perhaps 10 per cent. or so) on the conservative side. 
In the absence of definite information, such a map should serve a useful purpose as a 
basis for many climatic studies. 

For graphs and tables of mean monthly evaporation and rainfall at certain selected 
stations ace Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 34-35. 


5. Rainfall_—(i) General. The rainfall of any region is determined mainly by the 
direction and route of the prevailing winds, by the varying temperatures of the earth’s 
surface over which they blow, and by its physiographical features. 

Australia lies within the zones of the south-east trades and “prevailing” westerly 
winds. The southern limit of the south-east trade strikes the eastern shores at about 
30° south latitude, and, with very few exceptions, the heaviest rains of the Australian 
continent are precipitated along the Pacific slopes to the north of that latitude, the 
varying quantities being more or less regulated by the differences in elevation of the 
shores and of the chain of mountains from the New South Wales northern border to 
Thursday Island, upon which the rain-laden winds blow. The converse effect is 
exemplified on the north-west coast of Western Australia, where the prevailing winds, 
blowing from the interior of the continent instead of from the ocean, result in the lightest 
coastal rain in Australia. 

The westerly winds, which skirt the southern shores, are responsible for the reliable, 
generally light to moderate rains enjoyed by the south-western portion of Western 
Australia, the agricultural areas of South Australia, a great part of Victoria, and the 
whole of Tasmania. 

(ii) Distribution of Rainfall. The average annual rainfall map of Australia (page 37) 
shows that the heaviest yearly falls occur on the north coast of Queensland (up to more 
than 160 inches) and in Western Tasmania (up to 140 inches), while from 50 to over 60 
inches are received on parts of the eastern seaboard from Jervis Bay (New South Wales) 
to the northern part of Cape York Peninsula, also around Darwin (Northern Territory), 
on the West Kimberley coast, near Cape Leeuwin (Western Australia), about the 
Australian Alps in eastern Victoria and New South Wales, and on the north-eastern 
highlands in Tasmania. A great part of the interior of the continent, stretching from 
the far west of New South Wales and the south-west of Queensland to the vicinity of 
Shark Bay in Western Australia, has a very low average rainfall of less than 10 inches 
a year. Between these two regions of heavy and very low rainfall are the extensive 
areas which experience useful to good rains, and in the southern and eastern parts of 
which are found the best country and most of the population and primary production. 

(iti) Factors Determining Occurrence, Intensity and Seasonal Distribution of Rainfall. 
Reference has already been made to the frequent rains occurring in the north-eastern 
coastal districts of Queensland with the prevailing south-east trade winds and to similar 
rains in the west of Tasmania with the prevailing westerly winds. Other rains in 
Australia are associated mainly with tropical and southern depressions. 

The former chiefly affect the northern, eastern, and to some extent the central parts 
of the continent and operate in an irregular manner during the warmer half of the year, 
but principally from December to March. They vary considerably in activity and scope 
from year to year, occasionally developing into severe storms off the east and north-west 
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coasts. Tropica! rainstorms sometimes cover an extensive area, half of the continent 
on occasions receiving moderate to very heavy falls during a period of a few days. Rain 
is also experienced, with some regularity, with thunderstorms in tropical areas, especially 
near the coast. All these tropical rains, however, favour mostly the northern and eastern 
parts of the area referred to; the other parts further inland receive lighter, less frequent 
and less reliable rainfall. With the exception of districts near the east coast, where 
some rain falls in all seasons, the tropical] parts of the continent receive useful rains only 
on rare occasions from May to September. 

The southern depressions are most active in the winter—June to August—and 
early spring months. The rains associated with them are fairly reliable and frequent 
over Southern Australia and Tasmania, and provide during that period the principal 
factor in the successful growing of wheat. These depressions also operate with varying 
activity during the remainder of the year, but the accompanying rains are usually lighter. 
The southern rains favour chiefly the south-west of Western Australia, the agricultural 
districts of South Australia, Victoria, Tasmania, and the southern parta of New South 
Wales. They sometimes extend into the drier regions of the interior, but only 
infrequently and irregularly. 

The map showing mean monthly distribution of rainfall over Australia (page 38) 
gives in graphic form information on the amount and occurrence of rain. 


(iv) Wettest and Driest Regions. The wettest known part of Australia is on the 
north-east coast of Queensland, between Port Douglas and Cardwell, where Deeral on 
the north coast-line has an average annual rainfall of 175.96 inches and Tully on the 
Tully River 187.19 inches. In addition, three stations situated on, or adjacent to, 
the Johnstone and Russell Rivers have an average annual rainfall of between 144 and 
169 inches. The maximum and minimum annual amounts there are :—Deeral, 287.18 
in 1945 and 99.60 inches in 1947, or a range of 187.58 inches; Tully, 310.92 in 1950 
and 104.98 inches in 1943, or a range of 205.94 inches; CGoondi, 241.53 in 1894 and 
67.88 inches in 1915, or a range of 173.65 inches; Innisfail, 232.06 in 1950 and 69.87 
inches in 1902, or a range of 162.19 inches; Harvey Creek, 254.77 in 1921 and 80.47 
inches in 1902, or a range of 174.30 inches. 

On five occasions more than 200 inches have been recorded at Goondi, the last 
of these being in 1950, when 204.97 inches were registered. The records at this station 
cover @ period of 64 years. 

In twenty-four years of record Tully has exceeded 200 inches on ten occasions, whilst 
in a record of 28 complete years Harvey Creek has four times exceeded this figure. 

In Tasmania the wettest part is in the West Coast region, the average annual rainfall 
at Lake Margaret being 145.53 inches, with a maximum of 177.30 inches in 1948. 

The driest known part of the continent is in an area of approximately 180,000 square 
miles surrounding Lake Eyre in South Australia, where the annual average is between 
4 and 6 inches and where the fall rarely exceeds 10 inches for 12 months. 


Records of stations have at times been interrupted, but of the 23 stations in this 
region which have an annual average of less than 5 inches, six have complete records 
extending from 30 to 55 years. Of these Mulka has the lowest average of 4.13 inches 
(33 years), followed by Troudaninna with an average of 4.15 inches in 42 years. Troud- 
aninna in the period 1893 to 1936 had only one year in which the total exceeded 9 inches 
(11.07 inches in 1894). There have been protracted periods when the average has even 
been less than 3 inches. From 1895 to 1903 Troudaninna received the following annual 
totals :—2.78, 0.99, 5-71, 3.04, 3.18, 2.83, 1.80, 1.11, 4.87, an average of 2.91 inches. 
From 1918 to 1929 the average was only 2.65 inches, and in this period from December, 
1924 to November, 1929 the average was only 1.70 inches. 

Mulka since 1918 has only once exceeded 10 inches for the annual total (11.72 inches 
in 1920), and in 33 years on 15 occasions the annual total has been less than 3 inches. In 
one particular period from October, 1926 to September, 1930, the average was only 1.26 
inches (505 points in 48 months). However, at Kanowana, an even lower four-year 
average of 1.12 inches was recorded between 1896 and 1899 with yearly totals of 43, 225, 
87 and 94 points. An even smaller total than 43 points was recorded at Mungeranie in 
1889 when only 39 points was recorded on 5 days. 
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The average number of rain days per month in this region is only 1-2 and the annual 
number ranges between 10 and 20. Oodnadatta (standard 30 years’ average rainfall 
equal to 4.44 inches) has an average of 20 days of rain per year while Cordillo Downs 
in the extreme north-east corner of the State of South Australia receives 5.16 inches on 
12 days per year, averaging about one day of rain each month in the thirty years’ period © 
IGII-I940. : 

No part of the earth, so far as is known, is absolutely rainless, and although at Arica, 
in northern Chile, the rainfall over a period of 15 years was nil, a further two years in 
which there were three measurable showers made the “ average ” for 17 years 0.02 inches. 

(¥) Quantities and Distribution of Rainfall. The general distribution is best seen 
from the rainfall map (page 37) which shows the areas subject to average annua! rainfalls 
lying between certain limits. The proportions of the total area of each State and of 
Australia as a whole enjoying varying quantities of rainfall determined from the latest 
available information are shown in the following table :— 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL DISTRIBUTION. 
; ___ (Per Cent.) 
7 [ 





























Average Annual ae Queens- } South | Western Tas- {Norther 
Rainfall. ; Bh » | Victoria.) “land. {Australia| Australia. | mania. Territory| Total. 
) 
| 
Under to inches .. 19.7 Nil | 13.0] 82.8] 58.0 Nil 24.7) 37-6 
Io—1I5 4, = «s | 2365 22-41 14.4 9-41 22.4 Nil 32.4] 19.9 
15—20_ ,, {37.5 ' 15.21 19.7 4:5 j 6.8 | 7 9.71 10.9 
20—25 gy 14-2. 17.9: 18.8 2.2 | 3-7 11.0 6.6 9.1 
25-30 — i, g.t; 18.0! 11.6 0.8 | 3-7 II.y4 9-34 7:3 
30—4o,, «= «| 9G) 6160E . TILT 0.3, 3.3 20.4 4°7 | 6.6 
Over 40 fi tes 6.1 10.4, 11.4 Nil ,; 2.1 ' 56.5} 12.6, 8.6 
We a | cI NY ned  ee  i emne No eee i 
! 
Total .. | 100.0 | I00.0 100.0 | 100.0: 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
i : t | i j ok 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (6) Over an area of 2,777 square miles no records are 
available. 


Referring first to the capital cities, the records of which are given in the next 
table, it will be seen that Sydney, with an average rainfall of 46.86 inches, occupies the 
chief place: Brisbane, Perth, Melbourne, Hobart, Canberra and Adelaide follow in 
that order, Adelaide with 21.03 inches being the driest. The extreme range from the 
wettest to the driest year is greatest at Brisbane (72.09 inches) and least at Adelaide 
(19.46 inches). 

In order to show how the rainfall is distributed throughout the year in various parts 
of the continent, average figures for the various climatological districts have been 
selected. (See map on p. 38). The figures for Northern Rivers (District 14), show that 
nearly the whole of the rainfall occurs there in the summer months, while little or none 
falls in the middle of the year. The figures for the Central Coast, south-west of Western 
Australia (District 9), are the reverse, for while the summer months are dry, the winter 
months are very wet. In the districts containing Melbourne and Hobart the rain is fairly 
well distributed throughout the twelve months, with a maximum in October for both 
districts. In Queensland, the heaviest rains fall in the summer months, but good averages 
are also maintained during the other seasons in eastern parts. 

On the coast of New South Wales, the first half of the year is the wettest, with 
heaviest falls in the autumn; the averages during the last six months are fair, and 
moderately uniform. Generally it may be said that approximately one-third of the 
area of the continent, principally in the eastern and northern parts, enjoys an annual 
average rainfall of from 20 to 50 inches or more, the remaining two-thirds averaging 
from 5 to 20 inches. 

(vi) Tables of Rainfall. The table of rainfall for a fairly long period of years for 
each of the various Australian capitals affords information as to the variability of the 
fall in successive years, and the list of the more remarkable falls furnishes information 
as to what may be expected on particular occasions. 
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RAINFALL : AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL CITIES. 
i} 
CANBERRA.(G)) PERTH. « ADELAIDE. | BRISBANE. SYDNEY. MELBOURNE. | Hopart.(d) 
a ee 
. . . 1 : . . * 
ES Ed $ ES S 8 g 
Year. : a ‘ a | ; a . e 3 3 x 3 ‘ 3 
#18] 2/8! 2/8) €@)]8| ¢)]8) € 12] €4] ea 
2 3S 2 So} 3B ro) 2 a) z r) 2 3S 3 3 
8 5 > 5 3 & 5 3 6 a C) I ; 
Els; 2/2; 812) 2 )2) 2,4} €) 2) 8) 8 
in. in. ‘fn. in. in. in. in. 

1920 one . | 40.35 | 124 | 26.70 | 119 | 39.72 | 122 | 43.42 | 159 | 28.27 | 162 | 18.00 | 182 
ar we | 42.09 | 135 | 22.64 | 100 | 54.31 ] 167 | 43-34 { 140 | 29.76 | 154 | 18.04 | 159 
24S « . | 31.86 | 135 | 23.20 | 117 | 35.82 } 109 | 39.35 | 136 | 25.02 | 151 | 28.27 | 189 
23. 44-47 | 134 ; 29.79 | 139 | 23-27 | 93 | 37-01 | 123 | 22.64 | 158 | 32.93 | 198 
24. 33-79 | 119 | 23.44 | 143 | 42-08 | 124 | 37.01 | 136 | 36.48 | 171 | 28.76 | 197 
25. ate a 3r.4r | 126 | 2z.91 | 118 | 53.10 } 139 | 50.35 | 145 | 17.57 | 144 | 22.67 | 170 
26. at : 49.22 |} 167 { 22.20 | 116 | 30.82 | r1z | 37.07 | 127 | 20.51 | 149 | 25.79 | 187 
27. fe +. | 36.59 | 133 | 16.92 | ror | 62.08 | 130 | 48.56 | 138 ] 17.98 | 135 | 20.13 | 185 
28. 18.59 go | 44.88 | 140 | 19.43 | 107 | 52-64 | 145 | 40.07 | 130 | 24.09 | 15% | 30.23 | 205 
29. 23.12 70 | 36.77 | 132 | 17.51 | 119 | 39-78 | 118 | 57.90 | 129 | 28.81 | 168 | 26.55 | x94 
30 17.33 82 | 39.80 | 129 | 18.65 | 116 | 41.22 | 144 | 44.47 | 14% | 25.41 | 145 | 19.38 | 152 
31 24.02 | 103 | 39.18 | 118 | 22.26 | 145 | 66.72 {| 136 | 49.22 | 153 | 28.63 | 164 | 27.17 | 179 
32. 20.18 | x18 | 39.40 | r2z | 25.04 | 141 | 24.79 | 97 4 37-47 | 146 | 31.08 | 179 | 30.29 | 155 
33. 20.78 96 } 32.47 | 116 , 22.12 | 130 | 49.72 | rr8 { 42.71 | 153 | 22.28 | 136 | 23.18 | 182 
34. 35.58 | r3x | 40.61 | r20 | 20.24 | 125 | 54.26 | 117 | 64.91 | 183 | 33.53 | 157 | 23.17 | 194 
35. 23.78 95 | 32.28 | 129 | 23.45 | 140 | 34.64 | x11 | 30.97 | 131 | 29.98 | 183 | 32.22 | 196 
36. 26.24 | 108 | 30.64 | 118 | 19.34 | 12x | 21.77 | ror | 30.22 | 130 | 24.30 | 187 | 19.60 | 178 
37... | 20.46] 82] 35.28 | 120 | 23.01 | 128 | 34.79 | 113 | 52.00 | 157 | 21.45 | 144 | 20.65 | 160 
38 .. | 19.26 79 | 29.64 | rrr ; 19.26 | 119 | 43.49 | ¥I0 | 39.17 | 132 | 17.63 | 231 | 31.32 } 169 
39 .. | 27.63 | 16 | 45.70 | 123 | 23.29 | 139 | 41-43 { 122 | 33.67 | 127 | 33.11 | 166 | 27.23 | 188 

64 } 20.00 98 | 16.16 | 116 | 42.371 93 | 39.34] 125 | 19.83 | 126 | 17.37 | 135 
or | 34.74 | 122 | 22.56 | 126 | 31.50] 105 | 26.74 | 129 | 31.78 | 157 | 23.49 | 145 
104 | 39.24 | 140) 25.44 | 133 | 44-02 | 125 | 48.29] 121 | 29.79 | 148 | 19.42 | 163 
123 | 31.46] 117 , 17.84 | 135 | 50.68 | 126 | 50.74 | 136 | 18.80 | 150 | 20.84 | 149 
75 | 27.39 | 123 , 17.13 | 114 | 27-85 | 100 | 31.04 | 115 | 21.32 | 143 | 26.23 | 151 
100 | 52.67 | 137 17.85 | 105 | 48.16 | 130 | 46.47 | 136 | 19.22 | 152 | 16.92 | 157 
94] 41.47 | 122 | 22.59 | 135 | 38.66] 83 } 36.05] 11x | 29.80 |] 177! 39.45 | 193 
135 | 43.42 | 137 | 21.89 | 146 | 60.30 | 146 ] 41.45 | 137] 30.47 | 163 | 38.61 | 181 
ror | 34.75 | 126 , 21.40 | 122 | 41.54 | 106 ] 38.83 | 131 }] 20.98 | 155 | 23.42 | 178 
Ioo | 27.15 | 126 18.23 | 119 | 47.18 | 121 | 66.26} 149 | 3x.41 | 163 | 22.85 | 157 
132 | 32.27 {| 122 H 16.06 gt | 63.93 | 152 | 86.33 | 183 | 26.18 | 1474 19.2 131 

Average | 24.00 | 100 | 34.91 | 122 ‘ 21.03 | 123 | 44.93 | 125 | 46.86 | 151 | 25.62 | 143 | 24.51 | 168 

No. of 
Years 23 23 75 75° 112] 112 99 gt 92 92 95 95 | 68 68 

Stand- ' 
ard30 : } ‘ 
years’ 

Nor- : | | | 
mat 25.99 | 128 ' 21.09 | 122 | 40.09 | 117 | 44.80 |] 143 | 25.89 | 156 | 25.03 | 180 














(a) Commonwealth Forestry Bureau ; records in issues prior to No. 36 were for the station at Acton which 
(0) Records taken from present site commenced 1883. 


closed down in 1939. 


6. Remarkable Falls of Rain.—The following are the most notable falls of rain 
in the various States and Territories which have occurred within a period of twenty-four 


hours. 


Year Book No. 14, pp. 60-64, No. 22, pp. 46-48 and No. 29, pp. 43, 44 and 51 :— 


HEAVY RAINFALLS : NEW SOUTH WALES, UP TO 1950, INCLUSIVE. 


For other very heavy falls at various localities reference may be made to Official 





Name of Town or 





Locality. —— 
i 

Bega .. | 27 Feb., 1919 ; 
Broger’s Creek 14 Feb., 1898 . 

6 * 13 Jan., IgIr 
Buladelah 16 Apr., 1927 
Candelo 27 Feb., 1919 
Condong 27 Mar., 1887 | 
Cordeaux River.. | 14 Feb., 1898 |; 
Dorrigo 24 June, 1950 
Foxground 11 Sept., 1950 . 


Kembla Heights _ 


13 Jan., I9It 


; Amit. 





| Name of Town or 
Locality. 

in. t 

| 17-88|| Madden’s Creek 
20.05"! Morpeth 

, 20.83:| Mt. Kembla 
19.80}! Mt. Pleasant 
18.58]! Nimbin - 
18.66)! South Head (Syd- 

; 22.58 ney Harbour) 

, 25.04 Sen '98 
17.04|| Towamba 

| 17.46|] Viaduct Creek .. 


16 Oct., 
29 Apr., 

5 Mar., 
15 Mar., 


13 Jan., I9II 
9 Mar., 
13 Jan., 
5 May, 
6 Feb., 


1893 
Igit 
1925 
1939 


1844 
1841 
1893 
1936 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS : QUEENSLAND, UP TO 1950, INCLUSIVE. 





Name of Town or 


oehane \ Name of Town or 

















Locality. Date. Locality. Date. Amat. 
in. ; mil in, 

Babinda (Cairns) .. 2 Mar., 1935. 24. ‘ig! Kuranda (Cairns). . 2 Apr., I9II | 28.80 
Banyan (Cardwell) | 12 Feb.,1927. 24. ool! Landsborough : 2 Feb., £893 | 25.15 
Buderim Mountain | 11 Jan., 1898 , Gesell Macnade Mill - | 6Feb., 1901 | 23.33 
Carruchan 24 Jan., 1934 | 24.00; PlaneCreek(Mackay)| 26 Feb., 1913 | 27.73 
Crohamhurst Port Douglas % 1 Apr., r91Tr | 31.53 
(Blackall Range) 2 Feb., 1893 | 33-71] Sarina 26 Feb., 1913 | 27.75 
Deeral ae 2 Mar. 1935} 27-60]] Springbrook 24 Jan., 1947 | 27.07 
Flat Top Island .. | 21 Jan., 1918 | 25.18}} Tully Mill .. | 12 Feb., 1927 | 23.86 
Goondi . 30 dJan., 1913 | 24.10|| W oodlands Saaz , 3 Jan., 1893 | 23.07 
Harvey Creek 3 Jan., 1911 | 27.75|} Yarrabah 2 Apr., 1911 | 30.65 








HEAVY RAINFALLS : WESTERN AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1950, INCLUSIVE. 





Name of Town or 


' Name of Town or 




































































Locality. Date. Amnt, Locality, Date. Amnt. 
in. n in. 
Balla Balla . | 21 Mar., 1899] 14.40| Pilbara .. ne 2 Apr., 1898 | 14.04 
Boodarie . | 2x Mar., 1899] 14.53)| Roebuck Plains .. 5 Jan., 1917} 14.01 
Broome .. . 1! 6Jan., 1917 | 14.00) _ . 6 Jan., 1917 | 22.36 
Carlton Hill | 7¥Feb., 1942 | 12.75} Thangoo .. 17-19 Feb.’96 | 24.18 
Derby ' 7dan.,1917| 16.47|| Towrana 1 Mar., 1943 | 12.16 
Fortesque | 3 May, 1890] 23.36], Whim Creek 3 Apr., 1898 | 29.41 
Jimba Jimba .. 4 Mar., 1943] 11.54|| Winderrie 17 Jan., 1923 | 14.23 
Marble Bar - | 2 Mar., 1941 ‘2. oof Widjip .. 1 Apr., 1934 | 19.54 
HEAVY RAINFALLS : NORTHERN TERRITORY, UP TO 1950, INCLUSIVE. 
vane aa nor Date. Amant. | Me alee oF Date. | Amnt: 
in. | in. 
Bathurst Island Cape Don 13 Jan., 1935} 13.58 
Mission bre 7 Apr., 1925} 11.85 Darwin .. oe 7 Jan., 1897, 11.67 
Borroloola 14 Mar., 1899 | 14. 00; Groote Eylandt ..| 9 Apr., 1931 | 14.29 
Brock’s Cr 8 Creek _ 24 Dec., 1915 | 14. 33| Timber Creek 5 Feb., 1942 ; 13.65 
HEAVY RAINFALLS : SOUTH AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1950, INCLUSIVE. 
ion ad ior Date. Amnt. ag elt Nei aE Date. Amnt. 
in. in. 
Ardrossan 18 Feb., 1946 | 8.10]| Mannum 25 Jan.,1941] 6.84 
Cape W illoughhy. . 18 Feb., 1946] 6.80|] Port Victoria 18 Feb., 1946} 7.08 
Carpa .. + 18 Feb. 1946] 7.83|| Torrens Vale 25 Jan..1940 {| 6.77 
Edithburg ' 18 Feb.,1946| 7.46]| Wilmington .. | I Mar., 1921 7.12 
Hesso ; 18Feb., 1946] 7. 36|] Wirrabara . 7Mar., 1910! 6.80 
Maitland 18 Feb., 1946 |_7.21!| Wynbring .. | 28 Feb., 1921! 7.70 
HEAVY RAINFALLS : VICTORIA, UP TO 1950, INCLUSIVE. 
Nee BOE Date. | Amnt. sie te oF Date. Amnt. 
Blackwood “ Green- in. | in. 
hill” 26 Jan., 1941 | 8.9%} Kalorama 1 Dec., 1934 | 10.05 
Cann River 27 Fels, 1919, 9.5€|; Korumburra 1 Dec., 1934: 8.51 
te es 16 Mar., 1938| 9 94): Mt. Buffalo 6 June, 1917! 8.53 
Corinella 28 June, 1943! 8.75), Olinda 2 1 Dec., 1934] 9.10 
Erica 4 1 Dec., 1934 | ~8.66|| Tambo Crossing .. . 13 July, 1925! 8.89 
Hazel Park 1 Dec., 1924: 10.50: Tonghi Creek 27 Feb., 1919: 9.90 
HEAVY RAINFALLS : TASMANIA, UP TO 1950, INCLUSIVE. 
t 1 
Te sealion mor Date. Amnt. N Set ealiee BOF ' Date Amnt. 
in. in. 
Cullenswood is 5 Apr., 1929] 11.12|) Riana... 5 Apr., 1929] 11.08 
Gould’s Country .. | 8-10 Mar.,’11 | 15.33]} The Springs 30-31 Jan., 16] 10.75 
Lottah .. .. | 8-10 Mar.,’11 | 18.10]| Triabunna 5 June, 1923 | 10.20 
Mathinna 5 Apr., 1929 


£73:25i_ { 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS : AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY, UP TO 1950, 
INCLUSIVE. 
mag ead BOF Date. Amant. i Br Ft hil of Date. Amnt. 
in, |, fn. 
Canberra (Acton).. | 27 May, 1925 | 6.84 Land’s End .. | 27 May, 1925 | 6.35 
Cotter Junction .. | 27 May, 1925 | 7.13 | Uriarra (Woodside) | 27 May, 1925 | 6.57 


| 








7. Snowfall—Light snow has been known to fall occasionally as far north as 
latitude 31° S., and from the western to the eastern shores of the continent. During 
exceptional seasons, it has fallen simultaneously over two-thirds of New South Wales, 
and has extended at times along the whole’ of the Great Dividing Range, from ites 
southern extremity in Victoria as far north as Toowoomba in Queensland. During the 
winter, for several months, snow covers the ground to a great extent on the Australian 
Alps, where also the temperature falls below zero Fahrenheit during the night. In the 
ravines around Mt. Kosciusko and similar localities the snow never entirely disappears 
after a severe winter. 


8. Hail.—Hail falls most frequently along the southern shores of the continent in 
the winter, and over eastern Australia during the summer months. The size of the 
hailstones generally increases with distance from the coast. A summer rarely passes 
without some station experiencing a fall of stones exceeding in size an ordinary hen-egg, 
and many riddled sheets of light-gauge galvanized iron bear evidence of the weight 
and penetrating power of the stones. 


The hailstones occur most frequently when the barometrio readings indicate a flat 
and unstable condition of pressure. Tornadoes or tornadic tendencies are almost 
invariably accompanied by hail, and on the east coast the clouds from which the stones 
fall are frequently of a remarkable sepia-coloured tint. 


9. Barometric Pressures——The mean anoual barometric pressure (corrected to 
sea level and standard gravity) in Australia varies from 29.80 inches on the north coast 
to 29.92 inches over the central and 30.03 inches in the southern parts of the continent. 
In January, the mean pressure ranges from 29.70 inches in the northern and central 
areas to 29.95 inches in the southern. The July mean pressure ranges from 29.90 inches 
at Darwin to 30.12 inches at Alice Springs. Barometer readings corrected to mean 
sea level and standard gravity have, under anticyclonic conditions, ranged as high as 
30.935 inches (at Hobart on 13th July, 1846) and have fallen as low as 27.55 inches. 
This lowest record was registered at Mackay during a tropical hurricane on 21st January, 
1918, An almost equally abnormal reading of 27.88 inches was recorded at Innisfail 
during a similar storm on roth Mareh, 1918. For graphs of Mean Barometric Pressure 
at Capital Cities see Official Year Book No. 37, p. 35. 


10. Wind.—{i) Trade Winds. The two distinctive wind currents in Australia are, 
as previously stated, the south-east trade and the “ prevailing westerly winds. As the 
belt of the earth’s atmosphere in which they blow apparently follows the sun’s ecliptic path 
north and south of the equator, so the area of the continent affected by these winds 
varies at different seasons of the year. During the summer months the anticyclonic 
belt travels in high latitudes, thereby bringing the south-east trade winds as far south 
as 30° south latitude. The “ prevailing ” westerly winds retreat a considerable distance 
to the south of Australia, and are less in evidence in the hot months. When the sun 
passes to the north of the equator, the south-east trade winds follow it, and only operate 
to the north of the tropics for the greater part of the winter. The-westerly winds come 
into lower latitudes during the same period of the year. They sweep across the southern 
areas of the continent from Cape Loeuwin to Cape Howe, and during some seasons are 
remarkably persistent and strong, and occasionally penetrate to almost tropical latitudes. 


(ii) North-west Monsoon. As the belt of south-east trade winds retreats southward 
during the summer, it is replaced in the north and north-west of Australia first by a 
sequence of light variable winds and then by the north-west monsoon. In Australia, 
the north-west monsoon has not the persistence nor regularity of the Indian south-west 
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monsoon but is sufficiently characteristic for the summer in the north of Australia to be 
called the ‘“‘ North-west Season”. In central and eastern Queensland, the north-west 
monsoon in the summer has comparatively little effect and the trade winds, albeit 
weakened, are still dominant winds. With the migration of the sun northward in the 
autumn, the north-west monsoon is itself replaced first by light variable winds and 
then by the trade winds. 


Further particulars of Australian wind conditions and meteorology will be found 
in Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 58-61. 


(iii) Cyclones and Storms. The ‘‘ elements” in Australia are ordinarily peaceful, 
and while destructive cyclones have visited various parts, more especially coastal areas, 
such visitations are rare, and may be properly described as erratic. 


During the winter months, the southern shores of the continent are subject to 
deep depressions of the southern low-pressure belt. They are felt most severely over the 
south-western parts of Western Australia, to the south-east of South Australia, in Bass 
Strait, including the coast-line of Victoria, and on the west coast of Tasmania. Apparently 
the more violent wind pressures from these disturbances are experienced in their northern 
half, or in that part of them which has a north-westerly to a south-westerly circulation. 


The north-east coast of Queensland is occasionally visited by hurricanes from the 
north-east tropics. During the first four months of the year, these hurricanes appear to 
have their origin in the neighbourhood of the South Pacific Islands, their path being a 
parabolic curve first to the south-west and finally towards the south-east. 


Very severe cyclones, locally known as “ willy willies,” are peculiar to the north- 
west coast of Western Australia from the months of November to April, inclusive. They 
usually originate over the ocean to the north or north-west of Australia, and travel in a 
south-westerly direction with continually increasing force, displaying their greatest 
energy near Cossack and Onslow, between latitudes 20° and 22° South. The winds 
in these storms, like those from the north-east tropics, are very violent and destructive. 
The greatest velocities are usually to be found in the south-eastern quadrant of the 
cyclones, with north-east to east winds. After leaving the north-west coast, these storma 
either travel southwards, following the coast-line, or cross the continent to the Great 
Australian Bight. When they take the latter course, their track is marked by torrential 
rains, as much as 29.41 inches, for example, being recorded in 24 hours at Whim Creek 
from one such occurrence. Falls of 10 inches and over have frequently been recorded 
in the northern interior of Western Australia from similar storms. 


Some further notes on severe cyclones and on “ southerly bursters ”, a characteristio 
feature of the eastern part of Australia, appear in previous issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 6, pp. 84-86), and s special article dealing with ‘“‘ Australian Hurricanes and 
Related Storms ’’ appears in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 80-84. 


Depressions vary considerably in their isobaric forms, intensity and other 
characteristics. Some bring rain in variable quantities, some heat and others mainly 
wind. A common type in southern Australia is the “a” shaped trough with an abrupt 
backing ” of the wind or “line squall” as it passes. The cold front is most frequently 
found through the centre of the “ trough ” because it is along this line, and extending 
into the upper levels of the atmosphere that the demarcation of different air masses is so 
well defined. The best rains occur in inland Australia when extensive masses of warm 
moist tropical air move into the interior and are forced to rise by convergence of flow or by 
impact with a cold air stream. 


The speed of low pressure systems is very variable, but in general in southern 
latitudes the movement is of the order of 500 to 700 miles per day. 
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11. Influences affecting Australian Climate——(i) General. Australian history does 
not cover @ sufficient period, nor is the country sufficiently occupied, to ascertain whether 
or not the advance of settlement has materially affected the climate as a whole. Local 
changes have, however, taken place, a fact which suggests that settlement and the 
treatment of the land have a distinct effect on local conditions. For example, 
low-lying lands on the north coast of New South Wales, which originally were seldom 
subject to frosts, have, with the denudation of the surrounding hills from forests, 
experienced annual visitations, the probable explanation being that through the absence 
of trees the cold air of the highlands now flows unchecked and untempered down the 
sides of the hills to the valleys and lower lands. 


(ii) Influence of Forest on Climate. As already indicated, forests doubtless exercise 
a great influence on local climate, and hence, to the extent that forestal undertakings 
will allow, the weather can be controlled by human agency. The direct action of forests 
is an equalizing one; thus, especially in equatorial regions, and during the warmest 
portion of the year, they considerably reduce the mean temperature of the air. They 
also reduce the diurnal extremes of shade temperatures by altering the extent of 
radiating surface by evaporation, and by checking the movement of air, and while 
decreasing evaporation from the ground, they increase the relative humidity. Vegetation 
greatly diminishes the rate of flow-off of rain and the washing away of surface soil, 
and when a region is protected by trees a steadier water supply is ensured, and the 
rainfall is better conserved. In regions of snowfall, the supply of water to rivers is 
similarly regulated, and without this and the sheltering influence of ravines and 
‘* gullies,” watercourses supplied mainly by melting snow would be subject to alternative 
periods of flooding and dryness. This is borne out in the case of the inland rivers, the 
River Murray, for example, which has never been known to become dry, deriving its 
steadiness of flow mainly through the causes indicated. 


(iii) Direct Influence of Forests on Rainfall. Whether forests have a direct influence 
on rainfall is a debatable question, some authorities alleging that precipitation is 
undoubtedly induced by forests, while others take the opposite view. 


Sufficient evidence exists, however, to prove that, even if the rainfall has not 
increased, the beneficial climatic effect of forest lands more than warrants their protection 
and extension. Rapid rate of evaporation, induced by both hot and cold winds, injures 
crops and makes life uncomfortable on the plains, and, while it may be doubted that 
the forest aids in increasing precipitation, it must be admitted that it does check winds 
and the rapid evaporation due to them. Trees as wind-breaks have been successfully 
planted in central parts of the United States of America, and there is no reason why 
similar experiments should not be successful in many parts of the treeless interior of 
Australia. The belts should be planted at right angles to the direction of the prevailing 
parching winds, and if not more than half a mile apart will afford shelter to the enclosed 
areaa. 


12. Rainfall and Temperatures, Various Cities—The Official Year Book No. 34, 
p. 28, shows rainfall and temperature for various important cities throughout the world, 
and for the Australian capitals. 


13. Climatological Tables.—The averages and extremes for a number of climatological 
elements, which have been determined from long series of observations at the Australian 
capitals up to and including the year 1950, are given on pp. 58-64. 


Notte.—The following points apply throughout :— 


{i) Where records are available, mean or average values have been calculated 
on a standard period of 30 years from 1911 to 1940. 

(ii) Extreme values have been extracted from all available years of actual 
record, but the number of years quoted does not include intervening 
periods when observations were temporarily discontinued. 


Cuaprer II.—PuysiocrarHy. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: CANBERRA, AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY. 


Lat. 35° 


18’ S., Lona. 149° 06’ E. Hetaut apove M.S.L. 1,906 Fr. 


BaRoMeEtTser, WIND, Evaporation, Ligntxixe, CLoups anp CLEaR Days. 









































































































































Wind. 
a : ‘i 
wae 34 (Height of Anemometer 20 feet.) 28 oA 
Sageiz ' igh- a as eo | 868 4 
Sates 3 | Aver-| Highest | est _ Prevailing Se | Pa | eeg 8 
Month. Ba242]| age | Mean Speed | Gust Direction. | g2| ae; §3a:5 
Si& S35 a; | Miles | in One Day |Speed se}og | “5 . 
os q ies ue ‘les { are | om aor {1s 
HSSEES| per waules DEF (niles | gas) 4 | dc | oe 
amt r=) tT). m. H .m. C j 
Aska) Bou; bow) | per| gam | 3PM | aee| gy | ese | ee 
No. of years of * 3 Bee May 
observations. =o 25 ae ' () 23 = oa 14 peor mcas 
January 3 29.837 5-1 | 14-9 23/33 | — NW NW 8.73 | 1.2 47 177 
February 3 29.899 4.5 | 15-3 24/33 | — E XW 6.83 | 3.0 4.8-| 6.5 
March . 30.032 4.1 | 18.2 28/42 | — com NW 5.40] O.1 5.0 | 6.7 
April .. 30.076 3.8 | 18.6 8/45 | — NW} OUNW 3.36 | 0.3 5.4 | 4.7 
May .. * 30.15% 3-1 | 12.6 3/30 | — NW NW 2.03 | o.1 5.4 | 3.7 
June .. ae 30.141 3-7 | 16.1 2/30) — NW i SW 1.32 | O.1 6.1 4.1 
July .. ae 30.129 3.6 | 23.4 7/31 _ NW NW 1.30 0.0 5.6 3.0 
August ae 30.077 4.3 | 15.7 25/36 _ NW NW 1.86 O.r 5.4 5.6 
Septomber 30.045 4.7 | 17.4 28734 | — NW 1 NW 3.01 | 0.4 5.0 | 6.7 
October ars 29.960 4.6 | 12.4 27/40 —_ NW NW 4.64 1.0 5.2 5.4 
November 29.897 ° 4.9 | 17.2 28/42 _— NW NW 6.02 1.2 5-5 4.2 
December a 29.837 5.0 | 16.1 13/38 | -- | NW NW 7.92 1.0 5.1 5.6 
( Totals .. | - 52.42} 8.5} — (65.3 
Year { Averages 30,005 4. _ —_ NW NW _ _ 5.3 | — 
\ Extremes _ i_ 23.4 7/7/33 ae ae 
(a) Scale o-10. (0) No record. 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade | Extreme | 2 ae 
ture (°Fahr.). Temperature (°Fahr.), 3, | Temperature (*Fabr.). | 45 2 
ree Mean| M a | ol august | aoret | 222 
ean| Mean ‘ aa ighes' wes 5 
Max.| Min, | Mean) Highest. [| Lowest. . 8) in Sun. | on Grass. gaz 
ee ee es | L 
No. of years over which j 
observation extends. | 73 | 73 | 73 | 23 23 (a) 23 20 
January .. ~» | 82.5 | 56.0 | 69.3 | 107.4 Tera 39.4 a 63.0 _ 30.1 10/50 8.4 
February «+ | 81.1 | 56.0 | 68.6 99.8 73/33 135.0 (b) | 64.8 _ 26.5 23/43 75 
March av ee 175.9 | 52-4 | 64.2 99.1 38 1 34-8 31/49 | 64.3 | — 26.4 26/35 i 5.1 
Aoril os ae | 66.5 145.1 | 55.8 89.7 6/38 | 29.0 29/34 | 60.7 _ 19.0 18/44 6.6 
May ee ~» | 59.5 | 38.8 | 49.2 72.6 1/36 | 22.5 9/29 | 50.3 — 15.6 {c) 5.2 
June i + [52-4 | 35-4 143-9] 61.0 (@) |! 18.1 20/35 | 42.9 _ 8.9 25/44 4-3 
July +“ «+ | 54.7 | 33-9 [42.8 | 63.5 16/34 | 20.0 (e) | 43.5 — 10.3 9/37 457. 
August me +. | 55-2 | 35-4 | 45.3 70.5 28/34 | 21.0 3/29 | 49-5 _ 1o.t 6/44 5.8 
September .. + | 61.3 | 39.0 | 50.1 81.5 16/34 , 25.2 6/46 | 56.3 —_ 13.0 6/45 | 7.2 
October “ 67.4 ] 44.2 155.8 90.0 13/46 } 29.0 24/28 | 61.0 —_ 18.2 2/45 a9 
November .. ++ | 73.4 149-3 | 01.4 | 101.4 19/44 | 32.2 11/36 | 69.2 me 25.9 6/40 7.9 
December .. ++ | 79.7 | 53-6 | 66.6 | 103.5 27/38 36.0 24/28 | 67.5 — 30.2 (f) |} 8.2 
Averages +» | 67.2 | 44.9 | 56.1 — — cami == ee 1 6.5 
Year 4 Extremes — | — | — | 107.4 | 18.1 $9.3 — 8.9 | fli 
11/1/39 | 20/6/35 { 25/6/44 
(a) No record. (6) 22/31 and 23/33. (c) 13/37 and 15/46. (d) 3/27 and 28/30. (ce) 19,29, 
9/37, and 27/43. (f) 2/39 and 20/48. 
Homiprry, RAINFALL AND Foa. 
Ay 
ear ai Rainfall (inches). Fog 
sure = = 1 
inches. 2 jo : : ; 
Month. ee 2 le.| Slee! #2 3 eo hee 
2 ai $4|[S$a/ 8 jase $3 25 $28 a2 
Mean | 2) Ba (83) 38 208) £8 28 gon | BAR 
P = 4 oe 
gem 3 ESAS | as lass os ae SEQ lacs 
No. of years over which is :, 
observation extends. 22 Sica (ees ns 23 | 23 23 23 23 19 
Januaty .. +» | 0.374 | 52 | 691 30 | 2.74 Zz 6.69 1941 | 0.02 1932 | 2.47 19/50 | 0.0 
February .. nt 0.399 57 7t 40 | 2.22 6 6.03 1948 | O.o1 1933 3.24 17/28 0.0 
March ae a. | 0.385 | 66] 79 {| 48 | 2.33 7 | 12.69 1950 | 0.01 1940 2.46 19/50 0.3 
April aie ee | 0.317] 71] Br} 54 | 2.16 8 3.75 1935 | 0.07 1942 | 2.52 9/45} 3.1 
May as +. 10.257 | 79 | 87 | 67 | 1.82 7 6.13 1948 | 0.06 1935 3-88 3/48 | 4.4 
June we ~» | 0.216 82 go 2 | 1.63 9 6.09 1931 | 0.18 10944 1.65 24/32 6.0 
Suly irs ++ | 0.204 | St | 874 73) 4.64) 10 4.09 1932 | 0.27 to40_ | 2.02 13/33} 5.0 
August ve ee | 0.212 75 88 ; 60 | 1.89 YI 4.71 1939 | 0.36 (a) 2.07 12/29 2.0 
September .. ~- | 0.240 65 74 51 | 1.59 9 3.03 1937 | 0.13 1946 1.75 3/47 I.0 
October 0.279} 59} 72] 461] 2 53 10 6.59 1934 | 0.34 1940 | 2.51 25/34 1 0.2 
November .. ++ | 0.316) 55 | 671 38 | 2.15 8 4-45 1950 | 0.28 1936 | 2.45 9/50 | 0.0 
December .. +. | 0.347 | 51 70; 37 | 1.90 8 8.80 1947 | 0.16 1938 2.29 28/29 | 0.0 
Totals at = — | — | — {24-00 | teo — — = 010 
Year < Averages es I 0.285 66 | — et ton is 
Extremes o_ —_ 90 | 37 = —_— 12.69 3/50 !0.01 2/33,3/40| 3.88 3/5/48' — 

















(a) 1944 and 1949. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Lat. 31° 57’ &., Lona. 115° 51’ E. Heicutr aBove M.S.L. 210 Fr. 
Barometer, Winv, Evaporation, LicnTNine, CLOUDS AND CLEAR Days. 
a ae, Wind. =e 
3h ag & (Height of Anemometer 71 feet.) 24 2 gs 
S2nPBac High- BS | at | Sse y 
S2.5588)aver-| Highest | est Prevalling g& #8 | 3c4| 
Month. Ee GES) age | Mean Specd | Gust Direction. Cian AB | Edo5 
So — Od | Miles | in One Day | Speed]_ ia aef2| sm1.28 ise 
eSSePea| per | (anilessper | (miles fl Sea! oo lass] 7s 
a oekSSly sgl o Soa) sa 
SSASE q | Hour. hour), fey g a.m. 3 p.m. as3] as lasul aa 
Neacrvitions {| 300) | 30) | _—_ 52 38 | 30(0) 3010) | 30(6) 300d) |30(0) |3000) 
Taouary us 29.897 13.8 | 33.2 27/98 | 49 E SSW 10.37 2 2.9 | 34 
February $5 29.922 13.5 | 27.1 6/08 | 50 ENE SSW 8.63 2 3.0] 33 
March és 29.976 12.8 | 27.1 6/13 66 E SSW 7.52 2 355 12 
April .. ee 30.071 10.7 | 39.8 25/00 | 61 ENE SSW 4.62 2 4.21 9 
May .. é 30.062 10.6 | 34.4 29/32 73 NE wsw 2.80 3 5.4/1 6 
June .. as 30.068 10.6 | 38.1 17/27 | 80 N NW 1.82 2 5.9 5 
July .. ss 30,082 11.2 | 42.3 20/26 73 NNE Ww 1.76 2 5.6 5 
August 30.084 11.8 | 40.3 15/03 77 N WNW 2.37 2 5.6 6 
September ea 30.073 11.8 | 36.0 11/05 75 ENE SSW 3.44 I 4.9 8 
October ws 30.033 12.6 | 33.7 6/16 63 SE SW 5.38 I 4.8 8 
November és 29.989 13.4 | 32.4 18/97 63 E SW 7.65 2 3-9 9 
December es 29.92 13.9 | 32.3 6/22 64 E SSW 9.69 2 3.2) 13 
Totals .. _ _ _ —_— —_— —_ 66.05 23 _ 108 
Year < Averages 30.015 12.2 _ — E SSW _— _— 44] — 
Extremes _— — {42.3 20/7/26] 80 — —_— = rs a ae 
(a) Scale o-10. (6) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme = 
ture (°Fahr.). Temperature (°Fahr.). 2. Temperature (°Fabr.). as g 
mae Mean] M 2 | Highest Lo 3 ea 
ean) Mean) a, . ee ghes west 2 
Max.| Min, |!ean) Highest. Lowest. | 43 in Sun. on Grass. | Sin 2 
No. of years over which 
observation extends, |30(4) }30(@) |30(a) 54 54 54 $2 52 30(a) 
January +. | 84.6] 63.3 | 73.9] Ir0.2 12/34 | 48.6 20/25 | 61.6] 177.3 22/14 | 39.5 20/25 10.4 
February .. «« | 85.1 | 63.5 | 74.3 | 112.2 8/33 | 47.7 1/o2 | 64.51} 173.7 4/34 | 39.8 1/13 9.8 
March oe «. | 8x.3 | 61.5] 71.4} 106.4 14/22 | 45.8 8/03 | 60.6] 167.0 19/18 | 36.7 8/03 8.8 
April ee .- | 76.3 | 57.41 66.8] 99.7 9/10 |] 39.3 20/14 | 60.4] 157.0 8/16 | 31.0 20/14 7.5 
May oe + 1 69.0] 52.81 60.9] 90.4 2/07 | 34.3 11/14 | 56.1 | 146.0 4/25 | 25.3 11/14 5.7 
June ms we | 64.4] 49.8] 57.1 81.7 2/14 | 35-0 30/20 | 46.7] 135.5 9/14 | 26.3 11/37 4.8 
July or +» | 62.8] 48.0] 55.4] 76.4 21/21 | 34.2 7/16 | 42.2 | 133.2 13/15 | 25.1 30/20 5.4 
Atgust ae - | 63.8) 48.4 | 56.1 82.0 21/40 | 35.3 31/08 | 46.7] 145.1 29/21 | 26.7 24/35 6.0 
September .. «. | 66.8] 50.41 58.6} 90.9 30/18 | 38.5 15/47 | 52.4] 153.6 29/16 | 29.2 21/16 7.2 
October oe «+ | 69.7] 52.6} 61.1 95.3 30/22 | 40.0 16/31 | 55.3] 157-5 31/36 | 29.8 16/31 8.1 
November .. -- | 76.7] 57.3 | 67.0} 104.6 24/13 | 42.0 1/04 | 62.6] 167.0 30/25 | 35.5 (6) 9.6 
December 81.2 | 60.9 | 71.0 | 107.9 20/04 48.0 2/10 | 59.9 | 168.8 11/27 | 39.0 12/20 10.4 
Yeard Averages 73-5 | 55-5 | 64.5 = = — = an 7.8 
Extremes —| —] —| 112.2 8/2/331 34.2 7/7/16! 78.0 1177.3 22/1/14|25.1 30/7/201 — 
(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). {b) 6/10 and 14/12. 
Homoprry, RarmFatt anp Foa. 
cs g 
A oe laser cae Rainfall (inches). Fog. 
sure ) 
th. (inches an Ae : : 6 
a _l¢.le.|/ 2l#s¢e1 #2 2 Bo |2By 
Mean | ¢/ 39/38/22 /382| #2 #3 $55 | 45 
gam.| 2 | 22 S$; 83 |slen £9 32 i =s Chalet 
a_ |) os Ss | S85 [Sse oA. __ Ra o8a acs 
No. of years over which | 30(a) |30(a)} 54 | 54 | 30(a)| 30(a) 75 75 75 30(2) 
January 0.438 | 5x | 6r| 4 | 0.33 3| 2.17 1879 | Nil (6) | 1-74 27/79 ° 
February .. 0.434 51 65 43 | 0.50 3 2.98 1915 Nil {b) 1.63 26/15 r) 
March 0.432 | 57] 66] 4610.90 5 | 5.7% 1934 | Nil (5) | 3-03 9/34 ° 
April 0.397 61 73 51 | 1.75 8 5.85 1926 | Nil 1920 | 2.62 30/04 1 
May 0.365 70 81 61 | 5.14 15 | 12.13 1879 | 0.98 1903 | 3.00 17/42 2 
June 0.337] 75} 83 | 68] 7.55 17 | 18.75 1945 | 2.16 1877 | 3.90 10/20 2 
July 0.322 76 84 69 | 7.08 19 | 12.28 10926 | 2.42 1876! 3.00 4/81 2 
August ane 0.316 71 81 62 | 5.78 | 19 | 12.53 1945 | 0.46 1902 | 2.91 14/45 I 
September .. 0.341 66 75 58 | 3.37: 15 7-84 1923 | 0.34 1916 | 1.82 4/31 °o 
October 0.345 60 75 52 | 2.30 | 12 7.87 1890 | 0.15 1946] 1.73 3/33 ° 
November .. 0.374 52 63 4I | 0.75 7 2.78 1916 | Nil 1891 | 1.40 15/48 ° 
December .. o.409 | 51 | 63 | 44 | 0.54! 5 | 3.05 1888 | Nil (c) | 1.72 1/88 ° 
Totals aa —{| —| — [35-99 128 i} = —_ = 8 
Year < Averages 0.370 62 _— Seer toe, —_ — ae a 
Extremes — —!| 8, ari — — | 18.75 6/1945) Nil Various |3.90 10/6/20] — 
| months 





(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 


{b) Various years. 


{e) 1886 and r924. 


Carter I].—PuysioGRraPHy. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA : ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Lat. 34° 56’ S., Lona. 138° 35’ E. Heiaur asove M.S.L. 140 Fr. 
BaRoMETER, WIND, Evaroration, Ligutnine, CLoups anp CLEAR Days. 






































2. se ; Wind. >. 
wag re to (Height of Aoomomett 75 feet.) 2 a ‘ ; | 2 oa, 
senegd igh- : 23 wo; see 
SAGES |Aver-] Highest | est Prevailing gé | BS pl 3 

Month. En, gEe*| age | Mean Speed | Gust Direction. as) As | seas 
So 5 24 | Miles | in One Day | Speed 7 af?| 32] asdisz 
4 mee Sa] _per | (miles per | (miles l ga] sh | gog! 3& 
ASAE m|Hour.; hour). | per| gam. | 3pm |ee8/ 45 Aso Aa 

1 i ae 

NGcereations | 30@) | 300)) 73 34 | 300%)! 300) | 3008) | 3016) | 3010) [30(0) 
January ae 29.917 9-9 | 31-6 19/99 | 72 sw | SW 9-27] 2.3} 3.6] 12.9 
February 29.953 8.8 | 28.8 22/96 64 NE ' Sw 7.56 | 2.0] 3.7 | 11.2 
March -e 30.037 8.3 | 26.2 9/12 63 8 Sw 6.39 1.8 4.0 | 10.6 
April .. > 30.119 8.0 | 32.2 10/96 81 NE SW 3-78 1.5 5.2 9.2 
May .. 3 30.131 8.1 | 31.7 9/80 63 NE NW 2.27] 1.3] 5.8); 4.9 
June .. ‘ 30.119 8.3 | 31.3 12/78 67 NE N 1.37 1.3 6.1 4.1 
July .. a 30.111 8.5 | 28.1 25/82 60 NE : NW 1.34 1.5 6.0 4.3 
August 2 30.084 9.2 | 32.2 31/97 57 NE ! SW 1.99 2.0 5.5, 5.6 
September 30.050 9.2 ; 30-0 2/87 69 NNE H SW 3.05 2.0 5-3, 5.8 
October 30.007 9.8 ; 32.0 28/98 69 NNE ‘ Sw 5.03 2.8 5.31 567 
November 29.990 9.9 | 32.2 7/48 | 79 SW SW 6.89 3:3 4-9 7.2 
December 29.922 9.9 | 28.1 12/91 1 75 SW SW 8.74. 2.2 4.2! 9.5 
Totals .. : — 37.68 | 24.0; — | 89.0 
eer Averages 30.037 9.0 _— | _ NE SW — — 5.0) — 
Extremes _ — | 32.2 (e) 81 —_ —_ _ _ he 











(b) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). (ce) 10/4/1896, 31/8/1897 and 7/11/1948. 


(a) Scale o—10, 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 

















































































































Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme at 2, 
ture (°Fahr.). Temperature (°Fahr.). 3 . Temperature (°Fahr.). Ass 
Bees: Mean| M £2 )|" Highest Lowest | 98% 
ean} Mean s ighes owes ' z 
Max.| Min, |Mean} Highest. Lowest. | %3| in Sun. on Grass. | sin F 
Nee ainda 30(a) |30(a) |30(a) 94 | 94 94 54(b) 90 30(a) 
January .. | 84.8 | 61.0} 72.9] 117.7 12/39 | 45.1 21/84 | 72.6} 180.0 18/82 | 36.5 14/79 10.0 
February .. «+ | 85.7 | 62.8 | 73.7} 113.6 12/99 ; 45.5 23/18 | 68.1 | 170.5 10/00 | 35.8 23/26 | 9.3 
March «+ | 81.3] 59-1] 70.2} 110.5 9/34 | 43-9 21/33 | 66.6 | 174.0 17/83 | 32.1 21/33 2-9 
April ++ | 73.0] 54-4] 63.7} 98.6 5/38 | 39.6 15/59 | 59.0] 155.0 1/83 | 30.2 16/17 6.0 
May .. | 66.8] 50.8] 58.8} 89.5 4/21 | 36.9 (ce) | 52.6{ 148.2 12/79 | 25.6 19/28 4.8 
June .» | 61.0] 46.6] 53.8] 76.0 23/65 | 32.5 (d) | 43.5 | 138.8 18/79 | 21.0 24/44 4.2 
July «« | 59.9] 45-4] 52.7] 74.0 11/06 } 32.0 24/08 | 42.0} 134.5 26/90 | 22.1 30/29 4.3 
August Se «. | 62.3 | 46.2] 54.3] 85.0 31/11 | 32.3 17/59 | 52.7{| 140.0 31/92 | 22.8 11/29 5.4 
September .. 4 66.8 | 48.3] 57.5] 91-3 20/44 | 32.7 4/58 | 58.6 | 160.5 23/82 | 25.0 25/27 6.3 
October % 72.5 | 51.7| 62.1] 102.9 21/22 ; 36.0 —/57 | 66.9; 162.0 30/21 | 27.8 (e) 763 
November .. is 78.1 | 55.4 | 66.7} 113.5 21/65 | 40.8 2/09 | 72.7} 166.9 20/78 | 31.5 2/09 8.6 
December .. : 82.6 | 58.9 | 70.7] 114.6 29/31 | 43-0 (f) | 73.6] 175.7 7/99 | 32.5 4/84 9.5 
Averages 72.9 | 53.3 | 63.1 = _ _ oes = 7.0 
Year ixtrenes —| —|] —]| 117.7 | 32.0 85.7| 180.0 21.0 — 
12/1/39 24/7/08 18/1/82 24/6/44 
(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). (6) Records incomplete, 1931-34. Discontinued, 1934. 
(e) 26/1895. (d) 27/1876 and 24/1944. (e) 4/1931 and 2/1918, (f) 16/1861 and 4/1906. 
Houmipity, RAINFALL AND Foa. 
9 
i Rainfall (inches). Fog. 
sure - 
(inches) > fo a ° 6 
Month. . 2 Jie. 2 aes 2 Pe ie ase 
Mean] 8 |G8/28| 88 |2acl 22 a5 go% | 382 
z gam.) 3 |S | 85) S58 [sss os Ss sé |sss 
N bss ete exten a 30(a) |30(a)| 83 | 83 | 30(a)! 30(a) 112 112 112 30(a) 
January... ~~. ~*| 0.327] 391 59] 29 | 0.76, 5 | 4.00 1850 | Nil (6) 2.30 2/89 0.0 
February .. -. | 0.352 4I 56 go | 1.10 5 | 6.09 1925 } Nil (b) 5-57 7/25 Q.0 
March ws | 0.332 44 58 29 | 0.87 5} 4.60 1878 | Nil {b) 3.50 5/78 0.0 
April we | 0.329 55 | °72 37 | 1.45 10 | 6.78 1853 | Nil 1945 | 3.15 5/60 0.0 
May «se | 0.313 64 76 49 | 2.49 13] 7.75 1875 |] 0.10 1934} 2.75 1/53 0.6 
June ae | 0.294 75 84 67 | 2.93 15 | 8.58 1916 | 0.42 1886; 2.11 1/20 I.t 
July + | 0.282 75 87 66 } 2.49 16} 5.38 1865 | 0.37 1899 | 1.75 10/65 I.4 
August ie -+ | 0.282 68 7 54 1 2.58 16 | 6.24 1852 | 0.33 1944 | 2.23 19/51 0.4 
September .. ~ | 0.289 59 72 44 | 2.39 13} 5.83 1923 | 0.45 1896 | 1.59 20/23 0.2 
October . | 0.287 48 67 29 1 1.54 Io |} 4.38 1948 | 0.17 1914 | 2.24 16/08 0.0 
November .. . | 0.292 41 57 3I | 1.22 814.10 1934 | 0.04 1885 | 2.08 7/34 0.0 
December .. « | 0.322 40 50 3I | 1.27 6 | 3.98 1861 | Nil 1904 | 2.42 23/13 0.0 
Totals —_ _ —| — j2r.o9 122 — — = 3.7 
Year < Averages 0.304 52} —| —-] — _ _ _ — 
Extremes... —_ —_ 87 29 _ _ 8.58 6/1916 | Nil ao) 5.57 7/2/25| — 
(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). {b) Various years. (ec) December to April, various 


years. 



































































































































CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 61 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 
Lat. 27° 28’ S., Lona. 153° 2’ E. Herent aBove M.S.L. 134 Fr. 
BsRoMETER, WIND, Evaporation, Ligutnine, Cloups anp CLEaR Days. 
[aes oni Wind. ~~ 
wed & & (Height of Anemometer 105 feet.) 2f 2 as 
Ben Pos \ High- fs 3 wiSckl. 
Bag5 a3 Aver-| Highest | eb Prevailing g g ee 2g na 
Month, Be GGs&) age | Mean Speed | Gust Direction. Eas} AS | aso 
825° © | Miles} in One Day | Speed -£8iszl a 3 dis. 
4 SPE] per | (miles per | (miles gRAS{ sa | 354 oe 
ASASE mj} Hour} hour), ‘an! 9 a.m. 3PM. | S581 25 |S3al 5A 
No. of years of | 30(b) | 301d) 36 | 36 | 300) | 3006) | 3000) | 3006)| 3000) |3000) 
January ve 29.865 6.8 | 19.7 23/47 | 58 SE {ONE 6.741 9-8) 5-7] 3-5 
February 29.912 7.0] 2%.0 5/31 67 SE { NE 5.49 6.5 5.6 2.4 
March 29.975 6.5 | 20.3 1/29 | 50 8 E 5-05 | 5-91 5-l] Sea 
April .. 30.035 5-9] 16.7 3/251 57 | s E 4-05] 5-0] 4.3} 7.8 
Yo. 30.083 5-8 | 17.9 17/26 48 | Sw SE 3.09 4.1 4.3 8.3 
June .. 30.091 5-7 | 19.0 14/28 58 | SW W &Sw 2.45 2.9 4.4 g.2 
July .. 30.090 5.6] 15.0 2/23! 52 ! SW W & SW 2.69 | 2.8) 3.8} 12.4 
August 30.105 5.8] 14.8 4/351 56 sw NE 3.5r | 3.8 | 3.1 | 13.2 
September 30.067 5-9 | 16.1 1/48! 57 sw NE 4.51 5.8 3-3 | 13.0 
October 30.019 ' 6.3] 15.7 1/41 | 62 $s NE 5.81 7.1 4.2 8.5 
November 29.958 6.7 | 15.5 10/28 | 62 SE&N NE 6.32 9-5 4-9 5.9 
December a6 29.890 7.0 | 19.5 15/261 79 SE NE 7.02 | 10.6 5-3 3.8 
Totals .. _ t— —_ — | —_ =_ 56.73 | 73.8 _— 93-3 
Year 4 Averages 30.007. | 6.3 — | _ | sw NE ~ {= 4.5[ — 
Extremes =~ | — | 21.0 5/2/31] 79 | — = —_ — _ 
(a) Scale o-10. (b) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade , Extreme = xs 
ture (°Fahr.). Temperature (°Fabr.). . 2 | Temperature (°Fahr.), As g 
Month. og ——| 2 Pe 
Mean! Mean! Be Highest Lowest aig 
Max.' Min, | 2fean) Highest. Lowest. 1 XS} in Sun. on Grass. | S32 
eo ‘ ee 
Nopeervation extents.  |30(2) {30(a) |30(a) 64 64 | 64 | 5006) 64 | 30(a) 
Januar: as «+ | 85.5 | 69.1 ; 77.3 | 109.8 26/40 | 58.8 4/93 51.0 | 169.0 2/373 49.9 4/93 7.6 
February +5 «+ | 84.6 | 68.7 | 76.6 | 105.7 21/25 | 58.5 23/31 47.2 | 165.2 6/10 | 49.1 22/31 764 
March Se . | 82.3 | 66.2! 74.31 99.4 5/19 | 52.4 29/13 , 47.0 | 162.5 6/39 | 45.4 20/13 7.0 
April 3 - | 79.1 | 61.5 | 70.3 | 95.2 (Cc) 44.4 25/25 ' 50.8 | 153.8 11/16 | 36.7 24/25 pee 
May 2 - | 73-7| 55-6 64.7] 90.3 21/23 | 41.3 24/99 49.0] 147.0 1/10 | 29.8 8/97 6.6 
June . - | 69.41 51.5' 60.5 88.9 19/18 | 36.3 29/08 52.6] 136.0 3/18 | 25.4 23/88 6.3 
July : 5 68.6 | 49-4 59.0 84.3 23/46 | 36.1 (d) 48.2 | 146.1 20/15 | 23.9 11/90 6.8 
August : 71.1 50.0, 60.6] 91.0 14/46 | 37.4 6/87 53.6| 141.9 20/17 | 27.1 9/99 7.9 
September .. 75-51 5 4.8 65.1 | 100.9 22/43 | 40.7 1/96 60.2] 155.5 26/03 | 30.4 1/89 | 8.2 
October 79.2 | 60.3' 69.8 | ror.4 18/93 | 43-3 3/99 58.1 | 157-4 31/18 | 34.9 8/89 8.4 
November .. 82.3 64.8, 73-4 | 106.1 18/13 | 48.5 2/05 57.6| 162.3 7/89 | 38.8 1/05 8.2 
December .. 84.5 67.5 ze .0 | 105.9 26/93 | 56.4 13/12 49.5} 165.9 28/42 | 49.1 3/94 8.2 
rear (Argfages.°: |788 [9995 659 = es ae res 
e8 se Nt ares) es 36.1 (d) . 73.7| 169.0 2/1/37] 23.9 — 
\ : 26/1/40 11/7/90 





(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 


(c) 9/1896 and 5/1993. 





(6) From 1887 to March, 1947, excluding 1927 to 1936. 


(d) 12/7/1894 and 2/7/1896. 


Homrpity, RAINFALL AND Foa. 





Vapour, Rel. Hum, (%) 

















Rainfall (inches). 


























Pres- at 9 a.m. 
sure ) = 
inches - 16 . : 
Month. ( eee ES Ss 33 | = Ze 
3s 3S 25 pe 
Mean} § (Se|25| Ee |E8e] 82 ge | $08 
brace tha, 90M | 3 | Ha) ea) eA eas] se 33 S28 
5 3 over which ' 
BO ea eerie | 30(@) |30(a)| 64 | 64 | 30() | 30(a) 99 |  99(b) 99 
January... +. | 0.636 { 66] 79] 5315.72) 12 | 27.72 1895 | 0.32 1919 | 18.31 21/87 
February .. ++ | 0-644] 69] 82) 55 | 5.47] 12 | 40.39 1893) 0.58 1849 | 10.61 6/31 
March «+ | 0.606 | 724) 85} 56} 4.97| 14 1 34.04 1870 Nil 1849 | 11.18 14/08 
April Os - | O.512 71 80 56 | 3.68 It 15.28 1867 0.04 1944 5.46 5/33 
ay « | 0.420 2.35 9 | 13.85 1876: Nil 1846{ 5.62 9/79) 
June « | 0-357 2.75 8 14.03 1873 Nil 1847 { 6.41 15/48 
July . | 0.331 1.88 8 8.60 1950! Nil 1841 3-54 (ce) 
August re - | 0.338 1.07 7 14.67 1879 | Nil (d) 4.89 12/87) 
September .. - | 0.396 1.69 7 5.43 1886 | 0.10 1907 2.46 2/94! 
October + | 0-459 2.27 8 | 11.4t 1949! 0.14 I900] 5.34 25/49 
November .. - | 0.533 4.00 | 10 | 12.40 1917! Nil 1842 4.46 16/86 
December .. - {0.589 4:24 | Ir | 17.36 1942 | 6.35 1865 | 6.60 28/71 
Totals Z _ 40.09 | 117 = ae as 
Year < Averages - | 0.485 _ — } = { Le = 
Extremes .. | — _ —~ | 40.39 2/1893} Nil (e) { 18.31 
{ 21/1/87 





(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 


1859. (c) 15/187 


6 and 16/1889. 


(d) 1862, 1869, 1880. 





Fog. 





Mfean No. 
of Days 
lof Fog 
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(6) Records incomplete for various years between 1846 and 
(e} Various months fn various years. 
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Cuaprer I1.—PHysioGRaPHy. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 





















































Lat. 33° 52’ S., Lona. 151° 12’ E. Hurout apove M.S.L. 138 Fr. 
BaROMETER, Wisp, Evaporation, Licotnrxe, Croups anp CLE«R Days. 
ia F Wind. i a) 
8, Ue. (Height of Anemometer 58 feet.) a Sg | 2f 
\Sagm2e! Bigh- | (ES | pel Bd) 
; : SEce = Aver-: Highest est | Prevailing 1 &é we |ocsl g 
Month. |\E.-S2a2' age | Mean Speed Gust | Direction. t E Aa | AS ag nS) 
t 8o1S3 og , Miles | in One Day | Speed laf2| 82 | a8¢di\ se 
| gSeeag' per (miles per | (miles 1 | ga go 1854! 32 
ASRS 0 NON heur). Rae 9 a.m. j 3 p.m. ssé/ 25 [sual ea 
No. of years of ; * 26(e) ; a) | 3rfe 6(c ‘26 ! 
observations. | 30() ai (e) 37 (4) ate) 2 = / 2 (c) 26(c) 30(f) | 30(b)| 30(b) 
Januar we | 29-875 8.9 ' 24.9 2/22 74 . ENE «5.71 | 4.8 | 5.71) 4.8 
February lot 29.942 8.1 20.1 14/18. 61 | NE ENE | 4.68 3.3 5-5 | 564 
March +.) 30,009 7-5} 20.7 10/44, 58 Ww ENE ' 4.05) 2.8] 5.3} 5.8 
Avril... ve, 30,063 7.0 | 23.4 19/27 ' 72! w NE 2.91 | 2.4 |} 5.0 7.0 
Yay .. ve | 30.098 6.8 ' 19.6 2/26; 63 w Ss 2.17} 1.6} 4.9) 7.4 
June .. +e | 30-078 7.0 | 24.5 17/14 | go , Ww Ww 1.61) 1.5] 4.8] 8.3 
July eet 30.070 7.2 | 26.6 °6/31 68 Ww W 1.69 es 4.5 | 10.1 
Augost +. ! 30.060 7.4 | 24.0 3/21; 68 ° w NE + 2.30} 2.1} 3.9) 1n,2 
September .. | 30.018 | 8.0 ' 22.3 19/17! 70 ! w ' NE ' 3.00 3.0 | 4.2 | 10.0 
October ; 29.976 8.2 | 24.1 18/44 | 95 w ' ENE | 4-17 3.9 4.9 | <7-4 
November. 29.935 ; 8.5 | 22.6 14/30 | 71 Wé&E ENE | 4-971 4.5] 5.5| 5.7 
December os 29.881__)_ 8-9 | 24.9 10/20 | 75 8 ENE, 5.04. 5.4} 5.8} 4.8 
Totals .. | ° b= = — | _ — 42-9 36.4 | — | 87.8 
Year < Averages 30.000 i 7.8 ie { w ‘ NE | mae 5.0 pane 
Extremes ! _ — | 26.6 ,6/7/ 3%! 95! = : = io — — _ 
(2) Scale o-r10. (b) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). (e) 1915-1940. (d) 1914-1950. 


(f) 1921-1950. 


(e) 1917-1950. 





































































































TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- | Extreme Shade Extreme 2 ; 
ture (°Fahr.). Temperature (*Fahr.). oS Temperature (°Fahr.). as é 
ons Mean! Mfean' £2 | Highest Lowest | a2 
ean) Mean! ighes' owes 
Max.| Min. (ean) Highest. Lowest. as in Sun. on Grass. o35 
———_—______--_--__- | ——— | ‘ | 
Npbservation extends. (22%) [30@) 30a) | oz 9 92 84 92 30(0) 
January. 7. | 78.6, 65.1 71.8| 113.6 14/39 51.1 18/49 | 62.5 | 164.3 26/15 | 43.7 6/25 7.5 
February .. .. | 78-7! 65.5 72.1} 107.8 8/26 , 49.3 28/63 | 58.5) 168.3 14/39 | 42.8 22/33. 7.0 
March “S _ 76.6 | 62.9 69.8} 102.6 3/69 : 48.8 14/86 | 53.8} 158.3 10/26 | 39.9 17/13! 6.4 
April ve .. | 72.0! 57.7. 64.9] 91.4 1/361 44.6 27/64 | 46.8! 144.1 10/77 | 33.3 24/09! 6.1 
ay aoe .. | 67.0! 52.4. 59-7] 86.0 1/19 | 40.2 22/59 | 45.8| 129.7 1/96 | 29.3 25/17 5.7 
June os - 62.8; 48.6 ' 55.5 80.4 11/31 ' 35.7 22/32 | 44.7| 125.5 2/23 | 28.0 22/32 5.3 
Suly ie .. | 61.8 | 46.4, 54.1 | 78.3 22/26 « 35.9 12/90 | 42.4] 124.7 19/77 | 24.0 4/93! 6.1 
August ats . 64.3 | 47.6 56.0| 82.8 12/46 | 36.8 3/72 | 46.0| 149.0 30/78 | 26.1 4/09 7.0 
September .. 68.3 | 51.4 $9-9| 92.3 27/19 | 40.8 2/45 | 51-5| 142.2 12/78 | 30.1 17/05 7.3 
October 73.7| 55-9 63.8} 99.4 4/42 | 42-2 6/27 | 57.2| 152.2 20/33 | 32.7 9/05 7-5 
Noveinber .. 74:5 | 59.8 ' 67.1} 104.5 6/46 | 45-8 1/05 | 61.3] 158.5 28/99 | 36.0 6/06 7.5 
December ., 76.9! 63.2 70.1) 107.5 31/04 . 48.4 3/24 | 59.1] 164.5 27/89 | 41.4 3/24 | 7.5 
year ¢ Averages 71.1 | 56.3 63.7 = ' = _ _ = "6.8 
Extremes _ | — — { 113.6 | 35-7 77-9} 168.3 24.0 _ 
14/1/39 | _ 22/6/32 14/2/39 4/7/93 
(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940), (b) 1921~1950 (different exposure prior to 1921). 
Houmuprry, RarmNFaLh and Foa. 
1. Hum. (9% 
Vapour pele es Zo) | Rainfall (inches). Fog. 
ue 
inches ys : : \ 5 
Month. : ) ./8./8.i 3 {Se 2] ge 2 | Be Bees 
wean | § | 58/52 93 | 528) 33 32 | gos |8Ae 
= +>: Dd ai S 
90m) 2 |Hel8s 28 ists; of | 88 | sss less 
No; of years over which} so(a) | 30(a)|_ 75 | 75 30a) | 30(a) 92 | g2 | 92 30(b) 
January +» | 0.537 65 78 58 3.86: 31 15.26 IgIr ; 0.25 1932 7.08 13/11] 0.4 
February .. ~. | 0.560 | 68 | 8: 60 3.15 | 12 | 18.56 1873 0.12- 1939. 8.90 25/73 0.8 
March te we | 0.527 7t 85 62 4.44 13 20.52 1942 0.42 1876 11.05 28/42] 1.8 
April ae .. | 0.441 73 87 63 5.65 | 14 | 24.49 1861 0.06 1868: 7.52 29/60] 2.8 
May ee «. | 0.362 75} 90 63 4.98 | 12 \ 23-03 1919 , 0.18 1860: 8.36 28/89] 3.7 
June ie -» | 0.303 76 89 65 + 3.68 | II 1 25.30 1950 0.19 1904; 5.17 16/84) 3.3 
Tuly ee | 0.282) 74! 88) 63 4.89! 12 | 133.23 1950. 0.10 1946 7.80 7/31] 2.9 
August ‘ a. | 0.288 68: 84 54° 2.41 Io , 14.89 1899 0.04 1885 5.33 2/60] 2.3 
September .. ve | 0.325 62 79 49 | 2.77 Ir | 14.05 1879 0.08 1882 5.69 10/79) 1.0 
October - | 0.378 60 77 46 2.80. Ir 1I.13 1916 0.21 1867 6.37 13/02] 0.6 
November .. + | 0.433 60 79 | 42° 2.54! x 1 9.88 1865 0.07 1915 i 4.23 19/00] 0.6 
December .. - [| o.sor | 63! 774 51° 3.631 13 | 15.82 1920 0.23 1913 ; 4.75 13/10) 0.4 
Totals < = ! — | — 44.80 143 = ; = 1 = 20.6 
Year < Averages » | 0.393 668i — _ _ | — | _ _— 
Cxtremes z _ _ 90 42 — 1+ — 1 25.30 *eiiose 0.04 8/1885 II.0§ _ 
! 28/3/42 








(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 


(0) 1921-1950. 


CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA : MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. ‘ 
Lat. 37° 49’ S., Lona. 144° 58’ E. Helout apove M.S.L. 114 Fr. 
BaRoMETER, WIND, Evaporation, Liguryinc, CLoups anp CLEesz Days. 








W 






































S$, us nd. ' om 
wed g& (Height of Anemometer 93 feet.) | 2s | obs 
826305 High- [83 ‘29/842 
S2q5 28 |Aaver-] Highest : est Prevalling se. BF | Boa! 3 
Month, Ee Gee* | age | Mean Speed | Gust Direction, | g B2| AS 34 ars 
Be ONE Miles | in One Day , Speed 1 nes ‘3 asa Se 
BOSE g Gi_per ; (miles per, (miles, 255 sn 85 a ee 
ASSSE om | Hour) hour). + poy; 9am | 3PM | BSS. 23 |B m) we 
=o ' : : i ——| 
Noor yaara OF iy ge) Lasley? 98 27+ 306) | _30() | 3006) | 30%0) | 3000) | 3006) 
January os 29.897 8.8 | ar.1 27/43: 66 sSésw s 6.55} 1.8 4:91 6.8 
February ; 29.950 ; 8.3 | 19.013/47; 66 ' N&sS ! s 5.10} 2.3] 4.8] 6.4 
March . 30.025 7.8} 17.2 19/50. 66 ! N s 4.26 1.8 5-35 865 
April . 30.092 | 7.2} 19.9 16/43 { 67 N 5 2.53 1.2 5.9 4.6 
May .. . 30.113 7.4; 20.0 4/44 { 72 XN N 1.57! 0.5 6.1 3-4 
June . 30.097 7.4 | 22.8 16/47 ' 60 N N { 1.18 0.4 6.5 2.7 
July . 30.079 8.6 | 20.9 9/44 | 68 N N 1.16} 0.3 6.3 2.9 
August 30.048 8.2 ' 21.3 20/42: 64 N N 1.54, 0.9] 6.0! 3.2 
September 30.001 8.5 | 18.3 6/48 | 69 N&EW | NE&S 2.4r;, 1.31 §.9! 3.3 
October 29.968 8.3 , 18.0 27/50} 69 N ‘ s 3-54) 1.8! 6.1, 3.8 
November ‘i 29.951 8.4! 19.4 4/50 65 ' S&SW 8 4-62 2.3 1 6.0, 3-6 
December o% 29.896 8.6 18.9 1/34 | 61 S&SW , 8 5.85 169 | 5.6 4.5 
Totais .. _— — eee _— ‘ — - 40.31! 16.5 | — + 50.6 
Year 4 Averages 30.010 8.1 | = | — | N s geet a | 5.8°°— 
Extreines —_ 1 = '22.8 16/6/47] 72 | —_ —_ -i- -i- 











(a) Scale o-10. 


° 





(6) Standard 





30 years’ normal 


TEMPERATURE A 





(1911-1940). 
wp SUNSHINE. 





(c) Early records no 




















t comparable. 




















Mean Tempera: | Extreme Shade f Extreme if. 
ture (°Fahr.). ; Temperature (°Fahr.). | g ; Temperature (Fahr.). ; Seg 
Se ‘ > i oad — 
Month, 2% ses 
Mean Mean ) . 1s Highest ! Lowest eve 
'Max. Min, Mean, Highest. Lowest. | %3) in Sun. on Grass. | Seg 
No. of years over which ! : | : 86(b i i 7 
observation extends, | 302) 300@) sola); 9595 eo : ( - | 9 - , 35(¢) 
January .. we £22-7 $0.9 ° 67.3' 114.1 13/39 42.0 28/85 | 72.1 | 178.5 14/62 | 30.2 28/85 7.8 
Bebriary a .. | 78.6 58.0 68.3 109.5 7/01 40.2 24/24 ' 69.3 | 167.5 15/70 | 30.9 6/91 7.4 
March ve 1 749 $5-2' 65.1; 107.0 11/40 37.1 17/84 ' 69.9, 164.5 1/68 | 28.9 (ad) 6.5 
April : .. | 67.9 50.8 59.3: 94.8 5/38 ° 34.8 24/88 . 60.0 152.0 8/61 25.0 23/07 , 5.0 
May ws -. | 62.0 46.9 54.5; 83.7 7/05 | 29.9 29/16 ' 53.8, 142.6 2/59 , 21.1 26/16 , 4.1 
June S . | 56.8 43.8 ° 50.3 72.2 1/07 | 28.0 11/66 . 44.2 | 129.0 11/61 1 19-9 30/29 , 3.4 
July 4 . 56.2 42.6' 49-4 | 69.3 22/26 27.0 21/69 ' 42.3! 125.8 27/80 | 20.5 12/03 } 367 
August a » | $87 43.7' 51-2; 77-0 20/85 28.3 11/63 : 48.7 | 137.4 29/69 | 21.3 14/02 | 4.6 
September .. . | 63.3 46.0 54.7 88.6 28/28 31.0 3/40 | 57.6 142.1 20/67 | 22.8 8/18 5.5 
October . | 67.9 48.7, 58.3] 98.4 24/14 : 32.1 3/75 | 66.3 | 154.3 28/68 | 24.8 22/18 5.8 
November .. - | 71-3 §3-8 61.5] 105.7 27/94 | 36.5 2/96 | 69.2 | 159.6 29/65 | 24.6 2/96 0.2 
December .. 75-4 55.3 65.3 | 110.7 15/76 40.0 4/70 | 70.7 | 170.3 20/69 | 33.2 1/04 7.0 
Averages... | 67.6 50.0 58.8 _ ; — — | — = 5.6 
Year {eee se ees on erg ‘27.0 87.1 | 178.5 19.9 _ 
' 13/1/39 21/7/69 14/1/62 | 30/6/29 
(a) Standard jo years’ norma) (1911-3940). (b) Records discontinued, 1946. (¢) 1916-1950. 
(d) 17/1884 and 20/1897. 
Homopity, Ramat anp Foa. 
Vapour; Rel. Hum. (%) 
Pres- at 9 a.m. ° Rafnfall (inches). Fog. 
sure , le - 
Month. (inches aloa: 24 ES 2 Ss 
——, ,|2./8.| 2/283) $2 23 gs #88 
Mean 2 (22/52/83 S23] 83 23 g>3 | Bas 
— cs a < he a 
9am.) & | 2s| 35 | ae (Sts oa As oES ast 
SERIE ee ae Oe Sa Pa Rn a aa cc gD 
IR a eepsibete rip 3ofa) ,30(a)} 43 | 43 | 30(4) | 302) 95 95 95 30(a) 
January... 7. | 0.382 | 58] 65 | 50] 1.88 | 9 $6.66 “31941 | o.0r 1932 "2.97 9/97 | 0.1 
February .. 0.417 62 7° 48 22004 8 | 7.72 1939 | 9.03 1870 | 3.44 26/46 0.3 
March aa +» [| 0.385 64, 76} so|2.22} 9 + 7.50 1911) 0.14 1934 | 3-55 5/19 | 1.7 
April es oe | 06352 72 82 66 | 2.30 3 6.71 1901 ; Nil 1923 | 2.28 22/or 2.3 
May a t. | o.grr, 79} 86.) 70} 1.94, 14 . 5.60 1942] 0.14 19341 1.85 7/91 6.8 
June oo .. | 0.276 83 92; 75) 2.06: 16 | 4.51 1859 ' 0.73 1877 | 1.74 21/04 6.5 
Jaly os +. | 0.264) 82 | 86) 75 | 1.93 ' 17 7.02 1891 ; 0-52 1902 | 2.71 12/91 ' 6.5 
August... .. | 0.271) 76° 82+ 65] 2.02) 317 | 4.35 1939 i 0.48 1903 , 1.94 26/24 ' 3.7 
September .. -. | 0.288 . 68 76 60 | 2.20: 15 7-93 1916 H 0.52 1907 | 2.62 12/80; 1.3 
October ae +s | 0.307 62, 67 §2 | 2.63 i 14 | 7.61 1869 | 0.29 1914 | 3.00 17/69 0.3 
November .. . 0.336 H 60! 69; $2] 2.33 ' 313 ' 6.75 1916 , 0.25 1895 | 2.57 16/76 o.3 
December .. . 0-373 59 ae 48 | 2.38 11 7-18 1863 | O.11 1904 3-20 1/34) 0.2 
Totals ‘ —  —' —| — [25.89 | 156 — | —_ _— 29.4 
Year <{ Averages . § 0.323, 69) —} —] — tai = ‘ = _ = 
LExtremes 2. | — i —1 921 48' — —_* 7.93 9/1916 . Nil 4/1923 | 3.55 5/3/19 —~ 








{a) Standard 30 years” 





























normal] (1911-1940). 
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i ge. ogy! Wind. : 2, 
wad & & (Height of Anemometer 40 feet.) led os qt! 
‘Sag bos 'High-! 'S3 ' ep lose . 
| BA5683! Aver-; Highest | est Prevailing ‘ge 23 /18oe 8 
Month. ej @GS* | age | Mean Speed j Gust - Direction. ‘gas, AS Beas 
: Se 20 %g | Miles |in One Day | Speed. |} abs) 32 aoq' Se 
|e&PSPEa]_per | (miles per |(miles | 1 RS: ga | 85di s2 
SSsse .,|Hour.| hour). hy 9 a.m. 3 p.m. Ged] Ss lasq gd 
' our’ 
leek yes © 30(b) * 30()| 60 Go| 30) | 3006) _| 3046) | 3000) | 3006) 300) 
January ee 29.819 | 8.0! 20.8 30/16 | 76 ' NNW SSE 1 4.84! O.9| 6.4 1.9 
February .. | 29.913 7.21 25.2 4/270 63 ° NNW SSE | 3-7] 1.0, 6.2 2.3 
March om 29.961 6.8 | 21.4 13/38 68 NW . SSE ! 3.10, 4.2: 6.1 2.4 
April .. we | 29.997 6.7 , 22.2 27/26' 74 | NW ! Ww ' 4.98) 0.7 | 6.5 17 
May .. 30.009 6.3 | 20.2 20/36 | 70 NNW i NW 1.37 0.4) 6. , 2.4 
June .. 29.986 6.2) 23.7 27/20) 71 , NW NW ' 0.91 0.4 6.2 264 
July .. 29.958 6.5 | 20.8 19/35 78 ; NNW NNW | 0:94 | 9.3 6.r' 2.0 
August ee 29.906 6.8 | 25.5 19/26 | 87 NNW ! NW 1.28 0.4' 6.1 2.1 
September a 29.860 7-9 | 21.5 26/15 84 NNW NW | 1.97 0.7 6.3 WSs 
October a 29.833 8.2! 19.2 8/12' 74 NNW Sw | 3-05; 0.6; 6.6: 10 
November we | 26-832 7.9 | 21.2 18/15 | 73 NNW s 3.77! 0.7 6.4 1.3 
December 58 =| 29.816 ' 7.6} 23.4 1/34! 70 ; NNW SSE 14637 | 0.5 6.8' 4.2 
Totals . — —— — eae — ! _ | 31.29 | 7.8) — 22.1 
Year Averages | 29.907 7.2 _ ; NNW Ww _ _ 6.3) — 
| Extremes _ —" |25.5 19/8/26! 87 | — -—- | —-\s}—-!'—, = 
(a) Scale o-r0. (b) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
" Mean Tempera- ! Extreme Shade Extreme | 2 
ture (°Fahr.) Temperature (°Fahr.). 2. Temperature (°Fahr.), gs g 
Month. af ae ——— i 8%, piuieat L ; ahs 
ean’ Mean | 13a ighes: owes: 
Max. Min. pene Highest. | Lowest. | K3| in Sun. on Grass. CE 
No.of years over which !3o(a) |30(a) '30(a), 6700) |_—«6700)_—_|6700)| 5) 67(b) 30 
January... -. | 69.8 | 52.4 ; 61.0 "10$.0 1/00; 40.1 (d) | 64.9| 160.0 (€) 30.6 19/97 7.7 
February .. ‘ 70.6 | 53.7 | 62.2 104.4 12/99 | 39-0 20/87 | 65.4 165.0 24/98 ' 28.3 —/87 , 7.1 
March - «+ , 67.5 | 51-31 59-4' 99.1 13/40 | 35.2 31/26 | 63.9) 150-9 26/44 . 27.5 30/02 | 6.4 
April . ». | 62.2 | 48.0 | 55.1 87.1 1/4 | 33.3 24/88 , 53.8} 142.0 18/93 | 25.0 —-/86 | 5.0 
May bes .. 157.8 | 44.6 | 51.2! 77.8 5/21 | 29.2 20/02 | 48.6] 128.0 (f) 20.0 19/02 | 464 
June é ‘ 52.8 | 41.2; 47.0| 69.2 3/07 | 29.2 28/44 | 40.0| 122.0 12/94 | 21.0 6/87! 4.0 
July . os | 52.7 | 40.6 | 46.6 66.1 14/34 | 27.7 11/95 | 38.4} 121.0 12/93 | 18.7 16/86 4e4 
August ’ 55-41 41-7 | 48.7 71.6 28/14 | 30.5 (g) 41.1 | 129.0 —/87 | 20.1 7/09 5.1 
September .. a 59.0 | 43.7' 51-4 81.7 23/26 | 31.0 16/97 | 50.7] 138.0 23/93 | 18.3 16/26 5.9 
October... -- | 62.5 | 46.1! 54.3 | 92.0 24/14 | 32.0 12/89 ! 60.01 156.0 9/93 | 23.8 (A) 6.1 
November .. «» 1 65.0 | 48.2 , 56.6 98.3 26/37 | 35.0 16/41 | 63.3 | 154.0 19/92 | 26.0 1/08 7.2 
December .. 67.9 | 51.3 ' 59.6 | 105.2 30/97 | 38.0 3/06 | 67.2 | 161.5 10/39 | 27.2 —/86 7-3 
Averages ° 61.9 [ 46.9 | 54-4 _ _ _ = — . 
Year 4 ixtremes .. — | — | — | 105.2 | 27 77.5| 165.0 18.3 2) 
go/ta/o7 |” 3/2/05 24/2/98 | 16/9/26 























(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 


(b) Records 1855-1882 not comparable. 


(c) Period ee 


















































not comparable ; records discontinued, 1946. (d) 9/37 and 11/37. {e) 5/86 and 13/05. (f) —/89 and 
—/93- (9) 4/97 and 7/09. {h) 1/86 and —/99. 
Homnmpity, RarnratL anp Foa. 
Vapour, Rel. Hum. (%) , 
Pres- atg a.m. Rainfall (inches). Fog. 
sure 
inches ae : : 5 
woos, Ee laule.] 2 lee 38 S| 3, [88s 
(3g | 8g,8¢6 Sseas3 od 23 1 88 Pe 
Mean : 8 ag oR i=] S a Ss as at s a A £ 
gam.’ & | 28/88| §8 | 598) 2s $3 soe | A 
7 - A | ES) Se) ae ASS os na | 686 ass 
Nibserdation extends. | 3%) | 3t] 6+] 64 | 30(0)| so(a)} 676) 67(0) 67(0) 29 
Sanuaty .. oe | 06309) 57] 724 46 | 1.82) 13 5.9% 1893 | 0.17 1915 | 2.96 30/16 0.0 
February .. «+ | 0.342 61 vee 48 | 1.68 10 4-96 1935] 0.1% 1914] 2.18 5/38 0,0 
March oe . | 0.323 65 77 §2 | 2.13 13 10.05 1946] 0.29 1943 | 3.47 17/46 0.3 
April me 0.290 69 | 84 58 | 2.31 4 8.50 1935 | 0.07 1904 ! 5.02 20/09 0.2 
May ae 0.263 78 89 65) 1.71! 14 6.37 1905 ] 0.34 1913 | 1.75 2/93 a.9 
June 9 0.233 78} gt 68 | 2.25; 16 8.15 1889 | 0.28 1886 ' 4.11 13/89 0.7 
July 3 0.227 78 94 72} 2.14 | 17 6.02 1922 | 0.17 1950 | 2.51 18/22 0.9 
August es 0.232 72 92 60 | 1.82 18 | 6.32 19461 0.30 1892 | 2.28 14/90 0.4 
September .. 0.240 64 85 58 | 1.90 17 | 4.47 1928] 0.40 1891 | 3.57 24/85 o.I 
October 0.258 ; 60 73 5r1[2.52' 18 i 7.60 1947 | 0.39 1914 | 2.58 4/06 0.0 
November .. 0.274 57 | 72 50 | 2.23 16 7.39 1885 | 0.33 1921 | 3.70 30/85 0.0 
December . 0.306 58 | 67 45 )2.52 | 14 7-72 1916 {| 0.17 1931 | 3.33 5/41 9.0 
Totals — —i —! — |25.903 | 180 _ _ | = 3-5 
Year 4 Averages - | 0.271 66. —| —| — —_ _— _ i — —_— 
Extremes oo —!o4! 45) — 1! — 10.05 3/1946) 0.07 4/1904 5.02 20/4/09| — 





(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 


(b) Records prior to 1883 not comparable. 
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§ 3. Standard Times in Australia. 


Prior to 1895 the official time adopted in the several colonies was for most purposes 
the mean solar time of the capital city of each. 


In November, 1892, an intercolonial conference of surveyors was held in Melbourne 
to consider, among other things, the advantages of introducing the system of standard 
time. In this system it was proposed to make the initial meridian that of Greenwich 
and to change local standard time by whole hours according to the longitude east or west 
of that of Greenwich. Thus for every difference of 15° in longitude a change of one 
hour would be required. The minutes and seconds would then be identical everywhere. 


To give effect to this proposal it was suggested that Australia should be divided 
into three zones, the standard times for which should be respectively the mean solar 
times of the meridians of 120°, 135° and 150° E. longitude, thus giving standard times 
8, 9 and 10 hours respectively ahead of Greenwich time. It was proposed that the 
120° zone should comprise Western Australia, that the 135° zone should comprise South 
Australia and the Northern Territory, and that the 150° zone should comprise Queensland, 
New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania. 


The matter was also considered by several intercolonial postal conferences, and 
eventually in 1894 and 1895 legislation’ was enacted by each of the colonies in accord 
with the recommendations of the Surveyors’ Conference of 1892. 


In 1898 the South Australian legislature amended its earlier provision, and adopted 
the mean solar time of the meridian 142° 30’ E. longitude as the standard time for 
that colony, thus reducing the difference between the standard time of Adelaide and 
that of the capitals of the eastern colonies from an hour to half-an-hour. Particulars 
concerning these enactments are as follows :— 


STanDARBD TrmeEs IN AUSTRALIA. 


Time 








State. Date wie iationme nto | Meridian Selected. phesd of 
Hours. 
New South Wales .. | Ist February, 1895 a 150° BE. Io 
Victoria Be .. | Ist February, 1895 ats 150° E. to 
Queensland a .. | Ist January, 1895 wa 150° BK, Io 
South Australia .. | 1st February, 1895 me 135° E. 9 
South Australia .. | Ist May, 1899 .. ie 142° 30’ E. of 
Western Australia .. | 1st December, 1895 is 120° E. 8 
Tasmania Ls .. | 1st September, 1895 ie 150° BE. 10 





The standard time in the Australian Capita] Territory is the same as in New South 
Wales, and in the Northern Territory the same as in South Australia. 


Consequent upon the opening of the Trans-Australian Railway an arrangement was 
made by which the change of time between South Australia and Western Australia 
(namely, 14 hours) is divided into two changes of 45 minutes each. Going east from 
Kalgoorlie the first change is made at Rawlinna, 235.18 miles out, where the time is 
put forward by 45 minutes. The second change of the same amount is made at 
Tarcoola, 794.05 miles out. Thenceforward South Australian standard time is kept. 
The Commonwealth Observatory at Mount Stromlo, Canberra, and the State 
Observatories at Sydney and Perth derive time by astronomical observations, 


Time signals are originated by these Observatories and by the Postmaster-General’s 
Research Laboratory, Melbourne. The latter participates with the Commonwealth 
Observatory in the Commonwealth Time Service. 
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CHAPTER II. 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 


1. General.—The legislative power of the Commonwealth is vested in the Parliament 
of the Commonwealth, which consists of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of 
Representatives. The Sovereign is represented throughout the Commonwealth by the 
Governor-General who, subject to the Constitution of the Commonwealth, has such powers 
and functions as the Sovereign is pleased to assign to him. In each State there is a State 
Governor, who is the representative of the Sovereign for the State, and who exercises 
such powers within the State as are conferred upon him by the Letters Patent which 
constitute his office, and by the instructions which inform him in detail of the manner 
in which his duties are to be fulfilled. The Legislature in each State was bi-cameral till 
1922, in which year the Queensland Parliament became uni-cameral. In the bi-cameral 
States it consists of (a) a Legislative Council and (6) a Legislative Assembly, or House 
of Assembly. In Queensland the Legislative Assembly constitutes the legislature. In 
the Commonwealth Parliament the Upper House is known as the Senate, and in the State 
Parliaments as the Legislative Council. The Lower House in the bi-cameral Parliaments 
is known as follows :—In the Commonwealth Parliament as the House of Representatives, 
in the State Parliaments of New South Wales, Victoria and Western Australia as the 
Legislative Assembly, and in the State Parliaments of South Australia and Tasmania as 
the House of Assembly. The legislative powers of these Parliaments are delimited by 
the Commonwealth and the State Constitutions. The Assembly (Queensland as pointed 
out is uni-cameral) which is the larger House, is always elective, the franchise extending 
to adult British subjects with certain residential qualifications. The Council in each 
of the States other than New South Wales is elected by the people of that State, the 
constituencies being differently arranged and in general, some property or special 
qualification for the electorate being required. Jn Victoria, however, under the Legis- 
lative Council Reform Act passed in October, 1950, adult suffrage was adopted for 
Legislative Council elections. In the case of New South Wales, the Council is elected 
by the members of each House of Parliament at a simultaneous sitting. In the Federal 
Parliament the qualifications for the franchise are identical for both Houses. 


2. Powers and Functions of the Governor-General and of the State Governors.— 
A detailed statement of the powers and functions of the Governor-General and of the 
State Governors appears in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, 
pp. 78-80), For the names of the Governors-General since the inception of the Com- 
monwealth and of the present State Governors, see § 4. following. 


3. The Cabinet and Executive Government.—{i) General. Both in the Commonwealth 
and in the States, executive government is based on the system which was evolved 
in Britain in the 18th century, and which is generally known as “ Cabinet” or 
“responsible ” government. Its essence is that the head of the State (His Majesty 
the King, and his representative, the Governor-General or Governor) should perform 
Governmental acts on the advice of his Ministers; that he should choose his principal 
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Ministers of State from members of Parliament belonging to the party, or coalition of 
parties, commanding a majority in the popular House; that the Ministry so chosen 
should be collectively responsible to that House for the government of the country ; 
and that the Ministry should resign if it ceases to command a majority there. 


The Cabinet system operates by means, chiefly, of constitutional conventions, 
customs or understandings, and of institutions that do not form part of the legal structure 
of the government at all. The constitutions of the Commonwealth and the States 
make fuller legal provision for the Cabinet system than the British Constitution does— 
for example, by requiring that Ministers shall be, or within a prescribed period become, 
members of the Legislature. In general, however, the legal structure of the executive 
government remains the same as it was before the establishment of the Cabinet system. 


Formally, the executive power is vested in the Commonwealth in the Governor- 
General, and in the States in the Governor. In each case he is advised by an Executive 
Council, which, however, meets only for certain formal purposes, as explained below. 
The whole policy of a Ministry is, in practice, determined by the Ministers of State, 
meeting, without the Governor-General or Governor, under the chairmanship of the 
Prime Minister or Premier. This group of Ministers is known as the Cabinet. 


(ii) The Cabinet. This body does not form part of the legal mechanism of 
government. Its meetings are private and deliberative. The actual Ministers of the 
day alone are present, no records of the meetings are made public, and the decisions 
taken have, in themselves, no legal effect. In Australia, all Ministers are members 
of the Cabinet. As Ministers are the leaders of the party or parties commanding a 
majority in the popular House, the Cabinet substantially controls, in ordinary circum- 
stances, not only the general legislative programme of Parliament, but the whole course 
of Parliamentary proceedings. In effect, though not in form, the Cabinet, by reason 
of the fact that all Ministers are members of the Executive Council, is also the dominant 
element in the executive government of the country. Even in summoning, proroguing 
or dissolving Parliament, the Governor-General or Governor is usually guided by the 
advice tendered him by the Cabinet, through the Prime Minister or Premier, though - 
legally the discretion is vested in the Governor-General or Governor himself. 


(iii) The Executive Council. This body is presided over by the Governor-General 
er Governor, the members thereof holding office during his pleasure. All Ministers of 
State are ex officio members of the Executive Council. In the Commonwealth, and also 
in the States of Victoria and Tasmania, Ministers remain members of the Executive 
Council on leaving office, but are not summoned to attend its meetings; for it is an 
essential feature of the Cabinet system that attendance should be limited to the Ministers 
of the day. The meetings of the Executive Council are formal and official in character, 
and a record of proceedings is kept by the Secretary or Clerk. At Executive Council 
meetings, the decisions of the Cabinet are (where necessary) given legal form ; appoint- 
ments made; resignations accepted ; proclamations issued, and regulations and the like 
approved. 


(iv) The Appointment of Ministers. Legally, Ministers hold office during the pleasure 
of the Governor-General or Governor. In practice, however, the discretion of the King’s 
representative in the choice of Ministers is limited by the conventions on which the 
Cabinet system rests. Australian practice follows, broadly, that of the United Kingdom. 
When a Ministry resigns, the Crown’s custom is to send for the leader of the party 
which commands, or is likely to be able to command, a majority in the popular House, 
and to commission him, as Prime Minister or Premier, to ‘‘ form a Ministry ’”—that is, 
to nominate other persons to be appointed as Ministers of State and to serve as his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. 

The customary procedure in connexion with the resignation or acceptance of office 
by a Ministry is described fully in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 6, 
Pp. 942). It may be added, however, that subsequent legislation has, in most of the 
States, obviated the necessity of responsible Ministers vacating their seats in Parliament 
oo appointment to office. 
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(v) Ministers in Upper and Lower Houses. The following table shows the number 
of Ministers with seats in the Upper or Lower Houses of each Parliament in July, 1951 :— 


AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENTS: MINISTERS IN UPPER OR LOWER 
HOUSES, JULY, 1951. 





| 1 
Ministers with Seats In— | C’wealth. : N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.; Tas. | Total. 
! 




















The Upper House .. 5 2 4 (a) 2 2 oa E5 
The Lower House .. 15 14 9 II 4 8 9 FO 
Total ec 20 16 13 II 6 10 9 85 





(a) Abolished in 1922. 


For the names of the present occupants of ministerial office in each of the Parliaments 
of Australia, and also for particulars of earlier Commonwealth’ ministries, see § 4. of 
this chapter. 


4. Number and Salary of Members of the Legislatures——The following table shows 
the number and annual salary of members in each of the legislative chambers in July, 
1951 :— 


AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENTS : MEMBERS AND ANNUAL SALARIES, JULY, 1951, 









































Members in— C’wealth. | N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tasmania. | Total. 
i 
Numper or Mempers. 
Upper House .. 60 60 34 (b) 20: 30 19 223 
Lower House .. 123 94 65 75 39 5° | 30 476 
Total os 183 154 | 99 75 ' 59 80 49 699 
: 4 





Annuat Sarary. 





(£.) 
Upper House .. 1,500 300 (ajnagel (b) |(d) goo-}(e)1,000 |(f)800- 
| i 975 1,050 
Lower House .. 1,500 + 1,375 Aa)T958 (c)z,375|(d) goo-(e)1,000 \(f) 850- 
{ 
i} 


975 1,050 | 





(a) Increased from £750 (Upper House) as from December, 1950 and £650 (Lower House) as from 
July, 1948. Plus £100 for urban and country electorates (i.c., excluding Metropolitan Electoral Districts). 
Subject to automatic adjustment in accordance with variations in the cost of living. (b) Abolished 
in 1922. (c) Increased from £1,050 as from December, 1950. (d) According to distance of 
electorate from Adelaide. (e) Increased from £960 plus £50 in the case of a country member as from 
September, 1950. Subject to adjustment in accordance with variations of the State basic wage. Plus 
£50 where any part of electorate is more than 50 miles from Perth. (f) According to area of electorate 
and distance from the Capital. 

The use of the expressions ‘‘ Upper House” and ‘“‘ Lower House ” in the statement 
above, though not justified constitutionally, is convenient, inasmuch as the legislative 


chambers are known by different names in the Commonwealth and in some of the States. 


5. Enactments of the Parliament.—In the Commonwealth all laws are enacted in 
the name of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. The subjects 
with respect to which the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make laws are 
enumerated in the Constitution. In the States laws are enacted in the name of the 
Sovereign by and with the consent of the Legislative Council (except in Queensland) 
and Legislative Assembly or House of Assembly. The Governor-General or the State 
Governor acts on behalf of, and in the name of, the Sovereign, giving the Royal Assent 
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to or vetoing Bills passed by the Legislatures, or reserving them for the special considera- 
tion of the Sovereign. In the States the Councils and Assemblies are empowered generally, 
subject to the Commonwealth Constitution, to make laws in and for their respective 
States, in all cases whatsoever. Subject to certain limitations, they may alter, repeal, 
or vary their Constitutions. Where a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the 
Commonwealth the latter prevails, and the former is, to the extent of the inconsistency, 
invalid. 


§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 


i. Commonwealth—(i) Qualifications for Membership and for Franchise—Common- 
wealth Parliament. Qualifications necessary for membership of either House of the 
Commonwealth Parliament are possessed by any British subject, twenty-one years of age 
or over, who has resided in the Commonwealth for at least three years and who is, or is 
qualified to become, an elector of the Commonwealth. Qualifications for Common- 
wealth franchise are possessed by any British subject, not under twenty-one years of age, 
who has lived in Australia for six months continuously. Enrolment and voting are 
compulsory. A British subject member of the Defence Force of the Commonwealth on 
active service is entitled to vote at Commonwealth elections whether enrolled or not, and, 
if he is serving or has served outside Australia, irrespective of age. 

Disqualification of persons otherwise eligible as members of either Commonwealth 
House is mainly on the grounds of membership of the other House, allegiance to a foreign 
power, being attainted of treason, being convicted and under sentence for any offence 
punishable by imprisonment for one year or longer, being an undischarged bankrupt or 
insolvent, holding office of profit under the Crown with certain exceptions, or having 
pecuniary interest in any agreement with the public service of the Commonwealth except 
as a member of an incorporated company of more than 25 persons. Excluded from the 
franchise are persons of unsound mind, attainted of treason, or convicted and under 
sentence for any offence punishable by imprisonment for one year or longer. In the main, 
these or similar grounds for disqualification apply also to State Parliament membership 
and franchise. In some States judges and ministers of religion are included amongst 
those specifically disqualified from membership, and in two States certain aboriginal 
natives are excluded from the franchise. 


(ii) The Commonwealth Government. From the establishment of the Commonwealth 
until 1949 the Senate consisted of 36 members, six being returned by each of the 
original federating States. The Constitution empowers Parliament to increase or decrease 
the size of the Parliament and, as the population of the Commonwealth had more than 
doubled since its inception, the Parliament enacted legislation in 1948 enlarging both 
Housesof Parliament and providing a representation ratio nearer to the proportion which 
existed at Federation. Thus the Representation Act 1948 provides that there shall be 
ten Senators from each State instead of six, increasing the total to 60 Senators. To 
effect this transition in the Senate, seven Senators were elected from each State at the 
elections of 1949, four taking office immediately the Senate sat after the election, the 
remaining three commencing their term on the usual date--1st July, 1950. Members 
of this Chamber are normally elected for the term of six years, but half the members 
retire at the end of every third year, although they are eligible for re-election. Accord- 
ingly, at each future periodical election of Senators, five Senators will normally be elected 
in each State, making 30 to be elected at each such election. 


In accordance with the Constitution, the total number of members of the House 
of Representatives must be as nearly as practicable double that of the Senate. 
Correspondingly, in terms of the Constitution and the Representation Act 1905-38, 
from the date of the 1949 elections the number of members in the House of Representatives 
was increased from 74 to 121 (excluding the members for the internal Territories), As 
the States are represented in the House of Representatives on a population basis, the 
numbers were increased as follows:—New South Wales—from 28 to 47; Victoria— 
20 tO 33; Queensland—r1o to 18; South Australia—6 to 10; Western Australia— 
5 to §; Tagsmania-—5, no increase; total—7q4 to 121. The increase in the number of 
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members of Parliament necessitated a redistribution of seats and a redetermination of 
electoral boundaries. This was carried out by the Distribution Commissioners in each 
State on a quota basis, but taking into account community or diversity of interest, means 
of communication, physical features, existing boundaries of divisions and sub-divisions, 
and State electoral boundaries. 


Since the general elections of 1922 the Northern Territory has been represented 
by one member in the House of Representatives. The Australian Capital Territory 
Representation Act 1948 gave similar representation to the Australian Capital Territory 
as from the elections of 1949. The members for the Territories may join in the debates 
but are not entitled to vote, except on a motion for the disallowance of any ordinance 
of the Territory or on any amendment to such motion. 


The Constitution provides for a minimum of five members for each original State. 
Members of the House of Representatives are elected for the duration of the Parliament, 
which is limited to three years. In elections for Senators, the whole State constitutes 
the electorate. For the purposes of elections for the House of Representatives, the 
State is divided into single electorates corresponding in number with the number of 
members to which the State is entitled. Further information regarding the Senate and 
the House of Representatives is given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. 


(iii) Commonwealth Elections, There have been nineteen complete Parliaments since 
the inauguration of Federation. The fifth Parliament, which was opened on 9th July, 
1913, was dissolved on 30th July, 1914 in somewhat unusual circumstances, when, for 
the first time in the history of the Commonwealth, a deadlock occurred between the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, and, in accordance with Section 57 of the 
Constitution which provides for such an eventuality, both Houses were dissolved by the 
Governor-General. Until 1927 the Parliament met at Melbourne; it now meets at 
Canberra, the first meeting at Parliament House, Canberra, being opened by H.M. the 
King, then Duke of York, on oth May, 1927. The eighteenth Parliament opened on 6th 
November, 1946, and was dissolved on 31st October, 1949. The following are particulars 
of the succeeding election :— 


COMMONWEALTH ELECTION, 10th DECEMBER, 1949. 





Electors Enrolled.(a) Electors who Voted.(a) Eereeeee et scons who 














i 
State, ete. | pet ns Ss ae 
1 ana 
Males, | Females.; Total. | Males. penal Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 
Iavety Seea 
. \ 
N.S. Wales .. | 938,953: 977:793|1,916,746| 931,466) 937.10611,848,572| 97-071 95.84 | 96.44 
Victoria ++ | 662,535, 707,286)1,369,821| 640,057! 673,73711,313,794; 96.61 | 95.26] 95.91 


Queensland .. | 355,119| 341,910! 697,029] 335,280 


: 323,318) 658,607; 94.42 | 94.56 | 94.49 
South Australia 211,329] 222,991! 434,320| 204,120 


215,317} 420,437, 97.06 | 96.56] 96.80 





W. Australia .. | 158,433] 157,338] 315,771); 152,195! 149,134! 301,320; 96.06 | 94.79 | 95.43 
Tasmania oe 80,205) 81,339} 161,540] 77,588] 77,473/ 155,061; 96.74 | 95.25 | 95.99 
Aust. Cap. Terr. 6,403 5,438] 11,841 6,063 5,179! 11,242] 94.69 95.24 94-94 





Nor. Territory 4,424 2,162) re 35472 1,847 5,318! 78.46 85.43 80.75 
i 
| 























| 
Total .. 254175397 25496,257 4,913,654 | 2,331,249)2,383,T11 4,714,360; 96.44 | 95.47 | 95.94 





(a) All electorates contested, and, except for the Territories, numbers identical for Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


There were 505,275 informal votes (11 per cent.) cast for the Senate election, and 
93,604 (2 per cent.) for the House of Representatives election. 


The nineteenth Parliament opened on 22nd February, 1950, but on 19th March, 
1951, in its first session, a double dissolution was proclaimed for the second time since the 
inception of the Commonwealth. The Governor-Genera) granted the Prime Minister’s 
request for the dissolution on the ground that the Senate, by referring the Commonwealth 
Bank Bill 1950 (No. 2) to a Select Committee (after amending an identical Bill more than 
three months earlier in a manner unacceptable to the House of Representatives) had 
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“ failed to passit”, thereby providing conditions enabling Section 57 of the Constitution 
to operate for the purpose of overcoming the deadlock between the two Houses. 
Particulars of the ensuing election are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH ELECTION, 28th APRIL, 1951.(a) 



































By Percentage of Electors 
Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. who Voted 

State, etc. 

Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. Males. ee Total. 
j- | 

N.S. Wales .. 950,460 990,867} 1,941,327 918,888; 945,351} 1,864,239! 96.68! 9§.41) 96.03 
Victoria 673.834 734,282] 1,388,116 650,211 682,128} 1,332,339] 96.49! 95.50) 95.98 
Queensiand J} , 359,874} 350,644) 710,518) 342,559] 334.291) 676,850} 95.19] 95.34) 95.26 
| (340,794)} (331,255)] (672,049), (323.809)) (315.524)| (639.333) (95. es (5 (95.13) 
S. Australia {j 213,792 226,662 440,454 208.648) 218,945 427,593] 97-5 97.08 
(192,344) (203,238); (395,582) (187,534), (196,548); (384,082) (97. $0) (o. Bi (97.09) 
Ww. Aust. 159,318 158,942 318,260) 153,197! 151,12 304,326) 96.16) 95.62 
mat (142,110)| (145,239)! (287,349)|  (137,342)} (138,503)) (275,845) (96.64) (03. %) (96.00) 
Tasmania 81,343) 82,657, ~*~ 164,000! 79,137| 79.431 158,568) 97.29] 96.1 96.69 
Nor. Terr, weed (4,261) (2,255) (6,516)} (3,280) (1,830): {5,110)}| (76.98}} (81. 15) (78.42) 
Aust. Cap, Ter. (6,838) (5,936) = (12,774) (6,342) (5,557)}  (41,899)} (92.75)| (93..62)| (93.15) 
Total { 2,438,621] 2,524,054] 4,962,675] 2,352,640] 2.411,275| 4,763,915) 96.47| 95-53) 95.99 
(2,391,984)} (2,475,729)| (4,867,713)! (2,306,543)| (2,364,872)! (4,671,415)| (96.43) (95.52)} (95.97) 











(a) Figures in parentheses for the States of Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia refer to 
contested electorates only, in cach of these States one electorate not having been contested. For the Territories, 


which do not possess a vote for the Senate, the figures refer to the House of Representatives election only. 
other States, numbers were identical for Senate and House of Representatives. 


For the totals, 


To 
the figures in 


parentheses represent the total electors enrolled for, and the total electors who voted in, the House of 
Representatives election, excluding non-contested electorates. 


There were 339,678 informal votes (7 per cent.) cast for the Senate election and 
88,671 (2 per cent.) for the House of Representatives election. 


The first session of the twentieth Parliament commenced on 12th June, 1951. 


The system of voting for the House of Representatives is preferential, and for the 
Senate, since the passing of the Commonwealth Electoral Act 1948, proportional 
representation (see par. iv below). Previously it also had been preferential. 

For the first time two women were elected to the Commonwealth Parliament in 1943, 
one to the Senate and the other to the House of Representatives. 


(iv) Proportional Representation in Senate Elections. The Commonwealth Electoral 
Act 1948, introduced with the Representation Act 1948 to enlarge the Commonwealth 
Parliament (see above), changed the system of scrutiny and counting of votes in Senate 
elections from preferential to that of proportional representation. Under the new 
system each candidate, in order to become elected, must obtain a specified ‘ quota” of 
first. preference votes, any votes in excess of this ‘‘ quota ” being transferred to continuing 
candidates in proportion to the voters’ preferences. For a description of the method 
of obtaining the “ quota” and of the procedure of transferring “ surplus” votes, see 
Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 82-3. 


(v) Commonwealth Referenda. According to Section 128 of the Constitution, any 
proposed law for the alteration of the Constitution must, in addition to being passed 
by an absolute majority of each House of Parliament, be submitted to a referendum of 
the electors in each State, and must further be approved by a majority of the States 
and of the electors who voted, before it can be presented for Royal Assent. So far 23 
proposals have been submitted to referenda and the consent of the electors has been 
received in four cases only, the first in relation to the election of Senators in 1906, the 
second and third in respect of State Debts—one in 1910 and the other in 1928—and the 
fourth in respect of Social Services in 1946. Details of the various referenda and the 
voting thereon were given in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, p. 87, 
No. 31, p. 67, No. 35, p. 60, No. 36, p. 61, No. 37, pp. 64-5 and No. 38, p. 84.) 
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For details of the voting in the referendum held on 22nd September, 1951 to determine 
whether the Constitution should be amended s0 as to grant the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment powers to deal with Communists in Australia, see Appendix to this volume. 

(vi) Broadcast of Parliamentary Proceedings. The proceedings of both Houses 
of the Commonwealth Parliament are regularly broadcast at certain specified times 
by the national broadcasting system. For some particulars of the origin of this practice 
see Official Year Book No. 37, p. 65. 

2. State Elections.—{i) Laiest in each State. (a) Upper Houses. The following 
table shows particulars of the voting at the most recent elections for the Upper Houses 
or Legislative Councils in the States of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia. 
In New South Wales the electorate for the Legislative Council comprises the members of 
both Houses, in Queensland there has been no Legislative Council since 1922, and in 
Tasmania three members of the Council are elected annually (but four in each sixth 
year) and the Council cannot be dissolved as a whole. 


STATE UPPER HOUSE ELECTIONS. 
| 





Contested Electorates. 




















} 
r Electors Enrotled— — 
Year | 
Whole State. 5 
of ‘ Percentage of Electors 
State, Latest Electors who Voted. who Voted. 
Elec- ee 
tion. ; j j 
' Fe- " . Fe- ; Fe- nig 
Males. males. , Total. | Males. males. Total. | Males. males. { Total. 
: { 
Victoria ee 1949 (a) ‘ (a) | 550,472 (a) (a) :299,111) (a) (a) | 77.86 
South Australia, . 1950 (a), (a) ‘'161,917} (a) (a) | 52,954) (a) {a) 78.76 
Western Australia 1950 | 60,156 25,0131 85,169] 22,237, 7,45 29,695) 50.30 | 44.08 { 48.57 


{ 





(a) Not available. 

Particulars of voting at the latest contested elections for the Legislative Council 
in Tasmania are as follows, 1949 and 1950 respectively :—Number of electors on the rol}, 
10,063 and 8,695; number of votes recorded, 8,279 and 6,975; percentage of enrolled 
voters who voted, 82.27 and 80.22. 

(8) Lower Houses. The following table shows particulars of the voting at the most 
recent election for the Lower House in each State. 


STATE LOWER HOUSE ELECTIONS. 
































Contested Electorates. 
Electors Enrolled. 
Year ' 
Whole State. 
of | Percentage of Electors 
State. | Latest Electors who Voted. who Voted. 
Elec- | 
tion. | > ; l 
Males. | Females.) Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | ay Total. 
{ ‘ 
! i 
N.S. Wales 1950 | 940,150] 979,329]1,919,479| 811,027] 829,286/1,640,313' 93.60 } gr.70 2.63 
Victoria .. 1950 | 656,800) 706,051}1.362,851| 596,357) 625,377|1,221,734, 95.28 | 93.58 | 94.40 
‘Qland.. 1950 | @365,301 353,384) 718,685! 323,088] 313,662) 636,750 92.35 | 92.68 2.51 
5. Australia 1950 (0) 6 ; 437,832 (6) (b) 290,306. (0) (8) 93.15 
W. Aust. 1950 | 155,903) 154,496/ 310,399, 113,441) 115,857| 229,298 90.93 } 91.06 | 90.99 
Tasmania 7950 | 80,228} 81,422] 161,650) 76,517] 76,268 152,785) 95-37 | 93.67 } 94.51 
(a) Approximate. (0) Not available. 


(ii) Elections in Earlier Years. Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues contain 
particulars of the voting at elections for both Upper and Lower State Houses in years 
prior to those shown above, and some general information is given in the following 
paragraphs. 

3. The Parliament of New South Wales.—The Parliament of New South Wales 
consists of two Chambers, the Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Council. By 
legislation assented to in July, 1949, the Assembly was enlarged from 90 to 94 membera, 
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elected in single-seat electoral districts, who hold their seats during the existence of the 
Parliament to which they are elected. The duration of Parliament is limited to three 
years and by legislation enacted in 1950 cannot be extended beyond that period except 
with the approval of electors by referendum. Until 1934 the Council was a nominee 
Chamber, consisting of a variable number of members appointed for life without remunera- 
tion, but as from 23rd April, 1934 it was reconstituted and became a House of 60 members 
to serve without remuneration for a term of twelve years, with one-quarter of the members 
retiring every third year. As from 1st September, 1948, however, members of the Council 
have been paid an allowance of £300 per annum. The electorate comprises members 
of both Chambers, who vote as a single electoral body at simultaneous sittings of both 
Chambers. 

Any person who is an elector entitled to vote at a Legislative Assembly election, or a 
person entitled to become such elector, and who has been for at least three years resident 
in Australia, and who is a natural-born or naturalized subject of the King, is capable of 
being elected to’the Legislative Council. For the Council franchise an elector must be, for 
the time being, a Member of the Legislative Council or a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly. Every person qualified to vote at a Legislative Assembly election for any 
electoral district in New South Wales is qualified to be elected as a Member for that or 
any other district. Every person not under twenty-one years of age, who is a natural- 
born or naturalized subject of the King, and who has lived in Australia for at least six 
months continuously, and in New South Wales for at least three months, and in any 
subdivision for at least one month immediately preceding the date of claim for enrolment, 
is entitled to enrolment as an elector for the Legislative Assembly. Persons are dis- 
qualified either as members or voters for reasons generally the same as those outlined on 
page 69. 

Since the introduction of responsible government in New South Wales there have 
been 35 complete Parliaments, the first of which opened on 22nd May, 1856, and was 
dissolved on 19th December, 1857, while the thirty-fifth was dissolved on 22nd May, 
1950. The thirty-sixth Parliament opened on 12th July, 1950. 


The elections of 1920, 1922 and 1925 were contested on the principle of proportional 
representation, but a reversion to the system of single seats and preferential voting was 
made at the later appeals to the people. The principle of one elector one vote was adopted 
in 1894, and that of compulsory enrolment in 1921. Compulsory voting was introduced 
at the 1930 election. The franchise was extended to women (Women’s Franchise Act) 
in 1902, and was exercised by them for the first time in 1904. 


4. The Parliament of Victoria—Both of the Victorian legislative Chambers are 
elective bodies, but there is a considerable difference in the number of members of each 
House, and until the passing of the Legislative Council Reform Act 1950, in the qualifi- 
cations necessary for members and electors. The number of members in the Upper 
House is 34, and in the Lower House, 65. In the Legislative Council the tenure of the 
seat is for six years, but one member for each of the seventeen provinces retires every 
third year. Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected for the duration of Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to three years. 


Prior to the passing of the Act just referred to, which operated from November, 
1951, there were property qualifications required for membership of, and franchise for, 
the Legislative Council. As alternatives to the property qualifications for the Council 
franchise, certain professional and academic qualifications were also allowed. As amended, 
however, the qualifications for membership of the Council are possessed by any adult 
natural-born subject of the King, or by any adult alien naturalized for five years and 
resident in Victoria for two years. Entitlement for enrolment as an elector is extended 
to every adult natural-born or naturalized subject who has resided in Australia for at 
least six months continuously and in Victoria for at least three months and in any sub- 
division for at least one month immediately preceding the date of claim for enrolment. 
These qualifications for membership and electors apply also in respect of the Legislative 
Assembly. Reasons for disqualification follow the general pattern for Australia (see 


page 69). 
2579.—3 
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Since the introduction of responsible government in Victoria there have been 37 
complete Parliaments, the first of which opened on 21st November, 1856, and closed on 
oth August, 1859, while the thirty-seventh was dissolved on 13th April, 1950. The 
thirty-eighth Parliament was opened on 20th June, 1950. 


Single voting is observed in elections held for either House, plurality of voting 
having been abolished for the Legislative Assembly in 1899 and for the Legislative 
Council in 1937. A preferential system of voting (see Official Year Book No. 6, p. 1182) 
was adopted for the first time in Victoria at the election held in November, rg11. Com- 
pulsory voting was first observed at the 1927 elections for the Legislative Assembly, 
and at the 1937 elections for the Legislative Council. The franchise was extended to 
women by the Adult Suffrage Act 1908, while voting at elections was made compulsory 
for the Legislative Assembly in 1926 and for the Legislative Council in 1935. 


° 
5. The Parliament of Queensland.—As stated previously, the Legislative Council in 
Queensland was abolished in 1922, the date of Royal Assent to the Act being 23rd March, 
1922. The Legislative Assembly is composed of 75 members, each elected for a period 
of three years and each representing an electoral district. 


Any person qualified to be enrolled for any electoral district is qualified for election 
to the Legislative Assembly. Any person of the age of twenty-one years, who is a 
natural-born or naturalized British subject with continuous residence within Australia 
for six months, in Queensland for three months, and in an electoral district for one month 
prior to making & claim for enrolment, is qualified to enrol as an elector. The classes of 
persons not qualified to be elected are similar to those for other Australian Parliaments 
(see page 69), but, in addition to the usual classes of persons disqualified as electors, 
aboriginal natives of Australia or of certain other countries, and certain half-castes, are 
also excluded from the franchise. 


Under the Electoral Districts Act of 1949 the number of members and the number 
of electorates were increased from 62 to 75, and the increase became effective from the 
beginning of the thirty-second Parliament, elected in 1950. The Act divided the State 
into four zones, as follows :—Zone 1, the “‘ Metropolitan Zone ”, divided into 24 electoral 
districts returning 24 members; Zone 2, the “ South-Eastern Zone”, 28 districts and 
members ; Zone 3, the “ Northern Zone ”, thirteen districts and members; Zone 4, the 
‘* Western Zone ”’, ten districts and members. A commission of three appointed by the 
Governor-in-Council completely distributed the prescribed zones into the number of 
electoral districts. District quotas were obtained by dividing the total number of electors 
living in a zone and enrolled on 31st December, 1948 by the number of electoral districts 
prescribed for that zone. In distributing the zones the Commissioners considered 
community or diversity of interest, means of communication, physical features, boundaries 
of Petty Sessions Districts and of areas of Local Authorities. The Act empowers the 
Governor-in-Council to appoint three electoral commissiovers to carry out any redis- 
tribution made necessary by future changes in the number of electors. 


Since the establishment of responsible government in Queensland there have been 
31 complete Parliaments, the last of which was dissolved on 27th March, 1950. Opinions 
differ regarding the opening date of the first Queensland Parliament. According to the 
Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly, the House met for the first time on 
22nd May, 1860, when the members were sworn and the Speaker elected. The Governor, 
bowever, was unable to be present on that date, but he duly attended on 29th May, 1860, 
and delivered the Opening Address. The thirty-second Parliament was oped on Ist 
August, 1950. 


At the elections held in May, 1915, the principle of compulsory voting was 
introduced for the first time in Australia. The election of 1907 was the first State election 
in Queensland at which women voted, the right being conferred under the Elections Acts 
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Amendment Act 1905. In 1942 the system of preferential voting was abolished and 
that of election of the candidate obtaining the highest number of votes in the electorate 
now operates. 


6. The Parliament of South Australia—In this State there is a Legislative Council 
composed of twenty members and a House of Assembly with 39 members, both Chambers 
being elective. For the Legislative Council the State is divided into five districts each 
returning four members two of whom retire alternately, the term of office being six years. 
Thirty-nine districts return one member each to the House of Assembly; prior to 1938 
there were 46 members representing nineteen districts. The duration of the House of 
Assembly is three years. 


Any person who is at least thirty years of age, is a British subject or legally made a 
denizen of the State and who has resided in the State for at least three years is qualified 
for membership in the Legislative Council. Qualifications for the Council franchise 
are that a person is at least twenty-one years of age, a British subject, an inhabitant of 
the State with residence for at Jeast six months prior to the registration of the electoral 
claim, and that he or she has had certain war service, or possesses property qualifications 
relating to ownership, leaseholding, or inhabitant occupancy. Any person qualified 
and entitled to be registered as an elector for the House of Assembly is qualified and 
entitled for election as a member of that House. Qualifications for enrolment as an 
elector for the House of Assembly are that a person is at least twenty-one years of age, 
is a British subject, and has lived continuously in Australia for at least six months, in 
the State for three months and in an Assembly subdivision for one month immediately 
preceding the date of claim for enrolment. Provisions in the Constitution for dis- 
qualification from membership or from the franchise in respect of either House follow 
the usual pattern for Australia (see page 69). 


Since the inauguration of responsible government in South Australia there have been 
32 complete Parliaments, the first of which was opened on 22nd April, 1857. The thirty- 
second Parliament was opened on 26th June, 1947, and expired on 28th February, 1950. 
The thirty-third Parliament was opened on 28th June, 1950. The duration of the 
twenty-eighth Parliament was extended from three to five years by the provisions of the 
Constitution (Quinquennial Parliament) Act 1933, but this Act was repealed by the 
Constitution Act Amendment Act (No. 2) 1939,-and the three-year term was reverted to. 


South Australia was the first of the States to grant women’s suffrage (under the 
Constitution Amendment Act 1894), the franchise being exercised by women for the 
first time at the Legislative Assembly election on 25th April, 1896. Compulsory voting 
for the House of Assembly, provided for by the Electoral Act Amendment Act 1942, 
was first observed at the 1944 election. A system of preferential voting is in operation. 


7. The Parliament of Western Australia.—In this State both Chambers are elective. 
For the Legislative Council there are 30 members, each of the ten provinces returning 
three members, one of whom retires biennially. At each biennial election the member 
elected holds office for a term of six years, and automatically retires at the end of that 
period. The Legislative Assembly is composed of 50 members, one member being 
returned by each electoral district. Members of the Legislative Assembly are clected 
for three years. 


Since the establishment of responsible government in Western Australia there have 
been nineteen complete Parliaments, the first of which was opened on 30th December, 
1890. The nineteenth Parliament was opened on 31st July, 1947, and expired on 31st 
January, 1950. The twentieth Parliament was opened on 27th July, 1950. The pre- 
ferential system of voting in use in Western Australia is described in Official Year Book 
No. 6, p. 1184. 
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Qualifications required for membership of the Legislative Council are the age of 30 
years, residence in Western Australia for two years, being a natural-born British subject, 
or naturalized for five years prior to election and resident in the State for that period, 
and freedom from legal incapacity. Qualifications required for Council franchise are the 
age of twenty-one years, residence in Western Australia for six months, being a natural- 
born British subject or naturalized for twelve months, freedom from legal incapacity, 
and certain property qualifications relating to freehold, leasehold, or householder 
occupancy. Qualifications required for membership of the Legislative Assembly are 
the age of twenty-one years, residence in Western Australia for twelve months, being a 
natural-born British subject, or naturalized for five years and resident in the State for 
two years prior to election, and freedom from legal incapacity. Qualifications required 
for the franchise are the age of twenty-one years, residence in Western Australia for 
six months and in an electoral district continuously for three months, and being a natural- 
born or naturalized British subject. Persons may be disqualified as members or voters 
for reasons similar to those for other Australian Parliaments (see page 69) but, in addition. 
certain aboriginal natives of Australia and of other countries, or half-bloods, are excluded 
from the franchise. 


Women’s suffrage was granted by the Electoral Act of 1899. The first woman 
member to be elected to an Australian Parliament was returned at the 1921 election in 
this State. Voting for the Legislative Assembly was made compulsory in December, 
1936, the first elections for which the provision was in force being those held on 18th 
March, 1939. 


8. The Parliament of Tasmania.—In Tasmania there are two legislative Chambers— 
the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly, both bodies being elective. In 
accordance with the Constitution Act 1946, the Council now consists of nineteen members, 
elected for six years and returned from nineteen divisions. Three members retire annually 
(except in the 1953 elections and in each sixth successive year thereafter, when four 
retire) and the Council cannot be dissolved as a whole. Prior to the 1946 Act there were 
eighteen members elected from fifteen divisions, of which Hobart returned three members 
and Launceston two. There are five House of Assembly divisions, corresponding to the 
Commonwealth electoral divisions, each returning six members elected under a system 
of proportional representation which first came into force at the 1909 elections (see 
Official Year Book No. 6, p. 1185). The life of the Assembly was extended from three 
to five years by the Constitution Act 1936. 


Persons qualified for election to the Legislative Council must be 25 years of age and 
qualified to vote as Council electors, have been resident in Tasmania for a period of 
five years at any one time, or at least two years immediately preceding the election, and be 
natural-born subjects of the King or naturalized for at least five years. Electors for the 
Council must be twenty-one years of age, natural-born or naturalized subjects and 
resident in Tasmania for a period of twelve months, with certain freehold or occupancy 
property qualifications or with certain academic, professional, defence force, or war 
service qualifications. For the House of Assembly members must be twenty-one years of 
age, have been resident in Tasmania for a period of five years at any one time or for a 
period of two years immediately preceding the election, and be natural-born subjects 
of the King or naturalized for a period of five years. Electors must be twenty-one years 
of age, natural-born or naturalized subjects and resident in Tasmania for a period of 
six months continuously. Reasons for disqualification of members or voters are similar 
to those for other Australian Parliaments (see page 69). 


The first Tasmanian Parliament opened on 2nd December, 1856, and closed on 8th 
May, 1861. There have been 29 complete Parliaments since the inauguration of respon- 
sible government. The thirticth Parliament was opened on 7th June, 1950. 


The suffrage was granted to women under the Constitution Amendment Act 1903 
and compulsory voting for both Houses came into force on the passing of the Electoral 
Act in 1928. The system of voting is proportional representation by single transferable 
vote. 
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§ 3. Superannuation Funds of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth 
and of the Australian States. 


1. General.—In Official Year Book No. 38 there is a conspectus of Superannuation 
Funds of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and of the five States (New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia) in which such schemes 
operate (see pp. 91-9). This conspectus summarized the main features of each fund as 
at 30th June, 1949. Although the schemes are still essentially as described in the con- 
spectus, there have subsequently been severa] changes, and the more important of these 
up to mid-1951 are referred to below. 


\ 


New South Wales. Increase of payment to the widow of a member or of a former 
member entitled to or in receipt of a pension—from £3 per week to £4 per week. 


Provision for payment of contributions by a former member while a member of 
another Australian Parliament, or while holding office of profit under the Crown, in order 
to be entitled to receive a pension on ceasing to be a member or to hold office. If entitled 
to a pension under another Parliamentary scheme, contributions are refunded without 
interest. 


Western Australia. Extension of refund of contributions with interest to a person 
who resigns before, or ceases to be a member on, the expiration of his term, without 
producing reasons acceptable to the Trustees. 


2. Finances.—The following tables show the financial operations of each Parlia- 
mentary superannuation fund during the years 1948-49 and 1949-50. The former year 
was the year of commencement for funds other than those of New South Wales and 
Victoria, which began in 1946. 


















































PARLIAMENTARY SUPERANNUATION FUNDS : FINANCES. 
| Receipts (£). Expenditure (£). : 
Funds | Contri- | Pen- 
Parliament _ Contributions. a end a eas 
. ' . ensi j | of Year) at end | aten 
ae en Pecan rae eae (£’000). | of Year. | of Year. 
: Mem- | Govern- PS.) ments. | diture. 
bers’, ment. \ 
1948-49. 
4 “ 
Commonwealth 10,101 7 | 10,101 | 3 10 111 
New South Wales 6,994 944 | 8,441 ; 1,390; 1,390 2I 94 8 
Victoria fe 5,090 Pi 5,090 | (a) |} 3,630 2! (a) (a) 
Queensland... 3,004 | 3,004 | 6,008 | 31} 31 6 58 | 1 
South Australia 3,132 3,132 6,338 245° 316 6 59 | 2 
Western Australia 1,912 - (b)6,524 | | 600 6 80 
poe i eae, aaeeee eel Seen, | 
Total 30,233 | 7,080 | 42,502 | (a) 5,967 51 (a) (2) 
1949-50. 
7 
Commonwealth 23,495 j 12,291 { 36,163 2,576 | 14,742 32 183 10 
New South Wales 8,192 gor 9,249 1,979 3,183 28 roo v7 
Victoria - 5,168 + 5,168 | 4,435 | 4,435 3 | 99 (a) 
Queensland i 6,375 6132] 12,828 654 1,016 7 qt 6 
South Australia 3,969 6.186 | 10,514 502 655 16 « 59 3 
Western Australia 3,786 " 4,027 4,080 5,462 5 | 80 7 
Total 50,985 « 24,910 | 77,949 | 14,226 | 29,493 ior 592 (a) 








(a) Not available. 


(b) Includes £4,548 transferred from former fund. 
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§ 4. Administration and Legislation. 

1. The Commonwealth Parliaments.—The first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
was convened by proclamation dated 29th April, 1901, by his Excellency the Marquis 
of Linlithgow, then Earl of Hopetoun, Governor-General. It was opened on oth May, 
1go1, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York, who had been sent to Australia for 
that purpose by His Majesty the King. The Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund Barton, G.C.M.G., 
K.C., was Prime Minister. 

The following table shows the number and duration of Parliaments since 
Federation :— 

COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTS. 


















Number of Parliament. Date of Opening. Date of Dissolution. 
First. oe .. | 9th May, 1901 23rd November, 1903 
Second .. .. | 2nd March, 1904 5th November, 1906 
Third .. zoth February, 1907 19th February, 1910 
Fourth .. 1st July, 1910... 23rd April, 1913 
Fifth = .. oth July, 1913 -- 30th July, 1914(a) 
Sixth 8th October, 1914 26th March, 1917 
Seventh. . 14th June, 1917.. 3rd November, 1919 
Eighth .. 26th February, 1920 6th November, 1922 
Ninth 28th February, 1923 3rd October, 1925 
Tenth 13th January, 1926 gth October, 1928 
Eleventh ae .. | 9th February, 1929 16th September, i929 
Twelfth we .. | 20th November, 1929 27th November, 1931 
Thirteenth oe .. | 17th February, 1932 7th August, 1934 
Fourteenth ah .. | 23rd October, 1934 21st September, 1937 
Fifteenth ssh .. | 30th November, 1937... | 27th August, 1940 
Sixteenth ae . | 20th November, 1940 =... | 7th July, 1943 
Seventeenth 23rd September, 1943 .. | 16th August, 1946 
Bighteenth 52 .- | 6th November, 1946 31st October, 1949 
Nineteenth he .» | 22nd February, 1950 t9th March, 1951(a@) 
Twentieth a 1ath June, 1951.. ‘ Ss 


(a) A dissolution of both the Senate and the House of Representatives granted by the Governor-General, 
acting on the advice of the Ministry, and under Section 57 of the Constitution. 


2. Governors-General and Commonwealth Ministries—{i) Governors-General. The 
following statement shows the names of the Governors-General since the inception of the 
Commonwealth :— 

: GovERNors-GENERBAL. 


Rt. Hon. EaRL OF HOPETOUN (afterwards MARQUIS OF LINLITHGOW), K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0. 
From rst January, 1901 to oth January, Tae 
Rt. eee fey BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. om 17th July, 1902 to oth January, 1903 
ting). 
Rt. Hon. HALLAM, BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. From gth January, 1903 to 218t January, 1904. 
Rt, Hon. HENRY STAFFORD, BARON NorRTHOOTE, G.C.M.G., G.C.L.K., C.B. From 21st January, 
1904 to gth September, 1908. 
Rt. Hon. WiLLIAmM HUMBLE, HARL OF DUDLEY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., @.C.V.0. From 9th September, 
1908 to 318t July, ro1r. 
Rt. Hon. THOMAS, BARON DENMAN, G.C.M.G., K.C.V.0. From 31st July, 1911 to r8th May, 1914. 
Rt. ater 81n RONALD CRAUFURD MUNRO Feuauson {afterwards VisoouNT Novak oF Ratt), 
G.C.M.G@. From 18th May, 1914to 6th October, 1920, 
Rt. Hon. HENRY WILLIAM, BARON FORSTER OF LEPB, G.C.M.G. From 6th October, 1920 to 
8th October, 1925. 
Rt. Hon. Joun LAWRENOB, BARON STONEHAVESN, G.C.M.G., D.8.0. From 8th October, 1925 
to 22nd January, 1931. 
Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HERBERT TENNYSON, BaRon SOMERS, K.C.M.G., D.S.0., M.0. 
From 3rd October, 1930 to 2znd January, 1931 (Acting . 
Rt. ners ace Isaac ALFRED J8aacs, G.C.B., G.C.M.@. From; 22nd January, 1931 to 23rd January, 


General 538, Rt. Hon. ALEXANDER GORE ARKWRIGHT, BARON GOwsRIz, V.C., G.C.4.G., C.B., 
D.38.0. From 23rd January, 1936 to 30th January, 1945- 

Major-General Sir WInsTON JOSEPH DUGAN, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O0. From 5th September, 1944 
to 30th January, 1945 (Acting). 

His Royab Highness PRINCE HENRY WILLIAM FREDERIOK ALBERT, DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, EARL 
OF ULSTER AND BARON CULLODEN, K.G., K.T., K.P., P.C., G.M.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 
General in the Army, Air Chief Marshal in the Boyal ‘Air Force, ‘One of His Mafesty’s 
Personal Aides-de-Camp. From 30th January, 1945 to 11th March, 1947. 

Major-General SIR WINSTON JOSEPH DUGAN, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.8.0. From Teh January, 1947 to 
rIth March, 1947 (Acting). 

Rt. Hon, 8rk Wrirtan JoHN McKEtt, G.C.M.G. From rth March, 1947. 
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(ii) Commonwealth Ministries. (a) Names and Tenure of Office, 1901 to 1951. Tho 
following list shows the name of each Commonwealth Ministry to hold office since rst 
January, 1901, and the limits of ita term of office. 

CoMMONWEALTH MINISTRIES. 

(i) Banton Ministry, 1st January, 1901 to 24th September, 1903. 
(ii) Deakin Ministry, 24th September, 1903 to 27th April, 1904. 
(iti) Watson Ministry, 27th April, 1904 to 17th August, 1904. 
(iv) Rew-McLean Ministry, 18th August, 1904 to 5th July, 1905. 
(v) Deaxrn Ministry, 5th July, 1905 to 13th November, 1908. 

(vi) Fisuer Ministry, 13th November, 1908 to rst June, 1909. 

(vii) DEaxin Munistry, 2nd June, 1909 to z9th April, 1910. 

(viii) FisHzr Mrnistey, 29th April, 1910 to 24th June, 1913. 

(ix) Cook Ministry, 24th June, 1913 to 17th September, 1914. 

(x) Fisuzr Mrmusrsy, 17th September, 1914 to 27th October, 1915. 

(xi) Hucurs Ministry, 27th October, 1915 to 14th November, 1916. 

(xii) Hugues Mousrry, 14th November, 1916 to 17th February, 1917. 

(xiii) Hugues Mrvisrey, 17th February, 1917 to roth January, 1918. 

(xiv) HucHes Mrustry, roth January, 1918 to 9th February, 1923. 

(xv) Brucz-Paar Ministery, 9th February, 1923 to 22nd October, 1929. 

(xvi) ScuLLix MrnistRy, 22nd October, 1929 to 6th January, 1932. 

(xvii) Lyons Mnusrry, 6th January, 1932 to 7th November, 1938. 

(xviii) Lyons Munistry, 7th November, 1938 to 7th April, 1939. 

(xix) Pacs Ministry, 7th April, 1939 to 26th April. 1939. 

(xx) Menzms Ministry, 26th April, 1939 to 14th March, 1940. 

(xxi) Menzies Ministry, 14th March, 1940 to 28th October, 1940. 

(xxii) Menzres Ministry, 28th October, 1940 to 29th August, 1941. 

(xxiii) FapDEN MuistTRy, 29th August, 1941 to 7th October, 1941. 
(xxiv) Contin Ministry, 7th October, 1941 to 21st September, 1943. 
(xxv) Contin Ministry, 21st September, 1943 to 6th July, 1945. 
(xxvi) Forpz Ministry, 6th July, 1945 to 13th July, 1945. 
(xxvii) CrrLEy Ministry, 13th July, 1945 to rst November, 1946. 
(xxviii) Cat¥LEY MinistRy, 1st November, 1946 to roth December, 1949. 
(xxix) Menzies Ministry, 19th December, 1949 to 11th May, 1951. 

(xxx) Menzies Ministry, 11th May, 1951. 

(b) Names of Successive Holders of Office, oth February, 1923 to 31st July, 1951. In 
earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 21, 1928 and previous issues) there 
appeared the names of each Ministry up to the Bruce-Page Ministry (oth February, 1923 
to 22nd October, 1929), together with the names of the successive holders of portfolios 
therein, but in subsequent issues the names of the Ministers at one point of time only 
have been given, and continuity in the names of the holders of office has not been main- 
tained. The following list, commencing with the Bruce-Page Ministry, covers the period 
between the date on which it assumed power, oth February, 1923, and 31st July, 1951, 
and shows the names of all persons who have held office in each Ministry during that 

period. 
MINISTRIES. 
Brocs-Pagn Ministry—gth February, 1923 to 22nd October, 1929. 
Departments. Ministers. 


Prime Minister and Minister for Rt. HON. STANLEY MELBOURNE BRUCE, M.C.* 
‘External Affaire 
Treasurer ae os .- Hon. EARLE CHRISTMAS GRAFTON PAGE.t 
Senator the Rt. Hon. Grorab FosTER PEARCE,t (to 18.6. nie 
Senator the Hon. Srp THOMAS WILLIAM GLascow, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.8.0., V.D. (from 18.6.26 to 2.4.27). 
Minister for Home and Territories J Hon. CBARLES WILLIAM CLANAN Magr, D.S.0., M.0., V.D.§ (from 
(a) 2.4.27 to 24.2.28). 
Hon. SiR NEVILLE REGINALD Howse, V.C., K.C.B., B.C.M.G. 
(from 24.2.28 tu 29.11.28). 
Hon. CaaRLes LyDIARD AUBREY ABBOTT (from 29.11.28). 





* a 1927; Spot Viscount Bruce of Pavone: 1947. 1 P.C., 1929; G.O.B.G., 19385 
C.B.. t K.C.V.0., 1927. § K.C.V.0., 1934 
(a) Title of Portfolio altered to ** Home Affairs am roth December, 1928. 
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MINISTRIES—continued, 
Bruoz-Pace Mrnistry—gth February, 1923 to 22nd October, 19290—continued. 
Departments. Ministers, 


Hon. LITTLETON ERNEST GROOM* (to 18.12.25). 


Attorney-General . Hon. Joun Greie Lata, C.M.G., K.C.t (from 18.12.25). 
Minister for Industry(a) Hon, Joan Greia LATHAM, C.M.G., K.C.t (from 10. 12. 28). 
Postmaster-General .. . Hon. WILLIAM GERRAND GrBsoN. { 


Hon. AUSTIN CHAPMANS§ (tO 26.5.24). 
bo er tediae ERNEST GRooM, K.C.M.G., K.C, (from 29.5.24 
13.6.24 
Minister for Trade and Customs..4 Hon. HERBERT EDWARD PRATTEN (from 13.6.24 to 7. 5. 28). 
Rt. Hon. ald MELBOURNE RUC, C.H., M.C.** (from 8.5.28 to 
24.11.2 
Hon. HENRY SOMER GULLETT| (from 24.11.28). 
Hon. PERCY GERALD STEWART (to 5.8.24). 
Minister for Works and Railways< Hon. WILLIAM CALDWELL HILL (from 8.8.24 to 29.11.28). 
Hon. WILLIAM GERRAND GisBsont (from 10.12.28), 
Hon. Erlo KENDALL BOWDEN (to 16.1.25). 
Hon. Sin NEVILLE REGINALD HowsF, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Minister for Defence .. Ze (from 16.1.25 to 2.4.27). 
Senator the Hon. SIR THOMAS WILLIAM GLasGow, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., ¥.D. (from 2.4.27). 
Hon. AUSTIN CHAPMAN§ (to 26.5.24). 
sabi oa ERNEST? Groom, K.O.M,G., K.C. (from 29.5.24 
O 13.6.24) 
ce Hon. HERBERT EDWARD PRATTEN (from 13.6.24 to 16.1.25 
Minister for Health Hon. SIR NEVILLE REGINALD Howse, V.C., K.C.B., K. he, G. 
(from 16.1.25 to 2.4.27 and from 24.2.28). 
[x Hon. ot MELBOURNE Bruck, C.H., M.C.** (from 2.4.27 
0 24.2.2 
pele the Vion. REGINALD VICTOR WILSON] (to 18.6.26). 
Hon. THOMAS PATERSON (from 18.6.26). 
Hon. LLEWELYN ATKINSON (to 18.6.26). 


Minister for Markets and Migration 


(b) 
Vice-President of Executive 


Council Senator the Rt. Hon. GEORGE FosTER PEARCETT (from 18.6.26). 
Senator the Hon. REGINALD VICTOR a ae (to 16.14.25). 
Hon. CHARLES WILLIAM CLANAN MarR, D.S.O., M.C., V.D.tt (from 
16.14.25 to 2.4.27 and from 24.2.28). 
Hon. SiR NEVILLE REGINALD Howes, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Honorary Ministers... = (from 2.4.27 to 24.2.28). 
Senator Be Hon. THoMAS WILLIAM CRAWFORD (from 14.2.23 to 
29.11.28). 
Senator the Hon. ALEXANDER JOHN MCLACHLAN (from 29.8.26). 
Senator the Hon. James ERNEST OGDEN (from 29.11.28). 
* K.C., 1923; KC. . G., 1924. tT P.c., 7933; G.C.3LG., 1935. t Senator, 1934-47. 
§ K.C.M.G., 1924. || K.c, M.G., 33% q KB. +, 1926. * C.H., 1927; created ¥ count 
Bruce of Melbourne, 1947. tt K.G.V.0., 1927. Bo K.C.V.0., 1934. 
(a) Department created roth Ui ioral 1928. (6) Tithe of Portfolio altered to * Markete”’, roth 


January, 1928, and again to ‘‘ Markets and Transport’, roth December, 1928. 


Scuttiy Mroustry—z2nd October, 1929 to 6th January, 1932. 
Departments. Ministers. 


Prime Minister, Minister for Ex- Hon. James HENRY SCULLIN.® 
ternal Affairs and Minister for 


Attorney-General Hon, FRANK BRENNAN. 
Postmaster-General and Minister Het JOSEPH ALOYSIUS LYONS} (to 4.2. 


Industry 
T Hon. EDWARD GRANVILLE THEODORE (to 9.7.30 and from 29.1. 31). 
are 3 +L Rt. Hon. JAMES HENRY SCULLIN (from 9.7.30 to 29.1.3). 
Vice-President of Executive f Senator the Hon. JoHN JOSEPH DALY (to 3.3.31). 
Council Senator the Hon. JOHN BARNES (from 3.3.31). 
31). 


I 
for Works and Railways ee ieee aie a oe 4.2, a 
ro on. JAMES EDWARD FENTON} (to 4.2.31 

Minister for Trade and Customs..4 Hon’ FRANCIS MICHABL FORDR§ (from 4.2. 

Minister for Home Affairs Hon. ARTHUR BLAKELY. 

Minister for Health and Minister S Hon, FRANK ANSTEY (to 3.3-31). 
for Repatriation Hon. JoHN MCNEILL (from 3.3.31). 

Hon. ALBERT ERNEST GREEN (to 4.2.31). 

Senator the Hon. Joun JOSEPH DALY (from 4.2.31 to 3.3.31). 

Hon. JosePH BENEDICT CHIFLEY} (from 3.3.31). 

beeen ‘a Markets and Trans- Hon. PaRKER JOHN MOLONEY. 
port(a 


31). 


Minister for Defence 


Senator the Hon. JORN BARNES {to 4.2.31). 

Hon. FRANCIS MICHAEL FORDES (to 4.2.31). 

Hon. JOHN ALBERT BEASLEY (to 3.3.31). 

Hon. Epwarp James HoLLoway**® (from 3.3.31 to 12.6.31). 
Hon. CHARLES ERNEST CULLEY (from 3.3.31 to 24.6.31). 
Senator the Hon. JoHN BRAIDWOOD DOOLEY (from 3.3.31). 
Senator the Hon. Joan JosEPA DALY (from 26.6. 31). 

Hon. Loctex LAWRENCE CUNNINGHAM (from 26.6.31). 


* P.C., 1930. t P.C., 1932; C.H., 1936. t C.M.G., 1938. § P.C., 1944. {| P.c., 
1945. q P.C., 1946. ** P.C., 1950. 

(a) Created two separate Departments, “ Markets ’ and ‘‘ Transport’, 2zst April, 1930, Mr. Moloney 
holding both portfolios. 


Honorary Ministers 
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MINISTRIES—continued. 
Lyons Ministry—6th January, 1932 to 7th November, 1938. 
Departments. Ministers. 
Prime Minister aC .. Rt. Hon. JosepH ALOYSIUS LYONS.* 
Kt. Hon. Josepa ALOoysius Lyons* (to 3.10.35). 
Treasurer ae ai 


**‘ Hon. RICHARD GARDINER CASEY, D.S.O., M.C.} (from 3.10.35). 
Attorney-Gencral and Minister for f Hon. Joun GReiG LaTHaM, C.M.G., K.C.} (to 12.10.34). 
Industry Hon. ROBERT GORDON MENzIES, K.C.§ (from 12.10.34). 
Hon. JOHN Greig LATHAM, C.M.G., K.C.f (to 12.10.34). 
Senator the Rt. Hon. Sin GEORGE FOSTER PEARCE, K.O0.V.O. (from 
12.10.34 to 29.11.37). 
Rt. Hon. WinLiam Morais Hueues, K.C.|j (from 29.11.37). 
Senator the Rt. Hon. SIR GEORGE FOSTER PEARCE, K.C.V.O. (to 
12.10.34). 
Minister for Defence .. .-% Hon. ROBERT ARCHDALE PARKHILLE (from 12.10.34 to 20.11.37). 
Rt. Hon. Josepx ALoysius Lyons, C.H. (from 20.11.37 to 29.11.37). 
Hon. HAROLD VICTOR CAMPBELL THORBY (from 29.11.37). 
Hon. JAMES EDWARD FENTON** (to 13.10.32). 
Postmaster-Gereral ag .-% Hon. ROBERT ARCHDALE PARKHILL{ (from 13.10.32 to 12.10.34). 
Senator the pon. ALEXANDER J one Seen (from 12.10.34). 

: Hon. HENRY SOMER GULLETTTT (to 14.1.33). u 
Minister for Trade and Customs. fon’ THosas WALTER WHITE, D.F.C., V.D. (from 14.1.33). 
Minister for Home Affairs and Hon. ROBERT ARCHDALE PARKHILLY (to 2.4.32). 

Minister for Transport(a) 
Minister for Worksand Railways(a) Hon. CHARLES WILLIAM CLANAN MarR, D.S.O., M.C., V.D.$t 
(to 12.4.32). 

Hon. Piiaae Anoanitil PARKBILLG (from 12.4.32 to 13.10.32). 

Hon. JOHN ARTHUR PERKINS (from 13.10.32 to 12.10.34). 
Minister for the Interior(a) ..4 Hon. Eric JOHN HARRISON (from 12.10.34 to 9.11.34). 

Z Hon. THOMAS PsaTERSON (from 9.11.34 to 29.11.37). 

Hon. JOHN MCEWEN (from 29.11.37). 
Hon. CHARLES ALLAN SEYMOUR HAWKER (to 23.9. 32). 
Rt. Hon. JOSEPH ALOYSIUS Lyons* (from 3.10.32 to 13.10.32). 
Hon. FREDERICK HAROLD STEWARTS§ (from 13.10.32 t0 9.11.34). 
Rt. Hon, EARLE CHRISTMAS GRAFTON PAGE] (from 9.11.34). 
He ore WILLIAM CLANAN Marr, D.S.O., SL.C., V.D.tt 

0 12.10.34). 

Rt. Hon. WILLIAM Morris Hveues, K.C.|} (from 12.10.34 to 6.11.35 
Minister for Health .. “ and from 26.2.36 to 29.11.37). 
Rt. Hon. JosePH ALOYsIUS Lyons® (from 8.11.35 to 26.2. 36). 
Rt. Hon. EARLE CHRISTMAS GRAFTON PAGE (from 29.11.37). 
Hon. CHARLES ALLAN SEYMOUR HAWKER (to 13.4.32)- 
Hon. CHARLES WILLIAM CLANAN Marr, D.S.O., M.U., V.D.tt 
(from 13.4.32 to 12.10.34). 
Minister for Repatriation .-4 Rt. Hon. WILLIAM Morris HUGHES, K.C.j| (from 12.10.34 to 
6.11.35 and 6.2.36 to 29.11.37). 
Rt. Hon. JosepH ALOysius Lyons* (from 8.11.35 to 6.2.36). 
. Senator the Hon. HaTTIL SPENCER FOLL (from 29.11.37). 
Senator the Hon. ALEXANDER JOHN MCLACHLAN (to 12.10.34). 
Vice-President of the Executive J Rt. Hon. Wrnrrau Morris Huaaes, K.C.{} (from 12.10.34 to 
Council 6.11.35 and from 29.11.37). 
Rt. Hon. JOSEPH ALOysIus Lyons® (from 8.11.35 to 29.11.37). 
Rt. Hon. STANLEY MELBOURNE BRUCE, C.H., M.C.jIi| (to 23.6. 32). 
Senator the Hon. WALTER Massy-GREENETtf (to 11.10.33). 
Assistant Treasurer... * peso ae GARDINER CASEY, J).S.0., M.C.f (from 25.9.33 to 
Senator the Hon. Sir HARRY SUTHERLAND WIGHTMAN Lawson, 
K.C.M.G. (17.10.33 to 12.10.34). 


Minister for Externa] Affairs 


Minister for Commerce(b) 


Assistant Minister for Defence .. Hon. JOSIAH FRANCIS (to 12.10.34). 
Assistant Minister for Trade and { Hon. JOHN ARTHUR PERKINS (to 13.10.32). 
Customs Hon. JAMES ALLAN GUY (from 13.10.32 to 12.10.34). 
ar CHARLES WILLIAM CLANAN MarR, D.S.O., M.C., V.D.3% 
» 24.5.34). 
Senator the Hon. Sirk Harry SUTHERLAND WIGHTMAN LAWSON, 
Minister in charge of Territories... K.C.M.G. (from 24.5.34 to 12.10.34). 


Senator the Rt. Hon. SIR GEORGE FOSTER PEARCE, K.C.Y.O. 

{from 12.10.34 to 29.11.37) 
Rt. Hon. WILLIAM Morris Huaues, K.C.j} (from 29.11.37). 
Minister in charge of Development 


‘ ~,J Senator the Hon. ALEXANDER JOHN MCLACHLAN (to 29.11.37). 
peti act and Industrial) fon, RICHARD GARDINER CASEY, D.S.O., M.C.t (from 29.11.37). 


Hon. JOSIAH FRANCIS (to 9.11.34). 
Minister in charge of War Service J Hon. HAROLD VICTOR CAMPBELL THORBY (from 9.11.34 to 11.9. 36). 
Homes Hon. JauEs AITCHISON JOHNSTON HUNTER (from 11.9.36 to 29.11.37). 
{ Senator the Hon. HaTTit SPENCER FOLL (from 29.11.37). 





* C.H., 1936. t P.C., 1939; C.H., 1944. t P.O., 1933; G.C.MLG., 1935. § P.C., 
1937; ©.H., 1951. ) CHL, 1941. q E.C.ALG., 1936. ** C.M.G., 1938. tt K.C.MLG.. 
1933. tt K.C.V.0., 1934. §§ Kt., 1935. {Il] Created Viscount Bruce of Melbourne, 1947. 


V7 G.C.M.G., 1938; C.H., 1942. 


(a) “ Home Affairs ’’, “ Transport’ and ‘‘ Works and Railways "’ amalgamated on 12th April, 1932 
under the name of ‘‘ Interior '’. (6) Title of portfolio altered from “ Markets ’’, 13th April, 1932. 
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MINISTRIES—continued. 


Lyoxs Ministry—6th January, 1932 to 7th November, 1938—continued. 


Departments. 


Ministers without Portfolio ate 


Ministers, 

Rt. Hon. STANLEY MELBOUBNS BRUCE, C.H., M.C.*(@) (from 
23.6.32 to 6.10.33). 

Hon. SIR tania SomMER GULLETT, K.C.M.G. (from 12.10.34 to 
II.3.37). 

Hon. SiR CHARLES WILLIAM CLANAN Maze, K.C.V.O., D.8.0., M.C,, 
V.D.(0) (from 12.10.34 to 31.12.34). 

Senator the Hon. THOMAS CORNELIUS BRENNAN, LL.D., K.C. 
(from 12.10.34 to 29.11.37). 

Hon. HAROLD VICTOR CAMPBELL THORBY (from 11.9. 36 t0 29.11.37)+ 

Hon. JAMES AITCHISON JOHNSTON HUNTER (from 9.11.34 tv 29.11.37)+ 

Hon. JoHN ARTHUR PERKINS (from 29.11.37). 

Senator the Hon. ALLAN NICOLL MACDONALD (from 29.11.37). 


Hon. VICTOR CHARLES THOMPSON (from 29.11.37). 
Hon. ARCHIE GALBRAITH CAMERON (from 29.11.37). 





* Created Viscount Bruce of Melbourne, 1947. 


(a) Minister without portfolio, London, from 26.9.32 to 6.10.33. 


(bo) Honorary Minister in 


charge of the Royal Visit, 9.11.34 to 31.12.34. 


Lyons Mrnistry—7th November, 1938 to 7th April, 1939. 


Departments, 
Prime Minister i 


Ministers. 
Rt. Hon. JosepH ALoysios Lyons, C.H.. 


Attorney-General and Minister for { Rt. Hon. RopERT GORDON MENZIES, K.C.t (to 20.3.39). 


Industry 
Minister for External Affairs 
Treasurer x ae 
Minister for Commerce 


Minister for Trade and Customs.. 


Minister for Defence .. af 
Minister for the Interior = 
Minister for Works and Minister 
for Civil Aviation(a) 
Vice-President of the Executive 


Rt. Hon, WILLIAM Moreis Huaues, K.U.$ (from 20. 3.39). 
Rt. Hou. WILLIAM Moxueis Huewes, k.C.t¢ 

Hon. RicHaRD GARDINER Casey, D.S.0., M.C.§ 

Rt. Hon. Sin NaRLB CHRISTMAS GRAFTON PaGE, G.O.M.G.{| 


” Hon. THOMAS WALTER WHITE, D.F.C., M.C. (to 8.11.38). 
‘Hon. JoHn ARTHUR PERKINS (from 8.11.38.) 


Hon. GEOFFREY AUSTIN STREET, M.C. 
Hon. JOHN MCEWEN. 
Hon, HAROLD VICTOR CAMPBELL THORBY (from 24.11.38). 


Senator the Hon. GEORGE McLmay. 


Hon. Exic JOHN HARBISON (from 8.11.38). 


Council 
Postmaster-General .. Hon. ARCHIE GALBRAITH CAMERON. 
Minister for Repatriation and Senator the Hon. HaTTIL SPENCER FOLL. 
Minister for Health 
Hon. JOHN ARTHUB PERKINS (to 8.11.38). 
Ministers without portfolio ow 
Hon. VicTOR CHARLES THOMPSON. 





* Died in office, 7th April, 1939. 


1944. | C.H., 1942. 





t C.H., 1951. t C.HL, 1941. § P.C., 1939; C.H., 


(a) Department of Works and Department of Civil Aviation were created on 24th November, 1938. 


Pace Mrnistry—7th April, 1939 to 26th April 1939. 


Departments. 


Prime Minister and Minister for 
Commerce 

Attorney-General, Minister for In- 
dustry and Minister for External 
Affairs 

Treasurer ae ws He 

Minister for Works and Minister 
for Civil Aviation 

Minister for Trade and Customs 

Minister for Defence .. ae 

Minister for the Interior He 

Vice-President of the Executive 
Council 

Mintster for Health and Minister 
for Repatriation 


Ministers. 
Bt. Hon. SmR EABLE CHRISTMAS GRAFTON Pace, G.C.M.G.* 
Rt. Hon, WILLIAM Morris Huenes, K.C.t 


Rt. Hon. RICHARD GARDINER CaseY, D.S.0., M.C.t 
Hon. HAROLD VICTOR CAMPBELL THORBY. 


Hon. JOHN ARTHUR PERKINS. 

Hon. GEOFFREY AUSTIN STREET, M.C. 
Hon. JonN McEWEN. 

Senator the Hon. GEORGE MoLRay. 


Senator the Hon, Hatrit SPENCER FOLL. 


Postmaster-General Hon. ARCHIE GALBRAITH CAMERON. 

Senator the Hon. ALLAN NIcOLL MACDONAED. 
Ministers without portfolio ..4 Hon. VicToR CHARLES THOMPSON. 

Hon. Ertc JOHN HARRISON. 





* C.H., 1942. 


t OH, 1941. 3 C.H., 1944. 
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MINISTRILES—continued. 
Menzies Mrnistry—26th April, 1939 to 14th March, 1940. 
Departments. Ministers. 
Prime Minister and Treasurer .. Rt. Hon. ROBERT GORDON MENZIES, K.C.* 
Acting Treasurer Ses -- Hon. Percy CLaups SPENDER, K.C. (from) 3.11.39). 
sores Genera! and Minister for Rt. Hon. Wiliam Morris HuaneEs, K.0.t 
ndustry 

Minister for External Affairs .- Hon. Sm HENRy SOMER GULLETT, K.C.M.G. 
Minister for Commerce .- Senator the Hon. GEORGE McLuay. 


Minister for Supply and Develop- { Rt. Hon. RICHARD GARDINER Casey, D.5.0., M.C.$ (to 26.12.40). 
ment Hon. Sir FREDERICK HAROLD STEWART (from 26.1.40). 

Minister for the Interior .. Senator the Hon. HaTTIL SPENCER FOUL. 

Postmaster-General and Minister Hon. ERIc JOHN HARRISON. 


for Repatriation zt x ~ 

ig 7 on. JOHN NORMAN LAWSON (to 23.2.40). 
Minister for Trade and Customs. 4 BP Hon. ROBERT GORDON MENZIES, K.C.* (from 23.2.40). 
Minister for Health and Minister Hon. Sir FREDERICK HAROLD STEWanT. 

for Social Services 
Vice-President of the Executive f Hon. James VALENTINE FAIRBAIRN (tu 26.1. 40). 


Council Hon. PEroy CLAUDE SPENDER, K.C. (from 26.1.40). 
Minister for Information(ea) -- Hon. Sr Henay SomMER GULLETT, K.C.M.G. (from 12.9.39). 
Minister for Defence(d). - .. Hon. GEOFFREY AUSTIN STREET, M.C. (to 13.11.39). 
ais for Defence Co-ordination Rt. Hon. RoBeRT GORDON MeENziES, K.C.* (from 13.11.39). 
Minister for the Army(b) .- Hon. GEOFFREY AUSTIN STREET, M.C. (from 13.11.39). 
Minister for the Navy(b) .- Hon. Smrk FREDERICK HAROLD STEWART (from 13.11.39). 
Minister for Air(b) ~ .. .. Hon. James VALENTINE FAtRRAIRN (from 13.11.39). 
Minister for Civil Aviation .. _Hon. James VALENTINE FAIRBAIRN. 


Hon. JoHN ARTHUR PERKINS. 
Hon. Percy CLAUDE SPENDER, K.C. (to 3.11.39). 
Ministers -rithout portfolio .-$ Senator the Hon. PHILIP ALBERT MARTIN MCBRIDE. 
Senator the Hon. HERBERT BRAYLEY COLLETT, C.M.G., D.S.0., V.D. 
Hon. HAROLD Epwanrp HOLr. 








* OF, r95r. t C.H., 1941. t CH, 1944. 
(a) Department created 12th September, 1939. (b) On 14th November, 1939, four departments 
were created io licu of the existing Department of Defence—Defence Co-ordination, Ariny, Navy and Air. 


Menzies Mosistay—14th March, 1940 to 28th October, 1940. 


Departments. Ministers. 
Prime Minister, Minister for De- Rt. Hon. Roseet Gorpon Menzies, K.C.* 
fence Co-ordination, and 
Minister for Information : 
Treasurer -- Hon Pegcy CLAUDE SPENDER, K.C. 


Minister for External Affairs .. Hon. JouN MOEWEN. 

Attorney-General and Minister for Bt. Hon. WILLIAM Morris Huauss, K.C.t 
Industr 

Minister Vor Commerce and Hon. ARCHIE GALBRAITH CAMERON. 
Minister for the Navy 

Minister for the Interior -- Senator the Hon. Harti, SPENCER FOLL. 

Minister for Supply and Develop- Hon. Str FREDERIOR HAROLD STEWART. 
ment and Minister for Social 
Services 

Postmaster-General and Minister Hon. HAROLD VicTtoR CAMPBELL THORBY. 
for Health 

Minister for Trade and Customs.. Senator the Hon. GEORGE McoLEay. 

Vice-President of the Executive) yo, sim Henry SOMER GULLETT, K.C.M.G.t (tor 38-40), 


Council and Minister in charge 
of Scientific and Industrial Re- barren ere er aaa BRAYLEY COLLETT, C.M.G., D.8.0., V.D. 


search 
Minister for the Army and Minister f Hon. GEOFFREY AUSTIN STREET, M.C.} (to 13.8.40). 

for Repatriation Senator the Hon. PHILIP ALBERT MARTIN MCBRIDE (from 14.8.40) 
Minister for Manitions(a) Rt. Hon. ROBERT GoRDON MENziES, K.C.* (from 11.6.40.) 


Minister for Air and Minister for ff Hon. JAMES VALENTINE FAIRBAIRNY (to 13.8. 40). 
Civil Aviation Hon. ARTHUR WILLIAM FADDEN§ (from 14.8. 40). 
ig iat xcladi Senator the Hon. PHILIP ALBERT MaRtTIN MoOBRIDE. 
Ministers Assisting (excluding / senator the Hon. HERBERT BRAYLEY COLLETT, C.Mf.G., D.3.0., V.D. 
Ministers with portfolio) Hon. ARTHUR WILLIAM FADDEN.§ 
Senator the Hon. PHILIP ALBEBT MARTIN MCBRIDE (to 13.8.40). 
Senator the Hon. HERBERT BRAYLEY COLLETT, C.M.G., D.8.0., V.D. 
Ministers without portfolio oe {to 13.8.40). 
Hon. ARTHUR WILLIAM FADDEN§ (to 13.8.40). 
Hon. Horace KeyworTu NOCE. 


* C.H., 1951. tt C.H., 1941. t Died in office, 13th August, 1940. § P.C., 1942; 


K.C.M.G., 1951. 
(a) Department of Munitions created on 11th June, 1940. 


Menzies Minisrry—28th October, 1940 to zoth August, 1941. 


Departments. 


Defence Co-ordination 
Treasurer 
Attorney- -General and Minister for 
the Navy 
Minister for the Army .. 


Postmaster-General 


MINISTRIES—continued. 


Cuaprer TI.—GrneraL GOVERNMENT. 


Afinisters. 
Prime Minister and Minister for Rt. Hon. ROBERT GORDON MENZIES, K.C.* 


Hon. ARTHUR WILLIAM FADDEN.T 


Rt. Hon. WILLIAM Morris HUGHES, K.C.t 


ifon. PERCY CLAUDE SPENDER, K.C. 


Senator the Hon. GEorGE McLEay {to 26.6.41). 


Hon. THOMAS JOSEPH COLLINS (from 26.6. 41). 
Senator the Hon. GEORGE McL4Eay (to 26.6.41). 
Senator the Hon. HERBERT BRAYLEY COLLETT, C.M.G., D.S.O., V.D. 
(from 26.6.41). 
Vice-President of the Executive Scnator the Hon, GEORGE MoLeay. 
Council 
Minister for Air and Minister for Hon, JouN McEWEN. 
Civil Aviation 
Minister for the Interior 
Minister for Information 


Minister for Commerce.. ze 

Minister for External Affairs, 
Minister for Social Services and 
Minister for Health 

Minister for Supply and Develop- f Senator the Hon. PHiLtp ALBERT MARTIN MCBRIDE (to 26.6. 41). 
ment ‘Senator the Hon. GEORGE McL@ay (from 26.6. 41). 

Minister for Munitions Senator the Hon. PHILIP ALBERT MARTIN McBRIDE. 

Minister for [rade and Customs.. Hon. Eric JouN HARRISON. 

Minister for Labour and National Hon. HARoLD Epwarp Hott. 
Service and Minister in charge 
of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search 

Minister for Aircraft Production(«) 

Minister for Transport(a) 

Minister for War Organization ‘of 
Industry(a) 

Minister for Home Security(a) .. 

Minister for External Territories(a) 


Minister for Repatriation 


Senator the Hon. HATTIL SPENCER FOLL. 

A her Hon. KORERT GORDON MENZIES, K.C.* (to 13.12.40). 
Senator the Hon. HaTTIL SPENCER FOLL (from 13.12.40). 
Rt. Hon. Sin EARLE CHRISTMAS GRAFTON Paap, G.C. Mt. G.§ 
Hon. SIR FREDERICK HAROLD STEWART. 


Senator the Hon. JOHN WILLIAM LECKIE (from 26.6.41). 
Hon. Hunert LAWRENCE ANTHONY (from 26.6.41). + 
lfon. ER1O SYDNEY SPOONER (from 26.6.41). 


Hon. JOSEPH PALMER ABBOTT, M.C. (from 26.6.41). 

Hon. ALLEN MOKENZ1E MCDONALD (from 26.6.41). 

aeEueree Hon. HERBERT BRAYLEY COLLETT, C.M.G., D.8.0., V.D. 
02 

Hon. THOMAS ‘JOSEPH COLLINS (to 26.6. 41). 

Senator the Hon. JOHN WILLIAM LECKIE (to 26.6.41). 

Hon. HUBERT LAWRENCE ANTHONY (to 26.6.41). 


* CHL, 1951. + P.C., 1942; K.O.M.G., 1951. $ OH., roq4r. 
(a) Department created on 26th June, 1941. 


Ministers without portfolio $e 


§ C.H., 1942. 


FapprEn Ministry—zoth August, 1941 to 7th October, 1941. 
Ministers. 


Departments. 


Prime Minister and Treasurer F 

Minister for Defence Co-ordination 

Attorney-General and Minister for 
the Navy 

Minister for the Army . 

Minister for Supply and Develop- 
ment and Vice-President of the 
Executive Council 

Minister for Air and Minister for 
Civil Aviation 

Minister for the Interior and 
Minister for Information 

Minister for Commerce he 

Minister for External Affairs, 
Minister for Health and Minister 
for Social Services 

Minister for Munitions 

Minister for Trade and Customs. 

Minister for Labour and National 
Service 

Minister for Repatriation 

Postmaster-Gencral —.. 

Minister for Atrcraft Production. . 

Minister for Transport 

Minister for War Organization of 
Industry 

Minister for Home Security . 

Minister for External Territories 


Hon. ARTHUR WILLIAM FADDEN*. 


Rt. Hon. ROBERT GORDON MENZIES, K.C.+ 
Rt. Hon. WILLIAM Morris Hug@HEs, C.H., K.C. 


Hon. PERcy CLAUDE SPENDER, K.C. 
Senator the Hon. George McLEay. 


Hon. JOHN MCEWEN. 


Senator the Hon. HafTiL SPENCER FOoLL. 


Rt. Hon. SIR EARLE CHRISTMAS GRAFTON PAGE, G.C.M.G.% 


Hon. SIR FREDERICK HaroLp STEWART. 


Senator the Hon. LanLiIp ALBERT MARTIN MCBRIDB. 


Hon. Eric JouN Harrison. 
Hon. HAkoLD Epwarp Hott. 


Senator the Hon. HERBERT BRAYLEY COLLETT, C.M.G., D.S.0., V.D. 


Hon. THOMAS JOSEPH COLLINS. 


Senator the Hon. JoHN WILLIAM LEORIR. 


Hon. Hupert LAWRENCE ANTHONY, 


Hon. ERic SyDNEY SPOONER. 


Hon. JOSEPH PALMER ABBOTT, M.C. 
Hon. ALLAN MCKENZIE MCDONALD. 





* P.C., 1942; 


K.C.M.G., 


1951. + C.H., 1951. 


¢ C.H., 1942. 
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MINISTRIES—continued. 
Cunrin Ministry—v7th October, 1941 to 21st September, 1943. 
Departments. Ministers, 
Prime Minister and Minister for Hon. Jounx CurtTin.* 
Defence Co-ordination(a) 
Treasurer Hon. JOSEPH BENEDICT CHIFLEY.f 
Attorney- General and Minister for Hon. HERBERT VERE Evat?, LL.D., K.C.t 
External Affairs. 
Minister for the Army .. Fon. FRANCIS MICHAEL FORDE.§ 
ariel Post-war Reconstruc- Hon. JOSEPH BENEDICT CHIFLEY.f 
ion( . 
Minister for Supply and Develop- Hon. JouN ALBERT BEASLEY.|| 
ment(c) 
Minister for the Interior Senator the Hon. JOSEPH SILVER COLLINGS. 
Minister for the Navy and Minister Hon. NorwAN JOHN OSWALD MAKIN. 
for Munitions 
Minister for Social Services and Hon. EpwarpD JAMES HoL“Loway.4% 
Minister for Health 
Minister for Trade and Customs Senator the Hon. RICHARD VALENTINE KEANR. 
and Vice-President of the 
Executive Council 
Minister for Air and Minister for Hon. ARTHUR SAMUEL DRAKEYORD. 
Civil Aviation 
Minister for Commerce(d) Hon. WILLIAM JAMES SCULLY. 
Postmaster-General and Minister Senator the Hon, WILLIAM PaTRICK ASHLEY. 
for Information 
Minister for Labour and National Hon. EpwarD JOHN WARD. 
Service 
Minister for Repatriation and Hon. CHARLES WILLIAM Frost. 
Minister in charge of War Ser- 
vice Homes 
Minister for War Organization of Sion. JOHN JOHNSTONE DEDMAN. 
Industry and Minister in 
charge of the Council for Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research 
Minister for Home Security -- Hon. HUBERT PETER LAZZARINI. 
Minister for External Territories Senator the Hon. JAMES MACKINTOSH FRASER. 
Minister for Aircraft Production.. Senator the Hon. DONALD CAMERON. 
Minister for ‘Transport .. Hon. GEORGE LAWSON. 
* P.C., 1942. t P.C., 1945. t P.C., 1942. § PLC, 1944. | P.C., 1946. 1 P.C., 1950. 
(a) Title changed to Minister for Defence, 14th April, 1942. (6) Department created 22nd 
December, 1942. (c) Title of portfolio changed to Minister for Supply and Shipping, 17th October, 
1942. (d) Title changed to Minister for Commerce and Agriculture, 22nd December, 1942. 


Curtry Ministry—2ist September, 1943 to 6th July, 1945. 


Departments. Ministers, 
Prime Minister and Minister for Rt. Hon. JOHN CURTIN.* 
Defence 
‘Treasurer i Tion. JOSEPH BENEDICT CHIFLEY.¢ 


Attorney-General and Minister for Rt. Hon. HERBERT VERE Evatt, LL.D., K.C. 
External Affairs 


Minister for the Army .. Hon. FRANCIS MICHAEL FORDE.} 
Minister for Post-war Rec onstruc- Hon. JOSEPH BENEDICT CHIFLEYt (to 2.2.45). 
tion Hon. JOHN JOHNSTONE DepMAN (from 2.2.45). 


Minister for Supply and Shipping Hon, JOHN ALUERT BEASLEY (to 2.2.45). 
Minister for the Navy and Minister Hon. NORMAN JOHN OSWALD MAKIN. 
for Munitions 
Minister for Trade and Customs.. Senator the Hon. RICHARD VALENTINE KEANE. 
Minister for Labour and National Hon. EDWARD James HOLLOWaY.|| 
Service 
Minister for Air and Minister for Hon. ARTHUR SAMUEL DRAKEFORD. 
Civil Aviation 
Minister for Commerce and Agri- Hon. WILLIAM JAMES SCULLY. 


culture 
> Senator the Hon. WILLIAM PATRICK ASHLEY (to 2 : 
Postmaster-General— .. ‘+ Senator the Hon. DONALD CAMERON (from i 2.45). Meaied 
Vice-President of the Executive f Senator the Hon. WILLIAM PATRICK ASHLEY (to 2.2.45). 
Council Hon. JOHN ALBERT BEASLEYS§ (from 2.2.45). 
Minister for the Interior .. Senator the Hon. JosePa SILVER COLLINGS. 


Minister for Transport and Hon. EpwARD JOHN WARD. 
Minister for External Territories 

Minister for Health and Minister Senator the Hon. JAMES MACKINTOSH FRASER. 
for Social Services 





Senator the Hon. WILLIAM PATRICK ASHLEY (from 2.2.45). 


* Died in office, sth July, 1945. t P.C., 1945. t P.C., 1944. § P.C., 1946. I] P.C., 1950. 
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MINISTRIES—continued. 


Custin Ministry—zist September, 1943 to 6th July, 1945—continued. 


Departments. 
Minister for Repatriation and 
Minister in charge of War Ser- 
vice Homes 


Minis ircraft Pr ction... oF . 
ter for Aircraft: Production {Fon Norman JouN OSWALD MAKIN (from 
.. "Hon. Artsur Avuvstos CALWELL. 


Minister for Information 

Minister for Home Security and 
Minister for Works(a) 

Minister for War Organization of 
industry(b) 

Minister in charge of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search 





Ministers. 
Hon. CHARLES WILLIAM FROST. 


Senator the Hon. DoNaLD CAMERON (to 2.2.45). 
2.2.45). 
Hon. HUBERT PETER LAZZARINI. 

Hon. Joy JOHNSTONE DEDMAN (to 19.2.45). 


Hon. JoHN JOHNSTONE DEDMAN. 





(a) Department of Works created, 2nd February, 1945. 


(b) Department of War Organization 


of industry abolished. roth February, 1945, and Lecame a Directorate of the Department of Post-war 


Reconstruction from that date. 


Forpe Ministry—6th July to 13th July, 1945. 


Departments. 


Prime Minister and Minister for the 
Amy 

Treasurer Si os ee 

Attorney-Geueral and Minister for 
External Affairs 

Minister for Defence and Vice- 
President of the Executive 
Council 

Minister for the Navy, Minister 
for Munitions, and Minister for 
Aircraft Production 

Minister for S'rade and Customs. . 

Minister for Labour and National 
Service 

Minister for Air and Minister for 
Civil Aviation 

Minister for Commerce and Agri- 
culture 

Minister for Supply and Shipping 

Minister for Post-war Reconstruc- 
tivuu and Minister in charge of 
the Council for Scientitic and 
Jndustrial Wesearch 

Miuister for the Interior a 

Minister for Transport and 
Minister for External Territories 

Minister for Health and Minister 
for Social Services 

Minister for Repatriation and 
Minister in charge of War Ser- 
vice Homes 

Minister for Home Security and 
Minister for Works(a) 

Postmaster-General 

Minister for Information 


. Ministers. 
Rt. Hon. FRANCIS MICHAEL FORDE. 


Kt. Hon. JOSEPH BENEDICT CHIFLEY. 
Rt. Hon, HERBERT VERE Evatt, LL.D, D.Litt., K.C. 


Hon, JOHN ALBERT BEASLEY.® 

Hon. NORMAN JOHN OSWALD MAKIN. 

Senator the Hon. RICHARD VALENTINE KEANR, 
Hon. EDWARD JAMES HOLLOWAY.t 

Hon. ARTHUR SAMUEL DRAKEFURD. 


Hon. Witniam James SCULLY. 


Senator the Hon. WimmLlAM PATRICK ASHLEY. 
Hon. JouN JoHNSTONE DEPMAN. 


Senator the Hon. JosERH SILVER COLLINGs. 
Hon. EDWarD JOHN Wagb. 


Senator the Hon, JAMES MACKINTOSH FRASER. 


Hon. CHARLES WILLIAM Frost. 


Hon. HUBERT PETER LAZZARINI. 


Senator the Hon. DonaLD CAMERON. 
Hon. ARTHUR AUGUSTUS CALWELL. 





* P.C., 1946. 


t PU. 1950. 
(4) Department abolished, 13th July, 1945. 


Department of Works and Housing created on same date, 


Mr. Lazzarini holding the portfolio. 


CutrLey Mimistry—r13th July, 1945 to 1st November, 1946. 


Departments. 
Prime Minister and Treasurer 
Attorney-General and Miuister for 
¥xternal Affairs 
Minister for the Army (and Deputy 


Prime Minister) and Acting 
Minister for Defence (from 
20.12.45) 


Minister for Defence and (from 
20.12.43) Resident Minister in 
London 

Minister for the Navy, Minister for 

unitions, and Minister for Air- 
craft Production(a) 





Ministers. 


Rt. Hon. JOSEPH BENEDICT CHIFLEY. 
Rt. Hon. HERBERT VERE Evatt, LL.D., D.Litt., K.C. 


Rt. Hon. FRANCIS MICHAEL Forbes. 


Hon. JOHN ALBERT BEASLEY.* 


Hon. NORMAN JOHN OSWALD MAKIN.f 





Pe P.C., 1946. 


t+ Appointed Ambassador to the United States of America, 3rd August, 1946. 


(«) Department abolished, rst| November, 1946. 
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MINISTRIES—continued. 


_Cuiritey Mrnistay—r3th July, 1945 to 1st November, 1946—continued. 


Departments. 


Minister for Trade and Customs. { 


Minister for Labour and National 
Service 

Minister for Air and Minister for 
Civil Aviation 

Minister for. Commerce and Agri- 
culture 

Minister for Supply and Shipping 

Minister for Post-war Recoustruc- 
tion and Minister in charge of 
the Counci) for Scientific and 
Tndustrial Research 

Vice-President of the Executive 
Council 

Minister for Yransport and 
Minister for External Territories 

Minister for Repatriation Sd 

Minister for Works and Housing(a 
and (until 1.2.46) Minister for 
Home Sorunye) 

Postmaster-Genera os 

Minister for Immmigration(a) and 
Minister for Information 

Minister for the Interior ae 

Minister for Health and Minister 
for Social Services 


Ministers. 


Senator the Hon. RICHARD VALENTINE KEANE* (to 27. 4.46). 


Hon. JOHN JOHNSTONE DEDMAN (from 29.4.46 to 18.6. 46), 
Senator the Hon. JAMES MACKINTOSH FRASER (from 18.6. 46). 
ifon. EDWARD JAMES HOLLOWAY.f 

Hon. ARTHUR SAMUEL DRAKEFORD.t 

Hon. WILLIAM James SCULLY. 


Senator the Hon. WILMAM PATRICK ASHLEY, 
Hon. JOHN JOHNSTONE DEDMAN.§ 


Senator the Hon. JosEPH SILVER COLLINGS. 
Hon. EDWARD JOHN WARD. 


Hon. CHARLES WILLIAM FROST. 
Hon. HupeRT PETER LAZZARIN. 


Senator the Hon. DonaLD CaMERON. 


Hon. ARTHUR AUGUSTUS CALWELL. 


Hon. Hurpert Vicror JOHNSON. 
Senator the Hon. JAMES MACKINTOSH FRASER (to 18.6. 46). 
Senator the Hon. NICHOLAS EDWARD MOK ENNa (from 18.6. 46). 





* Died in office. t P.c., 


1950. 


t Acting Minister for the Navy from 3rd August, 1946. 


§ Acting Minister fer Munitions and Acting Minister for Aircraft Production from 3rd August, 1946. 


(a) Department created, 13th July, 1945. 


(6) Department abolished, 1st February, 1946. 


Currey Ministry—ist November, 1946 to 19th December, 1949. 


Depurtments. 


Prime Minister and Treasurer... 

Attorney-General and Minister for 
External Affairs (and Deputy 
Prime Minister) 

Minister for Labour and National 
Service 

Minister for Air and Minister for 
Civil Aviation 

Vice-President of the Executive 
Council 

Minister for Supply and Ship- 
ping(a) (and Leader of the 
Government in the Senate) 

Minister for Defence, Minister for 
Post-war Reconstruction and 
Minister in charge of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial 
Research(b) 

Minister for Transport and 
Minister for External Territories 

Postmaster-General 

Minister for Information 
Minister for Imnigration 

Minister for the Interior at 

Minister for Health and Minister 
for Social Services (and Deputy 
Leader of the Government in 
the Senate) 

Minister for Commerce and Agri- 
culture 

Minister for Works aud Housing. . 

Minister for Munitions(e) 

Minister for the Army .. oo 

Minister for Trade and Customs... 

Minister for the Navy .. <a 

Minister for Repatrtation 


and 


Ministers. 
Rt. Hon. JOSEPH BENEDICT CHIFLEY. 


Kt. Hon. HERBERT VERE Evatt, LL.D., D.Litt., K.C. 
Hon. LpwaRp James HOLLOWAY.* 

Hon. ARTHUR SANTEL DRAKEFORD. 

Hon. WILLIAM JAMES SCULLY. 


Senator the Hon. WILLIAM PATRICK ASHLEY. 


Hon. JOHN JOHNSTONE DEDMAN. 


Hon. EDWARD JOHN Warp. A 


Senator the Hon. DonaLD CAMERON. 
Hon. ARTHUR AUGUSTUS CALWELL. 


Hon. HERBERT Victor JOHNSON. 
Senator the Hon. NicuoLas EDWARD MCKENNA, 


Hon. REGINALD THOMAS POLLARD. 


Hon. NELSON LEMMON. 

Senator the Hon. JOHN IGNATIUS ARMSTRONG. 
on. CyriL CHAMBERS. 

Senator the Hon. BENJAMIN COURTICE. 

Hon. WILLIAM JAMES FREDERICK RIORDAN. 
Hon. HERBERT CLAUDE BARNARD. 





* P.C., 1950. 


(a) Department abolished, 6th April, 1948. Department of Shipping and Fuc! created on same date, 


Senator Ashley holding the portfolio. 
Mintster for Post-war Reconstruction from rgth May, 1949. 
Department of Supply and Development created on same date, Senator Armstrong holding the 


1948. 
portfolio. 


(db) Designation of Mr. Dedinan as Minister for Defence and 
(ec) Department abolished, 6th April, 
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MINISTRIES—continued. 
Menzies Mrnistry—i19th December, 1949 to 11th May, 1951. 
Departments. Ministers. 
Prime Minister ee .. Rt. Hon, ROBERT GORDON MENZIES, k.C.* 
‘freasurer : .. Rt. Hon. ARTHUR WILLIAM FADDEN.T 


Minister for Defence and Minister f Hon. Eric JOHN HARRISON (to 24.10.50). 

for Post-war Reconstruction(a) | Hon. PHibIp ALBERT MARTIN MCBRIDE (from 24.10.50). 
Minister for Labour and National Hon. HaroLp Eywarp Hort. 

Service and Minister for Immi- 


gration 
Minister for Conumerce and Agri- Hon. JOHN MCEWEN. 
culture 


Minister for External Affairs and Won. PERCY CLAUDE SPENDER, K.C. 
Minister for External Territories 

Minister for Supply and Develop- Rt. Hon. RICHARD GARDINER Casry, C.H., D.S.O., MLC. 
ment(b) and Minister for Works 


and Housing = Pp 4 roe (t ) 
facie ae on. PHILIP ALBERT MARTIN MCBRIDE (to 24.10.50). 
Minister for the Interior Hon. ERIc JOHN HARRISON (from 24.10.50)., 
Minister for Health 5 .. At. Hon. SiR EARLE CHRIStMAS GRAFTON Pagn, G.C.M.G., C.H. 
Minister for Trade and Customs.. Senator the Hon, NEIL O’SULLIVAN. 
Minister for Shipping and Fuel(c) Senator the Hon. GEORGE McTEayY. 
Minister for Air and Minister for Hon. THOMAS WALTER Witz, D.F.C., V.D. 
Civil Aviation 
Postmaster-General —.. . Hon. HUBERT LAWRENCE ANTHONY. 
Minister for the Anny and Minister Hon. Josiam FRANCIB. 
for the Navy 


Attorney-General i .. Senator the Hon. JOHN ARMSTRONG SPICER, K.C. 
Vice-President of the Executive f Hon. Dawz Extn MURIEL Lyons, G.B.E. (to 7.3.51). 
Council Rt. Hon. ROBERT GORDON MENZIES, K.C.* (from 7.3.51). 
Minister for Social Services .. Senator the Hon. WILLIAM HENRY Spooner, M.M. 
Minister for Repatriation .. Senator the Hon. WALTER JACKSON CooPER, M.B.E. 


Minister for Information(d) and Hon. OLIVER HowaRD BEALF.t 

Minister for Transport(d) 

* CHL, 1951. t K.C.M.G., 1951. t K.C., 1950. 

(a) Department of Post-war Reconstruction abolished, 16th March, 1950. (0) Department 
abolished, 16th March, 1950. Mr. Casey appointed Minister for National Development and Minister for 
Works and Housing. {c) department abolished, 16th March, 1950. Scnator McLeay appointed 
Minister for Fuel, Shipping and Transport. (d) Departments abolished, 16th March, 19530. Mr. 
Beale appointed Minister for Supply. . 


Menzies Mrnistry—from 11th May, 1951 (as at 31st July, 1951). 


Departments. Ministers. 
Prime Minister oe .. Kt Hon. ROBERT GORDON MENzius, C.H., K.C. 
Treasurer ‘ .. Rt. Hon. ARTHUR WILLIAM FADDEN.* 


Vice-President of the Executive Hon, Eric JOHN HARRISON. 
Council aud Minister for Defence 
Production 

Minister for Labour and National Hon. HaroLD Epwarp Hort. 
Service and Minister for Immi- 


gration 
Minister for Commerce and Agri- Hon. JoHN MOEWEN. 

culture 
Minister for External Affairs . .. Kt. Hon.“RICHARD GARDINER Cassy, C.H., D.S.0., M.C. 
Minister for Defence .. Hon. PHILIP ALBERT MARTIN MoBRIDE. 


Minister for the Navy and Minister { Hon. PHILIP ALBERT MARTIN MOBRIDE (to 17.7.51). 
for Air Hon. WILtIAM MCMAHON (from 17.7.51). 
Minister for Heaith ne .- Rt. Hon. Sik Farch CHRISTMAS GRAFTON PAGE, G.C.M.G., C.H. 
Minister for Trade and Customs.. Senator the Hon. NEIL O’SULLIVAN. 
Minister for Shipping and Trans- Senator the Hon. GEORGE McLEay. 
port 
Postmaster-General and Minister Hon. HUBERT LAWRENCE ANTHONY. 
for Civil Aviation 


Minister for the Army .. .. Hon. Josiau FRANCIS. 

Attorney-General . . Senator the Hon. JOHN ARMSTRONG Spicer, K.C. 
Minister for National Deve lopme nt Senator the Hon. WILLIAM HENRY SPOONER, MM. 
Minister for Repatriatiun .+ Senator the Hon. WALTER JACKSON CoopErR, M.B.L. 
Minister for Supply -. Hon. How4rD BEALE, K.C. 


Minister for the Interior and Hon. WILFRED SELWYN Kent HuGues, M.V.0., O.B.K., M.C., ELE 
Minister for Works and Housing 

Minister for Social Services .. Hon. ATHOL GorboN TOWNLEY. 

Minister for Territories. .- .. Hon. PauL MERRNAS CAEDWALLA HaSLUCK. 


ss * K.OMG., June, 1951. 





(iii) Commonwealth Ministers of State. In Official Year Book No. 38 a statement 
was included showing the names of the Ministers of State who had administered the 
several Departments during the period 1st April, 1925 to 31st December, 1949 (pp. 74-79). 
This was in continuation of a similar statement covering the period from the inauguration 
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of Commonwealth Government to 1925 which appeared in Official Year Book No. 18- 
The information is not repeated in this issue, but can of course be brought up-to-date 
by reference to the foregoing list. 


3. Governors and State Ministers——The names of the Governors and members of the 
Ministries in each State in July, 1951 are shown in the following statement. The date 
on which each Ministry was sworn in is stated in parenthesis :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Governor—Sir Joun Nortucott, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.V.O. 
Ministry (sworn in 30th June, 1950). 


Premier and Colonial Treasurer— { Minister for Secondary Industries and 
Tue Hon. J. McGmr. Minister for Building Materials— 
Deputy Premier, Secretary for Public Works Tue Hon. W. E. Dickson, M.L.C. 
and Minister for Local Government— Minister for Agriculture— 
THE Hon. J. J. Canim. i Tae Hon. E. H. Granam. 
Chief Secretary, Minister for Go-operative | Minister for Conservation— 
Societies and Assistant Treasurer— Tue Hon. G. Wer. 
Tue Hoy. Crive R. Evart, K.C. Minister for Labour and Industry and 
Minister for Education— | Minister for Social Welfare— 
THe Hon. R. J. HErrron. Tue Hon. F. J. Frrnan. 
Attorney-General— | Minister for Transport— 
Tue Hon. C. EB. Martin. Tue Hon. W. F. Suxanan. 
Minister of Justice and Vice-President of | Secretary for Mines and Minister for 
the Executive Council— Immigration— 
Ture Hon. R. R. Downrne, M.L.C. THe Hon. J. G. ARTHUR. 
Minister for Housing— Minister without Portfolio— 
Tue How. C. A. KELzy. Tue Hon. F. H. Hawxins. 
Minister for Health— Secretary for Lands— 
Tue Hon. M. O’Sutiivan. Tue Hon. J. B. Renswaw. 
VICTORIA. 


Governor—GENERAL Sir REGINALD ALEXANDER DaLuas Brooks, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Ministry (sworn in 27th June, 1950). 
Premier and Treasurer— Minister of Education— 
Tue How. J. G. B. McDonap. Tue Hon. P. P. Incuzoxp, M.L.C. 
Chief Secretary, Minister in Charge of | Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Mines, 
Electrical Undertakings, and Minister| and a Vice-President of the Board of 
in Charge of Immigration— Lands and Works— 
Tur Hon. Kerra Dopasuovn. Tue Hon. G. C. Moss. 
Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey, | Minister of Water Supply, and Minister 
Minister of Soldier Settlement, Minister | for Conservation— 
of Forests, and President of the Board of Tue Hon. R. K. Brose. 
Lands and Works— Minister of Health— 
Tue Hon. Sm Apert Linn. ; THe Hon. W. O. Furron. 
Minister of Transport, Minister of State | Attorney-General, and Solicitor-General— 
Development, Minister -in Charge of Tse Hon. T. W. MircHe tu. 
Prices, and a -Vice-Preisdent of the'| Minister in Charge of Housing, and Minister 
Board of Lands and Works— | in Charge of Materials— 
Tue Hon. H. J. T. Hytanp. | Tue Hon. I. A. Swinsurye, M.L.C. 
Commissioner of Public Works, and a| Minister of Labour— 
Vice-President of the Board of Lands Tur Hon. Trevor Harvey, M.L.C. 
and Works— Minister without Portfolio— 
THE Hox. P. T. Byrnes, M.L.C. Tue Hon. R. T. Ware. 
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GOVERNORS AND STATE MINISTERS—continued. 
QUEENSLAND. 
Governor—LiEUT.-GENERAL Sin JoHN DupLrEy Lavarack, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.8.0. 
Ministry (sworn in 10th May, 1950). 
Premier and Chief Secretary; and Vice-| Minteter for Transport— 


President of the Executive Counctl— Tus Hon. J. E. Duaaan. 
Tue Hon. E. M. Hanton. 
Treasurer— Secretary for Mines and Immigration— 


Tue Hon. V. C. Gam. Tur Hon. W. Power. 


Secretary for Public Lands and Irrigation— Secretary for Public Instruction— 
Tan Hon. T. A. Forsy. 

Secretary for Agriculture and Stock— 
Tue Hon. H. H. Coxzins. | 

Altorney-General— | 
Tre Hon. J. LaRcomBe. | Secretary for Public Works, Housing and 


Secretary for Labour and Industry— | Local Government— 
Tue Hon. A. Jonzs. Tue Hon. P. J. R. Huron. 


THE Hon. G. H. Devries. 


Secretary for Health and Home Affairs— 
THe Hon. W. M. Moors, 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Governor—LIrvt.-GENERAL Sire CHARLES WitLoucHBy Moxr Norrie, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., D.S.0., M.C. 


Ministry (sworn in 15th May, 1944). 


Premier, Treasurer, Minister of Immigra- | Minister of Lands, Mintster of Repatriation, 
tion and Minister of Industry and and Minister of Irrigation— 


Employment— Tue Hon. C. 8. Hrvcxs. 
Tus Hon. T. PLAYFORD. Minister of Works, Minister of Railways, 
: eh Minister of Marine, and Minister of 
Chief Secretary, Minister of Health, ena Eseal Goveamieat 


ee . t 
Mined nee | Tue Hon. M. McIntosu. 


Tue Hon. A. L. MoEwm, M.L.C. Mipstedes of Agriciasars. and. Miviale so 
Attorney-General and Minister of Educa- Foresta— 
tion— Tae Hon. Sm Gzores Jenains, 
Tus Hon. R. J. Rupa, M.L.C. | K.B.E. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Administrator—THeE Hon. Sir JoHN Patrick Dwyer, K.C.M.G.* 
Ministry (sworn in 1st April, 1947). 
Premier and Treasurer— Chief Secretary and Minister for Local 
Tur Hon. D. R. McLarty, M.M. Government and Native Affairs— 


Minister for Education, Child Welf nd Tue Hon. V. Doney. 
inister for Education, Chi elfare a: wits . 
Industrial Development Minister for Healih and Supply and Ship- 


ping— 
Tue Hon, A. F. Warts, C.M.G. THE Hon.Dame Annie F.G, CanDELL- 
Minister for Works and Water Supply~ | Ottver, D.B.E. 
Tue Hon. D. BRAND. Minister for Transport, Railways and 
Nk . Mines— 
ms sii for Lands, Labour and Immigra- Tae Hon. C. H. Snrson, M.L.C. 
t0N— 


Minister for Agriculture and the North- 
: West— 
Attorney-General and Minister for Police Tue Hon. G. B. Woop, M.L.C. 
and Fisheries— | Minister for Housing and Forests— 
Tue Hon. A. V. R. Apporr. TuE Hon. G. P. Win, M.B.E. 


* In November, 1951, Lieut.-General Sir Charles Gairdner, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E., assumed the 
administration of the Government of Western Australia as Governor. 


Tue Hon. L. THoryn. 
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GOVERNORS AND STATE MINISTERS—continued. 


TASMANIA, 
Administrator—Tue Hon. Srrk Joun Demernivs Morris.* 
Ministry (sworn in 25th February, 1948). 
Premier, Minister for Education and | Chief Secretary— 


Minister administering Hydro-Electric Tur Hon. A. J. Waite. 
Commission Act— 
Tue Hon. R. Cosarove. Honorary Ministers— 
A ttorney-General— Tue Hon. C. H. Hann 
Tur Hon. R. F. Fagan. (Minister for Forests and Minister 
Treasurer and Minister for Transport— controlling the Tourist and Immi- 
Tun Hon. J. L. Mapven. gration Department). 
Minsster for Agriculture— Tan Hon. C. A. Brawticn 


Tue Hon. J. J. Dwyer, V.C. 
Minister for Lands and Works and Minister 
for Mines— Tue Hon. R. J. D. TurNBULL 
Tus Hon. E. E. Reror. (Minister for Health). 


* In August, 1951, The Rt. Hon. Sir Ronald Hibbert Cross, Bt., assumed the administration of the 
Government of Tasmania as Governor. 


(Minister for Housing). 





~ 


4. The Course of Legislation—The actual legislation by the Commonwealth 
Parliament up to the end of 1950 is indicated in alphabetical order in Vol. XLVIII. 
“The Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia passed during the 
year 1950, in the First Session of the Ninetecnth Parliament of the Commonwealth, 
with Tables, Appendix and Index.” A ‘ Chronological Table of Acts passed from 1901 
to 1950, showing how they are affected by subsequent legislation or lapse of time ” is also 
given, and, further, “A Table of Commonwealth Legislation passed from rg01 to 1950 
in relation to the several provisions of the Constitution ”’, is furnished. Reference should 
be made to these for complete information. 


5. Legislation during 1949 and [959.—The following paragraphs present & selection 
from the legislative enactments of the Commonwealth and State Parliaments during the 
years 1949 and 1950. The acts included have been selected as the more important new 
measures and amending measures enacted during these years. The selection is somewhat 
arbitrary, however, because of the task of determining, in view of the limitations on 
space that might reasonably be allotted, the relative importance of the more than 900 
acts passed during the period. Certain principles regulating the choice of acts have 
nevertheless been generally observed. Ordinary appropriation and loan acts are excluded, 
as are also acts relating to less important changes in existing forms of taxation, in 
superannuation and pension schemes, and in workers’ compensation. Acts providing 
for minor amendments to existing statutes and continuance acts are similarly excluded. 

The total enactments of the Commonwealth and State Parliaments for a number of 
years at fairly even intervals since 1901 show a steady increase during this century. 
About 270 acts were passed in 1901, 320 in 1914, 410 in 1927, 430 in 1939 and 460 in 
1950. The acts of the Commonwealth Parliament during these years numbered 17, 36, 38, 
87 and 8o respectively. During 1948, 530 acts were passed (Commonwealth, 93) and in 
1949, 450 (Commonwealth, 87). 


Commonwealth—1949.—Christmas Island Agreement. Authorizes the execution 
of an agreement between Australia and New Zealand to set-up a commission to work 
the phosphate deposits on Christmas Island. 


Coal Industry (Tasmania). Provides for means, in conjunction with the Government 
of Tasmania, to assist in meeting the need for coal throughout Australia and for the 
regulation and improvement of the coal industry in Tasmania. 


Coal Excise. Relates to the imposition of an excise on coal for the purpose of financing 
the Coal Mining Industry Long Service Leave Fund—see States Grants (Coal Mining 
Industry Long Service Leave) Act below. 
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Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration. An amending Act making provision 
for the prevention of irregularities in the elections for offices in organizations registered 
under the Act, and vesting in the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
additional powers for the prevention of these irregularities. 

Defence. An amending Act, it provides, inter alia, for the establishment of the 
Permanent Military Forces into Active Forces and Reserve Forces, and constitutes the 
Reserve Citizen Military Forces and the Austfalian Cadet Corps. 


Genocide Convention. Approves the ratification by Australia of the Convention on 
the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 


International Wheat Agreement. Approves the acceptance by Australia of the 
International Wheat Agreement, and repeals the International Wheat Agreement Act 
1948. 

Liquid Fuel (Defence Stocks). Provides, in the interests of Defence, for the main- 
tenance of stocks of liquid fuel within Australia. 

Liquid Fuel (Rationing). To ensure, so far as Commonwealth legislative power 
permits, a just and orderly sharing of liquid fuel while it is in short supply. (In June, 
1949, the Full High Court had declared invalid the National Security (Liquid Fuel) 
Regulations. See also State Acts.) 

National Emergency (Coal Strike). Prohibits, during the period of national emergency 
caused by the general strike in the coal-mining industry, the contribution, receipt or use 
of funds by organizations registered under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act for the purpose of assisting or encouraging the continuance of the strike. 

Papua and New Guinea. Approves the placing of the Territory of New Guinea under 
the International Trusteeship System, and provides for the government of the Territory 
of Papua and the Territory of New Guinea. 

Railway Standardization (South Australia) Agreement. Authorizes the execution 
of an agreement between the Commonwealth and South Australia for the standardization 
of railways in South Australia and the Northern Territory. 

Science and Industry Research. Tepeals the Acts establishing the Commonwealth 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research and constitutes the Commonwealth Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research Organization. 

Shipping. Creates the Australian Shipping Board with power to establish, maintain 
and operate interstate, territorial and oversea shipping services. 

Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power. Creates the Snowy Mountains Hydro- 
electric Authority to generate electricity in the Snowy Mountains and to supply it to the 
Commonwealth for defence purposes and for consumption in the Australian Capital 

_Territory. - 

_ States Grants (Coal Mining Industry Long Service Leave). Provides for financial 
assistance to the States in respect of the cost of long service leave granted to coal mining 
employees. (See also State Acts.) 

States Grants (Encouragement of Meat Production). Provides, in order to develop 
meat production, for financial assistance to Queensland and Western Australia for the 
construction and improvement of roads and other facilities for the movement of 
live-stock. 

Stevedoring Indusiry. Provides for the prevention or settlement of industrial disputes, 
‘and regulates matters connected with stevedoring operations ; repeals the Act establishing 
the Stevedoring Industry Commission ; establishes the Australian Stevedoring Industry 
Board. 

War-time Refugees Removal. Provides for the removal from Australia of certain 
aliens who entered during the 1939-45 War. 

Whaling Industry. Provides for the establishment of an Australian Whaling Com- 
mission to carry on whaling activities. 


1950.—Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation. Amends the Principal Act, inter alia 
extending the application of its provisions to members of the forces engaged in the Korean 
and Malayan operations. 
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Brachina to Leigh Creek North Coalfield Railway. Authorizes the execution of an 
agreement with South Australia for the construction by the Commonwealth of a standard 
gauge railway between Brachina and Leigh Creek North Coalfield, in order to transport 
coal for a regional power station at Port Augusta with maximum efficiency and economy 
in railway operation. 

Commonwealth Aid Roads. Provides for financial assistance to the States for road 
works and works connected with transport for a period of five years from 1st July, 1950. 

Communist Party Dissolution. Provides for the dissolution of the Australian 
Communist Party and of other Communist organizations ; disqualifies Communists from 
holding certain offices. (Declared invalid by High Court in March, 1951.) 

Defence Forces Retirement Benefits. Amends the Principal Act, inter alia extending 
its application to members of the Nursing Servives. 

Flax Canvas Bounty. Provides for the payment of a bounty on the production of 
flax canvas. 

Loan (International Bank for Reconstruction and Development). Authorizes the 
raising of a §$100,000,000 loan from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, to be applied to the costs of goods for certain developmental works. 

Social Services Consolidation. An amending Act extending child endowment at the 
rate of 5s. per week to the first or only child in each family. 

States Grants (Imported Houses). Provides for financial assistance to the States 
for the importation of houses into Australia. 

States Grants (Milk for School Children). Provides for financial assistance to the States 
in the provision by the States of milk for school children. 

Statute Law Revision. Revises the Statute Law of the Commonwealth. 

Wool (Reserve Prices) Fund. Establishes a fund for the purposes of a scheme of 
reserve prices for wool. (Scheme subsequently rejected at a referendum of woolgrowers.) 

Wool Sales Deduction. Acts providing for the payment to the Commonwealth of a 
proportion of the value of wool sold or exported on and after 26th August, 1950. 


New South Wales—1{949.—Bush Fires. A consolidating law in relation to the 
prevention, control and suppression of bush fires and other fires in areas not within fire 
districts under the Fire Brigades Act; it establishes a Bush Fire Fighting Fund com- 
prised of contributions by the State Treasury, Councils in affected areas, and insurance 
companies. . 

Conservation Authority of New South Wales. Provides for a Conservation Authority 
of New South Wales to plan and control water, timber and soil conservation ; to co- 
ordinate the activities of the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission, the Forestry 
Commission of New South Wales and the Soil Conservation Service ; changes the con- 
stitution of those Commissions and provides for a Commissioner of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

District Courts (Amendment). Re-defines and extends the jurisdiction of District 
Courts, confers an equitable jurisdiction upon them, enables judges to order consolidation 
to trials, requires judges to meet at least six-monthly to review, and make recommen- 
dations in regard to, the working of the Courts, and empowers them to make rules of Court. 
Questions of fact in undefended matrimonial cases are made triable in District Courts 
in certain cases. 

Emergency Powers. Makes provision for the protection of the community in the 
event of interruption or dislocation of the supply or provision of essential services or 
commodities. 

Farm Colony Type Mental Hospital Construction. Sanctions and provides for the 
construction of a mental hospital of the farm colony type; estimated cost, £2,000,000. 

Lake Illawarra and Cowra Power Stations (Construction). Authorizes the con- 
struction of electricity generation stations at Lake Dlawarra and Cowra; estimated 
cost £10,000,000 and £250,000, respectively. 

Landlord and Tenant (Amendment). Provides for the determination of rent and tbh 
appointment of Fair Rent Boards ; repeals the Act of 1948. : 
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Liquid Fuel. Makes provision for the preservation and continuance in operation of 
Commonwealth Regulations relating to the rationing and distribution of liquid fuel. 
(See also Acts of the Commonwealth and of other States.) 

Menindee Water Conservation. Authorizes works to create water storages totalling 
2,015,000 acre feet in the Darling River and Lakes Bijijie, Tandure, Pamamaroo, Men- 
indee and Cawndilla; estimated cost, £2,300,000. 

Mental Institutions Benefits Agreement. Ratifies the Commonwealth-State agree- 
ment relating to the provision by the Commonwealth of financial assistance for persons 
in mental institutions, provided no means test is imposed nor fees charged. (Correspond- 
ing Commonwealth Act was assented to in December, 1948. See also Acts of other States.) 

Parliamentary Electorates and Elections (Amendment). Increases the number of 
members of the Legislative Assembly from go to 94, provides for the distribution of 
electoral districts by the Electoral Commissioner, amends the conditions of postal voting 
and provides for voting by invalids, etc., before an electoral visitor. 

River Murray Waters (Amendment). Ratifies an agreement amending earlier inter- 
governmental agreements regarding the economical use of the waters of the Murray 
River and its tributaries, etc. (Corresponding Commonwealth and South Australian 
Acts were assented to in 1948. For Victorian Act see below.) 

Survey Co-ordination. Provides for the co-ordination of surveys and for a central 
plans office to record surveys, plans, etc., of all public authorities. 

Technical Education and New South Wales University of Technology. Provides for 
a separate Department of Technical Education, for the establishment and incorporation 
of the New South Wales University of Technology, for the constitution of a Technical 
Education Advisory Council and of a Council of the University, and il the administration 
of technical education generally. 

Tuberculosis. Authorizes the execution by the State of scranpechenita with the 
Commonwealth under which the Commonwealth reimburses the State for certain expendi- 
ture in a campaign to reduce the incidence, and to provide adequate facilities for diagnosis, 
treatment and control of tuberculosis. (Corresponding Commonwealth Act was assented 
to in November, 1948. See also Acts of other States.) 

Western Lands (Amendment). Provides for the withdrawal of further areas from 
Western Land leases and makes certain provisions affecting land administration in the 
Western Division, including the imposition of conditions in the interests of soil con- 
servation. 


1950.—Clarence Harbour Works. Sanctions the construction of works for Clarence 
Harbour; estimated cost, £3,000,000. 

Constitution Amendment (Legislative Assembly). Provides that the duration of any 
Legislative Assembly shall not be extended beyond three years without approval of the 
electors on a referendum. 

Crimes (Amendment). Provides for the constitution of a Parole Board to consider 
cases of prisoners and recominend whether the prisoner should be granted a licence to 
be at large. 

: Electricity Commission. To constitute the Electricity Commission of New South 
Wales and empower it to co-ordinate and control public electricity works and development, 
to take over electricity undertakings of public authorities, acquire certain private under- 
takings, and to exercise powers over supply and control of electricity in emergencies. 

Glen Innes to Inverell Railway. Authorizes the construction of a railway from Glen 
Innes to Inverell (50 miles) ; estimated cost, £3,000,000. 

Hume Dam Hydro-Electric Development (Construction). Sanctions the construction 
of a 75 k.w. hydro-electric power station at Hume Dam, substations and transmission 
lines ; estimated cost, £3,100,000. 

Hunter Valley Conservation Trust. To constitute the Hunter Valley Conservation 
Trust and empower the Trust to take measures in mitigation of floods, and to conserve 
the natural resources of the Hunter Valley. 

Industrial Arbitration (Basic Wage) Amendment. Requires the Industrial Com. 
mission to apply basic wage decisions of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in State Awards, etc. 
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Meat Industry (Amendment). To constitute the Metropolitan Meat Industry Board, 
replacing the Metropolitan Meat Industry Commissioner and the Metropolitan Meat 
Industry Advisory Council. 

Transport and Highways. Provides for the integration of public and private rail, 
road, air, sea and inland water-way transport, the constitution of the New South Wales 
Transport and Highways Commission and the appointment of a Director of Transport 
and Highways; brings the Commissioners for Railways, for Road Transport and Tram- 
ways and for Main Roads, and the Maritime Services Board, under the control of the 
Commission. 

Warkworth Flood Mitigation and Water Conservation. Sanctions construction of an 
earth dam on Wollombi Brook and related works, to store about 400,000 acre feet of water 
for mitigation of floods and conservation of wate: ; estimated cost, £2,500,000. 

War Service Land Setilement and Closer Settlement Validation. Validates certain 
resumptions for war service land settlement and certain other matters; vests certain 
lands in the Crown for the purposes of the Closer Settlement Acts; amends certain Acts 
and, repeals the War Service Land Settlement Agreement Act 1945. 


Victoria—1949.—Agricultural Education. Consolidates and amends the law relating 
to agricultural education; provides for the appropriation of money to the University 
-of Melbourne for the purposes of agricultural education and research. 

Crimes. Amends the law relating to crimes and criminal offenders; inter alia 
abolishes the death penalty in all cases except treason and murder. 

Health (Tuberculosis Arrangement). Ratifies an arrangement with the Common- 
wealth to participate in a scheme to reduce the incidence of tuberculosis. (Corresponding 
Commonwealth Act was assented to in November, 1948. See also Acts of other States.) 

Latrobe Valley Development Loan and Application Act. Authorizes, in connexion 
with the development of the Latrobe Valley, the raising and application of money for 
approved works, for compensation for land purchased or prejudicially affected, and for 
land acquired for the development of brown coal resources. 

Liquid Fuel. Provides for the equitable distribution of supplies of liquid fuel 
available in Victoria. (See also Acts of the Commonwealth and of other States.) 

Mental Institution Benefits. Authorizes and approves the execution of an agreement 
with the Commonwealth whereby the latter provides financial assistance for persons in 
mental institutions. (Corresponding Commonwealth Act was assented to in December, 
1948. See also Acts of other States.) 

Milk Pasteurization. Provides for the sale or delivery of none but pasteurized milk 
in prescribed districts, after days to be proclaimed. 

Mothercraft Nurses. Provides for the registration of mothercraft nurses. 

River Murray Waters. Ratifies and approves an agreement for the further variation 
of an agreement regarding the use of the waters of the River Murray and its tributaries. 
(Corresponding Commonwealth and South Australian Acts were assented to in 1948. 
For New South Wales Act see above.) 

Royal Commission (Communist Party). Authorizes the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate the origins, aims, objects, funds and activities in Victoria of the 
Communist Party. 

Rural Finance Corporation. Provides for the establishment of a Rural Finance 
Corporation to encourage and assist country settlement and development, to stimulate 
country production, and to improve and develop country industries through loans at 
the lowest possible rates of interest. Z 

Town and Country Planning (Metropolitan Area). Nominates the Melbourne and 
Metropolitan Board of Works to prepare and submit within the next three years a plan- 
ning scheme for the whole of the metropolitan area, 


1950.—Coal Mining Industry (Long Service Leave). Establishes a fund to be applied 
to the reimbursement of employers for amounts paid by them to employees in the coal 
mining industry in respect of long service leave due under certain awards. (See Com- 
monwealth Act—States Grants (Coal Mining Industry Long Service Leave) also Acta of 
other States.) 
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Gas and Fuel Corporation. Ratifies an agreement between the State of Victoria and’ 
The Metropolitan Gas Company and The Brighton Gas Company Limited, and establishes 
the Gas and Fuel Corporation of Victoria. 

Legislative Council Reform. Introduces adult suffrage at Legislative Council elections 
and adult qualifications for membership of the Council, amends the law relative to elections. 
for the Council, and re-defines electoral boundaries. 

Mental Hygiene Authority. Constitutes the Mental Hygiene Authority in order to 
provide for the general improvement in matters affecting the treatment, and measures. 
for the prevention, of mental defects, disorders and diseases. 

Ministers of the Crown and Parliamentary Salaries. Increases the number of salaried 
Ministers of the Crown, and the salaries of members of the Legislative Council; provides. 
for the automatic adjustment of the salaries of members of both Houses in accordance 
with variations in the cost of living. 

Nurses and Midwives. Amends the Nurses Acts and Midwives Acts, and provides 
for the registration of mental nurses. 

Shrine of Remembrance Site. Amends the original Act to authorize the erection of a 
Memorial to commemorate the sacrifice and fortitude of those who served in the 1939-45. 
War. 


Queensland—1949.—Abattoirs Acts Amendment. Provides for the establishment 
of public abattoirs in the larger towns of the State. 

Burdekin River Development. Constitutes a Burdekin River Development Authority, 
and authorizes the construction of dams on the Burdekin River and the utilization of 
those dams and the waters of the Burdekin River for water conservation, flood miti- 
gation, irrigation, water supply, and the development of hydro-electric power. 

Electoral Districts. Divides the State into 75 electoral districts in four zones— 
Metropolitan (24), South-Eastern (28), North Queensland (13), and Western Queensland 
(10), with varying quotas of electors. 

Liquid Fuel. Makes provision for the preservation and continuance in operation 
of Commonwealth Regulations relating to the rationing and distribution of liquid fuel. 
(See also Acts of the Commonwealth and of other States.) 

Maintenance. Consolidates and amends the law relating to the maintenance of 
deserted wives and children. 

Mental Institution Benefits Agreement. Authorizes the execution of an agreement 
with the Commonwealth on the provision of financial assistance by the Commonwealth 
for persons in mental institutions. (Corresponding Commonwealth Act was assented to 
December, 1948. See also Acts of other States.) 

Roofing Tiles. Affords protection to home-builders in the quality of the cement or 
terra-cotta tiles they use, and lays down standards for tiles. 

Sewerage, Water Supply, and Gasfitting. Provides a uniform set of water supply 
and sewerage by-laws, and for the preparation of standard gas-fitting by-laws. Sets 
up a Board to carry out the functions of examination and licensing of plumbers, gasfitters 
and drainers. 

State Housing Acts, etc., Amendment. Increases advances for building homes and 
fixes minimum deposit at 15 per cent. of purchase money ; encourages prospective home 
buyers, by periodic payments, to save sufficient money to pay the required deposit ; 
establishes a free insurance scheme to enable the dependants of a bread-winner to acquire 
possession of the property should the breadwinner die. 

Timber Users’ Protection. Prevents the use of untreated borer-susceptible timbers 
in house building or furniture manufacturing. 

Traffic. Consolidates traffic laws and brings them up-to-date ; provides for drastic 
treatment and penalties for drunken drivers. 

Tuberculosis Agreement. Lays down that the State and Commonwealth Governments 
shall work together in providing facilities for the treatment of tuberculosis, and makes 
statutory provision for financial and administrative arrangements and plan of control. 
(Corresponding Commonwealth Act was assented to in November, 1948. See also Acts 
of other States.). 
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1950.—City of Brisbane Acts Amendment. Divides the City of Brisbane into 24 
electoral wards with boundaries corresponding to State electoral boundaries, thus con- 
stituting a Council of 24 with a Mayor, instead of 20 and a Mayor. 


Commissions of Inquiry. Replaces Official Inquiries Evidence Acts 1910 to 1929 ; 
sets out the powers of Commissions of Inquiry and the Commissions; empowers the 
Chairman to punish contempt; applies provisions of the Criminal Code relating to 
perjury, etc., to Royal Commissions. 

Constitution Acts Amendment. Increases Ministerial and Parliamentary salaries. 


Poultry Industry Act Amendment. Enables those engaged in the poultry industry 
to have representation on the Poultry Advisory Board; establishes a Poultry Industry 
Fund and empowers the Government to issue precepts on Egg Marketing Boards, and the 
Poultry Advisory Board to recommend amounts of precepts. 


Tully Falls Hydro-Electric Project. Provides for the construction and operation 
of a major hydro-electric project, which will include works for the storage of the waters 
of the Tully catchment so as to secure both a reserve water supply during dry seasons and 
a regulated flow for hydro-generation purposes. 


State Housing Acts Amendment. Provides for further increases in advances for home- 
building (see 1949) ; raises the rate of advance up to 18s. in the £1 on the security offered ; 
reduces deposit on purchase of homes from Housing Commission ; authorizes advances 
to industry for purpose of providing housing for employees. 


War Service Land Settlement Validation. Validates certain resumptions for war 
service land settlement and certain other matters; vests certain lands in the Crown for 
the purposes of closer settlement ; amends certain Acts; repeals The War Service Land 
Settlement Agreement Act of 1945. 


South Australia—1949,—Advances for Homes Act Amendment. Extends the maximum 
amount which may be advanced by the State Bank of South Australia for the purchase 
of, or discharge of a mortgage on, a dwelling-house. 


Building Materials. Repeals the existing Acts dealing with the control of building 
materials and enacts other provisions to continue in force until 31st December, 1950; 
defines essential building materials and restricts their use; empowers the Treasurer to 
provide temporary housing accommodation for persons in need of housing. 


Health and Medical Services. Provides for the establishment of an Advisory Council 
on Health and Medical Services and for the appointment of a Director-General of Public 
Health and a Director of Tuberculosis. 


Highways Act Amendment. In order to define future road widening, empowers the 
Commissioner of Highways, where satisfied that a main road should be widened, to prepare 
a plan showing the old and proposed new boundaries of the road and the existing 
improvements between. . 


Homes Act Amendment. Increases the maximum amount which the Treasurer 
will guarantee as a loan for the purpose of acquiring a dwelling-house. 


Honey Marketing. Provides for the establishment of The South Australian Honey 
Board and requires all producers of honey to deliver the honey produced by them to the 
Board. 

Industrial Code Amendment. Provides, in respect of adult male employees, for the 
automatic variation of awards and orders of the State Industrial Court and State 
Industrial Boards in accordance with the amount of the automatic increase or decrease 
in the Commonwealth basic wage. 


Land Settlement (Development Leases). Empowers the Governor to grant to the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society, and any other persons approved by the Minister, 
a development lease of Crown lands for the purpose of ultimate sale in blocks to selected 
persons. 


Landlord and Tenant (Control of Rents) Act Amendment. Amends and extends the 
principal Act; includes a new Part relating to protected persons; also a new Part 
dealing with the control of rents of hotel premises ; constitutes a board to determine rents. 
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Liquid Fuel. Provides for the State to make regulations in respect of the distribution, 
sale, supply and use of liquid fuel. (See also Acts of the Commonwealth and of other 
States.) 

Railways Standardization Agreement. Validates the agreement made on 29th 
October, 1949 between the Commonwealth and South Australia regarding the standard- 
ization of railways in South Australia and the Northern Territory. (For corresponding 
Commonwealth Act see above). 

Tuberculosis (Commonwealth Arrangement). Authorizes the Government to enter 
into an agreement with the Commonwealth for the conduct of a campaign against 
tuberculosis. (Corresponding Commonwealth Act was assented to in November, 1948. 
See also Acts of other States.) : 

Uranium Mining. Empowers the Minister of Mines to open and work mines for 
the mining of uranium, to treat uranium ore and to enter into all incidental transactions. 


1950.—Apprentices. Repeals and amends earlier Acts to make provision for the 
technical education and the supervision of the training of apprentices; provides that 
apprentices in any prescribed trade must attend certain periods at a technical school or 
class, or take a correspondence class, and that employers must grant the necessary leave. 

Brachina to Leigh Creek North Coalfield Railway Agreement. Authorizes the execution 
of an agreement with the Commonwealth for the construction of a railway between 
Brachina and Leigh Creek North Coalfield. (See Commonwealth Act above.) 

Building Materials Act Amendment. Increases the area of a dwelling-house per- 
missible under the Act to a maximum of 124 squares and the total cost to £1,900. 

Flectricity Supplies (Country Areas). Provides for grants up to an aggregate of 
£1,000,000 to the Electricity Trust of South Australia to defray expenditure incurred 
in generating and distributing electricity to consumers in sparsely settled areas. 

Forestry. Creates The Forestry Board and makes further and better provision 
for the creation and management of State Forests, including planting, and the milling 
and disposal of timber. 

Friendly Societies Act Amendment. Amends the objects for which societies may 
raise funds ; provides for the reprinting of laws and rules of societies with amendments ; 
amends the Act relating to the appropriation and transfer of surplus funds. 

Gas Act Amendment. Reduces the average calorific value of gas to be supplied ; 
reduces the standard rate of dividend and amends the provision for the fixing of the 
price of gas. 

Industrial Code Amendment. Makes provision for females similar to that made 
for males in the Industrial Code Amendment Act 1949 (see above). 

Land Agents Act Amendment. Provides for the appointment of The Land Agents 
Board and for inquiries by the Board into misconduct ; amends the provisions of the 
Act relating to lund agents’ bonds and trust accounts. 

Landlord and Tenant (Control of Rents) Act Amendment. Amends the grounds for 
giving notice to quit and the matters to be considered by the Court. 

Lottery and Gaming Act Amendment. Provides for a tax upon winning bets and for 
the application of the tax. 


Western Australia—1949,—Acts Amendment (Increase in Number of Judges of the 
Supreme Court). Amends certain Acts so as to provide for an increase in the number 
of Judges of the Supreme Court from three to four. 

Adoption of Children Act Amendment. Provides, inter alia, for the re-registration of 
the birth of an adopted child in accordance with the name of the child after adoption 
and the names and residence of its adopting parents. : 

Increase of Rent (War Restrictions) Act Amendment. Modifies the laws relating to 
the recovery of premises from protected persons ; prohibits in certain cases the eviction 
of dependants of members of the Forces. : 

Liquid Fuel (Emergency Provisions). Provides for the assumption by the State of 
the power to regulate in respect of liquid fuel. (See also Acts of Commonwealth and of 
other States.) 

Marketing of Apples and Pears. Provides for the constitution of the Western 
Australian Apple and Pear Marketing Board with powers to market or assist in the 
marketing of apples and pears acquired under the Act. 
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Mental Institution Benefits (Commonwealth and State Agreement). Authorizes the 
State to carry out an agreement with the Commonwealth regarding mental institution 
benefits. (Corresponding Commonwealth Act was assented to in December, 1948. 
See also Acts of other States.) 

Tuberculosis (Commonwealth and State Arrangement). Authorizes the State to carry 
out an arrangement with the Commonwealth respecting a campaign to reduce the in- 
cidence of tuberculosis in Australia. (Corresponding Commonwealth Act was assented 
to in November, 1948. See also Acts of other States.) 


1950.—Acts Amendment (Allowances and Salaries Adjustment). Inter alia, increases 
the salaries of members of both Houses of Parliament and the allowances of the holders 
of certain Parliamentary offices; provides for their adjustment in accordance with 
variations in the State basic wage. 

Acts Amendment (Increase in Number of Ministers of the Crown), Amends certain 
Acts to provide for an increase from eight to ten in the number of Ministers of the Crown 
and for a corresponding increase in Ministerial Salaries. (In effect, the Act elevates the 
two Honorary Ministers to the position of full-time Ministers). 

Agriculture Protection Board. Provides for the constitution of The Agriculture 
Protection Board of Western Australia and for the co-ordination of the administration 
of certain Acts relating to the control, prevention and eradication of noxious weeds and 
vermin. 

Bush Fires. Amends the Principal Act to enable the application of stricter pre- 
ventive measures and better control of bush fires. 

Coal Mining Industry Long Service Leave. Constitutes a fund to compensate em- 
ployers in the coal mining industry for amounts paid by them to employees in respect 
of long service leave accrued under certain awards. (See Commonwealth Act—States 
‘Grants (Coal Mining Industry Long Service Leave), also Acts of other States.) 

Fauna Protection. Repeals the Game Act; provides for the conservation and 
protection of fauna; constitutes The Fauna Protection Advisory Committee of Western 
Australia. 

Health Act Amendment, Amends the Principal Act, inter alia providing for the 
compulsory X-ray examination for tuberculosis of persons over the age of fourteen years. 

Increase of Rent (War Restrictions) Act Amendment (No. 2). Amends the Principal 
Act; inserts new sections relating to the recovery of possession of premises in certain 
circumstances by the lessor ; permits increases above the standard rent up to a maximum 
of 20 per cent. for dwellings and 30 per cent. for other premises. 

Industrial Arbitration Act Amendment (No. 2). Amends Part VIT. of the Industrial 
Arbitration Act relating to the declaration of the basic wage by the Court of Arbitration ; 
empowers the Court to have regard for the economic capacity of industry as well as 
workers’ “ needs ”. 

Noxious Weeds. Provides for the control, prevertion and eradication of noxious weeds. 

Vermin. Amends the law relating to the controi, prevention and eradication of 
vermin. 


Tasmanta—1949.— Agricultural Bank (Administration). An amending Act providing 
for the appointment of a Director of Housing and a Director of Land Settlement, 
and for their inclusion in the Board of Management of the Agricultural Bank of Tasmania. 

Government Printing Office. Enables the printing office and associated business 
conducted by the Government Printing Department to be carried on and accounted for 
as a business undertaking. 

Landlord and Tenant. Repeals certain war-time and provisional post-war Acts; 
provides for the control of rents of certain premises and for regulating the recovery of 
possession of certain premises. 

Mental Institution Benefits (Agreement). Authorizes the execution of an agreement 
with the Commonwealth relating to mental institution benefits. (Corresponding Com- 
monwealth Act was assented to in December, 1948. See also Acts of other States.) 

National Theatre and Fine Arts Society. Provides for the encouragement of the 
fine arts,. the establishment of a national theatre and the preservation of the Theatre 
Royal in Hobart. . 

North Esk Regional Water Supply. Authorizes and provides for the construction, 
management and operation of a water supply for portions of the municipalities of Evan- 
dale, George Town, Lilydale, Saint Leonards and Westbury. 
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Public Authorities’ Land Acquisition. Makes better provision for the acquisition 
of land required by public and local authorities than that provided under the Land 
Clauses Act 1857. 

Tasmanian Auxiliary Nursing Service. Establishes a Tasmanian Auxiliary Nursing 
Service consisting of persons registered under the Act; qualifications for registration 
are 2 minimum age of seventeen years, completion of the first year’s training required for 
general nurses, passing the prescribed examination and sound health and good character. 

Transport (No. 2). An amending Act; relates to the powers of the Transport 
Commission regarding the initiation and carrying on of new road transport services ; 
constitutes a tribunal to hear appeals from decisions of the Commissioner regarding 
licences; provides for a General Manager of Railways. 

Tuberculosis Act. Provides for the compulsory radiological examination of the 
lungs of persons over fourteen vears of age, for the examination of persons suffering or 
suspected to be suffering from tuberculosis, and for the prevention of the spread of 
tuberculosis. 


1950.— Builders’ Loans. Authorizes the making of loans to builders under contract 
to the State to defray the costs of building materials, equipment, etc., and for payment 
of wages, the sums to be borrowed for these purposes not to exceed £10,000 in all. 

Coal Mining Industry Long Service Leave. Constitutes a Coal Mining Industry 
Long Service Leave Trust Fund; provides for payments to employers in the coal mining 
industry of amounts paid by them to employees in respect of long service leave accrued 
under certain awards. (See Commonwealth Act-—States Grants (Coal Mining Industry 
Long Service Leave) also Acts of other States.) 

Grain Reserve. Provides for the establishment of the Tasmanian Grain Elevators 
organization for the purposes of acquiring and storing grain for sale in time of scarcity. 

Landlord and Tenant (No. 3). Amends the Principal Act; provides for increases 
of fixed rent in certain cases, the determination of rents by the Controller of his own 
motion, the determination of the fair rent of prescribed premises which are sub-let, etc. 

Land Valuation. Consolidates and amends the law relating to the valuation of land. 

Rural Fires. Makes provision for the prevention and control of rural fires; con- 
stitutes a Rural Fires Board ; repeals certain Acts relating to bush fires. 

State Employees (Long-Service Leave). Amends the law relating to the granting of 
long-service leave, and for the payment of certain allowances, to employees of the State ; 
repeals the State Employees (Long-Service Leave) Act 1947. 

Stock Medicines, Fertilizers and Pesticides. Consolidates and amends the law 
relating to, the regulation and control of the sale of stock medicines, fertilizers and 
pesticides. 

Straits Islands Abatioirs. Makes provision for the establishment, operation and 
maintenance, on King Island and Flinders Island, of abattoirs and saleyards and premises 
for the treatment and storage of meat. 

Tuberculosis (Campaign Arrangements). Gives effect to certain arrangements with 
the Commonwealth for a campaign against tuberculosis; amends the Tuberculosis Act 
1949. (Corresponding Commonwealth Act was assented to in November, 1948. See 
also Acta of other States.) 

Vermin Destruction. Makes better provision for the destruction of rabbits and 
other vermin ; repeals the Rabbits Destruction Act 1889 ; amends the Local Government 
Act 1906, 

War Service Land Setilement. Provides for the settlement on the land of persons 
returned from war service ; validates certain acquisitions of land and other transactions ; 
repeals the Commonwealth and State War Service Land Settlement Agreement Act 
1945 and amending Acts. 


§ 5. Commonwealth Govermment Departments. 


Official Year Book No. 37 contains, on pp. 76-86, a list of the Commonwealth 
Government Departments as at 31st March, 1947, showing details of the matters dealt 
with by each Department, and the Acts administered by the Minister of each Department. 

Since that date there have been several important changes in Departmental structure. 
In April, 1948, resulting from the redistribution of functions of the Department of 
Munitions and the Department of Supply and Shipping, the Department of Supply and 
Development and the Department of Shipping and Fuel were created. The functions 
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of the Department of Munitions (including Aircraft Production) and the supply function 
of the Department of Supply and Shipping were merged in the reconstituted Department 
of Supply and Development, and the Department of Shipping and Fuel was formed out 
of the remaining functions of the Department of Supply and Shipping. 

Early in 1950 further departmental changes in structure resulted in the abolition 
of five Departments and the creation of three new Departments. The Departments 
abolished were Information, Post-war Reconstruction, Shipping and Fuel, Supply and 
Development, and Transport. Those created were :—Fuel, Shipping and Transport 
(to consolidate the functions of the Department of Transport and the Department of 
Shipping and Fuel); Supply (a change in name only from the previous Supply and 
Development) ; National Development (a new Department to carry out the Government’s 
policy for national development). These structural changes involved the transfer 
between Departments of certain functions. The more important of these were the 
transfer of the residual functions of the abolished Department of Information to the 
Department of the Interior, except for short-wave radio services which were transferred 
to the Australian Broadcasting Commission, and radio monitoring, transferred to the 
Department of External Affairs ;- the distribution of functions of the former Department 
of Post-war Reconstruction to the Department of the Interior (War Service Land Settle- 
ment Division), to the Prime Minister’s (Office of Education and Division of Economic 
Policy), to Repatriation (Re-establishment Division), to Social Services (Rehabilitation 
Branch), and to National Development (Division of Industrial Development and Regional 
Planning Division); and the transfer of the functions of the former Department of 
Shipping and Fuel and the Department of Transport to the Department of Fuel, Shipping 
and Transport, except for the Stevedoring Industry Board: and the Maritime Industry 
Commission which were transferred to the Department of Labour and National Service. 
Other changes were the transfers of the Australian Capital Territory Police from the 
Attorney-General’s Department to the Department of the Interior, the Canberra Town 
Planning Section from Works and Housing to the Interior, the contro] of the Common- 
wealth Railways from the Interior to Fuel, Shipping and Transport, the Bureau of 
Mineral Resources from Supply and Development to National Development, the Housing 
Division from Works and Housing to National Development, inspection and research 
under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act from the Attorney-General’s 
to Labour and National Service, long-service leave in the coal-mining industry from the 
Treasury to Labour and National Service, and the Army Inspection Staff and the 
Development and Proving Establishment from the Army to Supply. . 

In May, 1951 the Department of Defence Production was created, and the munitions 
function of the Department of Supply was transferred to it. The fuel function of the 
Department of Fue], Shipping and Transport was transferred to National Development, 
and shipbuilding was transferred from Supply to the re-named Shipping and Transport. 
The Department of External] Territories, now entitled the Department of Territories, 
acquired from the Interior the administration of the Northern Territory and of Ashmore 
and Cartier Islands. Tarlier in the year (January) the War Service Homes Division was 
transferred from the Department of Works and Housing to the Department of Social 
Services. 

Apart from the structural changes and transfers of functions described above, there 
are several Departments, which, in the interval between 1947 and 1951, have developed 
to cope with changing circumstances affecting the particular Department. The Depart- 
ment of Immigration and the Department of Social Services are two whose organizations 
were thus altered. 

For a list of the present Departments and the names of their Ministers see page 88. 


§ 6. Cost of Parliamentary Government. 


The following statement shows the cost of parliamentary government in the 
Commonwealth and in each State, as well as the cost per head of population, for the 
year ended 30th June, 1950. In order to avoid incorrect conclusions as to the cost of 
the Governor-General’s or Governor’s establishment, it may be pointed out that a very 
large part of the expenditure (with the exception of the item ‘‘ Governor’s salary ”) 
under the head of Governor-General or Governor represents official services entirely 
outside the Governor’s personal interest, and carried out at the request of the 
Government. 
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COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 1949-50. 





























( £.) 
1 r : ; 7 
Particulars. , Cwlth., N.S.AW. Vie. | Qiend! S.A. Wis. Tas. Total. 
U 1 
ae ee 
1. Governor-General or Governur— 1 1 | 
Governor’s salary .. .. ' 10,000 £,000! 5,968] 3,500: 5,000) 4,000) 3,000' 36,468 
Other salarics a -. | 3:337 11,868| 2,671 5,091 3,039 1,387 2,812] 30,805 
Other expenses, including i 
maintenance of house and 
grounds wate «» $435,321! 10,088} 65,277] 15,963! 4,099] 4,826) 9,553} 145,127 
Total a .. | 48,658] 26.956, 73,916! 25,1541 12,138] 10,213] 15,305] 212,400 
2. Ministry— } i 
salaries of Ministers a, 29,150| 37,784} 22,652] 25,500, 10,750] 10,250} 15,450] 151.536 
Travelling expenses .. a 5,899: (8) (b) oe (b) 10,082; 2,931 18,912 
Other es 26 ra 92 1,527| (8) ne (b) 257) 4,483; 6,359 
Total oe a8 “gar 39,311) 22,652] 25,500, 10,750 20,589) 22,3864] 176,807 





3. Parliament— ‘ ' 

A. Upper House : | ‘ 
President and Chairman of | | 

Comniittees $3 ie 2,500, 2,700) (¢)3,002 ay 1,350] 2,570 





























(d) 925; 13,047 
Allowance to members -- | 74,429) 16,377] 24,455 a 15,925! 27,703 17,400] 176,289 
Railway passes(e) . . .. 1 5,760} 12,805] (f) «+ | 1,404) 4,207] 1,380} 25,556 
Other travelling expenses .. 1(9)4,421; oy tag os he ae 4,427 
Postage for members oe 1 45q82 (f) 593 155 507 os 5.737 
B. Lower House : I { ! 
Speaker and Chairman of | 
Committees ak = 2,500, 3,616/(R)3,175, 3,288) 2,450] 2,487 605} 18,124 
Allowance to members wet 151.9701 98,449, 64,563} 53,140} 30,834! 47,275] 20,319] 466,550 
Railway passes (e). . eon 12,000, 22,204] (29,000) 11,671, 2,710f 7,111] 2,180! =—66,876 
Other eevenins expenses .. '(g)g,050! — 1.483 re 3-729, .- oye aa 14,262 
Postage for members | 8.360! (43,342, 1.982; 2,547, 511 822, ae 17,504 
C. Both Houses : \ : | acd 
Government contribution to | i | 
Members’ Superannuation | : 
eres a a 6+ 4 £2,290" O44 i 5,898! 6,191 Se ae 25.325 
= 1 
Hansurd .. | 32.235) 7,640) 12,429] 6,770} 4,419] 6,488)... 68,981 
Repatth 4 Bt gt os 18,365} 11,758] 7,914) 3,224 11,691] 2,683] 5,510) 61,145 
pportin, aff— 
Salaries oa .. ' 20,852! 12,820) 10,267| 4,608 10,190! 11,035 ae 69,771 
ieee Me a ; 1242! 232 I74 : 1,172 194) ae 3,014 
Salaries as .. \ 18,726' 6,788! 4,149] 3,096; 1,839 100 a 34,678 
Contingencies .. a8 9,161} 1,961] 1,100; 1,530) 805 280) 212] 15,049 
Salaries of other officers ++ 14225564) 52,953| 21,685| 11,536] 13,811] 15.696{ 9,431! 247,679 
5 bd ont ae ++ ' 973,240} | 2,124} 3,340] 6,535] 8,726] 3,603 347| 98,013 
. COuUaT . ‘ 
Fuel, light, heat, power, and | | 
water .. a a0 1,237, 1,468) 2,564 331! 2,857 137|) 
Posts, telegraphs, telephones | 





9.438! 5,643) 2,186; 1,366 524 
Furniture, stores, and station- | ra 3,303 869) 54,329 



































t 
ery. . ++ 1 9,667) 4,509) J 1,459] 5,382 889 
Other .. ae aa 244,629) 9,426, 479| 5,250} 3,486) r,099!” 2,187} 264,556 
Total «+ |848,057! 279,242} 1745377 6g 5.764) £35,498] _61,36511,750,90t 
4. Electoral—- ; 1 
Salaries .. sa .. , 189,072] 4,307; 2,265} 96.475) 13,027} 12,647 @® 227,787 
Cost of elections, contingen- ! 
cies, ete. ats Ae | 275.922 75,785| 61,696] 61,111] 12,496, 34,068} 11,961] 533,039 
\ 
Total ee we naeaea 80,092] 63,961| 67,586; 25,523} 46,709] 11,961] 760,826 
5. Royal Commissions, Select Com- ' { } 
mittees, ete. ey Se 21,6821 2,354! 26,681} 3,736; 65 602} 1,060] 55,550 
GRAND TOTAL ++ 1,418,532, 427,955 361,387) 248,174) 174,240 213,011] 112,615|2,956,514 
Cost per head of population .. | 3s. 6d.j 28. Sd] 3s. a. 43. 34 53. Id.}7s. 10d.) 8s. rd.) 78. 4d. 
' t 
(a) Includes interest and sinking funds on loans, £5,090. (b) Not available separately. 
(ce) Iucludes unofficial Leader. {d) Ineludes Government Leader. (e) Actual amomnts paid 


to the respective Railway Departments, exceptin New South Wales and Western Australia, where the 
amounts shown represent the value of railway passes as supplied by the Railway Departments. 


(f) Included with Lower Honse. (g) While in Canberra, See also (4). (A) Tncludes Leader 
of the Opposition and Leader of the Third Party. (2) Both Houses, (j) Conveyance of members 
of Parlianient and others not elsewhere included. (*) Includes interest and sinking fund, Parliament 


FHlouse, Canberra, £41,393, maintenance of Ministers’ and members’ rooms, £26,517, and additions, new 
works, buildings, ete., £149,141. (4) Daties performed by Chief Secretary's Department. 
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During 1948-49 the amounts expended for all Governments under the major head- 


ings were :—Governor-General or Governor, £217,245; Ministry, £170,493 ; 


ment, £1,492,641; Electoral, £270,085. 


Parlia- 


Figures for total cost and cost per head during each of the years 1945-46 to 
1949-50 in comparison with 1938-39 are shown in the next table. 


COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 














| 
Year. | wet | N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land. | S.A. W.A. | Tas. | Total. 
TOTAL. 
(£.) 
1938-39 . $16,455 | 232,709 | 114,497 | 106,942 | 97,383 | 113,793 491270 | 1,231,049 
1945-46 ++ | 607,983 | 240,392 | 179,733 | 131,449 | 102,940 | 120,396 68,663 | 1,451,556 
1946-47 800,542 | 346,970 | 145,532 | 171,460 | 114,360 | 143,957 77;:970 | 1,800,791 
1947-48 905,476 | 335,006 } 192,063 | 158,258 | 123,412 | 173,073 71,956 | 1,959,244 
1948-49 -- | 903,853 } 367.383 | 266,559 | 201,873 | 145,608 | 181,227 | 113,643 | 2,180,236 
1949-50 ~ [1,418,532 i 427,955 | 361,387 | 248,174 | 174.240 | 213.611 | 112,615 | 2,956,514 
Per Heap or PorvnatTion. 
(8. d.) 
- _ 
1938-39 ae. r 6 1 8 r 3 2 3 3 4 Ie 4 2 3 7 
1945-46 an r 8 1 8 I 9 2 5 3 3 ~ 411 5 6 3 Ir 
1946-47 : 2 2 24 15 3 2 3 7 5 9 6 2 49 
1947-48 ‘s 2 4 2 3 I to 2 10 3 9 6 10 5 6 5 2 
1948-49 23 | 2.5 2 6 3: “7 4.5 6 11 8 6 5 7 
1949-50 3. 6 2.8 3.4 4.3 5 710 Ces 74 





§ 7. Government Employees. 


1. Australia, 1939 to 1950.—The following table shows at June in each of the years 
1946 to 1950, in comparison with 1939, the number of civilian employees of Common- 
These include 
all employees of Governmental authorities on services such as railways, tramways, banks, 
post office, air transport, education, broadcasting, police, public works, factories and 
munitions establishments, migrant hostels, etc., as well as administrative employees within 


wealth, State, Semi-Governmental and Local Government authorities, 






































Australia, 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES(a) : AUSTRALIA. 
State and | 
Commonwealth. Semi-Govertmental. Loca! Government. Total. 
June— 
' 1 
M. F, ‘Persons.! M. F. |Persons.; M. F. tpessons M. F.  {Persons. 
1939(5) -. | $6,099) 11,764; £7.63 3,06 40,586) 275,652) 58,637] 2,887) 61,524) 349,802} $5,237) 405,039 
1946 108,756 42,967 149,723! 276,909} 49,396; 326,305| 49,381; 3,600] 52,987) 435,046, 93,969) 529,015 
1947 120,287} 38,187! 158,474! 296,982] $0,121| 347,103| 54,783. 3,778, 58,561| 472,052] 92,086) 564,138 
1948 130,420| 38,375| 168 795] 306,835 52,563] 359,398] 56,808! 3,946] 60,754} 494,063) 94,884) 588,947 
1949... | 142,019] 40,197; 182,216, 321,992, 55,718] 377,710 58,703 4,277| 62,980} 522,714] 100,192) 622,906 
1950 1$6,332| 44.970! 201,302| 337.196] 58,145] 305.342 59.988) 4,453 64441) 5535519 107,569] 661,085 
i 
(a) See explanation above. (b) July. 
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2. Commonwealth and States, etc., June, 1949 and 1950.—The number of employees 
of Commonwealth, State, Semi-Governmental and Local Government authorities in each 


State as at June, 1949 and 1950, are shown in the following table :— 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES(a), JUNE, 1949 AND 1950, 





Employed by— 


Commonwealth 
New South Wales 
Victoria x 
Queensland .. 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Total 

















1949. 1950. 

Males. Females. | Persons. Males. Females, Persons. 
142,019 40,197 | 182,216 | 156,332 44,970 | 201,302 
1473775 21,859 | 169,634 | 149,107 22,801 | 171,908 

93.270 | 17,867 | 111,137 | 100,492 | 18,740 | 119,232 

62,004 6,663 68,667 64,615 6,811 71,426 

33,710 6,501 40,211 36,060 6,767 42,527 

30,658 4521 | 35,179 | 32,774 4,829 | 37,603 

13,278 2,584 15,862 14,136 2,651 16,787 
522,714 | 100,192 | 622,906 | 553,516 | 107,569 | 661,085 





{a) See explanation on p. 103. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LAND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 
§ 1. Introduction. 


1. General.—For descriptions of the land tenure systems of the several States and 
tho internal territories see Official Year Book No. 4 (pp. 235-333) and subsequent issues, 
in particular No. 22 (pp. 133-195). A conspectus of land legislation in force has appeared 
in issues up to and including No. 38. The present issue contains statistics of the areas 
held, etc., under the various tenures, of war service land settlement, advances to settlers, 
etc. 

2. State, etc. Land Legislation—The land legislation in force in the several States 
may be classified broadly under five major types of land enactments, i.e., Crown Lands 
Acts, Closer Settlement Acts, Mining Acts, Returned Service Personnel Settlement Acts, 
and Advances to Settlers Acts; but in one or two States certain land legislation is not 
classified within these broad groupings, e.g., in Queensland Resumption Acts relating 
to alienated land, and in South Australia the Eyre Peninsula Land Purchase and the 
Agricultural Graduates Settlement Acts. Within the groupings there is, of course, a wide 
variety of individual acts, even for a particular State (see Official Year Book No. 38. 
pp. 111-113, and earlier issues. 

In the Northern Territory of Australia the legislation relating to Crown Lands ia 
embodied in the Crown Lands Ordinance 1931-1950, the Darwin Town Area Leases 
Ordinance 1947, the Darwin Short Term Leases Ordinance 1946 and the Church Lands 
Ordinance 1947; that relating to mining in the Mining Ordinance 1939-1947, the Mining 
(Royalty Suspension) Ordinance 1943, the Gold Dredging Act 1899 of South Australia, 
the Mineral Oil and Coal Ordinance 1922-1923, the Mining Development Ordinance 
1939-1940, and the Mines Regulation Ordinance 1939; and that relating to advances 
to settlers in the Encouragement of Primary Production Ordinance 1938. 

In the Australian Capita] Territory the Ordinances relating to Crown lands are the 
Leases Ordinance 1918-1937, the City Area Leases Ordinance 1936-1947, the Church 
Lands Leases Ordinance 1924-1932, and the Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 1925- 
1943. 

3. Administration and Classification of Crown Lands.—In each of the States there 
is a Lands Department under the direction of a Minister who is charged generally with 
the administration of the Acts relating to the alienation, occupation and management 
of Crown lands. The administrative functions of most of the Lands Departments are 
to some extent decentralized by the division of the States into what are usually termed 
Land Districts, in each of which there is a Lands Office, which deals with applications 
for selections and other matters generally appertaining to the administration of the 
Acts within the particular district. In some of the States there is a local Land Board 
or a Commissioner for each district or group of districts. In the Northern Territory 
the Administrator, under the control of the Minister for the Interior, is charged with the 
general administration of the Lands Ordinance and of Crown lands in the Northern 
Territory. In the Australian Capital Territory the administration of the Leases 
Ordinances is in the hands of the Department of the Interior. 

Crown lands are generally classified according to their situation, the suitability 
of the soil for particular purposes, and the prevailing climatic and other conditions. 
The modes of tenure under the Acts, thereforeeas well as the amount of purchase-money 
or rent, and the conditions as to improvements and residence, vary considerably. The 
administration of special Acts relating to Crown lands is in some cases in the hands of a 
Board under the general supervision of the Minister. 

In each of the States there is also a Mines Department which is empowered under 
the several Acts relating to mining to grant leases and licences of Crown lands for mining 
and allied purposes. In the Northern Territory there are several ordinances relative to 
mining. 
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4. Classification of Tenures.—As with land legislation, land tenures may be classified 
under broad headings; these indicate the nature of the tenure and comprise :—Free 
Grants and Reservations, Unconditional Purchases of Freehold, Conditional Purchases 
of Freehold, Leases and Licences under Land Acts, Closer Settlement, Leases and Licences 
under Mining Acts, and Settlement of Returned Service Personnel. For details of the 
various particular forms of land tenure within these seven groups see Official Year Book 
No. 38, pp. 114-116, and earlier issues. 

In the Northern Territory, leases are granted in perpetuity, except for pastoral, 
miscellaneous, short term and Darwin Town Area leases which are restricted to periods 
of not more than 42, 21, 5 and 99 years respectively. The Crown Lands Ordinance 
provides also for the grant in fee simple of town lands and agricultural lands, and for the 
issue of grazing, occupation and miscellaneous licences. The mining leases and holdings 
are, generally speaking, similar to those of the States. In the Australian Capital Territory 
leases only are issued. 

The following sections contain figures showing the extent of the different tenures in 
the several States and Territories, together with some general descriptive matter 


§ 2. Free Grants and Reservations. 


1. New South Wales.—{i) Free Grants. Crown lands may, by notification in the 
Gazetie, be dedicated for public purposes and be granted therefor in fee simple. Such 
lands may be placed under the care and management of trustees, not less than three or 
more than seven in number, appointed by the Minister. 

(ii) Reservations. Temporary reservations of Crown lands from sale or lease may be 
made by the Minister. 

(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During 1948-49 and 1949-50, 1,666 and 4,148 
acres respectively were permanently reserved or dedicated for miscellaneous recreation 
reserves and similar purposes in 74 and 75 localities respectively. The areas reserved 
at 30th June, 1949 and 1950, respectively, were as follows :—For travelling stock, 
5,337,180 and 5.342,180 acres ; pending classification and survey, 4,349,398 and 4,260,592 
acres; forest reserves, 2,033.595 and 2.315.542 acres; water and camping reserves, 
829.961 and 829,18: acres ; mining reserves, 1,220,876 and 1,213,314 acres; for recreation 
and parks, 422,175 and 424,746 acres; other reserves, 4,042,277 and 4,194,608 acres ; 
totals, 18,285,462 and 18,585,163 acres. 


2. Victoria.—{i) Free Grants. The Governor may grant, convey or otherwise dispose 
of Crown lands for public purposes. 

(ii) Reservations, The Governor may temporarily or permanently reserve from sale, 
tease or licence any Crown lands required for public purposes, 

(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During 1949 and 1950, 165 and 10 acres respectively 
were granted without purchase. The areas both temporarily and permanently reserved 
at the end of 1949 and 1950, respectively, were as follows :—For roads, 1,794,218 acres 
each year; water reserves, 318,608 and 318,631 acres; for agricultural colleges, etc., 
8,434 acres each year ; forest and timber reserves, 5,119,593 and 5,139,794 acres; reserves 
in the mallee, 410,000 acres each year; other reserves, 548,795 and 553,259 acres ; totals, 
8,299,648 and 8,224,336 acres. 


3- Queensland.—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may grant in trust any Crown land 
which is or may be required for public purposes. Under the Irrigation Act, land to be 
used for the purpose of any undertaking,under that Act may be vested in fee simple in 
the Irrigation Commission. . 

(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve from sale or lease, either temporarily 
or permanently, any Crown land which is or may be required for public purposes. 
Reserved lands may be placed under the control of trustees who are empowered to lease 
them with the approval of the Minister for not more than 21 years. 

Under the State Forests and National Parks Acts, the Governor may permanently 
reserve any Crown lands and declare them to be a State Forest or a National Park. 
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(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During 1949 and 1950 respectively the areas 
granted in fee simple without payment were nil, the area set apart as reserves 241,407 
and 2,368,498 acres, and reserves cancelled 158,312 and 988,org acres. The areas reserved, 
including roads, at the end of 1949 and 1950, respectively, were as follows :—Timber 
reserves, 3,123,760 and 3,079,344 acres; for State forests and national parks, 4,819,363 
and 4,967,171 acres; aboriginal reserves, 6,525,659 and 7,805,659 acres; for streets, 
surveyed roads and stock routes, 3,497,591 and 3,544,865 acres; general reserves, 
5,651,007 and 5,648,094 acres; totals, 23,617,380 and 25,045,133 acres. 


4. South Australia.—({i) Free Grants. The Governor may dedicate Crown lands 
for any public purpose and grant the fee simple of such lands, with the exception of 
foreshores and land for quays, wharves or landing-places, which are inalienable in fee- 
simple from the Crown. 

(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve Crown lands for the use and benefit 
of aborigines, military defence, forest reserves, railway stations, park lands or any other 
purpose that he may think fit. 


(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During 1948-49 and 1949-50 respectively, free 
grants were issued for areas of 398 and 69 acres, and reserves comprising 1,767 and 
966,043 acres were proclaimed. At 30th June, 1949 and 1950, the total area of surveyed 
roads, railways and other reserves was 20,274,340 and 21,240,383 acres respectively, 
including 17,321,600 acres in 1949 and 18,272,000 in 1950 set apart as aboriginal reserves. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may dispose of, in such 
manner as for the public interest may seem best, any lands vested in the Crown for public 
purposes, and may grant the fee simple of any reserve to secure the use thereof for the 
purpose for which such reserve was made. 

(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve any lands vested in the Crown for 
public purposes. Areas not immediately required may be leased by the Governor for 
periods up to 10 years. Reserves may be placed under the control of a local authority 
or trustees, with power to lease them for a period not exceeding 21 years, or may be leased 
for 99 years. Temporary reserves may also be proclaimed. 


(iii) Areas Granted or Reserved. During the years ended 30th June, 1949 and 1950 
approximately 14,254 and 1,363,740 acres respectively were reserved for various purposes. 
At 30th June, 1950 (figures at 30th June, 1949, in parentheses), the total area reserved 
was 51,808,817 (50,427,599) acres, comprising State forests, 3,410,406 (3,402,963) acres, 
timber reserves 1,799,658 (1,789,623) acres and other reserves 46,598,753 (45,235,013) 
acres, 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Free Grants. No mention is made in the Crown Lands Act 
respecting free grants of land, and it is expressly stated that no lands may be disposed 
of as sites for religious purposes except by way of sale under the Act. Under the 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act 1916, returned soldiers who applied prior to 318 
March, 1922 were eligible to receive free grants of Crown land not exceeding £100 each 
in value, but these grants were conditional on the land being adequately improved. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor in Council may except from sale or lease, and 
reserve to His Majesty any Crown land for public purposes, and vest for such term as 
he thinks fit any land so reserved in any person or corporate body. Any breach or 
non-fulfilment of the conditions upon which such land is reserved renders it liable to 
forfeiture. A school allotment, not exceeding 5 acres in area, may also be reserved. 


(iii) Areae Granted or Reserved. The total area reserved at 30th June, 1950 was 
4,016,430 acres, excluding 21,769 acres of Jand occupied by Commonwealth and State 
Departments. 


7. Northern Territory.—{i) Reservations. The Governor-General may resume for 
public purposes any Crown lands not subject to any right of,or contract for, purchase, 
and may reserve, for the purpose for which they are resumed, the whole or any portion 
of the lands so resumed. 
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(ii) Areas Reserved. The total area of reserves at 30th June, 1949 and 1950 
respectively was 71,020 and 71,023 square miles, comprising aboriginal native, 69.015 
square miles at each date; and other reserves, 2,005 and 2,008 square miles. 


8. Summary.—The following table shows the total areas reserved in each State, 
and the grand totals, for the years 1946 to 1950 :— 


AREAS RESERVED. 
(7000 Acres.) 

















Year N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. j Tasmania. aoe Total. 
{a) (a) (8) (a) § (a) |) (a) 

a \ bods eh 
1946 17,872 8,171 | 22,460 | 20,256; 54,816 2,889 | 44,374 | 170,838 
1947 18,022 8,179 | 23,017 | 20,263 | 50,329 2,938 | 44,374 |167,122 
1948 418,023 8,179 | 23,516 | 20,273 ; 50,410 3,969 | 45,452 | 169,822 
1949 18,285 | 8,300 | 23,617 | 20,274 | 50,428 {(c)4,016 | 45,453 | 170,373 
1950 18,585 8,224 | 25,045 | 21,240! 51,809 !(a)4,016 | 45,455 | 174,374 








(a) At 30th June. (bd) At 31st December. (c) At 30th June. 1950. 


§ 3. Unconditional Purchases of Freehold. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Auction Purchases. Crown lands, not exceeding in the 
aggregate 200,000 acres in any one year, may be sold by public auction in areas not 
exceeding half-an-acre for town lands, 20 acres for suburban lands, and 640 acres for 
country lands, at the minimum upset price of £8, £2 1os., and 158. per acre respectively. 
At least 10 per cent. of the purchase-money must be paid at the time of sale, and the 
balance within three months, or the Minister may allow the payment of such balance 
to be deferred for a period not exceeding ten years, 4 per cent. interest being charged. 
Town blocks in irrigation areas may also be sold by auction. 


(ii) After-Auction Purchases. In certain cases, land offered at auction and not sold 
may be purchased at the upset price. A deposit in accordance with the terms and 
conditions under which the land was previously offered must be lodged, and, if the 
application be approved by the Minister, the balance of purchase money is payable 
as required by the specified terms and conditions. 


(iii) Special Purchases. Under certain circumstances, land may be sold in fee simple, 
the purchaser paying the cost of survey and of reports thereon, in addition to the 
purchase-money. The minimum upset price per acre is the same as in the case of land 
sold by auction. Areag not exceeding 5 acres in extent may be sold to recognized 
religious bodies and public authorities at prices determined by the local land board. 


(iv) Improvement Purchases. The owner of improvements in land, in authorized 
occupation by residence under any Mining or Western Lands Act of land within a gold- 
field or mineral] field, may purchase such land without competition at a price determined 
by the local Land Board, but at not less than £8 per acre for town lands or £2 108. per 
acre for other lands. The area must not exceed } acre within a town or village, or 2 acres 
elsewhere, and no person may purchase more than one such area within 3 miles of a 
similar prior purchase by him. 

(v) Areas Sold. During the year ended 30th June, 1950 (figures for year ended 
30th June, 1949 in parentheses) the total area sold was 168 (221) acres, of which 3 (1) 
acres were sold by auction and 32 (51) acres as after-auction purchases, while 35 (32) 
acres were sold as improvement purchases and 97 (137) acres as special purchases. The 
amount realized for the sale of the whole area was £19,444 (£10,147). 
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2. Victoria.—(i) General. Lands, not exceeding 100,000 acres in any one year, 
specially classed for sale by auction, may be sold by auction in fee simple at an upset price 
not less than £1 per acre. The purchaser must pay the survey fee at the time of the sale, 
together with a deposit of 124 per cent. of the whole price ; the residue is payable in equal 
half-yearly instalments with interest. Any unsold land in a city, town or borough 
area, areas specially classed for sale, isolated pieces of land not exceeding 150 acres in 
area, and sites for churches or charitable purposes, if not more than 3 acres in extent, 
may be sold by auction on the same terms. Swamp or reclaimed lands may also be 
sold by auction, subject to the condition that the owner keeps open all drains, etc., 
thereon. 

(ii) Areas sold at Auction and by Special Sales. During 1949 and 1950 totals of 
1,233 and 1,278 acres respectively were disposed of under this tenure, 889 and 1,091 acres 
being country lands and 344 and 187 acres town and suburban lands. 


3. Queensland.—(i) General. From 1917 to 1929 the law precluded land being 
made available for any class of selection which gave the selector the right to acquire the 
freehold title. Amending legislation giving power to make land available under freehold 
tenures was passed in 1929 but this provision was repealed by the Act of 1932. 

(ii) Areas Sold, etc. During 1947 unconditional selections made freehold totalled 
125 acres. No unconditional selections have since (to 1950) been made freehold. 


4. South Australia.—(i) Sales by Auction. The following lands may be sold by 
auction for cash :—(a) special blocks ; (b) Crown lands which have been offered for lease 
and not taken up within two years; (c) town lands; and (d) suburban lands which the 
Governor excepts from the operations of the Land Board. A purchaser must pay 20 
per cent. of the purchase money in cash, and the balance within one month or within such 
extended time as the Commissioner of Crown Lands may allow. Town lands may be sold 
subject to the condition that they cannot be transferred or mortgaged within six years 
without the consent of the Commissioner. If the Commissioner of Crown Lands so 
determines, town lands may also be offered at auction on terms that the buyer may at 
his option purchase the lands for cash or on agreement for sale and purchase. 

(ii) Areas Sold, ete. During the years ended 30th June, 1949 and 1950 the area of 
town lands and special blocks sold by auction was 18 and 47 acres respectively. In 
addition, 49,289 and 79,455 acres respectively were sold at fixed prices, and purchases 
of 75,263 and 100,051 acres respectively on credit were completed, making a total of 
124,552 and 179,553 acres respectively. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) Sales by Auction. Town, suburban and village lands 
must be sold by auction after being surveyed into lots and notified in the Gazette. Ten 
per cent. of the purchase-money must be paid in cash together with the value of any 
improvements, and the balance in four equal quarterly instalments. Suburban land 
must be fenced within two years, and no Crown grant may be issued until the land is 
fenced. 

(ii) Aveas Sold. During the years ended 30th June, 1949 and 1950 the area of 
town and suburban allotments sold by auction was 1,230 and 994 acres in 562 and 512 
allotments respectively. 


6. Tasmania.—{i) Sales by Auction. Town lands may be sold by auction. 

(ii) After-auction Sales. Town lands, not within 5 miles of any city, which, after 
having been offered at auction, have not been sold, may be sold at the upset prices by 
private contract. 

(ili) Sales of Land in Mining Towns. Any person being the holder of a residence 
licence or business licence who shall be in lawful occupation of any residence area or 
business area, and who shall be the owner of buildings and permanent improvements 
upon such land of a value equal to or greater than the upset price of such area, shall be 
entitled to purchase such area at the upset price at any time prior to the day on which 
such area is to be offered for sale as advertised. The upset price for such area shall not 
be less than £10, excluding the value of improvements, cost of survey, and of grant 
deed. The area which may be so purchased may, with the consent of the Commissioner, 
exceed one-quarter of an acre, but shall not in any case exceed one-half of an acre. 
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§ 4. Conditional Purchases of Freehold. 


1. General.—The various methods of obtaining Crown lands by conditional purchase 
in the several States are given in some detail in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 22, pp. 141-9). 


2. New South Wales.—At 30th June, 1949 and 1950 the total number of incomplete 
conditional purchases in existence was 39,350 and 39,094 respectively, covering an area 
of 12,758,159 and 12,599,238 acres respectively. During 1948-49 and 1949-50, res- 
pectively, 28 and 46 applications were received for conditional purchases; 15 and 20 
were confirmed with areas of 2,095 and 2,760 acres respectively ; deeds were issued 
during the year for 340,300 and 382,544 acres; at the end of the year deeds had been 
issued for 32,571,448 and 32,954,036 acres, These figures exclude conversions from other 
tenures—1948-49, 426 comprising 60,882 acres; 1949-50, 758 comprising 149,647 acres. 


3. Victoria.—Excluding selections in the Mallee country, the total area purchased 
conditionally in 1949 and 1950 was 6,133 and 11,457 acres respectively, all with residence. 
The number of selectors was 34 and 60 respectively. There were no selections in the 
Mallee in 1949 and 1950. 

In addition, final payments were made during 1949 and 1950 on conditional purchases 
comprising 45 and roo acres of Mallee lands. 


4. Queensland.—The following selections were made freehold during 1949 and 
1950, respectively :—Agricultural farms 57,437 and 78,709 acres; prickly pear selections 
213,322 and 271,555 acres; and prickly pear development selections 3,261 and 7,945 
acres. 


5. South Australia.—The land allotted under agreements to purchase during 1948-49 
was 8,529 acres, comprising Eyre Peninsula railway lands 3,289 acres, closer settlement 
lands 2,911 acres, soldiers’ acquired lands 150 acres, surplus lands 167 acres, Eyre Pen- 
insula Land Purchase Act 4 acres and other Crown lands 2,006 acres. During 1949-50 
6,873 acres were allotted under agreements to purchase, comprising Eyre Peninsula 
railway lands 30 acres, Murray Lands railway lands 4 acres, Pinaroo railway lands 82 
acres, closer settlement lands 5,475 acres, homestead re-purchased lands 17 acres, surplus 
lands 58 acres, agricultural graduates lands 238 acres and other Crown lands 969 acres. 


6. Western Australia.—During the year ended 30th June, 1950 (figures for the year 
ended 30th June, 1949 in parentheses) the number of holdings conditionally alienated 
was 841 (716), the total area involved being 822,467 (796,941) acres, comprising conditional 
purchases by deferred payments with residence 809,134 (786,604) acres and free 
homestead farms 13,333 (10,337) acres. Under the heading “deferred payments with 
residence ” are included conditional purchases of grazing lands. 


In addition, Crown grants were issued during 1949-50 (1948-49 in parentheses) for 
the following selections, the prescribed conditions having been complied with :—Free 
homestead farms 18,714 (33,342) acres and conditional purchases 237,000 (340,671) acres. 


7. Tasmania.—During 1949-50 (figures for 1948-49 in parentheses) Crown grants 
were issued for 21,828 (19,149) acres. The total area sold conditionally was 3,378 (2,058) 
acres, comprising selections for purchase 2,909 (1,929) acres, and town and suburban 
allotments 469 (129) acres. The numbers of applications received and confirmed were 
41 (34) and 273 (123) respectively. 


§ 5. Leases and Licences under Land Acts. 


1. General.—Information regarding the methods of obtaining leases and licences of 
Crown lands in the several States and Territories is given in preceding issues of the 
Official Year Book (sce No. 22, pp. 149-63). 


a 
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2. New South Wales.—The following table shows the areas held under various 
descriptions of leases and licences under the control of the Department of Lands, the 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission and the Western Lands Commission 
at the end of 1948-49 and 1949~50 :— 


AREAS OCCUPIED UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE AT 30th JUNE: NEW SOUTH 











WALES.(a) 
(Acres.) 
Ft ; 
Partioulars. 1949. 1950. 
Areas taken up under Crown Lands or Closer 
Settlement Acts. 

Occupation licences—ordinary ais we i 504,572 507,928 
preferential .. a a 232,384 224,469 

Conditional leases : 5. = ie 11,799,979 11,690,931 
Conditional purchase leases ae sa is 155,248 151,341 
Settlement leases ace se ~~ os 2,705,654 2,758,641 
Improvement leases ae ee a ets 54,022 51,784 
Annual leases .. i ose or as 445,844 465,807 
Scrub leases ~ .. a ie ae “a 41,856 39,336 
Snow leases cB: oe ai co aE 665,421 634,581 
Special leases... _ bs ae 5 960,562 975,953 
Inferior lands leases ua 19,733 19,733 
Residential leases (on gold and mineral fields) of 5,361 5,405 
Church and school lands . ae Se a 6 3 
Permissive occupancies (ordinary ) es 2,124,057 2,082,514 
i cee Settlement Acts) ze 39,661 33,434 

Prickly pear leases ‘ oe oes 147,568 147,507 
Crown leases... oe ie Pe ee 7,256,608 712235374 
Homestead farms Se ois es 45792043 4,834,582 
Homestead selections and granta se ee 1,659,432 1,652,343 
Closer settlement leases (Closer Settlement Acts) me 1,232,844 1,639,480 
Settlement purchase leases eee Settlement eae: . 1,010,745 1,029,508 
Suburban holdings Ee ‘ 52,932 52,618 
Week-end leases < 178 153 
Group purchase leases (Closer Settlement Acta) ee 219,305 223,377 
Leases of town lands P at 54 54 
Returned soldiers’ eapesial holdings oa Ms 13,887 13,858 
Trrigation areas . in ae 227,866 220,766 


Leases, Licences and Permissive Occupancies under 
Western Lands Act. 





Conditional leases e as we he 93,823 93,823 
Perpetual leases. . a as me .. | 55,044,814 55,607,887 
Other long-term leases .. ok ae i 19,222,559 18,849,429 
Permissive occupancies .. an os 2,812,963 2,316,605 
Leases being issued—occupation licences. a 162,199 154,427 
Preferential occupation licences... oa .. 260,575 423,225 

Total... es ie die .. | 114,024,746 114,124,966 





(a) Excludes mining leases and permits; forest leases and occupation permits; and leases outside 
irrigation areas, controlled by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission—52,856 acres in 1949 
and 91,188 acres in 1950. 
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3. Victoria.—The area of Crown lands occupied under leases and licences in each of 
the years 1949 and 1950 is shown in the following table :— 


AREAS OCCUPIED UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE: VICTORIA. 











(Acres.) 
Particulars. j 1949. 1950. 

Grazing licences—Other than Mallee ae a 5,618,336 59587,461 
Mallee lands... ae at 3,133,904 2,967,949 

Auriferous lands (licences) 3 an 15,890 15,890 
Perpetual leases—Other than Mallee - .. Se 16,807 17,819 
Malleelands .. by oe 61,043 61,043 

Swamp lands (leases) 3 ae . aa 4,020 4,020 
Agricultural college lands. . is ee ee 45,586 53,957 
Total ae 3 23 a af 8,895,586 8,708,139 











4. Queensland.—The total area occupied under lease or licence, excluding mining 
leases, at the end of 1949 and 1950 was as follows :— 


AREAS OCCUPIED UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE AT 3ist DECEMBER: 








QUEENSLAND. 
(Acres.) 
Particulars. } 1949. 1950, 
! 

Pastoral leases .. a ae ae .. | 243,243,880 242,637,520 
Occupation licences te 18,531,360 20,257,200 
Grazing selections and settlement farm leases is 84,705,009 85,662,684 
Special purpose leases—Crown land ve Sis 497,786 520,738 
Reserves .. 991,964 1,062,509 

Perpetual lease selections and a aaa lease prickly 
pear selections . 6,474,827 6,549,519 
Auction perpetual leases, etc. e a Ss 31,737 | (a) 513,514 
Forest grazing leases (of reserves) . . ft ee 1,792,360 1,736,580 
Total... 7 és ne .. | 356,268,923 358,940,264 








(a) Includes 481,157 acres held by Queensland-British Food Corporation, as perpetual country leases. 


5. South Austrafia——The total area including repurchased lands held under lease 
or licence, except mining lease and licence, at 30th June, 1949 and 1950, respectively, was 
137,432,250 acres and 137,418, 839 acres, of which pastoral leases, 115,629,814 acres in 
1949 and 115,672,014 acres in 1950, constituted the major proportion. 


6. Western Australia.—At 30th June, 1949 the total area held under lease or ileaias 
issued by the Lands Department amounted to 220,283,036 acres, of which 217,353,521 
acres were under pastoral lease. Corresponding figures for 1950 were 222,489,077 acres 
and 219,200,060 acres. g 


7. Tasmania.—Crown lands leased at 31st December, 1948 for other than mining 

purposes amounted to 2,684,579 acres, of which 2,026,455 acres were leased for pastoral 

purposes. Corresponding figures as at 30th aes 1950 were 2,798,599 acres and 2,157,348 
acres, 
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8. Northern Territory.—At 30th June, 1949 the total area held under lease, licence 
and permit was 158,437,388 acres, of which pastoral leases accounted for 114,370,560 
acres and other leases, licences and mission stations 44,066,828 acres. At 30th June, 
1950 the total area under lease, etc., was 162,560,640 acres, of which pastoral leases 
accounted for 122,815,360 acres and other leases, licences and mission stations 39,745,280 
acres. 

g. Australian Capital Territory —The number of leases granted under the City Area 
Leases Ordinance 1936-1947 to 30th June, 1949 and 1950 (excluding leases surrendered and 
determined) was 799 and 918 respectively. The total area held under grazing, etc., lease 
and licence (including Jervis Bay area) amounted to 303,289 acres in 1949 and 330,657 
acres in 1950. 

Seventeen leases have been granted under the Church Lands and Special Purposes 
Ordinances for church and scholastic purposes. In addition, a lease in perpetuity has 
been granted under the Church of England Land Ordinance 1926 for church purposes. 


io. Summary.—The following table shows particulars of the land held in each State 
ander lease or licence for purposes other than mining and forestry, the total leased or 
licensed land in the Territories, and the grand totals, for the years 1946 to 1950 :— 


AREAS OCCUPIED UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE OTHER THAN MINING -AND 
FORESTRY. 
(’000 Acres.) 





Year.| N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. A.C,T. Total. 
(a) (0). (0) (a) (a) (0) (a) (c) | (b) (c) (d) 











1946 | 112,545] 10,124) 354,325] 134,234] 209,104] 2,741] 159,205 329 | 982,607 
1947 | 111,865) 8,676) 353,968, 135,771} 210,679] 2,716] 154,201; 304 | 978,180 
1948 | 112,943) 8.997) 354,51€| 136,809) 214,570, 2,685) 157,596] 305 | 988,423 
1949 | 114,025/ 8,891} 356,269, 137,432] 220,283 (e)2,799) 158,437; 304 | 998,440 
1950 | 114,125] 8,708} 358,940, 137,419 ice ous 162,561} 331 |1,007,372 




















a) At goth June. (b) At 31ret December. (c) Leases and ilcences for all purposes. 
(d) @ Qh’ Jervis Bay area. (e) At 30th June, 1950. 


§ 6. Leases and Licences under Mining Acts. 

1. General.—Information regarding the various forms of leases and licences under 
Mining Acts in the several States and the Northern Territory is given in preceding issues 
of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 170-7). 

2. New South Wales.—The following table shows particulars of operations on Crown 
lands for the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 :— 

AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS: NEW SOUTH WALES. 




















(Acres.) 
| 1948-49. 1949-50. 
i 
Particulars. | Areas Taken | Total Areas | Areas Taken | Total Areas 
| up during Occupied at up during Occupied at 
; Year. End of Year. Year. End of Year. 
ne ol 
Gold-mining ae 1,345 5,057 1,114 | 4,762 
Mining for other minerals. 47:877 175,686 13,514 174,074 
Authorities to prespert os 1,2572393 5,485,486 1,074,176 268,690 
Other purposes br - 1,130 | 8,220 256 | 8,252 
| | 
Total .. .-  1,3075745 | 5,674,449 1,089,060 455,778 
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3. Victoria.—The following table shows particulars of the number of leases and 
licences granted during 1949 and 1950, and the area under occupation for mining purposes 


at the end of each year :— 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS : VICTORIA. 














1949. 1950. 
Particulars. Total Areas Total Areas 
Leas Le 
and Licences cones ana Licenses Sonne 

Granted. Year. Granted. ‘Year. 

No. Acres, No. Acres. 
Gold-mining leases ee Ais 60 20,612 61 20,426 
Petroleum prospecting licences .. 3] 1,134,582 Me 1,056,739 
Coal leases me ae an 7 (@)13,377 g \J (4)12,910 
Other leases and licences a 9 5,002 ! 7 5,562 
Total .. + 154 | 1,173,573 139 | 1,095,637 








(a) Includes State Coal Mine area 7,575 acres and State Electricity Commission area 2,800 acres. 


The area covered by licences, etc., issued in 1949 was 329,936 acres, and in 1950 
3,951 acres. The reduction was due to the fact that no new petroleum prospecting 
licences were applied for. The rent, fees, etc., were £8,810 and £7,315 in 1949 and 1950 
respectively. 


4. Queensland.—During 1949 and 1950, the number of miners’ rights issued was 
2,840 and 2,813 respectively, and of business licences 3 each year. The following table 
shows particulars of the areas of lands taken up under lease or licence and the total areas 
occupied for 1949 and 1950. In addition, an area estimated at 25,000 acres was held 
under miners’ rights and dredging claims. 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS : QUEENSLAND. 











(Acres.) 
1949. 1950. 
Particulars, Areas Total Areas Total 
Are: Ar 

Eto up Occupied oa up Occupied 
at End of joring at End of 

Year. . Year. 
Gold-mining os ee xs 451 30585 466 3,588 
Mining for other minerals... re 3,878 30,658 11,625 46,871 
Miners’ homestead leases... ase 984 | 421,269 1,752 | 422,109 
Petroleum-prospecting permits as 8,500 | 482,740 320,000 | 794,240 
Coal prospecting areas ae ae 2,154 4,074 204, 204 











Total £6 - x 15,967 | 942,326 | 334,047 | 1,267,012 
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The area of land held under lease only at 31st December, 1949 and 1950 was 455,512 
and 472,568 acres respectively. 


5. South Australia—The following table shows particulars of operations for 1948-49 
and 1949-50 :— 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS : SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

















(Acres.) 
1948-49. 1949-50. 
Total Total 
Particulars. Areas Areas 

ane Oceana aye up Oomrnind 

Year. at toed of toring at oa a 

Gold-mining leases . . 471 1,308 10 920 
Mineral and misoelieuedus leases 594 79,334 3,036 72,820 
Claims... 41450 12,456 1,705 I1I,03I 
Occupation licences. . I 32 32 
Oil licences i 35,968,000 640,000 36,576,000 
Special mining leases 12,480 16,320 7,923 11,763 


Total 17,996 |36,068,450 | 652,674 |36,672,566 








6. Western Australia.—The following table shows particulars of operations for 1949 
and 1950. The figures exclude holdings under miners’ rights and mineral oil licences. 
Of the areas shown as taken up in 1950 (1949 in parentheses), the area under lease was 
5,456 (3,610) acres for gold-mining, 6,869 (4,873) for mining for other minerals, 168 (473) 
for miners’ homesteads, and 319 (54) for miscellaneous—a total of 12,812 (9,010) acres. 
The balance was taker up under licences. 


ARBAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS : WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 








(Acres.) 
1949. 1950. 
Total Total 
Particulars. Areas Areag 
Taken up Occupied Taken up oscngied 

rns at Had of ye at out of 
Gold-mining ad a 16,091 37,681 15,140 37,868 
Mining for other minerals... its 12,667 61,690 16,424 71,283 
Other purposes é ae 


+ 664 37,991 614 36,696 


Total Ae eis ee 29,422 137,362 32,178 145,847 
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7. Tasmania.—During 1950 (figures for 1949 in parentheses) the number of leases 
issued was 18 (25) of which 11 (19) were for tin-mining covering 731 (208) acres. The 
following table shows acreages for 1949 and 1950. 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS : TASMANIA. 

















(Acres.) 
| 1949. 1950. 
Suan aes uw hd 
Particulars. | Leases | peas Leases pReacaee 
re ' Occupied ered Occupied 
1 Vea’ ' at End of uring at End of 
: oat Year. Year. Year. 
1 
Gold-mining whe a | 5 479 20 500 
Mining for other minerals ats | 3,689 | 17,135 3,657 19,631 
Licences to search for coal or oil rae oS 200 5 cs 
Mining for coal eh 60 59754 518 6,272 
Other purposes | 178 | 43533 10 4:059 
' a2 
Total a | 3,932 } 28,101 4,205 30,462 





| 


8. Northern Territory.—At 30th June, 1949 and 1950 the 
holdings under mining leases and tenements were as follows :— 


number and acreage of 


MINING LEASES AND TENEMENTS : NORTHERN TERRITORY, 30th JUNE. 








Particulars. 





Gold-mining leases . . 

Mineral leases 

Gold claims . 

Gold reward claims 

Mineral reward claims 

Tin dredging claims 

Gold dredging claims 

Mineral prospecting areas 
Gold prospecting areas : 
Business and residence areas. . 
Residental leases 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


| 




















1949. 1950. 
No. Acres. No. Acres. 
feos ool 
269 4,502 | 292 5,039 
204 5,178 197 4,911 
3 25 [ 10 
I 8 2 18 
I 60 I 60 
I 300 , [ 300 
3 205 | I 83 
28 525 1 16 250 
12 235 | 16 275 
185 50 183 54 
2 30 3 40 
66 241 66 254 
775 11,359 779 1I,294 
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9. Summary.—The following table shows the areas taken up, or for which leases 
and licences for mining purposes were issued during the year, and the total areas occupied, 
for the years 1946 to 1950 :— 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS. 





(Acres.) 
r ¥ - 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. Total. 
(a) | ~@) (a) (0) (ec) (b) (d) 











t 





Angas TaKEN Up or FOR wHicH Leases anD Licences IssuED DURING YEAR. 








| 
1946 .. 51,797 3155 15,589 | 4,591,044 | 27,554 1,702 | 4,690,841 
1947... | 5,164,407 | 17,278 ' 140,948 |31,417,688 | 34,006 2.742 | 36,777,069 
1948 .. | 767,641 | 596,903 ' 13,099 37877 | 41,971 O41 | 1,459,332 
1949 .. | 1,307,745 | 329,936! 15,967 17,996 , 29,422 3,932 | 1,704,998 
1950 .. 1,089,060 3,951 | 334,047 | 652,674 | 32,178 4,205 | 2,116,115 





Toran Arzas Occurrep aT END oF YEAR. 





| 
1946 .. | 2,417,462 | 645,858 ; 858,811 | 4,661,737 | 130,393 24,080 | 8,738,341 





1947... 241,257 | 563,652 | 991,698 |36,049,318 | 126,032 25,700 | 37,997,657 
1948... | 1.334.002 | 989,641 | 944.969 |36,077,751 } 130,073 | 22,681 | 39,499,117 
1949 .. | 5,674,449 [1,173,573 | 942,326 |36,068.450 | 137,362 28,101 | 44,024,261 
1950... 455,778 err! 1,267,012 Batra? 145,847 30,462 es 

(a) Year ended 30th June. (bd) Excludes lands held under miners’ rights only. (c) Excludes 
holdings under miners’ rights and mineral oi] licences. (d) Excludes Northern Territory. 


§ 7. Closer Settlement. 


1. General.—Particulars regarding the methods of acquisition and disposal of land 
for closer settlement in the severalStates are given in preceding issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 163-9) and considerable detail of the results of the operations 
of the several schemes has appeared in subsequent issues. In more recent years, however, 
the amalgamation, in some States, of closer settlement records with those of other 
authorities has made it impossible to obtain up-to-date figures for those States and for 
Australia as a whole, although aggregations of State totals as at the latest dates available 
have been published as rough approximations intended to convey some idea of the extent 
of the schemes throughout Australia. Particulars in this issue are restricted to a 
summary only of the position in each State at the latest dates available. 


2. New South Wales.—Since the inception of closer settlement in 1905 to 30th June, 
1950, 2,176 estates totalling 5,824,779 acres have been purchased by the Crown at a 
cost of £23,779,076 for purposes of closer settlement of civilians and returned service 
personnel. Particulars of the total areas acquired to 30th June, 1949 and 1950, re- 
spectively, are as follows :—Estates purchased, 2,083 and 2,176; farms allotted, 10,323 
and 10,493; area, 5.576,318 and 5.824.779 acres; purchase price, £22,504,636 and 
£23,779,076. 

Closer settlement is now being effected entirely under perpetual! leasehold tenure 
(closer settlement leases). 
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3. Victoria.—The Closer Settlement Commission was abolished as from 31st 
December, 1938, and land settlement was placed under the control of the Department of 
Lands and Survey. On 31st March, 1939 all Closer Settlement.and Discharged Soldiers’ 
accounts were amalgamated, the settlers’ accounts adjusted and the new debt made 
payable over an extended period. Particulars of the operations under the provisions 
of the Closer Settlement Acts to 30th June, 1938, the latest date for which separate details 
are available, show that 1,402,568 acres were acquired at a cost, including the value of 
Crown lands taken over, of £10,244,023, and that 8,722 allotments were made, farm 
allotments comprising 1,162,676 acres, workmen’s homes allotments 790 acres, agricultural 
labourers’ allotments 3,484 acres and town allotments 86.599 acres. The figures for 
area and cost of land acquired for closer settlement purposes include, in addition to 
133,128 sores purchased for £1,246,722 and transferred subsequently to discharged 
soldiers, a total area of 512,757 acres costing £4,125,822 which was purchased originally 
for the settlement of discharged soldiers. 


4. Queensland.—Separate records relating to the closer settlement of re-purchased 
land are no longer kept by the Land Administration Board, and the operations under 
this heading are now included with “‘ Leases and Licences under Land Acts.” The total 
area acquired to 31st December, 1934 was 970,778 acres, costing £2,292,881. At the 
same date the area allotted amounted to 915,690 acres distributed over 3,048 selections 
consisting of 2,155 agricultural farms, 257 unconditional selections, 544 perpetual lease 
selections, 9 prickly pear selections, 6 perpetual lease prickly pear selections and 77 
settlement farm leases. An area of 13,038 acres was sold by auction. 


5. South Australia.—The total area re-purchased for closer settlement at 30th June, 
1950 Was 931,274 acres at a cost of £2,843,060. Included in these figures are 51,872 
acres purchased for £185,285 and afterwards set apart for returned service personnel, 
3,214 acres reserved for forest and waterworks purposes, the purchase-money being 
£16,185, and also 26,563 acres of swamp and other lands, which were purchased for 
£111,580, in connexion with reclamation of swamp-lands on the River Murray. Of the 
total area, 825,690 acres in 1949 and 832,001 in 1950 were allotted to 2,830 persons. 


6. Western Austrafia.—The total area acquired for closer settlement up to 30th 
June, 1950 was 2,052,784 acres, costing £4,010,503. Of this area, 20,972 acres have been 
set aside for roads, reserves, etc., leaving a balance of 2,031,812 acres available for 
selection. Particulars of operations under the Act for the year ended 30th June, 1950 
(figures for year ended 30th June, 1949 in parentheses) are as follows :—Area selected 
during the year 382,278 (129,283) acres; number of farms, etc., allotted to date 2,010 
(1,856); total area occupied to date 1,388,796 (996,518) acres; balance available for 
selection 643,016 (868,205) acres. 


7. Tasmania.—Up to 30th June, 1950, 38 areas had been opened up for closer 
settlement, the total purchase-money paid by the Government being £370,785 and the 
total area acquired amounting to 104,289 acres, including 12,149 acres of Crown lands. 
The number of farms occupied at 30th June, 1949 and 1950 was 161 and 150 respectively, 


§ 8. Settlement of Returned Soldiers and Sailors : 1914-18 War. 


1. General.—Information regarding the methods adopted in each State following the 
commencement of the 1914-18 War for providing land for the settlement of returned 
soldiers and sailors, together with the conditions under which such land could be acquired, 
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is given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 13, pp. 1016-23, and No. 18, 
pp. 187~9). Later modifications were made with a view to simplifying procedure and 
liberalizing the conditions under which holdings may be acquired. 


Information on soldier settlement in this section suffers from the same defect, i.e. 
amalgamation of records, as does that on closer settlement in the foregoing section. 
Consequently, particulars of the position of soldier settlement in each State at the latest 
available dates only are given in the following paragraphs, and no aggregations for 
Australia are shown. 


2. New South Wales.—At 30th June, 1950 (figures at 30th June, 1949 in parentheses) 
farms had been allotted to 9,908 (9,891) returned soldiers of the 1914-18 War. These 
farms included 4,009 provided from 1,710,272 acres of land acquired at a cost of £8,113,956. 
Five thousand six hundred and sixty-two (5,515) soldiers haye either transferred or 
abandoned their farms, leaving 4,246 (4,376) in occupation of 5,253,251 (5,570,581) acres. 
Of this area 4,053,275 (4,332,792) acres were Crown lands, including 2,015,725 (2,092,130) 
acres in Western Division taken up under the Western Lands Act, 1,140,761 (1,175,605) 
acres acquired lands and 59,215 (62,184) acres within Irrigation Areas. These totals 
exclude 703 (703) discharged soldiers who purchased privately-owned land with their 
own capital and were granted advances for the purchase of stock and plant or for effecting 
improvements. 


3. Victoria. —At 30th June, 1938 the area acquired or set apart for soldier settlement 
in respect of the 1914-18War was 2,482,286 acres consisting of 1,763,241 acres of private 
land purchased at a cost of £13,361,266, plus 133,128 acres costing £1,246,722 taken from 
Closer Settlement, and 585,917 acres of Crown lands valued at £447,622. Subsequently 
512,757 acres valued at £4,125,822 were transferred to Closer Settlement. Up to 30th 
June, 1938 the number of settlera to whom farms, etc., had been allotted was 12,126, 
and the number of farms, etc., allotted was 9,784 (including 955 farms originally 
purchased for closer settlement purposes) containing 2,365,518 acres. In addition, 802 
share farmers and holders of leasing agreements and private land had received assistance. 
The number of farms, etc., occupied at 30th June, 1938 was 8,426 (including 1,001 
originally purchased for closer settlement) containing 1,734,379 acres. Later particulars 
cannot be given, as separate details are not available. 


4. Queensland.—At 30th June, 1929 the area acquired or set apart for goldier 
settlement (1914-18 War) was 577,633 acres, of which 41,101 acres comprised private 
land, purchased at a cost of £270,480. The number of farms occupied was 1,148, 
containing 440,992 acres. Some of these selections were acquired under the ordinary 
provisions of the Land Act, and do not include areas specially set apart for soldiers, 


As special records are not now kept respecting the areas held by discharged soldier 
settlers, later information cannot be given. 


5. South Australia.—At 30th June, 1950 the area of land acquired or set apart for 
soldier settlement (1914-18 War) was 1,336,612 acres, of which 1,202,653 acres comprised 
private land purchased at a cost of £3,863,572. These figures exclude mortgages dis- 
charged, £494,770, on 360,403 acres representing 300 farms, etc., and 314 settlers. The 
number of soldiers to whom assistance had been granted under the Discharged Soldiers’ 
Settlement Acts up to 30th June, 1950 was 4,165, and the area of farms, etc. (including 
mortgages discharged) on which assistance had been granted was 2,746,744 acres. At 
30th June, 1950 (1949) farms, etc., occupied numbered 1,093 (1,195) containing 701,350 
(784,971) acres. 


6. Western Australia.—At 30th June, 1947 the area of private land acquired 
for soldier settlement (1914-18 War) was 345,110 acres purchased at a cost of £605,076. 
To that date, assistance had been given to 5,213 returned soldiers, and the number of 
farms, etc., occupied was 1,145.__,No further land has been purchased for returned soldiers 


of the 1914-18 War. 
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Owing to the amalgamation of records in the Rural and Industries Bank, information 
regarding assistance to returned soldiers is no longer available, but at 30th June, 1944, 
the area of land acquired or set apart for soldier settlement was 14,287,643 aores. 


7. Tasmania.—At 30th June, 1950 (figures at 30th June, 1949 in parentheses) the 
area acquired or set apart for soldier settlement (1914-18 War) was 367,137 (365,849) 
acres, of which 280,278 (278,990) acres comprised private land purchased at a cost of 
£2,114,434 (£2,111,642). Upto 30th June, 1950 (figures to 30th June, 1949 in parentheses) 
the number of settlers to whom farms, etc., had been allotted was 2,389 (2,385) and the 
number of farms, etc., allotted was 2,213 (2,209) containing 347,993 (345,207) acres. 
The number of farms. etc., occupied at 30th June, 1950 was 655 containing 112,675 acres 
compared with 741 containing 127,246 acres at 30th June, 1949. 


8. Losses on Soldier Settiements.—For information regarding the financing arrange- 
ments for soldier settlement after the 1914-18 War, and the losses which occurred in 
connexion with it, see earlier issues of the Official Year Book. in particular, No. 28, pp. 
131-2. 


§ 9. Settlement of Returned Service Personnel : 1939-45 War. 


1. War Service Land Settlement Scheme.—(i) General. The War Service Land 
Settlement Agreements Act 1945 authorized the execution by or on behalf of the 
Commonwealth of agreements between the Commonwealth and the States for proposals 
to settle discharged members of the Forces and other eligible persons on land in the 
States. The proposals were subsequently ratified by the States, and the agreements were 
signed in November, 1945. 


Under the agreements with New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland, the State 
provides the capital for the purpose of acquiring, developing, and improving land for 
settlement, and for advances to settlers, bears the cost of State administration, and shares 
equally with the Commonwealth in certain other costs. Under the agreements with 
South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, the State administers the scheme on 
behalf of the Commonwealth, which makes the major financial contribution and accepts 
responsibility for policy decisions and exercises general supervision over the scheme 
(sec also § 10. Advances to Settlers). 


It was agreed that certain principles should be observed in putting settlers on holdings, 
the more important being that settlement should only be undertaken where economic 
prospects for production were reasonably sound, that applicants must be considered 
satisfactory for settlement under the scheme, and that holdings should be large enough 
for settlers to operate efficiently and earn a reasonable labour income. In general, 
holdings must be allotted on perpetual leasehold tenure. ; 


The method of operation is for the State to select land suitable for settlement and to 
submit it, with detailed information about the property, to the Commonwealth for 
approval. When this has been obtained, the State proceeds with the sub-division of the 
property, the selection of settlers, and the improvement of holdings to the stage where 
they can be brought into production by the settler within reasonable time. 


For more detailed information about the agreements and the methods of operation 
and administration of the Scheme see Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 113-8. 


(ii) Summary of Operations to 31st December, 1950. The tables hereunder show the 
operations of the War Service Land Settlement Scheme in each State up to 31st December, 


1950. 
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WAR SERVICE LAND SETTLEMENT (1939-45 WAR): SUMMARY TO 
3Ist DECEMBER, 1950. 





( 
' Land Approved by Commonwealth. Land Land 












































Land Submitted | - see o under | Rejected 
by States. | As Suitable f ee Con- or 
State. i AS. le for Acquired sidera- | With- 
‘ Soldicr Settlement. : by States. tion. drawn. 
eee 2 . 
Sub- Pro- : Pro- - 
missions.| *7¢3- erties. Area. | perties.; Area Area. | Area. 
' ‘ 
No. Acres. No. | Acres. {| No. Acres. Acres, | Acres. 
New South Wales— 1 1 ; 
Subdivision : g1 | 1,389,570 83 ' 1,203,101 |! 55.1 771,278 oe 186,469 
Irrigation Lands 23 257,520 2 224,860 13+ 154,102 1,012 31,648 
Western Division 129 | 4,253,920 120 | 3,538,334 120 | 3,538,334 i 715,586 
Promotion Scheme 410 | 1,122,660 319 977:275 243 | 786,666 2,640 142,745 
Irrigation Lands 66 91,158 60 1,715 | 45 68,690 808 8,635 
__ = ea f 
Total, New South i | : 
Wales i 759 | 7,114,828 605 « 6,025,285 | 476 } 5,319,070 4,460 | 1,085,083 
— | —_- i peed - -——- 
Victoria— ‘. : ! : 
Trrigation Lauds 17 162,768 17 ' 117,768 . 16 = 75;:880 she 45,000 
Other .. = 173 756,908 154 | 696,244 136 609,913 | 40,156 20,508 
4 fos | 
Total, Victoria. . 190 919,676 171 | 814,012 | 152; 685,793 | 40,156 65,508 
Queensland ea 169 366,263 ) 137 | 295,059 | 101 173:778 197 71,007 
South Australia .. 149 509,261 | 121 381,063! 119 367,760 2,029 126,169 
Western Australia 703 | 1,955,429 498 | 1,434,881 475 | 1,109,500 | 41,986} 478,562 
Tasmania .. @ 73 392,090 (a) 50 








286,609 |(@) 36] 110,916 | 12,926 92,555 


———_---, 











Total, Australia 2,003 jrresrse7| 1,582 9,236.909 | 1,359 | 7,766,817 | 101,754 | 1,918,884 















































Land Approved by Single Properties 
Commonwealth for Approved by grog errs 
Subdivision. Commonwealth. ettlers. 
State ee ee 
3 Pro- Hold- Pro- Hold- 
perties. | Area. | ings. Area. | perties.| Area. ings. 
Panera ; --|- a -- 
¢ No. Acres. No. Acres, No. Acres. No. 
New South Wales— 
Subdivision ‘ ek 68 934,886 806 os ta 727,027 609 
Irrigation Lands ae 19 183,524 | 230 be Mf 124,084 141 
Western Division 3a ee Se Ir! Gite 3,538,334 120 | 3,443,254 116 
Promotion Scheme ee 159 784,939 539 192,349 159 799,632 584 
trrigation Lands md 27 68.259 122 13,039 32 58,898 97 
Total, New South Wales 273 | 1,971,608 | 1.697 | 3.743.722 31I | 5,152,895 | 1,547 
Victoria— 
(rrigation Lands ba 12 72.237 | 752 2,336 5 49,688 412 
Other .. . o 142 | 602,561 | 1,028 5,881 8 | 563,935 938 
Total, Victoria a 154 674,798 1,780 8,217 13 613,623 1,350 
pes — wocttesccel 
Queensiand iss we 81 | 247,667 | 438 14,957 4 155,548 312 
South Australia... ad 68 | 207,519 | 549 14,027 2 90,950 282 
Western Australia 3 119} 634,241 ! 317 | 453,564 351 769,481 440 
Tasmania es .. | (a) 16 | 83,243 104 18,193 22 19,801 35 
Total, Australia ! 711 | 3,819,076 4,885 | 4.252.680 | 765 | 6,802,298 3,966 
t a 











(a) Excludes portion of one property. 
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(iti) Expenditure. 
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expenditure on War Service Land Settlement to 31st December, 1950 :— 


WAR SERVICE LAND SETTLEMENT (1939-45 WAR): 


EXPENDITURE TO 3ist DECEMBER, 1950. 


The following table shows a dissection of the Commonwealth 


COMMONWEALTH 














ae (4%) . 
Advances to States. N.S.W. | Vie. Qid. 5. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
For acyuisition of land .. 1,512,855} 2,979,066{ 581,750 5,073,071 
For development and im- 
provement of land 3,191,819} 2,462,346} 981,768] 6,635,933 
Commonwealth contribu- 
tions to excess cost over 
valuation 11,438 110,250! 121,688 
To provide credit facilities 
to scttlers as : 384,922| 2,338,728 128,601; 2,852,251 
For remission of settlers’ 
rent and interest 82,753 1,847 6,096 7,837 78.335 176,868 
For payment of living allow- 
ances to settlers 399.677 | 245,000 71,000 40,991] 130,680) 9,881 897,229 
Tor operation and mainten- 
ance of irrigation peodeete -_ 48,100) 2,894) 50,994 
Loss on advances 14 os as 14 
Total a ++ | 482,430 | 246,861 88,534 | 5,186,524] 8,102,299] 1,702,000] 15,808,648 








Repayments of expenditure to 31st December, 1950 on the acquisition, development 


and improvement of land amounted to £185,429, and on the provision of credit facilities 
to settlers to £1,482,311, so that the total expenditure was reduced by £1,667,740 to 
£14,140,908. In addition, miscellaneous receipts in South Australia and Western Australia 
to 31st December, 1950 amounted to £161,581. 


2. Loans and Allowances (Agricultural Occupations) Scheme.—{i) General. Full 
details of the measures taken to provide for the re-establishment of ex-servicemen in rural 


occupations are contained in Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 117-8. 


(ii) Loans (Agricultural Occupations). 
each State and certain Territories to 31st December, 1950 :— 


The following table shows particulars for 


LOANS (AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS) : SUMMARY TO 3Ist DECEMBER, 1950, 





Loans Approved. 





Advanced 








Applications. by Advanced 
Common-| Leniing 
Refused, Net Approvais.(a) | Wealth | “Auiho. 
State. With- Treasury | sitios to 
Re- Ap- | drawn or | , &1088 to. Appli- 
ceived. | proved. | ‘Not yet | Amount. | anon Lending PP 
ot Yet pplica- | amount.| Autho- | C2. 
Approved. tions, "| "Fities (d) 
£ & & & 
New South Wales 7,547 6,127 1,420 | 4,779,219} 5,380 | 4,151,750] 2,660,000] 3,935,298 
Victoria oy 45743 3:273 1,470 | 2,116,515 3,054 | 1,976,101! 1,040,000) 1,691,830 
Queensland .- 2,318 1,923 395 | 1,062,492} 1,593 | 377,971{ 610,000} 793,789 
South Australia .. 1,987 1,181 806 898,279 I,121 858.8851 465,000] 684,536 
Western Australia 3,069 2,194 875 | 2,033,866 2,067 | 1,922,870] 1,110,000] 1,647,075 
Tasmania 1,097 723 374 442,915 693 424,054} 285,400] 358,374 
Northern Territory 38 15 23 12,620) Ir 9,796 10,748 6,829 
New Guinea ea It 7 4 6,192 4 3,692 3,997 1,781 
Norfolk Island .. 4 I 3 1,000) A a a a 
Total .. | 20,814 15,444 5,370 |11,353,098) 13,923 |10,225,119} 6,185,145} 9,119,512 























(a) After deduction of loans declined after approval—£1,127,979. (5) Includes advances from 


principal repaid by borrowers. 

These loans are made to eligible ex-servicemen for the purchase of land, effecting 
improvements on land, the acquisition of tools of trade, live-stock, plant or equipment, 
the establishment of a co-operative business with other persons, reduction or discharge 
of a mortgage, bill of sale, etc. 
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(iii) Allowances (Agricultural Occupations). The following table shows details 
for each State and New Guinea to 31st December, 1950 :-— 


ALLOWANCES (AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS) : SUMMARY TO 31st DECEMBER, 


























1950. 

Applications. Sea. 

1 a 
State. Rejected, weallty plover 

Received. Approved. RAs vet Treasury ° 
Approved. Bank, 
£ £ 

New South Wales... 3,997 32554 443 560,000 556,252 
Victoria... 6 3,040 2,285 755 295,000 288,955 
Queensland. . a 2,865 2,414 451 434,000 427,876 
South Australia(a) .. 2,167 1,666 501 297,000 292,429 
Western Australia .. 2,927 2,526 401 449,500 446,244 
Tasmania .. oe 602 494 108 94,000 97,123 
New Guinea ne 3 2 I 592 550 
Total es 15,601 12,941 2,660 | 2,130,092 | 2,109,429 





(a) Includes allowances paid to four ex-servicemen in Northern Territory. 


These allowances are payable only in respect of the period during which the income 
derived from the occupation by the ex-serviceman concerned is considered inadequate. 


3. War Service Land Settlement Division—Tota{ Expenditure.—The following 
table shows details, by States and Territories, of the total expenditure of the War Service 
Land Settlement Division for the years 1945-46 to 1950-51, and the aggregate to 30th 
June, 1951. The aggregate, £28,858,070, includes—War Service land settlement, 
£18,538,288; agricultural loans, £6,200,144; agricultural allowances, £2,198,551; 
administrative expenses, £595,345; rural training, £1,325,742. 


COMMONWEALTH WAR SERVICE LAND SETTLEMENT DIVISION : EXPENDITURE. 
































( £.) 

Period. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. ;S. Aust.) W. Aust.} Tas. N. Ter.|N.G’nea.| Total. 
1945-46 oe 120,500] 153,804; 60,000; 263,299] 610,042) 331,769) oe oo 1,539,414 
1946-47 -+ 11,289,426] 536,230, 261,780/1,285,495 1,337,384, 140,506 2,000 be 4,852,821 
1947-48 —.. {1,191,480} 618,637) 324,000] 887,712) 1,769,701, 294,936} .- §,086,466 
1948-49 a 870,890! 388,323] 269,158)/1,169,650 2,156,805] 366,240] ee ra 5,221,066 
1949-50 .. | 629,094 302,966] 301,453)1.691,974| 2,617,441| 641,083 4453 4158) 6,192,622 
1950-§t =... | 287,491] 145,773] 109,691/1,743,583 aaaee 830,343 45295 389) 5,965,681 
Total to 30th 

June, 1951 |4,388,881|2,145,733|1,326,082| 7,041,713; 11,335.489|2,604,877 10,748 41547 [28,858,070 





After deducting repayments of expenditure to 30th June, 1951 which amounted to 
£2,343,066 and miscellaneous receipts (£1,084,996), the net expenditure to 30th June, 
1951 was £25,430,008. 


§ 10. Advances to Settlers. 


1. General.—A detailed statement regarding the terms and conditions governing 
advances to settlers in the several States and the Northern Territory appears in preceding 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 179-186). 
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The summaries of loans and advances in the following paragraphs are compiled 
from returns supplied by the various government lending agencies in the several States. 
They include the transactions in lands acquired under closer and soldier settlement 
schemes, but exclude the balances owing on former Crown lands sold on the conditional 
purchase, etc., system. 

The amounts outstanding do not represent the actual differences between the total! 
advances and settlers’ repayments, for considerable remissions of indebtedness have 
been made in all States as a result of reappraisements of land values and the writing 
down of debts. In general, they include both principal and interest outstanding. 


A summary for Western Australia is not included, as practically the only Govern- 
mental funds being made available are Commonwealth (see § 9 above). 


In New South Wales and Victoria expenditure on the acquisition, development and 
improvement of land for war service land settlement is provided for by the States, and 
particulars thereof are included in the respective summaries. In Queensland no money is 
paid for the value of the land acquired, most land being occupied on lease from the 
Government, but advances in respect of improvements are included. In the other 
States, this expenditure is provided for by the Commonwealth and particulars are 
included in § 9 above. Loans (Agricultural Occupations) under the Commonwealth 
Re-establishment and Employment Act 1945, although made from finance provided by 
the Commonwealth, are included in the summaries following. 


2. New South Wales.—The following table shows particulars respecting advances, 
ete., under State Authorities to 30th June, 1950 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS, ETC.: NEW SOUTH WALES. 


























| Advances, etc., made ‘Total Balance outstanding 
during— Advances, at 30th June, t950. 
Advances, etc. etc., at e2 
goth | Number of 
1948-49. 1949-50. | June, 1950. Aaa trite Amount, 
am | ce Pee Ser, eee! eee eS 
£ | £ £ £ 
Department of Lands— 
loser Land Settlement $y | | oe 15,113,154 6,386 | @ 3,554,869 
Soldier Settlers, 1914-18 War as ES . 3 b 3,196,005 662 258,345 
1939-45 War 1,460,764 | 1,753,387 | 3,611,093 1,289 [  2.112,943 
Soldier Land Scttlement—Acquisi- 
tion, development and improve- 
ment of land, War Service Land 
Settlement Agreement . Act 3.062.836 2,606,747 9,985,812 1,321 | ¢ 8,651,005 
Wire Netting “se as es 1,494,653 707 74,820 
Prickly Pear i 9,262 9.966 192,058 234 5.473 
Rural Bank— 
General Bank Department— 
Commonwealth Re-establishment 
and Employment Act 19.45 864,349 719,184 | 3,655,840 3,999 | 2,582,963 
Other 3,580,899 5,326,302 | 55,621,881 11.452 | 17,920,106 
Government Agency Department— 
Rural Industries 19,38t 36,395 7,7%1,050 600 280,973 
Unemployment Relief ‘and Dairy ' | 
Promotion .. 7 22,546 25,801 1,536,630 797 174,071 
Rural Reconstruction (d) ba 768,267 449,387 | 11,608,819 1,830 3,288,184 
Shallow Boring - se 27,657 27,560 993,556 313 112,140 
Farm Water Supplies .. vs 20,834 11,296 46,256 98 38,882 
Soil Conservation eid ae es 365 365 I 370 
Irrigation Areas. 72.741 150,016 {e) 435 1,356,694 
Government Guarantee Agency . 34,264 13,100 217,491 13 8,167 
Closer Settlement Agency i ne ae 166,826 85 104,819 
Total aig os a 9,943,800 | 11,129,506 |f115,151,489 30,222 | 40,524,762 








(a) Excludes an amount of £4,564,097 to 30th June, 1950, capitalized on conversion into leasehold 
ander the Closer Settlement Amendment (Conversion) Act 1943. (5) In addition, the sum of 
£1,926,662 to 30th June, 1950 has been expended on developmental works on soldiers’ settlements. 
(c) Includes capital value of Closer Settlement Leases, £7,676,552, and unpaid balance and interest on 
structural improvements, £974,453. (2) Includes Debt Adjustment, Drought Relief, and Marginal 
Wheat Areas Scheme Advances (Commonwealth and: State Moneys), amount outstanding £2,415,300. 
(e) Not available. (f) Incomplete. 


~ 
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3. Victoria—The following table shows particulars respecting advances, etc., under 
State Authorities to 30th June, 1950 :— 
ADVANCES TO SETTLERS, ETC.: VICTORIA. 


Advances, etc., made Total | Balance outstanding 























during— Advaaces, at zoth June, 1950. 
etc., at 
Advances, etc. srs rer ; 
1948-49. 1949-50. | June, 1950. } ? Pose. Amount, 
£ & £ i 
State Savings Bank, Credit Foncier— 
Civilians is = es 82,694 63,948 | 11,549,971 1,534 | 1,303,305 
Discharged Soldiers + + 139 122 847,869 100 64,867 
‘Treasurer— ; 
Cool Stores, Canneries, etc. ke 82,000 60,000 | 1,079,983 | (a) 6 297,494 
Department of Lands and Survey—_ “! 
Closer Settlement Settlers and Soldier 
Settlers . “ ae ss Se b46,904,855 4489 | 5,140,645 
Cultivators of Lan an ah 8,049 3.851 | 2,461,700 485 85,000 
Wire Netting .. a oe 16,037 10,983 618,566 567 82,031 
Soldier Settlement Commission— 
Purchase of land + -+| 1,395,750 | 1,214,105 | 6,606,220 és 6,228,608 
Development and Improvement of 
Holdings (c) .. oe ws 1,208,104 1,865,827 3,671,144 as 3,653,106 
Advances for sales of land not re- 
quired for Soldier Settlement .. 91,464 284,055 377,613 5 24,163 
Advances to assist in acquiring and 
developing single unit farms .. | 1,460,839 | 1,356,907 | 5,674,733 1,531 | 5,304,812 
Advances for improvements, stock, 
implements, etc, at 2G 4,226 325,082 335,758 485 237,176 
Commonwealth Re-establishment and ci 
Employment Act 1945 Advances 354,339 275;:982 | 1,509,742 1,730 915,027 
Total . . «+ | 4,703,642 | 5,460,867 | 81,638,154 10,932 | 23,336,234 
(a) Companies and Co-operative Societies. (b) Represents consolidated debts of settlers (Section 


30, Act 4091). (c) Includes State Rivers and Water Supply Commission expenses—balance outstand- 
ing at 30th June, 1950, £260,672. 


4. Queensland.—The following table shows particulars of advances to 30th June, 
1950. &The figures exclude transactions in land. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS : QUEENSLAND. 

















Advances, etc., made Balance outstanding 
during— Total at 30th June, 1950. 
Advances, 
Advances. | cte., at 
30th °e 
1948-49. 1949-50. | June, 1950. pear Amount. 
£ £ i £ £ 
Co-ordination of Rural Advances an \ 

Agricultural Bank Acts .. as 889,391 942,264 | 13,608,364 3,045 3,456,878 
Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement (a) .. 123 87 2,470,166 430 97,218 
Water Facilities .. te as sia 58,079 38 2,469 
Wire Netting, etc. bs aa e-§ oe 1,019,403 869 101,423 
Seed Wheat and Barley ae oe 2,186 439 iO) 136,278 (ec) 12,564 
Drought Relief _.. ave te ise oie | 699,369 105 160,254 
War Service Land Settlement Pe 215,807 466,005 735,888 259 724,180 
Income (Unemployment Relicf and 

State Development) Tax Acts (d) .. 80 6 1,184,560 740 150,719 
Urrigation sie cS me <a - 54,914 2 9,063 
Farmers’ Assistance (Debt Adjustment 

Acts) .. a e <6 12,206 12,276 1,013,067 195 362,328 
Commonwealth Re-establishment and i 

Employment Act 1945... Si 182,70 196,190 682.760 } 890 483.397 








Total es as | 1,302,494 1,617,267 | 21,662,848 | (e) 6,596 5,560,493 





(a) Includes advances to group settlers through the Lands Department, as well as advances through 
the Agricultural Bank. (®) Includes accrued Interest, (c) Not available, (d) Largely for 
bere to eon and tebacco growers and for rural development (ringbarking, clearing, fencing, etc.). 

¢) Incomplete. 
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5. South Austratia——The following table shows particulars respecting advances, 
under State Authorities to 30th June, 1950 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS : SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 




















Advances made Balance outstanding 
during— Pe eis at 30th June, 1950. 
vances 
Advances. {——______—- 7 at 30th 
‘ une, 1950. 
; 1948-49. | 1949-50. PRs RUMBSE OF Aion, 
Department of Lands— H £ £ £ £ 
Advances to Soldier Settlers ie 89,939 120,327 4,673,597 572 1,678,274 
Advances to Blockholders earr: ie ua 41,451 23 es 
Advances for Sheds and Tanks... is as 75,093 52 7,998 
Advances under Closer Settlement 
c se on west 21,044 22,850 | 2,604,803 863 995,426 
Advances under Agricultural Gradu- : 
ates Settlement Act... a a 62,258 22 33,570 
Settlement of Returned Service Per- 
sonnel, 1939-45 War .. 77,7587 1455455 230,196 300 224,838 
Primary Producers Aasistance Depart- 
ment--- 
Advances in Drought-affected Areas the ea 2,146,768 12r 59,525 
Advances under Parmer Holiet 
Acta a . 4,202 2,295 454353509 200 43,607 
{rrigation Branch— 
Advances to Civilians Oe 319 ia 290,949 144 355754 
Advances to Soldier Settlers 1,019 424 1,045,268 521 554,294 
State Bank of South Australia (Credit 
Foncler Department) .. 160,222 200,748 6,235,580 970 785,994 
Advances to Primary Producers... 12,525 4,320 1,193,240 195 352,018 
Aavantet to Settlers for Improve- 1 gieke 
meni on a he 2,317 537 | 1,125,505 3,987 
aces Pe Vermin and ‘ 
encing Ac 225 397 | 1,377,754 108,210 
Advances under Loans to Pro- 
ducers Act . 32,437 87,917 504,097 280,031 
Commonwealth’ Re-establish- 
ment and Employment Act 1945 132,470 112,797_ 620.952 428,649 
Total oe or Sis 534,472 698.067 | 26,663,620 §,652,175 








6. Western Australia.—The operations prior to 1945 covered in this section related 
to moneys made available through, or by, the old Agricultural Bank and other Govern- 
ment Departments for the purpose of agricultural development. On 1st October, 1945, 
however, the Agricultural Bank was reconstituted as the Rural and Industries Bank of 
Western Australia, and was given authority to operate similarly to the associated banks, 
Certain securities in the books of the old bank were taken over by the general banking 
division of the new bank, and the clients concerned then operated with privileges and 
obligations similar to those provided by other banking institutions. The majority of the 
remaining securities, also, were eventually transferred. 


At present, very limited funds are being made available by the State Government 
for advances for agricultural development, the bulk of the moneys for this purpose being 
provided by the Commonwealth Government under the War Service Land Settlement 
and Commonwealth Re-establishment and Employment Acts. Particulars of this 
expenditure are shown in § 9 above. 


7. Tasmania.—The following table shows particulars of advances under State 
Authorities to 30th June, 1950. Although not regarded as outstanding advances by the 
Department of Agriculture the figures in connexion with closer and soldier land settlement 
have been included in the table for comparative purposes; the areas so purchased have 
been leased on 99-year terms having an option of purchase which the leaseholder may 
exercise at any time. 
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ADVANCES TO SETTLERS, ETC. : TASMANIA. 
{ 





Advances made Balance outstanding 























during— : Peis at 30th June, r950. 
vances 
Advances, etc. 2 at 30th 
une, 1950. f 
1948-49. | 1949-50. . | ater ° Amount. 
J ie Se i a oe 
Agricultural Bank— £ £ £ £ 
State Advances Act and ure ‘ 

Credits 150,781 146,870 , 2,333,982 445 (a) 334,593 
Orchardists’ Relief, 1926 . oe ae ' 46,532 2 85 
Unemployed (Assistance to Primary ' 

Producers) mies ats 1930-1931 2 ss \ 114,302 12 792 
Bush Fire Relief 19 . ae Ba : 14,355 6 227 
Flood Sufferers’ Relief Act 1929. os in : 35523 | 3 923 
Crop Losses, 1934~35 oe es I 10,086 ! 9 411 
Assiatance to Fruitgrowers Act 1941 os eg ' 34.556 | 7 384 
Flood Sufferers’ Relief Act, 1942 .. eh we 1 3,764 | as 
Flood Sufferers’ Relief Act, 1944 .. eee site : 1,902 5 1,013 
Commonwealth Re-estabiishment : : 

and Employment Act 1945 76,722 83.935 313.587 362 250,927 
Primary Producers’ Relief Act 1947 ea aye i 297,846 820 294,045 

Minister for Agriculture— i H 
Soldier Settiers— ' 1 

Advances ora 46,784 7:253 | 938.860 22 {(b) 27,194 

Purchase of Estates, ete. (c) ee 13,027 5,244! 2,543,347 '(d) 655 660,761 
Closer Settlers—~ { 

Advances ace 1,201 651 | 94:441 6 2,672 

Purchase of Estates, ete. {e) a 3,283 463 519,656 |(d) 150 181,279 

Total o o 291,798 244,416 } 7,303,539 2,504 | 1,755,306 

{a) Excludes £1 14s 1346 forfeited properties. (b) Excludes £200,593 advances py rut £79,114 
advances written off to bad debts, and £40,789 written off to revaluation. © Not regarded as 
outstanding advances by the Department, (d) Number of leaseholders, including those to whom 


advances have been made. 


8. Northern Territory—During the financial year 1948-49 two advances totalling 
£976 were made and in 1949-50 one advance for £300 was made. The total amount 
advanced to 30th June, 1950, was approximately £26,970. At 30th June, 1950 the 
balance outstanding from ro settlers, including interest, was £1,051. 


9g. Summary of Advances.—The following table is a summary for each State (except 
Western Australia) and the Northern Territory to the 30th June, 1950. The particulars, 
so far as they are available, represent the total sums advanced to settlers, including 
amounts spent by the various Governments in the purchase and improvement of estates 
disposed of by closer and soldier land settlement, while the amounts outstanding reveal 
the present indebtedness of settlers to the Governments, including arrears of principal 
and interest but excluding amounts written off debts and adjustments for land revalua- 
tions, Particulars of Loans (Agricultural Occupations) under the Commonwealth Re- 
establishment and Employment Act 1945 provided from Commonwealth funds are 
included for each State. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS, ETC. : SUMMARY. 











Advances, etc., made Balance outstanding at 30th 
during— Total June, 1950. 
| Advances, 
State. | ete., at 30th | 
1 1948-49. 1949-50. June, 1950. Number of Atnount. 
arenes | Persons. 
£ £ £ | £ 

New South Weeks 9,943,800, 11,129,506,5115,151,489(c) 30,222} 40,524,762 
Victoria(a) . 4,703,641} 5,460,867] 81,638,1 54l 10,932| 23,336,234 
Queensland. . 1,302,494] 1,617,267] 21,662,848 (b)(e) 6,596] 5,560,493 
South Australia Pa 534,472! 698,067 26, ,663,620, 5,915} 5,652,175 
Tasmania .. | 291,798) 244,416, 7,303,539, 2,504/ 1,755,306 
Northern Territory . a 


7m) | Sai | 1,051 





(a) Includes expenditure on acquisition, development and improvement of land for war service land 
settlement (see p. 124). (d) Incomplete. (c) Number of accounts. 
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§ 11. Alienation and Occupation of Crown Lands. 


1, General.—The figures shown in the previous parts of this chapter show separately 
the areas alienated, in process of alienation, or occupied under various tenures. The 
following tables set out the position in regard to the tenure of land in each State, in the: 
Northern Territory, and in the Australian Capital Territory during the latest year for 
which information is available—i950 in all cases. A summary for each State and 
Territory and for Australia as a whole is also supplied. Particulars for each year from 
1939 to 1949 appear in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 44, page 7. The area occupied 
includes roads, permanent reserves, forests, etc. In some cases, lands which are 
permanently reserved from alienation are occupied under leases and licences, and have 
been included therein. Lands occupied under leases or licences for pastoral purposes. 
are frequently held on short tenures only, and could thus be made available for settlement 
practically whenever required. 


2. New South Wales.—The total area of New South Wales is 198,037,120 acres, of 
which 25.8 per cent. had been alienated at 30th June, 1950, 7.4 per cent. was in process. 
of alienation, 58.8 per cent. was held under leases and licences ; and the remaining 8.0 
per cent, was unoccupied or held by the Crown. 


The following table shows particulars as at 30th June, 1950 :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS: NBW SOUTH WALES, 
30th JUNE, 1950. 

















(Acres.) 
See a Sy Be 
Particulars. ; Area. | Particulars, Area, 
i 
2S POS Sao ei ee 
1. Alienated. ' ' 3. Held under Leases and 
Granted and sold prior to 1862 7,146,579 Licences, 
Sold by auction and other sales, | Homestead selections and grants . 1,652,343 
1862 to date .. 15,316,955 |: Alienable leases, long-term and 
Conditionally sold, 1862 to date 32,954,030 perpetual i «» | 26,847,939 
Granted under Volunteer Land | Long-term leases with limited 
Regulations, 1867 to date 172,198 | Tight of alienation : 1,333,544 
Granted for ponte ane religious | Other long-term leases .. 775349,681 
purposes . 265,873 | Short-term leases and ‘vemporaty 
| _ tenures 3s 7,032,647 
‘ Forest leases... 2,127,599 
! 55,855,641 || Mining and auriferous leases (a) () 197,804 
Less lands resumed or reverted to | | 
Crown oe ei ve 4,804,307 Total a _. }xx6,542,557 
Total “ «+ | 51051,334 |} 
_._ _ _} 4 Unoccupied—Particulars of Lord 
Joa Howe Island not being 
2. In Process of Alienation. available, the area, 3,220 acres, 
Conditional purchases... .» | 42,599,238 is included under phoemune’ 
Closer settlement purchases ie 1,699,190 |! (Approximate) .. « | 15,779,581 
Soldiers’ group purchases Se 170,953 
Other forms of sale ‘ave Sa 195,267 
Total hs «+ | 14,664,648 || 5. Total Area of State... .. [198,037,120 
(a) At 31st December, 1949. (b) Excludes lands held by virtue of miners’ rights and business 


licences ; also lease areas applied for, and in occupation, under the Mining Act 1906, but not yet confirmed. 


3. Victoria.—The total area of Victoria is 56,245,760 acres, of which 53.4 per cent. 
had been alienated up to the end of 1950; 4.9 per cent. was in process of alienation 
under deferred payments and closer settlement schemes; 17.4 per cent. was occupied 
under leases and licences ; and 24.3 per cent. was unoccupied or held by the Crown. 
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‘The following table shows the distribution :— 
ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS: VICTORIA, 
3ist DECEMBER, 1950. 
(Acres.) 
aides - | f 
Particulars ' Area, Particulars. Area. 
1, Alienated 30,004,888 || 3. Leases and Licences held— 
! i Under Lands Department— 
t Perpetual Leases 78,862 
! | Agricultural College Leases 53,957 
Other Leases and Licences 19,910 
20 a mihi bap et agar ci ! SS DOLsY. (Yearly) Osnalog 8,555,410 
xclusive 0 lee and Closer , 1999) 
Settlement Lands . ; S47 :505 | Under Mines Department(a) | | 1,095,637 
Mallee Lands (exclusive of | i F eSgn. ces 
Closer Settlement Lands) 7,888,881 | Total oa 9,803,776 
Closer Settlement Lands | 532,964 | 
Village Settlement a4 33 i} 4. Occupied by the Crown 
\ ree At Unoccupied es 13,677,713 
Total | 56,245,760 


2,759,383 | 5. Total Area of State 





(a) Includes State Coal Mine area, 7,575 acres and State Electricity Commission area, 2,800 acres. 

4- Queensland.—The total area of this State is 429,120,000 acres, of which, on 31st 
December, 1950, 5.5 per cent. was alienated ; 1.0 per cent. was in process of alienation ; 
and 83.7 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences. The remainder, 9.8 per cent., 
was either unoccupied or held as reserves or for roads. . 


The distribution is shown in the following table :— 








ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS: QUEENSLAND, 
3Ilst DECEMBER, 1950. 
(Acres.) 
Particulars. Area, Particulars. Area 
1, Alienated— 3. Occupied under Leases and 
Ticences— 
ey Purchase a 23,391,178 Pastoral Leases 242,637,520 
ithout Payment .. 92,116 Occupation Licences 20,257,200 
i Grazing Selections and Settle- 
ment Farm Leases +. | 85,662,684 
H Leases—Special Purposes .. {a 1,583,247 
4 Mining Leases 481,105 
1 Perpetual Leases “Selections 
i i and Perpetual Lease Prickly 
A Pear Selections .. 6,549,519 
i Auction Perpetual Leases, etc. (b) 513,514 
| Forest Grazing Leases (of 
j } Reserves) ‘ 1,736,580 
: | Total 3592421,369 
iz a 
4. Reserves (net, not leased) 
Total , 23483,294 Surveyed Roads and Surveyed 
i Stock Routes : 22,240,044 
5. Unoccupied .. 19,699,040 
2. In Process of Alienation . | 4,270,253 || 6. Total Area of State .. 429,120,000 





(a) Special leases of Crown Land, 520,738 acres; special leases of reserves, 1,062,509 acres. 


4b) Includes 481,157 acres over which perpetual country leases were granted to Queensland-British Food 
Corporation. 


5. South Australia.—The area of South Australia is 243,244,800 acres and at 30th 
June, 1950, 5.6 per cent. was alienated ; 0.3 per cent. in process of alienation ; 71.3 per 


cent. occupied under leases and licences; and 22.8 per cent. occupied by the Crown or 
unoccupied. 
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The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS: SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
30th JUNE, 1950. 











(Acres.) 
ee Boal | 2 nip & Ban) 
Particulars, Area, = || Particulars. Area, 
— | 
1, Alienated— ( 3. Held under Lease and Licence—~ 

Sold 8 a3 o. 13,554,544 || Perpetual Leases, including 
Granted for Public Purposes .. 135,363 Irrigation Leases Ste 18,440,496 
i Pastoral Leases sis ++ | 115,672,014 
‘ Other Leases and Licences .. 2,677,817 
: Mining Leases and Licences .. | 36,672,566 
Total a . | 13,689,907 | Total : .. | 173,462,893 
{—_——~—"._ 4. Area Unoccupied (a) .. ee $5,509,385 
2. In Process of Alienation ss 582,615 | 5. Total Area of State .. .. | 243,244,800 








i ase Includes surveyed roads, railways and other reserves, salt water lakes, lagoons, and fresh water 
akes, 


6. Western Australia.—The total area of Western Australia is 624,588,800 acres, of 
which, at 30th June, (950, 3.4 per cent. was alienated; 1.8 per cent. was in process 
of alienation ; and 36.2 ‘per cent. was occupied under leases and licences issued either 
by the Lands, Mines or Forests Departments. The balance of 58.6 per cent. was 
unoccupied. 


The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS: WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
30th JUNE, 1950. 











(Acres.) 
Particulars. Area, | Particulars. Area, 
{ 
3, Alienated ae er oe 21,263,085 | 3. Leases and Licences in Force— 
i (i) Issued by Lands Depart- 
| meni 
a. In Process of Alienation— i Pastoral Leases +. | 219,200,060 
Midland Railway Concessions .. ' 54,800 ‘1 poe Tepe oo 4,191;436 
Free Homestead Farms . 433,645 i Tonite vial ae 569,204 
Conditional Purchases ' 6,506,783 | P i fu ‘? a 4177 
Selections under the Agricul | erpetual Leases... 523,801 
tural Lands Purchase Act .. 439,340 (il) Issued by Mines Depart- 
Grazing Leases 4,075,719 |! ar ining Le | 6 
Town and Suburban Lots oe 3,292 || Mi eal pee SES .. | 26,447 
Crown Grants of Reserves... 953 | Miners ate tead 41,212 
: il ners’ omestea 
: {I Leases... 30,209 
i | (iil) Issued by Forests Depart- 
i | ment— 
th Timber Permits ae 3,418,217 
; ; Total - « | 226,005,162 
! HI 
: 4. Area Unoceupied (a) .. +. | 365,806,022 
ne nee, 
Total .- ‘34,514,532 i 5. Total Area of State - | 624,588,800 





(a) Includes reservations for roads and various public purposes, $1,808,817 acres, 
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7. Tasmania.—The total area of Tasmania is 16,778,000 acres, of which, at 30th 
June, 1950, 36.6 per cent. had been alienated ; 2.2 per cent. was in process of alienation ; 
16.9 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences for either pastoral, agricultural, 
timber, or mining purposes, or for closer or soldier settlement ; while the remainder 
(44.3 per cent.) was unoccupied or reserved by the Crown. 


The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS: TASMANIA, 
30th JUNE, 1950, 











{Acres.) 
Particulars. : Area, Particulars. Area, 
1, Alienated * ee os 6,143,313 | 3. Leases and Licences—continued. 
(i) Issued by Lands Depart- 
! ment—continued. 
oe Settlement .. 134,296 
. In Process of Alienati as 6: 6 C. erm Leases .. 15,014 
ae aie ae ! Bees (ii) Issued by Mines a Depart: 
a ment (a) 30,462 
3. Leases and Licences— 
(i) Tasued by Lands Depart- | Total ae ee. 2,829,061 
men Area Occupied by the lacie or 
4. p' y 
Tslands 167,783 Unoceupied (b 7 a 0. 
Ordinary Leased Land . 1,989,565 weet (0) FFAs 338 
Land Leased for Timber 448,128 —_—-———— 
Closer Settlement ac 43,813 {| 5. Total Area of State .. --{ 16,778,000 








(a) At 31st December, 1950. {b) Includes reservations for roads and various other public purpeses, 
4,016,430 acres, and lands occupied by Commonwealth or State Departments, 25,769 acres. 


8. Northern Territory.—The area of the Northern Territory is 335,116,800 acres, of 
which, at 30th June, 1950, only 0.1 per cent. was alienated; 48.5 per cent. was held 
under leases and licences; 13.6 per cent. was reserved for aboriginal, defence and public 
requirements ; and the remaining 37.8 per cent. was unoccupied and unreserved. 


The following shows the mode of occupancy of areas at 30th June, 1950 :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS: NORTHERN TERRITORY, 
30th JUNE, 1950. 








(Acres.) 
Particulars. | Area. 
1. Altenated .. ce 455,040.. 
2. Leased— 
Pastoral leases .. ae oe 122.815,360 
Other leases, licences and n mission stations ws aie | 39,745,280 





Total 162,560,640 

3. Reserved— : 
Aboriginal, defence and public requirements ss 45.454,720 
4. Unoccupted and Unreserved .. as “is oF 126,646,400 
5. Total Area 36 oye LS oe % 335,116,800 


9. Australian Capital Territory.—Alienated land of the Territory (excluding the 
Jervis Bay area) at the end of 1950 comprised 10.9 per cent. of the total area, land in 
process of alienation 7.0 per cent., land held under lease and licence 54.5 per cent., land 
otherwise occupied, including city tenures 11.4 per cent. and unoccupied 16.2 per cent. 
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The following table shows particulars of land areas in the Australian Capital Territory 
(excluding the Jervis Bay area) at the end of 1950 :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS: AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL 
TERRITORY (a), 3ist DECEMBER, 1950. 














(Acres.) 
Particulars. Area. 
1. Alienated .. ae oe i Ferd he 63,635 
2. dn Process of Alienation a oF eh Cada 41,053 
3. Leased, etc.— nn eee 
Grazing, agriculture, etc., leases. . ant ee 310,695 
Grazing licences xs sod as bi i: 77 a 
Total tea - es “s 317,569 
4. Otherwise Occupied (b) a a ne = 66,115 
5. Unoceupied et the oe ee bes 94,128 
6. Total Area (a) a we ee se as 582,800 





(a) Excludes the Jervis Bay area of 18,000 acres—12,788 acres leased and 5,212 acres otherwise 
occupied—making a grand total of 600,800 acres. (6) Includes city area tenures. 


io. Summary.—The following table provides a summary for each State and 
Territory, and for Australia as a whole, of the alienation and occupation of Crown lands 
for 1949 and 1950 :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION QF CROWN LANDS. 


























































Private Lands. Crown Lands. 
Total 
In Process of Leased or Area. 
Py, Allenated. Alienation, Licensed. Other. 
7000 Per *000 Per ”000 Per *000 Per ’000 
Acres. Cent. Acres. | Cent. Acres, } Cent. Acres. Cent. Acres. 
1949. 
E ' 
N.S.W. (a) .. 50,881 | 25.69 14,885 | 7.52 | 116,405 | 58.78 15,866 | 8.01 198,037 
Victoria (b) .. 29,901 | 53.16 2,839 5.05 |! 10,059 | 17.88 13,447 | 23.91 56,246 
Queensland (5) 23,123 5.39 4,639 1.08 | 356,735 j 83.13 44,023 | 10.40 429,120 
3. Aust. (a) .. 13,510 5.55 696 0.29 | 172,91I | 71.09 56,128 | 23.07 243,245 
W. Aust. (a)... 20,694 3.31 11,585 1.85 | 223,691 | 35.82 | 368,618 | 59.02 624,588 
Tasmania (0).. 6,131 | 36.54 369 2.20 | 2,687 | 16.02 7,591 | 45.24 16,778 
N.T. (a) 7 455 | 0.14 a | 158,438 | 47.28 | 176,224 | 52.59 335,117 
A.C.T.(0).. 67 | 11.13 40 6.6: 304 | 50.55 190 | 31.70 601 
Australia .. | 144,762 | 7.60 35,053 | 1.84 [1,041,230 | 54.70 | 682,687 | 35.86 | 1,903,732 
5 1950. 
ee | 

N.S.W. (a + | 51,051 25.78 14,665 7.40 | 116,541 | 58.85 15,780 7-97 198,037 
Victoria (b) ». | 30,005 | 53.35 2,759 | 4.90 9,804 | 17.43 13,678 | 24.32 56,246 
Queensland 0) 23,483 | 5.47 3270 | 1.00} 359,422 | 83.76] 41,945 | 9-77] 429,120 
S. Aust. (a) . 13,690 | 5.63 583 | 0.24 | 173,463 | 71.31 55,509 | 22.82 2435245 
We. Aust. (a). 21,263 3.40 11,514 1.84 | 226,005 | 36.19 | 365,806 | 58.57 624,588 
Tasmania(a).. 6,143 | 36.61 365 2.18 2,829 | 16.86 7,441 | 44.35 16,778 
N.T. (a) oe | 455 O.14 eye “a 162,562 | 48.51 | 172,101 | 51.35 335,117 
A.C.T. (8)... | 64 |} £0.59 41 6.83 331 | 55.04 165 | 27.54 601 
Australia .. 146,554 7.68 34,197 1.80 11,050,956 | 55.20 | 672,425 | 35.32 | 1,903,732 




















(a) At 30th June. (6) At 31st December. 
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11. Diagram showing Condition of Public Estate.—The following diagram shows the 
condition of the public estate during the year 1950. The square itself represents the 
total area of Australia, while. the relative areas of individual States are shown by the 
vertical rectangles. The areas alienated from the State; those in process of alienation 
under various systems of deferred payments ; and the areas held under leases or licences 
are indicated by the differently shaded areas as described in the reference given above 
the diagram, and the areas unoccupied are left unshaded. 


LAND TENURE: AUSTRALIA, I950 
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CHAPTER V. 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 
A. SHIPPING. 

§ 1. System of Record. 


In the system of recording statistics of oversea shipping, Australia is considered as 
a unit, and, therefore, only one entry and one clearance is counted for each voyage, 
without regard to the number of States visited (see also Section 5 following, paragraph 1.) 

On the arrival at, or departure from, a port in Australia, whether from or for an 
oversea country or from another port in Australia, the master or agent must “‘ enter ”’ 
the vessel with the Customs authorities at the port, and supply certain prescribed 
information in regard to the ship, passengers and cargo. At the end of each month 
the information so obtained is forwarded to this Bureau. This arrangement has been 
in operation since 1st July, 1924. 

The volume of the vessel, as distinct from the cargo it carries, is recorded in net 
tons, ie., the gross tonnage or internal cubical capacity less certain deductions on account 
of crew spaces, engine room, water ballast and other spaces not used for passengers or 
cargo. It is thus a rough measure of the capacity of the vessel for cargo or passengers. 
The unit of measurement is a ton of 100 cubic feet. 

Cargo is recorded in tons weight or in tons measurement (40 cubic feet). 

From ist July, 1914 the Trade and Shipping of Australia have been recorded for 
the fiscal years ending 30th June. 

Particulars of vessels exclusively engaged in transporting troops and war materials 
during the 1939-45 War years are excluded from the following tables of ‘“‘ oversea ” and 
“interstate” shipping movement which, therefore, relate primarily to vessels engaged 
in normal trade (ie., carrying part or full cargo for civil purposes), and are strictly com- 
parable with pre-war figures. 


§ 2, Oversea Shipping. 


1. Total Movernent.—The following table shows the number of entrances of oversea 
steam and motor vessels and sailing vessels (including those with auxiliary power) into 
Australian ports, and the aggregate net tonnage, during each of the years 1938-39 and 
1941-42 to 1949-50 :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING: ENTRANCES OF VESSELS DIRECT, AUSTRALIA. 


























Steam and Motor. Sailing. Total. 
Year. | 
Number. | ee Number. | ™ ico Number. | Noh ay 
1938-39... wat 1,725 6,684 151 27 1,876 6,711 
1941-42 an ae 1,248 5,166 28 | 8 1,276 55174 
1942-43... i 943 3,820 13 4 956 3,824 
1943-44 se re 1,085 4,482 9 2 1,094 | 4,484 
1944-45. ++ | 1,051 4,480 8 | 4 1,059 4484 
1945-46... ed 1,140 5,260 6 3 1,146 5,263 
1946-47... -. 1 1,187 5,183: 15 3 1,202 5,186 
1947-48... - 1,448 6,075 | 22 8 1,470 6,083 
1948-49. os 1,696 DATS 10 I 1,706 73476 
1949-50. ars 1,931 8,715 II I 1,942 8,716 
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The average tonnage per vessel entered has risen from 3,577 tons per vessel in 
1938-39 to 4,488 tons in 1949-50. 


Particulars of the total oversea movement of shipping for each year from 1822 to 
1920-21 will be found in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 507, for each year from 1921-22 to 
1930-31 in Official Year Book No. 25, p. 189, and for each of the years 1931-32 to 1937-38 
in Official Year Book No. 34, p. 81. 


2. Total Oversea Shipping, States.—The following table shows, for each State, the 
number of entrances and clearances of vessels direct from and to oversea countries, and 
the aggregate net tonnage, during the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING: ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES OF VESSELS, DIRECT, 





















































STATES, 
1948-49. 1949-50. 
Entrances. Clearances. Entrances. Clearances. 
State or Territary. = 
Number. Pee oa Number. atin Number. P Coane | Number. Bo a 
| 
New South Wales 491 | 1,931 477 | 1,885 506 | 2,137 551 | 2,293 
Victoria. . ss 323 | 1,465 268 | 1,214 396 | 1,829 349 | 1,641 
Queensland Si 264 993 308 | 1,094 264 866 322 | 1,133 
South Australia .. 139 585 125 513 194 845 141 610 
Western Australia 458 | 2,381 572 | 2713 545 | 2,901 573 | 2,868 
Tasmania oe 22 105 23 106 2 114 20 95 
Northern Territory 9 16 7} 12 | 12} 24 91 22 
{ 

Total ahs 1,706 | 7,476 | 1,780 | 7,537 | 1,942 | 8,716 | 1,965 | 8,662 











3. Shipping Communication with various Countries.—Records of the number and 
tonnage of vessels arriving from and departing to particular countries, as they are 
invariably made, may be misleading for the reason that the tonnage of a vessel can 
be recorded against one country only, notwithstanding that the same vessel on the same 
voyage may carry cargo or passengers to or from Australia from or to several countries. 
For instance, a mail steamer on a voyage from the United Kingdom to Australia, through 
the Suez Canal, may call at Marseilles, Genoa, Port Said, Aden and Colombo, yet can be 
crodited only to the United Kingdom, the country where the voyage commenced, to the 
exclusion of all of the others from the records. Also a number of vessels touch at New 
Zealand ports on their voyages to and from the United States of America and Canada, 
but their tonnages are not included in the records of Australian shipping trade with New 
Zealand. Similarly, the record of shipping engaged in trade between Australis and the 
United Kingdom via South African porta does not show tonnage to and from South 
Africa, the whole of it being included in the figures for United-Kingdom. In view of 
this defect, statistics relating to the direction of the shipping to and from Australia 
are restricted to the following tables in which countries situated on the main trade 
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routes are grouped together. This grouping into larger geographical divisions to some 
extent avoids the limitations referred to, except, as already pointed out, in the case of 
Africa and New Zealand. 


OVERSEA SHIPPING : COUNTRY GROUPS FROM WHICH ENTERED OR TO WHICH 
CLEARED, AUSTRALIA. 










































































With 
Countries. ; ooree a | 1938-39. } 1945-46. |1946-47. 11947-48. |1948—49. | 1949-50. 
ae 
Net Tonnacs ENTERED (’000). 

United Kingdom and Jf| Cargo | 1,878 795 943 | 1,130 | 2,060 | 3,252 
European Countries Ballast | = 121 18 2 6 45 77 
, Cargo 797 | 317 302 303 | 442 565 
New Zealand (a) Ballast 242 188 224 223 128 197 
Asiatic Countries and f{} Cargo 2,206 | 2,071 | 1,984 | 2,288 | 2,778 | 3,250 
Pacific Islands Ballast 256 445 426 933 928 429 
- Cargo | 44 360 370 273 236 | 277 
Africa (a) Ballast 123 3 47 88 133 33 
North and Central [| Cargo I,059 | 1,024 861 823 693 602 
America -- Uf Ballast e: 12 I 3 Io | 8 
. Cargo 10 30 26 fei ar} 26 

South America, “| Ballast Seve Une ee pS [ 
Cargo | 5,964 |} 4,597 | 4,486 | 4,828 | 6,230 | 7,972 
Total .. 9 | Ballast | 747} 666 | __700 | 1,255 | 1,246 | 744 
6,711 | 5,263 | 5,186 | 6,083 | 7,476 | 8,716 

Net TonnaGEe CLEARED (’000). 

United United Kingdom and f| Cargo | 2,778 | 1,205 | 1,643 | 1,996 | 2,985 | and {| Cargo 2,778 | 1,205 | 1,643 | 1,996 | 2,785 | 2,767 
European Countries . Ballast 13 7 17 54 78 
Cargo gor 502 575 565 722 806 
New Zealand (a) as Ballast 37 70 75 zy 52 36 
Asiatic Countries and {| Cargo 1,687 | 1,548 | 1,387 | 1,601 | 1,786 | 2,032 
Pacific Islands Ballast 743 889 839 980 | 1,499 | 2,205 
Cargo 172 98 142 172 138 190 
Bier (4) Ballast 6 4 3 25 47 
North and Central {| Cargo 440 620 409 373 392 391 
America Ballast 46 408 108 144 79 83 

Cargo 12 3 9 5 2 
South America Ballast 89 1B [oe 
Cargo 5,990 | 3,976 | 4,165 a7 5828 6,209 
Total .. Ballast | 845 | 1.454 | 1,055 | 1-138 | 1,709 | 2,453 
6,835 | 5430 | 5,220 | 5,845 | 7,537 | 8,662 








(a) See explanation above. 


4. Nationality of Oversea Shipping—Due to war conditions, the proportion of 
shipping of British nationality progressively declined from 72.82 per cent. in 1938~39 
to 43.40 per cent. in 1943-44. On the other hand, the proportion of United States of 
America shipping visiting Australia during the same period advanced from 2.61 per 
cent. in 1938-39 to 33.07 per cent. in 1943-44. Thereafter the trend was reversed, and 
in 1949-50 the proportion of British shipping entered was 69.54 per cent. and of American 
5.35 per cent. 
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Particulars of the nationality of oversea shipping which entered Australia during 
the five years ended 30th? June,&1950 and the year 1938-39 are given in the following 
table :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING: ENTRANCES ACCORDING TO NATIONALITY OF VESSELS, 
AUSTRALIA. 


(7000 Net Tons.) 
























































Nationality. 1938-39. } 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
ai De easy a So. eae of | 
i ! 
BritisH— i | 
Australian es os 331 308 153 86 , 218 | 250 
Canadian 28 no 20 106 47 48 } 69 | 4l 
New Zealand... is 563 89 109 104 5 147 243 
United Kingdom 38 3.744 | 3,024] 3,537 | 3,088! 4,956! 5,344 
Other British .. oe 229 57 107 . 202 | 123 183 
In Cargo... .. | 45379 | 3.074] 3.420} 3,588! 4,592 | 5,559 
In Ballast .. 2 508 510 533 840 | Q21 502 
i ae ae 
Total British .. sé 4,887 3,584 3,953 4,428 5,513 6,061 
Percentage of total .. | 72.82] 68.10] 76.22] 72.79; 73-74 | 69.54 
ForErgn— 
Danish. . acd sh 55 3 17 50 99 | 143 
Dutch .. re '. 291 132 225 244 | 269 286 
French ie St 108 37 63 76 ' 80 |; 129 
German ts 21s 14 = Ss hen Jy, ee fe es 
Italian i ti 68 4 15 9 162; ~ 161 
Japanese aye ws 330 Io Ss 7 Rise fe teed 
Norwegian is - 325 213 218 206 | 489 690 
Swedish 124 116 119g ne 151 147 
United States of America 175 985 437 571 356 466 
Other Foreign .. 207 183 139 499 | 357 633 
In Cargo ne we 1,585 1,523 1,066 1,240 ; 1,638 2,413 
In Ballast .. Ne 239 156 167 415 | 325 242 
Total Foreign. . 5 1,824 | 1,679] 1,233) 1,655 1,963 | 2,655 
Percentage of total .. 27.18 | 31.90] 23.78 | 27.21 ' 26.26) 30.46 
In Cargo. .. | 5,964} 4,597} 4,486) 4,828 | 6,230) 7,972 
Percentage of total |. | 88.87} 87.35] 86.50] 79.37 , 83.33 | 91-46 
In Ballast... at 747 666 joo | 1,255 1,246 744 
Percentage of total .. 11.13 12.65 13.50 | 20.63 16.67 8.54 
i 
Grand Total .. sy 6,711 5,263 5,186 6,083. 7,476 8,716 





The Australian tonnage which entered Australia from overseas during the year 
1949-50 represented 2.87 per cent. of the total tonnage entered and was confined mainly 
to the New Zealand and Pacific Island trade. 
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The proportion of oversea shipping tonnage which entered Australia in cargo ranged, 
in the years shown, between about 80 per cent. and 90 per cent., the lowest percentage 
being 79.37 in 1947-48 and the highest 91.46 in 1949-50. 
which cleared in cargo, however, has declined from 87.64 per cent. in 1938-39 to 71.68 
per cent, in 1949-50, the trend over the period being generally downward. 


The proportion of shipping 


§ 3. Shipping at Principal Ports. 


1. Total Shipping, Australia.—The following table shows the total volume of 
shipping—oversea, interstate and coastwise—which entered the principal ports of 
Australia during the years 1946-47 to 1949-50 compared with 1938-39. Warships are 


excluded from the table. 


TOTAL SHIPPING : ENTRANCES AT PRINCIPAL PORTS, AUSTRALIA. 























1938-39. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Port of Entry. Net Net Net | x Net Net 
Ane | Tons ceca Tons ae Tons — Tons ad Tons 
* | ('ooo). * | (’e00). * | ooo). * | ooo.) Tr |} ooo.) 
New South Wales— 
Sydney +» | 7,384 | 1x,650 | 3,628 | 5.837 | 3,750 | 6,225 | 4,142 | 7,599 | 3,927 | 8,149 
Kembla oe 850 | 1,225 361 932 351 928 335 757 403 971 
Newcastle oe 4:273 | 5:099 | 2,399 | 3,293 | 2,320 | 3,430 | 2,367 | 3,415 2,1T9 3,190 
Victoria— 
Melbourne ar 3,384 | 8,537 | 1,821 | 4,835 | 2,012 | §,599 | 2,203 , 7,034 | 2,328 8,268 
Geelong 486 850 : 138 402 | 184 605 | 144 522 318 Sto 
H ‘ H 5 
Queensland— { i | ‘ ! ' 
Brisbane es 1,472 | 4,916 517 | 1,628 560 | 1,820} 712 ' 2,695 783, 2,840 
Bowen oe 188 336 104 181 7oO 147 83 ' 189 67 | 139 
Cairns 2 725 790 227 292 239 350 245 430 238 | 446 
Gladstone = 155 526 57 128 47 144 67 194 60 180 
Mackay os 219 546 67 129 49 117 69 195 70 197 
Rockhampton .. 252 596 55 97 47 111 49 98 58 | IZ 
Thursday Island 158 303 46 9 85 12 66 13 74 | 15 
Townsville... 641 | 1,473 29 407 216 494 213 657 237 | 696 
South Australia— | 
Adelaide «- | 2,988 | 5,524 1 2,446] 2,758 | 2,595 | 3,319 | 2,939 | 4,129 | 2,686 | 4,843 
Lincoln . 438 493 395 459 440 537 428 561 353 449 
Pirie .. ae 619 815 303 630 301 730 286) 742 268 642 
Wallaroo ae 281 220 165 140 224 193 224 238 239 210 
Whyalla ate 680 | 1,037 448 | 1,111 476 | 1,137 332 837 373 | 1,033 
| 
Western Austratia— 
Fremantle oe 846 | 4,0%2 571 | 2,583 738 | 3,284 946 | 4,592 | 1,010 } 5,207 
Albany Ps 125 511 44 142 49 200 37 136 35 lg 
Bunbury ae 107 240 50 145 62 184 68 194 56 175 
Carnarvon ais 115 183 73 96 78 99 79 98 99 135 
Geraldton . 132 29i 69 177 94 239 97 248 94 | 246 
Tasmania— 
Hobart ata 616 | 1,153 270 420 293 540 303 565 279 646 
Burnie ve 577 781 165 187 163 227 163 257 196 268 
Devonport wie 492 476 206 2it 183 223 175 215 217 aur 
Launceston aa 460 502 301 281 290 292 308 273 324 282 
Northern Territory— 
Darwin oe 176 184 26 57 33 55 28 49 42 65 
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2. Total Shipping—Australia, New Zealand and United Kingdom.—The following 
table shows the total shipping tonnage which entered the principal ports of Australia 
during 1949-50, of New Zealand during 1949 and of;the United Kingdom during 1950. 


TOTAL SHIPPING: ENTRANCES AT PORTS, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 




















Net | Net 
Port Entered | Port. Tintered 
(ooo) | (000). 

AUSTRALIA— || ENGLanD anD WaLEs— 
Melbourne Me ic.) . a 8,268 London 26,724 
Sydney (N.S. W.).. at 8,149 Liverpool (inc. Birkenhead) 16,212 
Fremantle (W.A.) ne 5,207 Southampton .. 12,169 
Adelaide (S.A.)_.. a 4,843 | Tyne Port a si 7,501 
Newcastle (N.S.W.) ae 3,190 || Hull .. “a bed 5571 
Brisbane (Qld.) .. bs 2,840 | Swansea ie ae 45373 
Whyalla (S.A.)_.. a 1,033 Bristol . . : 4,150 
Kembla (N.S.W.) ee 971 | Manchester (inc. Runcorn) 3,736 
Geelong (Vic.) .. oe 810 Cardiff Ss Ss 35724 
Townsville (Qid.). . s 696 Plymouth se es 1,743 
Hobart (Tas.) .. ats 646 
Pirie (S.A.) 2 af 642 |! 
Lincoln (8.A.).. a 449 jt 
Cairns (Qld.) : is 446 | 
Launceston (Tas. ) 282 |: 
Burnie (Tas.) ~ .. 268 | 
Geraldton (W.A.) 246 | 
Devonport (‘Tas.).. 211 | ScorLanp— 

; i Glasgow os se 5,638 

New ZEALAND— : 1 
Wellington a = | 3,268 | 
Lyttleton ; ae 1,969 |! 
Auckland | 1,913 | 
Dunedin | 786 i 
Napier .. | 321 i 
New Plymouth | 303 | Norraern Instanp— 
Bluff .. 


299 i Belfast au & 5,845 


—_——~+ 





§ 4. Vessels Built and Registered. 


|. Vessels Built.—The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels 
built in Australia during each of the calendar years 1938 and 1946 to 1950, so far as such 
information can be ascertained from the Shipping Registers of the various States. The 
Merchant Shipping Act, under which vessels are registered in Australia, does not, however, 
make it compulsory to register vessels under 15 tons burden if engaged in river or coastal 
trade. Larger vessels are also exempt from registration if not engaged in trade. Yachts 
and small trading vessels may be, and frequently are, registered at the request of the 
owners. 
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VESSELS BUILT IN AUSTRALIA. 


| f 





























{ 
} Steam. Motor.(a) Sailing. Total, 
' t a, ee bl : Rapier eta eae 
Year. ° Tonnage. : Tonnage. ‘ Tonnage. : Tonnage. 
| No. — >| Bee : | No. /-/—-—, —: -- | No. |-——— 
| Gross. ; Net. | Gross. Net. | Gross. Net. | Gross. | Net. 
=F ; i 
1938 2. fe. a ie 6 4) 721} 394) 2 say TP es II 721 304 
1946... 41 9,448] 4,571{ 19: 98 678 5 240' 160] 28/ 10,669] 5,409 
1947. .- | 516,100) 8,391] 25, 1,426} gr2' 8 296 296! 38} 17,822] 9,599 
t948«. | 3) 14,583] 8,604, 9) 1.376} 741] ..° .. -+ | T2/15,959) 9.345 
1949 .. ; 2| 9,673} 5.427) 9 726] 383! .. oes oe II} 10,399, 5,810 
1950 .. ; 2{ 8,005} 4,141 9! 1,213 648) Se tes II] 9,218] 4,789 








(a) Includes vessels with auxiliary motors. 


z. Vessels Registered.—The following table shows the number and net tonnage of 
steam, sailing and other vessels on the register of each State on the 31st December, 
1950 :— 


VESSELS ON THE STATE REGISTERS, 3ist DECEMBER, 1950. 












































Barges, 
St d cari Hi 2 
€am an — Tre S, 
Motor. Propelled by | Fitted with ae, not Total. 
xilla: elt= 
State or Territory. Sail Only. Power. propelled. 
No. | gous. | No- | gong, | No. Ket No. | ons. | No | gon. 
New South Wales | 488} 70,752] 159} 5,911 Lot] 1,447/ 38] 9,274] 786] 87,384 
Victoria : 182} 159,802] 46 563! 45| 1,507| 41[16,819] 314] 178,601 
Queensland a 77| 26,729} 62} 1,166 57| 808] 12! 1,536] 208) 30,239 
South Australia . . 85} 32,422] 15; 307! 36] 1,860] 38) 5,833) 174} 40,431 
Western Australia 45| 4,313] 229) 3,324) 70] 1,724] 5! 396) 349} 9,757 
Tasmania 38} 3,798] 45] 1,647) 75! 2,067! 1} 382! 159} 7,804 
Northern Territory oe e 16] 154 3 50' -- ae 19 204 
Total .. | 915}297,816) 572)/13,072| 387] 9,472: 135] 34,240] 2,009] 354,600 
| 











3. Worid Shipping Tonnage.— Previous issues of the Official Year Book have contained 
tables, compiled from Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, showing the number and gross tonnages 
of steam, motor and sailing vessels owned by the various maritime countries of the world. 
The tables are not repeated in this issue, but the following information is derived from the 
same source. At 1st July, 1950, the total steamers, motor ships and sailing vessels of 
100 gross tons and upwards throughout the world amounted to 31,732 with a gross 
tonnage of 85,302,000. Of these totals, steamers numbered 19,254 for 63,543,000 gross 
tons, motorships, 11,598 for 21,040,000 gross tons and sailing vessels and barges 880 for 
719,000 gross tons. In addition, there were 2,158 oil tankers of 1,000 gross tons and 
upwards with a gross tonnage of 16,866,000. Australian steamers, motorships and 
sailing vessels, 355 for 541,000 gross tons, constituted 1.12 per cent. and 0.63 per cent. 
respectively of the total numbers and tonnage. There were no Australian oil tankers 
of 1,000 gross tons and upwards registered. 


InTERSTATE SHIPPING. I4I 


§ 5. Interstate Shipping. 


1. System of Record.—JInterstate Shipping comprises two elements: (a) Vessels 
engaged solely in interstate trade: and (b) Veasels trading between Australia and 
oversea countries and in the course of their voyage proceeding from one State to 
another. (It should be mentioned that these vessels, except under special circumstances, 
do not engage in interstate carrying.) No complexity enters into the record of 
those in category (a), but with regard to the method of recording the movements of 
the oversea vessels (b) some explanation is necessary. Each State desires that its 
shipping statistics (which are prepared in this Bureau) should show in full its shipping 
communication with oversea countries, but at the same time it is necessary to avoid 
any duplication in the statistics for Australia as a whole. In order to meet these dual 
requirements, a vessel arriving in any State from an oversea country— say United 
Kingdom—via another State, is recorded in the second State as from United Kingdom 
vita States, thus distinguishing the movement from a direct oversea entry. Continuing 
the voyage, the vessel is again recorded for the statistics of the third State as from 
United Kingdom via other States. On an inward voyage the clearance from the first 
State to the second State is a clearance interstate, and is included with interstate 
tonnage in conformity with the pre-federation practice of the States, and to preserve 
the continuity of State statistics: Thus, movements of ships which are, from the 
standpoint of Australia as a whole, purely coastal movement, must for the individual 
States be recorded as ‘‘ Oversea via other States”’ or “‘ Interstate” according to the 
direction of the movement. The significance of the record of these movements will be 
more clearly seen from the following tabular presentation of the inward and outward 
voyages to and from Australia of a mail steamer which, it is presumed, reaches Fremantle 
(Western Australia) and then proceeds to the terminal port of the voyage—Sydney (New 
South Wales)—via South Australia and Victoria. From the terminal port the vessel 
will commence the outward voyage, and retrace its inward track. 


ITINERARY OF AN OVERSEA VESSEL ON AUSTRALIAN COAST. 
i 


Recorded as— 
‘ { 
Particulars. ; Forthe State ! 
‘ and for . For the States. 
Australia. 








| 
Inward Voyage— 
Enters Fremantle from United Kingdom } Preren aa 
Clears Fremantle for Adelaide .. 
Enters Adelaide from United “Kingdom 
via Fremantle ; ee oe 
Clears Adelaide for Melbourne . oe a0 
Enters Melbourne from United “Kingdom : 
via Adelaide . : 
Clears Melbourne for Sydney 
Enters Sydney from United: ‘Kingdora 
via Melbourne 


Interstate direct 


Sie .. Oversea via States 
Interstate direct 


oe .. Oversea via States 
Interstate direct 


Oversea via States 


Outward Voyage— ' 
Clears Sydney for United Hiogom via 
Melbourne 
Enters Melbourne from, Sydney 
Clears Melbourne for United Kingdom via 
+ Adelaide .. +: te 
Enters Adelaide from Melbourne : Interstate direct 
Clears Adelaide for United Kingdom via 
Fremantle. . . a + .. Oversea via States 
Enters Fremantle from Adelalde os ai -. | Interstate direct 
Clears Fremantle for United Kingdom .. ‘ Overseadirect | 


Si .. Oversea cia States 
Interstate direct 


Oversea via States 


i 
, 





From the method outlined above, the requirements for Australia and for the 
individual States are ascertained as follows. (a) The aggregate of all ships recorded 
for each State as ‘“* Oversea direct” gives the oversea shipping for Australia as a whole‘ 
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(b) the aggregate for all ships recorded in any State as “ Oversea direct” plus those 
tecorded as “‘ Oversea via States” gives the total oversea shipping for that State; and 
(c) the aggregate for all ships recorded as ‘‘ Oversea via States” may also be used, 
together with those recorded as ‘‘ Interstate direct,” to furnish figures showing the total 
interstate movement of shipping. 


It should be remembered, however, that all oversea vessels do not follow the same 
itinerary as the vessel in the table above. 


2. Interstate Movement.—{i) Interstate direct. The following table shows the number 
of entrances and the tonnage of vessels recorded into each State from any other State 
(including oversea vessels on interstate direct voyages) during each of the years 1945-46 
to 1949~50 compared with the year 1938-39. The shipping of the Murray River, between 
the States of New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia, is excluded :— 


INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING: ENTRANCES OF VESSELS INTERSTATE 





























DIRECT. 
State or Territory. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Noumsege. 
New South Wales. . ie 2,183 1,112 1,136 1,133 1,227 1,176 
Victoria .. “ ies 2,243 1,104 1,209 1,224 1,288 1329 
Queensland fe oe 639 303 340 306 360 379 
South Australia .. ve 1,036 482 647 678 756 710 
Western Australia wie 382 221 256 326 465 420 
Tasmania : i 1,301 695 706 717 7II 765 
Northern Territory Ae 39 | 6 14 16 15 | 27 
SESS SNES SEEISTS (OSEICSS SS (CeCe aaaaa, (O OOO) (sr UT 
Total ae “ | 7,823 3,923 45308 4.400 4,822 4,806 








Nest Tons (’oo0o). 











New South Wales. . oe 6,205 2,439 3,041 2,977 3,636 34570 
Victoria .. f és 45751 1,815 2,568 2,690 3,067 3,245 
Queensland wt wk 1,730 587 728 587 927 987 
South Australia .. os 3,322 1,247 1,871 1,963 2,578 2,687 
Western Australia. . acs 2,019 1,045 1,165 1,395 2,164 2,167 
Tasmania . < 1,770 674 739 772 668 746 
Northern Territory en 103 20 28 -25 26 36 

Total af id 19,900 7,827 | 10,140 | 10,409 | 13,066 | 13,438 





From 1938-39 the total net tonnage of interstate shipping declined steadily each 
year up to 1942-43, when it represented only 38 per cent. of the total for the pre-war 
year. It remained practically unchanged during the next three years, but increased 
by over 29 per cent. in 1946-47. There was little change in 1947-48, the tonnage for 
that year being about 52 per cent. of the 1938-39 total. By 1949-50 the total had 
risen to 68 per cent. of the 1938-39 total. 


(if) Overaea via States. To ascertain the aggregate movement of shipping between 
the States, including the total interstate movements of oversea vessels, the figures in the 
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following table which show the number of entrances and clearances of vessels to and 
from oversea countries via other Australian States and the aggregate tonnage, must be 
added to those in the preceding table :— 


INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING: ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES OF 
VESSELS OVERSEA VIA OTHER AUSTRALIAN STATES. 





























Entrances. Clearances. Total. 
Btate or Territory . Net Net Net : 
Number. Tons Number. Tons Number. Tons 
(’oo0). (’c00). (‘ooo). 
1948-49. 
New South Wales .. 439 2,375 466 2,314 905 4,689 
Victoria... 3 457 2,523 410 2,095 867 4,618 
Queensland. . te IQ 1,045 169 904 360 1,949 
South Australia wd 212 1,202 237 1,201 449 2,403 
Western Australia .. 20 88 27 142 47 230 
Tasmania .. ng 72 352 72 335 144 687 
Northern Territory .. Xe Se I 6 I 6 
Total we 1,391 7,585 1,382 6,997 2,773 14,582 
1949-50. 

New South Wales .. 560 3,050 460 2,520 | 1,020 52570 
Victoria... - 590 3,232 417 2,296 | 1,007 5,528 
Queensland. . a 224 1,224 181 931 405 2,155 
South Australia =... 302 1,684 269 1,460 571 39144 
bs lonaeele Australia .. 34 158 8 34 42 192 
‘asmania .. . 72 324 8 10 159 734 
Northern Territory .. = ae i . I 7 I 
Total ss 1,782 9,672 1,423 7,652 3,205 17,324 





Oversea vessels moving interstate are with few exceptions not engaged in the active 
interstate trade of Australia, but are merely proceeding to the several States in 
continuation of their oversea voyages. 


(iii) Total, Australia. The following table shows the total interstate movement of 
shipping, including oversea vessels travelling oversea via States and interstate direct, 
for each of the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING: TOTAL, AUSTRALIA. 








Entrances. Clearauces. 
Year. Rates 
a et Tons 
Number. Number. ('000), 

1938-39... 8 es 9,603 9,669 30,000 
1945-46. .- . 4,456 4,491 10,584 
1946-47... ei <a 5,122 55173 14,258 
1947-48 .. os Ans 5,557 5,594 16,386 
1948-49... xe ane 6,213 6,212 20,553 
1949-50... os oe 6,588 6,710 23,296 
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(iv) Total, States, The following table shows, for each State, the number of entrances 
and clearances of vessels from and for other States, and the aggregate tonnage, during 


the years 1948-49 and 1949-50, and includes the interstate movements of oversea 


vessels :-— 


INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING: TOTAL, STATES. 





H 
: 















































i 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Entrances. Clearances. Entrances. Clearances. 
State or Territory. j 
Number. Balle Number'| Ela Number. ae Number. _ 
(‘ooo). (ooo). (000) (’000) 
Bio —-—f--- + 
New South Wales | 1,666 | 6,012 | 1,689 | 5,937 || 1,736 | 6,620 | 1,750 | 6,567 
Victoria -- | 15745 | 5,590 | 1,812 | 5,878 1,919 | 6,476 | 1,965 | 6,661 
Queensland . 551 | 3,971 547 | 1,905 603 | 2,211 567 1,932 
South Australia .. 968 | 3,780 975 | 3833 I,0I2 | 4,372 | 1,065 4,587 
Western Australia 485 | 2,252 378 | 1,965 454 | 2,326 433 2,404 
Tasmania a 783 | 1,020 796 | 1,007 837 | 1,069 898 I,IOI 
Northern Territory 15 26 16 28 27 36 32 44 
Bi Seen Perma Se ieaed 
Total 6,213 }20,651 | 6,212 | 20,553 6,588 | 23,110 | 6,710 | 23,296 
i hh 





3. Shipping Engaged Solely in Interstate Trade.—The following table shows, for each 
State, the number of entrances direct from other States, of vessels engaged solely in 
interstate trade during the years 1948-49 and 1949-50, together with the net tonnage. 


SHIPPING ENGAGED SOLELY IN INTERSTATE TRADE: ENTRANCES. 





State or Territory. 


Number. ( : ( 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 


Western Australia . : 


Tasmania .. 


Northern Territory a 


Total 


1948-49. 


1949-50. 





| 





t 


i 
; 
756} 
920 | 
212 
418 
103 
668 
14 


Net Tons 
*000). 


! 
i 





Number. 


Net Tons 
*o00). 





1,530 762 1,647 
1,147 980 1,279 
404 240 427 
888 | 423 1,104 
235 92 244 
522, | 795 527 
2I | 26} 34 
49747 3,228 5262 
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4. Interstate and Coastal Shipping Services.—The following table shows particulars, 
so far as they are available, of all vessels engaged in regular interstate or coastal services 
at the end of each of the years 1946 to 1950 compared with the year 1938 :— 


INTERSTATE AND COASTAL SHIPPING SERVICES : AUSTRALIA. 





























Particulars: 1938. | 1946.(b) | 1947.(b) | 1948.(d) 1949.(6) | 1950.(b) 
Number of companies : | 
operating Se i 30 26 26 25 24: 24 
Number of vessels .. whe 167 158 169 163 161 164 
Tonnace Gross .. . + | 366,182 | 480,089 | 502,854 | 478,614 | 490,524 | 471,110 
2 Net... .. 1 200,131 | 275,921 | 285,160 | 271,452 | 276,178 | 262,312 
Horse-power (Nominal) .. | 39,598 | 41,210 | 49,505 | 43,463 | 42,147 | 55,452 
Number of (1st class .. ' 3,909 1,808 1,481 1,443 1,475 2,003 
passengers for} 2nd class | } 
which licensed) and steer- | | 
(a) age -. , 1,719 627 366 339 | 340 | 539 
Master and | \ 
Complement of} officers .. 557 585 616 634 | 630 606 
Crew... Engineers - 606 644 684 672 673 695 
Crew  .. , 4,663 | 4,732 | 4,649] 4.5441 4,532 | 4767 
(a) Excluding purely day passenger accommodation. (6) Includes vessels under the control of tbe 


Australian Shipping Board. 


§ 6. Shipping Cargo. 


1. Oversea and Interstate Cargo.—(i) Australia. The table hereunder shows the 
aggregate tonnage of oversea cargo discharged and shipped and the tonnage of 
_ interstate cargo shipped in Australian ports for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared 

with the year 1938-39. Cargo which was stated in cubic feet has been converted to tons 
Measurement on the basis of 40 cubic feet to the ton. 


SHIPPING CARGO MOVEMENT: AUSTRALIA. 




















(’000.) 
Oversea Cargo. Interstate Cargo. 
Year. ser Eten Se Byes eae ea SSIES eee Ss, 
Discharged. 1 Shipped. Shipped. 

seins Sete, st sails pa, ee ee 

Tons Weight.) Tons Meas. |Tons Weight Tons Meas. |Tons Weight.| Tons Meas. 

1938-39 . 4,208 2,191 | 5,138 | 1,093 7,221 1,731 
1945-46 <3 4,600 1,649 ; 2,462 1,470 6,216 1,213 
1946-47 vet 4,171 1,394 3,097 1,357 7,264 1,272 
1947-48 . 4,982 1,916 4,532 , 1,245 71109 1,261 
1948-49 wait 5,849 | 2,572 52423 1,366 6,230 1,173 
1949-50. 7,686 | 3,576 | 5,061 1,388 6,419 1,207 


! | 





(ii) Principal Ports. The following table shows the tonnage of oversea and 
interstate cargo discharged and shipped at principal porte during 1949-50. Comparable 
figures for the year 1948-49 appear in Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 40. 
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CARGO DISCHARGED AND SHIPPED AT PRINCIPAL PORTS, 1949 50. 
(Tons Weight and Tons Measurement Combined—’000.) 




































































Discharged. Shipped. 
Port. : ; 
Oversea. | Interstate.| Total. Oversea. | Interstate. | Total. 
=| 
| | 

Sydney - + 3,168 806 | 3,974 | 1,591 514 | 2,105 
Kembla 114 999 | 1,113 88 325 | 413 
Newcastle 283 | 1,171} 1,454 289 2,247 ; 2,536 
Other .. . sie ae f 32 II, 43 
Total, New South Wales ; 3,565 | 2,976 | 6,541 2,000 3,097 | 5,007 
Melbourne ! 3,556 1,867 5.423 1,028 680 1,708 
Geelong 395 148 543 481 12 493 
Portland 44 4 48 II II 
Total, Victoria 3,995 2,019 6,014 1,520 692 2,212 
Brisbane 813 453 1,266 398 162 560 
Cairns .. 33 26 59 113 99 212 
Townsville : 63 45 108 113 71 184 
Other .. 38 59 97 217 165 382 
Total, Queensland 947 583 1,530 841 497 i 1,338 
Adelaide | 1,049 954 | 2,003 426 398 | 824 
Pirie .. : Io 83 184 231 160 391 
Wallaroo “ 40 3 43 152 22 174 
Whyalla wath. Bs 165 165 8 1,966! 1,974 
Other .. . 69 54 123 151 32 183 
Total, South Australia .. 1,259 1,259 | 2,518 968 2,578 | 34546 
Fremantle 1,117 392 1,509 578 73 651 
Bunbury 45 . 45 144 34 178 
Geraldton 47 sf 47 145 8 153 
Other .. 42 30 72 45 26 71 
Total, Western Australia 1,251 422 1,673 912 141 1,053 
Hobart 170 390 560 142 214 356 
Devonport 13 42 55 76 84 
Launceston - 167 167 32 120 152 
Other .. 15 84 99 25 205 230 
Total, Tasmania 198 683, 881 207 615 822 

Darwin (Northern Terri- 
tory) oe 48 24 72 6 6 
Total, AUSTRALIA 11,263 7,966 | 19,229 6,448 7,626 | 14,074 
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2. Oversea Cargo by Nationality of Vessels Carrying.—The following table shows the 
total oversea cargo discharged and shipped combined, according to the nationality of 
the vessels carrying, during the years 1945~46 to 1949-50 compared with the year 1938- 
39 — 


OVERSEA CARGO DISCHARGED AND SHIPPED—NATIONALITY OF VESSELS : 
AUSTRALIA. 
(Tons Weight and Tons Measurement Combined—’000.) 


7 t 


VeaselsRegistered at Ports in— 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 





British Countries— 


Australia 267 286 306 237 
United Kingdom 6,957 8,293 | 10,167 | 11,468 
Canada , 121 85 132 83 


New Zealand 


233 203 226 253 
Other British 


187 425 395 379 





Total British .. 


Re 7,765 9,292 | 11,136] 12,411 
Percentage of Total. . 


77-51 | 73-30 | 73-21 | 70.08 





Foreign Countries— 


Denmark 38 105 265 378 
France. . go 95 123 187 
Italy 37 18 217 176 
Japan .. iA oe Ms a 

Netherlands (a) . 327 512! 531 646 
Norway 547 566 1,149 1,712 
Sweden 314 408 453 589 


659 | 1,083 688 307 


United States of “America. ; 
. 245 597 649 | 1,215 


Other Foreign 





Germany ae a 








Total Foreign. . Se 3,482 4,005 2,253 3,384 4,075 5,300 
Percentage of Total. . 27-57 | 39-34 | 22.49] 26.70) 26.79} 29.92 
Grand Total -. | 12,631 | 10,181 | ro,or8 | 12,676 | 15,211. | 17,711 





(a ‘Include +Netherlands East Indies. 


Owing to war conditions the percentage of cargo carried in British vessels decreased 
from 72.43 in 1938-39 to 41.37 in 1943-44, but increased to 77.51 in 1946-47. It has 
since declined, reaching 70.08 in 1949-50. 


§ 7. Control of Shipping. 


1. War-time Control.—An account of the action taken by the Commonwealth 
Government to control and regulate shipping throughout Australian waters during the 
1939-45 War is given in Official Year Book No. 36, pp. 121-130. 


2. Post-war Control and Developments.—On ist January, 1946, the Shipping 
Co-ordination Regulations were substantially amended to provide for a consolidation, 
within an Australian Shipping Board, of the war-time shipping authorities, notably the 
Shipping Control Board, Commonwealth Government Ships Chartering Committee, 
Central Cargo Control Committee and the Salvage Board. In consequence, a contraction 
of war emergency shipping administration was effected, with a tapering off of war-time 
powers and controls being achieved. The Allied Consultative Shipping Council, the 
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British-American-Australian Shipping Sub-Committee, and the Port Equipment and 
Development Committee lapsed towards the end of 1945. The Allied Materials Handling 
Standing Committee continued, however, developing into the Commonwealth Handling 
Equipment Pool. 

In March, 1947, legislation established a permanent Stevedoring Industry Commission 
to continue in peace-time the functions performed during the war by the Commission 
established under National Security legislation. In June, 1949, legislation was enacted 
to abolish the Stevedoring Industry Commission on which employers and employees were 
represented, and established in its place a Stevedoring Industry Board of three members, 
which attends to administrative matters formerly under the control of the Commission, 
such as the operation of labour bureaux at ports, payment of attendance money and 
provision of amenities, etc. The industrial functions which previously came within the 
province of the Commission are being dealt with by a single Judge of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

The Maritime Industry Commission established during the war years under National 
Security legislation continues to function and consideration is being given to its establishe 
ment on a permanent basis. 

As the immediate post-war years were marked by a continued shortage of coastal 
shipping, it was necessary not only to continue requisitioning of merchant shipping up to 
18th August, 1947, but to supplement Australian coastal shipping with as many as 
26 oversea chartered vessels obtained through the British Ministry of Transport. During 
these two post-war years, however, the majority of vessels operating under Defence 
Services Control were returned after refitting for commercial employment, and on 18th 
August, 1947, all requisitioned vessels, with a few exceptions, had been returned to 
shipowners. 

In March, 1949, the Commonwealth Parliament passed the Shipping Act 1949 which 
was designed to establish the Australian Shipping Board on a permanent basis, to license 
shipbuilding, and to operate a Commonwealth Shipping Line on the Australian coast 
and later in oversea trades. The Act has not been proclaimed. In the meantime, the 
Commonwealth-owned vessels are being operated by the Australian Shipping Board under 
war-time regulations continued by the Defence (Transitional Provisions) Regulations. 

As at 1st November, 1951, the Australian Shipping Board operated 35 vessels 
totalling 148,980 gross tons of which seven vessels totalling 47,030 gross tons were operated 
on time charter from private owners. The Government-owned tonnage, totalling 108,485 
gross tons (of which four vessels totalling approximately 6,500 gross tons were on charter 
to other companies), comprised thirteen “‘ A” or ‘‘ River” class vessels of an average of 
5,197 gross tons, two “‘B’”’ class vessels of an average of 3,952 gross tons, nine “ D” 
class vessels of an average of 2,334 gross tons, five ‘‘ E” class vessels of an average of 
584 gross tons plus three other vessels—Nyora of 1,299 gross tons, Ransdorp of 469 gross 
tons and Tyalla (formerly Kefalonia) of 7,327 gross tons. The Tyallais still registered 
in the United Kingdom. 


In the international sphere, ratification is still being awaited from 21 ship-owning 
nations of a Convention establishing an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization within the framework of United Nations. The major objectives of this 
Organization are to provide machinery for co-operation among Governments with shipping 
engaged in international trade, and to encourage the removal by Governments of 
discriminatory action and unnecessary restrictions regarding such shipping. 

This Organization is designed to replace the United Maritime Consultative Council 
which was established on a tentative basis after the expiry of the war-time United Maritime 
Authority and Combined Adjustment Board. 


§ 8. Miscellaneous. 


1. Lighthouses,—A list of the principal lighthouses on the coast of Australia, giving 
details of the location, number, colour, character, period, candle-power and visibility 
of each light so far as particulars were available was published in Transport and 
Communication Bulletin No. 14. 


2. Distances by Sea.—The distances by sea between the ports of the capital cities 
of Australia and the most important ports in other countries which trade with Australia 
are shown in Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 41. 
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3- Shipping Freight Rates——-The Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics shows 
a list of the ruling freight rates for general merchandise in respect of both oversea and 
interstate shipments. At 31st December, 1950, the rate for general merchandise from 
Australia to United Kingdom and Continent was 135s. od. per ton weight or measurement 
while the rates for wheat (bagged) and wool (greasy) were respectively 97s. 6d. per ton 
weight and 2.238d. less 7 per cent. per lb. These rates, which are expressed in sterling, 
are subject to an adjustment of 254 per cent. when freight is prepaid in Australia. 

4. Depth of Water at Main Ports.—A table, compiled from information supplied by 
the Director of Navigation, showing the depth of water available and tides at principal 
ports of Australia at 1st January, 1950, is included in Transport and Communication 
Bulletin No. 41. 

5- Shipping Casualties.—Courts of Marine Inquiry are constituted by a Magistrate 
assisted by skilled assessors, and, when necessary, are held at the principal port in each 
State and at Launceston (Tasmania). Such courts have power to deal with the 
certificates of officers who are found at fault. Particulars of shipping casualties reported 
on or near the coast during the years 1946 to 1950 are shown in the table below. This 
information also was furnished by the Director of Navigation :— 


TOTAL SHIPPING CASUALTIES AND LOSSES : AUSTRALIA. 











Total Losses of Vessels. Total Casualties to Vessels. 
Year. - a =: 
Number. a Lives Lost. | Number. Net Lives Lost. 
Tons. Tons. 

1946 7 + 7 173 | 394,582 - 
1947 me 2 396 ae 151 442,685 10 

1948 oe 1 113 fe 206 652,047 es 
1949 3 35705 12 155 435,935 12 
1950 Po 4 95735 3 20 IgI 611,084 22 


6. Commonwealth Navigation and Shipping Legislation.—An account in some detail 
of the Commonwealth navigation and shipping legislation is contained in Official Year 
Book No. 17 (pp. 1053-5). Later issues contained information on amendments relating 
to permits to engage in the coasting trade for ships other than those licensed for that 
trade, to the provision for the carriage of wireless equipment, and to the giving of effect 
to the provisions of certain maritime conferences, notably those dealing with the safety 
of life at sea and load lines. 

7. Ports and Harbours.—A report in two volumes on ‘‘ Transport in Australia,” 
with special reference to Ports and Harbours facilities, was submitted to the Common. 
wealth Government by Sir George Buchanan and published as two Parliamentary 
Papers (No. 86 printed rqth March, 1927, and No. 108 printed 9th May, 1927.) 


B. RAILWAYS. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Introduction—The policy of Government ownership and control of railways 
has been adopted in each State and at 30th June, 1950 only 647 route-miles of the 27,626 
open for general traffic in Australia were privately owned, while 24,778 route-miles 
were owned by the State Governments and 2,201 route-miles by the Commonwealth 
Government. In the following tables details of the four lines owned by the Common- 
wealth are grouped and ehown with the totals for the various State-owned systems. 
Separate particulars for. each Commonwealth line are shown in Transport and 
Communication Bulletin No. 41, issued by this Bureau, and also in Official Year Book 
No. 31, p. 125, et seq. 

2. Railway Communication in Australia—An account of the progress of railway 
construction in Australia since the opening of the first line in 1854 will be found in 
Official Year Book No. 6, p. 681. Further information regarding railway communication 
in Australia is given in Official Year Book No. 22, pp. 259-61. 

3. Standardization of Railway Gauges.—A summary of the report and recom- 
mendations relating to the standardization of Australia’s railway gauges on the basis of a 
4 ft. 8} in. gauge, made in March, 1945 at the request of the Commonwealth Government 
by Sir Harold Clapp, Director-General of Land Transport, Commonwealth Department 
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of Transport, is contained in Official Year Book No. 37, together with an outline of the 
agreement between the Commonwealth Government and the States of New South Wales, 
Victoria and South Australia regarding the standardization of railway gauges in their 
respective States (Chapter V.—Transport and Communication, pp. 146-9). The 
agreement, which was signed in 1946, was ratified by the Governments of the Common- 
wealth, of Victoria and of South Australia, but not by the New South Wales Government. 
After some time had elapsed and New South Wales had failed to ratify the agreement, 
the Commonwealth Government decided to enter into a separate agreement with South 
Australia, and the necessary legislation was enacted in 1949 by each Government con- 
cerned. Action was also taken to invite the Victorian Government to discuss the subject 
of a separate agreement, but to date there has been no legislative action. The 
Commonwealth-South Australia Agreement provides for the same standardization 
work to be earried out in South Australia as would have been carried out had New 
South Wales ratified the original Commonwealth—Three States Agreement, and that 
over a period of years the Commonwealth should contribute 70 per cent. and South 
Australia be responsible for the remaining 30 per cent. of the estimated cost of £24,000,000. 


4. Government Railways. Lines under Construction and Lines Authorized, 1948-49 
and 1949-50.—(i) Lines under Construction. In spite of the great extensions of State 
railways since 1875 and also the construction of various railways by the Commonwealth 
Government, there are still, in some States, immense areas of country which are as yet 
practically undeveloped, and in which little in the nature of permanent settlement has 
been accomplished. The general policy of the States was to extend the existing lines 
inland in the form of light railways as settlement increased, and while it is true that 
lines which were not likely to be commercially successful in the immediate future have 
been constructed from time to time for the purpose of encouraging settlement, the general 
principle that the railways should be self-supporting was kept in view. 

(a) New South Wales. Construction work proceeded during 1948-49 and 1949-50 
on the Sandy Hollow to Maryvale line (approximately 147 miles). In April, 1950, work 
on this line was temporarily suspended and the employees, as well as plant and portable 
buildings, were transferred to work on other lines. Work had not been resumed by the 
end of the year. Further progress was made during 1948-49 and 1949-50 with the 
connecting link between St. James and Wynyard stations of the underground railway of 
Sydney. Surveys and boring operations were continued during 1948-49 and 1949-50 
in connexion with the eastern and southern suburban electric railways, but boring 
operations were suspended on the south-eastern suburbs railway. Trial surveys were 
completed during 1948-49 on the proposed Inverell-Iluka railway line. On 3rd April, 
1950 an Act authorizing the construction of a railway line from Glen Innes to Inverell 
was assented to by the Governor. The permanent survey of the line has been started 
from both terminal stations. A trial survey was made and estimates were prepared 
during 1949 for the proposed Thirlmere to Burragorang railway line. During 1949-50 
the survey was commenced and completed for ten miles of the total length of approxi- 
mately thirteen miles. 

(b) Other. At 30th June, 1950 no construction work on new lines was in progresa 
in Victoria, Queensland, Western Australia, Tasmania, nor for the Commonwealth 
Government. In South Australia construction of the Kowulka branch railway (5 miles) 
was authorized in 1948; it was under construction during 1948-49 and completed in 
1949-50. 

(ii) Lines Authorized for Construction. In the States of New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia at the 30th June, 1950 there were 
certain lines authorized for construction but not commenced. These lines were authorized 
many years ago, some as early as 1910 and none later than 1933. Particulars may be 
found in Official Year Book No. 36, p. 133. There have been no later authorizations. 


5. Grafton-South Brisbane (Uniform Gauge) Line——For particulars of the con- 
struction of the Grafton—South Brisbane (Uniform Gauge) Line completed in 1930, which 
constituted the first step towards uniform gauge railway communication between the 
capitals of the mainland States, see Official Year Book No. 31, p. 122 and later issues. 

6. Miteage Open for Traffic, all Lines.—{i) General. Almost all the railways open 
for general traffic in Australia are owned and controlled by the State or Commonwealth 
Governments. Private lines have been laid down for the purpose of opening up forest 
lands, niining districts or sugar areas. These lines are not generally used for the 
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conveyance of passengers or the public conveyance of goods, and it should be understood 
that the private lines included in the tables below form only a small part of all private 
railways in Australia. 

The following table shows the route-mileage of Commonwealth, State and private 
lines open for general traffic in each State at different periods since the inauguration of 
railways in Australia in 1854 up to the year 1949-50 :— 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS : MILEAGE OPEN, 


























(Miles.) 
Year. Vie. Q'ld. | 8a W.A. Tas, N.T. A.C.T. | Aust. 
t 
1855 23 
1861 1a ae Se PA a a 243 
1871 276 218 | = { 12 45 cA ee 1,042 
1881 ds 1,247 800 | 845 92 168 sis se 4.192 
1890-91 .. 2,763 | 2,205 | 1,666 656 425 145 a 10,123 
1900-01 .. 3,238 | 2,904 1,736 1,984 618 145 be 13,551 
IQIO-11 .. 3,574 | 4.390 ! 1,993 | 3,208 | 695 145 4 18,012 
1920-21 .. 4,337 | 7,013 | 3,463 | 4,906 877 199 5 | 26,202 
1930-31 .. 4,742 | 6,795 | 3,932 | 4,911 806 317 5 | 27,668 
1940-41 .. 41784 | 6,750 | 3,861 | 5,112 758 490 5 | 27,956 
1945-46 .. 4,761 | 6,702 | 3,850 | 5,112 759 490 5 | 27,861 
1946-47 .. 4,761 | 6,702 | 3 850 | 5.079 758 490 5 | 27,827 
1947-48 .. 4,738 | 6,696 | 3,850) 5,079 731 490 5 | 27,771 
1948-49 .. 4,710 | 6,696 | 3,850 | 5,052 731 490 5 | 27,701 
1949-50 .. 457 6,695 | 3,856 | 4,983 | 730 490 5 | 27,626 





(ii) Government and Private Lines Separately. The next table shows for each State 
(a) the length of lines open for traffic owned by the State Government and by the 
Commonwealth Government in that State and ; (b) the length of private lines available 
for general use by the public :— 
GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS: MILEAGE CLASSIFIED, AT 
30th JUNE, 1950. 




















(Miles.) | 

Government Lines— erate Patel Guat 

Btate or Territory. arene fcr General 

State. + ‘Traffic, Traffic. 
New South Wales .. ie 6,113 54 6,167 
Victoria .. “we . 4,687 13 4,700 
Queensland af cee 6,560 135 6,695 
South Australia ae bes 2,553 1 252 51 3,856 
Western Australia .. Me 4,252 454 277 4,983 
Tasmania .. os 613 : 117 730 
Northern Territory . i | “490 a 490 

Aust. Cap. Territory 7 5 ex 5. 

Australia... ae rye 778 | 2,201 647 27,626 








7. Comparative Railway Facilities—The mileage of lines open to the public for 
general] traffic (including both Government and private lines) is shown in the following 
statement in relation to both population and area at 30th June, 1950 :— 

GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS : COMPARISON OF FACILITIES, 

AT 30th JUNE, 1950. 
(Miles.) 


Particulars. nsw Vic. Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. N.T. A.C.T. |, Aust. 








Mileage of Railway— : | | 
Per 1,000 of popu- 
lation. . .- | 1.91 
Per 1,000 sq. miles 
of Territory .. |19.93 


{ 
2.13 5.66 | 5.51 8.93 | 2.61 [32.02 | 0.21 | 3.37 








\ 
53-48 | 9.99 110.15 5-11 127.85 | 0.94 5-32 | 9.29 
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8. Classification of Lines according to Gauge, 1949-50.—The next table shows a 
classification according to gauge of the route-mileage open of (a2) Commonwealth railways, 
according to the State or Territory in which situated ; (6) State railways ; and (c) Private 


railways open to the public for general traffic. 


Particulars of Government railways 


are up to 30th June, 1950, and of private railways open for general traffic to 31st December, 
1950, as nearly as possible. 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS : 
(Miles.) 


GAUGES, AT 30th JUNE, 1959. 





Route-mileage having’ a gauge of— 





















































State or Territory. a a - SS , ae Total. 
' ae ae taal al 3it.6in. , 2 ft. 6in. | 2 ft. o in. 
rs =. pn U ga J = on = a ih ak ttl 
ComMoNWEALTH Rariways. 

_ a ; st ; esos 

South Australia 654 | 598 | ‘ es 1,252 
Western Australia .. 454 | | re | 454 
Northern Territory .. vay os 490 ' we ‘ 49° 
Aust. Cap. Territory 51 ie | 5 

! ee oho i) eaenee , . 
Total 1,113 1,088 | ae | 2,201 
Srate Ramways. 
New South Wales 2+ 6,rr1 ' ” 6,1 a 
Victoria 4,572 | ea be 115 | 4,687 
Queensland - ‘ 69 6,461 | ! 30 6,560 
South Australia , 15529 - . 1,024 25553 
Western Australia .. | peers 4,252 | 4,252 
Tasmania .. | D 633 1 613 
Total 6,103 6,180 12,350 | II5 30 24,778 
PrIvATE RarwayS OPEN FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC. 

New South Wales a 17 37 | ae 
Victoria 13 . : : i : 13 
Queensland oa 49 | 86 | 135 
South Australia | 5r, ‘ 51 
Western Australia .. 277 | 277 
Tasmania .. +. j 110 7 117 
eee. 2 oe he 

Total 13 | 17, 524 93 647 

AutL RaILwayYs OPEN FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC. 
New South Wales 2 6,128 ' 37 es 6,167 
Victoria. 45585 ES | bs 115 : 4,700 
Queensland 69 6,510 ; 116 | 6,695 
South Australia ; £5529 654 | 1,673 - 4 3,856 
Western Australia .. | ‘ 454 4,529 4,983 
Tasmania .. ee as 723 7 730 
Northern Territory . . : 490 ; : 490 
Aust. Cap. Territory 5 i : : 5 
: | Sidi este pes 

Granp Tota | 6,116 7,310 } + 13,962 15 ! 123 27,626 
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g. Summary of Operations, 1949-50.—In the following table a summary is shown 
of the working of all railways open for genera] traffic in Australia during the year ended 
30th June, 1950 :— 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS : SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, 1949-50. 


Common- ' 
- State Private Total for 
Particulars. visa LA Railways. | Railways.(a)| Australia. 








Mileage open (route) 30th June, 1950 





miles 2,201 | 24,778 647 27,626 
Capital cost (e) are oe £’000 19,132 355,052 5,193 379,377 
Gross revenue £’000 1,875 91,129 1,213 94,217 
es per train- mile. . d. i 4 i 238.35 269.15 239.25 
Working expenses .. £7000 1,979 92,675 1,088 95,742 
‘5 per train-mile d. Han Pe 30 | 242.39 241.42 243.12 
Net revenue : ee £’000 — 104 | —1.546 125 —1,525 
«+ per train- mile .. d. —14.89; — 4.04 27-73 — 3.87 
Train- miles run ee miles ’000 ; 1,670 | 91,761 T,082 ! 94,513 
Passenger-journeys . . .. No. ’000 194 | 504,454 999 | 505,647 
Tons of goods, etc., carried .. tons’00o 549 | 40,369 3,254 44,169 
Average number of employees (c) 2,485 : 135,300 ((d) 1,322 | 139,107 
Ks earnings per employee £ 495 | 515 508 | 515 
i 
(a) Incomplete. Full particulars not available for all items. (6) Excludes amounts paid for 
Commissioner’s salary (£3,000), Government contributions under the Superannuation Act (£27,979) and 
proportion of salaries of Auditor-General’s staif (£1,600). (c) Excludes construction staff. 
(d) Employees at 31st December, 1950. (e) See § 2. para. 1 below. 


Details shown above relating to capital cost do not include particulars of amounts 
totalling about £61.5 million written off during the period 1st July, 1927 to 1st July, 
1937. 


§ 2. Government Railways. 

1. Summary, 1949-50.—The following table shows particulars of the mileage open, 
the capital cost, passengers and good~ carried, and train miles run, for Government 
railways in Australia during 1949-50. The cost of construction, etc. shown for Australia 
(£374,184,000) does not represent the total expenditure on construction and equipment, 
as legislation was introduced in Victoria, Queensland, South Australia and Tasmania 
for the purpose of reducing the capital indebtedness of the railways. For this and other 
reasons the composition of this figure differs as between States and the matter is being 
reviewed for purposes of attaining a greater degree of uniformity. Figures relating to 
capital cost do not include charges for works in the course of construction, surveys, and 
discounts and flotation charges on loans allocated to the railways. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : SUMMARY, 1949-50. 


Mileage Open.(a) Total Cust of 











7 ti Dy rors Foods and ; 
system. sop > fOonetiuetion | Forni | Livestock | au ta, 
Route. | Track. ada aisha abba: 
ae : sess (kee oe ans be ey eee 
ate \ Miles. ‘Miles. £000. | = “000. ’o000 tons.} 000. 

New South Wales | 6,113 | 8,390 | 181,724 | 258,183 16,907 | 41,369 
Victoria : asl 4,687 | 6,071 58,801 | 182,101 9,125 17,550 
Queensland . | 6,560 7:474 43,892 | 32,366 6,943 | 17,674 
South Australia .. | 2,553 3,150 33,267 | 17,385 3,692 6,356 
Western ‘Australia ; 4,252 4,718 31,524 11,188 2,843 6,733 
Tasmania . 613: 707 | 3,397 3,231 77° 2,080 
Commonwealth . 2,201 | 2,353 | 19,132 194 549 1,670 
Australia. 26,979 | 32,863 |(6)374,184 | 504,648 | 40,919 | 93,432 

7 (a) At 30th June, r950. (6) Includes Commonwealth proportion Grafton—South Brisbane Line, 


£2,446,972. 
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The reductions made in the capital indebtedness referred to above were :—-Victoria, 
£25,684,423; Queensland, £28,000,000; South Australia, £3,088,986 ; and Tasmania, 
£4,738,000. After adding these figures to the capital costs of the respective States and 
adjusting the route-mileage and capital cost for New South Wales and Queensland to 
exclude portions of the Grafton—South Brisbane Line, the cost per route-mile open in 
each State and for the Commonwealth railways is as follows :—New South Wales, £30,040 , 
Victoria, £18,025; Queensland, £10,995; South Australia, £14,241; Western Australia, 
£7,414; Tasmania, £13,271 ; Commonwealth, £8,692 ; and for all Government railways 
in Australia, £16,191. The lowest average cost is in Western Australia, and the highest 
is in New South Wales. Very few engineering difficulties were encountered in Western 
Australia, and the fact that contractors were permitted to carry traffic during the term 
of their contract considerably reduced expenditure. The cost per head of population 
on the adjusted basis above for each State and for Australia are as follows :—New South 
Wales, £56.34; Victoria, £38.35; Queensland, £60.73; South Australia, £51.92; 
Western Australia, £56.50; Tasmania, £29.12; all Government railways in Australia, 
£53.23. 


2. Expenditure on Construction and Equipment from Revenue and from Loans.— 
The following table shows particulars of the expenditure on construction and equipment 
from revenue and from loans :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: CAPITAL EXPENDITURE FROM REVENUE 
AND FROM LOANS. 























4 £7000.) 
—— : ai : a 
| Expenditure | Net Loan Expenditure. 
from 
System. Revenue | { Total to 
to seth Tunes; 1938-39. 1948-49. 1949-50. goth June, 
950. 1950, 
New South Wales .. 667 2,002 8,099 10,457 189,160 
Victoria. -- | (a) 6,653 | (6) 354 | () 1,344 | (6) 2,655 | () 85,765 
Queensland. . es ae 490 1,069 2,099 71,810 
South Australia we * 261 gol 703 40,558 
Western Australia .. 640 | (c) 195 359 2,208 28,983 
Tasmania .. 38 a 35 400 367 | (d) 9,250 
Commonwealth i 4,310 ne Cr. 1 | Cr. I 11,315 
Australia ox 12,270 3,337 12,171 18,488 | (e) 438,636 
(a) From proceeds of sale of State lands, Consolidated Revenue Fund, National Recovery Loan, eto. 
(6) Gross loan expenditure. (c) Includes expenditure on railways provided in Unemployment 
Relief work programmes. (d) Includes losses funded. {e) Includes £2,444,621 Commonweaitb 


loan expenditure on Grafton-Soutb Brisbane Line. 


3. Gross Revenue.—{i) General, The gross revenue, the revenue per average mile 
worked and the revenue per train-mile run during the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 in 
comparison with 1938-39 are shown in the following table. In 1949-50 the gross revenue 
excludes Government grants of £3,000,000 to New South Wales for losses due to the coal 
strike in July-August, 1949 ; £1,683,697 to Victoria to limit interest payments to one per 
cent. on loan liability; and £600,000, £1,600,000 and £800,000 to South Australia for 
losses due to the coal strike, contribution to increased working costs, and contribution to 
debt charges respectively. 
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Year. |ssw10) Vic.(b) Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. C’wealth. | Australie. 
TotaL Gross REvENvE. 
(£’000.) 
1938-39 .. | 19,0461 9,284 | 7.798] 3,119! 3,599)  487| 547 | 44,780 
1945-46 .. | 32,113 | 14,675 | 11,917] 4,871 | 4107 928 | 1,565 | 70,176 
1946-47 .- | 31,153 | 13,577 | 11,033 42593 | 4,046 893 1,099 | 66,394 
1947-48 .. | 37,706 | 16,322 ] 11,532 5,079 4.562 958 1,237 | 77,396 
1948-49 .. | 40,463 | 17,274 | 15,392 5,848 5,091 1,050 1,673 | 86,791 
1949-50 .. | 40,922 | 20,367 | 15,988 6,512 6,292 1,049 1,875 | 93,005 
Gross REVENUE PER AVERAGE RovuTE-MILE WorRKED. 
(£.) 
1938~39 .. 3,263 1,952 | 1,188 1,220 822 740 248 1,645 
1945~46 .. 5,241 3,091 1,815 | 1,912 937 | 1,445 7Ir 2,579 
1946-47 .. | 5,084 | 2,859} 1,680} 1,803 931 | 1,393 499 | 24443 
1947~48 .. 6,153 3.454 1,758 1,994 1,049 1,560 562 2,854 
1945-49 .. 6,611 3,666 2,346 2,296 1,178 1,709 | 760 3,206 
1949-50 .- | 6,694 | 4,341 | 2.437] 2.555} 1,480! 1,711 852 | 3.447 
Gross REVENUE PER TRaIn-Mite Run. 
(d.) 
{ 
1938-39 .. | 159.01 | 124.54 | 134.38 | 121.19 | 131.38 | 61.30 | 345.42 | 138.70 
1945-46 .. | 202.81 | 215.49 | 183.25 | 183.99 | 156.33 | 99.84 | 206.70 | 194.35 
1946~47 .. | 199.38 | 209.69 | 164.01 | 183.42 | 147.26 | 95.44 | 174.41 | 186.27 
1947-48 .. | 232.29 | 232.90 | 185.96 | 198.73 | 153-99 | 103.95 | 185.33 | 211.76 
1948-49 .. | 239.77 | 238.92 | 211.78 | 231.65 | 173.63 | 113.23 | 240.91 | 225.71 
1949-50 .. | 237.40 | 278.53 | 217.10 ) 245.92 | 224.28 | 121.03 | 269.41 | 238.90 











(a) Includes £800,000 per annum contribution from consolidated revenue towards losses on working 
of country developmental lines. {b) Includes the following recoups by the Treasury—1938~39, 
£10,000 guarantee in respect of losses on certain lines ; and in 1945-46, 1946-47, 1947-48, 1948-49 and 
1949-50, £147,500, £49,500, £18,100, £15,000 aud £12,000 respectively, being recoups of losses resulting 
from reduction in suburban fares, etc., and Defence Force fare concessions. 


(ii) Coaching, Goods and fiscellaneous Receipts. (a) Totals. The gross revenue is 
composed of (a) receipts from coaching traftic, including the carriage of mails, horses, 
parcels, etc., by passenger trains ; (6) receipts from the carriage of goods and live stock ; 
and (c) rents and miscellaneous items. The following table shows the gross revenue for 
1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 classified according to the three chief sources of receipts. 
Some Government grants have been excluded from miscellaneous receipts for 1949-5c. 
The amounts of these grants are shown in the preceding paragraph. The total of the 
three items specified has already been stated above. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : COACHING, GOODS AND MISCELLANEOUS 

















RECE}PTS. 
( £7000.) 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. ; Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, C’wealth. | Austra 
Coacuina TRAFFIO Reorirs. 
1938-39 .. 6,877 4,286 ; 2,057 ! 754 704 | 152 194 | 15,024 
1945-46 .. | 13,362 | 7,413 | #1451 14574 | 1,324 334 656 | 28,808 
1946-47 .. | 11,584 6,359 3,034 | 1,267 1,069 | 280 | 407 | 24,000 
1947-48 .. | 13,009 725 2,941; 1,286 1,102 256 | 435 | 26,154 
1948-49 .. | 13,464 | 7,369 3,506| 1,344) 1,114 | 227, 480 | 27,504 
1949-50 .. {| 13,483 8,122 3,591 1,367 | 1,169 f 200 539 j 28,462 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: COACHING, GOODS AND MISCELLANEOUS 









































RECEIPTS—continued. 
(£’c00.) 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | w. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth. | Australia. 
Goops anp Live Stock Trarric RECcFIPTS. : 
1938-39 .. | 10,356! 5276 5,474 2,144 2,807 318 224 | 25,599 
1945-46 .. | 14,739 6,058 5226 2,889 2,674 563 803 | 34,952 
1946-47 .. | 14,326, 6,109 7526 2,047 2,810 581 580 | 34,879 
1947-48 .. | 19,804 | 7,992 8,119 3,380 | 3,160 664 675 | 43794 
1948-49 .. | 21,597, 8,506 | 11,325 | 3,998 | 3,634 785 | 1,058 | 50,993 
1949-50 .. | 21,892 | 10,817 | 11,819 4,611 45749 816 1,193 | 55,807 
MiscELLaNeous REcEIPTS. 
(a) | (bd) | i 
1938-39 .. 2,713 722 266 222 88 17 129 45157 
1945-46 .. 4,012 1,204 546 | 408 109 31 106 6,416 
1946-47 .. 55243 1,109 473 | 379 167 32 riz F515 
1947-48 -. | 4,893 | 1,205 472; 413 300 38 127} 75448 
1948-49 .. 51403 1,308 560; = 507 343 38 135 | 8,294 
1949-50 -- 51547 |__1,427 578 | _-533 374 33 153 | 8,645 _ 





(a) See note (a) to Gross Revenue table above. (b) See note (b) to Gross Revenue table above. 


(8) Proportions to Total. The following table shows for each of the years 1948-49 
and 1949-50 the proportion of each class of receipts to the total gross revenue :— 

















GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: PROPORTION OF EACH CLASS OF RECEIPTS TO 
TOTAL RECEIPTS. 
ieee (PerCent) 
1948-49. 4 1949-50. 
Sate Gone and | Siber. | Goods and | Miecel- 
Goods an iscel- toods an cel- 
Coaching. | Vive Stock.| Janeous. {| Coaching: | tive stock. | lancous. 
a -}+ -- { 
New South Wales 33-28 53-37 13.35 32-95 53-50 13-55 
Victoria 42.66 49.76 7.58 39.88 53.11 7-O1 
Queensland. . 22.78 73.58 3.64 22.46 73-93 3.61 
South Australia 22.98 68.35 8.67 21.00 70.81 8.19 
Western Australia .. , 21.87 FL .39 6.74 18.57 75.48 5.95 
Tasmania oe 21.63 74-79 3-58 19.06 77.81 3.13 
Commonwealth 28.67 63.26 8.07 28.24 63.61 8.15 
Australia 31.69 58.75 9.56 30.60 60.10 | 9.30 








4. Working Expenses.—(i) General. In order to make an adequate comparison of 
the working expenses, allowance should be made for the variation of gauges and of physical 
and traffic conditions, not only on the different systems of the State and Commonwealth 
railways, but also on different portions of the same systems. When traffic is light, the 
proportion of working expenses to revenue is naturally greater than when traffic is heavy ; 
and this is especially true in Australia, where ton-mile rates are in many cases based on a 
tapering principle—i.e., a lower rate per ton-mile is charged upon merchandise from 
remote interior districts-—-and where on many of the lines there is but little back loading. 


Working expenses, wherever represented in division B. Railways of this chapter, 
excludes interest, sinking fund, exchange and certain other payments (see paras. 6 and 
7 following). 


During the war years large amounts were set aside by the Railways as reserves, 
mainly to provide for depreciation and accrued leave, to be expended as circumstances 
permit. Particulars of these amounts, which were included in Working Expenses and 
which in the year 1942-43 aggregated nearly £10,000,000 and over the whole period about 
£30,000,000, are given in previous issues of the Year Book. 
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The following table shows the total working expenses, the proportion thereof to 
:gross revenue, and the expenditure per average mile worked and per train-mile run for 
the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 in comparison with 1938-39 :— 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : WORKING EXPENSES. a 
C’wealth, | Australia 
(a) 


Year. | NSW. | Victoria, Q’land. 











S. Aust, | W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
t 


Tota, Working EXPENSES. 


























(£’000.) 
1938-39 .- | 14,543 | 8,060} 6,193 | 2,931 | 2,911 | 678 642 | 35,958 
1945-46 .. | 24,934 | 12,531 | 10,425 5,107 | 4,027 1,209 1,502 | 59,735 
1946-47 .. | 25,886 | 12,916 | 10,191 5:045 49424 1,253 1,224 | 60,939 
1947-48 .. | 31,015 | 15,225 | 10,641 | 5,947 | 5.545 { 15455 | 19439 | 71,267 
1948-49 .. | 35,739 | 17,815 | 14,163 | 7,237 |- 6,612 | 1,613 | 1,777 | 84,956 
1949-50 .. | 39,280 } 19,983 | 15.857! 8,440 | 7,387 | 1,728 | 1,979 | 94,654 
Proportion oF Workinc EXPENSES TO GROSS REVENUE. 
(Per Cent.) 
1938-39 .. 72.91 860.82 79.42 ; 93.97 80.90 | 139.18 | 117.43 80.30 
1945~46 .. 77.64 | 85.39 | 87.49 | 104.86 98.05 | 130.34 | 95.96 | 85.12 
1946~47 .. 83.09 | 95.13 | 92.37 | 109.85 109.34 | 140.37 | III.35 | 91.78 
1947~48 .. 82.85 | 93.28] 92.27 | 117.09 , 121.54 | 151.87 | 116.33 | 92.08 
1948-49 .. 88.32 | 103.14 | 92.02 | 123.74 | 129.89 | 153.62 | 106.17 | 97.88 
1949-50 .. 95-99 | 98.12 99.18 | r29.6t | 117.40 | 164.73 | 105.53 | 101.77 
Workina EXPENSES PER AVERAGE RovutE-MILE WORKED. 
(£.) 
1938~39 .. 2,378 1,695 943 { 1,146 665 | 1,030 292 1,32! 
1945~46 .. 4,069 | 2,639 | 1,588 | 2,005 919; 1,883 682 2,195 
1946~47 .. 4,224 2,720 » 1,552, 1,981 1,017 | 1,955 556 2,242 
1947~48 .. 5,061 | 3,222 1,622 2,335 1,275 | 2,369 | 654 2,628 
1948~49 .. 5,839 | 3,781 2,159 | 2,841 1,530 | 2,626 807 3,138 
1949~50 .. 6,426 4,259 2,417 | 3,311 1,737 , 2,819 899 3,508 
Worurye Expenses Per Tra1y-MiLe Run. 
; (d.) 
1938~39 .. { 115.93 | 108.13 ( 106.72 | 113.88 | 106.28 { 85.31 { 170.77 { 111.38 
1945~46 .. | 157-47 | 184.01 | 160.32 192.93 | 153-28 | 130.13 | 198.35 | 165.44 
1946-47 .. | 165.67 | 199.48 | 151.49 1 201.48 161.02 | 133-97 | 194.20 | 170.97 
1947~48 .. | 191.07 | 217.25 | 171.59 ; 232.70 187.16 | 157.87 | 215.59 | 194.99 
1948~49 .. | 211.77 | 246.41 | 194.88 | 286.64 | 225.52 | 173-94 | 255.78 | 220.94 
1949-50 .. | 227.88 | 273.29 } 215.32 | 318.72 1 263.30 | 199.37 | 284.30 | 243.14 








(a) See § 1., para. 9, note (b) ante. 
(ii) Distribution. The following table shows the distribution of working expenses 
under the chief four heads of expenditure for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING EXPENSES. 
( £'000.) ; 





























= 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. jase il es Australis 

a 

MAINTENANCE OF Way AND WorKS. 

1938-39 .. 2,972 ; 1,374 1,602 | 503 667 129 245 7,492 
1945-46 .. | 45732 2,467 | 2,131 | 778 736; = 212 438 | 11,494 
1946-47 .. 4.5399 | 2,413 2,053 ' 710 Soo | 212 315 | 10,902 
1947-48 .. {| 5,228; 2,698 | 2,281 | 777 910 244 355 , 12,493 
1948-49 .. 6,141 ' 3,081 2.923; 1,069 1,028 275 452 | 14,969 
1949-50 .. 6,361 | 3,492 3,431 ' 1.366 1,30 303 | 462 16,716 

Roxie Srock. — ee 
1938-39 .. 5,622 2,801 2,695 1,389 | 1,321 | 373; 251 i 14,452 
1945-46 .. | 9,478 | 4,533 | 4974] 2519 | 1,932 552 | 800 | 24,788 
1946-47 .. | 9,862 | 4,242 | 4,764 | 2.447, 2,047 538 | = 651 | 24,553 
1947-48 .. | 11,734 | 5,208] 4.840] 2,934! 2,625 630 | 771 | 28,832 
1948-49 .. | 13,379 | 6,432 | 6,575 | 3.483 | 3,381 720 938 | 34,908 
1949-50 .- | 15,427) 6,882 | 7,469 | 4,075! 3,573 | 758} 1,084 | 39,268 





(a) See § 1., para. 9, note (5) ante. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING EXPENSES 


























—continued. 
(£’000.) 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. { Tasmania. hat a Australia. 
5 4 a, 
TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC. 
1938-39 .. | 3,502 | 2,254, 1,533 | 682 779 X51 IOI | 9,002 
1945-46 .. 5,926 3,044 2,504 1,217 1,008 226 193 | 14,118 
1946-47 .. 6,276 35255 2,550 1,272 1,205 239 177 | 14,974 
1947-48 .. 7,620 4,105 2,706 1,553 1,383 285 216 | 17,868 
1948-49 .. 8,683 45734 3,651 1,847 1,443 317 281 | 20,956 
1949-50 -. | 9.225 | 5,192] 3,011 | 2,007 | 1,584 351 315 | 22,675 
OTHER CHARGES. 
1938-39 .. | 2,448] 1,630 363 357 144 24 45 | 5,011 
1915-46 .. | 4,798 | 2,487 816 593 351 219 71) 9,335 
1940-47 .. 53349 3,006 824 616 372 264 SI | 10,512 
1947-48 .. 6,433 3,124 814 683 627 296 97 | 12,074 
1948-49 .. 71536 3,568 T,O15 838 760 300 105 | 14,122 
1949-50 .. | 8,267 | 4,417 | 1,046 gor 930 315 118 | 15,994 




















{a) See § 1., para. 9, note (b) ante. 


5. Net Revenue.—The following table shows the net revenue, i.e., the excess of gross 
revenue over working expenses, and the amount of such net revenue per average mile 
worked and per train-mile run for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 in comparison with 
1938-39 :— 

GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : NET REVENUE, 




















Year, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | w. Adst. | Tasmania. shea Australia. 
a 
Net REvENvE. 
(£’000.) 
1938-39 .. 5,403 1,224 1,605 188 688 —IQI — 95 8,822 
1945-46 .. 7,180 2,144 I,49r |— 237 80; —28r 63 | 10,440 
1946-47 .. | 5,267 661 842 |— 452 |— 378 | —360,) —125| 5,455 
1947-48 .. 6,691 1,097 S91 |— 868 1— 983 —497 | —202 6,129 
1948-49 .- | 4,725 | —542 | 1,228 | —1,388 |—1,522 | —563 | —103] 1,835 
1949-50 .. 1,641 383 131 |—1,928 | —1,094 —679 —104 | —1,650 
Net REVENUE PER AVERAGE RovuTE-MiLE WorRKEp. 
(£.) 
1938-39 .. 834 257 244 4 | 157 |— 290 — 43 324 
1945-46 .. | 1,172 452 227 | — 93 18 | — 438 29 384 
1946-47 .. 860 139 128 —178 — 86|— 562 —57 201 
1947-48 .. 1,092 232 136 —341 —226 |— 809 —92 226 
1948-49 .. 772} —%15, 187; —545} —352}— 917 —47 68 











1949-50 .. 268 82 20}; —756| —~—257 |—1,108 —47 —61 
! ! i 
Net REVENUE PER TRain-Mite Ron. 


(2.) 








1938-39 .. 43.08 | 16.42 | 27.66 7.31 25.10 |—24.01 |—25.35 | 27.33 
1945-46 .. | 45.34 | 32.48 | 22.93 |— 8.94 3.05 |~30.29 8.35 | 28.91 
1946-47 .. 33-71 10.21 12.52 |—18.06 |—13.76 |—38.53 |—19.79 15.30 
1947-48 .. 41.22 15.65 14.37 |—33-97 |—33-17 |—53.92 |—30.26 16.77 
1948-49 .. 28.00 | —7.49 | 16.90 |—54.99 |—51.89 |—60.71 |—14.87 4-77 








1949-50 .. 9.52 5.24 1.78 |—72.80 aes —78.34 |—14.89 | —4.24 





(a) See § 1., para. 9, note (b) ante. 


In the graphs accompanying this Chapter the gross and net revenue and working 
expenses are shown from 1870 to 1950. 
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6. Interest.—The interest payments on expenditure from loans for the 
construction and equipment of the Government railways in Australia during the years 
1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 were as follows :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : INTEREST PAYMENTS ON RAILWAY LOAN 














EXPENDITURE. 
{ £000.) 
i 
Year, | N.8.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.) C’wealth. | Australia. 
| (a) (a) (a) (a} (8) 
1938-39 .. 5,360 1,860 1,642 1,075 1,001 80 395 | 11,540 
1945-46 .. 5,240 1,902 1,480 1,054 1,040 97 341 | 11,265 
1946-47... 5,126 1,840 1,440 1,013 1,033 100 338 | 10,972 
1947-48 .. | 5,145 1,862 1,431 1,001 1,046 I12 317 | 10,996 
1948-49 .. 5,038 1,881 1,419 1,006 1,063 113 310 | 10,913 
1949-50 .. 52350 1,935 1,453 1,023 1,093 121 298 | 11,355 
(a) Capital indebtedness reduced by legislation in these four States. See para. 1, ante. (8) Includes 


Commonwealth share of interest, Uniform Gauge Railway (1949-50, £82,375). 


The interest payable on the cost of construction and equipment as shown in the table 
in para. I, ante, after the expenditure from Consolidated Revenue (£12,270,000 to June, 
1950) for that purpose had been deducted, was at the rate of 3.1 per cent. in 1949-50. 


Exchange on interest payments abroad and certain other charges are not included 
in the table above. These items are not charged against the railways in Queensland 
and Western Australia and have been excluded for the purposes of comparison. In the 
remaining States the amounts paid on account of exchange were :—in 1948-49—New 
South Wales, £548,000; Victoria, £153,321 ; South Australia, £87,192; and Tasmania, 
£7,831; and in 1949-50—New South Wales, £603,000; Victoria, £157,444; South 
Australia, £81,646; and Tasmania, £5,804. : 


7. Profit or Loss.—The following table shows, for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 
to 1949-50, the actual profit or loss after deducting working expenses and _ interest, 
but excluding exchange, from the gross revenue :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: PROFIT OR LOSS AFTER PAYMENT OF WORKING 
EXPENSES AND INTEREST. : 








( £7000.) 
Year, N.8.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. bake or Australia. 
@. 
1938-39 .. 43 |— 636|~ 37 |— 886 |~ 313 | — 272 | — 490 | —2,718 
1945-46 .. 1,939 242 Ir |~ 1,291 |~ 960 | — 378 | — 277 |]— 825 
1946-47 .. 141 | ~1,179 | ~— 597 |—~ 1,465 |~ 1,411 | — 461 | — 463 | —5,517 
1947-48 .. | 1,546|—~ 765 }— 540 |— 1,869 |~ 2,029 | — 609 | — 519 | —4,867 
1948-49 .. | — 313 | —~2,423 |~— 191 |— 2,395 |~ 2,585 | — 676) — 413 |—9,077 
1949-50 .. | ~3,709 | 1,551 |—1,322 |— 2,951 — 2,188 — 800 — 401 | -13,005 





(a) See § x., para. 9, note (b) ante. 


8. Traffic.—{i) General. Reference has already been made to the difference in the 
traffic conditions on many of the lines. These conditions differ not only in the several 
State and Commonwealth systems, but also on different lines in the same system, and 
apply to both passenger and goods traffic. By far the greater part of the population of 
Australia is confined to a fringe of country near the coast, more especially in the eastern 
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and southern districts. A large proportion of the railway traffic between the chief centres 
of population is therefore carried over lines in the neighbourhood of the coast, and is 
thus, in some cases, open to seaborne competition. In recent years competition from 
road and air transport has become an important factor. 


The following table shows particulars for the years 1945~46 to 1949-50 in comparison 
with 1938-39 :— 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : TRAFFIC. 













































































: i | ' 
Year | N.S.W. |} Victoria. {| Q'land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.) C’wealth. | Australia. 
PASSENGER-JOURNEYS. 
7 a 7 (’000,) - 
i ; 7 
1938-39 .. | 186,720 | 142,123 | 24,639 |; 17,529! 11,416 | 2,297 | 117 | 384,841 
1945~46 .. | 267,423 | 196,118 ; 38,199 | 23,119 ; 17,136 | 3,414 347 | 545,756 
1946-47 .. | 261,644 | 170,165 | 34,188 | 19,827 | 13,879 3,252 223 | 503,178 
1947-48 .. | 263,047 | 182,210 | 29,325 | 19,067 | 13,928 2,074 216 | 510,767 
1948-49 .. | 263,116 | 176,555 | 32,687 | 18,210 ; 12,624 3,295 217 | 506,704 
1949-50 .. } 258,183 ) 182,101 | 32,366 | 17,385 | 11,188 3,231 194 | 504,648 
PASSENGER-JOUBNEYS PER AVERAGE Rovure-MILe or Linz WorxkED. 
(Number.) 
: ; i 
1938-39 .. | 30,541 | 29,896 | 3,752: 6,854 | 2,608 3,490 53: 145134 
1945-46 .. | 43,639 | 41,305 5,818 | 9,077 3,911 55318 158 | 20,055 
1946-47 .. | 42,697 | 35,839 | 5,207! 7,784 | 3,192 | 5074 Tor | 18,513 
1947-48 .. | 42,925 | 38,563, 4.470, 7,486 3,203! 4,844 98 | 18,832 
1948-49 .. | 42,986 | 37,469 | 4,983, 7,150 | 2,921 | 51300 | 99 , 18,774 
1949-50 .. \4 42,235 | 38,811 , 4,034 6,820 | 2,631 | 5,270 | 89} i 18,705 
i 
Goops anp Live-stock CARRIED. 
(’000 Tons.) 
1938-39 -. | 15,4174 5,976 | 5,234 | 2,640 | 2,859 844 186 | 33,156 
1945-46 .. | 16,885 | 7,229 5,758 | 2,970! 2,728, 880 276 | 36,726 
1946-47 -- | 17,594 | 7,562 | 5:750{ 3,215, 2577 | 896 343 | 37,937 
1947-48 .. | 18,518 8,440 53523 3,500 ; 2,858 817 423 | 40,139 
1948-49 .. | 18,080! 8,859 ; 6,888 3,793 | 2.737 | 802 | 546 | 41,705 
T4950" = | 86,000" Ost25 . O.049 |. 3:097 218434). 770 549 40,918 
Goons, ETc., CaRRIED PER AVERAGE Rovute-MILE or LiInE WoRKED. 
(Tons.) 
i | he 
1938-39 .. 2,522 1,257 797 1,032 653 1,282 84 1,218 
1945-46 .. 2,755 1,523 877 1,166 | 623 1,375 125 1,350 
1946-47 .. | 2,871 | 1,593 876 | 1,262 593 | 1,398 156 | 1,396 
1947-48 .. | 3,022 1,786 841 1,398 657 1,331 192 1,480 
1948-49 .. 2,954 1,880 1,050 | 1,489 | 633 1,306 248 1,540 
1949-50 -. | 2,780 j 1,945! 1,058) 1.448, 669} 1,257 249 | 1,517 
Ue cucletecs  Ponaneoe PL re ides i : 
(ii) Metropolitan and Country Passenger Traffic and Revenue, 1949-50. A further 


indication of the difference in passenger traffic conditions is obtained from the comparison 
of the volume of metropolitan and suburban and country traffic during 1949-50 shown 
below. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: METROPOLITAN AND SUBURBAN, AND COUNTRY 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC AND RECEIPTS, 1949-50. 






































Passenger-Journeys. Revenue. 
: Cooo.) (£’000.) 
System. Metropolitan Metropolitan| 
an Country, Total. and Country. | Total. 
Suburban. Suburban. } 
New South Wales ' (a) (a) 258,183 (a) (a) le) 12,114 
Victoria .. | 173,869 8,232 | 182,101 4,214 3,037 7,251 
‘Queensland +.) 255724 6,642 2,366 553 2,289 | 2,842 
South Australia .. . 153053 1,732 17,385 351 713 1,064 
Western Australia , 9,596 1,592 11,188 167 664 831 
Tasmania os 2,129 1,102 3,231 | (a) (a) 164 
Commonwealth .. | ie 194 194 : 378 378 
Australia .. (a) (a) 504,648 (a) (a) 24,644 
(a) Not available. (b) Estimated. 


(iii) Goods Traffic. (a) Classification. Some indication of the differing conditions of 
the traffic in each system is also given by an examination of the tonnage of the various 
classes of commodities carried, and of the revenue derived therefrom. The following 
table shows the number of tons of various commodities carried during 1949-50. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : CLASSIFICATION OF COMMODITIES CARRIED, 1949-50. 
































. (7000 tons.) 
| Coa. | Other Grain | Live All other 
tem. Cok id 7 ° tal. 
ayia agent adnersis | Amd] Wool | stock. | 00m, ) Tot 
—S—S 
New South Wales .. (a2) {| (a) (c)1,640 \{e) 157 | (e)1,106 14,093 | 16,996 
Victoria .. 1,251 193 1,813 128 | 716 5,024 9,125 
Queensland | 1,323 , 504 |(d)2,696 71 | 708 1,641 6,943 
South Australia .. 724 | 606 737 45 | 244 1,336 3,692 
Western Australia. . | 414 | 245 747 | 36 147 1,254 | 2,843 
Tasmania 131 45 (a) 3 27 564 770 
Commonwealth | 315 II (a) | 4 61 158 549 
Australia (6) 4} (8) (6) 444 | 3,009 | 24,070 | 40,918 
{a) Included with “All other Commodities ’’. (6) Not available. (ce) Grain only. 
(d) Agricultural produce. (e) Estimated. 


(b) Revenue, The following table shows the revenue derived from goods and live 
stock traffic during 1949-50 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : REVENUE FROM GOODS AND LIVE STOCK, 1949-50. 



































( £7000.) 
: 2 
ne i Minerals. 
era Live- |~—--—————_—_—__|_ Miscel- 
System. Merchan- Wool. tock. iat onl ade lancous, | Total. 
Coke. a 
New South Wales . . (a) (a) | (a) ~ (a) (a) | (2) | 21,892 
Victoria .. Ac 8,567 401 932 643 119 | 155 | 10,817 
Queensland ae 5,554 573 | 1,285 1,321 766 |(b) 2,320 | 11,819 
South Australia .. 2,517 146 | 351 232 965 \(c) 400 4,611 
Western Australia. . 3,539 132 256 368 189 265} 4,749 
Tasmania a (a) (a) (a) | (a) (a) (a) | 816 
Commonwealth .. 694 13 140 325 15 6 | _3,193_ 
Australia... [(@)_| (a) | t@) |) tay) a) 55,897 
(a) Not available. (6) Includes agricultural produce, £2,235,574. (c) Includes wheat, 


£310,656. 

(iv) Passenger-Mileage and Ton-Mileage. Particulars of passenger-mileage and 
ton-mileage in respect of the Government railways in Australia for the years 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1949-50 are shown in the following tables. 
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(a) Passenger-Mileage. The following table shows particulars of passenger-mileage 
in respect of the Government railways in Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 
to 1949-50. 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : PASSENGER-MILEAGE SUMMARY. 
| | | 



















































































' ; | Passenger Earnings. 
. i apeat sai | Average : i ] Ses | 
er | 4 engers| leage | 1 
yt se | “ile” “Fourney. | Grow. | RGU | gonger. | Senger | Traffe 
' i Worked.| e. | “Mile. 
: I 
('000.) | ('ooo.) j (No.) ; (Miles.) | (£'000.); (£) (d.) | a.) 
New Soutn WALEs. 
1939 | 19,173 |2,149.154 112 [ 11.511 6,024, 985 | 0.67 | 75-41 | 351,526 
1947 (5) (ob) , (6) | (4) 10,408] 1,698 |  (d) (b) (b) 
1948 (5) (5) (6) + (0) 11,689} 1,907 | (6) (®) | (8) 
1949 | (6) (6) (5), (6) © 12,097} 1,976; (6) | (b) |, (d) 
1950 |" (2) (6) (5) | (8) ~—¢ 32,114} 1,982 | (6) {5 (6) ° (8) 
; VICTORIA. 
1939 | 12,434 1,292,843 104i 9.10 3,855: 811 0.72 | 74.40 [271,948 
1947 | 10,309 | (8) () (6) 1 557311 xarr | (6) 133.88]. (b) 
1948 | 10,960 |1,838,932 | 168 ; 10.09 { 6,448 . 1,365 | 0.84 '141.3r | 389,192 
1949 | 11,436 ee 163 ; 10.53 ; 6,646. 1,410 | 0.86 (139.46 | 394,448 
1950 _ 11,597 |1,857,065 , 160 10.20 7,251 ' 1,547 1 0.94 150.07 | 395,704 
QUEENSLAND. (d) 
1939 | 5.750]. (6) j (6) , (6) | 1,523 { 2327 (6) [63-55] (6) 
1947 | 6,136] (6) | (6) { (6) | 2,378} 366] (6) | 93.01} (5) 
1948 5,553! {b) {b) .  (d} 2,282 | 352 | (b) | 98.64] (6) 
1949 6,405 | (6) (b) | (b) 2,740 | 418 | (5) |102.67 | (0) 
1950 | 6.09 ' (>) (6) (8) 2-730! 418 | (6) 702.56 | (8) 
Sours Ausrratia, 
1939 3,747 { 212,982 57 12.15 600 235 0.68 [| 38.45 | 83,281 
1947 3:492 | 320,844 92 16.18 | 1,044 410 | 0.78 | 71.77 | 125,970 
1948 3:597 | 312,575 87 | 16.39 | 1,039 407 | 0.80 | 69.31 | 122,723 
1949 3,363 | 307,241 91 16.87 | 1,075 422 0.84 | 76.87 | 120,628 
1950 3,617 | 290,848 80} 16.73 | 1,064 417 | 0.88 | 70.83 | 114,102 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
1939 2,795 (b) (5) (6) | 514 117 (b) {| 44.12 (b) 
1947 2,955 (b) (b) (b) | 864 199 | (b) | 70.14 (b) 
1948 3,107 (6) (b) (b) 860 198 (b) | 66.46 (b) 
1949 2,935 | 186,488 64 | 14.77 | 872 202 | 1.12 | 71.34 | 43,159 
1950 | 2,476 | 175,152 71 15.66 831, 195 | 1.14 | 80.53 | 41,102 
; TASMANIA. 
1939 | 1,027 | 35,193 34 | 15 .32 129 196 | 0.88 | 30.15 | 53,485 
1947 1,137 (b) (b) (b) 247 385 | (b) | 52.15 (b) 
1948 ¥,093 (b) (b) { (6) 221 359 (Bb) | 53.04 {b) 
1949 1,087 (5) (5) (b) 193 314 | (5) | 42.72 (5) 
1950 1,043 38,057 36; 11.78 164! 268 1.04 | 37.81 | 62,083 
ComMMONWEALTEH. (e) 
1939 388 34,085 88 | 290.98 146 66 1.03 ; 90.25 | 15.486 
1947 421 65,054 154 | 292.28 305 139 | 1.13 |174.09 | 29,556 
1948 454 | 67,685 149 | 312.62 329; 149 | 1.17 1173.64 | 30,752 
1949 473 63,669 135 | 293.53 367 | 167 1.38 1186.18 28,927 
1950 464 | _ 58,335 126 | 300.69 378 172 | 1.55 {195-73 | 26,503 
(a) Total passenger-miles per average route-mile worked. (6) Not available. (c) Estimated. 
(ad) Excludes Queensland portion of Grafton—South Brisbane (Uniform Gauge) Line. (e) Ratlways 


controlled by Commonwealth Government. 


(6) Ton-Mileage. 
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table for each of the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1949-50. 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: TON-MILEAGE SUMMARY. 
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Particulars of total ton-mileages are shown in the following 





Average 


| 
! Goods and Live Stock Earnings. 
i 
J 





















































Freight ! 
Year | Goods- Total Paying Average | Per P Density 
ended| Train- Ton- Load! a Average| Per Gouds- of 
Miles. Miles. per , Per Gross. | Route- | Ton- o Trafic 
3oth Train. {| FoR. Mil Mil Train- 
SNE Mile. Workea| | Mile ey 
(’o00.) (‘o00.) (Tons.) (Miles.) | (£’000.) (£) (d.) (@.) 
New Sout WALgs. 
1939 10,933 |1,760,554 161 { 115.95 | 10,356] 1,604 1.41 |227.34 , 287,901 
1947 (6) |2,706,240 (b) 153-82 | 14,326 | 2,338 1.27 (b) 441,619 
1948 (6) |2,777,137 (6) | 149-97 | 19,804 | 3,232 | 1.71 | (8) | 453,188 
1949 (b)  |2,834,875 (b) | 156.80 } 21,597 | 3,528 | 1.83} (5) | 463,139 
1950 (6) _}2,708,654 | (b)_|_ 159-37 {21,892 | 3,581 | 1.94 | (6) | 443,097 
VICTORIA. . 
1939 5.455 | 760,485 139 [ 127.26 [| 4,276; 899 1.35 [188.11 [ 159,967 
1947 5-230 | 981,908 188 | 129.85 | 6,109 | 1,287 1.49 [280.32 | 206,805 
1948 5,859 |1,154,631 197 | 136.81 | 7,992 | 1,689 1.66 1327.34 | 244,371 
1949 5,915 |1,167,582 197 | 131.80 | 8,596 | 1,824 | 1.77 |348.77 | 247,789 
1950 5,952 |1,206,767 203 | 132.25 | 10,817 | 2,305 2.15 |436.12 | 257,197 
QUEENSLAND.(c) 
1929 8,073 | 745,351 92 | 147.57 | 5494 823 | 1.73 {160.67 | 118,248 
1947 9,861 | 991,069 1or | 183.11 | 7,268 | 1,119 1.75 j176.90 | 152,542 
1948 9,186 | 966,016 105 | 184.63 |} 7,871 | 1,213 1.96 /205.63 | 148,824 
1949 10,870 jt+1 40,694 105 | 173.06 |11,019 | 1,698 | 2.32 |243.28 |175,735 
1950 11,100 '1,182,102 107 | 177.6% [13,514 | 1,774 2.34 |248.95 | 182,114 
Sour AUSTRALIA, 
1939 2.439 {| 348,553 143 | 132.01 | 2,144 3838 | 1.48 {211.72 136,293 
1947 2,518 | 400,093 159 | 124.43 | 2,946] 1,157 1.77 eee 157,084 
1948 2.537 | 445,472 176 | 125.14 | 3,380] 1,327 | 1.82 1318.75 | 174,901 
1949 2,696 | 485,241 180 | 127.94 | 3,998 | 1,570 1.98 355.88 190,515 
1950 2,739 ' 489,516 179 | 132.60 | 4,611 | 1,809 | 2.26 1404.08 | 192,042 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
1939 3,779 + 378,089 100 | 132.24 | 2,807 | 641 1.78 [178.26 | 86,393 
1947 3,639 | 365,778 tor | 141.94 | 2,810; 646] 1.84 |185.31 | 84,126 
1948 4,004 | 415,988 104 | 145.57 | 3,160] 727 | 1.82 [189.41 | 95,673 
1949 4,101 | 393,525 96 | 143-79 | 3,635: 841 | 2.22 [212.69 | 91,073 
1950 4,257 | 426,359 too | 149.95 | 4,749 | 1,117 | 2.67 1267.72 | 100,273 
TASMANIA. 
1939 | 880 38,088 } 43 46.80 296 450 1.87 { 80.76 | 57,385 
1947 1,085 63,586 ; 59 79.95 581 906 | 2.19 |128.47 | 99,198 
1948 | 1,119 65,144 | 58 79.68 664 | 1,082 2.45 1142.51 | 106,097 
1949 I,105 67,327 | 61 83.95 785 | 1,279 | 2.80 |170.48 | 109,653 
1950 | 1,037 67,738 | 65 87.94 816 | 1,332 1 2.89 1188.94 | ITO,502 
CommMoNWEALTH.(d) 
1939 514 {| 34,801 68 | 187.28 224 102 { 1.54 {104.38 | 15,811 
1947 1,092 96,684 89 }] 282.29 580 264 1.44 1127.53 | 43,926 
1948 1,148 | 109,586 95 | 258.91 475 307 | 1.48 |141.07 | 49,789 
1949 1,194 | 123,122 103 | 225.38 | 1,059 481 2.06 |212.70 | 55,939 
1950 1,207 | 121,804 1ot } 221.81 | 1,193 542 2.35 1237-11 3 55,340 





(a) Totat ton-miles per average route-mile worked. 
Queeusland portion of Grafton—South Brisbane (Uniform Gauge) Line. 
by the Commonwealth Government. 


(b) Not available. 


(c) Excludes 
(d) Railways centrclled 
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g. Rolling Stock.—The following table shows the number of rolling stock of Govern- 
ment railways as at 30th June for each of the years 1939, 1949 and 1950. Further 
details may be found in Transport and Communication Bulletins. 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: ROLLING STOCK. 


30th June— 


























; 1939. 1949. 1950. 
peer ! i Coach a Coach. K ‘J Coach: 
1 ; CORCR-" Other “| Other "| Other 
| Locos. sink, . Stock. | Lots. } ing | Stock. | 10S | I. | Stock. 
New South Wales .. ; 1,284! 2,808 24,257] 1,168] 2,826)25,689} 1,153] 2,849) 26,302 
Victoria .. -. | 581 2,439 20,993} 5991¢2,452}21,076] 597/4 2,539] 21,267 
Queensland +. 752, 1,413, 18,733} 786) 1,444]20,659| 797) 1,430] 20,796 
South Australia .. | 335 © 594, 7,966] — 335|(a) Goo] 8,509; 335|(a) 595] 8,501 
Western Australia ..' 427° 475 11,110} 424| 517/11,216| 421| 448)11,136 
Tasmania .. Se 95° 225 2,120 g6! 254] 2,306 92| 202] 2,387 
Commonwealth ee ety 89 1,359) 130] 102) 1,766) 41} 107] 1,930 
Australia... | 35587 8,043 86,538; 3,538!a8,195191,221| 3,536\a8,170! 92,409- 





(a) Excludes 44 interstate coaching stock jointly owned by Victoria and South Australia. 


ro. Accidents.—The following table shows particulars of the number of persons 
killed and injured through train accidents and the movement of rolling stock on the 
Government railways of Australia for each of the years 1938-39, 1948-49 and 1949-50 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : ACCIDENTS. 
































1938-39. 1948-49.(a) 1949-50.(a) 

System. i Io 

Killed. | Injured. Killed. Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
ee ss aaa ee ERI 

New South Wales .. sy 57 625 | 45 499 : 46 369 
Victoria .. ais Oo 48 466 51, 525° 58 482 
Queensland ae el 23 132; 25 | 87 | 17 89 
South Australia .. a 9 187 16 |; 45 | 9 122 
Western Australia. . i I4 142° 20 |} 155 22 | 149 
Tasmania ne he 7 62 5 | 8! Ts 24 
Commonwealth .. he I 20 be 31 - 20 
Australia .. ae 159 1,634 | 162 1,350 153 1,255 





{a) Excludes accidents to railway employees. 


11. Consumption of Oil and Coal.—The following table shows the quantities and: 
values of oil and coal consumed by the various Government Railway Departments during: 


1949-50:— 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: OIL AND COAL CONSUMED, 1949-50. 


t 


























Oil. Coal. 
System. aveieauon: Fuel, Light, etc. 4 poco mouNes: Other Purposes. 
Gall ; Gall ‘ T fi igs . 
| (000). £’o00. (‘oo oe £’000. jioed) | £’000. (aoa): £’000. 

N.S.W. | @ (a) (a) (a) 1,319 2,198 888 1,909 
Victoria .. 240 45 | 21,399 731 353 | 1177 165 492 
Qland. .. 356 73 808 67: 667 1,038 37 65 
8. Aust. .. 136 30 | 13,238 559 263 860 7 7 
W. Aust... 179 48 5,010 296 347 548 9 13 
Tas. ax 52 12 212 16 73 142 a I 
C’wealth .. 50 Io] 2,345 162 77 310 rh 3 

Australia (a) (a) (a) (a) 3,099 6,273 I,I07 2,500 





(a) Not available. 
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12. Staff Employed and Salaries and Wages Paid.—The following tables show 
details of the average staff employed and the salaries and wages paid by the Government 
railways of Australia during 1948-49 and 1949-50 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : AVERAGE STAFF EMPLOYED, AND SALARIES 
AND WAGES PAID. 






























































Number of Operating Staff. Number a aches ais Average 

. and Earnings 

System. Wages | eno 

Salaried.| Wages. | Total. | Salaried.| Wages. | Total. | Pald. as 

(£’000) (£) 
1948-49. 
New South Wales se 9,640 | 49,008 | 58,648 4t 597 | 638 | 28,509 481 
Victoria ete Se 5,028 | 21,942 | 26,970 (a) (a) fa 13,028 487 
Queensland o's be 3,928 | 20,910 | 24,828 {a) (a) (a 12,017 484 
South Australia se 1,791 Ts475 9,266 8 988 | 996 4,847 475 
Western Australia 58 1,651 9,072 | 10,723 vi ae eee 4,843 452 
Tasmania a a 330 2,350 2,680 ee 63 | 63 I,125 410 
Commonwealth | a 212 2,428 2,640 a 56 | 56 1,196 444 
Australia -+ | 22,570 | 113,185 | 135,755 49} 1,704 | 1,753 | 65.565 477 
' 
1049-50. 
New South Wales an 9,812 | 49,TIL | 58,923 39 518 | 557 | 30,519 513 
Victoria 2 ce 5,002 } 22,266 , 27,268 (a) (a) j (a) 14,321 525 
Queensland... -. | 4,076 | 21,598 | 25,674 (a) (a) (a) | 13,509 526 
South Australia a 1,830 7:935 9,765 10 1,293 | 1,303 5,668 512 
Western pubes we 1,728 9,362 | 11,090 4 i> | be 5:479 494 
Tasmania : ie 32K 2,259 2,580 15 125 aS 1,206 444 
Commonwealth — ss 248 2,237 2,485 ee 78 | 3 1,268 495 
pay) ws Sk Pa) eee 

Australia ~- | 23,017 | 114,768 | 137,785 64 | 2,014 2,078 | 72,970 545 








(a) In Victoria and Queensland railway construction work is not under the control of the Railway 
somirnissioners. 


§ 3. Private Railways. 


1. General.—The bulk of the private railways in Australia has been laid down for the 
purpose of hauling timber, firewood, sugar-cane, coa] and other minerals, and it is not 
generally used for the conveyance of passengers or for public goods traffic. In many 
cases the lines are practically unballasted and easily removable. 

The railways referred to in this section include only lines open to the public for 
general passenger and goods traffic. Complete particulars of lines used for specia) 
purposes only are not available. 


2. Lines Open for General Traffic, 1949-50.—The following statement is a summary 
of the operations of private railways open for general traffic during 1949-50 :— 


PRIVATE RAILWAYS = SUMSIARY OF OPERATIONS, 1949-50. _ 





Route- | Capital Gross "working | Train- Passenger- oon Em- 








State. ape. Cost. | Revenue. | Expenses. ny Journeys. Carried. ployees. 
: 7000 
* Miles. | £000. | £’000. | £000. *o00. *000. tons. No. 
NS.W. ..! 54 1,280 532 383 409 929 727 425 
Vic. Sfo4 13 44 i 10 12 13 | 5 21 14 
Q'land.. ' 135 113 20 25 58 2 234 26 
S.A. ae 51 454 (a) 110 1 92 1,890 117 
W.A. ie 277 2,352 319 256 302 19 175 4il 
Tas. = 1i7 949 332 302 208 | 44 204 329 
Australia. . 647 5.192 1,213 1,088 1,082 | 999 3,251 1,322 





(a) Not available. 
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The table above refers only to private railways open to the public for general passenger 
and goods traffic. Particulars of the railways included are not complete in many instances 
and the totals must therefore be regarded as approximate only. In New South Wales 
and Queensland several lines, although owned by private companies, are operated by the 
Government Railway Departments, and Government rolling stock is used thereon, while 
some of the companies are not able to supply particulars of the capital cost, revenue 
and working expenses of the lines which they operate. In some cases the figures relating 
to tonnage of goods, etc., include particulars of coal, ores, timber, sugar-cane, etc., 
carried for private purposes, as details relating to goods carried for the genera! public 
are not recorded separately. 


C. TRAMWAYS. 


1. Systems in Operation.—(i) General. Tramway systems are in operation in all 
the capital cities and in a number of the larger towns of Australia. 


Since rst April, 1947, when the last private company system to operate (the 
Kalgoorlie—Boulder electric tramway system in Western Australia) was taken over by 
the Eastern Goldfields Transport Board, all systems have been operated by governmental 
or municipal authorities. From 1941-42 all systems have been electric. 


In many parts of Australia private lines used for special purposes in connexion 
with the timber, mining, sugar, or other industries are often called tramways, but they 
are more properly railways (sce above), and the traffic on them has nothing in common 
with that of the street tramways for the conveyance of passengers, which are dealt with 
in the present section. 


In recent years there has been considerable replacement of tramway services by 
omnibus services, one of the more recent of importance affecting the Newcastle system 
in New South Wales where the change was made on rith June, 1950. Information on 
omnibus services is contained in division D. of this chapter. 


(ii) Total Mileage Open and Classification of Lines. The following tables show for 
each State the total mileage of tramway lines open for general passenger traffic at 30th 
June, 1950, classified (a) according to the controlling authority; (b) according to gauge :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS : ROUTE-MILEAGE OPEN AT 30th JUNE, 1950. 





























(Miles.) 
Particulare— | N.8.W. | Victoria. {| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, | resmania | Australia 
AccoRDING TO CONTROLLING AUTHORITY. 
Government aA 153 172 es os 44 am 369 
Municipal ny at 66 96 7 36 205 
Total as 153 172 66 96 51 36 574 
AccorDINe TO GAUGE. 

Gauge— | ! Fs j 
5 ft. 3 in. on 5 as a4 5 
4 ft. 8} in. 153 | 167 66 96 | - a 482 
3 ft. 6 in. a fs ae i 51 36 87 
Total 153 172 66 96 51 36 574 
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2. Summary of Operations, Australla—The following table is a summary of the 
working of all electric tramway systems in Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 


to 1949-50 :-— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS : SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, AUSTRALIA. 





Particulars. 


Average mileage open for tratic 
Route-miles 
Track-umiles 
Tram Cars No. 
Cost of construction and equip- 


ment : oe £’000 
Oost per route-mile |: £ 
Gross revenue £’000 


Working expenses 
Net revenue 
Interest. 
Proportion of working expenses 
to gross revenue .. % 
Proportion of net ene to 
capital cost S 
Car-miics run ‘000 mite 
Gross revenuepercar-mile run d. 
Working expenses per car-mile 
run d. 
Net revenue per car-mile run d. 
Passenger-journeys ‘000 
Passenger-journeys per car-mile 


” 
” 


run ae No. 
Average gross revenue per 
passenger-journey d. 


Persons employed at end of 


year ‘its ae No. 
Accidents— 
Persons killed ns oie 
» injured 





$86 
1,046 
3,471 


26,275 
44,827 
7,649 
6,089 
1,560 


909 | 


695,476 
8.55 
2.64 

17,207 


61 
2,750 











1945-46. | 1946~47. 1947-48. , 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
a 

606 614: 606 |; 589 573 

1,056 1,064 ' 1,057 | 1,048 1,032 

3,516 3,527 | 3,515 3,440 3,282 

27,428 27,067 {(b) 27,293 |(b) 25,880 1(b) 26,219 

45,261 44,083 (6) 45,038 |(0) 44,014 |(6) 45,758 

11,313 {(0) xx,210 [(6) 12,456 (6) £2,347 [(6) 12,008 

8,858 9,495 |(0) 11,392 |{b) 11,738 |(b) 11,992 

2,455 1,715 |(b) 1,064 |(b) 609 }(b) 16 

i 724 , 628 (b) 654 1(b) = 507 {(b) = 480 

| 78.29 | 84.71 (e) 91.46 1(b) 95.07 |(b) 99.86 

| 8.95 6.33 (6) 3.90 |(b) 2.35 |(0) 0.06 

t 88,873 | 87,581 | 87,650 | 81,317 724423 

1 30.55 (0) 30.72 (6) 34.11 }(L) 36.44 |(0) 39.63 

23.92 26.02 }(b) 31.19 |(b) 34.64 {(b) 39.58 

6.63 4.70 (6) 2.92 (4) 1.80 {(b) 0.05 

41,049,254 |4b 986,550 |ab 943,097 jab 871,553 jab 754,479 

1x.81 jab 11.26 jab 10.76 jab 10.72 jab 10.38 

2.59 (6) 2.73 (2) 3-17 jo 3-40 {(b) 3.82 

{ 20,938 ie 21,705 te) 22,266 '(c) 19,015 |(c) 17,561 

' 
97 113 90 8x 6 
S250 | 6,704 ! 5,939 5,518 41942 





(a) Excindes passengers crossing Sydney Harbour Cane whose journeys ae not extend beyond 


Bridge Section. (b) 


Includes particulars of Hobart Municipal Council Omnibus Service. 


(c) Includes motor omnibus employees, South Australia, Western Australia and Hobart Municipal Council 


Omnibus Services. 


3. Traffic and Accidents.—Particulars of the traffic of electric tramways and the 
accidents which occurred in the movement of rolling stock are shown in the following 
table for each State during 1949-50 :— 


ELECTRIC TEAR TRAFFIC AND peaches 1949-50. 


Average Mileage 
Open for Traffic. 





State. 

Route- | Track- 

miles. miles, 

New South Wales ae 152 285 
Victoria ae .- 172 319 
Queensland .. oe 66 12k 
South Australia 96 166 
Western Australia §t 84 
‘Tasmania 36 57 

: | 
Australia 573 1,032 


Number 
of Tram 
Cars. 





1,340 |(a)26,368 


870 
432 
340 
173 
126 


3,281 


























| 
Accidents, 
Average 
Car- | Pas- Number 
Miles | senger- | ged Persons— 
Run. \ Journeys. | per Gar- le! 
\ mile. | xinea. | Injured. 
‘000. 000. | 
6 274,681 10.42 | 21 3,117 
20,666 | 225,049 ! 10.89 18 | 929 
9,545 | 115,239 12.07 | 3 395 
9,420 71,390 7-58 10 156 
4,009 38,977 [9-72 6 279 
2,415 [(¢) 29,143 10.79 3 66 
72,423 | 754,479 {| 10.38 61 i 45942 








(a) Estimated. 


Hobart Municipal Council Omnibus Service. 


(b) See note (a) to preceding table. 


(c) Includes passengers carried by 
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4. State Details.—{i) General. For details of the various systems operating in the 
several States see Official Year Book No. 37 and issues prior to No. 32. 


(ii) Summary of Operations. The following table shows particulars of the working 
of electric tramways in each State of Australia for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 in 


comparison with the year 1938-39 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS : SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, 






























































Pro- | 

Mt Total i i 

Year Open Cost of ene . porgou Z Persons 
‘or i , Net ‘ar em- 

Sot | Trame |struction|, Gre | IME | Rev. | Ja, | Worelne| wiles | omenses. | ployed 
June— at and "| penses j enue. 4 penses Run. ‘! at end 

30th | Equip- iP * to Gross of year. 

June ment. i‘ Revenue. 

May (£’000.) ; (£’000,) | (£’000.)| (£’000.)| (£’000.) ey ('000.) (’000.) 

New South Wa ss. 
ie | 
1939 182 | 8,944 | 3,449 | 3,080 | 369 | 310 | 89.30 | 34,941 322,238 | 8,062 
1946 172 | 8,727 | 4,370 | 4,128 | 242 | 232 | 94.47 la 36,200)b 417,344 | 9,320 
1947 172 | 8,736 | 4,360 | 4,378 |— 18 | 220 |100.42 |a 34,700/b 394,125 | 9,760 
1948 I7t | 8,754 | 5,310 | 5,378 |— 68 | 239 j101.28 ja 34,500/b 367,739 | 9,651 
1949 158 | 7,168 | 5,098 | 5,259 |—161 I59 |103.15 |a 29,600/b 312,941 |e 6,433 
1950 153 |} 6,891 | 4,984 | 5,280 |—296 | 155 |105.94 |a26,368/b 274,681 je 5,785 
1 1 
Victoria. 
1939 166 | 8,086 | 2,112 | 1,388 724} 254 | 65.72 |22,803 | 175,198 | 4,355 
1946 172 | 8,807 | 3,495 | 2,126 (1,369 | 180 | 60.81 | 25,103 | 306,659 | 5,305 
1947 172.| 9,120 | 3,427 | 2,324 | 1,103 | II | 67.82 | 24,830 | 285,450 | 5,322 
1948. | 172 | 9,276 | 3,332 | 2,593 | 739 | 107 | 77-83 | 25,002 | 279,451 | 5,728 
1949 172 | 9,522 | 3,470 |2,970 | 500} 74 | 85.60 | 25,563 | 290,081 | 5,631 
1950 172 | 9,815 | 3,105 | 2,894 211 63 | 93-22 | 20,666 | 225,049 | 5,156 
{ 
QUEENSLAND. 
1939 60 | 2,391 831 632 199 120 | 76.05 | 8,100 91,444 | 1,911 
1946 63 | 2,358 | 1,356) 985} 371 90 | 72.64 | 10,107 | 147,007 | 2,383 
1947 64 | 2,575 | 1,337 | 1,034 | 303 89 | 77-32 | 10,227 | 135,757 | 2,521 
1948 64 | 2,962 | 1,508 | 1,221 287 gi | 80.98 | 10,314 | 132,107 | 2,650 
1949 66 | 2,699 ; 1,531 |1,246] 285 94 {| 81.40 | 10,085 | 125,587 | 2,654 
1950 66 | 2,692 | 1,526 | 1,359 | 167 97 | 89.09 | 9,545 | 115,239 | 2,517 
Sour AUSTRALIA. 
(ce) 

1939 78 | 4,438 7ixr | 494 | 217 | 154 | 69.48 | 8,712 | 52,906 | 1,750 
1946 96 | 4,812 | 1,199 | 934] 265} 158 | 77-87 | 9,518 | 84,970 | 2,331 
1947 99 | 3.975 | 1,228 | 1,019 | 209 | 147 | 82.92 | 9,757 | 83,365 | 2,284 
1948 96 | 4,013 | 1,417 |1,244| 173 | 151 | 87-77 | 9,674 | 76,819 | 2,310 
1949 96 | 4,107 | 1,320 |1,287| 33 | 112 | 97-47 | 8,924 | 71,876 | 2,436 
1950 96 | 4,225 | 1,469 | 1,504 ]— 35 | 113 [102.36 | 9,420 | 71,390 | 2,343 








See following page for footnotes. 
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THOUSANDS EXCLUDING MOTOR CYCLES) THOUSANOS 
‘5,000 eS ae 5,000 
4,000 _ _ 4,000. 
3,000 J = “s 3,000 
2,000 4. — 2,000 
1,000 fs we Soe alten 1,000 

888 VEHICLES ON REGISTERS AT 30™ JUNE 338 
700 700 
600 600 
500 - 500 
400 400 
300 - — - J 300 
200 _ aaa eee Cee eee - ail 200 
"38 SSS NW ERIC REGISTERED DURING YEAR |—— 8 
ao Gr oer 70 
60 oe oe Am 60 
so ~ —o-- } a 50 
40 _ f—__—_—__| 40 
30 = 30 
20 —_—— | 20 
3 : a : 3 
8 = a Reg ee a EE x am 7 
6 6 
s oo es 8 
4 - 1 4 
3 - 4 3 
2 = | 2 
: ‘ F ' : i 
4919-20 23-24 1927-28 1931-32 1935-36 1939-40 1943-44 1947-48 1951-$2. 


(See pages 177-9.) 
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ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS: SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS—coniinued. 
; i Propor- 
ch cost of Work- wot : “es ee 
Year nthe struction: pees ne | Rev- pnt Gx- | Miles acurine, ota 
ended to 30th nd enses,’ onue. . penses Run. ployed 
goth aoe. | Sauip- iP Ss to Gross at end 
June— ‘ment. d ae: of year. 
{ 
Cod (£’000.) | (£’000.) Coos. 000.) (#'000.)| gi Cent.) (‘ooo.) (‘000.) 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
( 
1939 7U 1,752 367/342 25 44] 93.19) 4,756, 38,095 792 
1946 69} 1,867 583} 513 79) 48} 87.93} 5,321 59,805) 1,100 
1947 69} 1,869 535 526; 9 48} 98.32] 5,361) — 53,016;(c) 1,196 
1948 | 68} 1,433 550] 635, —85 52| 115.44] 5,431| — 53,1.48)(c) 1,238 
1949 60] 1,469 550| 627, —77 53} 114.09] 4,555] — 41,389,(c) 1,209 
1950 51) 1,557 530| 599, —69 33| 112.97] 4,009 38,97(0) 127 
| 
TASMANIA. 
{ | ’ 
1939 29 664 179{ 153 26 27) 85.47] 2,049] 15,595 337 
1946 34 767 310] 172) =: 138 16; 55-43} 2,629 33,469 499 
1947 38 792\(2) 323] 214| 109 13{ 66.37] 2,706)(d) 34,837\(¢) 622 
1948 351(d) 855d) 339\(d) 327\(d) 18\(d) 14ld 94.62] 2,729)(d) 33,833)(d) 689 
1949 36d) 915d) 378)(d) 349(d) 29d) 15\d 92.19] 2,584\(d) 29,679/(d) 652 
1950 36)(d)x,039(@) 394|(@) 356\(d) 38\(d) old 90.30} 2,415](d) 29,743]/(d) 633 
AUSTRALIA.(f) 
} 
1939 | 586| 26,275! 7,649} 6,089] 1,560} 909 79.60| 81,361) 695,476] 17,207 
1946 606| 27,428] 11,313] 8,858) 2,455} 724] 78.29] 88,878) 1,049,254 20,938 
1947 614] 27,067] 11,210] 9,495} 1,715) 628} 84.71! 87,581} 986,550) 21,705 
1948 | 606] 27,293} 12,456]11,392| 1,064 654; 91.46} 87,650] 943,097) 22,266 
1949 | 588} 25,880] 12,347] 11,738] 609} 507| 95.07) 81,311) 871,553) 19,015 
1950 | 574) 26,219) 12,008] 11,992 16| 480{ 99.86 72,423) 754,479) 17,561 
| | 
{a) Estimated. (6) See note (a) to table in para. 2 above. (c) Includes motor omnibus 


employees. 


trative staff not distributable between bus and tram services. 


D. MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES. 


{d) Includes Hobart Municipal Counci! Omnibus Service. 


(e) Excludes 


adminis- 


(f) See notes (a) to (e). 


1. General.—Motor omnibus services have been in operation for some years in the 
capital cities and some of the larger towns of the States of Australia, and in the Australian 
Capital Territory. 


Governmental and municipal authorities operate certain services and the others are 
run by private operators; in the States the former are run in conjunction with the 
existing electric tramway systems. 
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2. Government and Municipal Services.—(i) Summary of Operations, 1949-50. 
The following table is a summary of the operations during the year ended 30th June, 
1950 of omnibus systems controlled by governmental and municipal authorities. 


MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES : 


GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL, 1949-50. 























| 
Particulara. ns.w.! vie | ga. | sa. | wea] tas. | acer} Aus: 
Length of route miles 434 67 337] 22| 1,795 542) 11 »208 
Number of buses No. 1,043) 330 225 81 138 81 64! 1,962 
Capital cost £’000 4:573| 1,138 972' 355 500\(@) 171 230, 7,945 
Gross revenue £°000 |{b) 4,315 765 517] 150) 350]/{a) 204 93 6,394 
Working expenses £’000 |(c) 4,473 844 449] 187 359|(@) 147 120, 6,579 
Bus-mileage run *e00 miles 34,302] 6,823 4,557 1,503] 4,097} 1,832 988; 54,102 
Passenger-journeys "000 |4 202,997) 59,765) 31,160] 6,751] 14,465)(@)4,511) 4,576] 324,225 
Persons cmployed - Wc) 5,617} 1,245 477| (f) Mg) 88)(2) 114 1Boi(¢) 7,725 











(a) Excludes Hebart Municipal Council Services. 
Commonwealth 
(c) Includes estimate of administrative and general charges. 


(0) Includes £8,000 special grant from 


Government to Newcastle ommibuses towards losses occasioned by coal strike. 


(d) Excludes passengers across Sydney 


Harbour Bridge whose journeys did not extend beyond the Bridge section. 


trative staff not distributable between omnibus and tram 


interchangeable with Electric Trainways and included therein (Section C). 


Services. 
Electric Tramways and included therein (see Section C.). 


(ii) Summary of Operations, Australia. 


seFvices, 


(e) Excludes adminis- 
(f) Not available, employees 


(i) See notes (e) to (h). 


(g) Exeludes Government 
{h) Excludes employees of Hobart Municipal Council Service who are interchangeable with 


The following table is a summary of the 


working of motor omnibus services in Australia under governmental and municipal 


control during the five years ended 1949-50. 


MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES : GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL, AUSTRALIA. 























Particulars. 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 

Lensth of route miles | $52 1,062 2.454) 3.268: ,208 
Number of buses Ma 1,003 1,112 1,423 1,728 1,962 
Capital cost £’000 | 2,301 2,842)(0) 4,7451(b) 6,867](5) 7,945 
Gross revenue z £’000 2,627/(b) 2,725|(b) 3,862/(b) 5,499)(5) 6,304 
Working expenses .. £’000 | 2,836 3,000|(6) 4,10c}(b) 5,690)(b) 6,579 
Net revenue £’000 — 209} — 275b)— 247)\(b)— 191|(b)— 185 
Proportion of working expenses to gross 

revenue . Per cent. 107.95) I10.11j}b 106.39|0 103.47)5 102.89 
Proportion of net revenue ‘to capital 

cost . Per cent. —9.08| —a. 74 0 —5.21b —2.78)6 —2.32 
BKus-mileage run “4900 miles 30,685} 31,716 9 37,07¢ 48,958) 54,102 
Gross revenue per bus-mile run d. 20.55/(b) 20.62)(/) 24. 44|(b) 27.081(b) 28.51 
Working expenses per bus-mile run d. 22.18; 22.70\(b) 26.00/(b) 28 .021(b) 29.33 
Net revenue per bus-mile run d. —1.63 —2.08|b —1 .501b —o.94i1b —o.82 
Passenger-journeys aN *coo | 220,0221b 214,2021b 249,042|b 308,374/b 324,225 
Passenger-journeys per bus-mile run 7-17/(6) 6.75)(b) 6.57)(b) 6.33K(b) 6.02 
Average gross revenue per eae i 

journey : 2.861(b) 3.055) 3 724b) 4.288) 4.73 
Pers ons employed (a a) at | a te 4,697\(b) 6,200)(b) 7,077|(5) 7,721 





(a) See relevant notes to table above. (6) Excludes Hobart Municipal Council Service. 


3. Private Services.—(i) General. Particulars of motor omnibus services under the 
control of private operators are recorded in the States of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Australia only. 


In New South Wales, particulars are compiled for the Metropolitan and Newcastle 
Transport Districts only, and in Victoria for the Metropolitan district only, but in South 
Australia and in Western Australia all operators throughout the State are represented. 
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(ii) Summary of Operations. The operations of motor omnibus services under the 
control of private operators in these States during the five years ended June, 1950 are 
shown in the following table. 


MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES: PRIVATE. 








1 
Gross | Bus-mileage 
























































Capital Passenger 
Number of Cost. Revenue. Run. | Journeys. Persons 
Year Buses. ' Employed. 

(£’000.) | (£’000.) | (‘ooo miles.) (’o00.) 

New Sours Wauss.(a) 
1945-46 is 555 466 951 | 12,106 66,117 991 
1946-47 + 615 5€9 1,065 14,262 73,793 1,085 
1947-48 os 673 783 1,27 15,626 77,085 1,234 
1948-49 sig 740 881 1,505 17,490 86,859 1,327 
1949-50. . 795 928 1,698 17,666 98,030 1,437 

| 
Viororta.(d) 
1949(c) 430 (d) 1,169 17,223 72,311 1,047 
1950(c) ‘ 437 (d) 1,351 18,968 $3,288 1,031 
Sovurn AvsTRALia. 
(6) 
1945-46 . 68 (d) 325 3,787 8,269 (d) 
1946-47 .: 81 (d) 399 4,929 8,465 (d) 
1947-48 . 90 (2) 457 5,362 95774 (d) 
1948-49 . 104 (d) 515 5,645 10,836 (d) 
1949-50 ae I12 (d) | 530 5.900 | 11,496 (d) 
i | 1 

Wesreen AUSTRALIA. 
1945-46 a 269 218 626 8,514 26,396 671 
1946~47 oo 276 309 642 210 27,699 758 
1947-48 ze 317 455 721 10,214 28,048 865 
1948-49 . 356 591 844 11,318 | 30,931 937 
1949-50 . 396 736 1,101 13,027 | 34,998 T,O1T 

| 
(a) Metropolitan and Neweastle Transport Districts only. (6) Mctropclitan area only. {c) Year 

ended 31st December. (¢) Not available. 


E. FERRY (PASSENGER) SERVICES. 


1. General.—Ferry services to transport passengers are operated in Sydney and 
Newcastle, New South Wales, on the Swan River at Perth in Western Australia, and on 
the Derwent River at Hobart and in Devonport, Tasmania. Control is exercised both 
by Governmental authorities and by private operators. In Victoria and Queensland the 
services operated are not extensive, and there are no ferry services in South Australia. 


2. Summary of Operations.—The following statement is a summary of the operations 
of ferry passenger services in New South Wales, Western Australia and Tasmania during 
the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with the year 1938-39. Particulars of passengers 
carried on vehicular ferries are not included. 
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FERRY (PASSENGER) SERVICES. 


























1 
| | Passenger- | Passenger- Gross 
Number of , _Accom- Journeys. Revenue. Persons 
Year. , Vessels. modation. \ Employed. 
| , No.) | (o00.) ge) | 
New Soutu Wa.ires—SypNEY AND NEWCASTLE. 

1938-39 a Scull 54 | 38,971 | 27,864] 418,500 | (a)830 
1945-46 - a 40; 28,551 354737; 518,867 | 441 
1946-47 + - 46, 28,591 ' 31,558! 471,976 | 452 
1947-48 = s 47 | 28,808 | 28,319 | 502,947 | 437 
1948-49 + i 46 | 27,759; = 23.314 | 558,390 | qi 
1949-50 oe Se | 44 26,477 1 21-914 | 534,853 | 403 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA—PERTH. 
1938-39 “e ey 6 880 "1,184. «E,OOr, 25 
1945-46 as 4 7 | 1,022 - 1,443 135739 25 
1946-47 x rae 7} 1,022 1,3€7 13,007 - 2: 
1947-48 Be oer 6 957 1,375 135354 - 28 
1948-49 6 ee 3 727 928 11,955 | 21 
1949-500 3 4i 811 | go9 | __12,669 | 20 

TASMANIA. 
1945-46 (b) ~ ~ 7 4,3g8 7 953 £5,910 | 28 
1946-47 re 1,248 974 ' ~~ 16,029 32 
1947-48 7} 1,362 987 | 17,066 | 31 
1948-49 7 1,362 978 17,664 30 
1949-50 7. 1,570 gSo 19,782 | 30 
(a) Includes administrative staff. (b) Particulars are not available for earlier years. 


F. MOTOR VEHICLES. 


1. Motor Industry.—Chapter XXIV.—Manufacturing Industry of this Year Book 
contains summarized information on the motor industry of Australia and includes therein 
some data on the imports of motor bodies and chassis. Chapter XII.—Trade contains 
further data on imports, including those of petroleum products. 


2. Registration.—The arrangements for the registration of motor vehicles and the 
licensing of drivers and riders thereof are not uniform throughout Australia, Methods 
of registration, licence fees payable, etc., in each State are referred to in Official Year 
Book No. 16, pp. 337-40, and later issues. 


3. Taxi-cabs and Other Hire Vehicles.—In all the capital cities of the States and in 
many of the provincial centres taxi-cabs and other vehicles ply for hire under licence 
granted either by the Commissioner of Police or the local government authority con- 
cerned. As most of these vehicles are independently controlled by individuals or small 
companies, it has not been possible to obtain complete data in respect of their operations. 


4. Motor Omnibuses,—In both urban and provincial centres motor omnibus traffic 
has assumed considerable proportions during recent years and in some States the railway 
and tramway systems run motor services complementary to their main services. There 
has been a considerable replacement also, during the last few years, of existing tramway 
services by trolley-bus and motor-bus services. (See Divisions C. and D. of this Chapter). 
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5. Motor Vehicles on the Register. etc.—{i) Year 1949-50. Particulars of the 
registration of motor vehicles, licences issued and revenue received for 1949-50 are 
contained in the following table. A graph showing motor vehicle registrations since 
the year 1920 may be found on p. 172. 


MOTOR VEHICLES : REGISTRATIONS AND REVENUE, 1949-50. 
(Excluding Defence Service Vehicles.) 















































oyaber ne ee si Eee aad Gross Revenue derived from— 
oO 
= = Drivers’ 
State Per | aiters’ | Vehict 
or ers® ehicle ’ 
Territory. Fon Com- ai aedia| jicsnees Bete Devers ei 
otor ‘otor inforce | tions . er 
Cars.(b) mercial Cycles. Total. | lation at 30th ‘and Riders’, Sources. Total. 
a -* 30th ‘June, Motor e etc., 
c une, ° cences. 
1950. 1950. Tax. 
f £ £ £ £ 
N.S. Wales 272,985| 162,625) 42,461, 478,071| 148.23} 676,589]3,477,373| 454,210] 786,266)4,717,849 
Victoria 226,513/4139,143] 34,231, 399,887} 181.53] 525,709|2,783,555| 131,437| 360,98313,275,975 
Q’land us 99,846] 93,921} 19,152, 212,919] 179.86{ 264,€13]1,172,266) 100,045] 448,577}1, 720,888 
S. Australia 91,281) 41,252} 19,371! 151,904] 216.93] 186,756)1,119,927] 102,513] 61,504]1,283,944 
W. Aust. .. 48,485) 42,010] 12,890' 103,385} 185.31] 133,954] 713,440] 44,959] 78,666] 837,065 
Tasmania .. 25:175] 12,679] 4,930 42,784) 153-14) 48,745] 303,456, 24,373] 75,807; 403,636 
Nor. Terr... 693! 2,720 383! 3:796| 248.06 2,520 6,702 1,713} age 8,415 
AO.T,  .. 2,578} 1,334 448 4,360] 182.69, 6,379] 19,315 35259 186] 22,760 
— —— ckegiegeaZee 
Australia 767,55610495,684{ 133,866'1,397,106' 170.68}1,845,26519,596,034| 862,509/1811989|12270532 
| 
(a) Excludes Trailers (68,803), Road Tractors, etc. (8,925), and Dealers’ Plats (5,390). 
(5) Includes Taxis and Hire Cars. (c) Includes Lorries, Vans, Buses and Utllty Trucks. 


(2) Includes vehicles registered as primary producers (69,380). 


(e) Includes primary producers’ 
vehicles, Victoria. 


(ii) Years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. The following table shows the number 
of vehicles registered, licences issued, and revenue received therefrom during each of 
the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 in comparison with 1938-39 :—- 


MOTOR VEHICLES : REGISTRATIONS AND REVENUE, AUSTRALIA. 
(Excludes Defence Service Vehicles.) 





Number of Motor Vehicles Registered Gross Revenue derived from— 











at 30th June. Number! 
t of 
| ! Drivers’ 
Year ! | : ied ot ine) Vehicle | Drivers’ 
Motor al Motor | qopq), | Popu- | Licences repr re » | Other 7 rot, 
Cars. cra. Cycles, | *°%8' | tation | in force |HORs 40! £78", | Sources, | Total. 
Vehicles. at Motor |_ etc., 
goth | at goth 
(a) June. June. Tax. Licences. 
| £ £ £ & 
1936-39 | 562,271) 258,025} 79,237) 899.533) 129-09,1,238,497,6,318,435: 508,387) 257,652|7,084.474 
1945-46 | 522,615) 333,129| 72,701) 928,445) 124. 35/1,378,040,5,882,844) 557,728] 378,732/6,819,304 
1946-47 | 550,400] 375,646] 86,712/1,012,758) 133-59,1,499:765,6,562,232, 633,993] 476,001/7,672,226 
1947-48 | 593,077] 414,072) 100,196)1,107,345| 143-62,1,601,394!7,437,294 650,294] 955,798/9,043,386 
1948-49 | 655,497| 452,147| 117,133|1,224,777| 154.80,1,700,008-8,276,780' 713,509)1,442,796| 20433085 
1949-50 . 767,556) 495,684] 133,866/1,397,106} 170.68 1,845,265,9,596,034, 862,509}1,811,989) 12270532 





(a) Includes primary producers’ vehicles, Victoria. 
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(iti) Relation to Population. The table hereunder shows the number of vehicles 
(excluding motor cycles) registered per 1,000 of population in each State and Territory 
at 31st December, 1921, and at 30th June for each of the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950 :— 


MOTOR VEHICLES (EXCLUDING MOTOR CYCLES) REGISTERED PER 1,000 OF 
POPULATION. 
(Excludes Defence Service Vehicles. ) 
































Date. N.8.W.| Vic. eines: | 8.A, | W.A. 1) Pas. N.T. | A.O.T. | Aust, 
| 

31st Dec., 1921 ah lash x6 8 marr me : 134 (a) < | 15 
3oth June, 1939 _—li«‘ j | 1o7 | 125 | 1318! 1371 133 96 | 218] 174 118 
< 1946... 99 | 123 | 124] 143] 122] 100] 318 | 147] 115 

- 1947... 106 | 131] 133] 3152} 129] 107] 259] 148 | 122 

Pe 1948... 114] 140] 140] 162] 137] 115 | 249] 141 | 131 

rn 1949 tw. 122; 149] 149| 174} 148} 127 | 223] 1491 140 

re 1950. 135 166 164 189 162 135 | 223 164 | 154 





(a) Not available. 

(iv) Revenue per Motor Vehicle. The following table shows the average revenue 
per vehicle (excluding motor cycles) received in respect of registration and motor tax 
in the several States for the year 1938-39 and for each year from 1945-46 to 1949-50. 
In some States the revenue from motor tax on cycles is not separately recorded. In 
these cases an amount based on the flat rate provided for cycles in the registration acts 
has been deducted from the total revenue received, and the average amounts shown 
must therefore be regarded as approximate only. Registration fees and motor taxes 
were reduced, during the year 1941-42, in the States of New South Wales, Victoria and 
Western Australia. In South Australia the reduction was made in the last half of 
1940-41 and in Queensland and in the Australian Capital Territory in July, 1942. The 
reduction was generally 25 per cent., except in the case of New South Wales, where it was 
20 per cent. and in the Australian Capital Territory where fees were reduced by 15 per 
cent. For the State of Western Australia the reduction in registration fees ceased to 
operate with the commencement of the 1947-48 registration year, and for South Australia 
in August, 1948. The reduction ceased to operate for New South Wales in December, 
1949, for Victoria in February, 1950, for Queensland in August, 1950, and for the 
Australian Capital Territory in December, 1950. In Tasmania the increase of motor 
registration fees is at present (June, 1951) under discussion. 


AVERAGE REVENUE PER VEHICLE FROM REGISTRATION FEES AND MOTOR 
TAX (EXCLUDING MOTOR CYCLES). 





























(£ s. d.) 

State or Territory. 1938-39. 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 

___} 
New South Wales .. | 719 10}715 71718 11/8 1 3 a 718 8/718 11 
Victoria + +7 6 0/613 647 1 oO 73917 1 21710 6 
Queensland. . +» 1631511 /5 19 11/6 1 9/6 2 6/6 1 +1518 O 
South Australia -- 17 910/}6 6 8/6 8 6/6 8 6/8 2 3/8 4 7 
Western Australia 6 6 0/5 8 1}5 9 4/811 917 5 217 14 IO 
Tasmania .. +» '6313 3/719 618 0 4!8 1 81717 9'717 9 
Northern Territory .. | 111 Of 112 9/1 9 6;119 2 | 118 r{Iiz7 1 
Aust. Cap. Territory... | 5 15 2/414 1]416 6,5 3 1 417 01416 8 

t 

Australia +» 17 7 9,616 6 POs 7 610}7 6 8!710 0 

I 
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6. New Vehicles Registered.—(i) Year 1949-50. The following table shows the 
number of new vehicles registered in each State during 1949-50 :— 


NEW MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED, 1949-50. 
(Excludes Defence Service Vehicles.) 




















Vehicles. | ws.w.| Vie. Q’lsnd. | 8.4.(8) | W.A. Tas. | A.C.T. aot. 
he | ta fe 
Motor cars ws +. | 41,229 | 32,321 | 15,216 | 13,582 8,950 3,311 403 | 115,012 
Conimercial vehicles, ete... | 20,428 ja 17,240 8,419 53304 4,831 1,565 159 57,946 
Motor cycles... ile 8,659 6,440 | 3,747 | 4,564 2,356 886 130 26,782 
Total =. «+ | 70,316 | 56,001 | 27,382 | 23,450 | 16,137 | 5,762 692 | 199,740 





(a) Includes vehicles registered as primary producers’ vehicles. (b) Excludes Northern Territory. 
(ii) Years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. Particulars of the number of new 
vehicles registered in Australia during the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 are 
shown in the following table :— 


NEW MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED : AUSTRALIA.(2) 
(Excludes Defence Service Vehjcles.) 











Vehicles. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 

Motor cars 33 -. | 54,107 2,123 | 21,237 | 42,745 | 66,471 | 115,012 
Commercial vehicles, etc. (5) 24,927 8,686 | 16,317 | 28,769 | 36,678 57:946 
Motor cycles “ao Soe 737° 1,953 8,220 | 14,308 | 22,226 26,782 
Total se -. | 86,404 | 12,762 | 45,774 | 85,822 | 125,375 | 199,740 

(a) Excludes Northern Territory. (b) Includes vehicles registered as primary producers’ vehicles, 


Victoria. 


7. World Motor Vehicle Statistics, 195!.—In previous issues of the Year Book tables 
have been included to show particulars of motor vehicle registrations throughout the 
world. This information has been derived from the results of the World Motor Census, 
conducted by the American Automobile magazine. Detailed information is not repeated 
in this issue, but the following particulars from the same source show that there were 
68,695,200 motor cars, trucks and buses registered in various countries of the world at 
ist January, 1951. This is an increase of 10.0 per cent. on the figure for the previous 
year, 62,463,794, and is the highest figure attained to that date. Of these vehicles, 
48,057,945, or 70.0 per cent. of the world total, were in the United States of America 
and Australian registrations amounted to 2.0 per cent. 

8. Survey of Motor Vehicles, 1947~48.—A survey of motor vehicles on the roads 
(excluding motor cycles) during 1947-48 was carried out by the Commonwealth 
Statistician in collaboration with the Government Statisticians and Road Transport 
authorities in each State. The survey covered such items as make, year of model, type 
of vehicle, horse-power and carrying capacity, etc., normally shown on motor registration | 
forms, and also supplementary particulars such as those regarding purpose (private or 
business) obtained either as special addenda to the registration form of 1947-48 or on 
special forms collected with registration papers. 

Results were published in a series of bulletins dealing with each State separately 
and with the Commonwealth as a whole, and summarized particulars were included in 
Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 40—1948-49 published by this Bureau. It 
is therefore not intended to repeat the information in the Year Book, but the brief mention 
of some of the general results may be of interest. 

The survey covered about 990,000 motor vehicles throughout Australia, and of these 
about one-third were employed for private use and the remainder for business or part 
business use. There were 607,000 cars recorded (61 per cent.), 165,000 utilities (17 per 
cent.), 24,000 panel vans (2 per cent.), 154,000 trucks, lorries, etc. (16 per cent.) and 
40,000 other and “ not stated ” vehicles (4 per cent.). Of vehicles whose year of model 
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was stated, 28 per cent. were 1929, or earlier models, 44 per cent. were 1935 or earlier, 
and 80 per cent. were 1940 or earlier. Motor cars comprised 338,000 sedans (60 per cent. 
of all the cars whose type of body was stated), 25,000 coupés and coupé-sedans (4 per 
cent.), 45,000 roadsters (8 per cent.), 155,000 tourers (28 per cent.), and 44,000 cars whose 
type of body was not stated. Similar surveys, but of modified scope, have been carried 
out for later periods in respect of new vehicles only. 

The results have been published by this Bureau in mimeograph form and in Transport 
and Communication Bulletin No. 41—1949-50. 


G. TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. 


1. General.—Previously it has not been possible to make proper comparisons 
between States of the number of accidents recorded, because of the differences in 
legislation regarding the reporting of accidents and the degree to which the legislation 
could be enforced. However, arrangements were made, in co-operation with the Aus- 
tralian Road Safety Council and the various police and transport authorities concerned, 
to obtain the numbers of road traffic accidents on a comparable basis from all States in 
respect of the year ended 30th June, 1950. This has been achieved by restricting the 
statistics so as to relate only to those accidents which result in death or bodily injury 
to any person, or in damage in,excess of £10 to property. It should be noted, however, 
that the comparability of the statistics between States even on this basis still depends 
on the degree to which accidents so defined are in fact recorded by the police. Except 
in the case of Western Australia, where statistics shown relate to all accidents which 
occurred in the metropolitan area and to those which involved fatal or “near-fatal ” 
injury only in the remainder of the State, it is considered that there is little difference in 
recording of accidents as between States for 1949-50. 

For further particulars of traffic accidents see Transport and Communication Bulletin 
No. 41, 1949-50. 

2. Total Accidents Reported, 1949-50.—{i) Summary. The following table shows, 
for each State and the Australian Capital Territory during the year 1949-50, the total 
accidents reported to the police, the number of accidents involving casualties, and the 
number of persons killed or injured—totals and per 1,000 of population and per roo 
motor vehicles registered. 


ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC THOROUGH- 
FARES: ACCIDENTS RECORDED AND CASUALTIES, 1949-50. 



































Persons Killed. | Persons Injured.(0) 
| 
St: Total Accidents, t ! | 

ate or Accidents} Involving Hy Per 100 : Per’100 
Territory. Reported.| Casual- \ pt ae Motor : peered Motor 
{a@) , ties. Nuinber. P i Vehicles © Number. ay. 6 ¥Chicles 

‘ ‘opu- * Popu- a 

lation Regis- lation, | Resis- 

1 : tered. « * ‘ tered. 

N.S.W. os 16,189 8,549 561 0.18 0.12 : 10,405 3.28) 2.18 
Victoria -. | 13,289 8,618 50r 0.23 0.13 10,538 4.86 2.64 
Queensland aye 75275 3,958 202 0.17 0.09 4,771 4-10 2.24 
South Australia 5,050 2,154 170 | 0.25 O.1I 2,514 3.66 { 1.66 
W. Australia(c) 2,720 1,612 142 | 0.26 O.14 1,929 3°53 1.87 
Tasmania 33 2,200 969 64 i 0.23 0.15 1,154 4-16 2.70 
Aust. Cap. Terr. 236 105 3 | 0.13 0.07 | 136 6.02 3.12 

; : : are tna 
Total, 1949-50 46,959 25,965 1,643 0.20 0.12 30,447 3-95; 2.26 
Total, 1948-49 (d) (€) 21,035 1,424 0.18 0.12 if) 25,310 Kf) 3.25 |(f)2.07 

1 ! | 








(a) Total accidents causing death or injury to persons or damage exceeding £10 to property. 
(6) Persons injured to an extent requiring surgical or medical treatment. (c) Includes for the 
Metropolitan Area all accidents causing death or injury to persons or damage exceeding £10 to property, 
and, for the remainder of the State, uuly those acéidents causing fatal or “ near-fatal” injuries. 
{d) Comparable figure not available. (e) Accidents involving persons killed, and persons injured 
to an extent requiring surgical or medical treatment, except in Western Australia where only persons 
injured and detained in hospital are included. (f) As defined in note (e). 


(ii) Riders, Drivers, Pedestrians, etc., Killed or Injured. The following table shows 
the number of persons killed and the number injured during 1949-50 in each State and 
the Australian Capital Territory, classified into riders, drivers, pedestrians, etc. 
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ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC THOROUGH- 
FARES : RIDERS, DRIVERS, PEDESTRIANS, ETC., KILLED OR INJURED, 1949-50. 





















































Riders, Drivers, - e By ey , 
Pedestrians, ete. | N.S.W. Vic. ! Qiiland. |S. Aust. |W. Aust Tas. | A.C.T. Total. 
Persons KILLED. 
Drivers of Motor Vehicles 73 64 27 23 2 9 eat 
Motor Cyclists ae 105 120 45 53 46 15 I 384 
Pedal Cyclists 4t 40 17 20 13 9 2 | 142 
Passengers (all ty pesy(a). \ 142 133 57 37 31 17 { 417 
Pedestrians Az 194 138 54 35 27 13 1} 462 
Other Classes (6) aS 6 6 2 2 an I eae 7 
Not Stated iad oe of He ais Bee es as 7 | AD 
Total... | 561 501 202 170 142 64 3' 1,643 
PERSONS INJURED. 
ae (c) 
Drivers pi Motor Vehicles 1,571 1,585 733 312 237 169 24 4,631 
‘ 1,852 1 1,679 1,035 688 405 267 25 5,951 
Pedal Cyclists .. 988 | 1,464 683 419 327 158 19 4,058 
Passengers (all types)(a). . 3,492 | 3,298 1,455 691 618 | 349 49 9,952 
Pedestrians e ar 2,420 2,422 820 394 330 197 17 6,600 
Other Classes (b) S2 ea go 45 10 12 7 2 248 
Not Stated : oe é sate oi ate 79 a 7 
Total .. oe 10,405 } To. 538 4,771 2,514 1,929 1,154 | 136 | 31,447 
(a) Includes pillion riders. (6) Includes tram-drivers, riders of horses and drivers of animal- 
drawn vehicles. (ec) Includes all persons injured (i, e, requiring surgical or medica] treatment) in the 


Metropolitan area but only those suffering ** near-fatal’ injuries in the remainder of the State. 


(iii) Ages of Persons Killed or Injured. The following table shows the age-groups 
of persons killed or injured in traffic accidents in each State and the Australian Capital 
Territory during 1949-50. 


ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC THOROUGH- 
FARES : AGES OF PERSONS KILLED OR INJURED, 1949-50. 






































ps ; sae 
Age-group. | xs.w.| vie. | @tana. |S. aust. |W. Aust, Tas. | A.C.T. | Total. 
J 
PERSONS KILLED. 

Under 5 ot Bh EG 9 | 6) sat 3 59 
5 and under 7 Ss | 13 7 7 | 5 I | 2 35 
7 on 1 17 + 35 2 is 8 8 9 107 

7 5, 11 30 he «il 184 | 161 70 | 79 53 25 573 

30 45 » 40 ons 84 | 73 2 18 26. 8 234 

49 55 5 §0 7 57 69 22 17 12 | 8 186 

50 60 4t 40 18 12 151 I 127 

6o andover .. 12 103 36 2 23 8 319 

Not Stated .. coal 3 ae ae as ahead 3 

Total .. Ae. 561 | 501 | 202 170 ! 142! 64 1,643 
Persons INJURED. 
f ' (a) A 

Under 5 he a 306 | 290 | 124 79 49! 29 2 879 
5 and under 7 sea 257 259 ! 87 56 40 32 1 732 
7» ow 7 a 1,064 | 1,142 | 571 249 216 127 | 10] 3,379 

17 5 1, 30 ve 4,051 4,036 | 2,105 1,102 814 446° 73 | 12,627 

30 ,, 1 40 See 1,407 ' 1,685 | 607 346 227) 156 . 21 4449 

40 5, 50 . 1,095 1,255 | 435: 224 198 | 80 7| 3,294 
50 60 A 868 | 886 ; 366 \ m8} - 106i - 63 64 25493 

30 andover.. i 989 | 967 412} 179 158 76 , 8 2,789 

Not Stated “se ne 368 5 18 | 64 81 121 145 | 8 805 

Total... = 10,405 } 10,538 | 4,771 | 2,514 7,920 1,154! 136 | 31,447 








(a) Includes all persons injured (i. ee requiring surgical or medical treatment) in the Metropolitan area 
but only those suffering “ near-fatal” injuri¢s in the remainder of the State, 


(iv) Accidents Recorded and Casualties, classified according to Type of Vehicle, 
Road User, etc., Involved. The following table shows, for Australia during 1949-50, the 
number of accidents in which each of several classes of vehicles, road users, etc., were 
involved. The accidents involving casualties and persons killed and injured are similarly 
classified. 
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ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC THOROUGH- 
FARES : ACCIDENTS RECORDED AND CASUALTIES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO TYPE OF VEHICLE, ROAD USER, ETC., INVOLVED, AUSTRALIA, 1949-50.(a) 








| | ore pe | 
Fedak Moto Moto Pedal , Pedes- Oth 
Particulars. Vehicle. | Cycle. | Gyde. | Tram. Animale | ‘grin’ | vehicle. 
| | drawn 
i Vehicle. | 
Total Accidents Re- ; | 
ported(5) -. | 40,702 | 9,064 | 4,466 | 1,447 ' 1,686 ; 6,693 997 
Accidents Involving ' ! 
Casualties .. | 20,209 7,640 | 4,350 617 727 6,668 560 
Persons Killed .. 1,259 505 157 39: 42 ' 470 64 
Persons Injured(c).. | 24,884 8,870 4,506 756 | 820 , 6,801 583 





(a) It should be noted that, as accidents and casualties classified according to one type of road user, 
etc., may also be classified according to another, these totals cannot be added across to obtain grand totals. 
The table excludes 81 accidents reported for which no cause was stuted, of which 66 involved casnalties— 


4 persons killed and 68 persons injured. _ (®) Total accidents causing death or injury to persons or 
damige exceeding £10 to property. (c) Persons injured to an extent requiring surgical or medical 
treatment. 


It will be seen, therefore, that motor vehicles were involved in 40,702 accidents, of 
which 20,209 involved casualties which numbered 1,259 persons killed and 24,884 persons 
injured, The 40,702 accidents in which motor vehicles were involved comprised 15,952 
collisions with other motor vehicles, 4,895 with motor-cycles, 2,997 with pedal cycles, 
973 with trams, 1,110 with animals and animal-drawn vehicles, 5,207 with pedestrians, 
4,065 with fixed objects, 235 with vehicles other than those mentioned, 4,637 instances 
of overturning or leaving the roadway, and 631 accidents to passengers only. The parti- 
culars of accidents in which motor-cycles, pedal cycles, etc., were involved with motor 
vehicles are also included under their respective headings in the table above. Con- 
sequently, since the figures in each column refer to the total accidents in which the 
particular type of vehicle, etc., was involved, any aggregation across would result, through 
duplication, in considerable overstatement of the actual totals. 


3. Persons Kitled or Injured in Traffic Accidents, 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50.— 
The following table shows the numbers of persons killed or injured in traffic accidents 
in each State and the Australian Capital Territory during the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 
to-1949-50 :— 

ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC THOROUGH- 
FARES: PERSONS KILLED OR INJURED. 
































Fy Total. 

Per 100 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Qland. | 8S, Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. A.C.T. Motor 

No. | Vehicles 
Regis- 
tered, 

Persons Kiuzp. 

1938-39 oe 552 418 173 18 126 43 3 1,433 0.16 
1945-46 es 483 336 169 97 127 58 bi 1,270 O.14 
1946-47 én 508 386 188 101 101 61 I 1,346 0.13 
1947-48 os 508 362 182 128 127 40 I 1,348 0.12 
1948-49 es 564 426 169 119 go 53 3 1,424 O.12 
1949-50 oo 561 501 202 170 142 64 3 1,643 0.12 

Persons InsuReEp. 
(a) (a) (a) (0) (ce) (a) (a) 
1938-39 ws 8,388 | 7,428 | 4,026; 3,536 937 | 1,300 38 | 25,053 2.85 
1945-46 + 7,342 | 6,202 | 3,656 | 2,333 756 799 26 | 21,114 2.2 
1946-47 o 8,752 7,810 | 3,799 2,768 780 805 45 | 24.759 2.45 
1947-48 Gig 8,557 7,210 3,799 2,927 od 838 | 63 | 24,062 2.18 
1948-49 . 9,253 8,225 | 4,017 |(a)2,025 747 952 91} 25,310 2.07 
1949-50 Il | rorgos | 10,538 | 4,77 |(e)2,514 | (@)1,029 1,154 | 136] 31,447 2.26 
t 
(a) Persons injured to an extent requiring surgical or medical treatment. (6) Figures shown for 


years prior to 1948~49 include all persons injured whether surgical or medical treatment was required or 
not. Figures for 1918-39 and subequent rears relate to persons requiring surgical or medical treatment. 
{e) Figures shown for years prior to 1949-50 include persons injured and detained in hospital only. Figures 
for 1949-50 relate to persons requiring surgical or medical treatment. Includes all persons, injured (i.e. 
requiring surgical or medical treatment) in the metropolitan area but only those suffering “ near-fatal ” 
injuries in une remainder of the State. 
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H. AVIATION. 


1. Historical—A short review of the progress of civil aviation in Australia up to 
the date of foundation of a Civil Aviation Administration appears in Official Year Book 
No. 16, pp. 334-5: 


2. Foundation and Administration of Civil Aviation.—A brief account of the foundation 
and objects of this Administration will be found in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 299. 
Official Year Book No. 3S and earlier issues contain information on the control of civil 
aviation by the Board (1936) and later (1939) by the Department of that name. The 
Acts defining the broad principles of operation of the administration of civil aviation and 
the Regulations amplifying them, and the principal functions of the administration are 
also described. 


A recent change in the administration of the Department is its regional organization 
based on State boundaries, except that one region embraces Victoria and Tasmania. 
The regions are :—New South Wales, with regional office at Mascot; Victoria-Tasmania, 
based on Melbourne ; Western Australia, office at Perth ; Queensland, office at Brisbane ; 
South Australia, office at Mile End; Northern Territory, office at Darwin; Papua-New 
Guinea, with regional office at Port Moresby. 


The work of the Department is divided into two main sections, Administrative and 
Technical. The three Administrative Divisions under the control of an Assistant 
Director-General (Administrative) are :—({i) The Division of Air Transport and External 
Relations whose functions relate to the promotion and economic supervision of air 
transport; (ii) the Division of Administration and Personnel which is concerned with 
the co-ordination of all departmental personnel requirements and associated matters; 
and (iii) the Division of Finance and Stores which administers the financial aspects and the 
stores organization of the Department. The three Technical Divisions administered by 
the Assistant Director-General (Technical) are :—{i) The Division of Air Navigation which 
attends to the preparation, amendment and enforcement of all rules and regulations, etc., 
pertaining to air navigation, particularly from the aspect of safety ; (ii) the Division of 
Airways whose functions cover the planning, specification, construction, maintenance and 
operation of all airway operational navigational elements, excluding such elements as 
come within the normal scope of architectural and civil engineering ; and (iii) the Division 
of Airports which is corcerned with airport planning and design, specification of airport 
works projects, maintenance of airports, seadromes and buildings and other projects of a 
dominantly civil engineering or architectural character. 





The Accident Investigation Branch is an independent section of Head Office, con- 
cerned mainly with major accidents. The Chief Inspector of Accidents Investigation 
and his team of experts are directly responsible to the Director-General. 


Full details of the functions of the three Administrative Divisions and the three 
Technical Divisions may be found in Official Year Book No. 38. 


3. International Activity—{i) International Organizations. A full report of the 
formation of the International Civil Aviation Organization, the Commonwealth Air 
Transport Council and the South Pacific Air Transport Council appears in Official Year 
Book No. 37 and particulars of subsequent activity in the international field were included 
in issue No. 38. Further ratifications of the Chicago Convention raised the membership 
of the International Civil Aviation Organization to 57 States as at 30th June, 1950. 
In accordance with the ICAO policy of broadening Council representation by enabling 
the views of non-Council member States to be presented, Australia and New Zealand 
agreed that the representative of Australia on the Council will keep the New Zealand 
authorities informed on all matters before the Council or Committees under its control 
which are of particular interest to New Zealand, and will also on request present any 
views which the New Zealand Government would wish to have submitted. The Second 
Annual Assembly in June, 1948 resolved that the Council should establish the Air 
Navigation Commission as provided for in the Convention to replace the Air Navigation 
Committee which had functioned since the interim period. Contracting States were 
invited to submit nominations to this Commission. The Convention provides for a 
Commission of twelve members. As nominations were received from nine Contracting 
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States only, the Commission has been established with this limited membership. Australia 
did not nominate, as a suitable officer could not be spared from the heavy work programme 
of the Department of Civil Aviation. 


The Air Transport Committee has been established with a full membership of twelve 
members nominated by the Council from among its members. 


Australia was represented at the following meetings convened by ICAO :— 

Communications, 3rd Session, Montreal; Operations, 3rd Session, Montreal ; 
Airworthiness, 3rd Session, Montreal ; Notams Special Meeting, Montreal ; 
Legal Committee, 3rd Session, Lisbon and 4th Session, Montreal; North 
Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting, Seattle ; South-East Asia Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting, New Delhi; African-Indian Ocean Regional Air 
Navigation Meeting, London; Divisional meetings of the Air Navigation 
Commission, Legal, 5th Session, Taormina and 6th Session, Montreal ; 
South-East Asia Frequency Assignment Planning Committee, New Delhi 
and LT.U., 2nd Aeronautical Radio Conference, Geneva. 


Australia was represented as an observer by the Civil Air Attaché, Washington, at 
the International Telecommunications Union Frequency Conference for Region II., held 
at Washington. 


The third Annual Assembly of ICAO was held in Montreal with 36 Contracting 
States and observers from the United Nations present. The work of the Assembly was 
limited to administrative and finance matters. Australia was represented. At the 
fourth Assembly, 42 States were present. 


The third Meeting of the South Pacific Air Transport Council was held in Wellington 
in December, 1948 and was attended by all partner Governments. It was the first 
meeting attended by Canada asa full member. The fourth Meeting was held in Melbourne 
during May, 1950. 


(ii) International Air Services. Events which have transpired in connexion with 
international air services since the developments referred to in the previous issue of the 
Year Book are outlined in the following paragraphs. Special committees were formed 
to deal solely with matters concerned with the domestic administration of British 
Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Limited, and Tasman Empire Airways Limited 


A delegation visited Karachi in June, 1949 to complete an Air Transport Agreement 
with Pakistan, authorizing the continuance of Qantas Empire Airways operations on the 
Australia—United Kingdom service through Pakistan, with the right to pick up and set 
down commercial traffic at Karachi. 


The Australia—India Air Transport Agreement was signed at New Delhi in July, 
1949. This followed negotiations originally begun in September, 1948. 


The Australia-Ceylon Agreement was signed at Canberra in January, 1950. 


The Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom approved the 
text of an agreement known as “ The Inter-Governmental Agreement for the Continued 
Operation of the Regular Services between Australia and New Zealand by Tasman 
Empire Airways Ltd.” 

The frequency of the Constellation service to United Kingdom was increased during 
the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 to eight per fortnight in each direction, the Hythe service 
was reduced to once weekly and then discontinued, and the Lancastrian cargo service 
to the United Kingdom was increased to two trips per week. 


Restrictions on dollar expenditure affected the volume of traffic on the services 
between Australia and North America. During the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 Pan- 
American Airways adjusted their fares and diverted some traffic to the Pacific route. 


The Australian Government purchased DC6 aircraft for use by B.C.P.A. and these 
were used on the service between Australia and America from March, 1949. At the same 
time, the frequency was increased to twice weekly. One trip each fortnight terminated 
at San Francisco, others terminating at Vancouver. 
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Canadian Pacific Airlines flew a survey trip over the route from Vancouver to Sydney. 


During June, 1949, Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. inaugurated a fortnightly Australia— 
Hong Kong service based on Sydney and operating via Darwin and Labuan (British 
North Borneo). 


During November, 1948, Qantas Empire Airways operated a survey flight from 
Sydney to Johannesburg and return, the route being Perth, the Cocos Islands and 
Mauritius, This was the first flight ever made by a land plane between Australia and 
South Africa via the Indian Ocean. 


A survey flight with a DC3 aircraft was also made by Qantas Empire Airways between 
Australia and Portuguese Timor. 


4. Regular Air Services within Australia—During May, 1949, approval was given 
for an increase of approximately 15 per cent. in fares on the main trunk services. 
Rationing of aviatien spirit was continued during the year 1948-49. With the major 
airlines the effect of the scheme adopted was to impose a cut of 5 per cent. on their fuel 
requirements as at 1st July, 1948. In January, 1950, rationing of aviation fuel ceased. 





5. Air Ambulance Services.—A brief statement of the foundation and objects of the 
Air Ambulance Services will be found in Official Year Book No. 32, pp. 145 and 146. 


During the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 the Air Ambulance and Flying Doctor 
Services continued to provide medical aid for the outback regions of Australia, As 
from July, 1949 the Western Australian Section arranged for the operations of the 
Meekatharra Flying Ambulance Scheme to be incorporated in its activities. The 
Commonwealth Department of Health operates the Northern Territory Aerial Medical 
Service with two DH8q4 aircraft based at Darwin. and the Bush Church Aid Society for 
Australia and Tasmania, supported by funds from the Church of England, maintains 
one DH$84 aircraft based at Ceduna, and one DH83 at Wudinna, South Australia. 


6. Training of Air Pilots.—A brief statement of the pre-war policy of the Common- 
wealth Government regarding assistance to Aero Clubs was given in Official Year Book 
No. 32, p. 146. 


Payment to the Clubs, under a revised scheme for financial assistance from February 
1947 to June, 1951 has been made as follows :—{i) a maintenance grant (for each aircraft 
hour flown) at the following rates per hour subject to certain limitations—{a) at, home 
base, £1 108s.,(b) away from home base, £2; (ii) an issue bonus (for each pupil trained 
“ab initio ” to “A” Licence standard)—(a) at home base, £75, (b) away from home base, 
£90 ; (iii) a renewal bonus (for each licence renewed on club aircraft}—(a) at home base, 
£10, (6) away from home base, £12 108s. In addition, the Commonwealth has accepted 
a contingent liability to contribute at the rate of 10s. per flying bour towards each club’s 
replacement reserve. This amount is intended to supplement the club’s reserve for the 
purchase of aircraft and spares specifically approved by the Department of Civil Aviation. 


During the year 1949-50 (1948-49) 157 (123) issue bonuses and 560 (400) renewal 
bonuses were earned. Hours flown by subsidized Aero Clubs totalled 34,212 (27,300), 
and a total subsidy of £77,134 (£44,460) was earned by the nine clubs. 


7. Gliding Clubs.—The gliding clubs in Australia took steps to form a controlling 
body known as the Gliding Federation of Australia. For each of the years 1948-49 and 
1949-50 a total subsidy of £1,000 was distributed among the controlling gliding authorities 
in each State. 


8. Airways Engineering.—During the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 the Airways 
Communications System throughout Australia has been improved and developed. This 
work has included the fixed, or point-to-point communication service, and the service 
between the ground and aircraft. 


A start has been made with the V.H.F. communication service and installations 
were completed at Williamtown and Guildford. 
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The comprehensive installation programme on the 30 new 112-megacycle V.A.R. 
radio ranges mentioned in the previous issue was set in operation. 


New 75-megacycle marker beacon equipment was installed at points along airways, 
and also localizers and instrument landing systems were planned to enable pilots to 
check their positions accurately. An approach control radar system, which operates 
on a frequency of 3,000 megacycles, has been installed at Essendon. 


The Department of Civil Aviation has undertaken installation of a chain of fifteen 
radar stations throughout Australia for radar tracking of balloons, wind finding purposes 
and for detecting radio-sonde balloon flights. 


The lighting of airways and airports has been closely studied during the years 1948-49 
and 1949-50 by the Departmental Lighting Committee consisting of representatives of the 
Department of Civil Aviation and two members from the Airline Pilots’ Association. 


9. Air Traffic Control—The introduction into regular airline service of the high 
speed Convair and DC6 type aircraft increased the amount and complexity of air traffic 
control work during the years 1948-49 and 1949-50, and increased traffic commitments 
caused the re-organization of control services at Mascot, Essendon and Eagle Farm. 
The new system of control is being extended to all aerodromes at which air traffic contro! 
is situated. 


To provide visual representation of traffic operating under Area Control, a semi- 
automatic Altitude Assignment Board was developed. Designs for a standard control 
tower were also drawn up and the new Flight Progress Board equipment planned. 


io. Meteorological Aids to Civil Aviation.—Professional meteorological officers of 
the Department of the Interior are on duty at 36 of Australia’s 59 aeradio stations, At 
the remainder, communications personnel make local weather observations, and take 
barometer and thermometer readings for transmission to Area Meteorological Offices. 


11. Construction and Development of Airports—The scarcity of suitable material, 
labour and plant have slowed the rate of airport construction throughout Australia. 
Effort was concentrated mainly on the provision of buildings, housing, safety equipment, 
and facilities were provided where the need was greatest. 


Kingsford-Smith Airport.—Work was well under way on Australia’s largest and 
most important airport. Specially constructed suction dredges were used to pump sand 
from the floor of Botany Bay to fill the old course of Cook’s River, a start was made on 
the mair runway and houses were demolished to make way for it. A hydrographic 
survey of Botany Bay was made to determine where the water airport should be. 
Temporary international terminal buildings were also commenced. 


Essendon Airport.—The only additional airport works completed during the years 
1948-49 and 1949-50 were the re-sealing of the main runways. Plans were begun for the 
construction of airline unit buildings and a new power house constructed. 


Moorabbin Airport.—-Work continued on this secondary landing ground which 
accommodates all non-radio equipment aircraft and so relieves the hazard created at 
Essendon. 


Adelaide Airport.—Construction work has been progressing slowly. Over a million 
cubic yards of sand have been placed. Excavation of a channel for the diversion of two 
creeks crossing the area is well in hand. 


Hobart Airport—To replace the Cambridge Airport, which does not meet inter- 
national standards and cannot be improved, plans have been developed for the con- 
struction of a Class ‘‘D” ICAO airport for Hobart at Llanherne. 
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12. Aircraft Parts and Materials—The number of firms and organizations approved 
by the Department of Civil Aviation to trade in the aircraft industry now totals 349, 
and extensions of approval have been granted to 186 firms to cover the extensive increase 
in their operations. 


“13. Aircraft Maintenance Certificates of Repair.—Aircraft maintenance repair and 
overhaul is carried out under the supervision of a works inspection section or licensed 
ground engineer in workshops approved by the Department of Civil Aviation. Workshops 
are authorized to issue certificates of repair which serve as evidence to the licensed ground 
engineer responsible for the fitment of the part that the work so covered has been done in 
an authorized workshop by competent tradesmen and has been subjected to proper 
inspection. Such specialized work as the overhaul of instruments, electrical equipment, 
aeronautical pumps and carburettors is carried out by these approved workshops. 


14. Test and Examination of Aircraft Parts and Materials—-A number of laboratories 
is approved by the Department of Civil Aviation and authorized to issue laboratory 
Teports covering the physical test, chemical analysis, radiological and metallurgical 
examination of materials and parts used in connexion with the civil aircraft industry. 


15. Statistical Summaries.—(i) Registrations, Licences, Accidents, etc, The following 
table provides a summary of the civil aviation registrations and licences in force in 
Australia at 30th June of each of the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950, and also of the numbers 
of persons killed and injured in civil flying accidents during the years 1938~—39 and 1945-46 
to 1949 -50. 


CIVIL AVIATION : REGISTRATIONS, LICENCES, ACCIDENTS, ETC., AUSTRALIA. 














Particulars, 1939. 1946. 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 
At 30th June— 
Registered Aircraft Owners .. No. 149 182 323 334 335 359 
Registered Aircraft as a 296 349 643 670 748 779 
Pilots’ Licences— 
Private ae Ss ” 1,096 320 | (@) 600 614 756 872 
Commerctfal ae ee a 346 1,019 | (@) 499 495 481 469 
Student oe es » os es {@) 939 1,114 1,169 1,778 
ist Class Airline Transport 7 are os (a) 341 361 397 417 
and ,, ” ” ” ax oe (a) 25 35 27 30 
3rd sy ” ” ” os . (a) 372 360 363 326 
Navigators’ Licences AC 7 59 223 re a ie aie 
Flight Navigator os Fa Ste a (a) 72 84 118 126 
Cadet ,, oe os a os ar (a4) 10 12 44 18 
Radio Operators’ Licences— 
Aircraft Radio Telegraph Operator 75 401 se ae sa iy 
» », Telephone Pe oe 238 as Sus ea Me 
ist Class Flight Radio Telegraphy 
Operator ae ay ” as ‘fs (a} 80 106 113 103 
Flight Radio Telephony 
Operators— 
1st Class oe oe Pry as xs (a) 559 590 715 FOr 
and ,, we a a as ‘ale (a) 192 211 230 211 
grd 4, ae. oo ” oe ari (a) 5 6 27 38 
Flight Engineers’ Licences— 
Flight Engineer .. 2k a avs oe (a) 8 16 47 40 
Cadet ay ‘Si os ” ae eis a me 4 5 
Ground Engineers’ Licences . 525 1,226 | (a)1,660 1,660 (b) 1,684 
Aerodromes— 
Government oe Gs ae zt 96 | (a) 131 133 142 183 
Public Pe Be ae 213 230 | (a) 243 240 222 213 
Emergency grounds ie > 347 73\ (a) 54 49 43 (c) 
Flying Boat Bases wis 3 7 5 5 5 5 
Accidents (year ended 30th June}— 
Persons Killed .. sis +s 38 44 15 13 42 61 
» Injured ae $s 15 I 17 27 21 22 





(a) At 1st April, 1948 ; new categories in accordance with standards of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, (b) Not available. {e) Included with Public Aerodromes. 
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(ii) Operations of Regular Internal Services. The next table summarizes the flying 
activities of regular internal services operating within Australia during the years 1938-39 
and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 


CIVIL AVIATION : OPERATIONS OF REGULAR INTERNAL SERVICES, AUSTRALIA. 





Year ended 30th June— 


1 











Particulars. - - 5 = 
' 1939. 1946. 1947- 1948. 1949. 1950. 
2 = 
Hours flown ats No. 39,312 ; 127,808 | 154,772 | 212,233 | 224,853 | 225,841 
Miles ,, ve 000 * 5,302 17,676 23,038 2,371 355242 36,519 
Paying Passengers No. ' 41,429 | 509,190 | 849,647 |1,207,839 |1,.409,300 |1,499,816 
Paying Passenger-miles "000 22,423, 224,909 ; 366,150 | 503,494 | 566,038 590,429 
Freight— : ' 
Actual tons No. | 3qr , 5,021 12,247 25,845 33,381 44,144 
Ton-miles "000 (a) 2,363 | 5,972 11,920 15,240 19,873 
Mail— { 
Actual tons No. (6) 64 2,148 | 1,120 1,248 1,580 2,504 
Ton-miles 000 | (a) J 1,549 621 674 789 1,250 
t 








(a) Not available. (6) Net weight. 

Note.—Vigures shown for 1939 and 1946 include Oversea Services of Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. 
but exclude operations of aircraft chartered for defence purposes. Figures for 1939 relate to subsidized 
services only. 

(iii) Operations of Australian and International Oversea Services. The following 
table furnishes a summary of Australian and other oversea services operating between 
Australia and oversea countries, including Pacific islands, during the years 1938-39 and 
1945-46 to 1949-50. Particulars are not available in respect of certain services and the 
figures shown are therefore incomplete. For details of the individual services and routes 
see Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 41, 1949-50. 


CIVIL AVIATION : OPERATIONS OF OVERSEA SERVICES. (a) 





| Year ended 30th June— 
aa 








Particulars. SS 
1939. 1946. 1947- 1948. 1949. | 1950. 

Route-miles os a No. 6,985 10,471 19,459 26,667 29,695 39,217 
Hours flown “3 oe ” 12,686 22,645 32,033 39,488 40,262 { 40,692 
Miles flown on) oe *000 1,736 45265 5,921 7,555 7,982 \ 8,768 
Paying passengers No. 5,350 15,702 31,055 41,124 45,296 59,832 
Paying passenger-miles "900 | 75335 32,905 75,225 122,678 | 144,869 . 165,077 
Freight— : 

Actual tons No. 6 152 349 660 765 ! 1,120 

‘Lon-miles "000 (d) 406 978 2,630 2,808 . 4,001 
Mail— : 

Actual tons ee ai No. (b) 564 465 638 577 651 

Ton-miles "000 (b) 2,032 2,112 3,408 3,453 


3,331 


(a) Incomplete. 





(0) Not available. 


16. New Guinea Activities—{i) General. Issues up to and including No.34, 1941 
show particulars of the development of civil aviation in New Guinea and of the companies 
operating at the outbreak of war with Japan, while subsequent issues carry the 
accompanying statistical summary of operations up to the end of September, 1941. 
Similar statistics of post-war operations, however, are not at present available. 


(ii) Territory of New Guinea. During 1949-50 there were 75 aerodromes throughout 
the Territory including a number of small airstrips opened in the Central Highlands and 
Sepik Districts. At 30th June, 1950 the whole of the Central Highlands District and 
the interior of the Sepik, Madang and Morobe Districts were supplied entirely by air 
transport. Air mail services operated between Sydney and Lae with an extension to 
Rabaul via Finschhafen. Feeder services are provided by the Territories Administration 
from Lae to Bulolo, Kavieng, Madang, Manus, Torokina (Bougainville) and Wau. 
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(iii) Territory of Papua. In May, 1949 a regular fortnightly service was commenced 
between Port Moresby and Daru using Catalina flying boats, with a service to Rabaul 
and Buin each alternate week. A regular weekly service has been established between 
Port Moresby and Samarai with extensions to Losuia (Trobriand Islands) and Deboyne 
Lagoon (Misima). 

During 1950 Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. inaugurated a weekly service between 
Port Moresby and Kokoda and Popondetta (8 miles from Higaturu). Increased traffic 
enabled a service to be maintained twice a week. 

There are 22 serviceable aerodromes maintained in the Territory. Some are suitable - 
for large aircraft but the majority are suitable for light aircraft only, while others are 
only small emergency landing fields. Major aerodromes are maintained by the Com- 
monwealth Department of Civil Aviation. 

Besides the regular passenger and airmail services maintained by Qantas Empire 
Airways Ltd. charter services by a private operator using small aircraft are available 
from Port Moresby to Abau, Tapini. Bereina and other small airstrips. 


I. POSTS, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS. 


Nore.—In all the tables in this Division returns forthe Australian Capital Territory 
are included with those for New South Wales, while the South Australian returns include 
particulars for the Northern Territory. 


§ 1. General. 


1. The Commonwealth Postal Department.—Under the provisions of the Common- 
wealth Post and Telegraph Act 1901, the Commonwealth Postal Department was placed 
under the control of the Postmaster-General, being a responsible Minister. The Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs controls the Department under the Postmaster-General, 
whilst the principal officer in each State is the Deputy-Director of Posts and Telegraphs. 


2. Postal Facilities.—(i) Relation to Area and Population. The following statement 
shows the number of post offices, the area in square miles and the number of inhabitants 
to each post office (including non-official offices) in each State and in Australia at 30th 
June, 1950. In order to judge clearly the relative postal facilities provided in each 
State, the area of country to each office as well as the number of inhabitants per office 
should be taken into account. 


POSTAL FACILITIES: RELATION TO AREA AND POPULATION, 
AT 30th JUNE, 1950. 











State. |n.g.w.| vic. |Q’land.| 8.4. | W.A. | Tas. | Aust. 
f ' } 
-- 2 =|} —} 
\ : 
Number of post offices (a) 2,538 | 2,455 }1,285 | 869 | 637 | 520 | 8,304 
Number of square miles of territory i 
to each office in State .. 122 36 | 522 | 1,040 | 1,532 50 | 358 
Number of inhabitants to each office 1,279! 897 921 |; 8231 876] 537| 986 
Number of inhabitants per 100 : 


square miles .. Ke tee 11,046 | 2,506 | 177 79 57 |1,066 | 275 


ee ae 


(a) Includes ** official,’’ ‘‘ semi-official,”” and ‘* non-official ’’ offices. 








The foregoing table does not include “ telephone ” offices at which there is no postal 
business. 
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(ii) Number of Offices. The following table shows the number of post offices 
exclusive of telephone offices) in each State for the years 1920, 1930, 1940 and 1950. 
P ¥' 3} 


NUMBER OF POST OFFICES AT 30th JUNE. 





























1920. 1930. 1940. 1950, 
State. ; Official ' Offictal Official Official 
* and Non- and Non- and Non- and Non- 
Semi- | Official. | Semi- | Official; Semi- | Official. | Semi- .; Official. 
' Official Official. Official. Official. 
New South Wales... 464 | 2,129 445 | 2,231 440 | 2,085 477. 2,061 
Victoria .. = 269 | 2,267 282 | 2,450 282 | 2,301 291 ' 2,164 
Queensland -. 199 | 1,073 207 | 1,046 196 | 1,037 206 | 1,079 
South Australia .. 137 655 147 658 143 644 150 719 
Western Australia.. | 126 485 126 497 129 486 142 495 
Tasmania +11 46 442 43 475 44 464 48) 472 
| | 
Australia. 1,241 | 7,051 | 1,250 | 7,357 | 1,234 | 7.017 | 1,314 | 6,990 
| | 





(iii) Bmployees and Mail Contractors. The number of employees and mail con- 
tractors in the Central Office and in each of the States in the years 1920, 1930, 1940 and 
1950 is given in the following table :— 


NUMBER OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES AND MAIL CONTRACTORS AT 30th JUNE. 





























1920, 1930. 1940. 1950. 
State. 

Mail Mall Mail Mail 

Em- Em- Em- 38 Em- ss 
Ployees. anor: ployees. izactors: Ployees. feactat ployees. retest 

Central Office ae 83 a 205 | ea 356 ne 890 ue 
New South Wales .. | 11,334 | 1,912 | 14,383 | 1,952 117,281 | 2,577 |31,506 ] 2,333 
Victoria .. .. | 7,962 | 1,089 | 10,709 | 1,175 | 13,605 | 1,645 | 22,989 | 1,237 
Queensland -. | 4,778 723 | 5,179 814 | 6,577 | 1,568 112,472 | 1,773 
South Australia .. | 2,679 427 | 3.954 { 414 | 4,013 333 | 7,373 488 
Western Australia.. | 2,110 286 | 2,902 | 398 | 3,460 389 | 5,470 402 
Tasmania «. | 1,156 2271 1,517! 270] 1,716 222 | 2,794 302 

| | 

Australia -. | 30,102 | 4,664 aciaas | 5,023 | 47,017 | 6,734 | 83,494 | 6,535 
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3. Gross Revenue, Branches—Postmaster-General's Department. The gross revenue 
(actual collections) in respect of each branch of the Department during each of the years 
1945-46 to 1949-50 in comparison with 1938-39 is shown in the table hereunder :— 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : GROSS REVENUE. 
( £7000.) 


Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 





Branch and Year. 
































Postal— 
1938-39 a 3,048 2,042 1,067 552 502 211 7422 
1945-46 +. | 4.454] 3.425] 1,935 930 790 344 | 11,878 
1946-47 net 5,004 3,759 1,780 984 | S61 410 | 12,798 
1947-48 - 5363 4,001 1,815 1,075 925 395 | 13,574 
1948-49 wa 55533 4,146 1,884 1,162 } 954 389 | 14,068 
1949-50 .. | 6,110 | 4,523 | 2,063 | 1,257] 1,038 433 | 15,424 
Telegraph— 
1938-39 .- 502 341 234 118 139 38 | 1,372 
1945-46 ‘ok 1,173 gor 738 216 234 59 3,321 
1946-47 eg 1,114 865 4II 231 | 224 “60 2,905 
1947-48 se 1,061 833 422 224 228 | 66) 2,834 
1948-49 of 1,210 825 443 218 225 70 2,991 
1949-50 +» | 1,493} 1,012 569 303 288 Qt} 3,756 
Wireless— 
1938-39 an 198 152 59 53 36} 18 516 
1945-46 ie 250 200 83 7o 46 23 672 
1946-47 as 294 236 98 7 52 26 782 
1947-48 Re 296 234 102 | 83 56 27 798 
1948-49(a) ais 425 351 160 | 128 86 42 1,192 
1949-50(a) ak Pm ae ae se aN an 
Telephone— : 
1938-39 “s 3,261 2,352 1,098 696 ! 431 202 8,040 
1945-46 -. | 5,003 | 3,703 | 1,838 1,052! 661 327 | 12,584 
1946-47 a 5420 3,870 1,830 | 1,136 708 363} 13,317 
1947-48 aa 5,666 4,166 1,992 | 1,220 752 388 | 14,184 
1948-49 oe 6,034 4,365 2,I2I | 1,319 , 801 416 | 15,056 
1949-50 -. | 75742 | 5.494 | 2,637 1 1,715 | 1,043 537 | 19,168 
All Branches— \ 
1938-39 -- | 7,009} 4,887) 2,458! 1,419] 1,108 469 | 17,350 
1945-46 .. | 10,880 8,229 4,594 . 2,268 1,731 753 | 28,455 
1946-47 .. | 11,822 8,730 4,119 2,427 1,845 859 | 29,802 
1947-48 .- | 12,386 | 9,234 | 4,331 | 2,602 | 1,961 876 | 31,390 
1948-49 .- | 13,202 9,687 4,608 ; 2,827 2,066 917 | 33,307 
1949-50 .» | 15,345 | 11,029 52269 ,; 3,275 2,369 1,061 | 38,348 
Total revenue per 
head of popaleiga= £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1938-39 . 2.55 2.61 2.44 2.36 2.37 1.97 2.50 
1945-46 3-69 | 4.08 4-24 3-54 3-53 3.01 3.83 
1946-47 3-97 4-28 3-75 3-73 3-71 3-37 3-96 
1947-48 . 4-10} 4.46] 3.89] 3.92 3-85} 3-35] 4.11 
1948-49 we 4.28 4.58 4.06 4-17, 3-96 3.42 4-27 
1949-50 -- | 4-81] 5-08 | 4.53 | 4-671 4.28 | 3.83 | 4.76 





(2) Prior to 15th March, 1949, the operations of the Australian Broadcasting Commission were 
financed by apportionment of the fees collected from the issue of broadcast listeners’ licences, part being 
paid to the Commission, the remainder being retained by the Postiaster-General’s Department for 
technical services provided and particulars thereof were included in the Department’s accounts. Since 
that date the Commission’s operations have been financed through Consolidated Revenue Fund. See 
also § 6, par. 4 (i) (b) following. 

Compared with the corresponding figures for the previous year an increase of 15.1 
per cent. is shown in the gross revenue earned for the year 1949-50. Increases in the 
several branches were as follows :—Postal 9.6 per cent., Telephone 27.3 per cent., and 
Telegraph 25.6 per cent. 

The gross revenue in 1949-50 was 121.0 per cent. higher than in the last complete 
pre-war year, 1938-39, the corresponding percentage increases for the several branches 


being as follows :—Postal, 107.8, Telegraph 173.8, and Telephone 138.4. 
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4. Expenditure, Postmaster-General’s Department.—{i) Distribution, 1949-50. The 
following table shows, as far as possible, the distribution of expenditure (actual payments) 
on various items in each State during the year ended 30th June, 1950, as shown by records 
kept for Treasury purposes. The table must not be regarded as a statement of the 
working expenses of the Department. since items relating to new works, interest, etc., 
are included therein. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE, 



































1949-50, 
( £7000.) 
| “Ty 7 
Particulars. Central | w.g.W. | Victoria.! Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. . Aust 
a F 2 : { oa 
Expenditure under Con- H ' 
trol of Department— ! . 
Salaries and payments : : 
in the nature of ! : 
salary .. ae 177 7:170 5,043 2,$08 1,745 1,176 656 | 18,775 
General expenses 34 49 649 469 173 146 77 47! 1,610 
Stores and material .. 12 632 1(b) 3,364 273 124 1161 47 4,573 
Mail services ++ (@)2,225 goe | 494 515 258 17t 72 | 4.635 
Huginecring services { 
(other than New ' 
Works) .. ae 360 5.242; 3,334 1,825 1,044 825 433 13,063 
Other services 150 Rencil See is i goa Sls oes 150 
Total .. on 2,973 | 14,593 |_ 12.704 §.599 3.317 2,365 ' 1,255 42,806 
Rent, repairs, maintenance, | ! ‘ 
fittings, etc. .. as ees 233 | 143 73 57 | 45 23 574 
Other expenditurenei. .. 5 2. 11? 8 3 I 12 1! 36 
Capital Works and | 
Services (c)— | { 
Telegraph and Telephone | 22 6,267 3,810 2,030 1,098 ' 697 350 14,274 
New Buildings, etc. . 668 , 837 201 395 | 119 73 2,293 
Other expenditure not ' 
allocated to States ++ [(@)4,.320 | ee az . cs ee ee 4,321 
Grand Total «= 1@)7,316 | 21,772 | 17,502 7,906 4,868 3,238 | 1,702 64,304 
(a) Expenditure on air-mail services, etc. (6) Includes £3,000,000 working advance for payment 
to credit of Post Office Stores and Transport Trust Account. (c) Includes expenditure from loan. 


(d) Particulars of apportionment to States not available. Includes superannuation contributions, 
£641,546; sinking fund payments, £2,048,014; interest on loans, £864,268; exchange, £417,201; and 
Advances—Overseas Telecommunications, £224,837; Public Works Staff, Salaries and General Expenses, 
£121,000; and Transferred Officers Pensions and Allowances, £3,691. (e) Includes expenditure 
not apportioned to States. 


A similar table for the year 1948-49 is contained in the T'ransport and Communication 
Bulletin No. 40, p. 70. 


(ii) Total 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. Actual payments made for each 
of the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50, respectively, were :—£18,874,000, 
£29,010,000, £32,724,000, £40,391,000, £53,544,000, and £64,304,000. 

The total expenditure increased by 20.1 per cent. during 1949-50 and was 240.7 per 
cent. higher in 1949-50 than in 1938-39. 


5. Profit or Loss, Postmaster-General’s Department.—{i) States, 1949-50. The 
foregoing statements of gross revenue and expenditure represent actual collections and 
payments made and cannot be taken to represent the actual results of the working of 
the Department for the year. The net results for each branch in the several States, 
after providing for working expenses (including superannuation, pensions and deprecia- 























tioi.) and interest charges including exchange, were as follows :— ° 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : PROFIT OR LOSS, 1949-590. 
ss ( £7000.) 
if ; 

Branch. N.S.W. | Victoria. , Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Aust. 
Postal .. .. | — 205; — 78: — 491 | — 92 104 } 94 ; 1,154 
Telegraph a 270 198 | 251 51 36 18 722 
Telephone fg 322 727} 19| — 4 | — Tor | — 242: 721 
_All Branches —.. J) — 243 | 451 | ~— 723} — 451 — 241 | — 354 —1,155 





NOTE.— Minus sign (—) indicates loss. 
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(ti) Branches, 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. The following statement shows 
partioulars of the operating results of each branch for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 
to 1949-50 :— 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : PROFIT OR LOSS, BRANCHES. 











( £7600.) 
Year. Postal. Telegraph. Wireless. Telephone. |All Branches 
1938-39. . ae 2,105 52 76 1,392 3,625 
1945-46... Fars -. | 2,268 996 | — 144 3,058 6,178 
1946-47.. oe As 2.841 148 — 419 2,534 5,104 
1947-48. . os “ 1,623 — 326 |— 697 1,250 1,850 
1948-49. . ae -. | — 207 — 1,080 (a) — 346 | — 1,723 
1949-50... me «. | — 1,154 — 722 (a) 72z — 1,155 








(a) See Note (a) page 19x. 
Nore,—Minus sign (—) indicates loss. 


6. Fixed Assets.—(i) Details, 1949-50. The following statement shows particulars 
of the fixed assets of the Postmaster-General’s Department from ist July, 1949 to 30th 


June, 1950 :— 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : FIXED ASSETS. 











( £7000.) 
Capital Gross Less - 
Net Value, 4 Net Value, 
>| Expendi- | Value, Deprecia- id 
Particulars. et July, | “ture, 30th June, | tion, ete., | 3th June, 
. 1949-50, . 1950. 1949-50. 959. 
a te Nw Sta eR (a) 
Telephone service plant (excluding | : 

trunk lines) a 76,052 14,872 90,924 1,063 89,861 


Joint trunk and telegraph plant 
(aerial wires, conduits, and ! 




















cables) Sh as Be 18,896 1,537 , 20,433 143 20,290 
Telegraph service plant 23 1,188 132 ‘1,320 16 1,304 
Postal service plant .. ie 681 52 , 733 | nd 733 
Sites, buildings, furniture and | H : 

office equipment , om 15,495 | 2,495. 17,990 238 17,752 
Miscellaneous plant... -- | 3,636 1,652: 5,288 2905 4,993 

: I 
Total .. Be ++ | 115,948 , 20,740 | 136,688 1,755 | 134,933 





(a) Includes dismantled assets, depreciation written off, and assets transferred. 
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(ii) Net Value, 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949~50. The net value of the fixed assets 
of the Postmaster-General’s Department at 30th June, 1939 and 1946 to 1950, respectively, 
was :—£65,135,000, £88,540,000, £94,986,000, £104,281,000, £115,956,000 and 
£134,933,000. 


At 30th June, 1950 the net value of fixed assets was 107.2 per cent. greater than at 
30th June, 1939. 


§ 2. Posts. 


1. Postat Matter Dealt With.—{i) Australia. The following table is a summary 
of the postal matter dealt with in Australia during the five years 1945-46 to 1949-50 
in comparison with 1938-39. Although mail matter posted in Australia for delivery 
therein is necessarily handled at least twice, only the number dispatched is included 
in the following table, which consequently shows the number of distinct articles 
handled :— 


POSTAL MATTER DEALT WITH : AUSTRALIA. 











| Registered 
Letters, Postcards Newspapers 
and Letter-cards. and Pac ets. Parcels.(a) obegescoag 
P P Pe: Pe 
Year. Pooks 500 oe peas 
Total of Total of Total of Total of 
(oo0.) Popula- (’000.) | Popula-| (‘ooo.) Popu: | (’o00.) | Popu- 
tion. tion. lation. lation. 
No. No. No. No. 
Postep Wrratn AUSTRALIA FOR DELIVERY THEREIN. 
1938-39 (5) .. | 836,243! 120,605 ‘ 139,635 | 20,138 9,056 1,306 { 7,474 {1,078 
1945-46 +» | 869,212, 116,987 | 162,398 | 21,857 16,017 | 2,156 | 17,783 | 2,393 
1946-47 .. | 918,252] 122,108 | 180,307 | 23,977 | 16,237 | 2,159 | 18,596 | 2,473 
1947-48 -» | 966,586; 126,513 | 193,413 | 25,315 | 17,525 | 2,294 | 18,553 | 2,428 





1948-49 + |1,017,422{ 130,475 | 201,207 | 25,799 | 17,864 | 2,291 | 19,180 | 2,459 
1949-50 “ [1,094,287/ 135,943 | 205,234 | 25,496 | 18,589 | 2,309 | 17,466 | 2,170 





TotaL Postan Matrer Deatr WrrH. 





1938-39 (6) «+ { 903,090{ 130,245 | 165,362 { 23,849 9,585 {1,382 | 8,371 {1,207 





1945-46 «» | 942,402] 126,838 | 185,598 | 24,980 | 19,345 | 2,604 | 18,800 | 2,530 
1946-47 ++ | 984,367) 130,900 | 210,343 | 27,971 | 20,252 | 2,693 | 19,859 | 2,641 
1947-48 .. |1,036,835] 135,708 | 228,957 | 29,967 | 21,880 | 2,864 | 19,913 | 2,606 
1948-49 .. |1,004,617} 140,356 | 238,939 | 30,639 | 21,200 | 2,718 | 20,705 | 2,655 
1949-50 ++ |1,178,837 146,446 | 247,134 30,700 } 21,340 | 2,651 | 19,165 | 2,381 








(a) Includes registered, c.o.d. and duty parcels. (b) Packets were included with letters. 
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(ii) States. The next table shows the postal matter dealt with in each State during 


the year 1949-50. 


POSTAL MATTER DEALT WITH : STATES 1949-50.(a) 



























































j Registered 
Letters, Postcards, Ne TS 
soiree” | a GE | Paresisxe) |Articles other 
State. P t | Pp : Per Per 
Total aes of Total iz Pay of | Total | Boe. Total | 7000 
(’000). Popula- (’o00). | Papula-: (ooo). | Popu- {’o00). Popu- 
ton. tion. | ‘lation. lation. 
PosTED FoR DELIVERY WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 
| | 
New South Wales | 427,665) 133,981 | 93,678 | 20,348 | 7,716 $2,417 | 7,722 | 2,419 
Victoria 314,927] 143,726 | 50,277 123,166 | 4,429 | 2,041 | 4,689 | 2,161 
Queensland 141,676] 121,811 | 28,551 laa, 548 3,321 {2,855 | 2,328 | 2,001 
South Australia .. 90,845] 129,580 | 11,519 | 16,431 | 1,692 | 2,413 | 1,188 | 1,695 
Western Australia 73,116] 133,964 | 14,106 251845 | 1,138 | 2,085 931 | 1,706 
Tasmania 49,058| 176,851 7,103 | 25,608 ; 293 11,057 608 | 2,192 
‘ oa 
Australia 7,094,287, 135,943 | 205,234 | 75-496 18,589 | 2,309 | 17,466 | 2,170 
PosteD FoR DELIVERY OVERSEAS. 
New South Wales | 11,258 35527 5,222 | 1,636 866 | 271 543} 170 
Victoria F 11,774 55425 2,607 | 1,201 : 698 | 321 92 43 
Queensland : 2,428 2,087 655 563 | 193 | 166 57 49 
South Australia .. 2,473 3,527 567 808 ! 193 | 275 38 54 
Western Australia | 3,726 | 6,826 1,070 | 1,960 I9I | 350 50 g1 
Tasmania 383 1,380 46 167 63 | 226 2{ 189 
———d weeres 
: | 
Australia 32,042 3,980 | 10,167 | 1,263 2,204 | 274 832 | 103 
RECEIVED FROM OVERSEAS. 
New South Wales | 32,681 | 10,239 | 14,852 | 4,653 230 72 531 166 
Victoria 10,698 4,929 | 6,683 | 3,079 167 77 164 75 
Queensland 3,692 | 3,174} 2,843 | 2,444 58 59 30} 26 
South Australia .. | 2,835 | 4,044 | 2,765 | 3,944 39 56 49} 57 
Western Australia 2,006 3,676 3,290 | 6,027 41 75 89 | 163 
Tasmania 597 2,151 1,290 | 4,650 12 44 13 48 
Australia .. | 52,509 6,523 | 31,723 | 3,941 547 | 68 867 | 108 





(a) See explanation in para. 1.—(i). (0) Includes registered, c.o.d. and duty parcels. 
Comparable figures of the number of articles dealt with during 1948-49 may be 
found in the Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 40, pp. 71-74. 


2. Cash on Delivery Parcels Post.—{i) General. The Postal Department undertakes, 
upon prepayment of a prescribed commission, to deliver registered articles sent by parce} 
post within Australia, or between Lord Howe Island, Norfolk Island, Nauru, the Territory 
of Papus-New Guinea, or Fiji and Australia, to recover from the addressee on delivery 
a sum of money specified by the sender, and to remit the sum to the sender. The object 
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of the system is to meet the requirements of persons who wish to pay at the time of 
receipt for articles sent to them, also to meet the requirements of traders and others 
who do not wish their goods to be delivered except on payment. 

(ii) Summary of Business. The next statement showr particulars regarding the cash 
on delivery parcels posted in each State for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 in comparison 
with 1938-39 :-— 

CASH ON DELIVERY PARCELS POST : SUMMARY OF BUSINESS. 






































1 ; ' H I 

Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.) Australia. 
NomBer or Parcers Postep. 

| j { | 
1938-39 .. ++ | 332,419} 36,000 | 175,376 . 20,596 | 67,852 849 | 633,092 
1945-46 .. .. | 401,900, 53,500 | 192,200! 41,800 | 48,000 1,500 | 738,900: 
1940-47 .. .. | 483,300] 54,300 [245,900 |! 49,400 ! 59,000 1,900 | 893,800 
1947-48 .. .. | 491,800} 62,200 | 285,500 | 60,100 | 68,200 2,600 |! 970,400 
1948-49 .. -+ | 516,400] 72,500 | 319,700 | 77,500 | 89,800 ' 2,700 [1,078,600 
1949-50 .. .. | 540,100} 88,100 | 296,100 | 85,200 | 93,600 2,700 |I,105,800 

Vatur CoLLEcrep. 
(£) 

i ’ { 
1938-39 .. «+ 405,844] 50,224 | 226,400 22,962 | 76,323 1,143 | 782,905 
1945-46 .. .. | 691,019] 113,484 | 317,918 | 69,284 , 64,108 ; 2,498 {1,258,311 
1946-47 .. ++ i 950,395] 140,533 | 404,268 95,928 | 92,502 | 3,194 11,686,820 
1947-48 .. .. | 939,815] 148,052 | 522,655 | 113,499 | 114,597 4,506 |1,843,124 
1948-49 .. ++ |1,229,553] 194,505 | 625,234 | 163,178 | 143,617 | 5,051 |2,361,138 
1949-50 .. -+ |1,428,055) 247,319 | 659,029 | 206,778 | 150,364 | 5,760 |2,697,305 











REVENUE INCLUDING PosTaGE, COMMISSION ON VALUB, REGISTRATION AND MoNEY 
OnpER Commission. 
(£) 


I ' 
1938-39 .. ae 45,097] 4,867 | 24,881 2,587 | 8,207 102 , 85,741 
1945-46 .. | 54,220] 8,635 | 25,598 | 6,019} 5,526 177 | 100,175 
1946-47 .. “a 68,886] 10,395 | 32.705 7,422 6,765 220 | 126,393 
1947-48 .. es 67,287; 9,611 | 40,964 | 10,780 9,272 316 | 138,230 
1948-49 .. oe 76,737| 12,082 | 44,086 | 11,941 | 11,832 344 | 157,022 
1949-50 .. af 88,94T| 15,880 | 51,309 | 16,067 | 15,896 388 |} 188,481 


i ‘ 





3. Total Cost of Carriage of Mails.—-During 1948-49 and 1949-50 the total amounts 
paid for the carriage of mails, as disclosed by the Profit and Loss Account of the Posta}? 
Branch, were as follows (1948-49 in parentheses): Inland mails—Road £1,291,684 
(£1,145,092), Railway £753,363 (£621,718), Air £756,369 (£615,250); Coastwise mails— 
£20,029 (£16,473); Oversea mails—Sea £677,561 (£658,550), Air £1,025,714 (£740,103) ; 
Grand Total—£4,524,720 (£3,797,186). 

4. Transactions of the Dead Letter Offices.—During the year 1949-50 there were, 
in the several States of Australia, 1,576,280 letters, post cards and lettercards returned to 
writers or delivered, 191,414 destroyed in accordance with the Act, and 109,867 returned 
to other States or countries as unclaimed—a total of 1,877,561. Corresponding particulars 
for packets and circulars were—414,997, 198,795, 22,594 and 636,386. There were 
2,513,947 articles handled in all, and money and valuables amounting to £403,748 were 
included. 

5. Money Orders and Postal Notes.—{i) General. The issue of money orders and 


postal notes is regulated by Sections 74-79 of the Post and Telegraph Act 1901. The 
maximum amount for which a single money order payable within Australia may be 
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obtained is £40, but additional orders will be issued upon request when larger amounts 
are to be remitted. The maximum amount permitted to be sent to any person in the 
sterling area is £8 per month but varying conditions apply for remittance to countries 
outside the sterling area. A postal note, which is payable only within Australia and in 
Papua, cannot be issued for a larger sum than twenty shillings. 


(ii) States, 1949-50. Particulars regarding the business transactions in each State 
for 1949-50 are shown hereunder :— 


MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES : TRANSACTIONS, 1949-50. 














| Net ; 
f e 

State: iioney ores iene Orns broad huiena Postal Notes Bee 
Issued. Paid. Received. Issued. Postal Notes. 

£’o00. £000. £ £’000. £ 
New South Wales .. 17,678 18,184 80,700 5,036 100,911 
Victoria .. ae 8,464 8,995 37,815 4,217 98,802 
Queensland. . ves 5,181 4,922 275328 1,154 23,422 
South Australia ae 2,362 2,220 11,224 937 21,353 
Western Australia .. 2,115 2,073 TI,Q2X 605 12,323 
Tasmania .. be 1,214 1,109 6,040 257 5,882 
Australia 37,014 375503 175,028 12,206 262,693 














(ili) Australia, 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. The next table shows the number 
and value of money orders and postal notes issued and paid in Australia in each of the 
years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with 1938-39 :— 


MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES: TRANSACTIONS, AUSTRALIA. 











Money Orders. Postal Notes. 
Year. Issued. Paid. Issued. Paid. 

! Number. | Value. | Number. { Value. | Number.| Value. | Number.| Value. 

’000. £’000. *000. £7000. 7000. £’o00. ’o00. £’000. 

1938-39 .- | 3,239 | 18,349 | 3,254 | 18,548 | 21,942 | 7,926) 21,966 | 7,934 
1945-46 .. | 3,508 | 27,051 | 3,530 | 27,274 | 22,614 | 9,178 | 22,622 | 9,228 
1946-47 .. 3,653 | 27,918 3,662 | 28,348 | 24,864 9,536 } 24,710 9,512 
1947-48 .. | 3,898 | 29,799 | 3,952 | 30,532 | 26,517 | 10,527 | 26,353 | 10,469 
1948-49 .. 4,194 | 33,012 4,215 | 33,262 | 28,059 | 11,266 | 27,810 | 11,246 
1949-50 .. | 4,586 | 37,014 | 4,626 | 37,503 | 30,181 | 12,206 } 29,998 | 12,130 








(iv) Classification of Money Orders Issued and Paid. Of the total money orders 
issued in Australia during 1949-50, 4,472,968 valued at £36,582,128 were payable in 
Australia, 10,699 (£27,671) in New Zealand, 72,974 (£255,267) in the United Kingdom 
and 30,069 (£148,493) in other countries. Of the total money orders paid in Australia 
during 1949-50, 4,479,473 (£36,772,695) were issued in Australia, 25,387 (£72,841) in 
New Zealand, 85,411 (£410,798) in the United Kingdom and 35,426 (£246,771) in other 
countries. 


Money orders payable or issued in foreign countries, which have been sent from 
or to Australia through the General Post Office in London, are included in those 
payable or issued in the United Kingdom. 


(v) Postal Notes Paid. The following table shows the number and value of posta} 
notes paid in each State during 1949-50. Particulars regarding the number and value 
of postal notes issued and paid in each of the last five years have been given in the 
previous table. 
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POSTAL NOTES PAID: STATE OF ISSUE, 1949-50. 





Postal Notes Paid in— 








Issued in— ; v 
NAS.W. : Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, Australia. 
Same State No. ’o0o 9,960 | 5,402 2,105 1,159 1,032 | 483 | 20,141 
Value £000 | 4,439. 2,337 899 505 455 182 | 8,817 
Other States No.’o00 | 1,165 | 883 736 158 431 | 6,484 | 9,857 
Value £’000 485 | 393 316 77 89° 1,953 | 3,313 





| 
6,285 | 2,841) 13,317 | 1,463, 6,967 | 29,998 
2,730 | 1,215 582 544 | 2,135 | 12,130 


Total No. ooo | 13,125 
Value £’000 4,924 




















§ 3. Telegraphs. 


1. General.—A review of the development of telegraph services in Australia up to. 
1921 appears in Official Year Book No. 15, p.625, and subsequent developments of import- 
ance have been dealt with in later issues. During the past few years substantial 
improvements in both the speed and grade of telegraph service throughout Australia 
have been effected, the entire system being subjected to intensive reorganization. The- 
external circulation system of the Australian telegraph service has been considerably 
modified, and direct communication has been established between cities and towns 
which formerly were served through intermediate repeating centres. 


Telephone subscribers may telephone telegrams for onward transmission, or have 
messages telephoned to them. The fee for the service is small, and the system means, in 
effect, that the telegraph system is brought into the home of every telephone subscriber. 
The number of telegrams lodged by telephone during the year ended 30th June, 1950: 
was 8,867,476 or 25 per cent. of the total lodgments. 


A radiogram service is provided to certain isolated places throughout Australia and a. 
number of privately operated wireless transceiver stations have been established at 
various centres throughout the Commonwealth, enabling telegrams to be exchanged 
with departmental telegraph offices. Stations sponsored by the Flying Doctor Service 
of Australia can communicate by wireless with base stations. 


The picturegram service between Melbourne and Sydney, which was established in. 
1929, but which was suspended during 1942, was restored and extended to Brisbane 
and Adelaide in 1949 and to Perth in 1950. The equipment installed at these points 
also permits the direct transmission and reception of overseas phototelegrams. Portable: 
picture-transmitting apparatus has been provided for use at country centres in New 
South Wales and Victoria and was first used for the opening of the 19th Federal Parlia-. 
ment at Canberra on 21st February, 1950. 


Teleprinter services (i.e. typewriting over electrical circuits), affording the great. 
advantage of direct and instantaneous communication between points within the same: 
building or separated by distances up to thousands of miles, and printergram services, 
connecting any business premises with the local telegraph office for the transmission and. 
reception of telegrams, are available. 


2. Telegraph and Telephone Mileages.—The following table shows, for the year 
ended June, 1950, the combined single wire mileage for both telegraph and telephone 
purposes in each State. The lengths of conduits and pole routes are also shown. 
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TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES : MILEAGES, 1949-50, 


















































Particulars. ws.w. vic. | Qla. 3.4 | W.A 
Cables— 
Exchange aerial, underground and { 
submarine .. single wire 
miles ’000 | 1,394 | 1,100 | 420; 285] 215 
Trunk telephone and telegraph ! 
aerial, underground and sub- | 
marine single wire | 
miles *o00 44 57 5! so 9 
Total .. a ae 1,438 11,1571 425 | 295 | 224 
Conduits duct miles ‘ooo 8 5 2 | I 2 
|__| ——___—} ——__—_. } —__—_]_~__ 
Aerial wires— 
Telephone, trunk and/or telegraph 
purposes single wire 
miles "000 | 135 89] 111 63 47 
Exchange and non-exchange ser- 
vice lines single wire 
miles ’000 | 193 | 150 84 , 79 37 
Total .. oe 328 | 239} 195! 142 84 
Pole routes total miles ’o00o 33 21 18 15 14 





3. Telegraph Offices and Tetegrams Dispatched within Australia.—(i) States. The 
following table shows, for each State in 1949-50, the number of telegraph offices (including 
railway telegraph offices), and of telegrams dispatched to places within the Commonwealth 
and to adjacent islands and to ships at sea, according to the class of message transmitted:— ~ 


TELEGRAPH OFFICES, AND TELEGRAMS DISPATCHED, 1949-50. 















































Particulars. N.S.W, | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. |Australia. 
Telegraph Offices(a) 
No... oe 3,125 2,443 1,832: 923 978 562 9,863 
Messages (’000)— 
Paid and Collect— 
Ordinary 10,915 7,099 | 4,863 2,354 2,736 738 | 28,705 
Urgent 1,023 391 316 1It 106 42 1,989 
Press IIo 46 45 32 44 10 287 
Lettergram 22 20 16 | 14 18 7 97 
Radiogram 48 5 51 | 35 48 I 188 
' 
Total 12,118 7,561 5,291 2,546 2,952 798 | 31,266 
Unpaid— 
Service + 304 150 173 53 | 72 33 785 
Meteorological 705 319 516 1,319 | 455 121 3,435 
Total 1,009 469 689 1,372 | 527 154 4,220 
PaEemES! ager ae oe ama 
Grand Total 13,127 8,030 5,980 3,918 | 35479 952 | 35,486 
{ 





(a) At 30th June. 
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A comparable table for the year 1948-49 may bs found in the Transport and 
Communication Bulletin No. 40, p. 78. 


(ii) Australia. The numbers of telegraph offices, and of telegrams dispatched to 
destinations within Australia and to adjacent islands and to ships at sea, for each of 
the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 respectively, were :—-Telegraph offices—9,389, 
9,426, 9.458, 9,599, 9,701 and 9,863; Telegrams dispatched—17,252,000, 35,971,000 
33729,000, 34,692,000, 35,647,000 and 35,486,000. 


The volume of telegraph business has increased by over 105 per cent. since the year 
1938-39. 


§ 4, Oversea Cable and Radio Communication. 


1. First Cable Communication with the Old World.—In earlier issues of the Official 
Year Book will be found a detailed account of the connexion of Australia with the Old 
World by means of submarine cables. (See No. 6, p. 770.) 


2. General Cable Service.—Descriptions of the various cable services between 
Australia. and other countries are given in Official Year Book No. 22, pp. 335-6. 


3. Merging of Cable and Wireless Interests.—Following upon the recommendations 
of the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference in London in 1928 which examined the 
situation that had arisen as the result of the competition of the beam wireless with the 
cable services, the Imperial and International Communications Limited (since renamed 
Cable and Wireless Ltd.) was formed and took over the operations of the Pacific Cable 
Board and the contro! of the Eastern Extension Cable Company and the Marconi Wireless 
Company. For further developments, leading eventually to the establishment of the 
Overseas Telecommunications Commission, see Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 220-4. 


4. Oversea Cable and Radio Traffic—{i) Statee. The number of telegrams received 
from and dispatched overseas in each State during 1949-50 is shown hereunder :— 


INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAMS, 1949-50, 





| 
N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust, W. Aust. | Tasmania.) Australia. 











Particulars. ! 
Number received .. | 577,691| 449,812| 53,750} 63,241 71,339, 17,269/1,233,102 
oY; dispatched 598,207| 424,978 62,099 69,521 68,915) EESSO Ts 142s37° 
ee ee ar er 
Total a 275,809 874,799 115,849 132,702, 140,254 35,925,20475,478 





(ii) Australia. (a) Number of Telegrams. The following table shows the number of 
international telegrams received from and dispatched overseas during the years 1938-39 
and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAMS : AUSTRALIA. 














Particulars. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. 1947-48, 1948-49. 1949-50. 
: a 
Number received... 716,007 1,023,889 944,115] 1,047,076} 1,123,019} 1,233,102 


dispatched .. ecuee feoasicee 987,260| 1,023,396| 1,123,020] 1,242,376 








Total hee aeiyen Sessa 1,931,375! 2,070,472] 2,240,039, 2,475,478 
I | 
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(b) Number of Words, 1949-50. The following statement shows particulars of the 
international business, originating and terminating in Australia, transacted over the 
cable and wireless services during the year ended 30th June, 1950 :— 


INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAMS : AUSTRALIA, 1949-50. 
(7000 Words.) 





Number of Words Transmitted to— | Number of Words Received from— 








\ 
| 
{ 














Class of Traffic. 1 
United | Other United Oth 
Kingatan,? Pasces. Total. | Kingdom. | Places, Total. 

Ordinary (a) ee 2,510 3,269 | 53779 2,082 2,861 4,943 

Deferred ordinary .. , 5,310} 45442 9,752 4,692 3,304 7,996 

Government (a) ca 847 1,221 2,068 1,581 1,675 3,256 
Press (including de- 

ferred press) . 2,220 , 2,965 5,185 8,758 6,259 15,017 

Daily letter .- | 4,273 6,126 10,399 4,266 6,157 10,423 

Other oa Dace 1,442 848 2,290 1,417 857 + 2,274 

Total .. = 16,602 18,871 35.473 22,796 21,113 43,909 





(a) Includes code telegrams. 


Words transmitted to ‘ Other places” included 2,842,420 to the United States of 
America and 6,115,580 to New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. Words received from 
‘* Other places ” included 2,468,118 from the United States of America and 5,094,818 from 
New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. 


§ 5. Telephones. 


1. General.—Particulars of the total mileage of lines used exclusively for telephone 
purposes are not available, but are combined with all other line mileage. A table showing 
the total single wire mileage used for telephone trunk and/or telegraph purposes is shown 
in § 3 on page 199. 


During 1949-50 the total number of telephones added to the post office system was 
81,850, compared with 64,980 in 1948-49. With an average at 1st January, 1950 of 132 
telephones per 1,000 of population, Australia continues to hold a high place amongst 
the countries of the world in respect of telephone density, and ranked seventh in a number 
of countries (more than 60) listed as at that date by the American ‘Telephone and Telegraph 
Company (see para. 7 following). 


Seventy-two carrier wave telephone systems were installed during 1949-50 (94 
during 1948-49) on trunk line routes serving capital cities and important provincial 
centres. The number of carrier systems now in service totals 499, representing a channel 
mileage of 289,897. 


Twenty-three automatic exchanges were established during the year (20 during 
1948-49) and at 30th June, 1950 there were 174 automatic exchanges in the metropolitan 
area and 242 in the country districts,to which 685,315 telephones were connected, repre- 
senting 62 per cent. of the total number in use in Australia. 
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2. Summary for States.—Particulars relating to the telephone service in each 
State for the years ended 30th June, 1949 and 1950 compared with 1939 will be found 
in the following table :— 


TELEPHONE SERVICES : SUMMARY. 














(Number.) 
Year 
Particulars. (30th | N.S.W. Vie. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.} Tas. Aust. 

Sune). 
Exchanges 1939 2,010) 1,680) 1,053 579 653) 358 6,333 
1949 2,085! 1,688! 1,143 621 679| 368 6,584 
1950 2,138} 1,714! 1,182 629) 687\ 370) 6,720 
Telephone Offices (in- | 1939 3,040] 2,358! 1,517; 829| g07} 509 9,160 
cluding Exchanges) | 1949 3,090] 2,421; 1,616 908} | g15| 512 9,462 
1950 | 3,185! 2,435] 1,643 950) 928} 518] 9,659 
Lines connected 1939 | 189,915!150,570| 61,650! 45,224! 26,032/14,144| 487,535 
1949 | 284,135!228,586] 97,547) 64,008) 38,593)21,558} 734.427 
1950 | 305,485! 244,858) 106,246} 69,907| 43,130|23,451| 793,077 
Instruinents con- | 1939 '257,246) 208,230} 82,226) 60.451} 35,830|18,013} 661,996 
nected 1949 | 397,919} 324,919} 133,134] 88,554] 55,067/28,54111,028,134 
1950 | 428,546| 348,505|144,427| 96,560) 60,709)/31,237\1,109,984 
(i) Subscribers’ in- | 1939 | 250,511/ 203,668} 79,293! 58,512] 34,380|/17,008} 643,462 
struments 1949 | 388,391| 317,501| 128,794| 85,909! 53,144127,386)1,001,125 
1950 | 418,423] 340,524) 139,793] 93,653] 58,596/30,004}1 080,993 
(ii) Public tele- | 1939: 4,223] 2,573] 1,775] 1,017 926] 562! 11,076 
phones 1949 | 5,384] 3,357} 2,160] 1,271 805} 604) 13,590 
1950 | 5,576] 3,607) 2,275} 1,366) 883} 631! 14,338 
(iii) Other local in- | 1939 | 2,512} 1,980) 1,158 922 5241 353 7,458 
struments 1949 4,144, 4,067) 2,177] 1,374] 1,118] 551] 13,419 
1950 | 4:547| 4,374| 2,359) 1,541} 1,230/ 602, 14,653 
Instruments per 100 | 1939} 9.32] 31.09} 8.08! 10.03] . 7.62] 7.59 9.50 
of population 1949 | 12.70! ¥5.19Q, 11.57! 12.8Q: 10.34} 10.60] 12.99 
1950 13.20' 15.82! 12.20) 13.49! 10.88) 112.18 13.56 

















Of the total telephones (1,109,984) in service on 30th June, 1950, 409,563 or 36.9 
per cent. were connected to exchanges situated beyond the limits of the metropolitan 


telephone networks. 


3. Subscribers’ Lines and Calling-rates—The next table shows the number of 
subscribers’ lines and the daily calling-rates at central, suburban and country telephone 
exchanges in the several States for 1949-50 :— 


TELEPHONES : SUBSCRIBERS’ LINES AND DAILY CALLING-RATE, 1949-50. 

















Central Suburban Country 
Exchanges. | Exchanges. Exchanges, 
State. Average Average Average 
Sub- BF Sub- Sub- 

seribers’ ba a scribers’ sri} ae scribers’ ore 

. 2 alis 

Core a,| Daily | oom@a| Dally | oommmea.| _ Dally 
; nected. | der line. mnected.| der line, mnected.| per line. 

i 

New South Wales .. 27,207 11.08 | 155,855 4.11 | 102,762 2.27 
Victoria A 18,477 11.36 | 134,227 3.64 80,780 1.68 
Queensland. . “ 9,042 10.93 38,705 3.90 49,794 2.31 
South Australia - 5,802 10.18 34,999 2.56 26,801 1.33 
Western Australia .. 8,051 8.40 16,952 3.65 14,19t 1.970 
Tasmania : 4,840 5.09 3,415 2.74 13,489 2.07 
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Similar information for the year 1948-49 may be found in the Transport and 
Oommunication Bulletin No. 40, p. 82. 


A comparison of the average daily calling-rates for each class of exchange shows that 
Victoria registered the greatest number of calls per line at central exchanges, New South 
Wales at suburban exchanges and Queensland at country exchanges. 


4. Effective Paid Local Calls—The numbers of effective paid local calls from 
subscribers and public telephones in the various States during the years ended 30th June, 
1949 and 1950 appear hereunder :— 


TELEPHONES : NUMBER OF EFFECTIVE PAID LOCAL CALLS. 

















(7000.) 
; Subscribers’ Calls, wie Total Calls. 
State. 

1948-49. { 1949-50. { 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 

New South Wales .. | 339,259 | 341,967 | 44,092 2,464 | 383,351 | 384,432 
Victoria .. -. | 242,780 | 241,313 22,941 23,223 | 265,721 | 264,536 
Queensland. . bis 96,356 97,360 4 10,190 8,884 | 106,546 ; 106,244 
South Australia a 60,ToL 57,994 7,843 | 7,448 67,944 65.442 
Western Australia .. 43,163 44,721 3,834 3,601 46,997 48,322 
Tasmania .. af 18,709 18,021 1,883 1,534 20,592 19,555 
Australia -- | 800,368 | 801,376 90,783 87,154 | 891,151 | 888,530 








In 1938-39 subscribers’ calls numbered 551,511,000, calls from public telephones 
44,683,000, and total local calls 596,194,000. 


5. Trunk Line Calls and Revenue.—In the next table the number of telephone 
trunk line calls recorded, the amount of revenue received, and the average revenue per 


call are shown for each of the States for the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 compared with 
1938-39. 


TELEPHONES : TRUNK LINE CALLS AND REVENUE, 











' 1 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust, | Tasmania.| Australla. 
Total Calls— 900. *000. *000. ’o00. *000, 7000. 000. 
1938-39 ee 14,401} 11,198 7,306 4,166 2,311 1,770} 41,152 
1948-49 8 22,286' 18,294 10,998! 6,622 3,593 3,183] 64,976 
1949-50 oe 23,6201 19,450) 1T,415 6,726 3,704 3,287) 68,202 
Total Revenue— £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1938-39 -+ | 739,472] 529,190] 412,811! 196,780] 126,141) 73,634|2,078,028 
1948-49 ++ |1,635.52511,132,215| 862,976| 498,578 262,551} 171,346]4,563,191 
1949-50 + |2,328,509/1,668,877],209,202] 710,753) 375.893] 252,01116,545,245 
Average Revenue | 
per call— d. d. d. d, d. | d, d. 
1938-39 ts 12.32 11.34 13.56; 11.34; 13-09 9.98 12.12 
1948~—49 a 17.61 14.85] 18.83° 18.07 17.541 12.92 16.86 
1949-50 ate 23.66} 20.59 25.42| 25.36! 24-36) 18.40; 23.03 
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The number of trunk line calls during 1949-50 increased by more than 3 million, or 
5 per cent., compared with the figures for the previous year, whilst the average revenue 
per call increased by 36.6 per cent. 


6. Revenue from Telephones.—Particulars regarding the revenue from telephone 
services are included in tables in § 1. 


7. World Telephone Statistics, 1950.—Information derived, in the main, from statistics 
compiled by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company shows that at 1st January, 
1950 there were more than 70,000,000 telephones in use throughout the world. The 
United States of America, with almost 41,000,000, possessed by far the greatest proportion 
of these (58 per cent.). In density also the United States came first, with 27 instruments 
per 100 of population. Australia with 13.2 came seventh, following Sweden (23), Canada 
(20), Switzerland (18), New Zealand (18), and Denmark (16). By June, 1950 the density 
of telephones in Australia had risen to 13.6 per 100 persons and by June, 1951 to 14.3. 


§ 6. Radio Telegraphy and Telephony. 


1. General.—A statement in regard to the initial steps taken to establish radio 
telegraphy in Australia appears in Official Year Book No. 18, p. 343. 


2. Radio-communication Stations Authorized.—(i) States and Territories, 30th June, 
1950. The following table shows particulars of the different classes of radio-communica- 
tion stations authorized at 30th June, 1950 in each State and Territory of the 
Commonwealth. Figures relate to radio-communication (radio telegraph and radio 
telephone) stations only; particulars of broadcasting stations and of broadcast listeners 
are shown in par. 3 following. 


RADIO-COMMUNICATION STATIONS AUTHORIZED, 30th JUNE, 1950. 












































Transmitting and Receiving. Receiving Only. | 
State or Territory : 
for which . . ; Grand 
Authorized. Aero- Mobile | ariscc)- Mobile | Total. 
nauti- | Coast. | Land. | (Gene- laneous Total. | Land. | (Gene- | Total. : 
cal.(a) (b) (c) Tal).(d) r| (c) ral).(d) 
New South Wales Il I 319 790 27 | 1,148 74 37 IIL; 1,259 
Victoria oss 9 4 198 662 13 886 202 149 351 1,237 
Queensland 436 It 6 261 213 I 492 64 117 r8r } 673 
South Australia 8 2 130 140 3 283 I A I 284 
Western Australia 13 6 265 80 3 367 31 6 37 404 
Tasmania ee 5 3 45 45 2 100 I a I IOI 
Northern Territory 5 X 128 7 « I4q1 2 os 2 143 
Aust, Cap. Terr. t aD 5 26 a 32 aan 2 2 34 
Total, Australia 63 23 | 1,351 | 1,963 49 | 3.449 375 git 686 4,135 
Papua-New Guinea 5 6 166 48 a 225 s tt oe 285 
Grand Total .. 68 29) 1,517 | 2,021 49 | 3,674 375 311 686 (e)4,360 
I 
(a) Ground stations (aeradio stations) for communication with aircraft stations. (b) Ground 
stations for communication with ship stations. (c) Stations established at fixed locations on land 
for the conduct of point-to-point services and for communication with mobile stations. (@) Stations 


installed in motor vehicics and smal) harbour vessels not falling within the definition of ship stations or 
aircraft stations and stations comprising small portable apparatus used for various purposes. 
{e) Excludes 226 aircraft stations, 617 ship stations and 139 ‘‘ other’ stations which cannot he classified 
according to States, ctc. 
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(ii) Grand Totals, 30th June, 1947 to 1950. The following table shows the total 
number of radio-communication stations authorized in Australia and Papua-New Guinea 
at 30th June of the years 1947 (the earliest date for which the present classification 
is available) to 1950. 


RADIO-COMMUNICATION STATIONS AUTHORIZED : AUSTRALIA AND PAPUA- 
NEW GUINEA. 

















Transmitting and Receiving. ! Receiving only. | 
At 30th | 
30) me ; Air- Grand 
June— | Acro- | Mobile | yriccot-| Mobile} ShP- | crate, | Ob | Total. 
nauti- | Coast. | Land. oe Jancous.. Land. | (Gene- 
cal, | ral), 
as ST Me 
1947... 59 20, 788} 827' 26 326] 233] 219 87] .. | 2,585 
1948. 59 24 | 1,009 1,208 \ 68 , 331 259 345 168 = 3,471 
1949 69 28 | 13,325 | 1,717 | 47, 330], 323 520 205 . 4,564 
1950 os 68 29 1,517 | 2,011 49. 375 3Ir 617 226 139 | 5,342 
! : 








See notes to previous table. 


3. Broadcast Licences Issued.—(i) States and Territories, 30th June, 1950. The 
following table shows the number of broadcast licences issued in each State and Territory 
of the Commonwealth at 30th June, 1950. 


BROADCAST LICENCES ISSUED, 30th JUNE, 1950. 

















Broadcasting. | Broadcast Listeners’. 
State or Territory in which Issued. j Experi- 
National {| Commercial | One More than mental. 
Stations. Stations. + Receiver. jone Receiver. 
‘ 
New South Wales .- | (a) 12 35 678,399 64,632 978 
Victoria. . 2 «+ | (a) 7 19 505,078 52,478 910 
Queensland(b) o% «+ | (a) 13 20 260,033 14,246 333 
South Australia .. “y 3 8 194,113 32,610 301 
Western Australia -. | (a) 7 TI 133,199 16,129 185 
Tasmania ee 3 8 64,369 7,917 97 
Northern ‘Territory 2 1,148 40 9 
Australian Capital Territory I I 4,872 365 13 
Total ar ave 48 102 1,841,211 188,417 2,826 








(a) Includes Short Wave Stations: New South Wales 1; Victoria 3; Queensland 2 and Papua 1; 
Western Australia 2. (6) Includes Papua. 


Of broadcast listeners’ licences in respect of one receiver, 1,031,750 or 56.04 per cent. 
were held by persons situated in metropolitan areas and 809,461 or 43.96 per cent. by 
persons in country areas. 
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(ii) Broadcast Listeners’ Licences, 30th June, 1925 to 1950. The following table 
shows the number of broadcast listeners’ licences issued at 30th June, 1925, 1930, 1935, 
1939, 1940 and 1945 to 1950 :—— 


BROADCAST LISTENERS’ LICENCES ISSUED. 























At is 
N.S.W. Victoria. "land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 

goth June— (a) ictoria Q ny A u asmania. | Att ns 
1925 val 332719 19,243 1,061 3,118 3,417 5O1 | 61,059 
1930 +» | 117,080 | 139,887 23,263 25,071 5,715 6,032 311,648 
1935 .. | 278,648 | 236,886 67,369 76,365 41,176 20,088 720,532 
£939 ++ | 433,029 | 327,579 | 133,217 | 117,307 79,262 39,392 | 1,129,786 
1940 «> | 458,155 | 348,158 | 151,110 | 124,891 87,764 42,182 | 1,212,260 
1945(@) .. | 570,312 | 412,317 | 184,341 | 160,210 | 102,065 50,557 | 1,479,802 
1946 -» | 575,864] 415,785 | 191,186 | 164,724 | 106,529 51,992 | 1,506,080 
1947 .. | 679,505 | 499,944 | 228,066 | 180,909 | 121,149 61,674 | 1,771,247 
1948 ++ | 699,259 | 505,106 | 239,342 | 107,326 | 128,703 63,080 | 1,832,816 
1949 -- | 706,452 | 531,722 | 261,054 | 212,416 | 139,290 68,088 | 1,919,022 

I 

1959 «+ 1 -748,268 | 557,556! 274,279 | 227,911 | 149,328 |. 72,286 | 2,029,628 

(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (b) Includes Papua. (c) Includes Northern 
Territory. (d) Commencing in July, 1942, licences for receivers in excess of one are included. 


4. Broadcasting. —{i) The National Broadcasting Service. (a) Transmitting Stations. 
The technical services for the National Broadcasting System are provided by the 
Postmaster-General’s Department, and the programmes by the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission (see Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous). 


At the 30th June, 1950, the National Broadcasting System of Australia comprised 
48 transmitting stations as follows :— 


Medinm-wave Stations— 

2FC and 2BL Sydney, 2NC Newcastle, 2NA Newcastle, 2CO Corowa, 
2NR Lawrence, 2CR Cumnock, 2CY Canberra, 2LG Lithgow, 2NB 
Broken Hill, 2NU Manilla, 2TR Taree, 3LO and 3AR Melbourne, 
3GI Longford, 3WV Dooen, 4QG and 4QR Brisbane, 4AT Atherton, 
4QB Pialba, 4QL Longreach, 4QN Clevedon, 4RK Rockhampton, 
4Q8S Dalby, 4QY Cairns, 5CL and 5AN Adelaide, 5CK Crystal Brook, 
5DR Darwin, 5AL Alice Springs, 6WF and 6WN Perth, 6WA Minding, 
6GF Kalgoorlie, 6GN Geraldton, 7ZL and 7ZR Hobart, 7NT Kelso, 
9PA Port Moresby, Papua. 


Short-wave Stations— 
VLI Sydney, New South Wales, VLG, VLH and VLR Lyndhurst, Victoria, 
VLQ and VLM Brisbane, Queensland, VLW and VLX Perth, Western 
Australia, VLT Port Moresby, Papua. 


With the exception of the short-wave stations, all transmitters operate in the medium 
frequency broadcast band 540 to 1,600 kilocycles per second. From the short-wave 
stations, using frequencies within the band 3 to 30 megacycles per second, service is given 
to listeners in sparsely populated parts of Australia such as the north-west of Western 
Australia, Northern Territory, and Northern and Central Queensland. 

In addition to the short-wave stations under the National Broadcasting System 
there are also three short-wave stations at Shepparton, Victoria (VLA, VLB, VLC) for 
overseas services only. 

Programmes for country regional stations are normally relayed from the central 
atudio of the nearest capital city, high quality programme transmission lines being used 
for the purpose. A number of programme channels is utilized to link national broad- 
casting stations in the capital cities of Australia, and frequently this system is extended 
to connect both the national and commercial broadcasting stations. 
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(5) Broadcast Listeners’ Licences.*—{1) The general position regarding the feea 
payable for broadcast listeners’ licences is as follows :—(a) For a single receiver possessed 
by a person, Zone 1, £1; Zone 2, 14s.; (6) for receivers in excess of one possessed by a 
person, Zone 1, 10s., Zone 2, 73. 

(2) Free licences are granted to blind persons and to schools, Invalid and age 
pensioners who live alone or with another such pensioner are required to pay only half 
the ordinary fees, i.e. :—(a) For a single receiver, Zone 1, 108; Zone 2, 73.; (6) for 
receivers in excess of one, Zone 3, 5s.; Zone 2, 38. 6d. 


Zone 1 is the area within 250 miles of a National Broadcasting Station.- Zone 2 is 
the remainder of the Commonwealth. 

Under the Australian Broadcasting Act 1942-1946 the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission reccived the following amounts (in parentheses) out of the fee for each 
broadcast listener’s licence :—2o0s. (118.), 148. (118.), 108. (58. 6d.), 73. (58. 6d.), 58. (38.), 
3s. 6d. (38.). This procedure was repealed, however, by an amendment to the Australian 
Broadcasting Act, assented to on the 6th December, 1948, whereby the Commission 
prepares estimates of its receipts and expenditure for each financial year and submits 
these estimates to the Minister. Appropriations are made by Parliament for the purposes 
of the Commission and these, together with all other moneys received by the Commission, 
are paid into an account in the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. From this account 
all costs, charges, expenses, etc., incurred by the Commission in the exercise of its powers 
and functions under the Act are defrayed. For particulars of the financial operations 
of the Commission see Chapter X VII.—Public Finance of this Year Book. 

(ii) Commercial Broadcasting Stations. The services of other broadcasting stations 
are conducted by private enterprise under licence from the Postmaster-General. Licences 
are granted on conditions which ensure satisfactory alternative programmes for listeners. 
Tho fee for a broadcasting station licence is £25 per annum, plus one-half of one per 
cent. of the gross earnings from the operations of a station which has made a profit 
in the year preceding. The maximum initial period of a licence is three years, and it 
is renewed for a period of one year at the discretion of the Postmaster-General. 
Licensees of these stations rely for their income on revenue received from the broadcasting 
of advertisements and other publicity. The number of these stations in operation at 
30th June, 1950, was 102 and there are other stations in prospect. 

(iii) Radio Inductive Interference. The Postmaster-General's Department takes 
active measures to suppress, 8o far as possible, interference with broadcast reception 
resulting from the radiations of energy from electrical machinery and appliances. During 
the year 1949-50, 7,743 instances of interfering noises were eliminated with the co- 
operation of the owners of the offending equipment (8,293 in 1948~49). 

(iv) Prosecutions under the Wireless Telegraphy Act. During the year 1949-50, 
2,766 persons were convicted for using unlicensed broadcast receiving equipment (2,184 
in 1948-49). The total fines and costs amounted to £7,359 (£4,716 in 1948-49). 


5. Oversea Communication by Wireless.—(i) General. For particulars of the inception 
of the beam radio service in 1927 and of the events leading up to the constitution of the 
Oversea Telecommunications Commission in 1946 see Official Year Book No. 37 and 
earlier issues. ‘ 

(ii) International Traffic. Particulars of the international telegraphic traffic by 
radio are not available separately, but are included with the particulars of the oversea 
traffic by cable. The combined particulars are shown on pp. 200-1 of this issue. 

(iii) Coast Stations. There are 23 wireless stations established at points around 
the Australian coast and 6 about the coast of Papua and New Guinea. During 1949-50 
these stations handled 424,312 messages (345,233 paying, 9,693 service and 69,386 
weather) with a total of 7,000,058 paying words. Corresponding figures for 1948-49 
were 409,474 Messages (310,199 paying, 30,696 service and 68,579 weather) with 6,205,886 
paying words. For further information see Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 41, 
1949-50 issued by this Bureau. 








* For particulars of the increases in fees as from 1st January, 1952 see Appendix to this volume. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
EDUCATION. 
- § 1. General. 


1. Evolution of Educational Systems of the States.—As the first settlement in 
Australia was in New South Wales, it was but natural that Australian education should 
have had its beginning in that State, and consequently the mother State has played 
a leading part in the evolution of educational method and system in Australia. Detailed 
particulars may be obtained from the various reports of the State Education Departments. 
The subject is dealt with in some detail in the first two issues of the Official Year Book, 
which also contain & more or less detailed account of the origin and earlier development 
of the educational systems of the other States. 


2. Later Development in State Educational Systems.—Issues of the Official Year 
Book up to No. 22 contain an outline of later developments of the educational systems 
of the various States. The educational systems of the States may now be considered as 
more or less homogeneous entities, the various stages succeeding one another by logical 
gradation from kindergarten to university. 


3. School Age.—The statutory school age for children in each State, set out briefly, 
is as follows :—New South Wales, 6 to 15 years; Victoria, 6 to 14 years; Queensland, 
6 to 14 years; South Australia, 6 to 14 years; Western Australia, 6 to 14 years; and 
Tasmania, 6 to 16 years. Legislation was passed in 1943 in Victoria and Western 
Australia increasing the school leaving age to 15 years, and in 1946 in South Australia 
enabling the Governor-in-Council to raise the leaving age by proclamation to an age not 
exceeding 15 years, but none of these provisions had been proclaimed at the end of 
December, 1951. 

It is provided in some States that where a child is living outside stated distances 
from a State school, the age at which the child must commence school is increased. 
Provision is also made that a scholar having attained a certain standard of education 
may leave school before reaching the statutory leaving age. 

At the 1936 Conference of Directors of Education a resolution was passed urging 
the necessity of raising the compulsory school leaving age to 15 years. This resolution 
was submitted to a conference in Sydney of Ministers of Education who agreed to 
recommend to their respective Governments legislation to implement the pipes by 
the year 1940, but owing to war conditions its operation was postponed. 


4. Australian Council for Educational Research.—This Council was constituted on 
1oth February, 1930, as the result of an endowment from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. The endowment terminated in December, 1942, by which time the total 
value in Australian currency of the annual payments had amounted to £120,000. The 
Council now receives grants from the Commonwealth Government and the six State . 
Governments amounting to £10,000 a year. 

The Council consists of nine members of whom six are elected by State Institutes 
for Educational Research established in each of the Australian States. Operations are 
conducted through a Director assisted by a professional and clerical staff of about 
twenty persons. The functions of the Council are to conduct surveys and inquiries 
in the educational field, to make grants to approved investigators, to act as a centre 
of information on educationa] developments both within Australia and overseas, to 
provide services of a technical character such as those connected with the assessment 
of knowledge and aptitude, and to provide training for research workers. In general, 
through the publication of reports and in other ways, the Council aims at improving 
the standards of education and at stimulating thought about educational problems. 
Over 100 reports have been published. These include a series of general Reviews of 
Education in Australia of which three numbers have so far appeared, the latest covering 
the years 1940-1948. The Council also issues a series of information bulletins. 
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The Council is autonomous, but maintains close contact with State educational 
authorities, with the Commonwealth Office of Education, with the Universities and with 
other educational bodies. Its present investigations include a comparative survey of 
the courses of study and examinations for children between ten and thirteen years, 
made at the request of the State Education Departments, and a study of the prediction 
of success of University students. 

During the 1939-45 War the Council was called upon for advice and service by 
8 number of Commonwealth departments. The Council acts as the chief centre in 
Australia for the preparation and distribution of standardized tests of general intelligence, 
special aptitude, and educational attainment. It has set up a Test Division to deal 
with this aspect of the work. 

The head-quarters of the Council are at 147 Collins-street, Melbourne, C.1, Victoria. 


§ 2. Census Records. 


Persons Receiving Instruction.—The Census and Statistics Act 1905-1938 specified 
“ Education ” as a subject for inquiry at a Census, but did not indicate the nature or 
range of the information to be furnished. The Census and Statistics Act 1946, however, 
provided for the omission of this subject. At earlier Censuses an inquiry regarding the 
degree of education was restricted to a question as to ability to read and write, but 
under the system of compulsory education the number of persons in Australia who reach 
maturity without being able to read and write is very small, and this question was 
omitted at the 1933 Census. The only question asked concerned those receiving 
instruction at the time of the 1933 Census and related to the nature of the school they 
were attending. Details for the Censuses of 1911, 1921 and 1933 may be found on page 
227 and the religions of scholars on page 228 of Official Year Book No. 37. 


§ 3. State Schools. 


r. General.—The State schools, or, as they are sometimes termed, the ‘* public” 
schools, of Australia comprise all schools directly under State control, in 
contradistinction to the so-called ‘ private” schools, the bulk of which, though 
privately managed, nevertheless cater for all classes of the community. Separate 
Information regarding technical education is given in § 9, but the junior technical schools 
are included hereunder. The returns include figures relating to correspondence schools 
as well as subsidized schools, but evening schools and continuation classes, where such 
are in existence, are not included, but are dealt with separately in par. 3 (v) following. 


2. Returns for Year 1949.—(i) General. The following table shows for 1949 the 
aumber of State Schools, together with the teachers employed, teachers in training and 
the number of individual children enrolled :— 


STATE SCHOOLS, 1949. 


“ 














er P bece aie : t 
chools open | Employed | menchers | Net | 
State on Territory: acer qexeinelng. Training. Enro}ment, 
Training). 
New South alexa): Ss 7, 17735603 42,563 2,450 | 394,301 
Victoria .. ae be 2,145 | 8,899 1,252 | 232,048 
Queensland it ie es 1,556 5,533 810 | 154,919 
South Australia... bs be 728 4,285 425 | 82,920 
Western Australia . i i] 522 | 2,365 | 404 (b) 65,676 
Tasmania . és ee 315 1,409 242 |. 39,632 
Northern Territory(c) ane | 5 | 36 | = 1,136 
Australia—1949 ve a 7,874 ' 34,090 | 5,583 | 970,632 
1948 oe ! 7,971 | 33,287 5,194 | 928,067 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Tony. (b) Average weekly enrolment. (c) Year 


ended 30th June, 1950. 
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(ii) Average Enrolment and Attendance. The methods of calculating enrolment are 
not identical throughout the States. The unit in South Australia is the daily enrolment, 
while New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia and Tasmania employ the weekly 
enrolment. In Queensland no average enrolment is compiled, and the mean of the four 
quarterly gross enrolments is the only figure available. 

As with enrolments, there is not complete uniformity in arriving at the average 
attendance, but most of the States aggregate the attendances for the year and divide 
by the number of school sessions. New South Wales and Western Australia, however, 
employ averages of term averages.- The matter of securing uniformity in these respects 
has been under consideration for some time, and the Australian Council for Educational 
Regearch, already referred to in § 1, par. 4, is devoting attention to the question of 
securing greater uniformity in methods of collection and presentation of educational 
data generally. This matter was discussed at a meeting of Directors of Education at a 
conference held in Sydney in July, 1947. The average enrolment and attendance in 
each State during 1949 are shown below :— 


STATE SCHOOLS : AVERAGE ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, 1949. 














| Average, Average Ratio of 
State or Territory. | Weekly Daily Attendance to 
: Enrolment. Attendance. Enrolment. 
i 
| % 
New South Wales | 362,258 | 319,646 88.24 
Victoria a ; 218,308 | 195,453 89.53 
Queensland : ri aie | 153,550 | 128,717 83.83 
South Australia be a3 | 78,982 71,996 91.15 
Western Australia és i ! 65,676 : 60,504 92.12 
Tasmanian sie a 37,346 , 33,465 89.61 
Northern Territory(c) .. | 1,136 1,019 89.70 
[oer Sn Meee 2 oie te ay 
Australia—1949 917,256 810,800 88.39 
1943 1 869,861 | 770,554 88.58 


(a) Year ended 30th June, 1950. 


The ratio of attendance to enrolment is lowest in Queensland, but this figure is not 
comparable with those of the other States, as no average enrolment is available for 
Queensland. 

Extraordinary epidemics apart, it would appear from the steadiness of the returns 
in recent years that the ratio of attendance to enrolment is approaching its maximum 
under present conditions in Australia. Recurring epidemics of contagious diseases, 
minor illnesses, bad weather and long distances are all serious factors which affect the 
full attendance of pupils at school. 

4. The average attendance at the State Schools in Australia is shown below for the 
year 1891 and at varying intervals to 1949 :— 


STATE SCHOOLS : AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, AUSTRALIA. 





Average | 











| 
, r ti 
Year. Population | Attendance. | Beer Popsstion Attonienes, 
a q a 
7000! 000 
1891 .. fe 3,421 | 350,773 Ig4r.. és 7,144 732,116 
I90l_.. ae 3,825 { 450,246 1945 .. “3 71430 726,440 
I9giII.. ie 4,574 + 463,799 1946... Mis 7,518 731,058 
1921... os 5,511 ; 666,498 1947... an 7,639 754,799 
1931. + 6,553 817,262 1948 .. “ 7:795 779554 
1933. -- oi 6,657 805,334 1949 .. es 8,051 810,800 
1939: ‘: 7,005 744-095 











(a) At 31st December. 
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It is possible, for some Census years, to relate with reasonable accuracy the average 
attendance of scholars at State Schools to the number of children who are approximately 
of school age. For this purpose the ages 5 to 15 years, both included, have been taken 
and the average attendance per thousand children was :—1891, 455; 1901, 464; I9I1, 
4773 1921, 544; and 1933, 585. Although other factors might have affected the results 
in a minor degree it would appear that considerable improvement has taken place in 
school attendance. 


titi) Schools in the Northern Territory. During 1949-50 five public schools were in 
operation, the number of pupils enrolled being 1,136, with an average daily attendance 
of 1,019. By arrangement between the Commonwealth and the South Australian Govern- 
ments, the South Australian Education Department undertook the work of education 
in the Northern Territory from ist January, 1945. The Commonwealth Government 
provides the schools and furniture, while the South Australian Education Department 
provides the teachers and determines the curricula for the various types of schools. 


For further particulars of education facilities in the Northern Territory see Chapter 
X.—The Territories of Australia, Northern Territory, § 10. 


(iv) Schools in the Australian Capital Territory. During 1949 ten State Schools 
were in operation in the Australian Capital Territory; individual pupils enrolled 
numbered 2,235 ; and average attendance was 2,029. By arrangement with the Common- 
wealth Government these schools are conducted by the New South Wales Education 
Department in the same way as the ordinary State Schools, the Department being 
recouped for expenditure. The cost of the teaching staff in 1949-50 was £60,00v, while 
the cost of general maintenance items for the year amounted to £34,423. Ample provision 
has been made for both primary and secondary education, and this will be increased to 
meet requirements. The figures quoted exclude enrolment, etc., at the Canberra 
Technical College and the Evening Continuation School. A reference to the Canberra 
University College will be found in § 6, par.10. For further particulars of education 
facilities in the Australian Capital Territory see Chapter X.—The Territories of Australia, 
Australian Capital Territory, par. 10. 


3. Distribution of Educational Facilitics.—(i) In Sparsely-settled Districts. 


(a) General. The methods adopted in the various States to carry the benefits of 
education into the remotest and most sparsely-settled areas are set out in some detail 
in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 430-1). 


(b) Correspondence Teaching. Teaching by correspondence has been adopted to meet 
the needs of children out of reach of the ordinary means of education, including those 
prevented from attending school through physical ailment. Approximately 14,600 
children received instruction in this way during 1949, the respective numbers in each 
State being: New South Wales, 5,419; Victoria, 1,193; Queensland, 4,884; South 
Australia, 1,141 ; Western Australia, 1,646 ; and ‘Tasmania, 298. 


(ii) Centralization of Schools. The question of centralization of schools adopted so 
successfully in America and Canada has received considerable attention in Australia. 
it is recognized that a single adequately staffed and well equipped central institution 
can give more efficient teaching than a number of small scattered schools in the hands 
of less highly trained teachers, and the small schools in some districts were therefore 
closed and the children conveyed to the central institution. The principle was first 
adopted in New South Wales in 1904, and in 1949 a sum of £153,389 was expended in 
boarding allowances and conveyance to central schools. Cost of conveyance to State 
Schools in Victoria during 1949-50 amounted to £440,186. In Queensland during 
1949-50 the cost of transport by rail, road and boat, amounted to £74,301. In South 
Australia the sum of £132,375 was disbursed in travelling expenses of school children in 
1949, while £282,800 was spent in Western Australia during 1949-50, £108,885 in Tasmania 
in 1949 and £15,898 in the Australian Capital Territory in 1949-50. 
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(iii) Area Schools. A new feature in education is the “ Area School” established 
since 1936 in rural districts in Tasmania. These schools cater for certain groups of 
children brought from surrounding districts by buses and give instruction with a distinct 
rural inclination. In 1949 there were 22 area schools in operation having an average 
weekly enrolment of 6,172 scholars with an average daily attendance of 5,396. 


(iv) Education of Backward and Defective Children. This subject was referred to at 
some length in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 431-2). 


(v) Evening Schools. Evening Continuation Schools have been in existence for 
many years in some of the States, but their progress has been uncertain. The aim of 
these schools is to provide a means of furthering the education of those who have left 
school at the termination of the primary course. Practical and cultural subjects are 
combined in the curriculum to be of assistance to those attending, in their occupations 
and their civic life. In New South Wales the 30 Evening Colleges had an average weekly 
enrolment in 1949 of 7,870, excluding classes for migrants. The colleges are divided into 
three groups, junior technical, domestic science, and commercial. 


(vi) Higher State Schools. In all the States higher schools have been established 
which provide advanced courses of instruction for pupils who have completed the 
primary grades. Reference to the development of these schools wil) be found in 
preceding Official Year Books (see No. 22, pp. 433-4). 


(vii) Agricultural Training in State Schools. Extended reference to the methods 
adopted in the teaching of agriculture in State Schools was incorporated in preceding 
Official Year Books (see No. 22, pp. 434-7). 


(viii) Medical and Dental Inspection of School Children. This subject is dealt with in 
detail in Chapter VITI.—Public Health and Related Institutions. 


(ix) Broadcasts to Schools. It is estimated that about 60 per cent. of all schools in 
Australia are registered listeners to the Australian Broadcasting Commission’s school 
broadcasts. School broadcasting is recognized by the educational authorities, public 
and private, as an integral part of Australian school education. Free radio licences were 
granted to all schools under the Broadcasting Act 1948. The broadcasts, which are 
designed to supplement the work of the classroom teacher, are programmed throughout 
Australia on week-days at times decided upon after consultation with the State 
Education Departments. There are special broadcast sessions for the benefit of 
correspondence pupils in the outback areas throughout Australia. 


School broadcasts cover a wide range of subjects, for all school grades, including 
English Literature, Music, Art, History, Geography, Social Studies, Current Affairs, 
Nature Study, Science, Health and Hygiene, and French. 


The broadcasts vary in length from 15 to 30 minutes, amounting to a total of about 
one hour on each school day, and extending through the greater part of the school year, 


Audio-visual education, a method combining the radio and film as teaching aids, 
has been extensively developed in Victoria, where nearly half of the registered listening 
schools are also equipped with film-strip projectors. Radio-film broadcasts have also 
been used in experimental stages in Western Australia, South Australia and Tasmania. 


The Kindergarten of the Air, primarily designed for the benefit of children unable to 
attend kindergarten schools, is broadcast on week-days throughout the year, and relayed 
over all regional and short-wave stations; it is also broadcast from Port Moresby and 
over W.L.K.S., the station of the Army of Occupation in Japan. A weekly excerpt is 
broadcast by Radio Australia. 
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During UNESCO week school sessions are broadcast both on Nationa) relay and in 
State programmes. 


In collaboration with the Commonwealth Office of Education, a series of two weekly 
broadcasts has been arranged to help foreign migrants with their English. The scripts 
for the series, which is called “‘ English for New Australians”’, are written by experts 
appointed by the Commonwealth Office of Education, and produced by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission. These sessions are broadcast throughout Australia. 


4. Training Colleges.—The development of the training systems of the various 
States is referred to at some length in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, 


PP. 437-9). 


4. Expenditure.—(i) Maintenance — All Schoole. The net expenditure on 
maintenance in all grades of schools, excepting senior technical, and in Victoria and 
(until 1946) Tasmania junior technical, schools, and the cost per head of average atten- 
dance for 1939 and the five years ended 1949 are shown in the following table. The 
figures do not include expenditure on buildings, which is shown separately in a subsequent 
table. In all expenditure tables the figures for Victoria, Queensland and Western 
Australia relate to the financial year ended six months later than the calendar year. 


STATE SCHOOLS : NET EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE, 





Year. ei Victoria. Q'land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. | Nor. Terr} Total. 
a 
| 


Toran (INotupina SzconpaRy SoHooLs). 
(£.) 





1939 | 4,598,376] 2,667,094 ilies 854,037] 730,500] 320,616, 6,802 |10,658,824 

1945 | 5386,412) 3,265,201| 2,056,409; 1,100,469] 917,323) 492,106] §,185 [13,223,105 

1946 | 6,162,468) 3,919,753} 2,266,778) 1,233,700] 1,082,570] 560,168] 10,162 115,235,599 

1947 | 7-542,6231 4,533.365| 2,465,221! 1,533,470] 1,435,885/5688,155| 15,164 |18,212,883 

1948 | 8,065,326) 5,226,383] 2,898,833] 1,703,589] 1,488,193, b810,342| 25,580 |20,218,246 

1949 | 9,426,879] 6,302,596) 3,385,274! 1,953,121| 1,801,259 b928,291| 35,322 |23,832,742 
t 





Per Heap or AVERAGE ATTENDANOE. 








(£ 8. d.) 
4 
1939 | 15 12 2, 14 1 4 13 0 9 1218 4) 14 5 sli 7 a 3 ol 146 7 
1945 | 18 7 4/18 8 rr) 18 12 t1 17 2 3117 9 917 5 4139 3! 18 4 1 
1946 | 21 3 of 21 16 1s] 20 2 9! 19 3 Of 20 5 419 6 618 12 3, 20 16 10 
1947 | 24 2 11] 24 IE 11} 21 1 10) 23 O TO] 25 13 122 11 5123 5 10! 24 2 7 
1948 | 26 10 6] 27 16 0, 23 18 6/25 6 oO} 25 16 925 12 3'34 16 0 26 4 9 
1949 | 29 9 IO! 32 4 11/26 6 0) 27 2 7, 29015 527 14 10:34 13 3 29 711 
l 1 











(a) Gross figures, receipts not being available. () Includes junior technical schools. See above. 
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(ii) Alaintenance—Secondary Schools. The figures shown in the preceding table refer 
to expenditure on maintenance of all State primary and secondary schools, excluding 
senior technical colleges. It has been the practice of the State Education Departments 
to give separate information in regard to the cost of secondary education. The difficulty 
of making any satisfactory allocation of the kind, however, will be understood when it is 
realized that both elementary and higher education are in some instances given in the 
same school and by the same teacher. Unfortunately, too, the term “ secondary ” 
has not the same meaning in all States. It might be mentioned here that similar difficulties 
arise in connexion with the apportionment amongst the various branches of expenditure 
on administration, inspection and the training of teachers. The figures quoted in regard 
to cost hereunder have been mainly extracted from the Reports of the State Education 
Departments, and are subject to those qualifications. 


STATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS : EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE. 








1948. | 1949. 
State. Cost per | Cost Per 
Coat. Head of Cost. Head of 
: Population. | Population. 
— | : 
£ “gd. £ a. d. 
New South Wales .. Ms .. | 2,447,484 , 16 2 | 2,714,690 17 6 
Victoria .. es si -. {1,250,968 . If Io 1,529,059 14°41 
Queensland = a a 293,610 | 5 2 333,839 5 9 
South Australia... sts an 464,180, 14 I 488,036 14 6 
Western Australia .. a he 384,574 14 9 404,602 I4 10 
Tasmania (a) ta a oe 185,096 } 14 0 185,510 13.7 


is a ee als va ee = 


(a) Locludes high and junior technical schools. 








he figures in all cases exclude the cost of buildings. In Queensland, the figure 
quoted excludes the cost of the Agricultural High School and College, which amounted 
in 1948-49 to £79,968 and in 1949-50 to £98,904. For Western Australia the total for 
1948-49 includes £65,717 and for 1949-50, £83,775 on account of ‘ post primary ” 
education. 


(iii) Buildings. Expenditure on State School buildings, excluding senior technical 
colleges, for the years 1939 and 1945 to 1949 was as follows :— 


STATE SCHOOLS : EXPENDITURE ON BUILDINGS. 
(Including Loan Fund Expenditure.) 











(£.) 

{ ae ae eta 
Year.| N.S.W. Victoria, © Q’land. ' , Aust. _ W. Aust. ‘Tasmania. Nor. Terr; Total. 
ete jee a eo are Pe 7 tn | : 
1939 | 411,720 | 206,481 ' 174,725 85,539! $6,904 , 60,011 539 | 996,009 
1945 | 425,397 | 256,048 114,069 | 165,642 ° 99,489 ' 70,288 | 2,303 | 1.133,236 
1946 | 569,660 , 376,557 149,354 152,205 | 137,835 , 116,215 | 2,318 | 1,504,144 
1947 | 747,294 ; 540,036 275,153 231,967 203,926 | 92,462 | 2,261 | 2,093,099 
1948 |1,069,789 |1,017,227 | 306,776 261,683 303,213 | 185,286 1,790 | 3,145,764 
1949 |1,277,015 (2,015,972 4425753 | 355,494 | 454,207 | 288,057 | 12,522 | 4,846,020 

| 
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The totals for the various States in 1949 include the following amounts expended 
from loan and other funds ; figures for 1948 are shown in brackets—New South Walesa, 
£685,436 (£477,869) ; Victoria, £1,886,822 (£858,856) ; Queensland, £313,392 (£203,787) ; 
South Australia, £236,169 (£167,218); Western Australia, £309,082 (£198,518); and 
Tasmania, £225,239 (£134,344). : 


(iv) Total. The net total cost of education in State Schools, including buildings, 
during the years 1939 and 1945 to 1949 was as follows :— 


STATE SCHOOLS : NET TOTAL COST. 
(£.) 





; { 
Year. ar Victoria, Q’land. S. Aust, | W. Aust. /Tasmania.| Nor. Terr.| Total. 
a) 





1939 | 5,010,096,2,873,575 |1,656,124 | 939,576 | 787,494 | 380,627} 7,341 [11,654,833 

1945 3,811,809,3,521, 249 |2,170,478 {1,266,115 |1,016,812 | 562,394] 7,488 114,356,341 

1946 | 6,732,128]4,296,310 |2,416,132 |1,385,905 |1,220,405 | 676,383] 12,480 116,739,743 

1947 | 8,289,917|5,073,401 |2,749,374 |1.765.437 11,639,811 |b 780,617| 17,425 |20,306,982 

1948 | 9,135,115,6,243,010 [3,205,609 |1,965,272 |1,791,406 |b 995,628] 27,370 |23,364,010 

1949 |10,703,894|8,318,568 |3,828,027 |2,308,615 |2,255,466 1,216,348) 47,844 |28,678,762 
(>) 


| 


(a) Gross figures, aie not being available. (2) Includes junior technica) schools. See below. 














The figures in this and the preceding tables refer to all grades of State Schools, with 
the exception of senior technical, and in Victoria and (until 1946) Tasmania junior 
technical, schools. Including buildings, the net cost per scholar in average attendance 
for the whole of the State schools in Australia amounted in 1948 to £30 6s. 5d., and 
in 1949 to £35 7s. 5d. as compared with £4 gs. 3d. in got. 


6. School Banking.—Particulars of School Savings Banks are included in Chapter 
XVI.—Private Finance. 


§ 4, Private Schools.* 


1. Returns for 1949.—The following table shows the number of private schools 
together with the teachera engaged therein, and the enrolment and average attendance 


in 1949 :— 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1949. 





! Average 




















State or Territory. Schools. | Teachers. | Enrolment. Attendance. 

New South Waletie): . aie 716 | 5,638 118,560 | -106,672 
Victoria .. oy Aa5 Se 472 ! 3,015 | + 86,096 |(b) 77,486 
Queensland ae at ar > 250 | 1,783 41,106 375177 
South Australia she ie # 146 920 18,426 16,424 
Western Australia .. Ae ies 198 } 798 20,280 18,988 
Tasmania . Se ar 59 ' 360 | 8,497 7,121 
Northern Territory(c) i ss 24 12 | 341 296 
Total—1949 .. Pe Ss 1,843, 1 12,526) 293,306 264,164 

1948 .. Bie o. I 835, 12,408 281,354 251,092 

(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (6) Estimated. (c) Year ended 30th June, 1950. 








* Private schools include all schools not wholly under State control. The term “private,” though 
popularly applied, is, of course, a misnomer. 
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The Roman Catholic schools comprise the largest group of private schools in 
Australia. On the basis of the figures available, approximately 222,000 children, or 
76 per cent. of the total in private schools, are educated in Roman Catholic schools. 


The figures for Queensland include the returns from Grammar schools, of which 
there are eight—five for boys and three for girls, with an enrolment of 966 boys and 
645 girls. These schools are governed by boards of trustees, partly nominated by the 
Government, and. partly by the subscribers to the funds. The trustees make regulations 
regarding the fees of scholars, the salaries of teachers, and generally for the management 
of the schools. The Government endowment received in 1949-50 amounted to £32,200. 
In addition, a sum of £17,133 was received by way of fees for the tuition of State 
scholarship holders while £62,049 was paid to denominational schools. The Grammar 
schools are inspected annually by officers of the Department of Public Instruction. 


2. Growth of Private Schools.—The enrolment and average attendance at private. 
schools in 1891 and at varying intervals to 1949 were as follows :— 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS : ENROLMENT AND- ATTENDANCE. 











Year. Enrolment. Pry desta om| Year. Enrolment. | ae. 
1891. fe 124,485 99,588 |. 1945 .. .. | 272,814 249,024 
Ig0ol_.. -. | 148,659 120,742 1946... «+ | 276,561 252,726 
1QIl.. oe 160,794 132,588 |. 1947 .. .. | 280, 2573430 
1g2r.. -» | 198,688 164,073 1948... .. | 281,354 251,092. 
193I .. oe | 221,387 189,665 || 1949 .. +s | 293,306 264,164 
1939... «+» | 247,482 219,E71 |; 


3. Registration of Private Schools.—Conditions in regard to the registration of 
private schools were referred to in previous Official Year Books (see No. 18, p. 451). 


§ 5. Free Kindergartens. 


The following information regarding Free Kindergartens. has been”compiled from 
particulars supplied by the principals of the chief institutions or the organizing secretary 
in each State, except in the case of Western Australia where the details were furnished 
by the Education Department. It refers to kindergarten unions or associations, and 
excludes the kindergarten branches in the Government schools of the various States. 


FREE KINDERGARTENS, 1950. 

















Stat No. of Average Permanent Student = Voluntary 
os earaeee Schools. | Attendance. | Instructors.; Teachers. Assistanta. 
. | 
ee South Wales id 33 1,491 86 32° es 
Victoria. . : a 43 1,541 OZ) ss 65 
Queensland . a 6 250 13 os 3% 
South Australia(a) <s 67 2,171 135 Ae 8 
Western Australia a 35 695 55 6 | = 
Tasmania er ee 10 325 20 ie ’ 
Total—1950 oe 194 6,473 402 38 | 73 
. 1949 3% 186 6,446 385 72. 112 





(a) Includes affiliated suburbag and country centres. 
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Only 26 of these 194 kindergartens in 1950 were located outside metropolitan areas; 
these were as follows :—New South Wales—three at Newcastle ; Victoria—two each at 
Geelong and Ballarat, one each at Bairnsdale, Castlemaine, Euroa, Horsham, Mary- 
borough, Mildura and Red Cliffs; South Australia—one at Nuriootpa; Western 
Australia—two at Kalgoorlie and one each at Carnarvon, Geraldton, Kojunup, Merredin 
and Northam ; Tasmania—two at Launceston and one each at Devonport and St. Mary’s. 
In each capital city, excepting Hobart, there is a training college and the number of 
students in training during 1950 was 114 in Sydney, 117 in Melbourne, 29 in Brisbane, 29 
in Adelaide, and 31 in Perth. 


§ 6. Universities. 

. Origin and Development.—A brief account of the origin and development of 
the Universities in the various States is given in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 22, pp. 442-3). Details of the Australian Nationa] University for the year 
1950 are shown in paragraph 9 and for the New South Wales University of Technology 
in paragraph 12 following. 


2. Teaching and Research Staff.—The following table shows the number of professors, 
readers, associate and assistant professors, lecturers in charge, lecturers full-time and 
part-time, demonstrators and tutors full-time and part-time, honorary lecturers and 
demonstrators, on the teaching and research staffs of the Universities during the years 
1948 to 1950 :— 


UNIVERSITIES : TEACHING AND RESEARCH STAFF, 1950. 



































Readers, 
Asso- 
ciate 
Pro- Demonstrators | Honor- 
fessors, Lecturers.(a) and Tutors. ary 
Pro- jAssistant Lec- 
University. fessors. | _ Pro- turers | Total. 
fessors, : and 
Lec- Demon- 
turers |~ ~~ | strators. 
An Full- Part- Full- Part- 
Charge. | time. | time. | time. | time. 
| i__(0) 
Sydney ve Ms 51 17 261 358 74 47 42 850 
Melbourne at 40 27 190 150 or} 78 4 580 
Queensland (Brisbane) a 28 15 115 163 25 oe fe) 2 358 
Adelaide 2 23 74 46 9 oy 2! 179 
Western Australia (Perth) 14 7 56 36 21 14 oo | 148 
Tasmania (Hobart) 16 2 39 9 7 { I bis 74 
New England University 
College es 8 27 4 6 2 13 60 
Canberra University Col- 
ege 3 os | 16 20 ie 6 2 47 
New South Wales Univer- : 
sity of Technology .. 7 - 2 83 rr | 92 
\ i 
i) 
Total 1950 a 184 99 780 869 233° 148 75 | 2,388 
1949 on 170 102 705 820 236 267 g2 2,392 
1948 ae 159 97 680 606 274 237 ro4 2,247 
__ (a) Includes Senijor4 Lecturers and Assistant Lecturers. (b) Excludes part-time Demonstrators 
in 1950, (c) Includes Department of External Studies, 10. 


The Conservatorium of Music in Sydney is attached to the Education Department, 
but in Melbourne and in Adelaide the Conservatorium of Music is under the control of 
the University. 


3. Students.—{i) Total. The number of students, including Commonwealth Record- 
struction Training Scheme students, enrolled for courses at the Universities during the 
years 1948 to 1950 is shown in the following table. 
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UNIVERSITIES : TOTAL STUDENTS ENROLLED, 1950. 


' . 1 ; 
i | Diploma Courses. | ! 


























: Degree |. ———__—- — “Certificate: Mis | Potal, 
University. Caiise: poste | Sub. | CONFER: Subjers. (a) 
« Graduate.| Graduate. 

ea on ad _ | e ee 
Sydney . 7m 7 8,219 | r8' 75]; .. | 388 ' 9,383 
Melbourne (b) ‘ std 72363 | . | 482 178 980: 9,003 
Queeneland (Brisbane) a 3,159 ! 42 | 387 | 389 268 4,245 
Adelaide 2,587 | 89} 31,002) .. | 986, = 4,664 
Western Australia (Perth) . 1,761 29 | he } ee i 50 1,840 
Tasmania (Hobart) ia 492 27 ' 21 47 ; 108 | 70 
New England University \ i | { 

College 196 | 39! ge SE 6! 243 
Canberra University College 196 > ea 39. —Ctw es 96 : 331 
New South Wales University : | : : 

of Technology .. Bey, RSE: Bek oy) at Re eee eho 251 

| : ) 
i 
Total 1950 oe | 24,22. | 394 | 2,629 - 614 | 2,882 | 30,630 
1949 ++ | 25,230; 345 | 2,810! 605 2,787 | 33,753 
1948 oa 25,857 | 385 | 2,892 620 2,733 | 32.453 
1 t 
) Adjustment made for students enrolled for more than one course. (0) Includes 15 students 


onal but attending Canberra University College. 

Of the total students in 1950, 24,023 were males and 6,607 females. Included in 
those enrolled for degrees were 20 enrolled for higher degree courses in Sydney, 260 in 
Melbourne, 11 in Queensland, 129 in Adelaide, 48 in Western Australia, 13 in Tasmania, 
9 at the Canberra University College, and 6 at the New South Wales University of 
Technology. 

(ii) Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme Students. Tho number of 
Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme students enrolled for courses at the 
Universities during 1948 to 1950 is shown in’ the following table :— 


UNIVERSITIES : COMMONWEALTH RECONSTRUCTION TRAINING SCHEME 
STUDENTS ENROLLED, 1950. 























{ 
| | Diploma Courses. i 
f | Mis- 
; Degree , -—-: Certificate ‘ Total 
University. ssCgurans: ) poets Sub. | Courses. nie, (a) 
‘ ’ Graduate. Graduate. 
4 os |. : a cots 
Svdney .. ite se) 2,139 | 790 97 re ‘ we ‘ 2,306 
Melbourne (6) ie -. 1,974 Ae 130 82: 110 2,296 
Queensland (Brisbane) a 699 : 22 137 - 181 45 1,084 
Adelaide 558 | 17 262 | 76° 913 
Western Australia (Perth) . : 374 | 8 ' ite de 1 7 389 
Tasmania (Hobart) 2 114 7 es 2 15 137 
New England Univ ersity 
College It 5 - ee 3 16 
Canherra University College : 5l. 17 eet 6 74 
New South Wales University , ; : 
ot Technology . ae” 21 Se CAD 3E2 wists gdh ae 21 
1 ‘ 
niee 2 ( See 
Total 1950 bys 5,941 : 129 643 265 | 259 7,236 
1949 is 8,300 12t 930 310 , 431 10,087 
1948 -.  10,£82 ' 80 1,287 337 ! 614 12,464 
‘ - 1 
(a) Adjustment made fur stuaents enrolled or more tun one courte. ~ (a) Includes 2 students 


enrolled but attendiug Canberra University College. 
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Of the total Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme students in 1950, 
7,070 were males and 166 females. Included in those enrolled for degrees were 50 
enrolled for higher degrees in Melbourne, 2 in Queensland, 16 in Adelaide, 13 in 
Western Australia, and 2 in Tasmania. ; 

(iii) New Students Enrolled. The number of new students, including Common- 
wealth Reconstruction Training Scheme students, enrolled for courses at the Universities 
during the year 1950 is shown in the following table :— 


UNIVERSITIES : NEW STUDENTS ENROLLED, 1950. 

















' Diploma Courses. 
haves. _ 3 Degree Certificate fos Total. 
Peele Courses. | pose. Sub- Courses. ‘Suniects., (s) 
‘ Graduate. | Graduate. 
Sydney .. ace a 2,012 me 428 et ie 2,409 
Melbourne 3 1,345 ; 68 8 361 1,782 
Queensland (Brisbane) S% 611 T1o 61 122 905 
Adelaide \ 430 187 |. 346 963 
Western Australia (Perth) . 422 re sis 17 439 
Tasmania (Hobart) 136 12 37 185 
New England University 
College i 64 I 22 s 65 
Conberes University College 53 12 oe 66 131 
New South Wales Universtiy 
of Technology .. 155 155 
Total de a 5,228, 806 81 949 7,034 





{a) Adjustment made for students enrolled for more than one course. 


Of the total new students enrolled in 1950, 5,046 were males and 1,988 females 
Included in those enrolled for degrees were 13 enrolled for higher degree courses in 
Melbourne, 2 in Queensland, and 5 at the Canberra University College. 

(iv) New Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme Students. The number of 
new Commonwealth Reconstruction ‘raining Scheme students enrolled for courses at the 
Universities during 1950 is shown in the following table :— 


UNIVERSITIES : NEW COMMONWEALTH RECONSTRUCTION TRAINING SCHEME 
See S ENROLLED, 1950. — 




















7 
Diploma Courses. { | 
Heat Degree i Certificate] Mis- 
University. Courses. gece, Sup. | Courses. cileneans Total. 
| Graduate. Graduate.| 
Petites Wade Mae \ an pea 
Sydney .. a ne 156 | ‘ 199 
Melbourne dia 97 | ' 17 114 
Queensland (Brisbane) ae 31 H 35 6 | 68 
Adelaide : 9; 2 10 | 34 
Western Australia (Perth) | . | 27, 5 32 
Tasmania (Hobart) 1I ‘ 1 12 
New England University : | 
College es ' 
Canberra University College 6 4 | II 
New South Wales University : } 
of Technology .. Sees! il te 4, ; | 4 
wen! Oo alae wheal taste 
t , | ! 
Total 


- B4E bw. 87 33 43° 474 
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Of the 474 new Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme students 460 were 
males, including 2 males enrolled in Melbourne for higher degrees. and 14 females. 


4. University Receipts.—The receipts of the Universities are derived principally from 
State and Commonwealth Government grants, students’ fees, and income from private 
foundations, etc. From all sources other than new bequests the receipts during 1950 for 
general university functions were as shown in the table below. In South Australia 
Government grants and income from private foundations include amounts in respect 
of the Waite Agricultural Research Institute. The receipts and expenditure for extra- 
university activities are shown in par. 7 following. 


UNIVERSITIES : RECEIPTS, GENERAL ACTIVITIES, 1950. 














(£.) 
' ; Interest, 7 | 
aay | Stud , Rent, | 
University. CoRR acute t Dividends Other. | Total. 

| | | Donations. | 
Sydney .. - .. | 338,264 ' 326,051! 52,922 | 17,978 | 735,215 
Melbourne -+ | 545,099; 184,997! 32,751; 43,166 ; 806,013 
Queensland (Brisbane) .. + 323,107 | 78,862 | * 17,963; 18,769 ! 438,791 
Adelaide 237,643; 71,645, 37,877 , 19,113, , 366,278 
Western Australia (Perth) . | 204,744 11,475 | 2,551: 14,962 ' 233,732 
Tasmania (Hobart) : 127,992 ° 95253 | 459 35171 | 140,875 
New England University : : ; ; 

College ' 79.331 | 3,608 ! 289 | 17,685 100,913, 
Canberra Univ ersity College "31,300 | 4,189 lim’ 470 . 36,070 
New South Wales Daiyority : | 

of Technology . 80,055 | 6,466 gt ' 42° 86,563. 

ae ae te wavleeson 
| . i 
Total 1950 -- | 1,967,625 | 696,546; 144,923 | 135,356 | 2,944,450 
1949 . | 1,485,278 | 771,298 145,941 | 127,731 | 2,530,248 
1948 .. | 1,202,504 +i 765,984 | , 124,281 | 2,237,310 


144.541 


The figures in the foregoing table do not include the value of new foundations 
received by the Universities, which, in 1950, were as follows :—Sydney, £41,709; 
Melbourne, £50,373; Queensland, £15,484; Adelaide, £89,021; Tasmania, £1,977; 
New England University College, £2,503; Canberra University College, £205; and 
New South Wales University of Technology, £74,172. 


5. Principal University Benefactions.—In preceding issues of the Official Year Book 
information is given in some detail in regard to the extent to which the Universities 
have benefited from private munificence. Space will permit of reference herein to the 
more important benefactions only. 


‘The endowments to the Sydney University include the Challis Fund, £374,680 ;. 
the G H. Bosch Fund, £268.929; the P. N. Russell Fund, £101,457; the Oswald Watt 
Fund, £115,744 ; and the Fisher Estate, £43,386. In addition, the University receives 
a large annual revenue from the trustees of the McCaughey bequest. Excluding the 
principal of the latter, the credit balances of the private foundations amounted to 
£1,710,291 at 31st December, 1950. 
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Endowments to the Melbourne University include Mr. Sidney Myer’s gifts for various 
special and general purposes amounting to £60,000, while Sir Samuel Gillott, Mr. Edward 
Wilson (Argus Trust), and Sir Samuel Wilson contributed £41,000, £34,000 and £30,000 
respectively. The estate of the late Miss Helen Mackie provided £50,000 for the endowment 
of pre-clinical chairs, while Mr. R. B. Ritchie’s gifts for the endowment of a Chair of 
Economics amounted to £30,000, and two sums of £30,000 and £25,000 were received from 
the Supreme Court Library Fund for the endowment of a Chair of Public Law and for the 
development of law teaching respectively. Dr. James Stewart founded scholarships 
in Anatomy, Medicine and Surgery to the capital value of £26,000. The Hon. Francis 
Ormond contributed £20,000 to the University as an endowment for the Chair of Music 
and for scholarships in music, and the late Dr. F. Haley left £70,000 for medical research. 
Bequests of approximately £20,000 each for genera] purposes were made hy Mr. John 
Hastie and Mr. C. D. Lloyd. The late Sir John Higgins bequeathed £26,000 for research 
scholarships in industrial chemistry and biochemistry as related to the pastoral and 
agricultural industries. Mr. R. J. Fletcher gave £20,000 for medical research. The 
late Mr. E. Truby Williams gave £54,000 for the Conservatorium of Music, the library and 
general purposes. Mr. Russell Grimwade has given £50,000 for a new school of bio- 
chemistry, and the trustees of the W. L. Baillieu Trust have given £47,795 of a gift of 
about £100,000 with which a new library will be built. The Melbourne Herald gave £30,000 
to establish the first Chair of Fine Arts in Australia. From the estate of the late Mr. W. P. 
Greene £25,000 has been received for cancer research and from the Baillieu family £30,000 
for the erection of a Metallurgy Research School. A bequest of £22,500 has been received 
from the estate of the late Dr. Georgina Sweet to provide three fellowships in Economic 
Zoology, Medicine and Economic Geology. Of £30,000 promised by an anonymous 
benefactor to provide for a Vice-Director of the Conservatorium of Music, £18,000 has 
been received. Amounts of £20,000 were given by the family of the late Sir Thomas 
Lyle for a research fellowship in physics and by Nicholas Pty. Ltd. for building a Schoo! 
of Nutrition. 


Queensland University to 30th April, 1951 had received £275,736 from the 
McCaughey estate and £50,188 from the Walter and Eliza Hall Trust, while the Hon. 
T. C. Beirne gave £20,000 in 1935 for the endowment of a Chair of Law in Queensland. 
The permanent site for the University and other land valued at £62,000 were presented 
by Dr. and Miss Mayne. In 1937 the trustees of Mr. W. Robertson bequeathed £19,400 
for the Chair of Agriculture. : 


The chief bencfactors to the Adclaide University have been Sir George Murray, 
and his sister Miss M. T. Murray, £134,000; Mr. Peter Wuite and his daughter Elizabeth 
Macmeikan, £120,000; Sir Thomas Elder, £100,000; Sir Langdon Bonython, £72,000 ; 
Mr. T. E. Barr Smith, £44,000; Dr. F. Lucas Benham, £44,000; Mrs. R. F. Mortlock 
and her son Mr. J. T. Mortlock, £30,000; Mrs. Jane Marks, £30,000; Broken Hill 
Prop. Co. Ltd., £30,000; Mr, Edward Neale, £28,000; family of Mr. John Darling, 
£25,000; Sir William Mitchell, £25,000; Mrs. A. M. Simpson and Miss A. F. Keith 
Sheridan, £20,000; Sir Walter Hughes, £20,000; and Mr. R. Barr Smith and family, 
£20,000. 


Under the will of Sir Winthrop Hackett the University of Western Australia received 
£425,000 for the erection and maintenance of University buildings and for studentshipe, 
‘ scholarships, bursaries and other financial help for deserving students. In addition, an 
endowment of £18,000 was made in 1913 for the Hackett Chair of Agriculture. The late 
Robert Gledden bequeathed an estate valued at £60,000, particularly to provide travelling 
scholarships, and numbers of bequests, aggregating about £55,000, have been made to the 
University mainly for the establishment of a medical school or research in connexion 
. therewith. 5 
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6. University Expenditure.—The principal item of disbursements under the general 
University activities consists of the salaries of teaching and research staff, representing 
69.4 per cent. of the total in 1950 compared with 67.9 per cent. in 1949 and 68.5 per 
cent. in 1948. The following table shows the expenditure, excluding capital expenditure 
on buildings, during the years 1948 to 1950 :— 

UNIVERSITIES : EXPENDITURE, GENERAL ACTIVITIES, 1950. 
(£.) 


Maintenance of— 





7 





: Adminis- ;—— 











University. | tration, | Teachers’ ' Other, Total. 
Depart- | Premises. | Libraries. 
ment. 
- Macs Seca A GN ae he eS Ey Mr coe a Rein, whe pase es 5 
t i 1 
Sydney ee .. ' 80,289! 588,240, 83,697} 21,909] 35,018] 809,153 
Melbourne is 63,289. 559,705! 100,670} 33,490} 90,273) 847,427 
Queensland (Brisbane) ney 23,055! 310,767! 42,559; 14,460; 22,172| 413,013 
Adelaide 19,669' 271,576 33,153! 15,463) 29,803] 360,664 
Western Australia (Perth) ' 18,933, 146,596. 38,338; 10,696! 17,756] 232,319 
Tasmania (Hobart) ‘ 15,775. 93,244 8,847! 10,720 8,008) 136,594 
New England University ' | 
College . 12,492: 39,790. 15,584] 3,705, 29,140} 100,711 
Canberra University College 8,496 24,438! 796 4,095! 152 37,977 
New South Wales Univer.’ ' ! 
sity of Technology ae 6,825: 71,548! 3,393} 299 4,498 86,563 
Total 1950 ..  248,823' 2,105,904] 327,037} 114,837] 236,820] 3,033,421 
1949 ++ 217,775' 1,812.141, 284,454] 89,027) 264,183! 2,667,580 
1948 ++ 207,291! 1592 /202) 244,801! 66,734] 210,356] 2,311,444 











7. Extra-University Activities.—({i) General. The tables shown in paragraphs 4 and 
6 relate to the general University activities while those following show the financia} 
position of all extra-university activities. The heterogeneous character of the items in 
the statements for these activities varies to such extent between the Universities that 
comparisons of the totals are misleading, but they include all items excluded from the 
general statement and give useful information within limits. 

(ii) Receipts, Extra-University Activities. The following table shows the main receipte 
for the years 1948 to 1950:— 


UNIVERSITIES : RECEIPTS, EXTRA ACTIVITIES, 1950. 


























eee ( £.) ew 
‘ Candidates’ : 
! Govern- Interest, Fees, ‘Special | | 
University. ; ment Rent, and {| _ Public Research Other. i ‘otal. 
Grants. Dividends.' Examina- Wants. 
Fi tions. 

" { —— .! ae | 
Sydney... ++ | 16,750 194,044; 45395 39:393 | 2,672 | 257,254 
Melbourne .. 1,100 52,204 31,918 | 75,329 '@ 101,976 | 262,587 
Queensland (Brisbane) 2,100 23,516 ' 19,495 , 275739: 24,016 96,866 
Adelaide .. "125 10,250 11,428 ° 31,137 2,508 64,448 
Western Australia ; i 2 

(Perth) .. me 1,850 18,307. 5,367 . 16,710 1(b)41,898 94,132 
Tasmania (Hobart) .. 2,000 | 497 2,079 11,802 10,189 26,567 
New England Uni- : 

versity College... os 198 as oh te 198 
Canberra University : : 

College. 2,916 ae - seo .. 4 2,916 
New South Wales Uni- ? i 

versity of Technology & o “sg 71560 © ea 7,500 

Total 1950 .. , 35,841 | 299,076 84,682 209,670 183,259 | 812,528 
1949... 33,519 180,042: 82,848 178,654 | 129,483 | 604,546 
1948. 31,150 - 159,124 105,016 173,708 ! 123,869 | 592,867 - 

“(a) Includes receipts, Superannuation Fund, £30,200, and Univ ersity Press, £38,617. (d) Includes 


University Press, £24,014. 
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(iii) Expenditure, Hxtra-University Activities.. The following table shows the main 
items of expenditure for the years 1948 to 1950 :-— 


UNIVERSITIES : EXPENDITURE, EXTRA ACTIVITIES, 1950. 











: ; 7 (£.) = 
. Public Adult Special 
: * Salaries Examina- | Education 7 
University. ik ee 7 1 Research Other. Total. 
acs ae Lexpentés, i Beer: Expenses. 
2 Sea ee eee re _ 
Sydney io Let 31,229 ge | 8,247 | 107,517 18,914 | 165,907 
Melbourne .. ' 8,808 35,551 2,032 | 103,129 \@ 100,633 | 250,153 
Queensland (Brisbane) ' in 25,187 45256 25,268 |(b)43,910 98,621 
Adelaide .. 5,261 10,018 3,164 30,920 13,850 63,213 
Western Australia \ 

(Perth) .. rit es 14,711 19,663 16,843 | (c)40,400 91,617 
Tasmania (Hobart) . : ue 1,998 Io 21,572 11,265 34,845 
New England Uni- ; 

versity College ee ae se oe -- ((d) 49 49 
Canberra University | . 

College .. ee ee se (d) 1,605 1,605 
New South Wales Tat 

versity of Technology | cae ae oe F17E oe 75171 

Total 1950 «xj 45,298 87,465 37,372 | 312,420 | 230,626 | 713,181 
1949 + | 47,384 | 81,434 | 33,153 | 283,207 | 185,344 | 630,522 











1948 _.. , 69,801 | _79,153 | 29,232 | 198,586 | 180,877 | 557,649 


(a) Includes University Press, £36,972, Superannuation Fund, £25,938. _(6) Includes University Press, 
£18,075. (c) Includes Scholarships, £17,335, and the University Press, £22,846. (d) Scholarships. 


8. Degrees Conferred, etc.—The following table shows the number of-degrees conferred 
and diplomas and certificates granted at each University for the year 1950 :— 


UNIVERSITIES : DEGREES CONFERRED, AND DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES 
GRANTED, 1950. 





















































' 
ree Queens- | Ade- | Western! Tas- 
| Sydney. | Melbourne. | “ind. laide. jAustralia.} mania. Total. 
Particulars. | one a Ee ee ee cca neta 
M | KF.) M F. M. | F. |». FL.) Mo] FL] M.] FP. ] Mo] BP. 
a) E> & sarc eal | ' jo jones 
Degrees— ‘y ' 
Arts 330 207 328) 108} 75; 31 46) 32] 74! 42; 18] 13 871] 433 
Law | 145 9 jol 2] 15, ..} Of. 20] .. 14] .. 273 «11 
Commerce ‘or Econo- . i ! | ‘ 
niics aw 98: 9, 223) 12) 37, ato aqy.. |. dee 17 r 387] 24 
Education .. ae To ise 26, 0 | Je we fee fee Al ssi eo leer: | 38) .. 
Science... es 222" 63 172! 27| 86 26, 103} 18 65] 13] 47] 5] 695] 152 
Medicine .. ve 254! 67] oo rgtt art! 56: 7! rol ost 3]. J we |e. 473| 100 
Engineering oa 216 4. | 67 .. | 63, .. 7, s7i.. | 451 .. | zo] .. 458] .. 
Agriculture a 35! 5 34,2 8. a 31) Gs Qpiee | ee | ice 190 9 
Veterinary Science .. 73 51 Be ae Bt ce Le deat ies reaeh aes 885 
Dentistry .. oo 165 5] 6u al au! 5 26) .. 293, 12 
Music - ee Sore gore tt oat, a, 5° 16 
Architecture an Ir 360 2 : eee A ava ‘ 47. 11 
Divinity... i —e ere Gree: AP ane st. 
oh. + Naess eee ee UR DNR Zs ONS eg Sat 
ye : } F ‘ : { | | 
Total. +» 1,563 379! 1,164! 192 396 73! aB4) 55 220] 55| 106) 19) 3,733! 773 
Diplomas (Post- er eae eee ee: ay (nee es ee ee 
Graduate)— 1 i ‘ | 
Arts be 36 120 62: 69 18 5 1 22 ‘ 7 6 35 «2 226) 98 
Science .. a an he weet MB eae oat Bae Bee . re ee 2 
Medicine .. 33 5 9 ‘ : i aa 425 
ois ett & pes ae tf fi M = 
Total .. a 153 67, 78 20 § 1 22. 9 71 6 3 - 2, 268) 105 
— os Bes saat 2 Seep GANS 
a aes: 
Dipluimas (Sub-Graduate) 19 (27 gt 26 69, 34 97 56) .- bee | 6 3 242! 146 


Certificates .. eet tee po so da.) 69: 10 wees Way we pectee 69 10 
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9. The Australian National University—By the Australian National University 
Act No. 22 of 1946 (assented to 1st August, 1946, proclaimed to commence on 7th 
February, 1947) as amended by Acts Nos. 21 and 56 of 1947, provision was made for the 
establishment and incorporation of a University in the Australian Capital Territory. 
The University is governed by a Council consisting of two representatives elected by each 
House of Parliament, five nominated by the Governor-General, six elected by Convocation, 
three elected by the teaching staff and three co-opted members. The Vice-Chancellor 
is an ex officio member of the Council. 


The University is required by the Act to provide facilities for post-graduate research 
and may establish research schools including :— 
(2) A School of Medical Research to be known as “‘ The John Curtin School of 
Medical Research’; (b) the Research School of Physical Sciences ; 
(c) the Research School of Social Sciences; and (d) the Research School 
of Pacific Studies. 


It may also provide facilities for University education generally, for the incorporation 
in the University of the Canberra University College and for specialist training for officers 
of the Public Service. The Council has decided to concentrate initially on the establish- 
ment of the Research Schools and the training of research workers. 


Prior to 1st July, 1951, when the permanent Council took office, the University 
was governed by an Interim Council appointed by the Governor-General. 


The Chancellor of the University is Viscount Bruce of Melbourne, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University is Sir Douglas Berry Copland and the Registrar Mr. R. A. Hohnen. 


The senior academic body of the University is the Board of Graduate Studies which 
consists, in general, of the Directors of Research Schools and Professors. The Board 
assists the Council by tendering advice on all questions affecting education, learning and 
research in the University. 


The Act provides that after a period of five years from 1st July, 1946 (prior to which 
the Commonwealth Treasurer granted such funds not exceeding £325,000 per annum 
as were necessary to meet the expenses of the University) the University is to receive an 
annual grant of £325,000. In addition, grants for capital works and services have been 
made in the Parliamentary Estimates. - 


The establishment and development of the Research Schools have progressed well, 
and a number of senior appointments to the academic staff have been made. Professor 
M. L. E. Oliphant, F.R.S., has taken up duty as Director of the Research School of Physical 
Sciences. Sir Howard Florey, ¥.R.S., acts as Adviser to the Council on the development 
of the John Curtin School of Medical Research. Professorial appointments so far made 
are :— 

The John Curtin School of Medical Research— 
Professors A. H. Ennor (Biochemistry), A. Albert (Medical Chemistry), 
F, J. Fenner (Microbiology), J. C. Eccles, F.R.S. (Physiology). 
The Research School of Physical Sciences— 
Professors E. W. Titterton (Nuclear Physics), J. C. Jaeger (Geophysics), 
Honorary Professor R. v. d. R. Woolley (Astronomy). 
The Research School of Social Sciences— 
Professors G. Sawer (Law), T. W. Swan (Economics), P. A. Moran 
(Statistics), P. H. Partridge (Social Philosophy). 
The Research School of Pacific Studies— 
Professors W. R. Crocker (International Relations), 8. F. Nadel (Anthro- 
pology and Sociology), J. W. Davidson (Pacific History), O. H. K. 
Spate (Geography). 
The Librarian is Mr. A. L. G. McDonald. 

Each department of the Research Schools accepts a small number of graduate 
research students of first class calibre, the general minimum entrance requirement being 
a Master’s degree or its equivalent in a University of senior standing. Each student 
is assigned to a supervisor and pursues a course of research under his direction. 
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Subject to certain conditions the following degrees may be awarded by the 
University :—Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of Science (M.Sc.), Doctor of Philosophy 
(Ph.D.), Doctor of Letters (Litt.D.), Doctor of Science (D.Sc.), Doctor of Laws (LL.D.). 


Up to the present time the University has awarded some 65 Research Scholarships to 
enable younger graduates to obtain further research training in fields of interest to the 
Research Schools of the University. 


An area of 204 acres of land at Acton, Canberra, has been granted to the University 
and construction is proceeding there on :— 

University House—a residential college for single members of the University 
staff and student body (providing individual living quarters and intended 
to serve as the centre of the community life of the University) which is 
expected to be fully in use towards the end of 1953 ; 

a building for the Research School of Physical Sciences, expected to be 
completed in 1952 ; 

preparation of the site and construction of ancillary buildings for the John 
Curtin School of Medical Research. 


Buildings formerly occupied by the Canberra Community Hospital remain on the 
University site and are being used as offices and laboratories for the academic and technical 
staffs, and to accommodate the Library. For the time being the Department of Medical 
Chemistry is located in the buildings of the Wellcome Foundation, London; the Depart- 
ment of Experimental Pathology is at the Oxford University; while the Department of 
Biochemistry at the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories, and the Department of Micro- 
biology in the Walter and Eliza Hall Institute, are in Melbourne. It is expected that the 
departments of the John Curtin School of Medical Research, with the exceptions of the 
Departments of Medical Chemistry and Experimental Eathology, will be in operation 
in Canberra towards the end of 1952. 


Details of staff and financial operations of the Australian National University for 
the year 1950 were :— 


Staff—(i) Teaching and Research: The John Curtin School of Medical Research— 
Three professors, two fellows, two research fellows and three research 
assistants ; The Research School of Physical Sciences—Three professors, 
five research fellows and a research assistant; The Research School of 
Pacific Studies—Three professors, two readers and three research fellows ; 
The Research School of Social Sciences—Two professors, two readers, one 
senior research fellow, and a research assistant. (ii) Library, fifteen. 
(iii) Central Administration, 31. (iv) Departmental typists, nine. 
(v) Laboratories, sixteen. Total, 104. 

Research Scholarships—These numbered 57 and all the holders were working 
abroad. 

Itbrary—Number of volumes, 39,000, and pamphlets, 1,300. 

Receipis—Commonwealth Government Grant, £226,000; interest, donations, 
etc., £1,317. Total, £227,317. 

Expenditure—{i) Administration, £32,835. (ii) Teaching departments, £137,373. 
(iii) Library, £42,280. (iv) Maintenance of Premises, £4,733. (v) Special 
Grants, £4,199. (vi) Scholarships, £46,151. Total, £267,571. 

Capital Works and Services—The expenditure from grants provided 
by the Commonwealth Government for capital works and services was 
£289,183. 


1o. Canberra University College.—The main functions of the Canberra University 
College, created in 1930 by an Ordinance of the Australian Capital Territory, are to 
establish courses of lectures for degrees in co-operation with the University of Melbourne, 
“and to conduct a School of Diplomatic Studies for the training of diplomatic officers of the 
Department of External Affairs. 

The University of Melbourne recognizes the instruction given at the College, examines 
students and grants degrees. The curriculum is that of the University of Melbourne 
and academic staff is appointed by the College with the approval] of that University. 
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The Canberra and Melbourne lecturers work very closely together and in some subjects 
the Canberra lecturers act as first or second examiners, The arrangement with the 
University of Melbourne is regarded as temporary only and it is expected thatthe College 
will eventually be associated with the Australian National University, although this’ is 
unlikely to take place until that University is firmly established as a post-graduate 
centre. 

The Council of the College consists of nine members appointed by the Governor- 
General, and a member of the academic staff of the College co-opted by the Council. 

The College is financed by an annual grant from the Commonwealth Government, 
which in the year 1950 amounted to £34,200, plus £4,190 fees, etc., received from students. 

During 1950 there were 331 students enrolled at the College. The enrolments 
were distributed as follows :—(a) Melbourne University Courses—Arts 76, Economics 
and Commerce 138, Law 16, and single subjects 89; (b) College Courses—School of 
Diplomatic Studics—First year 7, Second year 9, and Patent Law Courses 8. 

In 1950, the full-time academic staff consisted of a principal, who was also the 
Professor of Economic History, two professors and sixteen lecturers. There were also 
a number of part-time lecturers. 

The College library contains only approximately 9,500 books, but the resources 
of the National Library and the Government departmental libraries are available. 
Together, these are considerable, especially in the social sciences. 


11. New England University College—The New England University College, 
comprising a faculty of arts and a faculty of science, is governed by the University of 
Sydney. It is situated at Armidale, on the northern tablelands of New South Wales. 
The original university building, standing in 183 acres of land, was presented to the 
Government of New South Wales by Mr. T. R. Forster in 1937; since that time the Uni- 
versity has acquired another 500 acres. The Government of New South Wales has borne 
the larger share of the expense of the conversion to its present use. Two large buildings 
providing lecture theatres and laboratories and residential blocks to accommodate 75 
students have already been erected. Work on anew library and a students’ union building 
was planned to commence in 1951. Lectures began at the College on 14th March, 1938. 
Students wishing to proceed to degrees in the Sydney faculties of medicine, veterinary 
science, agriculture and pharmacy may take the earlier courses at the College. 


12. New South Wales University of Technology.—Officially incorporated by the 
Technical Education and New South Wales University of Technology Act of the New 
South Wales Parliament of April, 1949, the New South Wales University of Technology 
was established to meet the need of providing facilities for training and research in the 
fields of Applied Science and Technology and to ensure a more adequate supply of highly 
skilled scientists and technologists to the expanding industries of Australia. The history 
of the University dates from the 8th July, 1947, when the New South Wales Government 
approved the establishment of a Developmental Council to bring the University into 
being, and to establish its earliest degree courses. 

Under the guidance of the Developmental Council the first four degree courses 
in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical and Mining Engineering were established and commenced 
in March, 1948. To these were added in the following year degree courses in Applied 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering. 

In determining the structure of these courses the Developmental Council approved 
two basic principles which were later to be contirmed as essentials in all undergraduate 
courses at the University, namely the inclusion of the Humanities and the requirement 
of a specified period of practical training as integral parts of each course. 

The University is governed by a Council consisting of not more than thirty members, 
representing parliament, industry and commerce, the trade unions, technical education, 
professional bodies, the University of Sydney and the teaching staffs and the graduate 
and undergraduate members of the University of Technology. The President of the 
Council is Mr: Wallace C. Wurth, C.M.G., LL.B., Chairman of the New South Wales 
Public Service Board. 
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The Director, who is also a member of the Council of the University, is Mr. A. Denning, 
8.Se., Dip.Ed., A.S.T.C. Mr. G. L. Macauley, B.Ec, is the Registrar. 
The objects of the University are :— 

(a) to provide facilities for higher specialized instruction and advanced training 
in the various branches of technology and science in their application to 
industry and commerce; and _ 

(b) to aid, by research and other suitable means, the advancement, development 
and practical application of science to industry and commerce. 


‘The Council may provide courses in applied science, engineering technology, commerce, 
‘industrial organization and such related courses as it deems fit and may, after examina- 
‘tion, confer the several degrees of Bachelor, Master and Doctor, and such other degrees 
and such cértificates in the nature of degrees or otherwise as it thinks fit. 


Further, the Council is empowered to establish and maintain branches, departments 
or colleges of the University at Newcastle, Wollongong, Broken Hill and elsewhere in the 
State. The first of such colleges was officially opened at Newcastle on 3rd December, 
1951. i 

Since the inaugural meeting of the Council of the University on 6th July, 1949, 
further degree courses have been added, namely Architecture in 1950 and Wool Technology 
and Applied Physics in 1951. 


By mutual agreement of the Council of the University and of the State Technical 
Edivation Advisory Council in March, 1951, the following: Diploma Courses are also 
administered by the University of Technology :—Aeronautical Engineering, Architecture, 
Building, Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Food Technology, Leather Chemistry, Mechanical Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining 
Engineering, Naval Architecture, Optometry, Physics, Production Engineering, Quantity 
Surveying, Radio Engineering, Science and Secondary Metallurgy. 


The course for the Bachelor’s degree is of four years in each case, except in the cases 
of Architecture (six years) and Chemical Engineering (five years). The Diploma courses 
generally are of five stages of one year each, and for the Diploma student desirous of 
taking a degree certain conversion courses are available, by means of which he is enabled 
at an appropriate stage to transfer and enrol as a candidate for the Bachelor’s degree. 


. The Council is empowered to carry out special investigations into any technological 
or scientific matter on request, and in respect of any such investigation may charge 
appropriate fees. 


Benefactions and grants made to the University for the furtherance of its research 
activities include :— 

Nuffield Bequest—Lord Nuffield on 25th February, 1950, presented the University, 

~ on behalf of the Nuffield Foundation, a grant of £25,000 sterling over a period 
of ten years to establish the Nuffield Research Chair in Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Commonwealth Grant—The Commonwealth Government granted £10,000 to 
aid the University’s programme of research during 1950. 

Grant by J. 1. Carroll and Electricity Meter and Allied Industries—In June, 1951, 
a grant of £10,000 was made to the University by J. I. Carroll and Electricity 
Meter and Allied Industries for the purpose of equipping a research labora- 
tory for investigations into the properties of materials used in the electrical 
engineering industry. A special section of the School of Applied Physics is 
being adapted at present for this laboratory to be known as the J. I. 
Carroll Research Laboratory. 


Staff. The academic appointments are as follows :—Applied seience : six professors, 
fourteen senior lecturers and 56 lecturers. Engineering: two professors, three associate . 
professors, twelve senior lecturers and 49 lecturers. Architecture: one professor, one 
senior lecturer and ten lecturers. Humanities: one professor and three acting lecturers, 
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ZInbrary. The Library of the Sydney Technical College is available to members of 
the New South Wales University of Technology. The number of bound volumes in the 
collection in 1951 was 38,000; pamphlets numbered 3,000 and current technical and. 
scientific journals, 1,200. 


Buildings and Sites. Pending the erection of its own buildings and the acquisition 
of equipment, arrangements have been made for the New South Wales University of 
Technology to have at its disposal the resources of the Department of Technical Education 
of New South Wales, including staff, lecture rooms, drawing offices and laboratories. 
This arrangement made it possible for the University’s degree courses to commence from. 
the year of its establishment. 


The erection of the first University building is proceeding on an area of land at 
Kensington specially reserved for University purposes. Accommodation to’be provided 
in this building for the various departments of the University will be supplemented by the- 
early completion of permanent single-story buildings to be used mainly for laboratories. 


In the meantime, the planning and ultimate development of the University site at. 
Kensington have been considered. The location and size of further permanent buildings. 
are being determined to meet future instructional, laboratory and research requirements, 
and the provision of recreational areas and playing fields. 


13. Adult Education.—(i) New South Wales. University Department of Tutorial 
Classes. In 1914 the University Senate established a Department of Tutorial Classes to 
provide classes and study groups along the lines of similar work in England. The Depart- 
ment was to be supervised by a Joint Committee of the Senate, on which representation 
was provided for the Workers’ Educational Association, and the Secretary of which was 
the Director of Tutorial Classes. 


This pattern has been adhered to, but the Department’s work has expanded greatly. 
It now has, in addition to the Director, a full-time academic staff of nine, and adminis- 
trative and typing staff. It has establishments at Newcastle and Armidale as well as 
Sydney. Its work consists of the following :— 


(a) Tutorial Classes. Yach year the Department conducts tutorial classes in a 
variety of subjects, grouped under the broad headings of Social, Political 
and Economic Studies ; History and International Affairs ; Psychology ; 
Philosophy ; Literature and Drama; Foreign Languages ; Child Study ; 
Music and Art. Most of the classes in these subjects are organized by 
the Workers’ Educational Association, and the Department supplies 
tutors from its full-time and part-time staff. In New England, however, 
the Department organizes its own classes. Classes range from 9 to 28 
lectures, and some go on from first to second and sometimes fourth year. 
In 1950 the Department conducted 113 classes, with a total enrolment 
of 3,183. ; 

(b) Discussion Groups. Since 1938 the Department has conducted a Discussion 
Group scheme, designed to provide country people, in particular, with 
opportunities for group study of the same types of subjects as are studied 
in its tutorial classes. Groups of five or more people are formed to discuss 
written lectures with the help of a corresponding tutor. In 1950, 136 
groups were operating, taking in all 196 courses. Total enrolments were 
2,125. This compares with nine groups and 114 enrolments in this scheme’s 
first year of operation, 1938. 

(c) Kits. In 1946 the Department embarked on a new venture for groups of 
people who were interested in activities such as play reading and per- 
formance, writing, public speaking, painting and music-making, rather 
than discussion. A number of “ Kits” has been devised to provide 
programmes for such activities. In 1946, 16 groups were formed with 

a total enrolment of 179; by 1950 these figures had grown to 66 groups. 

and ggo enrolments. 
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It will thus be seen that the Department enrolled 6,298 students for continuous 
work in classes and groups in 1950. 


Finance for the Department’s activities comes from a University appropriation 
(£10,000 in 1950); from the Adult Education Expansion Grant, distributed on the advice 
of the Adult Education Advisory Board by the New South Wales Government (the 
Department’s share in 1950 being £11,756) ; and, to a small extent, from Discussion and 
Kit group fees. The fees for the Department's tutorial classes, except in New England, 
are allotted to the Workers’ Educational Association for organizing -purposes. 


A library service is provided to all students in classes and groups by the Adult Edu- 
cation Section of the Public Library of New South Wales, a special section which is 
financed from the Adult Education Expansion Grant referred to above. 


In November, 1951, the Department arranged to take over, as from the end of the 
year, the publication of the Current Affairs Bulletin. Commencing publication in 1942 
for the Services, this periodical was re-started as a Service and civilian bulletin in 1947 
by the Commonwealth Office of Education, edited from the Department of Tutorial 
‘Classes. Commonwealth staff economies in 1951 resulted in the University of Sydney’s 
undertaking, with the assistance of a. Commonwealth Government grant, to continue the 
publication as a part of the work of the Department of Tutorial Classes. Annual sub- 
‘scriptions in 1951 totalled £50,000. 


(ii) Victoria. In 1947 the Victorian Government established the Council of Adult 
Education, and the University’s part in adult education perceptibly diminished. The 
grant to the University Extension Board, which had been £5,900, was reduced to £1,000, 
and the Board was replaced by the University Extension Committee. 


Its chief functions are to arrange and conduct public lectures, designed mostly 
‘to be of interest to members of the graduate body; to conduct lectures for school 
pupils at matriculation level, both in Melbourne and at country centres; to arrange 
‘special courses for professional training institutions, such as physiotherapists, optometrists, 
-and speech and occupational therapists ; and to stimulate interest in Australian literature 
by conducting lectures. 


(iii) Queensland. The Adult Education service in Queensland has developed steadily, 
-and in 1949 a total of 79,512 attendances were recorded at 2,550 meetings held in Brisbane 
and 55 country centres. Regular students included 2,300 at the Brisbane centre and 
‘9,000 in the country. Courses most in demand were English Literature, English Ex- 
pression, Psychology, Appreciation of Music and Art, Biology, Home Handicrafts and 
Photography. In smaller centres a number of groups and study circles have been formed. 
‘There were 40 of these operating in 1949, and lectures were also given by the permanent 
‘staff to 13 groups, comprising factory employees and youth organizations. 


All Adult Education Board’s services were provided free to the public, the total 
expenditure for the year being £24,000. 


(iv) South Australia. Since 1917 the University of Adelaide, through the Joint 
‘Committee (with the Workers’ Educational Association) for Tutorial Classes, has provided 
each year in the metropolitan area series of tutorial classes, lecture classes and study 
circles on a wide range of subjects of cultural and current interest for people who have 
no intention of proceeding to a degree or diploma and are unable to attend the ordinary 
University courses. The fee is nominal, and the enrolment for these classes in 1951 was 
1,720. The Joint Committee extends its activities into the larger country centres by 
‘sending art exhibitions and plays on tour, lending boxes of books and arranging lectures 
-and film screenings. 


The University also arranges each year a number of free public lectures by 
mémbers of the staff. Nine such lectures were given in 1951. 


(v) Western Australia. In Western Australia the Extension Services of the 
University are handled by the Adult Education Board, the staff of which consists of 
« part-time Director and eleven full-time officers. : 
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The objective and the revised policy of the Board in recent years has been defined’ 
in the following terms :—‘‘ To provide men and women of varying educational attainments 
in country districts as well as in the metrcpolitan area with facilities for the constructive 
use of leisure by use of head or hands and in such a way as to stimulate in the iadividual. 
a sense of citizenship and to encourage community activities among groups’. 


Examples of the application of this policy in 1951 and preceding years include :—- 


Music Recitals—Music Recitals are given in the metropolitan area and in numerous. 
country towns. Teams of two to three artists or larger ensembles now give these 
performances of carefully graded programmes of classical music with simple commentary 
based on earlier experimental work with troops in the Australian Army. Total 
attendances at the Board’s musical activities in metropolitan and country districts 
averaged over 20,000 in the two years 1949 and 1950. 


Country Drama and Ballet—Following on the experimental work of the Board during 
1948 and 1949, 1951 has seen a vastly increased activity in the field of drama and ballet 
in country areas. A professional team of ballet dancers was engaged and a tour was. 
arranged embracing 23 towns, covering 3,000 miles. The company travelled by chartered 
bus with complete equipment, giving in effect a performance of the same standard as would. 
have been the case in a capital city. In the field of drama, the Board has arranged two: 
major productions involving a considerable cast and complete scenery. The companies. 
visited fourteen towns and reported large attendances. Following on the tours of ballet 
and drama, there is evidence of a growing demand for these types of activities. 


Summer School—A substantial broadening of the pre-war Summer School now 
brings to Perth for 13 days a cross-section of the Western Australian community both 
in terms of occupation and location. In January, 1950, 120 men and women were in 
residence in a hostel adjacent to the University grounds which is used to house students 
during the University term. The open air theatre at Somerville Auditorium, in which a 
new stage has been erected and put into use this year, has now become the centre of 
Perth summer entertainments. The Australian Broadcasting Commission is presenting 
on the average five open-air concerts, while the Board itself is showing films and presenting. 
dramatic productions as well as ballet performances. 


Metropolitan Lecture Classes—TIwo series of Metropolitan Lecture Classes, each of 
ten meetings, are conducted each year. The average annual attendance at these classes. 
totalled 800 in post-war years. With a few suburban exceptions, classes are held in 
the Adult Education Board rooms in Perth. The scheme was extended to Fremantle in 
September, 1951. 


Box Discussion Group Scheme—The pre-war Box Discussion Group, which has been 
functioning in very reduced form in post-war years, is being revised and extended for use 
in country districts in 1952. 


(vi) Tasmania. In Tasmania the University Extension Board which had previously 
controled the work of providing extra-mural tuition was replaced in 1919 by a Committee 
for Tutorial Classes. This Committee ceased activities in 1940 and classes are not at 
present organized through the University. 


14. Workers’ Educational Associations.—In 1913, Workers’ Educational Associations 
were formed in all the States of Australia, and later in New Zealand. The movement 
has for its object the bringing of the University into closer relationship with the masses 
of the people, and providing for the higher education of the workers in civic and cultural 
subjects, 


In Victoria the Association has been superseded by the Council for Adult Education, 
a statutory body appointed by the Government. A-Statutory Board has also been. 
appointed in Queensland, but the Association still carries on as a purely voluntary organiza- 
tion. Direct grants are made by the Governments of New South Wales, South Australia 
and Tasmania. The particulars of grants for classes and discussion groups organized 
by the Association and serviced by their respective State Universities in 1950 were as. 
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follows :—New South Wales, £21,756, 113 tutorial classes, 136 discussion groups and 66 
Kit groups; South Australia, £5,000, 31 tutorial classes and extension lectures at 
country centres. 

Direct grants amounting to £6,865 were made to the Association in New South Wales 
for both organizing work and a teaching service. The teaching service in 1950 included 
17 classes, 2 summer schools (each of 10 days), 24 week-end schools, 11 short courses of 
public lectures, and 127 lectures to various organizations including W.E.A. clubs. 
In South Australia the Association receives a grant of £240 for general organizing purposes, 
In Tasmania the Association received a grant of £1,000 from the Adult Education Board, 
119 lectures were organized in 1950, mostly in short series from 3 to 13. The Association’s 
primary interest has been in subjects related to social change such as Industrial History, 
Economics, Political Science and Sociology. In recent years, however, there has been a 
substantial increase in the number of classes studying Psychology, History, Literature, 
Music, Drama and Popular Science. 


§ 7. The Commonwealth Office of Education. 


1. Establishment.—Although, as has been explained elsewhere, education is primarily 
a concern of the State Governments, the activities of the Commonwealth Government in 
other directions inevitably brought it into the field of education at a number of points. 
dt thus became. necessary to create a permanent Commonwealth authority capable of 
providing the Government and others with reliable expert advice on the many educational 
problems that arise. To fulfil] this need the Commonwealth Office of Education was 
established in 1945. 


For administrative purposes the Office is attached to the Prime Minister’s Department 
and at present is accommodated in Sydney with small branch offices in each of the capital 
cities. Under the Prime Minister, the control of the Office rests with the Director whose 
appointment is direct from the Governor-General in Council. By the Education Act, 
the Director is also ex officio Chairman of the Universities Commission. The adminis- 
trative staff of the Universities Commission is housed with the Office of Education and 
shares its facilities. The special work of the Universities Commission is dealt with in the 
next section of this chapter. 


2. Functions.—By the Education Act 1945 the functions of the Office of Education 
are defined as follows :—‘ (a) to advise the Minister on matters relating to education ; 
(b) to establish and maintain a liaison, on matters relating to education, with other 
-countries and the States ; (c) to arrange consultation between Commonwealth authorities 
concerned with matters relating to education; (d) to undertake research relating to 
education ; (e) to provide statistics and information relating to education required by 
any Commonwealth authority ; and (f) to advise the Minister concerning the grant of 
financial assistance to the States and to other authorities for educational purposes, and 
shall include such other functions in relation to educatien as are assigned to it by the 
Minister ”. 


3. Activities —Thus the Commonwealth Office of Education advises the Common- 
wealth Government and its various Departments on educational matters relative to the 
‘States and oversea countries. It provides a very useful channel for negotiations between 
State Departments of Education and the Commonwe:lth Government; it organizes 
consultations between education authorities generally. 


Information about recent important developments in education is collected 
continually from many sources within Australia as well as from countries overseas and 
tsa disseminated to State education authorities and others in a number of ways, one of 
evhich is the distribution of a bi-monthly publication ‘“‘ Education News ”’. 
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Research into educational problems arising out of its official commitments is one of 
the important activities of the Office. In addition, close attention is being given to special: 
fields of education such as school broadcasting, visual aids to education, youth education. 
and the education of handicapped children. 


The Office of Education is a Commonwealth authority with which oversea countries. 
may deal on educational questions concerning Australia as a whole. Close contact in 
international education is maintained through a representative of the Office on the staff 
of Australia House in London. An important post-war development in this international 
sphere is that of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
The responsibility for implementing the constitution of UNESCO in Australia, and for 
advising the Government on such matters. rests with the Office of Education. To further 
the aims of UNESCO twelve National Co-operating Bodies have been set up together 
with a Co-ordinating Committee. The Office of Education acts as the secretariat of these 
bodies. The Office participates in the administration of the schemes of assistance to. 
South-East Asia. These include administration of the Fellowship scheme, participation 
in the British Commonwealth Technical Co-operation Scheme and supervision of the 
expenditure of the educational supply grant of £30,000 voted by the Commonwealth. 
Government for Asian countries. 


An educational programme for immigrants reaching Australia from displaced persons’ 
camps in Europe has been organized by the Office of Education. Instruction involving 
practice in using the English language and help in understanding Australian waye 
begins in the pre-embarkation centres in Europe and continues through to the continuation 
classes and correspondence courses provided for migrants already in employment in. 
Australia. 


During 1950, schools were opened in the Northern Territory for the education of 
aboriginal children. These schools are staffed and administered by the Office of Educa- 
tion on behalf of the Department of the Interior. Teachers for these schools,-in addition 
to their previous training and experience, received a special course in Native Education. 
before entering on duty. Special primers are being devised for use with aboriginal 
children and books and equipment are suited to their particular needs. 


A substantial part of the work of the Office is concerned with fostering the develop- 
ment in Australia of genoral educational and cultural activities. A series of publications 
for use as youth and adult education material has been commenced. A fortnightly 
Current Affairs Bulletin is provided at bulk rates to discussion groups and other bodies.. 
Other pamphlets are also produced from time to time. 


§ 8. The Universities Commission. 


1. General.—The Universities Commission is a Commonwealth instrumentality which. 
was set up at the beginning of 1943 under National Security (Universities Commission) 
Regulations primarily to achieve the following objects :—(a) To advise the Commonwealth 
Government on questions of man-power insofar as they relate to the training of university 
students ; (b) to arrange for the training of adequate numbers of the graduates for all 
kinds of national service and to attract able students to the University for such training ;. 
and (c) to administer the scheme of financial assistance. 


From the commencement of the 1939-45 War the Commonwealth Government had: 
recognized the vital necessity of a continuing flow of properly trained graduates from. 
certain of the faculties of the Universities, particularly from the six faculties of Medicine, 
Dentistry, Engineering, Science, Veterinary Sciencé and Agriculture. The policy of the 
Government was to reserve students to commence and continue their studies in these- 
faculties. In 1943 reservation was extended to cover the faculties of Arts, Economies,. 
Law and Architecture. 
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With the passing of the Education Act 1945 the Universities Commission became 
associated with the Commonwealth Office of Education. Its functions are set out in - 
Section 14 of Part 3 of the Act which is quoted below :— 


“14. The functions of the Commission shall, subject to the regulations and 
any directions of the Minister, be—(a) to arrange, as prescribed, for the training 
in Universities or similar institutions, for the purpose of facilitating their re- 
establishment, of persons who are discharged members of the Forces within the 
meaning of the Re-establishment and Employment Act 1945; (6) in prescribed 
cases or classes of cases, to assist other persons to obtain training in Universities 
or similar institutions; (c) to provide, as prescribed, financial assistance to 
students at Universities and approved institutions ; and (d) to advise the Minister 
with respect to such matters relating to university training and associated matters 
as are referred by the Minister to the Commission for advice.” 


With cessation of hostilities, the Commission was no longer called upon to administer 
the scheme of reservation but added to its functions that of administering training under 
the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme insofar as it applies to Universities 
and similar institutions. 


2. Financial Assistance.—(i) General. At the commencement of 1943, in order to 
make the best possible use of university facilities, the Commonwealth Government 
adopted, through the Universities Commission, the policy of endeavouring to attract 
able students to the Universities. To this end a scheme of financial assistance was 
introduced. Under this scheme assistance was available (subject to a means test) to 
selected full-time students undertaking certain approved courses. In general, these 
were courses leading to a primary degree in any Australian University. Details of the 
courses approved and of the scale of assistance payable under the scheme are shown on 
pp. 251-2 of Official Year Book No. 38. 


(ii) Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme. The Financial Assistance Scheme was replaced 
by the Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme which came into operation on 1st January, 1951. 
The aims of the Scholarship Scheme are to lessen inequality of educational opportunity 
at the tertiary level and to ensure a flow of trained professional personnel from Univer- 
sities and institutions of similar standing in Australia. The Scheme will absorb the 
Financial Assistance Scheme and will provide 3,000 scholarships annually for competition 
by boys and girls who have completed a normal secondary school course. A special 
feature is the provision for two per cent. of the 3,000 scholarships available each year 
to be awarded to students of mature age and these scholarships will be known as Mature 
Age Scholarships. The 3,000 scholarships will be divided amongst the States on a 
population basis and will be awarded entirely on merit, in general on the results of the 
examination qualifying for matriculation in the State concerned. The courses approved 
include all first degree courses at Universities; certain undergraduate diploma courses 
at Universities ; Technica] College and School of Mines diploma courses at approved 
standards and certain other professional courses. These include part-time as well as 
full-time courses. A scholarship will entitle the holder to payment of all compulsory fees 
irrespective of the means of his parents. A scholar who undertakes an approved full-time 
course on a full-time basis may apply for a living allowance which is payable subject to a 
means test. The maximum allowances are £149 Ios. per annum for a student living with 
his parents and £214 10s. per annum for a student not living with his parents. These 
maximum allowances are payable when the adjusted family income of the student and 
his parents dces not exceed £400. The adjusted family income is ascertained by taking 
the full income of the student and each of his parents for the financial year immediately 
preceding the year in which a scholarship is desired and by deducting therefrom £100 
for the first dependent child (other than the applicant) under 16 years of age, and £50 
for each other dependent child under 16 years of age. The maximum allowances are 
reduced at the rate of £3 for every £10 by which the adjusted family income exceeds £400. 


The maximum living allowance payable to students awarded Mature Age Scholarships 
will be £214 10s. per annum in all cases and in addition, where the student is married, an 
allowance will be payable of £1 4s. per week for his wife, and 9s. per week for the first 
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dependent child under 16 years of age. These allowances will be payable subject to a 
special means test, which will be based on the current inconte of the student, and will not 
take into account the income of the student’s parents. 

(iii) Number of Students Assisted. The following table shows the number of students 
assisted in the various faculties in each University in 1950 :— 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ASSISTED IN ‘EACH FACULTY, 1950. 























Svdney 
2 Mel- Queens- Mnide « Western Tas- 
Course. and bourne. | ‘land. |A¢laide. * a istratia.| mania. | Total. 
Armidale. , 
Agriculture 16 1§ I 7 : 15 . 54 
Architecture 6 He 5 . 5 
Arts) .. 10 | 8 2 ie ae S 20 
Dentistry ie 94 24 13 14° 35 9 189 
Economics or Commerce |. 48 21 12 16 ' 8 . 105 
Edueation 4 9 5 oe 5 I 19 
engineering (a) 83 30 | (0) 47 35 54 4 253 
Law... 16 Ir 2 8 2 I 40 
Medicine 173 95 |} (ce) 68 92 3 I 432 
Science 103 34 17 34 68 10 266 
Social Studies 8 i I4 5 4 _ 26 
Veterinary Science 23 I 4 an ‘ 2 
Music .. ais . | 10 . ' . 10 
Total 578 272 T7r ait 190 26 1,448 
(a) Tocludes 1 at New South Wales University of Technology, Sydney. (6) Includes 12 Applied 


Science. 


(c) Includes 4 Medical Science. 


The number of students assisted in Technical Colleges in 1950 was 131. 


3. Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme.—-(i) General. 
description of the Scheme is given in § 11. 


A general 


(ii) Number of University and University-Type Truinees who have Completed Courses. 
The following table shows the number of full-time trainees who have completed various 
University-type courses in the several States and Canberra. 


RECONSTRUCTION TRAINEES WHO HAVE COMPLETED FULL-TIME UNIVERSITY- 
TYPE COURSES (INCLUDING REFRESHER COURSES) UP TO 30th JUNE, 1950. 




















Course. N.S.W. Vic, Q’land. | S, Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, 

Sate te : : . 
Agriculture 5 I | . 
Architecture 33 a H 4 : bia 5 . 
Arts... 297 307 62 28 | 82 iI 
Dentistry “3 195 66 77) ze 6 ma 
Economics or Commerce .. 69 272 17! - 39! 4 7 
Education 137 102 1 | os ‘ 5 I 
Engineering 210 106 66 { 64; 51 8 
Forestry .- 10 ae a +e . 
Law ok. 247 1 60 6 8 I 
Librarianship 18 a “e . $s : . Fa oe 2 
Medicine 272 245 39 7° 10 1 
Music “ 54 55 I} 9: 6 t 
Nursing 539 537 181 147 . 122 60 
Pharmacy 31 94 we 13 ' . si 
Physical ‘Education 37 23 I 4 * 
Physiotherapy .. os 104 77 H 6; . 
Public Serviec Refresher . 61 66 ie | ° : 2 
Science a 177 191 631 61 51 12 
Social Studies 52 18 ME 28 av ae 
Teaching 881 706 417 | 97 380 69 
Theology : 181 142 35 i 62 16 6 
Veterinary Science 62 oe 1} -_ ve aie 
Welfare Officer .. a 20 s 1 . ‘ ae 
Other .. 59 104 5! 7 7 . 

Total 35744 3,403 1,040 » 684 827 Ig1 


{a) Includes 22 at Canberra. 


Total. 


108 
al 
787 
345 
408 
246 
505 
(a) 32 
633 
31 
637 
126 
(b) 1,589 
138 
65 
196 
127 
555 
95 
2,550 
442 
63 
20 
182 





9,914 





(b) Includes 3 at Canberra. 
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In addition, up to 30th June, 1950, 4,546 trainees had completed part-time courses. 


(iii) Reconstruction Trainees Pursuing University-type Courses at 30th June, 1950. 
The following table shows the number of full-time trainees in training in various 
University-type courses at 3oth June, 1950. 


RECONSTRUCTION FULL-TIME TRAINEES IN TRAINING IN UNIVERSITY-TYPE 
COURSES AS AT 30th JUNE, 1950. 









































{ 

Course. NSW. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| ‘Tas. | Total. 
Agriculture es tes 38 44 16 10 ar | 129 
Architecture ore oA 125 44 17 10 5% a i 196 
Arta. mis aie 269 140 26 17 42 8 502 
Dentistry 216 127 64 33 21 de. | 461 
Kconomics or Commerce ; 71 66 33 9 os 8 { 187 
Education oe oe 72 27 ate I 4 oe | 104 
Mngineering ze ee 247 142 63 68 52 24} 596 
Forestry we a 3 I ute ars .» a) 29 
Law... ita ae 258 166 35 "30 37 18 544 
Medicine se 0 435 296 112 \ 133 atts 2 980 
Music .. se on 18 20 ‘ae 5 eis I 44 
Nursing av 169 ir 74 } 28 47 13 (6) 443 
Uvecupational Therapy a 7 8 saps Ut 5 “8 oa 15 
Pharmacy om 112 87 oe 19 os ae | 218 
Physical ‘Education os 15 4 . 2 at 
Physiotherapy .. 0s 25 4 8 13 j a . 50 
Science : ne 134 62 49 - 40 t 35 8} 328 
Social Studies .. veal 14 23 ae oie : | 38 
Surveying ae es J a 12 3 ae | 15 
Teaching ote & "89 109 4 "36 97 14! 349 
Theology ae 85 67 9 235 x | I | 188 
Veterinary Science ae 86 3 J3 To2 
Other .. : 9 23 . I | 34 

Total. . 2,497 1,574 535 eae ee 481 363 97 | 5,573 
(a) Includes 25 at Canberra. (0) Includes 1 at Canberra. 


In addition, at 30th June, 1950, there were 4,661 trainees in training in part-time 
courses, 


{iv) University Fucilities. With the influx of students under the Commonwealth 
Reconstruction Scheme immediate provision had to be made for the alteration and 
extension of existing University buildings and for the erection of new ones. Additional 
equipment also had to be supplied. ; 


The Commonwealth Government offered to provide finance on the following terms 
and each State and University accepted these terms :— 


“(a) That the Commonwealth meet the cost in the first instance of erecting 
essential additional buildings and plant required for Reconstruction 
Training at Universities ; 


(b) In the case of temporary buildings or plant of a temporary nature, the assets 
to remain the property of the Commonwealth and to be disposed of as 
necessary after the need for their use is ended ; 


(c) Where the buildings or plant are of a permanent nature the Commonwealth 
to meet the cost of erection in the first instance so as to ensure expedition 
on the distmet understanding that the buildings and plant will be taken 
over by the University on a basis to be determined by agreement between 
the Commonwealth and State and the University having regard to;,the 
permanent value of the buildings and plant to the University ; and 


(4) The Commonwealth would bear the cost of special internal structural 
alterations ” 
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The following table shows the amount of Commonwealth moneys allocated to finance 
buildings at the Universities :— 
































Univesity. “Say iat : Teagan | mot 
- ££ | g | £ £ 
Sydney .. ae i ++ 2573429) 12,045 | 54,989 | 325,363 
Melbourne bs os 191,427 | 2,144 , 26,837 220,408 
Queensland (Brisbane) : ; ee : 4,322 4,322 
Adelaide .. oo 259,754 - \ aks | 259,754 
Western Australia (Perth) ; 87,298 ' is , 23,572 110,870 
Tasmania (Hobart) os 11,531 | 1,500 31,352 44,383 
New England University College «es | 39,180 | a a 39,180 
Total in ae ae 846,619 | 16,589 141,072 | 1,004,280 
| | 
For equipment the following amounts have been allocated :— 

University. Eacinuient. | Routan | Gift. Total. 

£ ; £ £ £ 
Sydney .. + ae oe e si 40,000 40,000 
elbourne er as 98,015 | 3,525 ie 101,540 
Queensland (Brisbane) ah an 109,318 | 15,271 eve 124,589 
Adelaide .. me 3 97,556 7,628 re 105,184 
Western Australia (Perth) “is ice 42,786 ' 3,513 se 46,299 
Tasmania (Hobart) < a 19,766 ! ae oe 19,766 
| | i eae 
Total ae ae a 367,441 29,937 40,000 437,378 














The Commonwealth Government agreed to pay the Universities the full cost of 
teaching all Reconstruction Trainees. The Universities Commission therefore pays each 
University a subsidy as running costs in addition to fees. 


In 1950 the Commission made fee payments to Universities for Reconstruction 
Trainees amounting to £184,684, and in addition paid subsidies amounting to £283,715. 


§ 9. Technical Education. 


ri General.—Provision has been made in all States for many forms of technica} 
education, and the rapid expansion of manufacturing industries in recent years is increasing 
the demand for technically trained personnel, while the technical training conducted 
by the Department of Labour and National Service and under the Commonwealth 
Reconstruction Training Scheme has been in operation for some years. (See §§ 10 and 
Tr following.) 


In preceding issues of the Official Year Book an outline was given of the origin and 
development of technical education in each State (see No. 22, pp. 447-51), but 
considerations of space preclude the inclusion of more up-to-date information. 
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2. Schools, Teachers and Students.—The numbers of schools, teachers and enrolments 
of individual students during 1949 are given in the following table :— 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION : SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND ENROLMENTS, 1949. 


; atoachere | Individual Students 























Enrolled. 
' Schools or ! 
Btate. Colleges, ys ‘ 
Full-time. © Part-time. Total. Male. . Female. 
' 1 
New South Wales .. 38 1,010} 1,755 ss 2,765 ' 48,624 16,333 
Victoria(a) .. 3% 34° 1,161 : 1 1054 2,215 40,927 1 12,256 
Queensland.. oe 12. osan 264 | 375 10,746 , 3,911 
South Australia ice 25 (b) | (b) H 627; 9,700. 7,531 
Western Australia .. 12) (b) | (6) | 339: 7,605 i 2,738 
Tasmania .. ote | 9 35 | 174 | 209 1 2,777, 2,072 
" { 
! | 
Total 1949 aa 130 | (6) | (b) 6,530 120,469 44,821 
1948 ace 125 (ob) 3 (6) | 6,819 | 119,765 42,316 
1. 


' | i i 


(a) Includes junior enrolments, 10,029 males and 1 ,659 females, as teaching staff and expenditure 
cover both senior and junior sections. (b) Not available. 


The numbers of individual scholars enrolled during the years 1939 and 1945 to 1949 
are given in the table following. In order to make the figures comparable, enrolments 
at Junior Technical Schools are omitted from the Victorian figures. . 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION : INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS. 








1 1 
State. 1939. 1945. 1946. | 1947. | 1948. , 1949. 
CS a RT RE are ee ee, (ECCT TINY | Rolin eco Care a senate Lies AS —— SS 
New South Wales -» | 37,264 | 42,767 | 49,952 59,300 | 61,883 | 64,957 
Victoria . -- | 28,844 | 33,905 | 41,942 | 42,040 |- 42,183 | 41,495 
Queensland ey as 6,397 | 10,049 | 11,912 | 12,342 | 13,533 14,657 
South Australia .. +) } 9572I | 14,178 | 16,175 16,352 | 17,291 ; 17,231 
Western Australia .. | 5,673 6,991 9,750 | 10,647 | 11,066 | 10,413 
Tasmania re on 1,316 | 2.951 | 4,207! 4.201 | 4,526, 4,849 
i ' 
Total 8 «+ 1 89,275 | 110,841 | 133,938 | 144,882 joo? 153,602 

















3. Expenditure.—The expenditure on technical education in sack State for 1949 is 
shown below :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION : EXPENDITURE, 1949. 
(Including Loan Fund Expenditure.) 








Ja hss Jal ( £.) : 
Salaries , ' Total Net 
State. “and mata- | Equipment.’ Bulldings, ; Expendi- | Receipt | Expenai- 
tenance. ture, | 76C8, ete. ture. 


t 
! 
i 
i 
ee | eee, 


New South Wales .. 1,296,850 | 180,177 . 283,327 i1,761,056 442,521 |1,318,535 











Victoria(a) .. ++ 1,104,676 47,889 — 212,551 ‘1,470,987 | 220,196 - 

Queensland. . «- 176,922 : 58,552 30,919 266,393 ! 30,131 , 236,262 

South Australia -. ' 201,603 | 7,804 28,701 . 239,221 , 43,652 | 195,569 

Western Australia .. 194,282 28,431 23,347 247,209 17,178 , 230,031 

Tasmania .. oe 7245156 1,652 | 20,603 96,465 ' 569 , 95,896 
pees NRE a pe ee ae) ian pal janes os 

: ' 
Total 1949 . + 3,046,489 | 324,505 599,448 4,081,331 754,247 | 





1948 ++ 2,521,319 | 233,230 386,103 3,235,129 | eas 
: i 


(a) Includes the expenditure on Junior Technical Schools. 
2579.—8 
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Fees and other receipts are paid into Consolidated Revenue in all States except 
Victoria, where they are retained and spent by the Technical School Councils. The 
expenditure on buildings is largely financed from loan moneys, the sums provided from 
this source in 1949 being (the expenditure in 1948 is shown in brackets) :—New South 
Wales, £229,807 (£139,698); Victoria, £190,050 (£130,156); Queensland, £24,328 (£11,327); 
South Australia, £20,135 (£3,976) ; Western Australia, £12,117 (£17,408) ; and Tasmania, 
£18,441 (£4,261). 

The expenditure on maintenance for technical education in Australia in 1949 
amounted to 8s. 9d. per head of the mean population, as compared with £3 per head 
expended on maintenance for primary and secondary education. 


§ 10. Commonwealth War-time Technical Training Scheme. 


1. Origin of the Scheme.—The Commonwealth Technical Training Scheme was 
originated during the 1939-45 War to provide for the training of civilians and Armed 
Services personnel for the production of aircraft and munitions and to meet the demand 
of the Armed Services for skilled technicians, 


2. Training.—During the period of operation of the Scheme—from 18th December, 
1939 to 29th April, 1949—instruction was given in 78 different types of courses in 60 
Technical Colleges throughout Australia, 119,717 persons completing training. The 
figures for each State and service were given on p. 257 of Official Year Book No. 38. 


§ 11. Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme. 


1. Object of the Scherne.—The object of the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training 
Scheme is to provide training to enable ex-service men and women and certain special 
non-service personnel to become re-established in suitable civilian occupations. 


2. Closing Date—~The latest date for acceptance of applications for training under 
the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme was 30th June, 1950. 


3. Types of Training —The Scheme provided three types of training—{a) University- 
type (professional); (b) Technical-type (professional or vocational); and (c) Rural 
training. 

Professional training follows normal lines at a university or similar institution. 
Vocational training includes most types of trade training given at technical colleges 
or schools. Members selected for vocational training usually receive approximately 
six month’s basic training. On reaching an assessed proficiency of 40 per cent., they 
are placed in subsidized employment and are paid the full adult wage or determination 
for the trade concerned, the employer being reimbursed in the form of a wage subsidy 
according to the trainees’ lack of proficiency. Proficiency is reviewed regularly and the 
subsidy adjusted accordingly. 


4. Allowances.—Full-time trainees receive allowances ranging from £4 10s. per week 
for a single man to £6 ros. per week for a married man with dependants. In addition, 
all tuition fees aro paid and allowances provided for fares, books and instruments. 
Trainees may claim a special allowance if they are required to live away from home, 


5. Part-time Training.—Tuition fees and expenses incidental to tuition {such aa 
books), up to a limit of £60, are payable in respect of members accepted for part-time 
training. 


6. Organization and Administration—The Scheme is administered by the Repatria- 
tion Commission through the Central Reconstruction Training Committee, which has the 
functions of general planning, organization and direction, This Committee comprises 
representatives of the Repatriation Commission, Universities Commission, Department 
of Labour and National Service, and three members appointed by the Minister and 
drawn from organizations of employers, employees and ex-servicemen. 
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7. Number Trained.—The Scheme commenced to operate in a limited way in March, 
1944, and between that date and 31st May, 1951, 334,269 ex-service men and women 
were accepted for training. The position as at 31st May, 1951 was as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME: NUMBER TRAINED AND IN 
TRAINING, 3ist MAY, 1951. 


























University-type Technical-type 
Training. | Training. Rural 
Particulars. Tenis | otal. 
Full- Part- Full- Part- time). 
time. time. time. time. 
Accepted. . -- | 24,939 | 19,086 | 91,253 ; 195,985 | 3,006 | 334,269 
Withdrawn before commence- : 
ment .. ie sa 3,137 2,349 | 26,768 | 31,420 815 64,489 
Awaiting commencement .. 74 14I 199). 13 427 
Commenced sa .. | 21,728 | 16,596 | 64,286 | 164,565 2,178 | 269,353 
Withdrawn after commence- ‘ j 
ment .. tue Se 6,246 | 6.743 | 22,724 | 98,905 525 | 135,143 
Completed . -- | 12,177} 4,983 | 33,757 | 41,948 | 1,583 | 94,448 








In training ae us 3,305 | 4,870 | 7,805 | 23,712 7O 39,762 





The number of withdrawals prior to commencement of training was largely owing to 
members lodging applications for training on discharge from the Forces, but later securing 
employment or business opportunities for which they were suited without training. 
Withdrawals from training after commencement of courses were due to a number of 
reasons, including sickness, failure in examinations and re-enlistment in the Forces; but 
many trainees, especially in the building trades, have been able, without formally com- 
pleting their training, to follow the trade by engaging in sub-contract construction work 
or by going into partnerships with tradesmen. Of the part-time trainees who have 
discontinued courses, a large proportion are members who overstated their training 
requirements in the first instance, and who might more appropriately be regarded as 
having completed the training which they have since considered necessary for their 
re-establishment in civilian life. 


§ 12. Libraries. 


1. General_—The Munn-Pitt report of 1935 greatly stimulated interest in librarics 
and librarianship throughout Australia. This is seen in the rapid development of 
libraries in al] States, all of which, except Western Australia, have now passed legislation 
to increase library services, and in the establishment in 1937 of the Australian Institute of 
Librarians to improve the standard of librarianship. This body was reconstituted 
in 1949 as the Library Association of Australia, its functions now including the promotion 
and improvement of libraries and library services. The Association conducts annual 
examinations for which students are prepared by courses of instruction in all States. 
Formal library schools exist in the National Library, Canberra, and the Public Libraries 
at Sydney and Melbourne. 

2. Commonwealth.—(i) Commonwealih National Library. This library was created 
as the Commonwealth Parliamentary Library in 1901. The library of Congress was 
chosen in 1903 as the model upon which its collections and services should be developed 
and it has therefore assembled a great reference collection with special emphasis on 
Australian material and rendering services on a national basis. 

While the provision of a reference service to Members of Parliament and to Govern- 
ment Departments remains a primary responsibility, the National Library now offers 
research facilities to University institutions in the Australian Capital Territory and to 
students of Australian history and affairs, publishes basic bibliographies in the field of 
Australiana and serves as a free public library for residents of the Australian Capital 
Territory. 
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In 1950 it contained about 350,000 volumes, together with many tens of thousands 
of pamphlets, pictures, prints, maps, manuscripts and historical objects, scores of thousands 
of feet of microfilm, about two million feet of moving picture films and 100,000 cubio 
feet of archives. It is particularly strong in the social sciences, in its holdings of Govern- 
ment publications, Aust-aliana, and material relating to countries of the Pacific and 
adjacent regions. 


The rapid growth of its Australiana, strengthened by the acquisition of the Petherick 
collection of 16,500 items in 1911, and the notable collection of Cook manuscripts in 
1923, caused the Library Committee in the latter year to adopt the title of “‘ Common- 
wealth National Library ”’. 


It has been enriched by severa! important gifts, notably the Gregory Mathews 
collection on Australian Ornithology in 1940, and the Ferguson collection of books, 
manuscripts and pictures relating to Australia and the South Seas in 1946. The great 
pictorial collection of Rex Nan Kivell in the same field was received on indefinite loan 
in 1947. 

The National Library’s activity in the field of Australiana was substantially advanced 
when, following the posting of a Liaison Officer to London in 1944, arrangements were 
concluded to microfilm, in association with the Public Library of New South Wales, 
original records relating to Australia in the Public Record Office and elsewhere. 
Acquisition of these microfilms will permit resumption at a later date of the Historical 
Records of Australia of which 34 volumes had been published by 1926. 


The operation of the Commonwealth Publications Exchange Agency, established 
in 1947, brings substantial sets of official publications of oversea countries as well as those 
of research institutions and learned societies throughout the world. Under the 
Commonwealth Copyright Act of 1912 the publisher of every book, pamphlet, etc., 
printed in Australia is required to deposit a copy in the Library. 


In 1945, following the death of President Roosevelt, the Government established, as 
its memorial to him, a Roosevelt wing in the Library, housing a comprehensive and 
growing collection of material illustrating the growth and activity of the American people. 


Following the appointment of the War Archives Committee in 1942, the National 
Library become an Archival Authority for the war-time records of all Commonwealth 
Departments and agencies other than the Service Departments. the latter being entrusted 
to the Australian War Memorial. In 1947 the activity was extended to cover all records 
created since 1901. Repositories have been established in Canberra, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Brisbane, and to date over 1,000,000 cubic feot of records have been surveyed, of 
which about 100,000 cubic feet of records of permanent historical value have been’ 
transferred to the custody of the Library. 


Following the establishment of the Australian National Film Board in 1945, the 
Library’s existing activity in the collection of Australian historical films was expanded 
into a central library of documentary and educational films and made the non-theatrical 
distributing agency in Australia for the Board, on which the Library has been represented 
since its creation. Films are loaned direct to organizations in Commonwealth Territories 
and to Commonwealth Departments and agencies, and to State Education Departments 
and Advisory Committees to supplement their individual resources. An information 
service is given on new and unusual films, and exchanges are conducted with twelve 
oversea governments. The film collection contains about 3,000 titles, together with 
Australian historical films and a great number of film strips. 


Training in librarianship for Commonwealth Government Departments and for 

students from the States has been a function since 1938. A post-graduate library school 

. is conducted in which students are prepared for the examinations of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Australia. 


The National Library is also responsible for providing and servicing the Australian 
reference libraries at all Commonwealth Government establishments overseas. These 
now number 36, those in London and New York being major collections under the direct 
control of officers of the National Library. The services to Commonwealth Territories 
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began in 1936, when, with the assistance of a Carnegie grant of 7,500 dollars, free library 
services were established in association with the local Administrations. All of these were 
interrupted by the 1939-45 War, but have since been re-established on an extended 
basis in Papua-New Guinea and in the Northern Territory, as well as in Norfolk Island 
and Nauru. The National Library selects, purchases and catalogues the major part of 
the book stocks, assists in meeting reference needs, and provides from its staff the Chief 
Librarian in the Northern Territory. In Papua-New Guinea the central library is at 
Port Moresby, with regional libraries at Rabaul, Lae and Samarai, and several small 
branches. Parcels of books, carried free by the postal service, are sent to remote areas. 


Since the transfer of the seat of Government to Canberra in 1927, the National 
Library has been accommodated in more than one building in Canberra. Plans are being 
drawn for further building on its permanent site to enable a consolidation of its collections 

and services. , 

: A union catalogue of serials in the social sciences held by Australian libraries has been 
compiled and the following publications issued :—Historical records of Australia—34 
volumes, 12s. 6d. per volume (publication temporarily suspended in 1926) ; Parliamentary 
Handbook and record of elections—eleven issues, 10s. 6d. per volume ; Annual catalogue 
of Australian publications—No. 1, 1936 to date, 28. per volume; Books published in 
Australia, a list of books supplied under copyright—January—March, 1946 to date 
(monthly); Select list of representative works dealing with Australia (reprinted from 
the Official Year Book)—1933 to 1948 (annual); Australian books (supersedes Select 
list}—1939 to date (annual); Australia Public Affairs Information Service (subject index 
to current literature)——July, 1945 to date (monthly); Catalogue of 16 mm. films—r1950, 
and supplement 1951, 10s. 

(ii) Patent Office Library. The library of the Commonwealth Patent Office, Canberra 
contains over 56,000 volumes. Patent specifications of inventions are received from the 
principal countries of the world, and a wide range of technical literature and periodicals 
is available. 

(iii) Other Departmental Libraries. The following Commonwealth authorities in 
Canberra have specialized collections in their own fields, and in addition draw largely 
on the National Library :—Attorney-General’s Department, Australian War Memorial, 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, Commonwealth Forestry and Timber 
Bureau, Department of Commerce and Agriculture, Department of External Affairs, 
Department of External Territories, Department of Health, Department of National 
Development, Department of Trade and Customs, Department of Works and Housing, 
and News and Information Bureau of the Department of the Interior. 

The Department of Labour and National Service has its main library in Melbourne, . 
and branch libraries in Sydney and Adelaide. Other departmental libraries in Melbourne 
are those of the Department of Air, Department of Defence, Department of Social Services 
and Postmaster-General’s Department. The library of the Commonwealth Office of 
Education was established in Sydney during 1945. 

(iv) Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. The head 
office in East Melbourne maintains a library covering all branches of science except the 
medical sciences. In addition, each division and section of the Organization has its own 
library ; together, these form a series of specialist libraries covering such subjects as food 
preservation, horticulture, fisheries, entomology, botany, agriculture, veterinary science, 
animal husbandry, building research, dairy products, etc. There are 22 such branches, 
each with its own staff varying in number from one to sixteen, and also smaller collectionn 
under the care of research officers aided by visiting librarians. Ten of the branches are in 
Victoria, eight in New South Wales, two in South Australia, and one each in the Australian 
Capital Territory and Queensland. 

The Head Office Library maintains a union catalogue of the holdings of all C.S.1.R.0. 
libraries, and smaller union catalogues are being developed among groups of branch 
libraries with similar interests. 

The collections are particularly strong in the publications of oversea scientific and 
technical research institutions, with many of which exchange relations exist. 


The general public may have access to these materials for reference purposes. 
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3. States.—(i) Metropolitan Public Libraries. In each of the capital cities there is a well- 
equipped Public Library, the institutions in Melbourne and Sydney especially comparing 
very favorably with similar institutions elsewhere in the world. The following statement 
gives the number of volumes in the Public Library of each capital city at 30th June, 


1950 :— 
METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 30th JUNE, 1950. 








Number of Volumes !n— 














City. | Ordinary | Country Total 
Reference | Lendin | Lendin, 
| Branch. aed : Hesaeee 

Canberra(a) a felt 350,000 | Po i (b) 350,000 
Sydney... oe wie | (c) 460,689 | (d) ‘ 122,882 583,571 
Melbourne se ae 584,622 ! 124,258 | 32,215 741,095 
Brisbane .. ee 96,887 | Se 12,262 109,149 
Adelaide ~ 209,417 27,717 | (e) 49,100 286,234 
Perth F ae ae 183,753 a (f) 6,325 190,078 
Hobart... isd bes 43,741 21,214 | (g) 118,107 183,062 

(a) Includes Parliamentary section. (b) Books are lent to libraries or students throughout 
Australia whenever necessary for research work. (c) Includes 150,106 volumes in the Mitchell 
Library. (d) The maintenance and control of the ordinary lending branch of the Public Library at 


Sydney were transferred in 1908 to the Municipal Council. In 1950, books in this Itbrary numbered 
1¥2,732. (e) Includes 21,110 in the Country Lending Service, 5,691 in Children’s Branch and 22,299 
in Children’s Book Service. (f) Includes 3,576 volumes in the Schoo} Libraries Branch. (9) Includes 
82,657 volumes in the Children’s Branch. 


(ii) New South Wales. The Free Library Movement in New South Wales, founded 
for the establishment of a system of public libraries on the basis suggested in the Munn- 
Pitt Report of 1935, helped to pave the way for the Library Act 1939, which wae fully 
proclaimed as from 1st January, 1944. The Library Board was fully constituted in 
1944, and came into effective operation in September of that year. Ninety-eight local 
authorities have adopted the Library Act and during 1949-50 spent £133,482 on their 
libraries from rates, as well as £37,000 received in subsidy. There are 82 libraries, 
containing 520,820 volumes, being operated by 62 councils. 


The Joint Coal Board made grants for library purposes to Councils in coal mining 

«areas, a grant of £5,000 having been made to the City of Greater Wollongong to help 

establish a mobile library service to mining centres, and a grant of £4,150 to the City of 
Greater Newcastle to meet part of the cost of establishing a library at Wallsend. 


The State Library has been housed since 1942 in a new building, whose reading 
room provides seating accommodation for 500 persons, and has 50,000 volumes in open 
access. Within four years, however, the old building had to be reoccupied in part owing 
to lack of space caused by the Library’s extended functions. 


New South Wales departmental libraries are staffed by officers seconded from the 
State Library, which also provides a central book buying and master cataloguing service 
for departmental libraries, and municipal and shire libraries constituted under the 1939 
Act. 

In 1943 the Banks Memorial Trust was set up to report on the best uso of funds 
which had accumulated since 1905. The government has approved of a memorial at 
Kurnell. and of the publication of the Banks Papers. 


The State Library has undertaken the management of the libraries of the University 
Tutorial Class and the Workers’ Educational Association. 


The Country Circulation Department forwards books on loan to State schools, to 
Schools of Arts and to individual students. During 1949-50, 67,340 books were lent to 
small State schools. 31,719 to Schools of Arts and small country libraries, 306 to the Far 
Western Division, while 26,044 reference works were lent to individual country students. 
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The Mitchell Library in Sydney of more than 60,000 volumes and pamphlets, and 
300 paintings, principally relating to Australasia and the Southern Pacific, and valued at 
£100,000, was bequeathed to the trustees of the Public Library in 1905 by Mr. D. 8S. 
Mitchell, together with an endowment of £70,000. The testator stipulated that the 
regulations of the British Museum were to be adopted as far as possible, hence the library 
is the resort of specialists. There are now 150,106 volumes in the library, in addition to 
valuable manuscripts, collections of Australian postage and fiscal stamps, and various 
pictures, coins, etc. 

In Newcastle, Dr. Roland Pope has given his collection, worth £10,000, which is 
being housed temporarily at the School of Arts. 


Other important libraries in New South Wales are the Australian Museum, 32,933 
volumes ; Teachers’ Colleges, 105,995; Technical Education Branch, 64,998; Public 
Schools, 864,704; Railways’ Institute, 141,343; Road Transport and Tramways 
Institute, 43,728; Cooper Library of the New South Wales Public School Teachers’ 
Federation, 17,467; and the Library at the National Herbarium, 10,000 volumes. At 
30th June, 1950 the Parliamentary Library contained 103,175 volumes. 

(iii) Victoria. A Library Service Board appointed in 1940 to inquire into existing 
library services issued its report in November, 1944. This recommended the establish. 
ment of a State Libraries Board, and suggested a plan for State financial aid. The Free 
Library Service Board Act of December, 1946 set up a Free Library Service Board of 
nine members to assist in the organization and promotion of free library services by 
municipal and other authorities, to register libraries, recommend the allocation of grants, 
promote library service in State schools, and to provide advisory services to registered - 
free libraries and associated institutions. 


There are now 33 municipalities offering adequate library facilities to approximately 
550,000 citizens, that is, about 27 per cent. of the States’ population. Nine of these 
serve 339,600 people in the metropolitan area, and 24 serve 214,000 in the country. 


Government expenditure on libraries for the year 1949-50 was £49,400. Of this 
amount £43,400 was allocated to municipal libraries, £5,500 to 200 country mechanics’ 
institute libraries and £500 to 34 children’s libraries. 


With the passing of the Public Library Act 1944, the Public Library of Victoria 
was separated for administrative purposes from the National Gallery and the Museum, 
and is now controlled by a Board of seven members concerned with the Library only. 
The Library provides reference services with a collection of some 570,000 volumes, 2,500 
current periodicals and 450 current newspapers; lending services to metropolitan 
borrowers ; country lending services to individual readers throughout the State; and 
travelling library services by a box system to rural and provincial libraries. 


“The Reference Library reading room, opened in 1913, is capable of seating 320 
readers at a time, with an additional 50 readers in a special Art Room. The Library 
is particularly strong in Australiana, early and fine modern printing, English county 
records and genealogy, Shakespeariana and the fine arts. Associated with the Reference 
Library is the Victorian Historical Collection containing 13,000 documents, maps, 
paintings and other items illustrating the history of the Stato. 

(iv) Queensland. Prior to 1945 Queensland’s library needs were met by the State 
Public Library, established in 1902 and administered by the Chief Secretary’s Department, 
and by Schools of Arts or similar libraries in metropolitan and country districts supported 
by members’ subscriptions. The Libraries Act 1943 constituted a Library Board “ to 
attain efficient co-ordination and improvement of the library facilities of the State with 
the object of placing such facilities on a sound basis for the benefit and educationai 
improvement of the citizens generally throughout the State”. : 

The control and management of the Public Library has been entrusted to the Board, 
which had built up the book collection to 96,224 volumes in 1948-49, and 109,149 in 
1949-50. The Libraries Act Amendment Act of 1949 provides for the deposit in the 
Public Library of a copy of all books, pamphlets, maps and other printed material published 
in Queensland. 
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As a long-range policy, the Board has planned a State-wide and co-ordinated modern 
library service, but meantime, as an immediate programme, subsidy is granted on a fifty 
per cent. basis on books, library accommodation and equipment, with an upper limit of 
£1,000 in respect of the latter. 


The Act empowers local authorities to establish library facilities and to take over 
the management of Schools of Arts when requested to do so by the trustees of the Schools 
of Arts or when the local authority deems it advisable. 


Five Schools of Arts were transferred to local authorities in 1948-49, and nine in 
1949-50, making a total of 23. The Brisbane City Council has established seven libraries, 
of which four have separate children’s collections, and hopes to increase the number to 
28. The number of local bodies subsidized was 87 in 1948-49, and 68 in 1949-50. The 
Board’s policy is to subsidize not more than one local body in any area in providing 
library facilities. 


A country extension service for people residing outside the metropolitan area is now 
operating on a limited scale. Its book collection numbered 7,172 in 1948-49, and 12,262 
in 1949-50. 


The Oxley Memorial Library was established under the terms of a Declaration of 
Trust dated 26th August, 1926, from the balance of moneys remaining in the Oxley 
Centenary Fund. Its object is the promotion of the study of Australian literature, 
literature relating to Australia and Queensland historical material. The library, housed 
in the Public Library since 1934, remained under separate administration until 1946, 
when its assets were transferred to the Library Board. Since that date it has been 
administered as a department of the Public Library, and the collection kept segregated. 
It is governed by a committee which has advisory powers only. During the year 1949-50 
its holdings in volumes increased from 14,069 to 14,768. A valuable addition in 1950 
was the L’Estrange collection of Queensland stamps. 


The library of the Parliament of Queensland was established in 1860. It contained 
in 1950 approximately 74,000 volumes, consisting of official publications and books 
devoted largely to history and the social sciences. The cataloguing and reclassification 
of the library commenced in 1948. An amendment to the Act in 1949 entitles the library 
to a copy of every book published in Queensland. 


(v) South Australia. Following the Price Report of 1937, which stressed the need 
for a free lending service for metropolitan and country readers, and suggested the 
establishment of a State Libraries Board, the Public Library of South Australia was 
separated from the Museum and Art Gallery early in 1940 and became a government 
department, administered by a Principal Librarian and a Libraries Board. 


In the Reference department there are about 210,000 volumes and seating for 300 
readers. Most of the books may be borrowed, and about 32,000 volumes are lent every 
year. Over 3,000 periodicals are filed, and the collection of newspapers includes every 
newspaper printed in South Australia. 


The Adelaide Lending department, which lends books to persons living in the 
metropolitan area, has 29,000 books, 17,000 registered borrowers, and an annual book 
issue of 232,000 volumes. 


In the Country Lending Service there are 44,000 volumes, of which about half are 
suitable for children. In 1949-50 this service sent out 41,000 volumes to adults and 83,000 
to children, including 23,000 volumes lent to schools. 


The Research Service specializes in scientific and technical enquiries, and supple- 
ments the resources of the Public Library by borrowing from other libraries and by obtain- 
ing microfilm copies of material not available locally. It has an extensive collection of 
trade catalogues. See also Children’s Library, page 250. 


The Institutes Association in 1950 comprised 256 suburban and country libraries 
with 739,072 volumes. 
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(vi) Western Australia. During 1944 the Government appointed a provisional 
committee to report on the question of establishing free lending libraries in country 
centres. The scheme outlined in its report of January, 1945 was accepted, and a 
permanent Country Free Lending Libraries Committee established. In order to 
commence a library service for rural areas £1,000 was placed on the estimates for 1945 
and 1946, funds being made available on a £1 for £1 basis up to £50. By July, 1945, 
eight such libraries had been started, and by 1950, 50 libraries were receiving aid undor 
the scheme, which is worked through the Municipalities and Road Boards. In each 
case the local authority makes its own arrangements for the supervision and lending 
of books. 


In 1945 an Archives Branch was established at the Public Library as a repository 
for the non-current records of the Government and other historical material relating to 
Western Australia. Also, the collection of the Western Australia Historical Society is 
being housed in the Public Library. 


An Adult Education Library of 12.000 volumes of general reading and fiction provides 
for readers in metropolitan and country areas. The library is conducted by the Adult 
Education Board and requires no deposit from its readers. The Board pays outward 
freight for country readers. 


(vii) Tasmania. Library service in Tasmayia has expanded rapidly during the past 
few years. Under the Libraries Act 1943 the Tasmanian Library Board was constituted, 
and the State Library of Tasmania was established on 1st January, 1944. The Board, in 
addition to administering the State Library head-quarters in Hobart, is responsible for 
the extension of library services throughout the State and for the control of State aid. 
Municipalities adopting the Act spend the proceeds of local rates on library premises, 
salaries and maintenance, and books for permanent retention. State aid is provided in 
the form of books of a value equal to the amount collected in rates, which are exchanged 
at intervals. In Launceston State aid is given in cash. ‘The Launceston City Council 
now contributes approximately £3,079 per annum, and a like amount is received in State 
aid. Since the library became free under the Act, membership has increased from 1,000 
to over 16,500. 


Of the 49 municipalities in the State, 34 have adopted the Act and seven libraries 
have been established with the support of the Hydro-Electric Commission. 


The State Library provides lending and reference services for the people of Hobart 
and operates a reference service for people throughout the State. In addition, it conducts 
screenings of documentary films, recitals of recorded music, summer schools, lectures, 
library weeks in country centres, puppetry demonstrations, etc. 


The Parliamentary Library works in close collaboration with the State Library, 
which provides a reference officer to serve members during session, and undertakes to 
catalogue all new books added to the library as well as supplying recreational reading. 


4. University Libraries.—The libraries of the Australian Universities provide material 
not only for the education of graduates and undergraduates, but also for scholars, research 
workers and practical investigators all over the continent. Much of the material they 
contain is not available elsewhere, for although in most cases smaller, they are in many 
directions more highly specialized than the public libraries. They lend to one another 
and to State and private institutions as well as to individual investigators. Each of them 
is governed by a librarian, who is responsible as a rule to an executive sub-committee 
and a committee which is practically co-extensive with the professional staff. In size, 
the Library of the University of Sydney is the third library in Australia, and the Libraries 
of the Universities of Adelaide and Melbourne are respectively seventh and eighth. The 
following table shows the sizes and rates of growth and expenditure of the Australian 
university libraries ; it is impossible to give borrowing statistics, as they differ too widely 
to be comparable without much explanation. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, 1950. 


Accessions 





University. Volumes. | during year. Expenditure. 
| 
No. | No. £ 
Sydney i 8 Be ed 330,886 | 7,151 21,909 
Melbourne a2 ned ne et 169,049 . 9,563 33,490 
Queensland... as a ae 103,383 75383 14,460 
Adelaide Bs ze Be 4 157,397 ° 4,610 15,463 
Western Australia 2 oe ‘ 95,000 | 3,688 10,696 
Tasmania ec oe ie a 74,042 | 3,171 10,720 
New England University College .. a8 19,055 | 1,490 3,705 
Canberra University College ie es 


9,517 2,132 4,095 





The first books were bought for the Library of the University of Sydney as early 
as 1851 ; only since 1910, however, has it possessed a building of its own. It is named 
after its principal benefactor, Thomas Fisher, who bequeathed to it in 1885 the sum of 
£30,000. It contains an up-to-date bookstack of glass and steel and a fine reading room 
in which, since the beginning of 1941, about 18,000 volumes of the collection have been 
made available on open access shelves. In addition, members of the teaching staff 
and certain classes of undergraduates are admitted to the bookstacks; all readers are 
encouraged to borrow freely. The Library possesses a large number of periodicals, 
eapecially scientific, valuable collections of seventeenth-century pamphlets and 
Elizabethan translations from the classics, and an extensive collection of Australian 
literature. Besides medical and law branches, there are a number of departmental 
libraries. 


Early in 1854 the University of Melbourne made its first allocation for books, but 
the Library was housed in temporary quarters for a number of years. In recent years 
the university authorities have treated the Library generously, and there have been some 
welcome benefactions, but accommodation is insufficient and a new library building is a 
pressing need of the University. The W. L. Baillieu Trust has made available the first 
instalments of a £100,000 gift for building purposes. All the books are accessible on 
open shelves, and though the Library is intended primtarily for reference purposes, 
borrowing, except of text-books and certain valuable volumes, is made as easy as possible, 
The Library is administered from the centrally situated general library ; there is a large 
medical branch library specially rich in periodicals, and smaller branch libraries in some 
of the science departments. 


The Library of the University of Queensland, founded in 1911, began with £3,000 
worth of books, £2,000 having been raised by public subscription and £1,000 granted 
by the Government, The main library is now in its own building in the new university, 
St. Lucia. 


The Adelaide University Library bears the title of its original benefactor, Robert 
Barr Smith, who, with members of this family in and after 1892, gave the University 
about £50,000 for library purposes. Some 20,000 volumes are shelved in the reading 
room and are available to the ordinary student. Up-to-date steel bookstacks provide 
accommodation for about 100,000 volumes. Borrowing facilities are available to all 
matriculated students, to country students and to graduates. There are medical and 
law departmental libraries. The medical library has on permanent loan the collection 
of the Institute of Medical and Veterinary Science, and also incorporates the library 
of the British Medical Association (South Australian Branch). 


In the University of Western Australia the first permanent library staff was not 
appointed until 1927. Provision of permanent library accommodation was not possible 
when the university moved to its present site, and space and facilities have consequently 
been inadequate. Extensions to the temporary quarters were made in 1946. The whole 
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eollection, consisting of about 95,000 volumes, is accessible on open shelves, and there 
are several departmental libraries. A special feature is the use made of student 
co-operation. 

The Library of the University of Tasmania was founded in 1893, but for many 
years it comprised little more than a collection of text-books. In 1913 a substantial 
increase of funds was allotted and important gifts were received. In 1919 it was 
organized for the first time in accordance with modern library practice. A full-time 
librarian was appointed for the first time at the end of 1945, and the staff has increased 
from two to ten. The Library is now providing a cataloguing service for the library of 
the Royal Society of Tasmania. 


The New England University College Library was founded in 1938, and bears the 
name of its first benefactor, Sir William Dixon. At the end of 1950 it contained some 
19,055 volumes mainly on open shelves. 


The Canberra University College Library was established in 1938. At the end of 
1950 it contained 9,517 volumes, which are on open shelves; reference books may be 
borrowed. 


The library of the Australian National University is unique in that it is designed to 
serve the research staff of a wholly post-graduate institution. It specializes in the fields 
of the physical and medical sciences, excluding clinical materials. In the social sciences 
and Pacific studies consideration is given to the holdings of the Commonwealth National 
Library to avoid unnecessary duplication. The library was established in 1948 and 
operated in Melbourne until December, 1950, when the main library was transferred to 
Canberra, the biochemistry and microbiology sections remaining in Melbourne with the 
respective departments of the university. The collection comprises some 45,000 volumes, 
and in addition a special collection of 30,000 books in Chinese. 


5. Children’s Libraries and School Libraries,—(i) General. A survey conducted early 

in 1946 revealed that only @ small proportion of children was being catered for by 

adequate library service. The effective use made of the few existing children’s libraries 
is proof that the growing interest in this branch of library work will be well rewarded. 


(ii) New South Wales. Children’s libraries are being developed as departmenta of 
municipal and shire libraries. Three formerly independent children’s libraries at Mosman, 
Wollongong and Moss Vale are now departments of municipal and shire libraries and 
have greatly increased budgets. 


From 1937-38, school library work has been fostered by the State Library in 
co-operation with the Education Department. A ‘Model School Library”’ was 
established, and vacation classes for teacher librarians are held. In 1948 there were 63 
district units under the central library scheme. Subsidies paid by the Department during 
1949-50 amounted to £2,197. 


(iii) Victoria. Since 1943-44 children’s libraries have shared a grant of £500 between 
them, the number participating in 1950 being 34. 


The Education Department is making provision for libraries in new schools being 
erected. Where accommodation is available in existing schools, grants of up to £4 for 
£1 are provided to furnish and equip libraries. In addition, the Government subsidizes 
the purchase of approved books on the basis of £1 for £1, or £2 for £1, according to the 
size of the school, to a maximum grant of £60 per annum. In 1948-49 the total govern- 
ment contribution for this purpose was £10,549. 


With the assistance of school committees and municipalities, subsidized by the 
Department, many country districts have established circulating group libraries. Boxes 
of books are circulated to all schools in the group, changes being made at the commence- 
ment of each school term. During 1949, twenty-six such groups were functioning. 


Financed by a bequest from the late William Gillies, a scheme of circulating libraries 
for amall schools, particularly in remote areas, has been operating for some yeare. At 
present 441 schools benefit from this scheme. 
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The Department has a Library Services Officer with a small staff to advise and assist 
schools in the organization of libraries. A number of Education Department teachers 
have been trained at the Library School of the Public Library of Victoria, and an increasing 
number of schools have well-equipped library rooms with trained teacher-librarians in 
charge. 

(iv) Queensland. The purchase of books in State school libraries in Queonsland is 
financed by school committees and parents’ associations, with a subsidy from the 
Department of Public Instruction on a £1 for £1 basis. The subsidy was suspended 
from 1931 to 1943. 

In 1937 a system of Circulating Supplementary Readers was commenced. Books 
are graded for age levels and are moved from school to school, sufficient copies of each 
book for a whole class being sent, and reading being done in school. There are 96,000 
such books now in use, the distribution at present being confined to primary schools. 

(v) South Australia. A Children’s Library of .6,000 volumes is used by school 
classes and individual children living in the metropolitan area. The books are lent to 
children of 14 years and over, and non-fiction may be borrowed by children of any age. 

(vi) Western Australia. For schools with more than two teachers, including high 
schools and technical schools, £1 for £1 subsidy up to £50 is granted each year. New 
primary schools are provided with a room for a library, while high schools and some 
technical schools have a teacher acting as librarian. 

For schools with one or two teachers there are two services. Through the Small 
Schools Fixed Library Service reference books up to the value of £12 are supplied annually 
to be kept permanently in the school. The Charles Hadley Travelling Library provides 
recreational reading, and operates 250 boxes which can be exchanged every three months 
through a local school acting as distributing centre for a district. All boxes are returned 
to head-quarters for repair and renewal at the end of the year. The government grants 
£250 per annum for this service, and the participating schools contribute the commission 
received from the Commonwealth Bank for the teachers’ services—about £200. 

Children in isolated country areas are catered for by books sent out by the State 
Correspondence Schools Library. The children are kept in touch with the Library by 
means of radio talks and leaflets issued periodically. There is as yet no general scheme 
to serve children in the metropolitan area. 

The Federation of Police and Citizens Boys’ Clubs of Western Australia aims at 
establishing a system of circulating boxes of books at an estimated cost of £10,000. Books 
are in circulation to 44 centres, of which 15 are Police Boys’ Clubs,24 State Schools, and 5 
Children’s Libraries. 

Western Australian Children’s Book Council Inc. was incorporated in 1948 and 
receives a government grant to assist its work of interesting local authorities in establishing 
children’s free libraries. 

(vii) Tasmania. Early in 1945 an appeal fund was opened for the establishment of 
Lady Clark Memorial Children’s Libraries. The fund closed on 30th June, 1947, with an 
approximate total of £17,000. With its head-quarters at the State Library, in Hobart, 
it aims to serve all children in Tasmania with books. It works through the municipal 
authorities ; at 30th June, 1950 children’s libraries had been established in 46 munie 
cipalities, including Hobart, and five special Hydro-electric districts, children’s books 
being provided on a population basis. 

Practically all State secondary schools in Tasmania have libraries, with full-time 
librarians in four of them. The libraries of the Friends’ School, Hobart, and the Hobart 
High School are among the foremost of their kind in Australia. 

A Schools’ Library Service assists with loans of curriculum books, 30 at a time, and 
provides advice and guidance in the use of books, The majority of primary schools have 
libraries ; most area schools, in particular, have good ones. 

The Education Department sends, each year, selected students or teachers to the 
Library School in Sydney. 


6. Industrial Libraries—Before the war industrial libraries were practically 
anknown in Australia, but during recent years many manufacturing firms have found it 
necessary to establish libraries to keep their scientific staffs informed of the latest 
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technical advances. At present there are seventeen libraries staffed by trained librarians 
attached to commercial organizations in Sydney, and 38 libraries in government and 
semi-government departments and scientific institutions. There are some 60 industrial 
libraries in Victoria, and several in other States. 

7. Microfilms.—The following libraries supply microfilm or photostat copies of 
material, usually at a small charge (the letter “‘ P ” signifies photostat supplied and ‘“M” 
microfilm supplied) :—Awustralian Capital Territory—Australian War Memorial (P), 
Commonwealth National Library (PM); New South Wales—Metropodlitan Water 
Sewerage and Drainage Board (P), Public Library of New South Wales (M), 
Standards Association of Australia (P), School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine 
(M), Fisher Library, University of Sydney (PM); Véctoria—Commonwealth Serum 
Laboratories (P), Technical Information Section, Munitions Supply Lahoratories (PM), 
Public Library of Victoria (M), Standards Association of Australia (Melbourne Branch) 
(P), University of Melbourne (PM); Queensland—Public Library (P); South Australia— 
Public Library of South Australia (PM), University of Adelaide (PM), Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute (P) ; and Z'asmania—University of Tasmania (PM). 


§ 13, Public Museums. 


The Australian Museum in Sydney, founded in 1836, is the oldest institution of ite 
kind in Australia. In addition to possessing fine collections of the usual objects found in 
kindred institutions, the Museum contains a very valuable and complete set of specimens 
of Australian fauna. The cost of construction of the building to 30th June, 1950 was 
£86,560. The number of visitors to the institution during 1949-50 was 225,101, and the 
average attendance on week-days 422, and on Sundays 1,361. The expenditure for 
1949-50 amounted to £32,014. A valuable library containing 32,933 volumes is attached 
tothe Museum. Courses of evening popular lectures are delivered and lecturers also visit 
distant suburbs and country districts, while afternoon lectures for school children are 
provided. Nature talks are also broadcast by radio. Representative collections illus- 
trative of the natural wealth of the country are to be found in the Agricultural and Forestry 
Museum and the Mining and Geological Museum. The latter institution prepares collec- 
tions of specimens to be used as teaching aids to country schools. The ‘‘ Nicholson ” 
Museum of Antiquities, the ‘‘ Macleay ’”’ Museum of Natural History and the Museum of 
Normal and Morbid Anatomy attached to the University, and the National Herbarium 
and Botanical Museum at the Sydney Botanic Gardens, are all accessible to the public. — 
There is a Museum of Applied Arts and Sciences in Sydney with branches in five country 
centres. Expenditure during the year 1950 was £27,566. Valuable research work is 
being performed by the scientific staff in connexion with oil and other products of the 
eucalyptus and the gums, kinos, tanning materials, and other economic products of 
native vegetation generally. - 

The National Museum at Melbourne, devoted to natural history, geology and ethno- 
logy, is located in the eastern section of the Public Library Building. The National Art 
Gallery is situated in the same building. The Museum of Applied Science, also housed under 
the same roof, contained at 30th June, 1949, 23,120 exhibits which cover applied and 
economic aspects of all branches of science. There is a fine Museum of Botany and Plant 
Products in the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. In addition to the large collection in the 
geological museum attached to the Mines Department in Melbourne, well-equipped 
museums of mining and geological specimens are established in connexion with the 
Schools of Mines in the chief mining districts. 

The Queensland Museum, founded in 1855, comprises exhibited and ‘reference 
collections of zoology, geology and ethnology. It is entirely maintained by the State 
Government, and cost of the building was £31,736. Expenditure for the year 1949-50 
was £11,225, including loan expenditure of £293. The collections are principally, but 
not exclusively, Australian ; there is, for example, the excellent series of ethnological 
material formed by Sir William McGregor in New Guinea. The publication is Memoire 
of the Queensland Museum which was preceded by the Annals of the Queensland Museum, 
The library is extensive and valuable, and of great assistance to research workers in the 
State. 
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The Queensland Geological Survey Museum has branches in Townsville, opened in 
1886, and in Brishane, opened in 1892. 

Under the Public Library Act of 1884 the South Australian Institute ceased to exist, 
and the books contained therein were divided amongst the Museum, Public Library, 
Art Gallery and the Adelaide Circulating Library. The South Australian Museum 
has considerable collections of most branches of natural history and was attended by 
120,000 visitors in 1949-50. Cost of construction of the Museum building was returned 
as £65,000. In 1949-50 expenditure was £19,137. 

The latest available returns show that the Western Australian Museum and Art 
Gallery contains altogether 202,000 specimens, of an estimated value of £105,500. The 
Museum, Art Gallery, and Library are housed in one building, and the visitors to the 
combined institutions during the year reached 80,000. At the 30th June, 1950, the 
structure was valued at £65,500. 

There are two museums in Tasmania—the Tasmanian Museum at Hobart, and the 
“Victoria Museum and Art Gallery at Launceston—both of which contain valuable 
collections of botanical, mineral, and miscellaneous ‘products. The Museums received 
aid from the Government during 1949-50 to the extent of £7,050. The cost of construc- 
tion in each case is included in that of Art Galleries given below. 


§ 14. Public Art Galleries. 


The National Art Gallery of New South Wales originated in the Academy 
of Art founded in 1871. Cost of construction of the present building amounted 
to about £96,000. At the end of 1949 its contents, which are valued at £261,000, 
comprised 1,080 oil paintings, 665 water colours, 1,842 black and white, 232 
statuary and bronzes, and 1,054 ceramics, works in metal and miscellaneous. Since 
1895 loan collections of pictures have been regularly forwarded for exhibition in important 
country towns. 

The National Gallery at Melbourne at 30th June, 1949 contained 2,125 oil paintings, 
7792 objects of statuary, bronzes, ceramics, etc., and 21,887 water colour drawinga, 
engravings and photographs. The Gallery is situated in the samo building as the 
Museum and Public Library, the total cost of construction being £439,000. Cost of 
purchases during 1948-49 was £24,807 and the total to that date amounted to £717,619. 
Several munificent bequests have been made to the institution. That of Mr. Alfred 
Felton, given in 1904, amounts to about £8,000 per annum. In 1973, Mr. John Connell 
presented his collection of art furniture, silver, pictures, etc., the whole being valued at 
£10,000. There are provincial art galleries at Ballarat, Bendigo, Geelong, Castlemaine 
and Warrnambool, and periodically pictures are sent on loan from the National Gallery. 

The Queensland National Art Gallery, situated in the Executive Buildings, Brisbane, 
was founded in 1895, and contains a small, but well chosen collection of pictures, At 
the end of 1950 there were on view 279 oil paintings, 135 water colours, 243 black and 
white, and 44 pieces of statuary, together with 158 various prints, mosaics, and miniatures. 
Exclusive of exhibits on loan, the contents are valued at about £23,500. Visitors during 
the year averaged 925 on Sundays and 214 on week-days. 

The Art Gallery at Adelaide dates from 1880, when the Government expended 
£2,000 in the purchase of pictures, which were exhibited in the Public Library Building 
in 1882. The liberality of private citizens caused the gallery rapidly to outgrow the 
accommodation provided for it in 1889 at the Exhibition Building, and on the receipt 
of a bequest of £25,000 from the late Sir Thomas Elder, the Government erected the 
present building, which was opened in April, 1900. The Gallery also received bequests 
of £16,500 in 1903 from the estate of Dr. Morgan Thomas, and valuable prints and £3,000 
in 1907 from Mr. David Murray. In 1935 Mr. Alex Melrose gave £10,000 for the extension 
of the building. At the 30th June, 1950 there were in the Gallery 1,438 paintings in oil 
and water colouf, 549 drawings and black and white, and 67 items of statuary, the 
contents being valued at £88,600. The cost of construction of the Art Gallery amonnted 
to £48,000. 
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The foundation stone of the present Art Gallery at Perth in Western Australia was 
laid in 1901, and the Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery are all situated in the one 
structure, The collection comprises 223 oil paintings, 149 water colours, 371 black and 
white, 276 statuary, and 1,275 ceramic and other art objects, the whole being valued at 
£32,500. Cost of construction of the buildings amounted to £10,000. 

In Tasmania, the Art Gallery at Hobart was opened in 1887. At June, 1950 the 
contents consisted of 109 oil paintings, 56 water colours, 7 black and white, 3 statuary, and 
521 etchings, engravings, etc. The cost of construction of the building was £4,500, 
Expenditure in 1949-50 was £6,207. 

The Art Gallery at Launceston was erected in 1888 at a cost of £6,000, and opened 
on the 2nd April, 1891. Only a small proportion of the contents belongs to the gallery, 
the bulk of the pictures being obtained on loan. At June, 1950 there were on view 49 
oi] paintings, 21 water colours, 4 black and white, and 3 engravings and miscellaneous 
exhibits. Expenditure in 1949-50 was £4,402. . 


§ 15. Scientific Societies. 


1. Royal Societies.—In previous issues of the Official Year Book an outline was 
given of the origin and progress of the Royal Society in each State (see No. 22, pp. 454-5). 
The accompanying table contains the latest available statistical information regarding 
these institutions, the head-quarters of which are in the capital cities, 


ROYAL SOCIETIES : PARTICULARS, 1950. 






































| 
Mel- Bris- Ade- Can- 
Particulars. ‘ Sydney. Perth. | Hobart. 

; ¥ENey- | pourne. | bane. laide. berra, 
Year of foundation ve -. | 1866 1854 1884 1880 1914 1843 1930 
Number of members os a 369 245 268 172 183 422 60 
Vols. of transactions {ssued a 83 94 61 72 35 84 <a 
Number of books tn library -» | 30,000 | 19,100 4,000 | 10,000 4,000 | 24,393 ie 
Societies on exchange list as 420 354 240 185 187 260 +% 
Income Or in £ 1,678 1,373 364 860 468 692 38 
Expenditure ‘ £j 2,365 1,490 266 1,077, 350 654 38 

( 





2, The Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science.— 
This Aasociation was founded in 1887. Its head-quarters are at Science House, 
Gloucester-street, Sydney, and meetings are usually held biennially within the various 
States and in the Dominion of New Zealand. The last meeting was held in Sydney in 
August, 1952. 


3. Other Scientific Societies—The Linnean Society of New South Wales, with 
head-quarters in Sydney, was founded in 1874. Sir William Macleay, who died in 1891, 
during his lifetime and by his will endowed the society to the amount of £67,000, which 
has been increased by investment to approximately £100,000. The Socicty maintains a 
research bacteriologist and offers annually, to graduates of the University of Sydney, three 
research fellowships in various branches of natural history. ‘Three fellowships were 
awarded in 1950. The library comprises some 18,000 volumes, valued at about £9,000. 
Seventy-five volumes of proceedings have been issued. and the Society exchanges with 
about 250 kindred institutions and Universities throughout the world. The membership 
at the end of 1950 was 238. 

The British Astronomical! Society has a branch in Sydney, and in each of the States 
the British Medical Association has a branch. 

In addition to the societics enumerated above, there are various others in each 

tate devoted to branches of scientific investigation. 
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§ 16. State Expenditure on Education, Science and Art. 


The expenditure in each State on education, science and art during the years 1948-49 
and 1949-50 is shown in the following table. Owing to the details not being available 
in all States, the figures exclude officers’ pensions and superannuation, pay-roll tax, and 
interest and sinking fund on capital expended on buildings. The cost of the medical 
and dental inspection of school children is also excluded, as this service is more appro- 
priately classified under Public Health, etc. :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART. 














(.) 
Expenditure from— | 
: nn -- ‘ Net 
State. j Other Receipts. Expenditure. 
Revenue. Loan. Funds. | Total. | 
a wheriae es H 
1948-49. 
New South Wales 11,424,789 966,986 : 12,391,775 598,306 11,793,469 
Victoria 7,240,548, 982,320: 10,980 8,233,848 (a)164,341 8,069,507 
Queensland 35751,406: 293,121 200,705 4,245,232 59,953' 4,194,279 
South Australia ++ 2,397,392 293,774 fe * 2,691,166 64,057 2,627,109 
Western Australia .. 2,076,153 223,698 ' 2,299,851  125,012° 2,174,839 
Tasmania .. 1,131,024 206,036. + 1,337,060 9,587 1,327,473 
Pio al oe A he er 
Total 28,021,312: 2,965,935! 211,685/31,198,932, 1,012,256: 30,186,676 
7 ss 1 mii (aoe : a: 
1949-50. 

= 7 5 ; : 
New South Wales 13,413,467, 1,468,195 ‘14,881,658, 443,274) 14,438,384 
Victoria | 8,707.5 22' 2,122,332 3,736,10,833,590)(@)T12,520) F0,72T,070 
Queensland * 4,267,001 467,891 231,571 4,967,063, 51,024; 4,916,039 
South Australia .. 2,834,277 412,044. 3,246,321, 66,443] 3,179,878 
Western Australia .. , 2,523,133 328,446 ' 2,851,579! 110,698) 2,740,881 
Tasmania .. 4,358,399 237,375 . 1,595,774 8,378! 4,587,396 

| 
Total 33s104,399. 5,036,279] 235,307/38,375,985| 792,337) 37,583,648 

i f ! 1 














(a) In addition, fees in respect of technical education amounting to £224,764 in 1948-49 and £220,196 
in 1949-50 were received and spent by the School Councils. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PUBLIC JUSTICE. 
§ i. Lower (Magistrates’) Courts. 


1, General.—tIn considering the criminal returns of the various States, due allowance 
must be made for certain factors, such as the relative powers of the higher and lower 
courts. In the case of lower courts, the actual number of laws in each State whose 
breach renders a person liable to fine or imprisonment must be taken into account. 
Again, the attitude of the magistracy and police towards certain classes of offences is 
a factor, for in the case of liquor Jaws or laws connected with vagrancy or gaming, the 
views of the magistrates, and instructions issued. to the police, may be responsible for 
considerable variations in the numbers. The strength and distribution of the police 
forces, and the age-constitution and distribution of the population of the States, also 
influenee the results. Due weight should be given also to the prevalence of undetected 
crime, but information on this point is not available for all States. It may be mentioned 
that each State has its own separate judicial system, the Commonwealth jurisdiction 
being confined to the High Court of Australia (largely a Court of Appeal intermediate to 
the Privy Council although it has also original jurisdiction), the Commonwealth Court 
‘of Conciliation and Arbitration and the Federal Court of Bankruptcy. Full particulars 
regarding the judicial power of the Commonwealth will be found in Chapter IIT. of the 
Commonwealth Constitution which appears on page 18 of this issue. 


2. Powers of the Magistrates —(i) New South Wales. There is no general limit 
to the powers of the magistrates in regard to offences punished summarily, their authority 
depending in each case on the statute which creates the offence and gives them jurisdiction. 
Except in the case of 9 very few statutes, and excluding cumulative sentences, the power 
of sentence is limited to six months. Imprisonment in default of fine is regulated by a 
acale limiting the maximum period according to the sum ordered to be paid, but in no 
case exceeding twelve months. Actions for debt and damage within certain limits also 
come within magisterial jurisdiction. In cases of liquidated debts and damages, whether 
liquidated or unliquidated, the amount is limited to £50 before a court constituted by a 
stipendiary magistrate. The amount in actions of debt before two or more Justices 
of the Peace is limited to £30 and in actions of damage to £10, but. may extend to £30 
with the consent of the defendant. Outside the Metropolitan Area of Sydney and certain 
other prescribed districts one justice of the peace may hear cases of debt, liquidated or 
unliquidated, or damage up to £5 and to £30 by consent of parties. 


(ii) Victoria. The civil jurisdiction of magistrates is restricted to what may be 
designated ordinary debts, damages for assault, restitution of goods, etc., where the 
amount in dispute does not exceed £50, and to actions arising out of torts or contracts. 
No definite limit is fixed to the powers of the magistrates on the criminal side, and for 
some offences sentences up to two years may beimposed. The proportion of long sentencce 
is, however, comparatively small. 


(iii) Queensland. Generally speaking, the maximum term of imprisonment which 
justices can inflict is six months, but in certain exceptional cases, such as offences against, 
sections 233, 344, and 445 of the Criminal Code (betting houses, aggravated assaults, 
and illegally using animals), sentences of twelve months may be imposed. 


There is provision for applying cumulative sentences, but in practice, in general, 
not more than one sentence is made cumulative on a previous sentence. 


Magistrates have no power to deal with habitual offenders, but there are such powers 
vested in the Supreme Court. 
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(iv) South Australia. In South Australia the power of special magistrates to impose 
fine and imprisonment is defined by the special act creating the offence and conferring 
jurisdiction. In the case of minor indictable offences, triable summarily, a maximum 
penalty of £100 fine or 2 years’ imprisonment is fixed by the Justices Act 1921-1947. 
Magistrates also have power to hear certain civil actions in which the amount claimed is 
less than £750. 

(v) Western Australia. The powers of magistrates and justices in regard to offences 
triable summarily are governed by the act creating the offence and giving them 
jurisdiction, Imprisonment in default of payment of a fine is regulated by a scale limiting 
the period according to the amount of the fine but not to exceed six months. 

The civil jurisdiction of magistrates and courts is restricted in general to £250, but 
disputed actions, the subject matter of which exceeds £100, must be tried by a judge. 
By consent of the parties, any action that might be brought in the Supreme Court may be 
dealt with in a Local Court. Justices may act in the case of illness or absence of the 
magistrate. 

Magistrates are coroners and justices may be appointed as acting coroners. 

Magistrates have appellate jurisdiction under some statutes and in country districts 
act as Chairmen of the Courts of Session. They may be appointed as Commissioners 
of the Supreme Court. 

On the goldfields, the magistrate is also the warden.- 

(vi) Tasmania. Magistrates may hear and determine in Courts of Petty Sessions 
all offences other than those punishable on indictment. Stealing and analogous crimes 
where the property involved does not exceed £10 in value may be dealt with by magistrates 
unless the defendant objects. 

No general limit is fixed in respect of sentences, the statute creating the offence 
almost invariably laying down the penalty. Where this is not the case, the Contravention 
of Statutes Act 1889 provides that a fine of £50 may be imposed. Generally speaking, 
sentences which justices can inflict are limited to six months, although in several cases 
sentences of up to two years may be imposed. The aggregate term of cumulative 
sentences cannot exceed two years. 

The civil jurisdiction of magistrates is divided into two categories. A Commissioner 
of the Court of Requests, who must be a legal practitioner, and is invariably a police 
magistrate, may hear actions for the recovery of debts and damages not exceeding £100. 
The jurisdiction of these courts may be increased by proclamation to £250, and this 
has been done in five instances, Courts of General Sessions, constituted by at least 
two justices, exercise similar powers, but the jurisdiction cannot exceed £50. Only 
one court has the maximum jurisdiction, the others being limited to £30. 

3. Cases Tried at Magistrates’ Courts—The total number of arrest and summons 
cases tried at Magistrates’ Courts in each State is given below for 1939 and for the years 
1945 to 1949 :-— 








CASES TRIED AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 











State or Territory. H 1939. 1945. 1946. 1947. i 1948. 1949. 

| a ee : 

New South Wales .. | 144,848 | 141,079 173,311 | 180,835 198,456 | 205,817 
Victoria ae sis 82,858 60,744 64,487 73,990 | - 76,516 80,511 
Queensland (a) me 32,501 27,838 ' 33,0906 1 34,664; 36,149 40,503 
South Australia oe 22,776 |(2}22,837 («)27,067 |(a)27,005 (@)25,376 |(a)28,349 
Western Australia .. 24,111 19,716 24,831 ' 22,893 | 26,257 275373 
Tasmania .. sees 9,498 6,422 9,390 | 9,024 9,060 11,713 
Northern Territory(@) 1,494 3249 786 | 1,102 1,598 1,199 
Aust. Cap, Territory... 284 354 633 | 893 | 777 1,018 
Total .. | 318,370 | 279,339 + 333,601 | 350.406 | 374,789 | 396,483 














(a) Year ended 30tb June following. 
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Investigation of the returns shows that considerable variations in the figures for single 
States are occasioned by breaches of new Acts, or the more stringent enforcement of 
“the provisions of existing Acts. Any deductions drawn from the total returns as to the 


increase or decrease of criminality should, sheretore, be based upon a careful analysis of 
the detailed list of offences. 


4. Convictions at Magistrates’ -Courts——The figures given in the previous table 
include, of course, a number of people who were charged without sufficient reasons, and, 
statistically, are not of general importance. A classification of convictions of persons 
who appeared before the lower courts in each State during 1949 is given in the following 
table :— 


: CONVICTIONS AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, 1949. 





{ 

















Class of Offence. N.S.W.} Vie. |] Qid.(2)}]S.A.(a)] W.A. | Tas. | N.T.(a)) A.C.T. | Aust. 
Against the Pergon al 2,551 860 382 233 337 212 80 42 4,697 
Against Property oe 10,327 3,810 | 2,099 1,254 | 1,980 717 29 103 | 20,319 
Forgery and Offences 

against the Currency... 105 5 .- I 3 Ir 3 we 128 
Against Good Order .. | 100,484 | 24,503 | 26,901 | 7,231 | 7,081 | 1,660 804 712 | 169,376 
Other Miscellaneous: .. 76,488 } 43,238 | 9,309 , 16,777 | 15,987 | 7,606 211 60 | 169,676 

Total .. «. | 189,055 | 72,416 | 38,691 | 25,496 | 25,388 ] 10,206 | 1,127 917 | 364,196 





(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


The following table shows the number of convictions in 1939 and in each year from 
1945 to 1949 :-— 


CONVICTIONS AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 

















State or Territory. 1939. 1945. 1946. 1947. 1948. 1 1949. 
New South Wales .. | 126,353 | 125,982 | 157,108 | 165,472 | 183,367 | 189,955 
Victoria... ~~ 72,186 53,101 56,628 66,086 63,243 72,416 
Queensland (a) xe 28,920-| 25,417 30,623 31,315 33,469 38,6901 
South Australia ae 20,429 |(a@)20,585 |(2)24,491 |(2)24,164 |(a)22,834 i(@)25,496 
Western Australia .. 22,539 18,263 23,042 21,095 24,360 25,388 
Tasmania .. 8,722 5,048 7,529 75312 7,701 10,206 
Northern Territory(a)_ 1,394 244 738 1,058 1,516 1,127 
Aust. Cap. Territory. . 260 308 440 729 714 917 

Total .. | 280,803 | 248,948 | 309,509 | 317,231 | 342,204 | 364,106 
' i 








(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


5. Convictions for Serious Crime at Magistrates’ Courts.—(i) General. While the 
figures given in the preceding table refer to the entire body of convictions, the fact must 
not be overlooked that they include a large proportion of offences of a technical nature, 
many of them unwittingly committed, against various Acts of Parliament. Cases of 
drunkenness and minor breaches of good order, which, if they can be said to come within 
the category of crime at all, at least do so in a very different sense from some other 
offences, also help to swell the list. The following table has therefore been prepared for 
the purpose of showing the convictions at magistrates’ courts for what may be regarded 
as the more serious offences, i.e., against the person and property, either separately or 
conjointly, and forgery and offences against the currency. Owing to the smallness of 
the population, the rates for the Northern and the Australian Capital Territories are 
subject to considerable variation. 
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(ii) Number and Rates, Years 1939 and 1945 to 1949. The following table shows the 
number and rates of convictions for serious crime at magistrates’ courts for the years 


-1939 and 1945 to 1949 :— 
CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 























State or Territory. 1939. 1945. | 1946. 1947. 1948. 1949. 
NUMBER. 

New South Wales .. 12,724 15,768 | 14,870 14,626 | 13,308 12,983 
Victoria... sf 59727 5,211 5,196 5,028 | 4,964 4,675 
Queensland(a) ae 2,402 3,090 2,473 2,241 2,434 2,481 
South Australia i4 1,224 |(a) 1,435 |(@) 1,572 |(a) 1,579 |{a) 1,440 |(a) 1,488 
Western Australia .. 2,614 . 2,401 2,767 2,441 2,578 2,320 
Tasmania .. ae 959 707 982 937 805 940 
Northern Territory(a) 44 23 87 99 104 II2 
Aust. Cap. Territory. . 59 115 69 139 | 129 145 

Total 1 25,753 28,750 28,015 27,090 25,852 25,144 








PER 10,000 OF POPULATION. 





50% 50.48 | 49.00 43-92 | 41.69 


New South Wales .. 46.26 
Victoria... ae 30.48 | 25.96| 25.65 , 24.49 23.75 21.86 
Queenslund(a} ae 23.52 28.51 | 22.54 20.14 21.45 


| 

| 

| : 21.33 
South Australia a 20.50 i 22.74 (@) 24.53 (@) 24.22 |(a) 21.65 |(a) 21.66 

i} 

} 

| 

t 

| 

! 











Western Australia .. 55.63 49.23 56.13 48.52 50.07 | 43.52 
Tasmania .. is 40.15 28.44 | 38.04 , 36.35 30.42 | 34.48 
Northeru Territory (a) 60.58 21.84 81.53 87.53 | 151.08 78.61 
Aust. Cap. Territory. . 47-18 76.61 43-44, 81.62; 67.20 68 .43 
eel ES, Fees en 

Total A 36.91 38.84 | 37.45 | 35.68 33-44 | 31.66 





(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


(iii) Rate of Convictions, 1881 to 1949. Statistics of convictions reveal a consistent 
increase in the rate of serious crime from 1925 to 1931, when 37.1 convictions per 10,000 
of the population were recorded. Following this comparatively high figure the rate 
declined to 32.4 in 1933 but increased considerably to 36.9 in 1939. By 1941 the rate had 
declined to 33.6 but rose in the next two years to 43.2, the highest recorded since 1891, 
when the average number of convictions was 44.8. Since 1943 it has declined steadily 
to the rate of 31.7 for 1949. The rate of convictions over a series of years is shown 
below ; only the more serious offences particularized on the preceding page have been 
taken into consideration. 


RATE OF CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS : 
AUSTRALIA. 


Year ae te a 1881. 1891. IQOI. I91I. I92I. I931. 1941. 1949. 
Convictions per 10,000 persons 69.3 44.8 29.1 24.6 29.2 37.1 33.6 31.7 


6. Committals to Superior Courts.—(i) General. In a previous paragraph it has 
been pointed out that comparisons of criminality based on a consideration of the total 
returns from magistrates’ courts are somewhat inadequate, inasmuch as the figures 
include numbers of cases which are merely technical breaches of laws having in some 
instances a purely local significance. The committals to higher courts give a better 
basis of comparison, although even in this connexion allowances must be made for the 
want of uniformity in jurisdiction. A classification of the offences for which persons 
appearing in the lower courts were committed to higher courts in each State and Territory 
for the year 1949 is shown in the following table, 
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COMMITTALS TO SUPERIOR COURTS, 1949. 

i 

Class of Offence. N.S.W. Vice. 1 Qld.(a) | $.A.(a) W.A. | Tas. | N.T.(a)| A.C.T. | Aust. 
ne ’ ' ' 

i 
Againzt the Person ee 828 | 316 193 139 62 39 7 6] 1,590 
Against Property we | 2,782 | 1,265 210 195 111 89 4 16 | 4,672 

Forgery and Offences : : 
against the Currency .. 41 100 2 17 4, 2 I 167 
Against Good Order os 35 3 2 31 | 3 . I 76 
Other Miscellaneous as go 67 7 Ir | 8 H 4 I 188 
Total oe . ae | 39776 | 1,75 414 393 186 137 12 24 | 6,693 























(a) Year ended 30th June following. 





The following table shows the number of committals in 1939 and in each year from 
1945 to 1949, with the rate of such committals per 10,000 of population :— 


COMMITTALS TO SUPERIOR COURTS. 





| 


State or Territory. | 1939. 1945. 












































1946. 1947. 1948, 1949. 
NUMBER. 
New South Wales ‘2,288 3,061 | 3,566 3,148 3,113 3,776 
Victoria .. .. | 3,777! 3,595) 4,532] 13,783 | 1,996 | 1,752 
‘Queensland(a) See oe 359 ! 369 400 433 330 414 
South Australia “4 259 |(@) 352 i(a) 344 |(a) 405 |(a) 326 |(a) 393 
Western Australia 129 193 150 172 160 186 
Tasmania aie be 82 113 118 100 72 137 
Northern Territor y(a) ae | I2 9 6 | II 23 12 
Australian Capital Territory | 18 6 2 22 9 24 
Total $32 me | 4,924 | 5,698] 6,123, 6,074 | 6,029] 6,693 
I 
PER 10,000 OF POPULATION. 

New Svuuth Wales os | 8.3 10.5 | 12.1 10.6 10.3 12.1 
Victoria .. : Re | 9-5 8.0 7.6 8.7 9.6 } 8.2 
Queensland(a) 3.5 3:4]. 3-7 | 3-9 2.9 3.6 
South Australia 4-3 \(@) 5-6 (4) 5.4 (a) 6.2 (2) 4.9 (a) 5.7 
Western Australia \ 2.8 4.0 3.0 3-4 3-1 3.5 
Tasmania 3.4 4.6 4-7 3.9 2.9 5.0 
Northern Territory(a) . 16.5 8.5 | 5.6° 9.7} 17.9 8.4 
Australian Capital Territory 14.4 4:9 4-4} 12.9 4-7 11.3 
[a —_——- So eo 

Total oe ee | ray a 7-7 8.2 |; 8.0 7.8 8.4 

: I 





(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


(ii) Rate of Committals, 1881 to 1949. With occasional variations the rate of com- 
mittals for serious crime has remained fairly stable during recent years, and, if the 
comparison be carried back further, the movement in the rate has undergone very little 
change during the present century. The rate at intervals since 1881 is as follows :— 


RATE OF COMMITTALS TO SUPERIOR COURTS : AUSTRALIA. 
Year ms ae 1881. 1891. I901. I9QII. I92I. 


Committals per 10,000 persons 12 II 8 6 


7 


1931. I94I. 1949. 


8 


5 8 
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7. Drunkenness.—(i) Cases and Convictions. The number of arrest and summons 
cases of drunkenness and the convictions recorded during the year 1939 and the years 
1946 to 1949 are given in the following table :— 

DRUNKENNESS : CASES AND CONVICTIONS. 








1939. 1946. 1947. ‘ 1948. : 1949. 
| 3 g |e gs! | 3 
State or Territory. 3 & i age s & 
J ~_ ~~ — ~~ 
tog 2 : 2 . 2 . = . =S 
1 8 5 S 5 3 ES 3 e ' § a 
nD S Q s Q a a a w = 
3 coy t & a S a { 2 1 3 Q 
oO oO iT o oO oO Oo o ‘ o oO oO 





eevee ' ‘ 1 


: ' : 
New South Wales | 32,472 ' 32,405 | 62,211 62,120 | 67.524 67.324 | 82,900 | 82,625 | 78,401 ' 78,206 


‘ 
f 
! 

















Victoria 11,609 | 11,421 | 11,704 , 11,601 | 14,952 | 14,850 ' 16,600 , 16, ee 17,972 | 17,799 
Queensland (a)! 11,202 ‘11,118 | 16,154 | 16,042 | 17,419 | 17,258 , 21,242 | 21,124 | 24,813 | 24,767 
South Australia . 2,607 | 2,597 |@4,311 @ 4,296 la 4,932 |a 4,908 @ 5,482 25,458 @ 5,393 \@ 5.360 
Western Australia 2,68r | 2,658 | 4,094 4,052 | 4,292 , 4,250 4.437 . 4,367 ° 5,424 5,383 
Tasmania 4II + 407 464 450 445 436 S19, §01 1} 724 705 
Northern Terr. (a) 686 | 677 119° 113 35 | 348 | 804 798 | 680 674 
Aust. Cap. Terr. 11g, 114 139 736 | 279 279, 427 414 437 | 435 
{ ‘ 
| : | | 
Total .. | 61,782 | 61,397 | 99,196 | 98,810 |110,194 0.633 set | 131,703 jr33844 133,329 








(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


Under the heading “drunkenness” are included cases of ordinary drunkenness, 
drunkenness and disorderliness, and habitual drunkenness. 

The number of convictions is, as might naturally be expected, almost identical with 
the number of cases. 

(ii) Convictions per 10,000 of Population. The convictions for drunkenness per 
10,000 of population during 1939 and each of the years from 1945 to 1949 are shown in 
the following table :— 


CONVICTIONS FOR DRUNKENNESS PER 10,000 OF POPULATIGN. 














| ‘ i 
State or Territory. 1939. 1945. 1946, | 1947. 1948. 1949. 
24 
1 
New South Wales Bie 117.8 149.3, 210.9, 225.5 | 272.71 251.2 
Victoria .. 2s ee 60.8 | 52.0 57-3: 72.3 78.5 83.2 
Queenslan‘(a) oe Ee 108.9 , 107.2 146.2; 155.1 186.2 | .212.9 
South Australia... a 43-5 fa) 55-6 (a) 67.1 (a) 75.2 |(a) 82.1 \(a) 78.0 
Western Australia te 56.6' 82.9: 82.2 84.5 84.8 101.0 
Tasmania 17.0 9.0 17.8. 16.9 18.9 | 25.9 
Australian Capital “Territory gt.2: 24.7) 85.6 163.8) 215.7 205.3 
i 
<= : aa 
Total ont i 88.0, 99.4 132.1: 44.4 170.4 167.9 











(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


In the twenties the convictions for drunkenness averaged approximately 100 per 
10,000 of population, but the rate fell away considerably during the following years 
and was only 57.1 in 1931. With the improvement in the social condition of the people 
following that year, the average rose steadily to 84.1 in 1936. ‘ The annual average for 
the period 1936 to 1939 was 82.7 as compared with 90.8 for the years 1940 to 1945. 
Following an appreciable increase in the previous year the convictions per 10,000 rose 
very steeply in 1946 to 132.1 and increased to 170.4 in 1948 but fell to 167.9 in 1949. 
Figures for the consumption of beer have followed a somewhat similar course. The 
average consumption of beer per head, which in the twenties was slightly over eleven 
gallons, fell to 7.32 gallons in 1931-32. It rose to 10.34 in 1936-37, averaged 11.75 
gallons for the years 1936-37 to 1939-40 and increased further to an average of 13.23 
for the years 1940-41 to 1945-46. Consumption increased in 1945-46, and has continued 
to do so, except for a slight decline in 1947~48, to reach the 1950-51 figure of 19.73. 
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The convictions for drunkenness taken by themselves are not altogether a 
satisfactory test of the relative sobriety of the inhabitants of each State, inasmuch as 
several important factors must be taken into consideration. The age and sex constitution 
of the people, for example, are by no means identical in all the States. Another factor 
is the distribution of the population. Arrest or summons for drunkenness obviously 
is more likely in the regions densely populated than in those sparsely populated. In 
addition, allowance must be made for the attitude of the magistracy, the police and the 
general public in regard to the offence. Due account also must be taken of the effect of 
legislation dealing with the limitation of hours during which liquor may be sold in hotels. 

(iii) Consumption of Intoxicants. The following table shows the consumption of 
spirits, wine and beer per head of population in Australia during the years 1938-39 and 
1945~46 to 1950-51 :— 

CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS IN AUSTRALIA PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 





7 








Year. _ Spirits. Wine. Beer. 

Proof Gals. Gals. Gals. 
1938-39. a a 0.22 0.65 12.13 
1945-46... oe oe 0.32 0.96 13.45 
1946-47 0.29 1.09 15.90 
1947-48 0.31 1.37 15.47 
1948-49 0.33 1.38 17.87 
1949-50 0.32 1.50 18.23 
1950-51 0.38 | 1.55 > 19.73 

| 





(iv) Treatment of Drunkenness. (a) General. Though the problem of the correct 
method of dealing with dipsomania is by no means an easy one, it seems fairly clear that 
the present plan of bringing offenders before magistrates, and subjecting them to the 
penalty of imprisonment or fine, has little deterrent effect, as the same offenders are 
constantly reappearing before the courts. During recent years the dangers of moral 
contamination in this way have been more accurately appreciated, and a system of 
classification of prisoners has been adopted whereby the petty offender is as far as 
possible kept from association with those convicted of more serious offences. 

(b) Remedial. Legislation has been passed in each State providing for the 
commitment of inebriates to special Government institutions. The laws in the various 
States are as follows :—New South Wales, Inebriates Act 1912; Victoria, Inebriates 
Act 1928 ; Queensland, Inebriate Institutions Act 1896 ; South Australia, Inebriates Act 
1908-1934, Convicted Inebriates Act 1913-1934; Western Australia, Inebriates Act 
1912-1919; Tasmania, Inebriates Act 1885, Inebriate Hospitals Act 1892. Curative 
work was first undertaken by the Government of New South Wales in 1907. In most 
cases the institutes are connected with the gaols, and, naturally, custodial measures 
are still a strong feature in their management; nevertheless, the results of remedial 
measures have been encouraging. 


8. First Offenders.—In all the States, statutes dealing with first offenders have been 
in force for many years. Existing legislation is as follows :—New South Wales, Crimes 
Act 1900 amended in 1924 and 1929, First Offenders (Women) Act 1919; Victoria, 
Crimes Act 1928; Queensland, Criminal Code Acts 1899 to 1945; South Australia, 
Offenders Probation Act 1913-1941; Western Australia, Criminal Code Act 1913-1942 ; 
Tasmania, Probation of Offenders Act 1934. The method of procedure is practically 
the same in all cases, i.e., with regard to most first offenders convicted of a minor offence 
the magistrate or judge is empowered to allow the offender to go free on recognizances 
being entered into for his good behaviour for a certain period. In practice, this humane 
law has been found to work excellently, very few of those convicted under it having been 
found to relapse into crime. 


g. Children’s Courts.—Special courts for the trial of juvenile offenders have been 
established in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania, 
while Children’s Courts, although not under that title, are provided for by the Maintenance 
Act 1926-1941 in South Australia. The object of these courts is to avoid, as far as 
possible, the unpleasant surroundings of the ordinary police court. 
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§ 2. Superior Courts (Judges’ Courts). 


1. Convictions at Superior Courts—The following table shows for each State and 
Territory during 1949, and in Australia as a whole in that and tho previous year, the 
number of convictions at Superior Courts for each of the principal offences. 


CONVICTIONS AT SUPERIOR COURTS, 1949. 

























































































| | | | Australia 
Offence. | N.S.W.! Vic. Qld. S.A. | W.A. Tas. : N.T. 1 ACT. 
i; (a) j (a) (a) | 1949. | 1948 
ae 
I. OFFENOES AGAINST | | | 
THE PERSON. | | 
Murder... iS < 5 a: Tut : \ 3 oe, 3 23 
Attempted Murder .. | Aa ss | 3] + : 3) oe. | ro ; 
abner ier a. t2 | 3 2) 7 7 | 4 2: 4 ; 37 29 
pe pechen ve 4 : i 34 2 I 10 13 
Ober One ners against oat és - | - ( ead * : : | és ° 

‘emales | ‘ . 5 2 24 
Unnatural Offences... ‘ 95 24 14 | 16 | 3: 5 | 7 I} 159 | 189 
Abortion and At- | | I | | : 

tempts to Frocure ' 2 o o- 3 | oe ee oot ee 5 9 
Bigamy . ‘ 46 10 8 | 2 33 I sh ale yo! 112 
Suicide, Aitempted:. a oe] eed ro 4 oe jo ee | 5 4 
‘Assault, Aggravated 1 64 18 22 | 7 | I 4)! 116, 118 
Assault, Common .. ! 24 7 7 13 6 2 6 4; 69' 79 
Other Otfences against ' | | i 

the Person oe 3 Z Ir | 3 Tj ae Pe cae | ag! 4t 

‘Total 1 347 |__ 132 | 115 }____90 36| 3ti 25 10} 786) 864 
' \ \ | : 
LI, OFFENCES AGAINST , \ ‘ : 
jen, ! 4 , 
Burglary and House- \ \ : ! 

breaking 57. 285 12 29 ; 2 | 22 5 ‘1,0 1,072 
Robbery and Stealing * 3] bn 23 i 3 093.4 HOT 

from the Person .. , 55 | 29 ° 4! 6 8 35! 14 Ke 1381 104 
Horse-stealing oe a ore rn Wee I .- a 
Cattle-stealing he 6 2 - ‘ al . le 12 I 
Sheep-stealing test : Se 3 2 | ins | | 7 
Embezzlement and ; : ' 

ae ia ait 35 >| \ 13 2 ) 61 3. 

‘se ots ) 4) gts. 22% ae 4 
Larceny, Other —.. 1521 104. 301 19 i! 6' .. 330 | 375 
Unlawfully using ; i 

Horses, Cattle and : 

Vehicles . 15 I ae ae | 2}, c / 8 14 
Receiving .. 43 3x ! 8. 8 | ane 6 i 96 93 
Fraud and False Pre- : i i i : j ' 

tences .. . 73 22 | 16 5 10; 2! 6 Ti we 130 99 
Arson me . 54 41 : weet ~s are | | oe does | tO 9 
Malicious Damage .. | 73 5 | tr. 25 seo a oo 2 ae RF: 4 
Other Offences against ete ; | : 

Property oe 4 n I: iced a oe !} ee Ir 31 

Total . | o7t t 494 | 185 i___88 | 67: 69 14, 5. 7896 | 1,862 
; i { ‘ ‘ i i 
ILL. FORGERY AND OF- A | : : ; 

FENCES AGAINST THE ' 1 | ' 

CURRENCY. t ‘ 
Forgery and Uttering { { ‘ | 

Forged Instruments 6 17 | 2 18. 2 2 fe - 47> 40 
Offences in relation to : : : { | é 

the Currency er af i be | ate rilb. | tise! mn es 3| 6 

Total | Bt 3! 18 ei 2}. 50! 46 
f ‘ 
' i 1 
IV. OFFENCES AGAINST | ' ! | | 
GooD ORDER. .. | Cf ee 7 coe eo 1) jeette 22 26 
i f 1 . nai { 
: ! ' i 
V. OTHER BISCEL- : | t ' : ! 
LANEOUS. ; : f : ' ' 
Conspiracy 3 ss 3 3° aly gke Th aes 14 1g 
Perjury and Suborna- ; , i : I 1 | 

ion . oe 3° : ‘fie: ards ot I Ae i 10 19 

Other Offences ae 3 16 ! 6 | ' 5 | 8 42 | 36 
Total as eee 95 4 | Va a 8 66 70 

i : ' | 
Grand Total .. 1,352. | o65| 313 | 205 ro tog; 30 23 | 2,820 | 2,868 




















(a) Year ended goth Jane, 1950. 
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2. Convictions at Superior Courts, Years 1939 and 1945 to 1949.—The number of 
convictions at superior courts and the rate per 10,000 of population are given below for 
each of the years 1939 and 1945 to 1949 :— 


CONVICTIONS AT SUPERIOR COURTS. 























State or Territory. | 1939. | 1945. | 1946. 1947. | 1948. | 1949. 
NUMBER. 
| 
New South Wales(a) os 982 1,178 1,396 1,297 | 1,369 1,352 
Victoria .. + Ws ms 690 692 712 785 | 806 669 
Queensland(a) che € .. 214 229 261 270 | 250 313 
South Australia .. i 179 203 231 246 |! 185 205 
Western Australia es 71 99 94 102 107 TIO 
Tasmania i 2% 39 73 73 64 58 109 
Northern Territory(a) os 11 20 50 48 86 39 
Australian Capital Territory I4 4 7 15 | 7 23 
; ; 
Total sa A 2,200 2,498 2,824 2,827 2,868 2,820 
PER 10,000 OF POPULATION. 

New South Wales(a) 3-6 4.0 4-7 4-3 4-5 4-3 
Victoria .. oe 3-7 3.5 3.5 3.8 3-9 3.1 
Queensland(a) 203 2.1 2.4 2.4 2.2 2.7 
South Australia 3.0 3.2 3.6 3.8 2.8 3.0 
Western Australia. . 1.5 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.1 2.1 
Tasmania 3 Pee 1.6 2.9 2.9 2.5 2.2 4.0 
Northern Territory(a) i 15.2 19.0 46.9 42.4 66.9 27.4 
Australian Capital Territor. 11.2 2.7 4.4 8.8 3.6 10.9 

Total oe we 3.2 3-4 3.8 3.7 3.7 3-5 




















(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


The rate of convictions per 10,000 of mean population for Australia, which in 1930 
stood at 4.0, fell each year thereafter until 1936 when the record low level of 2.3 was 
reached. It rose during each of the next three years to 3.2 in1939,and, after falling to2.8 
‘in 1940, rose in each of the next three years, reaching 3.5 in1943. Following afall to3.3 
in 1944, the rate subsequently rose as high as 3.8 (1946), but had fallen to 3.5 by 1949. 
Owing to the smallness of the population and the particular conditions prevailing there 
the rates for the Territories naturally show considerable variation. 


3. Habitual Offenders.—An account of the methods adopted in each State in con- 
nexion with habitual offenders is given in the following paragraphs. 


(i) New South Wales. The Habitual Criminals Act of 1905 gives power to judges to 
declare as habitual criminals persons who have a certain scheduled number of previous 
convictions. Action may be taken either on the initiative of the judge in indictable 
matters, or on the recommendation of a stipendiary magistrate, when the matter becomes 
& special hearing before a judge. The result of the declaration is that the offender is 
kept for an indefinite period after the completion of his sentence, and is released only 
when he is considered to be fit to be at large. During the indeterminate stage of his 
sentence the conditions of detention are governed by regulations under the Act which 
are somewhat less restrictive than those under the Prisons Act 1899. 


At 31st December, 1951 there were 47 prisoners detained in pursuance of the 
degislation. 
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(ii) Victoria. The Indeterminate Sentences Act came into force in Victoria in 
July, 1908, and up to the end of June, 1950, 5,964 individual prisoners had been detained 
under its provisions. Of the 5,195 who were released on parole or probation, 2,146 were 
reconvicted or returned, 2,750 had completed probation or not offended again, so far 
as is known, and 270 were reporting on parole or probation. The report of the Indeter- 
minate Sentences Board indicates that the successful results from all] inmates approximates. 
59 per cent., while the results from the younger delinquents (up to 25 years ofage) is over 
62 per cent. The Indeterminate Sentences system was brought into operation with the 
object of more comprehensive control of prisoners, particularly after parole and probation, 
with the twofold object of the reform of the inmate and protection of society. 


Committals to reformatory prison are generally by Supreme Court Judges or Chairmen. 
of General Sessions pursuant to the provisions of Sections 514 and 515 of the Crimes Act 
and by Special Magistrates of Children’s Courts pursuant to the provisions of Section 28- 
of the Children’s Court Act. This latter provision is limited to children between the ages. 
of fifteen and seventeen. 

(iii) Queensland. Sections 6594 to 6591 of the Queensland Criminal Code deal with 
habitual criminals. Only the Supreme Court or a judge thereof may declare a person to- 
be an habitual criminal. An habitual criminal is to be detained in a reformatory prison 
(Section 659D) and there employed (Section 659F). 


Where the Supreme Court or a judge recommends the discharge of an habitual 
criminal, the Governor may direct his discharge and may order him so long as he remains: 
in Queensland to report at intervals during any period not exceeding two years (Section. 
659@). 

(iv) South Australia. The Criminal Law Consolidation Act 1935~1940 provides that: 
persons convicted of a certain number of indictable offences shall be detained, upon- 
further conviction, during the Governor’s pleasure. Proof of previous conviction is. 
always relevant to the question of penalty. 


(v) Western Australia. Under the Criminal Code Amendment Act of 1918, power is- 
given to sentence prisoners to be detained in a reformatory prison during the Governor’s 
pleasure, where such prisoner is deemed to be an habitual criminal, or in other speciah 
circumstances where the Court considers such a sentence is fit. 

The number under preventative detention on 30th June, 1951, was 20, and the total. 
number dealt with since the passing of the Act was 128. 


(vi) Tasmania, Since the Indeterminate Sentences Act came into operation in 
1922, 55 persons have been confined under its provisions ; at present four are in custody,. 
two being re-committals. 

Of the 51 released on probation, 13 have been re-committed, two of them on three 
occasions, 


4. Capital Punishment.—There were seven executions in Australia during the period: 
1939 to 1949. One took place in New South Wales (in 1939), three in Victoria (two- 
in 1939 and one in 1942), two in South Australia (one in 1944 and one in 1946) and one in 
Tasmania (in 1946). 

Under the Criminal Code Amendment Act 1922 capital punishment was abolished in 
Queensland. 

In the early days of the history of Australia the penalty of death was attached to a. 
large number of offences, many of which at the present time would be dealt with in the 
lower or magistrates’ court. With the growth of settlement and the general amelioration: 
in social and moral conditions, the list was, however, considerably curtailed, and the 
existing tendency is practically to restrict death sentences to cases of murder. It may- 
be stated that in cases of rape, which is a capital offence in some of the Australian States, 
the penalty has been but sparingly inflicted during the last few years. Juries are reputed: 
to be loth to convict on this charge, owing to the uncertainty whether sentence of death 
will be carried out. 

The average annual number of executions in Australia from 1861 to 1880 was 9 ;. 
from 1881 to 1900, 6; from 1901 to 1910, 4; from 1911 to 1920, 2; from 1921 to 1930, 2;. 
and from 1931 to 1940, I. 
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’” § 3, Civil Courts. 


1. Lower Courts.—The total number of plaints entered and the amounts awarded 
to plaintiffs during the years 1948 and 1949 are shown in the following table. Particulars 
for earlier years appear in preceding issues of the Official Year Book. 

The figures represent the returns from the Small Debts Courts in New South Wales, 

* Petty Session Courts in Victoria, Magistrates’ Courts in Queensland, Local Courts of 
South Australia and Western Australia, Courts of Requests in Tasmania, Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction in Northern Territory and Court of Petty Sessions in the Australian 


‘Capita! Territory. 


CIVIL CASES AT LOWER COURTS. 























State. 1948. 1949. | State or Territory. 1948, 1949. 
NSAV — ~ | Tas.— ae 
Cases .. No 26,579 31,362 Cases .. No. 8.495 10,214 
Amount £| 146,525 | 163,810 Amount £ 34,296 44,217 
Victoria— Nor. Terr.(a)— 
Cases .. No 34.914 39,490 Cases .. No. 254 319 
Amount £ | 261,229 | 338,606 Amount £ 5,308 (b) 
' 
! 
Q'land(a)— | A.C.T.— 
Cases No. 3,878 4,361 Cases .. No. 302 172 
Amount £ 96,316 99,882 Amount £ 1,573 | 1,991 
‘8. Aust.—- | 
Cases .. No 12,562 13,894 ! 
Amount £ | 103,700 | 114,860 | | 
{ | 
VW. Anst.— || Total-- 
Cases .. No. 15,623 15,245 Cases .. No. | 102,607 ) 115,057 
Amount £ | 138.678 | 103,768 | Amount £} 787,565 (b) 





(a) Year ended 30th June following. (b) Not available. 

2. Superior Courts.—The following table shows the transactions on the civil side in 
‘the Superior Courts during the years 1948 and 1949. The particulars given below include 
the number and amount of judgments entered by default or confession, or agreement, 
cand differ from those in issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 29, which related 
‘in most States only to causes actually tried during the year. 

The New South Wales returns refer to judgments in the District Courts only, and 
exclude 1,393 judgments in 1948 and 1,548 judgments in 1949 signed in the Supreme 
Court, for which the amounts entered are not available. 


CIVIL CAUSES AT SUPERIOR COURTS. 

















State. 1948. 1949. State or Territory. 1948. 1949. 
NAW Tas— 7 
Causes No. 4.016 4,784 Causes No, 284 445 
Amount £ (d) (b) Amount £ 38,021 61,969 
wert iol | . 
Victoria— i Nor. Terr. (4) 
Causes No. | - 3,202 3,308 Cases No. 24 14 
Amount £ ) 325,137 | 387,192 Amount £ 45572 7,041 
-Q'lani(c)-- | A.C.T.— 
Causes vo. | 827 1,066 Causes No 4 7 
Amount £1 101,209 | 104,091 Amount 888 1,364 
S$. Aust.— i 
Causes No. ! 653 772 | 
Amount £. 30,195 | 54,972 I 
i 
AV. Aust.(a)— i | Total— 
Canses No.; 139 131 |! Causes No. 9,149 10,527 
Amount £; 65.503 | 51,667 || | Amount i | (b) (b) 


(a) Judgments signed and entered. 





(b) Not available. 


(c) Year ended 30th June following, 
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3. Divorces and Judicial Separations.—{i) Number of Petitions and Divorces granted. 
The following table shows the number of petitions for divorce, nullity of marriage and 
judicial separation filed in each State during 1950, and the number of divorce and nullity 
of marriage decrees made absolute and judicial separations granted during the year :— 


PETITIONS FOR DIVORCE, ETC., AND DIVORCES, ETC. GRANTED, 1950. 








Petitions for Divorce, Nullity of 

















Marriage and Judicial Separation. Derren ta Saitek 
State or Territory. and Nullity| Separations 
By made Granted. 
Husband. | By Wife. Total. absolute. 
New South Wales be > oye 1,718 2,221 3,939 35450 6. 
Victoria ie i ise 861 1,017 1,878 1,602 2 
Queensland .. ie 365 430 795 | 79O1 I 
South Australia a 310 473 783 664 2. 
Western Australia f 328 378 706 724 
Tasmania ae Ys 137 146 283 152 
Northern Territory... a 6 9 15 6 
Australian Capital Territory  .. | 16 14 | 30 25 
Total 1950 bes | 3,741 4,688 8,429 7,414 Il 
1949 -{ 3.912 4,524 ' 8,435 6,622 8 


| 


(ii) Number of Divorces, etc., granted, Years 1939 and 1946 to 1950. The number of 
divorces and judicial separations in each State and Territory for the year 1939 and the 
years 1946 to 1950 is shown in the following table. The figures refer, in the case of 
divorces, to decrees made absolute in each year and include decrees for nullity of marriage. 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS : AUSTRALIA. 
































1939. 1946. 1947. 1948, 1949. : 1950, 
oo . . . . .: . 
State or a tog a a a! a 
0 "1 g ; 3 ; x} 4 = 3 sia 2 
Territory. 8 33 g a3 | g as g a3 g i <3 ig a3 
8 |33'° 5 :33|8 |22! 5 '3Be| 3 |B4' 8 | S48 
&) se 2£ Bal & 3a fF Bei ef Be, 2 | ee 
A | 8a A isa | A158: 8A 88/1] 48 ;68;) Aa | 8a 
{ ° 4 
N.S.W. .{n545| 8 2,792. 643,821} 513300 812,655 5/3450, 6 
Victoria ce 801 4 ' 1,648 3 | 2,291 | 3 | 1,679 211,778 2 | 1,602 2 
Queensland .. 'a 224 ae I,t61 ; I 933 2| 724 fe 731 | It 79T ° I 
8. Australia .. 243 is 659 | 1 701 3: 632 2 392 664 2 
W. Australia .. 244 laps 731 5 814 7O2 869 924 
Tasmania og 80; .. 219 | 2I0 | 185 266 ; 152 
Nor. Territory (@) 2: .. 4° 7 | i 12) 1 
Aus. Cap. Ter. 6 I 12 j I 25 | ' 18 19, | 25 
Total «2 135145, 3 7,226 | 12 | 8,802 13 7243 | 12 | 6,622 8 17,414 Ir 
H y 














{a) Year ended joth June foliowing. 
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(iti) Average Annual Number of Divorces granted, Years 1871 to 1950. The average 
annual number of divorces and judicial separations in Australia for decennial periods 
from 1871 to 1950 were as follows :— 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS: AUSTRALIA. 


Year 1871-80. 1881-90. 1891-1900. 1901-10. 1911-20. 1921-30. 1931-40. 1941-50. 
Average 29 70 358 399 744 1,699 2,521 6,192 


(iv) Grounds of Decree on which Divorce, etc., granted, Years 1949 and 1950. The 
grounds on which divorces, including nullity of marriage, were made absolute and judicial 
separations granted during 1949 and 1950 in each State and Territory are shown in the 
following tables :— 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS: GROUNDS ON WHICH GRANTED. 
























































N.S.W. | Vie. Qld. | sa. | wa. | vas. | Nr. | ACT. | Aust. 
Grounds on which | 3 a z 3 a a cy j 
Decrees were | ¢ | Sl gj _8\ e|_8| 9 lisl g iocl elegl eledl g lacie leg 
Granted. | € (23) £ |g3| § |ae! 8 |sa] 8 ise) &|s8| Sigel & (Sz) 8 IS 
5/33] 5/83] 5/82) 5 |82) 8 /B8| § 88! 5 88] 8 (Ss) € ($3 
Bee 5 Sk) 5 SEIS es) Sse & ga) & Se Sale is 
A (5a) A |aal A j6a8| 6 (6a) A S28] 6 Sa! 6 Sal 6 [Fal 8 jaa 
1949 
Adultery ote 82} 2 2 I] 181 2 t| 221 a a oe +. | 1,720 
Adultery a4 5 424 5 5! 7 3 , 
Desertion . os eos 38) 1 3] ot] | 3 . sof . 44 
Bilgamy .° It} .. tee fer I y 2 [oe | wo | oe | oe | oo | oe 15] - 
Cruelty ve 49 Arta Neon et 52 I Al ss.a? | erase [teres |, a9 | are 106/ . 
Cruelty and 
Drunkenness.. 39] .. 12 3 I] .. 55 
Drunkenness .. 24) .. ZO} cor97 bce 7 3 Bare Paw, [lve Prete: Was 43 
Desertion ++ | 1,930) 3) 1,254] -+ | 534 262 214) 209] .. 5) .. 15] .. | 4423 
Imprisonment for 
rime oi 6 .. CL) re I 12 
Insanity ne ra hee 13] .. 6 7 T] wef oo [ oe | ae f oe | oa | oe 27 
Maintenanco fe pee ae) wave , 2 XX} ca J oe foe fae foe | ee | oe 13 
Separation for \ 
over 5 years asf 0% eet oe f ae f oe 7 Ira] .. | oe | oe ere bean abe | Sara 119 . 
Other.. st 14! .. 22] .. 6] .. I]. 1]. ED see dieses ase he 8 45{_ +. 
Total .. | 2,655 511,778 2) 731 1] §92] .. | 569} .. | 266) .. 12] .. 19} .. | 6,622 8 







































































1950, 
Adultery | | 7 | dl 6 7 

} on 72 2 7, «1 172 rl2 +. | 261] .. 32 5 1,792; 
‘Adaltery and| ”* sal | ; 

Desertion .. eal axe 1g! .. 3 a} ..[ 2 25] . 
Bigamy fy 2q.. teak Gries, are fs 251. 
Cruelty - 53] 1 al tes alell aye hb: 6 abet os 4! I I 119 
Cruelty and i ; ! 

Drunkenness. . 7o| .. II ay [js as | 2p .. I I 85 
Drunkenness 24} .. Bl cep we | ne y ere 1 an er 36) 
Desertion ++ [2,536 3] 1,179! 1| 603] .- 344! a 256! » | 13 20} 5,051 
Imprisonment fo! ' | t ! i 
: oie os to] .. i wel ae s[osech cal ss | 16, 
nsanity oe 13 4oee 4) Dis ace r 29, 
Maintenance Bes the 1 3 ! 23 a ! he } | 25, 
Separation for = : : 5 | i : 

over 5 years * 2 | * oe ) 8 4. | 165} .-] 2.14. | 173! 

ther... te m2}... | 12) stat 8. 4 i BY eof cnen fh des | = 

Total .. | 31450) ‘| 1,602, 2: 7911! 664) | 724 3 | aa ae 6 25) 7444) 
\ , i 
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(v) Ages of Husband and Wife at Time of Divorce, 1950. The following table shows, 
in each age group at the time when the divorce decree was made absolute, the number of 
husbands and wives who were divorced during 1950. In 1950 the incidence of divorce 
was highest in the vicinity of the group 30 to 34 years. 
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‘ Ages of Wives (Years). 
Ages of | Total 
Husbands fe oe 001 95 t io roe e 60 | ee 
: : i ands. 
(Years.) Paces to to | to | to | to | to ; bo to | and Leet, a 
. 24. 29. 34. | 39. 44.5 49 | 54. 59. | over. | ‘ 
| acted 
Under 21 we 2 x a ae on l oe 4 o. ve owe 3 
21 to 24 ais 19} 100 25 ye eae ee ten ee aes ue ee I 149 
25 to 29 . ro} 259] 720] 117, 13; 4 Mie an ars ate ce boas 1,123 
goto34 «oJ kg 62 | 665 | 686: 213/ 14 3 2]... moe 1,540 
35 to 39 +. ss 19} 201 6rr, 574; 88 11 4 ‘ os 1} 1,509 
40 tO 44 ee AS 2 51 185 | 466 | 403 62 8 3 gel 1] 3,182 
45 to 49 ee ie 2 12 52 146 , 306 256 47 9 2 | 2 834 
50 to 54 ae ; 1 3 18' 387 81 180 ; 126 27 6) .. 480 
55 to 59 part - 1 I 6 | 18, 22 67; 80 60 22 | - 277 
6oandover..' ., oi I I 5 Ir! 291 38 60 88 as 233 
Notstated ..1 4. $0, se | ee ipa seo he. Sar af 1g 22 
' : | 
' H | 
Total Wives 32 447 |1,679 1,681 | 1,374 | 930 608 | 305 159 119 24) 7,358 
i 

















Notg.—Excludes nullity of marriuge. 


(vi) Divorces Granted—Duration of Marriage and Issue of Persons Involved. The 
following table shows the number of divorce decrees made absolute in 1950, classified 
according to the legal duration of the marriage (i.e., the period from the date of marriage 
to the date when the decree nisi was made absolute) and the issue involved. Of the 
couples divorced in 1950, 36.6 per cent. had no children, 31.9 per cent. had one child, 
18.0 per cent. had two children, 7.4 per cent. had three children and 6.1 per cent. had 
four or more children, 


DIVORCES : DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND ISSUE OF PARTIES, AUSTRALIA, 1950. 


















































Total ; 

Duration of Number of Children. Divor-| Tota) 
Marriage made | Child- 
(Years). ra - Tro O¥er yg | abso- ren. 
cae) (ae pa ee | 4 | 5 | | 7 9 [7p so NP tute. | | 

Underryear ../) ..] .. erro) ee | ss| “7 \ sp | tater Wesel] yeaa ts Late es 
rand under 2... | 25 I Se ajed shores 6 of Bb esol cea | see 26; « 
2» » 3. 66 | 14 ony eet oe | oe : oo | oe foe 80 14 
caer » 4 116 45) y ris eran}: Sy defy cee . . ee five ae 165 53 
4» 1» 5 « | 237 | 105 Buh ts is | tat ce 7 ‘i 7 ata Ty Tete sly ate 347 | 115 
5» » 6 .. | 288 | 188 35; 6 os oe lg oe . oe [ee ae fies 517 276 
6 » 7. | 293 | 184 44 6 i | - | oe sede ae low ft oe | oe 528 294 
7 oo» » 68. 277 | 235 52 7 Ql ese PO oe ° et ee | we b oe 553 348 
8, » 9 .. | 263 | 230 go 4 I EV. code (he ts Wicare |. eal ee 599 461 
9 » » IO .,. | 19% | 199 85 20 6 | nie rs i tfe oo fies 502 459 
Io ,, sy IE .. | 147 | 173 89 22 9! § | oe | ee ce fice bao [ae 445 478 
ims, os I2 .. | 105 } 139 75 32 4poee) Tow oop eet ae | ce 356 407 
2, oo 13 oe 95 | 104 go 29 15 | °2 |) J@s5> Ses cob wed oe | oe 337! 453 
130 oy T4 oe 70 96 73 i 28 ; 18 4 so joe I r\- . oe 291 435 
145 oy TS ve 58 78 54, 28 12 | 3 ij 3 | se oe tee ce fine 236 351 
IS yy » 6... 81 67 75 23 | 12 3 3}; 1 Br oe aan I ane 205 | 374 
16, ryan? & Ane 35 72 59 26 | 7} 3 | 2) 6. os T [ee jee 205 333 
7Fy » &«r.. 38 54 44 23: ar: 4 | ei I ae . oe 177 296 
wy 4 19...) 33} 48) 47] 28] 8 | 3 rio: i fee tae | aed 170 | 204 
9 4, » 20... 30 37 45, 22 9 & 4; 2 oe ee [ie oo | ae 157, 307 
20 4, » 2m... ] 36] 441 42' 17] ar glo} 3 re se | ee | 163} 298 
arto 24 years... 96 | 140 {| 143, 80 33 we} wm!) 5 4 5 ee os 532 | 1,038 
25to29 ,, ae 61 67 | 102 | 81 | 4t go} air! 4 5 ae er Ape ce 402 | 962 
30to 34, Ee 32 32 46) 28 | 2r { 6; 7; 4 2 I oe es 179 417 
35to39 ,, ch mH] To: 19; 15! 15! Fl 2 3; 2 r Ties 901 269 
40to4aa ,, “ss 7 r' 7, 4 Tia AQyie 2202, “aw I ats nies hal 26 66 
45 years and over 2 rig 2 | Bee IE ; a ae Sal ean se 9 2 
Not stated So a cake i xe I 3 
i—| fa eee ae 

Total Divorces... | 2,696, 2,344 (11326 542 | 237 107 | 56' 25° 18 4 2 1] .. 17,358 $4 

3 4 l 

- Total Children... o. (2.344 2,652 [1,626 948 | 535 | 336 | 175 | 144 | 36/20; 13] ..] .. 8,829 











Notre.—Exciudes nullity of marriage. 
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(vii) Number of Divorced Persons at Censuses 1891 01947. The following table shows 
the number and proportions of divorced males and females in Australia at each Census 
from 1891 to 1947 according to their ages. Prior to 1911 no record was made of divorced 
persons in South Australia, so comparisons cannot be made to extend beyond that date. 


DIVORCED PERSONS AT CENSUS DATES: AGE DISTRIBUTION, AUSTRALIA. 




















































































































Number. Proportion per 10,000 of the Sex. 
ata 
i ay. i 
1891, | 1902. | rorz. | 192r.| 1933. | 1947. || 1891. | r90x. | IQII. | 1921. | 1933. ' 1947. 
(a) | (@) (a) |_ @ ' 
MALES. 
Years— ! : i! | | 
15-19 setae ats 2 mr! a6 Dee ye Sry Se 
20-24 ua 10; 2Y 27 55 731 258 ty ar z I 2 3 8 
25-29 oot 37 | 77 137 | 321 | 501 | 1.957 iI 2! 5 7: 14 18 66 
30-34 ws 60 , 167 286 580 } 1,100 | 3,449 4) 1 17 26 44 116 
35-39 oe 68 262 321 661 1,575 | 3,900 | 7} 17 2r 34 69 137 
40-44. | gt | 233! 36x | 592 | 5777/3644) 5! 19} 25) 35] 77> 143 
45-49 we | 34154) 407 1 533! 1,614 | 3,309 ; 5!) I7 go 37 77° «140 
50-54... 27, 13x ' 338 | 498 | 1,250 | 2,755 | i 4: 19 31 37 73' 133 
55-59 fe 28 76 204 425 | 877 | 2,327; 6, 14 28 36 66 117 
60~64 oe 16' 55° 134! 281 i 61I | 1,572 | 4 12 26 gr 53 99 
65-69. 5\ 33 76-155 477 | 94! 2 9 19 28 sr 8r 
70~74 an 5 14 43° 86 270 523 | 3 5 14 26 4I 68 
79-79 we I 7) 2, 27 122} 233 | x 5 6 14 34° 46 
80-84 oe 3, 14 7\ 35; 98 se | 5 16 7 25 37 
85 and over: |. : 1} 6. I io; 33! 5 17 2 17 28 
Age d | — 
ge 18 an t 
over .. 1 332 | 234 2,368 | 4,233 | 10,298 |25,052 3 10 15 23 | 42 89 
\ 
5 FEMALES. 
Yoars— 1. | | 
I5“19 oe a. 2 rj 8 6 18 ee eee ae ws as I 
20-24 ne 16 56 7 168 230 | 1,008 " I 3 3 7 | 8 33 
25-29 ws 60 168 239 526 960 | 3,144 4 Ir 13 22) 37 104 
30-34 we 149 244 332 756 | 1,565 | 4,107 |: 5° 18 2x{ 34, 66 137 
35-39 we 40} 287] 3741 713 | 1,939 | 4,239 5\ 24 26 37 82 | 354 
40-44 ae 26 178 366 621 | 1,880 | 3,805 4/9 29 38 | 83 160 
45749 we 19 | 107] 319 | 496 | 1,598 | 3,344 © 4 16 29 37 | 80 | 146 
50-54 oe 10 52 229 405 1,066 | 2,858 2 10 27 34 65 131 
55-59 oe 41 28 79 280 662 2174 4 It 6 m4} 28, 5r 110 
60-64 oe Tr Ir 59 217 485 | 1,401 eek 3 13 28 42 85 
65-69 ../ ., Io 38 70 287 | 843 ee 3 ro! 14, 32! 66 
70-74 oe I 5 14 25 136 341 , 1 3 5 8: 21 38 
75-79 gs se ake 16 14 38 me fos a 10 7, 16 26 
80-84 ate I 2 2 gy. 2 3 2° 8 18 
85 and over ho onbyas wal 1 31 4] t6 i 3 i 53 5 11 
Age 15 and |_| if eC 
over... 228 | 1,149 | 2,140 | 4,304 | ro, 858 127,516 3 | 10 15 24 46 97 
t ty ‘ 1 1 




















(a) Excludes South Australia. 


4. Bankruptcies.—Particulars relating to bankruptcy in each State up to the end 
of 1927 were incorporated under this heading in issues of the Official Year Book 
prior to No. 23. Under the terms of the Bankruptcy Act 1924-1950 jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy and insolvency was taken over by the Commonwealth from 1st August, 1928. 
The Act made provision for the declaration of districts, and each State (except Queensland) 
and Northern Territory have been declared bankruptcy districts. The bankruptcy district 
of New South Wales includes the Australian Capital Territory. Queensland has been 
divided into three districts corresponding to the three Supreme Court districts in that 
State. Operations under the Act for the year ended 31st July, 1950 are shown in the 
following table. For the purposes of comparison, the annual averages for periods between 
the years 1929 and 1948 are appended to the table. 
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FEDERAL BANKRUPTCY ACT: OPERATIONS, 1949-50. 









































iy . 
Particalars. )NS.W.. Vie. | Qld. |S. Aust. W. Aust! Tas. | 30%} Aus: 
; \ 4 ; 

Sequestration Ord- { Number ot 140; 78 49 24 29) 13} 333 
ers and Orders : i : y ! | ) : 
las eiuiaiee Liabilities £; 257,242! 139,743: 189,039! 30,031; 68,628] 13,305 697,988 
Debtors’ Estates | Assets £' 125,919 39,152, 39,374 24:437, 71,360, 5,264 .. | 305,506 

Number .. r 1 9 2 i ; 16 

Division 5—Com- | Amount ; 2, 
positions, ete.,< under r1os.. I, 3: 2 3: 9 
after Bankruptcy | Amount! | | 

lL over ros. | Se qj 6, sd | : 7 
1 ' 

Compositions with- {Number .. oe 4 1; 12! 11 ' | 28 
out Bankruptcy Liabilities £ ae: 85,965! 2,473, 64,486 23,777 + | 176,70% 
Part XI. Assets £ eee 28,716 2,788} 65,425 8,152 { 105,081 

' 
Number .. : ‘ . 7 3 A : 10 

— under Part enna ; an ae od 50,782, 14,309 oe ' 65,092 

Se ts Le 41,780 10,12 51,90 
i ! : | 
_f{ Number .., 18 14: 1 i 3 . 43 
eet Pare { Ties 53,028} 43,959| 23,554) ; +. | 120,547 
? * { Assets £| 50,151} 38,745] 25,268 | : é 114,164 
1 | 1 
Number ..: 158! 96 61! 43° 43 13s j 4l4 
Total, rs19-so{ Linbitie 310,270} 269,667 215,066. 145,299: 106,714! 13,305! + 1,060,321 
Assets £ 176,070 106,613' 67,430! 131,642} 89,638) 5,264 - | 576,657 
(Number .. 143| 70 71 49 3r 2] .. 376 
Total, EN eee 236,711) 184,778! 131,423! 88,165! 77,170! 15,778! .. | 734,025 
Assets £131,297, 178,425! 83,750: 59,653, 53,532; 7,848] -. 514,503 
, 1 1 
Number .. 95! 51! 25 33! 16 7 a | 227 
a : ar Liabilities £) 165,066 98,525] 27,584] 86,491 26,288] 3,946| .. ; 407,900 
947-48 | Assets —£!_ 80,963] 39,948| 22,857/ 56,634] 12,530 3,275) .. | 214,747 
i } 
: Number .. 434 296 134 357 81 45| 6. 1,347 
ee : =) Ifabilties £] 664,121] 297,840! 219,588/1,000,376| 236,178, 28,293 40612,446,802 
942-43 | Assets £. 429,462 127,977! 152,602’ 730,482; 166,561) 14,475, 182'1,621,741 
Number .. 496 383 183 544, 108 58] .. 1,772 
mabe snl Liabilities $] 707,075| 627,960 259,921|1,566,821| 228,623 56,944| 932/3.448,276 
: Assets £| 477,547] 277,004' 194,174|1,076,347| 187,933] 33,688] 795|2,247,488 
Number .. 959 689 305 637 344 95| 3,029 
ae ; bhco Liabilities £]1,920,030}1,419,402| 605,789)1,043,637| 871,520] 116,014} 260 5,976,652 
932-33 | Assets £/1,552,489]1,006,120| 493,108] 796,478)1,215,686| 82,227] 80,5,146,188 
i) ' ‘ 








It is pointed out that the procedure in certain States has been influenced largely 
by the procedure in force prior to the passing of the Commonwealth Act, and that, 
therefore, no particular significance attaches to the large number of compositions, etc., 
in South Australia and Western Australia. 


The Bankruptcy Act 1930 created a Federal Court of Bankruptcy and provided for 
the appointment of a Judge or two Judges thereto. In 1930 a Commonwealth Judge in 
Bankruptcy was appointed in addition to the State Judges to deal with bankruptcy 
work in New South Wales and Victoria, as the Courts in these States were unable to 
cope with the business. All the bankruptcy cases in these States are now heard in the 
Federal Court which sits in Sydney and Melbourne alternatively. 


5. High Court of Australia. Under the provisions of Section 71 of the Commonwealth 
Constitution, the judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Supreme Court 
called the High Court of Australia, and in such other courts as the Parliament creates 
or invests with federal jurisdiction. The Commonwealth High Court possesses both 
original and appellate jurisdiction. The powers of the Court are defined in the 
Commonwealth Constitution, and in the Judiciary Act 1903-1950. The Court consists 
of a Chief Justice and six other judges. Sittings of the Court are held in the capitals 
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of the various States as occasion may require. The High Court functions as a Court 
of Appeal for Australia. ‘The following statement shows the transactions of the High 
Court for 1949 and 1950. 


TRANSACTIONS OF COMMONWEALTH HIGH COURT. 








| : i 
‘ i 
Original Jurisdiction. i 1949. | 1950. ‘ Appellate Jurisdiction. "1949. 1950. 
| 








| { 
eee : a : a 

Number of writs issued 96 128 | Number of appeals set ° 
Number of causes en- down for hearing .. 95 86 

tered for trial - 18! 3° 
Judgments for plaintiffs 27 14. Number allowed aie 36: 31 
Judgments for defendants 4) 3 | Number dismissed .. 51 | 37 

Otherwise disposed of . . ul 31 ! 

7 


Amount of judgments . £264,204' £37,203 | Otherwise disposed of | 2 
, 





During 1949 and 1950 respectively the High Court dealt also with the following : 
Appeals from Assessments under Taxation Assessment Act, 23, 22; Special cases stated 
for the opinion of the Full Court, 30, 5; Applications for Prohibitions, etc., 63, 49. 
The fees collected amounted to £1,390 in 1949 and £1,277 in 1950. 


6. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration.—Some information 
regarding this Court, which was established under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 1904-1950, will be found in Chapter XI.—Labour, Wages and Prices, of 
this volume, and in the Labour Report issued by this Bureau. 


§ 4. Police and Prisons. 


1. General.—Early issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 4, p. 918) contain a 
résumé of the evolution of the police force in Australia up to the passing of the Police 
Act 1862 (25 Vic. No. 16) in New South Wales. 


2. Duties of the Police.—In addition to the ordinary employment attaching to their 
office, the police are called upon to perform many duties which in other countries are 
carried out by various functionaries. Much of the time of the several forces is taken up 
in extraneous duties not connected with the protection of life and property, while the 
cash value of the services rendered to other Government departments is considerable. 


3. Strength of Police Force.—(i) General. The strength of the police force in each 
State during 1939 and the years 1945 to 1949 is shown in the following table.” It may be 
mentioned that the police forces (with the exception of the small body of Commonwealth 
police maintained in the Northern Territory and in the Australian Capital Territory) 
are entirely under State control, but, by arrangement, the Commonwealth Government 
utilizes their services in various directions, such as acting as aliens registration officers, 
and policing the various regulations, etc. 

2579.—9 
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STRENGTH OF POLICE FORCES. 





























‘Avea-of | ~ No. of Police. 

State or Territory. State in « am 7 3 : a 
Sq. Miles. 1939. 1945. | 1946. , 1947. 1948. | 1949. 

Softee ! | a { 
New South Wales | 309,433, 3,907 | 3.710 | 3,993; 4,242! 4.333! 4,382 
Victoria. . ; 87,884 2,333 2,131 | 2,188 | 2,268 2,385 | 2,597 
Queensland(a) -+ | 670,560 , 1,460 1,747 | 1,734! 1,796 1,982 , 2,040 
8. Australia(a) .. ' 380,070 905 ! 922 ' Q2I ' 958 975 | 996 
W. Australia(a) .. 975,920 600 626 661 | 673 73° | 759 
Tasniania(a) ua 26,215 , 2096 317 314 342 340 > 363 
Nor. Territorv(a) | 523,620 : 48 | 46 4o! 53 65 | 58 
Aust. Cap. Terr. .. 939 17 22 29 | 36 4o 43 

! : ! 

De Fy wih | 7 | 

Total -. 12,974,581 9,566} 9,515 9,880 | 10,368 10,850 , 11,238 








(a) 30th June of year following. 


The figures for New South Wales for 1949 exclude 15 “ black trackers’ and three 
“cadet trackers ” (Le., natives employed in detection of offenders chiefly in outlying 
districts) and 4 matrons, while the Victorian returns exclude one black tracker. For 
Queensland the figures exclude 30 black trackers, for South Australia 3 wardresses, for 
Western Australia 29 black trackers and 5 female searchers, and for the Northern Territory 
33 black trackers. Women police are employed in all the States, the respective numbers 
for 1949 included in the table above being :—New South Wales 29, Victoria 18, Queensland 
10, South Australia 18, Western Australia 9, Tasmania 6 and Australian Capital Territory 
I. Their work is mainly preventive, relating particularly to females and neglected 
children. They also carry out escort duties in respect of female prisoners. 


(ti) Proportion to Population. The average number of persons in the various States 
to each police officer during 1939 and the years 1945 to 1949 is shown in the following 
table. In considering these figures allowance must, of course, be made for the unequal 
area and unequal distribution of the population of the various States. 


POLICE FORCES IN RELATION TO POPULATION. 











Number | Persons to each Police Officer. 
of Persons; 
State or Territory. per Sq. ——- 7 eae 7 j 
[Miles 1947 1939. t945. | 1946, 1947, | 1948. ; 7949: 
SON ee Seth a ee | ee, : . onan 

; i : 
New South Wales set 9.65 708, 791 742 | 709 jO7 | 725 
Victoria : ae 23.38 807. 946 932 909 883 833 
Queensland(u) .. si 1.65 704° 626! 638 628 581 581 
South Australia(a) ..1 1.70 662} 689 Jor: 688 690 | 703 
Western Australia(a) -- | O.57 789: 787 760 766 730 | 735 
Tusmania(a) —.. aN 9.85 812; 795; 819 767 792: 770 
Northern Territory(a) =... 0.02 163 230 272 235; 242 ; 264 
Aust. Cap. Territory 18.00. 767 | FOI 505! 489 483 ; 3m 

4 





Total 2.55 733: 782 763 | 739 721 | 720 





| 
| 4% ; si ae 
t 
| 





(a) 30th June of year following. 
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4. Prison Accommodation and Prisoners, 1948 and 1949.—The table below shows 
the number of prisons in each State, the accommodation therein, and the number of 
prisoners under sentence at the end of 1948 and 1949 :— 


PRISON ACCOMMODATION AND PRISONERS. 








Accommodation in— 





























Number of _ ' Prisoners at 
Prisons. qi ' ‘End of Year. 
State or Territory. Separate Cells. | Wards, | 
. al ee a ' 4 Fi 

1948. 1949. 1948. | 1949. | 1948. 1949. | 1948. 1949. 

Se ati a ers ‘ i } ! — t : —_—— 
New South Walea(a) a 15 15 | 2,242! 2,285 - ‘ 1,717 1,854 
Victoria . a 9 9: 1,288 ; 1,288 340 340 gi2 993 
Queenslanud(a) . ee 8 7 570 , 570 | 109 109 376 406 
South Australia <6 15 15 673 673 173 | 173 230 234 
Weatern Australia(a) Ses i 21 21 | 551 504 207 207 314 ' 333 
Tasmania(a) oi 2 2] 154! 154 I | I 93 122 
Northern Territory (a) .. 2 2,4 12) 12 19 19 40 | 4i 

cep eee ! RP mee 

1 

Total .. oe 72 71 5,490! 5,486 849 | 849 | 3,682 | 3,983 








(a) Year ended 30th June followtug. 

The figures refer to prisoners underfsentence and exclude aborigines and debtors. 
There are no gaols in the Australian Capital Territory, but there is a lock-up consisting 
of three cells attached to the police station at Canberra, and a similar lock-up at Jervis 
Bay, where offenders are held while awaiting trial or serving short sentences not exceeding 
one week imposed by the Magistrate’s Court. 

5. Prisoners in Gaol, 1939 and 1945 to 1949.—The number of prisoners in gaol at 
31st December in each of the years 1939 and 1945 to 1949 and the proportion per 10,000 of 
the population are shown in the following table. The figures refer to prisoners under 
sentence and exclude aborigines and debtors. 


PRISONERS IN GAOL. 


























| 
State or Territory. » 1939. 1945. 1946. 1947. 1948. 1949. 
! | 
NuMBER. 
New South Wales(a) oa 1,357 1,684 | 1,847-| 1,587 | 1,717 1,854 
Victoria .. fe ed 1,144 966 | 952 Or5 gi2 993 
Queensland ty cv 261 493 356 359 |(a) 376 |(a) 406 
South Australia... cb 1¢g 213 250 267 230 234 
Western Australia(«) ie 244 | 279 | 290 281 314 333 
Tarmania(a) oh ts 108 si , 120 100 93 122 
Northern Territory ws 23 f 19 | (2) 32 (a) go (a) 41 
4 | a 
Tota! i ++ | 3.336 | 3 3,735 | 3,834 | 3:541 | 3,682 | 3,983 








PER 10,000 OF * Porunartoy. 

















7 7 
New South vee : 4.9 5-73 6.2 5.2 5-5 5-7 
Victoria. .. : 6.1, 4.8. 4-7 4.4 4-3 4.6 
Queensland 2.6. 4.5. 3-2 3-2 (a4) 3.3 (a) 3.4 
South Australia 333 3-4 3.9 4.1 | 3-5 | 3-4 
Western Australia(a) 5.2 5-7 5.8 5-5 5.9: 6.0 
Tasmania(a) 4.55 3.3: 4-7 3.8 | 3.5 4.4 
® ! 
Total ra a 4.8) 5.01 5.1 4.6 | 4-7! 4.9 
I I ! 





(a) 30th June of year following. 
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After remaining stationary at 6.5 per 10,000 for the four years ended 1932 the 
proportion of prisoners in gaol to the total population declined each year to 4.5 in 1937. 
It fluctuated slightly during the next four years but remained under 5.0. The proportion 
was 4.9 in 1942, but it rose slightly above this rate to 5.5 in 1944 and then fell to 4.6 in 
1947, to rise again to 4.9 in 1949. This figure compares most favorably with that 
obtaining in 1891, when the proportion was as high as 16 per 10,000. Rates for the 
Northern Territory have not been included on account of the prevailing conditions. 

6. Improvement in Prison Methods.—In previous issues of the Official Year Book 
a fairly detailed account: is given of the improvements effected in each State during 
recent years in regard to methods of prison management (see Official Year Book No. 22, 
Pp. 471—4), but this information is not repeated in the present volume. 


§ 5. Cost of Administration of Justice. 


-1t, Expenditure by the States—The table below shows the expenditure from 
Consolidated Revenue during 1938-39 and 1948-49 and 1949-50 in connexion with the 
administration of justice in each of the States. 

Net costs are shown instead of gross expenditure as it is difficult to obtain comparable 
figures of the total costs of the various services under this heading. It will be noted that 
in South Australia and Western Australia (except for 1949-50) the receipts for legal fees 
and registrations exceed the actual expenditure under “ Justice ”. 


NET EXPENDITURE ON ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
































Net Expenditure. ' Per Head of Population. 
t= 
State. Justice. | Police. -Prisons. | Justice.‘ Police. Prisons. 
Sy hg £ jeadiad | ad 
| 4 | | 
a sn, te 
New South Wales... 178,941 | 1,445,819 | 199,625 | 1 4 |10 7 xr 6 
Victoria .. “8 104,903 796,626 : 103,202 II 8 6 Io. 
Queensland. . - 66,095 | 580,581 ' 35,144 || I 4 | 6 o 8 
South Australia .. | —27,876 306,387 , 36,171 |l—o 11 Io 4 ! I 3 
Western Australia .. | —28,962 251,311 , 28,466 |i—1 3 Io 9 I 3 
Tasmania .. ee 22,780 118,478 15,071 I ir 10 0 I 3 
Total eC 315,881 | 3,499,202 _ 417,679 oO II Io I Iv 2 
1948-49. * 7 
New South Wales... 358,152 | 2,616,067 | 400,309 | 2 4 | 17 1 2 7 
Victoria... ae 250,767 | 1,460,021 189,769 2 4 | 13 10 I 10 
Queensland. . 4 143,357 | 1,268,169 OI,511 2 6 22 °4 I7 
“South Australia .. | —24,660 | 566,520 58,014 i—o 9 | 17 0 IQ 
Western Australia .. — 3,062 461,776 | 76,813 |i—o I 17 8 2 11 
Tasmania .. is 47,087 202,339 30,930 3 6 | 15 I 2 4 
Total -+ | 773,64x | 6,574,892 | 847,346 | 2 0 | 1611 | 2 
Se need oe 1949-50. 
New South Wales .. 396,026 | 2,842,769 | 484,419 2 6 | 17 11 3 1 
Victoria .. is 251,402 | 1,909,705 231,979 |i 2 4 |17 7 22 
Queensland. . os 105,156 | 1,583,644 | 95,220 | I 10 | 27 3 1 8 
South Australia .» | —48,137 661,714 | 73,795 |i-I 4 119 3 2 2 
Western Australia .. 1,691 | 536,738 86,151 |} o T | 19 8 3 2 
Tasmania .. oe 49,647 227,180 ;| 34,857 4 37 116 5 2 6 
Total me 755:785 | 7:761,750 | 1,006,421 rir |19 4 2 6 
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2. Commonwealth Expenditure—The expenditure shown in the previous table is 
that incurred by the State Governments only, and does not include expenditure of the 
Commonwealth Attorney-General’s Department which is shown hereunder for the years 
1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. . 


. EXPENDITURE OF THE COMMONWEALTH ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 














(£.) 
a Net 

Year Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 
1938-39 Se ae De he 281,497 111,036 ‘170,461 
1945-46 . . + .- 472,604 1353239 3375305 
1946-47 oo . - wee 569,234 155,419 413,815 
1947-48 ef es Se ste 688,572 178,591 509,981 
1948-49 a ae ae ee 745,106 176,310 568,796 
1949-50 Pre te at as 820,560 183,398 637,162 





The totals for each year include expenditure in connexion with patents and copyright 
which amounted in 1949-50 to £151,572. The Commonwealth took over jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy in August, 1928, and the expenditure thereon in 1949-50 amounted to £59,315. 
_ Expenditure in connexion with the Australian Capital Territory police in 1949-50 
amounted to £35,955, and £12,847 was expended on miscellaneous items including the 
Law Court, Titles Office and Industrial Board. Revenue of the Attorney-General’s 
Department for the year 1949-50 amounted to £183,398, comprising £123,727 for patents, 
copyright, trade marks and designs, £21,993 for bankruptcy and £37,678 miscellaneous, 
including fees and fines. 

In addition to the foregoing, the amounts of £70,439 during 1948-49 and £71,923 in 
1949-50 were expended in the Northern Territory for the upkeep of the police force and 
prison services, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND RELATED INSTITUTIONS. 


A. PUBLIC HEALTH. 


8 1. State Public Health Legislation and Administration. 


1. New South Wales.—The Department of Public Health comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Minister for Health, with an Under-Secretary as Permanent Head of the Department 
for administrative purposes. 


There is also a Director-General of Public Health and Chief Medical Adviser to the 
Government, who is ex-officio President of the Board of Health and Chairman of the 
Nurses’ Registration Board. He is assisted by a Deputy Director-General. 


The Inspector-General of Mental Hospitals, who, under present arrangements, is 
also the Director-General of Public Health, is responsible for the administration of that 
part of the Lunacy Act relating to the care and treatment of mental patients. There 
is also a Deputy Inspector-General. 


The following statutory authoritics are constituted under Acts administered by 
the Minister for Health :—Board of Health (Public Health Act), Hospitals Commission 
of N.S.W. (Public Hospitals Act), Milk Board (Milk Act), Dental Board (Dentists Act), 
Pharmacy Board (Pharmacy Act), Medical Board (Medical Practitioners Act), Board of 
Optometrical Registration (Opticians Act), Ambulance Transport Service Board 
(Ambulance Transport Service Act), Physiotherapists Registration Board (Physio- 
therapists Registration Act) and Nurses Registration Board (Nurses Registration Act). 


The Department’s activities extend over the whole of the State and embrace all 
matters relating to the public health and the greater part of the general medical work of 
the Government. These include the following :—(a) Supervision of the work of local 
authorities (municipal and shire councils) in relation to public health matters connected 
with the following Acts—Public Health Act, Noxious Trades Act and Pure Food Act; 
(b) Scientific Divisions (Government Analyst, Microbiological Laboratory, and Division 
of Industrial Hygiene); (c) Tuberculosis and Social Hygiene Divisions; (d) Medical 
Officers of Health at Sydney, Broken Hill, Newcastle, Wollongong, Bathurst and Lismore ; 
{e) State Hospitals and Homes and State Sanatoria ; (f) Mental Hospitals; (g) Public 
Hospitals (Hospitals Commission); (4) Maternal and Baby Welfare (Baby Health 
Centres); (i) School Medical and Dental Services; and (j) Publicity, Nutrition and 
Library Services. 


2. Victoria.—The Ministry of Health Act 1943 made the Minister of Health 
responsible for all Acts administered up to that time by the Department of Public Health, 
the Hospitals and Charities Acts, the Mental Hygiene Acts, and all legislation and matters 
relating to the health and well-being of the people of the State. 

The former Department of Public Health became the General Health Branch 
controlled by a Chief Health Officer. The latter also administers the Maternal and Child 
Hygiene Branch, and the recently constituted Tuberculosis Branch. These three with 
the Mental Hygiene Branch make up the four branches of the Department of Health. 

The Secretary of the Department of Health and a number of administrative officers 
assist the Minister with all matters relating to policy, legislation, etc. 
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On 1st February, 1952 the Mental Hygiene Authority Act 1950 came into operation. 
This Act provides for the establishment of an Authority of three members with a medical . 
expert in mental illnesses at its head. This Act established a pattern for the extension 
of the services of the Branch and for the improvement of treatment and accommodation 
of mental patients throughout the State. The Authority is responsible for the 
administration of the Mental Hygiene Branch. 


The constant fight against infectious disease is actively carried on in the General 
Health Branch by seven District Health Officers and their staffs, in collaboration with 
the local health authorities. Where any specific infection is unduly prevalent, immuniza- 
tion is concentrated and the success obtained over a period of years is illustrated in the 
comparison of the following figures in respect of diphtheria :—Year 1927—cases, 312543 3 
deaths, 93: Year 1950—cases, 326; deaths, 12. 


The control and treatment of venereal disease is undertaken by a special division of 
the General Health Branch, and clinics for prophylaxis and treatment are attached to all 
hospitals receiving Government aid throughout the State. 

The Poliomyelitis Division, formed during the outbreak of the disease in 1949 and 
expanded since that time, supervises treatment and after-care of patients throughout 
the State. The Division is staffed by three medical officers, ten physiotherapists and 
three visiting nurses. In addition to providing services for poliomyelitis sufferers, the 
Division gives some oversight to the care of persons suffering from spastic paralysis. For 
this latter purpose, a property has been purchased and is used as a training centre for 
children suffering from that condition. 

Determining the suitability of sewerage projects and ensuring the safety of: public 
buildings are the responsibilities of the Engineering Division of the General Health 
Branch, and it acts in an advisory and supervisory capacity in municipal undertakings 
of this nature. In conjunction with the Hospitals and Charities Commission of Victoria, 
it examines plans and advises on all hospital construction throughout the State. 


The Industrial Hygiene Division supervises the environmental conditions of the 
300,000 persons employed in industry in Victoria and consists of three medical officers, 
three special scientific officers and a number of inspectors. 

Under the direction of a medical director, the Tuberculosis Branch comprises State 
sanatoria, tuberculosis clinics, tuberculosis bureaux and the Mass X-ray Survey Division. 
‘The latter service has visited every large Victorian centre and many of the smaller town- 
ships, affording to the population throughout the State every facility in obtaining an 
X-ray. A relatively new project, made possible by the acquisition by the Government 
of a suitable property, is a hostel for the accommodation of ex-tuberculosis patients 
during their rehabilitation. 

As with the Tuberculosis Branch, a medical director supervises the activities of the 
Maternal and Child Hygiene Branch. This Branch embraces pre-natal hygiene, infant 
health, pre-school child hygiene and school medical and dental services. An extensive 
State-wide correspondence scheme for women during their pregnancy and early motherhood 
supplies these women with all the latest advice and information. With the recent 
appointment of a dental director to organize and develop the School Dental Services, it 
is hoped to provide regular and thorough dental attention for every school child in the 
State. Several well-equipped dental vans have already been purchased and will soon 
be in operation, and others are in the course of construction. 

Legislation which comes within the purview of the Minister of Health includes the 
following :—Anti-Cancer Council Act, Birth Notification Act, Cancer Institute Act, 
Cemeteries Acts, Dietitians Registration Act, Goods Act, Hairdressers Registration Aot, 
Health Acts, Hospitals and Charities Acts, Infectious Diseases Hospital Acts, Masseurs 
Acts, Medical Acts, Mental Deficiency Act, Mental Hygiene Acts, Midwives Act, Nurses 
Acts, Opticians Registration Act. Poisons Act and Venereal Diseases Act. 


3. Queensland.—(i) General. The Health Acts 1937 to 1949 are administered by 
the Director-General of Health and Medical Services, under the direction of the Minister 
for Health and Home Affairs. The executive staff consists of tiw Director-General, 
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Deputy Director-General, State Health Officer, and twenty-seven food and sanitary 
inspectors and cadets, In addition, there is a Laboratory of Microbiology and Pathology 
under the control of a Director assisted by a medical officer, bacteriologists, and ancillary 
staff. Among other duties, the staff of this laboratory performs any necessary medico- 
legal work. A medical officer controls the Enthetic Diseases Section with the assistance 
of a female medical officer, nurses and trained attendants, while a microscopist and an 
inspector have charge of the Hookworm Campaign. A Leptospirosis Campaign, with 
head-quarters in Innisfail, North Queensland, is operating with a staff of five health 
inspectors. 


The following sorvices also come under the purview of the Department :—School 
Health Services, Maternal and Child Welfare Services, Chemical Laboratory, Mental 
Hygiene, Industrial Hygiene, and supervision of private hospitals. 


The Health Acts of the State have made it obligatory for cases of certain diseases 
to be notified to the Health Department. These diseases are either of an infectious or 
contagious nature. 


Branch offices, in charge of inspectors, are located at Toowoomba, Rockhampton, 
Mackay, Townsville, Cairns and Thursday Island, and, in conjunction with the Brisbane 
staff, are responsible for the enforcement of provisions of the Health Acts and Regulations 
dealing with food and drugs, milk sellers, health (food supply), fish supply, poisons, etc., 
and are concerned in a supervisory capacity with Local Authority health administration. 


(ii) Immunization. Immunization of children against diphtheria and whooping 
cough is carried out on an extensive scale by Local Authorities. Active immunization 
against tetanus has been commenced in several areas. Up to the middle of 1950 the 
diphtheria prophylactic most favoured was formalinized toxoid, but recently local 
authorities have been using a more highly purified prophylactic with very satisfactory 
results, This toxoid will probably become the prophylactic of choice. Approximately 
go per cent. of children of school age have been immunized against diphtheria in Queens- 
land. Thisis a highly satisfactory figure and diphtHeria is no longer the menace of former 
years. 


Although prophylaxis against whooping cough has not been practised as extensively 
as prophylaxis against diphtheria, most Local Authorities offer free immunization against 
whooping cough. The incidence of whooping cough appears to have declined markedly 
in recent years. 


Several Local Authorities have already commenced campaigns for the active 
immunization of children against tetanus. It is believed that immunization against 
tetanus will become widely practised in this State. 

Immunizing agents against diphtheria, tetanus and whooping cough are provided 
free to Local Authorities by the Commonwealth Government. 


(iii) Hospitals. (a) General. There is a system of public hospitals throughout the 
State. The Brisbane General, South Brisbane Auxiliary, the Children’s and the Brisbane 
Women’s Hospitals provide public hospital accommodation for Brisbane. In addition, - 
there are 66 private hospitals registered in the State, 35 per cent. of which are in Brisbane. 
The Mater Misericordiae has public, intermediate, private, and children’s sections, and 
St. Martin’s is a large private hospital. In the whole State, during 1950-51, there were 
122 public hospitals, 2 tuberculosis sanatoria, and nine ambulance brigades, which were 
administered by 55 District Hospital Boards. Five other hospitals received aid from the 
Government. There were also 107 public maternity hospitals or sections of the foregoing 
hospitals. 

Public hospitals supply free consultation and treatment, including radiological and 
pathological service, to out-patients. In-patient treatment in the public wards is also 
free. Jn conjunction with public hospitals, thirty dental clinics (excluding the Brisbane 
Dental Hospital) and twenty-one branch clinics are in operation. 


The above-mentioned 66 private hospitals in Queensland are registered under the 
provisions of the Health Acts 1937 to 1949 (Division XI.). Licences may be issued under 
four categories :—(a) A general private hospital for medica], surgical, and maternity 
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cases; (b) a lying-in hospital for maternity cases only; (c) a hospital for mental cases 
only (other than persons who have been certified as insane pursuant to the Insanity Acts) ; 
(d) any hospital for the treatment of mothers and/or infants. 


Convalescent homes are not licensed or registrable. 


Leprosaria are situated at Peel Island, in Moreton Bay, and at Fantome Island, near 
Townsville, cach with a full-time medical officer. The former is for white persons only, 
and the latter for aboriginals. In Brisbane there is an Industrial Institution for the 
Blind, and a school for the Deaf and Dumb. 


(b) Public. Hospitals. The Hospitals Act Amendment Act 1944 provided, as from 
1st July, 1945, that all the public hospitals in the State would come within the jurisdiction 
of District Hospitals Boards. Each board consists of not less than five and not more-than 
nine members, including the chairman. One of the members is @ representative elected 
by the component Local Authorities. The chairman and the remaining members are 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council. 


The State Government is responsible fer the net annual cost of adnsinistration and 
maintenance of aJl hospitals controlled by Hospital Boards, but from ist January, 1946 
the Commonwealth, under the Hospital Benefits Scheme, paid six shillings per patient 
per day for patients in public and private sections of public hospitals. The State 
Government agreed not to make any charge for patients in public sections of publie 
hospitals. The Commonwealth subsidy extends to approved private hospitals. The 
amount wus increased to eight shiltings per day from rst July, 1948 for patients in public 
wards of public hospitals, and from 1st November, 1948 for all other public hospital 
patients and private hospital patients. 


4. South Austrafia.—The Department of Public Health embraces the activities of 
the Central Board of Health, the School Medical Services and the public health 
aspect of the contro} of tuberculosis, including the State X-ray Healtlr Survey, under the 
contro} of the Director of Fuberculosis. 


The Central Board of Health consists of five members, three of whom (including the 
chairman) are appointed by the Governor while one each is elected by metropolitan 
Tocal boards and all other local boards. 


The Central Board of Health administers the Health, Food and Drugs, Dangerous 
Drugs, Noxious Trades, Bakehouses Registration and Early Notification of Birth Acts. 
The Board is also conecrned to some degree with Acts relating to local government, 
abattoirs and cremation. 


Other legislation administered by the Department of Public Health relates to venereal 
diseases and vaccination. 


The Health Act 1935-1950 constitutes every municipal council and every district 
council a local board of health for its municipality or district. There are 143 of these 
local boards under the general contro] and supervision of the Central Board. Under 
the Food and Drugs Act every local board is constituted the Iocal authority for its 
respective district, except in the metropolitan area, for which the Mctropolitan County 
Board is the local authority. 


The medical staff of the Department includes the Director of Tuberculosis, a Senior 
Medical Officer and the Principal Medical Officer for Schools, five full-time medical officers, 
two temporary medical officers and six part-time medical officers. A dentist, dental 
assistant and six nurses are engaged in connexion with the School Medical Services. 

There are seven full-time and sixteen part-time inspectors directly responsible to the 

Board. 

There is also a nurse inspector employed to advise and assist loea} boards in con- 

nexion with infectious diseases. 


The inspectors appointed under the Health and Feod and Drugs Act periodically 
visit the local districts and see generally that the local boards are earrying out their duties. 
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5. Western Australia.—The legislation in this State is the Health Act 1911-1950. 
This was consolidated and reprinted in 1948 and amended by Act No. 25 of 1950. The 
Central Authority is the Department of Public Health, controlled by a Commissioner, who 
must be a qualified medical practitioner. The State is covered by Local Authorities 
which are constituted as Municipalities or Road Boards. 


It is provided that a Local Board of Health may be sect up in lieu of a Road Board, 
but this method of control is no longer used. In any emergency the Commissioner may 
exercise all the powers of a Local Health Authority in any part of the State. 


Interesting features of recent legislation are as follows :—{a) Act No. 70 of 1948 
gave compulsory power to control sufferers from tuberculosis and established a Tuber- 
culosis Control Branch; and (b) Act No. 71 of 1948 provided that within areas declared 
for the purpose all still-born infants must be submitted for post-mortem examination 
and all still-hbirths must be notified to the Commissioner by the attending medical 
practitioner. 

All the usual provisions for public health control are embodied in the Health Act. 
They include the medical and dental examination of school children, control of public 
buildings, inspection of food and the provision of standards thereof. The Nurses 
Registration Act now makes provisicn for the registration of nurses in each of the 
following branches of the nursing profession—general, midwifery, tuberculosis, iufant 
health, mothercraft, mental and children’s. 


6. Tasmania.—The Department of Public Health is under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister for Health, and the administration of the various services is controlled by the 
Director of Public Health, Hospital and Medical Services as permanent head of the 
Department. Associated with the permanent head are the Director of Tuberculosis, 
Director of Mental Hygiene, and two Assistant Medical Directors with varying duties 
allotted to each Director. 


Public Health functions comprise administration of laws relating to public health, 
food and drugs, places of public entertainment and cremation, and the following services : 
School Medical and Dental, Maternal and Child Welfare, Venereal Disease Clinics, 
Analytical Laboratory, and Mothercraft Home. The Hospital and Medical Services 
section is responsible for administration of the laws relating to hospitals and nurses’ 
registration, and the following services :—Government Medical Service, Bush Nursing 
Service, Institutions for the Aged and Infirm at St. John’s Park and Cosgrove Park. 
The Tuberculosis section is responsible for administration of the laws relating to tuber- 
culosis, and for the management of Chest Clinics and Chest Hospitals at New Town and 
Perth. The Mental Hygiene section is responsible for administration of the laws relating 
to mental hospitals and mental defectives, and for the management of Lachlan Park 
Hospital (Mental Hospital) and Millbrook Psychopathic Home. 


§ 2. The National Health and Medical Research Council. 


In 1926 the Commonwealth Government established a Federal Health Council, in 
eccordance with a recommendation of the Royal Commission on Health (1925), “ for 
the purpose of securing closer co-operation between Commonwealth and State Health 
Authorities". This Council held sessions each year except in 1932. In 1936 the 
Oommonwealth Government decided to create a body with wider functions and 
representation, and the National Health and Medical Research Council was established 
with tho following functions :— 

To advise Commonwealth and State Governments on all matters of public health 
legislation and administration, on matters concerning the health of the public 
and on medical research. 

To advise the Commonwealth Government as to the expenditure of money 
specifically appropriated as money to be spent on the advice of this Council. . 
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To advise the Commonwealth Government as to the expenditure of money upon 
medical research and as to projects of medical research generally. 


To advise Commonwealth and State Governments upon the merits of reputed 
cures or methods of treatment which are from time to time brought forward 
for recognition. 


The Council consists of the Commonwealth Director-General of Health (as Chairman), 
two officers of his Department, the official head of the Health Department in each State, 
together with representatives of the Federal Council of the British Medical Association, 
the Royal Australasian College of Surgeous, the Royal Australasian College of Physicians, 
the Australian Regional Council of the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, 
the Australian Dental Association, and (jointly) the four Australian Universities having 
medical schools. A prominent layman and laywoman, appointed by the Commonwealth 
Government, also serve on the Council. 


The first session of the National Health and Medical Research Council met at Hobart 
in February, 1937; the thirtieth session met at Sydney in November, 1950. 


Under the Medical Research Endowment Act 1937, the Commonwealth Government 
has made an annual appropriation of funds to provide assistance :— : 


(a) to Departments of the Commonwealth or of a State engaged in medical 
research ; 

(b) to Universities for the purpose of medical research ; 

(c) to institutions and persons engaged in medical research ; 

(d) in the training of persons in medical research. 


Approved research institutions under this system now number 51. During the year 
1950, grants numbered 46 in the following fields :—bacteriology, biochemistry, bio- 
physics, clinical dentistry, epidemiology, neurology, neuro-physiology, obstetrics, 
parasitology, physiology and pharmacology, and tuberculosis and virus diseases. In 
certain instances, equipment and apparatus have been made available by the Council ; 
this has greatly facilitated some specialized lines of research. The wide scope of work 
being carried out is greatly assisted by the formation of committees which meet regularly 
and advise the Council in such subjects as industrial hygiene, public health, epidemiology, 
maternal and child welfare, radio-active isotopes, antibiotic distribution, tropical 
physiology and hygiene, tuberculosis and the latest developments in X-ray technology 
and application. 


The research work being done under these grants is of a high standard, many of 
the individual investigators enjoying international reputation. Beyond this practical 
achievement, the original objectives of the Council are being attained in encouraging 
young graduates to take up research work and in securing a continuity and permanence 
of medical research in Australia. 


An insurance benefit scheme for medical workers on the lines of the Federated 
Superannuation System for Universities is now in operation. 


§ 3. The Commonwealth Department of Health. 


1. General.—An Order-in-Council dated 3rd March, 1921 defined various functions 
to be performed by the Commonwealth Department of Health in addition to Quarantine, 
which at that time was the only specific public health power of the Commonwealth 
Parliament under the Commonwealth Constitution. An amendment of the Constitution 
in 1946 gave the Commonwealth Government power to provide a complete Health Service 
to the nation including medica] advice and treatment. The National Health Service 
Act 1948-1949 provides for Commonwealth activity in establishing hospitals, laboratories, 
health centres and clinics, post-graduate training in all branches of medicine, courses of 
training in the Auxiliary Medical Services, research, prevention of disease and medical 
education. Many essential services have been developed by the Department to meet 
current needs and to further public health throughout Australia. In earlier issues of the 
Official Year Book reference has been made to several features of this development, 
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including :—The Royal Commission on National Health, 1925 (see No. 22, pp. 509-10), 
the International Pacific Health Conferences (see No. 22, p. 510 and No. 29, p. 334)» 
Industrial Hygiene (see No. 18, pp. 522-55), Tropical Hygiene (see No. 22, pp. 506-7, 
No. 25, pp. 415-7, and No. 32, p. 226), and the Commonwealth Advisory Council on 
Nutrition (see No. 32, pp. 222-23). Reference to quarantine is made below (see § 3. 
pars. 12 and 13 and § 4. par. 2). 


2. The Commonwealth Serum Laboratories.—The establishment for the preparation 
of Jennerian vaccine situated at Royal Park, near Melbourne, formerly known as the 
“Calf Lymph Depot” was in 1918 greatly enlarged by the Commonwealth. The 
remodelled institution is designated the “‘ Commonweaith Serum Laboratories” and is 
administered by the Commonwealth Department of Health. The laboratories are now 
installed in ‘ully equipped buildings and a largo staff is employed. At Broadmeadows, 
near Melbourne, a farm of 254 acres has been developed, under veterinary euperrisioG, for 
the many thousands of animals required for the work of the laboratories. 


The list of biological preparations produced by the laboratories has been extended, 
until at the present time almost the whole range of these products is manufactured and 
Australia is practically independent of other countries in thus producing its own 
requirements. Penicillin is being produced in increasingly large quantities, which it is 
anticipated will shortly suffice for total Australian requirements. Constant research is 
being conducted into every relevant aspect of bacteriology and immunology and new sera 
and prophylactic agents are being tested as the growth of medical knowledge opens 
up new avenues of treatment, prevention and diagnosis. Other original and applied 
research relating to all aspects of public health is maintained. The laboratories serve 
as the national centre for the maintenance in Australia of the international standards 
of the Permanent Commission on Biological Standards (World Health Organization 
Interim Commission). For the past 27 years the production of veterinary biological 
products has been ® feature of the work of the laboratories. In recent years an 
extensive development has occurred in this direction and the products are being used 
in greatly increased amounts in all States for the prevention or treatment of diseases 
in domestic animals and stock. 


3. The Commonweelth Health Laboratories—The fifteen health laboratories of the 
Department are situated at strategic points throughout Australia. They are located at 
Darwin, Cairns, Townsville, Rockhampton, Toowoomba, Lismore, Bendigo, Launceston, 
Hobart, Port Pirie, Kalgoorlie, Broome, Tamworth, Wollongong and Albury. These 
laboratories were established as an essential part of the quarantine system but were also 
to undertake research into local health problems and to provide medical practitioners 
of each district with up-to-date facilities for laboratory investigation and diagnosis. 
It was realized that co-operation between the general practitioner with his clinical 
observations and knowledge of the environment of diseaso on the one hand, and the 
staff of a well-equipped laboratory on the other hand, is essential to the efficient 
investigation of disease and the effective operation of control measures, 


From this standpoint, the laboratories have already proved their value in the 
determination of Weil’s disease and endemic typhus in North Queensland, in the 
investigation of special local problems at Darwin, of undulant fever throughout Australia, 
of silicosis and tuberculosis at Kalgoorlie and of plumbism at Port Pirie. In these 
investigations close co-operation has existed with State and local health and hospital 
services ; especially is this so in Queensland where collaboration has yielded exceptionally 
valuable results in differentiating the groups of fevers hitherto unclassified in that State. 
In this investigational work, as well as in more routine activities, the laboratories have 
at their disposal the full resources and technical and specialist facilities available at the 
Commonwealth Serum Laboratories and the Sydney School of Public Health and 
Tropical Medicine. 

A major part of the work performed at the Kalgoorlie laboratory, since its establish- 
ment in 1925, has been the medical examination, on behalf of the State Department of 
Mines, of employees and applicants for employment in the metalliferous mines in Western 
Australia. These examinations are performed in accordance with the provisions of the 
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State Mines Regulation Act and the Mine Workers’ Relief Act, the objects of which are 
to provide a healthy body of men for the industry and to free the industry and protect 
the future of those found to be suffering from serious pulmonary disease. The examina- 
tions include clinical, laboratory and radiographic investigation. By means of a mobile 
X-ray unit an annual tour is also made of outlying mining centres. 

X-ray facilities are also provided at the Bendigo laboratory, as part of the campaign 
against tuberculosis, for the examination of miners and for other radiographic work in 
the district. 


4. Commonwealth Acoustic Laboratories.—The Department of Health established the 
first of the series of Acoustic Laboratories in January, 1947, in Erskine House, York- 
street, Sydney. 

The laboratory continued and expanded the work of the Acoustic Research 
Laboratory which was sponsored by the National Health and Medical Research Council 
during the years 1942-1946 for the purpose of investigating problems of noise and 
difficulties of intorcommunication in aircraft and tanks. With the cessation of hostilities 
the Acoustic Research Laboratory directed its attention to the problem of deafness 
in children, particularly the group whose affliction was caused by the mothers contracting 
rubella in the early months of pregnancy. 

The taking over of the Acoustic Research Laboratory by the Department of Health 
was influenced by the request from the Repatriation Commission for technical assistance 
in the matter of the supply of hearing aids to deafened ex-servicemen. Arrangements 
for this purpose were completed and branch laboratories were established in all other 
State Capital Cities. 

During the year 1948 the Acoustic Laboratories Act was passed to allow the expansion 
of activities on the following lines :—(1) To carry out the requirements of the Repatriation 
Commission for deafened ex-Service personnel and to provide a similar service for the 
Commonwealth Department of Social Services in respect of deafened ex-Service personnel 
whose disability was not caused by war service ; (2) to assist the Education Departments 
of the States in measuring deafness, fitting aids, and maintaining hearing aid equipment 
for school children; (3) to act on behalf of various State and other authorities who 
desire to have independent tests made before assisting financially in the purchase of 
hearing aids for people under their care ; and (4) the investigation of problems associated 
with noise in industry. 

The laboratory in Sydney is now known as the Commonwealth Central Acoustic 
Laboratory and is responsible for the training of personnel for the whole Acoustic Service, 
the production of equipment, the calibration of hearing aids and audiometers and the 
technical administration of the branch laboratories. 


5. Commonwealth Bureau of Dental Standards.—The National Health and Medical 
Research Council sponsored the Dental Materials Research Laboratory during the years 
1939-1946, for the purpose of assisting the Defence Services, the Medical Equipment 
Central Committee and other Government Departments in the selection and purchase 
of suitable dental equipment and materials. Valuable assistance was also given to 
Australian manufacturers of dental materials in relation to improvement of their products 
and the development of new materials. 

Much of the work was of a routine nature and with the cessation of hostilities the 
National Health and Medical Research Council decided to cease its sponsorship but 
recommended that the Department of Health should take over the laboratory as it 
was serving a good purpose. This was done in January, 1947, and the laboratory was 
renamed the Commonwealth Bureau of Dental Standards and is at present situated in 
the grounds of the University of Melbourne. 

The functions of the Bureau aro as follows :—(1) Original research into dental 
equipment, materials, techniques and processes; (2) the development, in consultation 
with a representative committee of the Commonwealth Department of Health, of the 
Australian Dental Association and the Standards Association of Australia of specifications 
for dental materials and equipment ; (3) regular systematic surveys of dental materials 
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on sale to the profession in Australia, and the reporting of the results of such investigations 
in recognized Australian scientific journals; and (4) the provision of a consultative 
service and testing facilities for local manufacturers of dental materials with the view 
to assisting them in the improvement of existing products and the development of new 
materials. 


6. The School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine.—The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, under an agreement with the University of Sydney, established a School of Publio 
Health and Tropical Medicine at the University of Sydney as from 4th March, 1930. 
for the purpose of training medical graduates and students in the subjects of public 
health and tropical medicine. The organization of the Australian Institute of Tropical 
Medicine at Townsville was merged in the new school, and the staff, equipment and 
material were transferred to Sydney. 


The work of the school comprises both teaching and investigation. Courses are 
held for the University post-graduate diploma of public health and the diploma of 
tropical medicine and hygiene. Lectures are given in public health and preventive 
medicine as prescribed for the fifth year of the medical curriculum. Other classes include 
students in architectural, social and school hygiene, and lay officers and nurses in the 
tropical services and missionaries. In addition to this work throughout the war, all the 
resources of the School were made available for the training of medical and hygiene 
officers and other ranks from all the Services of the Australian and Allied Forces, 


Investigational work covers a wide field of public health and medical subjects, both 
in the Jaboratory and in the field. Field work has been carried out not onlv in Australia 
but in co-operation with the local administrations in Papua, New Guinea. Norfolk Island 
and Nauru. Sections of Child Health and Occupational Disease have been established 
and suitable staff selected. Further details may be found in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 29, p. 334). 


7. The Australian Institute of Anatomy.—Information concerning the Australian 
Institute of Anatomy at Canberra is given in previous issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 32, pp. 919-21). In 1931 the Institute became an integra! part of the Commanwea!th 
Depzrtment of Health. The work of the Institute on general problems of comparative 
anatomy has now been concentrated on aspects of structure and function with epecial 
reference to the development of the growing child. Biochemical and biological research 
in this field is being developed in close association with the model kindergarten centres 
established by the Department in each capital city (see par. 10 below). Work in specialized 
aspects of nutrition has steadily increased. The Institute now plays an important part 
in research and the scientific application of nutritional knowledge under Australian - 
conditions, The background of comparative anatomy and the museums of the Institute 
are maintained as part of the general plan of work, and an expert zoologist is a member 
of the body of research workers at the Institute. See also Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous, 


8 The Northern Territory Medical Service.—As from 1st April, 1939, the Common. 
wealth Department of Health assumed administrative responsibility for the medical 
and health services of the Northern Territory, absorbing the Northern Territory Medical 
Service. With the growing importance of Darwin as the northern gateway to Australia 
and as an administrative and service centre, its health services were strengthened, a 
new hospital at Darwin was built and the hospital at Alice Springs was enlarged. 


With civilian evacuation during the Pacific war, military control of the medical 
services operated in the years 1942 to 1945. Civilian control was resumed by the 
Department during the period November, 1945 to May, 1946, starting at Alice Springs 
and gradnally extending north to Darwin. The hospitals at Alice Springs, Tennant 
Creek, Katherine and Darwin, and the Health Laboratory at Darwin were re-established 
as civilian institutions. A pathological laboratory and leprosarium are maintained at 
Darwin. Dental services are available at hospitals and mobile road and aerial district 
units serve the outback. 
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An aerial medical service, operated by the Department, is based on Darwin, and 
comprises two Dragon and a Miles Gemini aircraft and two pilots. Emergency and 
routine flights and surveys are undertaken by this service, and at Alice Springs medical 
officers of the Northern Territory Medical Service act for the Flying Doctor base. 


The Commonwealth, Department of Health maintains a Quarantine Station at 
Darwin which is a major first port of entry for oversea aircraft. Public health services 
are provided at the major centres. 


g. National Fitness.—Health authorities in Australia have closely followed the 
world-wide movement for the advancement of physical fitness and in several States 
active work has been proceeding over some years. In 1938, following a recommendation 
of the National Health and Medical Research Council, the Commonwealth Government 
agreed to appoint a Commonwealth Council for National Fitness, under the Common. 
wealth Minister for Health, to effect collaboration of Commonwealth, State and local 
government authorities in the movement. Meetings of this Council are held at regular 
intervals, at least annually. Meanwhile, active State Councils have been formed in all - 
States. As a result of the recommendations of the central Council, the Commonwealth 
Government agreed to make available an annual sum of £20,000 for five years and grants 
were allocated to each State for purposes of organization and to each of the six Australian 
universities to establish lectureships in physical education. In July, 1941 a National 
Fitness Act was passed hv the Commonwealth Parliament to ensure greater permanence 
to the movement, and in June, 1942 the Commonwealth grant was increased to £72,500 
to include grants to State Education Departments and for the work in the Austrajian 
Capital Territory. In 1946 the total grants were extended for a further period of five 
years. The movement continues to develop and to gain public interest and support 
throughout Australia. : 


to. The Pre-school Child.—Sessions of the National Health and Medical Research 
Council and the reports of the Commonwealth Advisory Council on Nutrition have 
called attention to the need for greater effort throughout Australia directed towards 
the care of the growing child, especially during the pre-school period. Movements for 
the care of the infant and the welfare of the school child are already developed by State 
authorities as recorded in §§ 7 and 8 below. The Commonwealth Government felt that 
more could be done for the child of pre-school age, and it was decided to give a lead by 
making it possible to demonstrate what could be done and the practical methods which 
could be applied. 


The Commonwealth Government therefore decided to establish in each capital city 
a pre-school demonstration centre, known as the Lady Gowrie Child Centre, and in 
order to achieve the best results in association with those who have had experience in this 
field it has secured the co-operation of the Federal Organization of Kindergarten Unions 
which is operating under the title of ‘‘The Australian Association for Pre-schoul Child 
Development”. A suitable site was secured in each capital city and the necessary 
school structure was built. Formerly the administration of these centres was under 
the direction of the local Kindergarten Union and the employment of staff was made 
with the approval of the Commonwealth Department of Health. Recently the local 
Lady Gowrie Child Centre Committees were given a greater degree of autonomy, co that 
while the technical supervision still rests with the Australian Association for Pre-school 
Child Development, the management of each centre, including staffing, is in the hands 
of the local Committee. This development is associated with a change in the method 
of financial control. An annual grant is made to each Committee towards the cost of 
the centre, the disbursement of these funds being at. the discretion of the local Committee, 
subject to the gencral supervision of the Australian Association for Pre-school Child 
Development. This applies in so far as the educational side is concerned, and in this 
field advantage is heing taken of the opportunity to try new methods and to make 
systematic records of observations with the object of securing reliable knowledge of the 
educaticnal technique of this pre-school period. 
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Along with this educational practice there proceeds also the study of physiological 
requirements of the child and of the interaction between physical and mental health 
under varying conditions. The children available at these centres provide a considerable 
mass of human material for control and study, which is of great value in view of the 
importance of the study of growth and of nutrition of their age-period. Not only are 
routine measurements made of height, weight and other bodily data, but problems of 
nutrition are studied in detail. The medical work at each State centre is conducted 
on a uniform basis, according to a scheme formulated at, and directed from, the Australian 
Institute of Anatomy, Canberra, where parallel investigations on the laboratory side are 
being undertaken. 


11. Organization for the Control of Cancer.—The persistent increase in cancer 
mortality has led to the development in Australia of a national organization directed 
towards the control of this disease. The Commonwealth Department of Health has 
actively participated in this movement. Since 1928 the Australian Cancer Conferences, 
convened by the Department, have provided an opportunity each year for those actively 
engaged in the campaign against the disease to mect for the discussion of problems and 
the determination of lines of action and further development. The tenth conference 
in this series met in New Zealand in February, 1939, and so marked an association 
which has been maintained between Australia and the Dominion since the inception 
of the conferences. 


A large amount of radium purchased in 1928 by the Commonwealth Government 
for use in treatment and research has been distributed on loan to treatment centres 
throughout Australia. Under the terms of this loan, treatment at well-equipped clinics 
is available to all requiring it, irrespective of ability to pay. This work is co-ordinated 
by the Department. 


Close co-operation is maintained between research workers, physicists and bio- 
chemists and the medical men engaged in the clinical investigation and treatment of 
the disease, so that problems are mutually investigated and treatment is applied with 
the highest attainable degrec of scientific accuracy. 


Realizing the essential importance of accuracy in determining the quality of 
radiation used in the treatment of cancer and in measuring the dosage of this radiation 
actually delivered to the tumour, and the need for the investigation of physical problems 
m connexion with the utilization of X-rays and radium in the treatment of disease, 
the Commonwealth Department of Health in 1935 extended the work of the Common- 
wealth Radium Laboratory, established in 1929, to include the investigation of the 
physical problems of radiation therapy generally. This laboratory, known as the 
Commonwealth X-ray and Radium Laboratory, is situated by agreement with the 
University of Melbourne within the University grounds, and is maintained, controlled, 
and staffed by the Commonwealth Department of Health. It is accommodated in a 
building specially designed for work with X-rays and radium, and is amply provided 
with all necessary equipment for research work, including a 500,000 volt high tension 
generator. : 


The laboratory co-operates closely with the local physical services which have 
been developed in the other capital cities of Australia to provide local facilities for the 
production of radon, for the calibration of X-ray therapy equipment, and for the 
measurement of radiation exposure of X-ray and radium workers. 


The laboratory has continued to ropair radium containers. It also undertakes 
investigations into physical problems arising in the use of X-ray and radium in treatment. 


During the year 1950, a total of 95,290 millicuries of radon was prepared and issued 
from the laboratory, while 41,124 millicuries were issued by the associated centres in 
Sydney, Adelaide and Brisbane. The corresponding figures for 1949 were 81,187 and 
38,858 millicuries respectively. The issue of radon from a few centres to serve hospitals 
all over the eontinent is a unique Australian development, and enables a very efficient 
use to be made of the radium available. 
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The development of atomic energy programmes overseas has made available supplies 
of artificial radio-isotopes which can be used as an alternative to natural isotopes such 
as radium and radon. Supplies of radio-phosphorus and radio-iodine are now being 
distributed by the laboratory for medical work throughout Australia according to & 
policy developed by the National Health and Medical Research Council Standing Com- 
mittee on X-rays. The use of radio-iodine has involved the laboratory in the development 
of a scheme of physical measurements which can readily be made in hospitals. 


12. Animal Quarantine.—The Division of Veterinary Hygiene was created in 1926 
to deal with the administration of the Quarantine Act 1908-1950 in so far as it relates 
to animal products and other articles which might be the means of transmitting diseases 
of animals, Formerly the full responsibility of this aspect was carried by the Director 
of Quarantine. 


The organization of the Division provides an excellent example of Commonwealth 
and State co-operation. The Central Administration is situated within the Health 
Department at Canberra with a Director, an Assistant Director and Veterinary Officers. 
By provision in the Quarantine Act and by arrangement with the States, the Principal 
Veterinary Officer of the Department of Agriculture in each State is appointed Chief 
Quarantine Officer (Animals) of the State and members of his staff Quarantine Officers 
(Animals). These State officers, acting in their Commonwealth capacity, implement 
quarantine policy as formulated by the Central Administration. Quarantine accom- 
modation is provided at permanent animal quarantine stations at each Capital City. 


Animal Quarantine is authorized by the provisions of the Quarantine Act 1908-1950 
and has as its objective the prevention of the introduction or spread of diseases of animals. 
This legislation covers the importation of all animals, raw animal products, biological 
cultures, etc., associated with animal diseases and goods associated with animals. 


Domesticated animals, i.e., horses, cattle, pigs, sheep, goats, dogs, cats and poultry 
are admitted from a limited number of countries depending on diseases present in the 
-country of origin. All must be accompanied by health certificates which include pre- 
acribed tests. On arrival in Australia they are subject to quarantine detention. 


Zoological specimens are imported into registered zoos where they remain in 
permanent quarantine. Circuses are also registered if exotic species of animals are kept. 
In a somewhat similar manner, animals for scientific purposes are imported to approved 
laboratories. All of these premises are kept under constant surveillance. 


Raw animal products such as hair, special types of wool, skins, hides, etc., are subjected 
to special treatment under quarantine contro], whilst such items as raw meat, sausage 
casings and eggs, which cannot be sterilized, are admitted from very few countries. Other 
items such as harness, fittings, fodder, ship’s refuse, etc., are appropriately treated to 
destroy possible infection. 


The Division participates in world-wide international notification of the more serious 
contagious diseases of animals and maintains a census of such diseases throughout the 
world, 


Information regarding animal diseases and parasites in Australia is also collected 
and disseminated by means of service publications. 


Consultation on technical matters is maintained with various scientific institutions, 
notably the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. 


In matters of policy and the implementation of quarantine control of imports there 
is a close liaison with the Department of Trade and Customs. 


The Division collaborates with the “General” and “ Plant” Divisions of the 
Quarantine Service. Many diseases of animals are communicable to man and for this 
reason “ Animal” and “General” quarantine administration are in some respects 
inseparable. Similarly the interests of ‘‘ Animal” and ‘‘ Plant” Divisions overlap, 
many items such as insects, fodder, straw, etc., being the subject of eombined control. 
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13. Plant Quarantine.—Since 1st July, 1909, the importation into Australia of all 
plants or parts of plants, cuttings, seeds and fruits, whether living or dead, has been 
subject to an increasingly stringent quarantine with the object of preventing the introduc- 
tion of insect pests, plant diseases and weeds not yet established in this country. 


Under the Quarantine Act 1908~1950 general powers are held by which the quarantine 
inspectors are required to examine all plant material at the first port of entry and to 
release only such material as is free from diseases and pests. Everyone reaching Australia 
is required to declare if he or she has any plant material in luggage or personal effects. 
Heavy penalties are laid down for those found deliberately evading the regulations. All 
plant material entering as cargo must also be declared. 


When the Commonwealth became responsible for all plant quarantine, the State 
Governments agreed to co-operate by providing and maintaining inspection facilities 
and personnel for which they are reimbursed by the Commonwealth. In 1921 the 
administration of the regulations came under the newly-formed Department of Health, 
and in 1927 the Division of Plant Quarantine was created under a Director who is 
responsible for policy and legislation and for co-ordinating the work of the State Officers 
who carry out the detailed administration in their capacity as Commonwealth Officers. 


Any plant material found carrying diseases or pests or suspected of doing so may be 
ordered into quarantine for remedial treatment, or if the treatment be impracticable, 
may be destroyed. Such treatments are paid for by the importer. Air transport has 
created many new problems in maintaining effective control. It is impossible in this 
summary to give details of regulations governing the different types of plants, but the 
following will indicate certain broad principles in them. 


(a) The importation of plant diseases, insect pests, noxious fungi, certain weeds 
and poison plants, and soil likely to carry these things is prohibited. 


(6) Agricultural seed must conform to standards of purity. 


(c) Many commodities such as hops, cotton, peanuts in shell, nursery stock, 
potatoes, important crop seeds, vines and specified plants may only 
be imported by approved importers under special conditions. 


(d) Certain plant products, such as bulbs and timber (in logs or sawn), from 
specified areas may only be imported if accompanied by: certificates 
showing that prescribed treatment has been given in the country of origin. 


The regulations are constantly being amended in the light of experience, with the 
object of maintaining for Australia the freedom from a large number of serious diseases 
and pests of plants which ravage crops in other lands. 


§ 4. Control of Infectious and Contagious Diseases. 


1. General.—The provisions of the various Acts in regard to the compulsory 
notification of infectious diseases and the precautions to be taken against the spread 
thereof may be conveniently dealt with under the headings—Quarantine; Notifiable 
Diseases, including Venereal Discases ; and Vaccination. 


2. Quarantine.—The Quarantine Act is administered by the Commonwealth 
Department of Health, and has three sections of disease control, as follows :—{i) Human 
quarantine which controls the movements of persons arriving from overseas until it is 
apparent that they are free of quarantinable disease ; (ii) Animal quarantine which 
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controls the importation of animals and animal products from overseas and the security 
of other animals present on vessels in Australian ports, and (iii) Plant quarantine which 
regulates the conditions of importation of all plants and plant products with the object 
of excluding plant diseases, insect pests and weeds. (See § 3. pars. 12 and 13 above.) 


In regard to interstate movements of animals and plants, the Act becomes operative 
only if the Governor-General be of opinion that Federal action is necessary for the 
protection of any State or States ; in general, the.administration of interstate movements 
of animals and plants is left in the hands of the States. 


The Commonwealth controls stations in each State for the purposes of quarantine 
of humans, animals and plants. 


3. Notifiable Diseases—(i) General. (a) Methods of Prevention and Control. 
Provision exists in the Health Acts of all the States for the observance of precautions 
against the spread and for the compulsory notification of infectious disease. When any 
auch disease occurs, the local authority must at once be notified, and in some States 
notification must be made also to the Health Department. The duty of making this 
notification is generally imposed, first, on the head of the house to which the patient 
belongs, failing whom on the nearest relative present, and, on his default, on the person 
in charge of or in attendance on the patient, and, on his default, on the occupier of the 
building. Any medical practitioner visiting the patient is also bound to give notice. 


As‘a rule, the local authorities are required to report from time to time to the Central 
Board of Health in each State as to the health, cleanliness and general sanitary atate of 
their several districts, and must report the appearance of certain diseases. Regulations 
are prescribed for the disinfection and cleansing of premises, and for the disinfection or 
destruction of bedding, clothing, or other articles which have been exposed to infection. 
Bacteriological examinations for the detection of plague, diphtheria, tuberculosis, typhoid 
‘ and othor infectious diseases within the meaning of the Health Acts are continually being 
carried out. Regulations are provided in most of the States for the treatment and 
custody of persona suffering from certain dangerous infectious diseases, such as small-pox 
and leprosy. . 


(b) Diseases Notifiable and Cases Notified in each State and Territory. The following 
table, which has been compiled by the Commonwealth Department of Health, shows for 
each State and Territory the diseases notifiable in 1949 and 1950 and the number of cases 
notified. Diseases‘not notifiable in a State or Territory are indicated by an asterisk. 


(Nore.—The table has been altered to conform to the recommendation of the 
National Health and Medical Research Council, Thirtieth Session, 1950, Meningococcal 
Infection being substituted for Cerebro-spinal Meningitis, Leptospirosis for Weil’s Disease 
and Ornithosis for Psittacosis, while Beriberi, Coastal Fever, Erysipelas, Gastro-enteritie, 
Influenza, Measles and Whooping Cough have been deleted. Other diseases recommended 
to be notifiable will be included as appropriate legislation is amended and notification 
becomes operative in the States and Territories.] 
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DISEASES NOTIFI{ABLE IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY AND NOTIFICATIONS 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1949 AND 1950. 

































































Disease. xs.W| Vie. | Q'land| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. |; N.PL | A.C.T.| Aust. 
YEAR 1949. 
Anchylostomiasis salty 2 105 22 a3 52, 34 p 182 
Anthrax xe as eh ih oe oy we é Sh 
Bilbarziasie os oe Bt ed a - 4h” a8 . wey tn: ae 
Brucellosis a d's 4 16 5 2 9° ae és 39 
Cholera os a is | ace ie Se a ate ae & sie 
Dengue aN mA * bd © 2. Oe ah ° 
Diarrhoea, infantile ¢ os 2 | ° 202 . : = ad e 24 
Diphtheria a ie 627 401 169 38 170 , 19 5 1 | 1,430 
Dysentery, amoebic my ie 40 as 2 18 I ate asd 61 
Dysentery, bacillary on s | 12 79 3 22 3 82 44 245 
Encephalitis ss 3 6 4 5 = a oe ona Pa 15 
Filariasis as a s | bd I se cile A Sis * I 
Bee § we cs bd 15 * - ae. 9 bd 34 
Leprosy es ae 2 aie 4 s 51 ax 24, ce I 
Leptospirosis... aie ; bd 11 ¢ BS . ° %: : : 
aria we oe ' 4 33 13 3 15 
Meningococcal infection .. 86 | 67 20 16 13 9 : 211 
Ophthalnia ee ey bie ee m 2 3 * 158 ° 161 
Ornithosis Si Sr eee 2 2 * hk e 2 
Paratyphoid ie a 6 | oe 2'oo4, I s o 9 
Plague late as elec Sis ae. aie Pen | rey 3% van an 
Poliomyelitis .. cores 183 761 20 582 61 36 le 5 | 1,648 
Euroa Fever ae 92° 3 29 76 7 6 ro a 97 
ee infection 9 11! e.4 aed S tr oe | os ge ee 
ete Fever .. «+ | 1,514 , 1,260 | 367 372 199 109 21} 3,842 
mallpox on nS . a as a . 
Tetanus ci axe ° | 6 32 = Io ha e ° 48 
Ee tleor oa me 4 | : > < : : 3 os 
‘Trichinosis on Ee a fe 
Tuberculosis .. ~»; 1,647} 814 434 269 519 207 19 11 | 3,714 
Typhoid Fever .. ae 8 9: 22 7 15 4 a ae 65 
Typhus, endemic (a) ce It way le 8 69 6 61 A I ; 148 
Yellow Fever .. a ee .- | ve o. ays o oe . on 
YEAR 1950. 
Anchylostomiasis ¢ a | 25 { 62 . 33x) <-ae 4 i 124 
Anthrax ve o = I) 1, . o : es . 2 
Bilharziasis a se * , Ser ce ae a 2 a zis 
Bruccliosis aie ts I 2m) 4, 2 7 $i ' 35 
ee ei o. z | z eae A : ar : oe 
engue ai a \ I 2 I 
Diarrhoea, infantile -| * 4 * . 67] 2 4 ° acne ee (a 2 
Diphtheria Se ai 390 326 172) 35 172 17 . - | ¥,rr2 
Dysentery, amoebic ee oe 25 2) 4 19 Io eas + sy 6o 
Dysentery, bacillary os ey 76 244° 3 45 oe oy sar 4 24 392 
Encephalitis of sé 2 I 4 H ae 6 <= Rs oi 13 
Filariasis ae ee e Ie ¢@ eo?! oe ate a6 3 if 2 
5 i} 
teprey: ao ae a ie I: I “60 Bie 25 - } 88 
Tap bepircee “ = be * 55 * = * . é aa 55 
alaria at oe 7 24 o 15 oe 1 re 52 
Meningococcal infection .. 98 |! 63 44 | 14 24 I4 1 21 - 259 
Ophthalmia =... o * bs 3 . 14 bg 200, F . ar4 
Ornithosis 6 eis ad a 2 I - ° - od 1 
Paratyphoid a oe ot 2 at 2 ars I oS se} 5 
Plague os oe a aie 34 oe oie aN . ; aa 
Poliomyelitis :. a 789! 202 106 972 59 st: .. | (27 | 2,206 
Puerperal Fever o- 14 |; 7 19 26 2 3 2' aes | 73 
ee dations ae : bs 2 6 : 45 a : : 1? : 84 
almonella infection oe , : 6 
Scarlet Fever .. «+ | 1,046, 917, 446 456 198 123 4 18 | 3,208 
Smallpox Or ae hts as aa oe aS ee sir 8 A 
Tetanus ons as on 43) 12! 355 II * ae en | 58 
ae hone ss te ane ee - 7 . : 2 poe 
Trichinosis a we i ss: i ae 
Tuberculosis... -» | 1,787 836 594 362 | 604 231 69 8 | 4,491 
Typhoid Fever .. ee 16 18 9 4 kee 9 oe ia 63 
Typhus endemic (a) se 2I I 53 7. 32 ae | Ir4 
Yellow Fever .. a oe rs ae | 1 | oe ot : 
u ‘ 

* Not notifiable. t Victorian and Western Australian cases of Anchylostomiasis were ex-service 
personnel infected overseas. ¢ Diarrhoea of more than 48 hours’ duration in infants under two years 
of age became notifiable in Queensland on 26th March, 1949; infantile diarrhoea became notifiable in 
Western Australia on 31st March, 1949. § Hydatid became notifiable in Tasmania on 12th January, 
1949. {| Rubella in females over 14 years of age become notifiable in Queensland on 17th September, 
1949 and in Tasmania rubella was made notifiable on 9th November, 1949. Salmonella infection 


became notifiable in Western Australia on 31st March, 1949. 
(a) Cases reported include flea-borne, tick-borne and mite-borne typhus. 
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{ii) Venereal Diseases. (a) General. The prevention and control of venereal diseases 
are undertaken by the States. Each State has a Venereal Diseases Act, or provisions 
in the Health Act govern the working of the measures taken to combat these diseases. 
Under these Acts notification has been made compulsory in every State. Steps have 
been taken to ensure free treatment by medical practitioners or in subsidized hospitals 
and clinics. Registered pharmaceutical chemists are allowed to dispense prescriptions 
only when signed by medical practitioners. Clinics have been established and, in some 
cases, beds in public hospitals have been set aside for patients suffering from these 
diseases. 

Penalties may be imposed on a patient who fails to continue under treatment. 
Clauses are inserted in the Acts which aim at preventing the marriage of any infected 
person and the employment of an infected person in the manufacture or distribution of 
foodstuffs. 

For several years the Commonwealth Government granted a subsidy to each of the 
States to assist in providing hospital treatment and administrative control of venereal 
diseases, but this subsidy has been discontinued. 

In 1927 a Division of Tuberculosis and Venereal Disease was established in the 
Commonwealth Department of Health, with a medical officer as Director. This Division 
ceased to exist in April, 1932. 

(b) Details by States. A statement of the preventive provisions in each State, 

” together with certain statistical data, appeared in earlier issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No, 22, pp. 503-4). 


4. Vaccination.—(i) Demand for Vaccination. There is statutory provision for 
compulsory vaccination in all States except New South Wales. Jennerian vaccine 
for vaccination against small-pox is prepared at the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories 
in Melbourne. There has been a considerable increase in the demand for vaccination, 
especially by people about to travel overseas by air, so that they may conform with 
the quarantine requirements of countries to which they are travelling. 

(ii) Details by States. In earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 504~8) 
information was given concerning the provisions regarding vaccination in each State. 


§ 5, Inspection and Sale of Food and Drugs. 


Public Health legislation in force in all States provides for the inspection of fcods 
and drugs with the object of ensuring that all those goods which are sold shall be 
wholesome, clean and free from contamination or adulteration ; and that all receptacles, 
places and vehicles used for their manufacture, storage or carriage shall be clean. For 


further particulars in this connexion see § ¥. State Public Health Legislation and Adminis- 
tration, pp. 276-80. 


§ 6. Supervision of Dairies, Milk Supply, Etc. 
1. General.—In earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, p. 498) reference 


is made to the legislation in force in the various States to ensure the purity of the milk 
supply and of dairy produce generally. 


2. Number of Dairy Premises Registered.—The following table shows, so far as the 
particulars are available, the number of dairy premises registered and the number of 
cows in milk thereon. In some States registration is compulsory within certain proclaimed 
areas Only. 


DAIRY PREMISES REGISTERED, AND COWS IN MILK THEREON, 1950. 








Particulars. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’"land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
(a) (b) (c 
Premises registered .. 16,965 | 25,783 21,800 12,311 496 7356 


Cows in milk thereon. . 05874735 | 669,976 | 690,200 | 113,000 18,034 87,655 





(a) Year 1948. (b) Dairy farms registered with the MIIk Board for whole milk for Metropolitan 
Area and country towns. (ce) March, 1950. 
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§ 7. Medical Inspection of School Children. 


1. General.—Medical inspection of school children is carried out in all the States 
and the Australian Capital Territory. Medical staffs have been organized, and in some 
States travelling clinics have been established to deal with dental and ocular defects. 


2. New South Waies.—A complete system of medical inspection of school children. 
is carried out by the School Medical Service, Department of Public Health. In the 


metropolitan area a full medical examination of all children in first and fifth classes is. 


carried out and children in other classes are reviewed as necessary. In country districts, 
a full medical examination of every child is carried out two or three times during the usual 
period of school attendance (6-15 years). Parents are notified of the defects found, and 
urged to seek treatment for them. In the metropolitan area these notices are followed 
up in many cases by a visit from a school nurse who, in some instances, assists in arranging 
hospital and clinical treatment. 


At the end of 1950 the establishment of the School Medical Service provided for 
31 medical officers (including the Director, Deputy Director and 4 psychiatrists), 4 
psychologists, 4 social workers, 19 school nurses, and 4 speech therapists. In the 
metropolitan area all primary schools are visited once each year. 

Special attention is paid to the supervision of high school pupils, both girls and boys, 
and medical inspection is carried out annually in these schools in the metropolitan area, 
as well as certain country high schools. However, it is hoped in 1951 to carry out medical 
inspection of all schools, both primary and secondary, in the metropolitan area. This 
will be possible only if the establishment for medical officers is filled. 


Every student, before entering a Teachers’ College, is medically examined and 
X-rayed and any defects found must be remedied before final acceptance. Health 
supervision is maintained at these colleges by women medical officers, who are also 
lecturers to their respective colleges in hygiene and physiology. 


The Child Guidance Clinics examine free of charge children referred by school medical 
ofticers, teachers, officers of the Child Welfare Department and various outside bodies. 
Boys coming before the Children’s Court are examined at the clinic at the Metropolitan 
Boys’ Shelter attached to the Court and at Yasmar Hostel for Boys. Girl delinquents 
are examined at the two clinics at Blackfriars, 


The medical examination of certain children under the jurisdiction of the Child 
Welfare Department and the Widows’ Pensions Branch is also carried out by medica} 
officers of this service. 


During the year an audiometric survey by school nurses was commenced of children 
in the metropolitan, Wollongong and Newcastle areas to determine those who suffered 
from impairment of hearing. Those children who showed a loss of hearing were examined 
by a part-time Ear, Nose and Throat Surgeon Specialist, either at school or at the Deaf 
Clinic, established at Head Office. Recommendutions with regard to the children were 
made to the Education Department as to the most suitable method of education, and 
through liaison with the Commonwealth Acoustic Lavoratory a number of children were 
fitted with hearing aids free of cost. 


During 1950, 73,718 children were fully examined (routine inspection) in schools and 
19,551 were reviewed. Of those fully examined 40.04 per cent. were notified for medicat 
and/or dental defects. 


These figures do not include record of the medical examination and health super- 
vision of children (1) in residence at the Glenfield Special School for backward children, 
and (2) attending the Department’s Nursery Schools. 

The School Medical Service carries out regular and/or periodical investigations into 
problems affecting the health of children, and special investigations into outbreaks of 
infectious diseases occurring in schools. One special survey carried out during 1950 
was an anthropometric survey of samples of school children to assist the Education 
Department to design new school furniture. The sanitary condition of school buildings is 
also inspected. One medical officer attached to this service was included on the panel 
of lecturers to parents’ groups un sex education of children. 
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The foregoing statement does not include record of the numerous medical 
examinations of teachers, and other Departmental work of a medical nature, done by 
the School Medical Service. 


3. Victoria.—Medical] inspection of school children was established in 1909, one of 
the objectives being to examine medically each child in the State three times during 
his or her school life. 


The School Medical and School Dental Services were transferred in 1944 from the 
Education Department to the Department of Health under the Ministry of Health Act 
1943. 

At the routine inspection each child is weighed and measured, eyesight and hearing 
tested and defects of teeth, throat, skin and posture noted. The child is questioned 
and advised concerning general hygiene, cleanliness, etc., and is then undressed and 
examined. A school nurse assists each medical officer at the examination and is also 
responsible for the sending of defect notices to the parent. In many cases she also 
interviews the mother either at the school or in the home, thus acting as liaison between 
medical officer, parent and teacher. School nurses also visit metropolitan schools at 
regular intervals to examine for pediculosis, other infectious skin conditions, and lack of 
cleanliness. 


Specia) classes or schools are provided by the Education Department for physically 
and mentally handicapped children, such as the partially sighted, partially deaf (in process 
of building), undernourished, those with minor postural defects, speech handicaps, 
mentally retarded, etc. Children attending these classes are referred by the School 
Medical Officers and kept under regular medical supervision during their school career. 
Many children are given special appointments on account of behaviour problems, truancy, 
etc. These cases are also investigated by a school nurse, and, if necessary, sent on to 
the appropriate psychiatric clinic. Visits to state schools within the metropolitan area 
are maintained regularly. Extension of the service to children attending registered 
primary schools in metropolitan districts and country areas as medical staff became 
available was agreed upon in April, 1950, and these schools are now included in the 
regular itineraries. 


Country schools are gradually being included in regular inspection. A part-time 
medical officer for the provincial centre of Hamilton took up duty in August, 1949, and 
it is hoped to interest in this work, in other centres, medical women who are not engaged 
in private practice. Meanwhile, owing to a small increase in staff it has been possible to 
visit schools in the district of Glenelg in the far south-west of the State. Additional 
school nurses were appointed during the latter half of 1950, and regular visits are now 
being made to schools in the provincial cities, Bendigo, Ballarat and Geelong. 


A limited number of metropolitan (industrial areas) and rural schools are covered 
_ by the Schoo] Dental Service, but owing to difficulties in obtaining staff it has not been 
possible to maintain the desired policy of providing dental treatment at regular yearly 
intervals with initial treatment at a maximum age of eight years. Children are transported 
from school to the Dental Centre and return by bus (under contract to the Department of 
Health), A medical officer has been appointed as part-time anaesthetist, part-time school 
medical officer. A new building has been purchased at 448 St. Kilda-road, to which the 
Dental Centre was transferred in January, 1951. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1950, 28,621 children and 3,558 teachers were 
medically examined, and 16,539 children received dental treatment involving 20,766 
visits with 21,842 extractions, 17,506 fillings and 7,614 other treatments. General 
anaesthetics numbering 543 were administered. The cost of the School Medical and 
Dental Services for 1949-50 was £36,025. 


4. Queensland.—The Schoo! Health Services Branch, under the direction of the Chief 
Medical Officer, consists of three sections known as the Medical, Dental and Nursing 
Sections. ; 
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Medical inspection of schools and school children is carried out by two full-time and 
one part-time officer under the general direction of the Chief Medical Officer, School 
Health Services. These officers, as far as possible, examine children for cardiac and 
pulmonary conditions, and in addition make a thorough examination of all children 
referred to them by the school nurses. 

The nurses now number 16. Each nurse is assigned a group of schools and is 
instructed to make a list at each school of those children who should be seen by the 
medical inspector at his next visit. She supervises the sanitation, cleanliness and 
ventilation of the schoo! and notifies the head teacher of all infectious or verminous 
children or those suffering from impetigo, scabies, etc., who are then excluded. During 
1949-50, school nurses examined 62,649 children. In the metropolitan area the nurses. 
examine the teeth and report all eligible carious cases to the Dental Hospital for treatment. 

The Department now has a staff of 21 dentists, and one part-time dental inspector. 
These officers are each assigned a district, which is not changed for three years unless 
for reasons which the Chief Medical Officer, on the recommendation of the Chief Dental 
Inspector, considers advisable. During 1949-50, 34,846 children were examined ; 
17,698 extractions were performed; and there were 72,568 fillings and 23,594 other 
treatments. 

In order to give the same medical and dental} facilities to the children of the back 
country as are obtainable by city dwellers, four Rail Dental Clinics equipped on the 
most modern lines have been constructed. A motor car is carried on a railway wagon 
attached to each clinic for use at each stopping place to visit the surrounding villages 
served by the rail centre. 

At the Wilson Ophthalmic School Hostel children suffering from trachoma are 
treated and educated. They are admitted from time to time on the recommendation 
of the part-time Ophtbalmic Officer. Beneficial results have already been obtained. 
The Institution is situated at Eildon Hill, Windsor, and is fully equipped to treat a} 
types of eye cases. 

The work of Hookworm Control (the dealing with anchylostomiasis duodenale and 
necator Americanus infestation) throughout the State is under the control of the Director- 
General of Medical Services and his deputy. This activity has resulted in a marked 
reduction of the incidence of this dangerous menace on the northern coastal belt. Two 
sisters of the School Health Services are seconded for hookworm duty. The personnel 
consists of a microscopist, a health inspector and two trained sisters. 

This service cost £48,690 in 1949-50. 


5. South Austraiia—The system of medical inspection in force requires the 
examination of all children attending both primary and secondary schools. As a rule 
they are oxamined three times during their primary course in Grades I., IV. and VIL, 
and twice during their secondary course in the 2nd and 4th years. Country schools are 
not visited annually because of staff shortage, but approximately every three or four 
years. On these visits all the children are examined. Reports are furnished to the 
parents of any remediable defects found during these examinations. The medical 
inspectors meet the parents after the examination of the children and give an address 
on the prevention and treatment of the conditions which were found during the inspection. 
After these lectures the parents are given an opportunity to ask questions regarding their 
children. When there is an epidemic or a threatened epidemic in a district, similar 
lectures are given and special visits paid to all the schools in that locality. All students 
are examined before they enter the Teachers’ College and before they begin teaching. 
Medical und physiological tests are conducted four times during the course (two years) 
on all candidates taking the Diploma of Physical Edacation. Courses of lectures in 
Hygiene and in First Aid are given to all College students and in Home Nursing to 
Domestic Arts students. 

The medical staff consists of a principal medical officer, 3 full-time and 2 part-time 
medical inspectors and 5 trained nurses. Two dentists and 2 dental assistants are 
responsible for dental work in country schools. 

The more important defects of the 22,079 children examined during 1950 were as 
follows :—Vision 525, hearing 147, and tonsils and adenoids 744. 
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No survey of children wearing spectacles was made in tg49, In 1950 the proportions 
per cent. of boys and of girls in primary schools who were wearing spectacles at the time 
of the medical examination were as follows :—Grade 1—boys 1.4, girls 1.4; Grade 2— 
2.5, 3-3; Grade 3—3.1, 4.4; Grade 43.5, 4.6; Grade 5—4.1, 4.4; Grade 6— 
5-1, 5.0; and Grade 7—4.0, 5.3. 


Of the 5,999 children tested for hearing with a pure tone audiometer, 3,619 showed 
no hearing loss. 


The Psychology Branch consists of a psychologist, two assistant psychologists, one 
senior guidance officer, two guidance officers, a social worker, an advisory teacher of 
opportunity classes and a special teacher of hard of hearing children. The work of the 
Branch may be divided into three sections—clinical, educational and vocational. 


Clinical. The clinical work involves examining difficult children of many types, 
including those with such problems as backwardness, retardation, truanting, delinquency, 
etc. In addition, the parents of all children examined are always interviewed and their 
co-operation is sought. 


Educational. In addition to supervising 36 opportunity and special classes for children 
backward in school work, the Branch advises on questions of placement and types of 
education for ordinary children in schools. 


Vocational. The guidance officers test and advise all children about to leave school. 
The guidance officers are also responsible for the supervision of record cards where used 
in primary schools. 


The Branch also undertakes lectures to students of the Teachers’ College as well as 
to other interested organizations such as mothers’ clubs. 


The cost of these services combined in 1949-50 was £14,435. 


6. Western Australia.—Under the Public Health Act 1911-1935 the medical officers 
appointed by the local authorities became medical officers of schools and of school children. 
The principle aimed at is— 

(a) in the metropolitan area, that each child shall be examined three times 
during his school life— 


(i) when he enters school between 5 and 6 years, 
(ii) in his eighth year, and 
(iii) between the ages of 12 and 13 years; 


(b) in the country, that the child is examined twice during his school life, or 
more often if it is possible to arrange such medical examinations. 


In the Health Department there are 2 full-time and 6 part-time medical officers 
for schools. One full-time medical officer and three half-time officers are employed 
in the country, and one full-time officer and three half-time officers are employed in the 
metropolitan area. During 1950, 39,023 children were examined (metropolitan 18,303, 
country 20,524, and summer camp classes 196), of whom 20,250 were boys and 18,773 girls. 
There were 357 schools visited, comprising—metropolitan, 74 State schools and 15 convents 
and country, 222 State schools and 46 convents. During 1950 the 11 full-time dental 
officers employed visited 29 metropolitan schools, and in five dental vans visited 135 
country schools ; the number of children examined was 7,858 of whom 4,913 were treated 
with parents’ consent. 


The cost of this service for 1949-50 was £19,817. 


7. Tasmania.—During the year 1950 one full-time medical officer and two part-time 
officers were employed in the examination of school children. Six Government medical 
officers also performed routine examinations as part of their ordinary duties. Nine 
full-time and one part-time sister visit homes and schools regularly. In all, 13,925 
children were examined, of whom 8,559 were found to have defects. : 
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There are now three dental clinics—one at Hobart, another at Launceston and the 
third at Devonport—each with a full-time dental surgeon in charge. Three other 
dentists were employed for varying periods during the year, and the department paid 
four private dentists to do work in various areas. The mobile clinic is still operating. 
along the north-west coast. There were 6 ,170 new visits paid to dental clinics in. 
Tasmania and 5,229 repeat visits. 


The cost of medical and dental services for the year ended June, 1950 was £13,498. 


8. Australian Capital Territory.—By arrangement, education facilities are provided 
by the Education Department of New South Wales. The Commonwealth Department 
of Health, however, took over from the State in 1930 the medical inspection of school. 
children and carried out examinations of entrants and those leaving during 1930. 


Subsequently to 1931, examinations of entrants and those leaving the primary schools. 
have taken place. During 1937 this examination was supplemented by examinations 
of all pupils of all rural schools (including Duntroon and Molonglo). No examinations 
were made in 1942. Since 1943 all primary pupils of Government schools in the Territory 
have been medically examined annually. During 1950 a total of 1,420 children were’ 
examined, coniprising 732 boys and 688 girls. Defects found were—nose and throat, 
94 or 6.6 per cent.; eye defects notified, 52 or 3.6 per cent.; hearing defects, 29 or 2 
per cent.; nutrition unsatisfactory, 138 or 9.7 per cent. Dental defects were not 
recorded because school dental clinics were supervising most of the children examined. 


- § 8. Supervision and Care of Infant Life. 


1. General.—The number of infant deaths and the rate of infant mortality for 
the five years 1946 to 1950 are given in the following table, which shows that during this. 
period no less than 24,385 children died in Australia (excluding Territories) before reaching 
their first birthday. Further information regarding infant mortality will be found in 
Chapter XIV.—Vital Statistics :-— 


INFANT DEATHS AND DEATH RATES. 
































Metropolitan. Remainder of State. 
State. | 
1946. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. 1946. | 1947. | 1948. } 1949. | 1950. 
| ' ' 
Noumser or Inranr Deatas. 
| | | 
New South Wales 786 856: 810 754 754 1,246 | 1,213 | 1,227 | 1,124 | 1,182 
Victoria 730 725: 605 518 511 538 520 498 508 490 
Queensland oe 251 353 293 210 232 540 521 486 476 487 
South Australia .. 256 192 256 233 235 172 |) 204 216 2Ir 185 
Western Aurel 160 r8r ; 150 149 | 180 216 217 181 208 | 206. 
Tasmania 58 66 | 46 53 52 149 129 147 117 120 
Lie - 
Australia(a) .. | 2,241 | 2,373; 2,160 | 1,917 | 1,964 || 2,861 | 2,804 | 2,755 | 2,644 | 2,666. 
t . 





Rate or Inrant Mortauity.(5) 





New South Tate 24.74 | 26.82 | 26.96 | 25.19 | 25.44 35.12 32.36 | 33.00 | 28.91 | 28.18. 
































Victoria é 27.07 | 26.82 | 23.77 | 19.67 | 19.13 27.27 | 25.57 | 24.12 | 24.27 | 21.20 
Queensland e+ | 25.65 | 34.59 | 29.94 | 21.38 | 31.98 || 31.33 , 28.70 | 28.47 ] 26.55 | 22.37 
South Australia .. | 27.89 | 20.73 28.79 | 26.11 | 24.68 |} 25.93 28.91 | 30.96 | 29.64 | 23.25 
Western aunts 25.01 | 26.99 | 23.59 | 21.52 | 25.41 || 37.84 35.18 | 28.78 | 31.57 | 28.83 
Tasmania 29.59 | 31.52 | 22.32 | 26.21 | 23.29 || 30.49 25.56 | 29.89 | 23.00 | 23.96 
} : 
i + 
Australia(a) .. | 26.04 | 27.21 | 26.06 | 22.94 | 23.82 || 3r.90 | 29.75 | 29.60 | 27-39 | 24.97 
(a) Excludes Territories. “() Number of deaths under one year of age per 1,000 live births 


registered. 
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During recent years greater attention has been paid to the fact that the health of 
the community depends largely on pre-natal, as well as after-care, in the case of mothers 
and infants. Government and private organizations, therefore, provide instruction and 
treatment for mothers before and after confinement, while the health and well-being of 
mother and child are looked after by the institution of baby health centres, baby clinics, 
eréches, visits by qualified midwifery nurees, and special attention to the milk supply, ete. 


2. Government Activities.—In all the States acts have been passed with the object 
of supervising and ameliorating the conditions of infant life and reducing the rate of 
mortality. Departments control the boarding-out to suitable persons of the wards of 
the State, and wherever possible the child is boarded out to its mother or near female 
relative. Stringent conditions regulate the adoption, nursing and maintenance of 
children placed in foster-homes by private persons, while special attention is devoted to 
the welfare of ex-nuptial children. (See also in this connexion Chapter IX.—Welfare 
Services.) Under the provisions of the Maternity Allowances, Part V. of the Social 
Services Consolidation Act 1947-1951, from 1st July, 1947 a sum of £15 is payable to the 
mother in respect of each confinement at which a living or viable child is born. Where 
there are one or two other children under 16 the amount payable is £16, and where 
there are three or more other children under 16 the amount payable is £17 10s. Where 
more than one child is born at a birth the amount of the allowance is increased by £5 
in respect of each additional child born at that birth. Detailed particulars eee 
Maternity Allowances are giver in Chapter [X.—Welfare Services. 


3. Nursing Activities—({i) Generul. In several of the States the Government 
maintains institutions which provide treatment for mothers and children, and, in 
addition, subsidies are granted to various associations engaged in welfare work. 


(ii) Details by States. In earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 
515-6) information may be found concerning the activities of institutions in each State. 


(iii) Summary. The following table gives particulars of the activities of Baby 
Health Centres and Bush Nursing Associations :— 


BABY HEALTH CENTRES AND BUSH NURSING ASSOCIATIONS, 1950. 


{ r 7 
‘ ' 














Heading. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Qld. | S. Aust. /W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. Total. 
Fi (a) 
-| 

‘Baby Health Centres— | ; | ‘ 
Metropolitan .. No. 76) 124! 45 72 24 Be ak 348 

Urban-Provincial : 1 : 
and Rural .. No, 202tb) 324 155 156] 2zi(e) 67) 4; 929 

: Ras | 2 
Total ae No. 278 448! 200 228 45i 74 4 1,277 








Attendances at Centres | 
No. [1,072,174]1,005,996; 
Visits paid by Nurses 


382,227] 250,097] 188,322] 130,900) 19,599/3,049,375 


23,658] 29,716] 20,301] 48,962 2,573! 236,603 


19,424 91,960! ' 
! 








0. 
‘Bush Nursing Associations 














--Number of Centres .. 32 79) 10] 31 7 a aS 185 
a) Year ended 30th June, 1950. (6) Includes five mobile units. (c) Includes four mobile 
units, 


In tho last twenty years the number of attendances at the Baby Health Centres has 
more than trebled. The numbers of attendances, at five-yearly intervals, since 1930 
were aa follows :—1930, 919,893 ; 1935» 1,355,306; 1940, 2,035,299; 1945, 2,927,764; 
1950, 3,049,375. 
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§ 9. Hospital Benefits Act. 


Under the Hospital Benefits Act 1945-1948 the Commonwealth has entered into agree- 
ments with the States to pay to the States hospital benefits at an agreed rate for each 
bed occupied by a qualified person in a public ward in a public hospital, provided that 
the States abolish the means test for admission into public wards and cease charging 
fees to qualified persons admitted thereto. The benefit rate for public wards, which was 
six shillings per day until 30th June, 1948, was increased to eight shillings per day from 
1st July, 1948. For dates of operation and payments made in the several States sce 

AZe 302. 
Be The agreements provide for the Commonwealth to pay benefits towards the cost of 
treatment of qualified persons occupying beds in non-public wards in public hospitals, 
and for the State Governments to reduce the hospital fees by the equivalent of the 
benefit rate, thus relieving qualified persons of fees to this extent. The benefit rate 
for non-public wards which was six shillings per day until 31st October, 1948, was increased 
to eight shillings per day from 1st November, 1948. 

Private hospitals are entitled to claim benefits for beds occupied by qualified patients. 
These hospitals must be approved by a joint committee of Commonwealth and State 
Health authorities before payment of benefit is made. The hospitals are required to 
reduce each qualified patient’s account by the amount of the benefit payable by the 
Commonwealth. The benefit rate for private hospitals which was six shillings per day 
until 31st October, 1948, was increased to eight shillings per day from 1st November, 
1948, 

Hospital benefits are payable also to, or in respect of, any person who, whilst 
temporarily absent from Australia, has been a qualified patient in a hospital in any 
country outside Australia. The benefit rate for persons temporarily absent from 
Australia which was six shillings (Australian currency) per day until 31st October, 1948, 
was increased to eight shillings (Australian currency) per day from 1st November, 1948. 
Arrangements have been made for these benefits to be paid in several countries overseas 
where Commonwealth Officers are established. Any claims not dealt with overseas 
receive attention in Australia. 

The Commonwealth and States have agreed to form a National Hospital Council 
of Commonwealth and State representatives, the functions of which will be to advise 
the Commonwealth and State Governments on any hospital matters referred to it by 
their Governments. 


§ 10. Mental Institution Benefits Act. 


The Mental Institution Benefits Act was assented to on 17th December, 1948. It 
authorizes the execution, on behalf of the Commonwealth, of agreements with all or any 
of the States relating to the provision of mental institution benefits. 

These agreements will provide for the Commonwealth to pay to the States, in 
respect of qualified persons in mental institutions, benefits at an agreed rate per patient- 
day, and for the States to ensure that no means test is imposed on, and that no fees are 
charged to, or in respect of, qualified persons. 


§ 11. Tuberculosis Act. 


The main provisions of this Act, which was assented to on 25th November, 1948, 
are as follows :—(a) Section 5, which authorizes the Commonwealth to enter into an 
arrangement with the States for an effectual national campaign against tuberculosis ; 
(b) Section 6, which empowers the Commonwealth to take over or provide specified 
facilities for the diagnosis, treatment and control of tuberculosis; (c) Section 8, which 
provides for the setting up of an Advisory Council to advise the Commonwealth Minister 
for Health on matters relating to the national campaign; and (d) Section g, which 
authorizes the Commonwealth to pay allowances to sufferers from tuberculosis and their 
dependants to enable sufferers togive up work and undergo treatment, and thus minimize 
the spread of infection. ‘ 
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The Commonwealth bas completed an arrangement with each State, and the National 
campaign is already under way. Under the arrangement each State is required to conduct 
an effectual campaign against tuberculosis and to provide adequate facilities for that 
purpose, In consideration of this, the Commonwealth undertakes to reimburse the 
State for all approved capital expenditure in relation to tuberculosis on and after 1st 
July, 1948, and for net maintenance expenditure to the extent it is in excess of net 
maintenance expenditure for the base year 1947-48. Thus, the States are required to 
carry out the actual physical or field work of the national campaign with the Common- 
wealth acting in an advisory, co-ordinating and financial capacity. For this reason, 
the Commonwealth has not found it necessary to make much use of its powers under 
Section 6. 

An Advisory Council, known as the National Tuberculosis Advisory Council, has 
been set up and has already had three meetings. There are eleven members under the 
chairmanship of the Commonwealth Director-General of Health. The members are the 
Commonwealth Director of Tuberculosis, the six State Directors of Tuberculosis, the 
Consultant (Chest Diseases) of the Department of Repatriation, two specialist private 
practitioners, and the Chief Administrative Officer of the Commonwealth Department 
of Health. 

A system of tuberculosis allowances has been drawn up and is an important factor 
in the campaign against the disease. Payments under the scheme were commenced on 
13th July, 1950. The rates of allowance from 1st November, 1951 were £8 58. a week 
for a married sufferer with a dependent wife, £5 a week for a sufferer without dependants 
(reducible to £3 when maintained free of charge in an institution), and 9s. a week for each 
dependent child under the age of sixteen (which is additional to child endowment). 
There is a means test, generous to the sufferer, which has regard only to income and not 
to property. 


§ 12. Pharmaceutical Benefits Act. 


A Pharmaceutical Benefits Act was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament 
in March, 1944 and was amended in September, 1945. This Act was the subject of a 
High Court action, as a result of which the Government sought by means of a referendum 
of the people the constitutional power necessary to implement the Act. This power 
having been granted, a further Pharmaceutical Benefits Act, which repealed the Acts 
of 1944 and 1945, was assented to on 12th June, 1947. This Act embodied a scheme for 
providing pharmaceutical benefits to all persons ordinarily resident in Australia. The 
benefits provided were contained in a Commonwealth Pharmaceutical Formulary, which 
was subject to periodic revision by a Formulary Committee comprised of members of the 
medical and pharmaceutical professions. Benefits were supplied without cost to the 
person receiving the benefit, payment being made by the Commonwealth to authorized 
suppliers from the National Welfare Fund. Special arrangements existed for supplying 
benefits or their equivalent to persons residing in isolated areas. These pharmaceutical 
benefits were first made available to the public on 1st June, 1948. In August, 1950, the 
Government amended the regulations under the Act, thereby limiting the range of benefits 
to a list of life-saving and disease-preventing drugs compiled on the recommendation 
of a special Medical Advisory Committee. These regulations came into force on 4th 
September, 1950. 


'§ 13. Disposal of the Dead by Cremation. 


The disposal of the dead by cremation has been in existence in Australia for many 
years, as the first crematorium was opened in South Australia in 1903. The number of 
crematoria in New South Wales is five; the first was opened in 1925. There are two 
crematoria in Victoria ; the first crematorium opened in 1905, but was closed in 1926 
and re-opened in 1936, while the other one was opened in 1927. There are two crematoria 
in Queensland, the first being opened in 1934. In South Australia there is one crematorium 
which opened in 1903. In Western Australia there is one crematorium which opened in 
1939. In Tasmania there are two crematoria ; the first was opened in 1936. 
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The following table shows the number of cremations in each State for the years 
1940 to 1951 :— 














CREMATIONS. 

Year. NS.W. + Victoria, Q’land.(a) i S. Aust.(a), W, Aust. ‘Tas. Australia. 
; ‘ 

ae a — 
1940 sane ee 4,605 , 1,624 892 : 109 242 167 7,639 
1941 ae ai 5,081 1,826 1,063 137 302 210 8,619 
1942 a on 5,630 1,999 1,183 135 348 244 9,539 
1943 tie oe 6,312 , 2,198 1,344 , 142 376 272 10,644 
1944 + on 6,132 | 2,394 ; 1.482 , 145 389 | 333 10,875 
1945 . oe 6,418 | 2,604 ' 1,481 + 167 479 , 325 11,474 
1946 o on 7,054 | 2,950 : 1.593 ! 155° 504 328 12,584 
1947 o oo 7,443 | 3,162 . 1,742 176 527! 355 13,405 
1948 ina Py 8,273 , 3,642 | 1.925 214 627. 434 15,115 
1949 es a 8,591 4,157 2,010 | 231 610 H 406 16,005 
1950 %., oe 9,170 4,425 ¢ 2,155 225 ! 726 4 421 17,122 
195 o . 9,815 4,808 + 2,377 | 280 874 | 485 18,639 





(a) Year ended goth June. 


B. INSTITUTIONS. 
§ 1. General. 


Tn Australia, institutions related to public health mav be classified in three groups : 
(a) State; (b) public; and (c) private. To the first group belong those institutions 
wholly provided for by the State, such as the principal mental hospitals in the various 
States and the Government and leased hospitals in Western Australia. To the second 
group belong public institutions of two kinds, namely :—(i) those partially subsidized by 
the State or by State endowments for maintenance, but receiving also private aid, and 
(ii) those wholly dependent upon private aid. To thé first of these two kinds belong 
such institutions as the principal metropolitan hospitals; in the second are included 
institutions established and endowed by individuals for the benefit of the needy generaily. 
All institutions of a private character are included in the third group. A more or less 
accurate statistical account is possible in classes (2) and (b), but in regard to (c) general 
tabulation is, for obvious reasons, impossible. Owing to differences in the dates of 
collection and tabulation it is impossible to bring statistics of some charitable institutions 
to a comnion year. 


§ 2. Public Hospitals (other than Mental Hospitals). 


1. General.—All the State capitals have several large and well-equipped hospitals, 
and there is at least one in every important town. In large centres there are hospitals 
for infectious diseases, tubercular patients, women, children, incurables, ete. 


The particulars given herein refer to public hospitals at the latest available date 
and include all institutions affording hospital relief, whether general or special, with 
the exception of mental hospitals, repatriation hospitais and private hospitals conducted 
commercially. The particulars for New South Wales in the following tables relate to 
hospitals operating under the control of the Hospitals Commission. 


2. Principal Hospitals in each State.—In earlier issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 22, pp. 481-2) particulars respecting staff, accommodation, etc., of each of the 
principal hospitals were given. 
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3. Number, Staff and Accommodation, 1949-50.—Details regarding the number of 
hospitals, staffs and accommodation for the year 1949-50 are given in the following 
table :-— 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS : ee ue AND ACCOMMODATION, 1949-50. 





























Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. (a) | Q’land. ls Aust. | Ww. Aust| Tas. | A.C.T.} Total. 

Sowa: A: ! - 
Number of Hospitals on 251 94 126 59! 92 25 ri 648 

1 sant m ~ 

Medical Staff-— | ! | 
Honorary .. sel 2,556 1,096 oi 323 163 117 18 4.414 
Salaried ae ‘sa 508 . 395! 3 2 m4, sti 69 4 | 1,503 
Total iets ae 3,064 1,491 503. 437 | 214 i 186 22, 5,917 
Nursing Staff .. .. | 8,706; 5,048 4,236 1,690 | _,730 759 66 | 22,235 

Accommodation— - | 

Number of beds and cots | 18,257: 9,851 7,995 1 3:336 | 3,994! 1,942 184 | 45,559 





(a) Year ended 318t March, 1950. 

The figures for accommodation shown in the table above include particulars, where 
available, of a considerable number of beds and cots for certain classes of cases in out-door 
or verandah sleeping places. 

4. In-Patients Treated.—The following table furnishes particulars of in-patients 
treated (newborn are excluded). 

PUBLIC HOSPITALS: IN-PATIENTS TREATED, 1949-50. 







































































Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic.(a) Q’land. sans W.A. Tas. | A.C.T.| Total. 
inmates at beginning of 
ye Male 8 8 8 
Males Se ae 5.413 \ { 2,851 1,01 1,141 494 5 } 
Females... - 6,813 6678/4 897 | 35375 1,240 701 571 f 30,696 
Total .. | 12,226 6,678) 5,748 | 2,333) 2,382/ 3,195, 135] 30,696 
Admissions and Re-admis- } ' 7s 
one ens year— ae Pe ‘ 7 
e3 ss a» | 234,423 2,854 | 22,353) 31,669) 11,769; 1,761 
Females .- ‘1 | 197,348 } 151,263/9 84'631 | 29,648| _33,433| 18,8971 2,670 } 792,699 
Total. .. | 331,771! 151,263) 157,485 | 52,001| 65,1021 30,646! 4,431! 792,699 
Total bypattents treated— " sl a4 E ae . ; 
ales s . 139,83 75,705 | 23,371! 32,810) 12,263; 1,819 
Females ie 1. | 204,16% } 157947) 87,528 30,963|_34,673| 19,578; 2.747 } 823,395 
Total... .. | 343,997) 157,941|_ 163,233 | 54,334) 67,483] 31,841] 4,566] 823,395 
Pico Eee Y 7 eac8e 
Males 8 See 127,849 9,865 | 21,090) 30,272; 11,279) 1,717 
Females ng ws | 192,230 } BAdte2 82,488 | 28,676 32,5901 18,481| 2,628 } 763,607 
Total. «+ |_ 320,079] 144,442| 152,353 | 49,766] 62,862! 29,760] _4,345| 763,607 
7 | 
Oaies. 6 6: 8 
Males es ok 124 2,926 | 1,291 1,280 503) 44 
Females es 7 4,286) } 6,616 { 1,908 | 906, 726 416 31 \ 27,057 
Total .. .. [40,470 6,616) 4,834 |_2,197| 2,006) 9r9 75|___ 27,057 
| 
eg at end of year— 86 z ! . 5 : 
ales oe Fi 5,563 2,914 990] 1,25 481 5 
Females |. I) 73645 is 6,883}{ 3,132 | _%,381)_14357|___681|_ 8 } savrst 
Total =. ale 13,508) 6,883] 6,046. 2,371] 2,615] 1,162 146 32,731 
Average Daily Number : ° ie 
Resident oe ar 13,016 6,98] 5,774 2,305 2,445) 1,227 136 31,885 

















‘ aah Year ended 31st March, 1950, and includes private and intermediate patients previously 
excluded. 


In addition to those admitted to the hospitals there are large numbers of out-patienta. 
During 1949-50 there were 927,459 out-patients treated in New South Wales, 404,743 
in Victoria, 438,694 in Queensland, 102,055 in South Australia, 69,894 (estimated) in 
Western Australia, 80,444 in Tasmania and 11,028 in the Australian Capital Territory, 
making a total for Australia of 2,034,317. 
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5. Revenue and Expenditure.—Details of the revenue and expenditure for the year 
1949-50 are shown in the next table. The revenue includes the Commonwealth Hospital 
Benefit Scheme which operated in Victoria, Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania 
from Ist January, 1946, in South Australia from Ist February, 1946, and in New South 
Wales and the Australian Capital Territory from 1st July, 1946. 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1949-50. 

















ait! ~ ( £.) ; 
1 A : 
Particulars. N.S.W. UVic. Q’land. ‘5. Aust.| W. Aust. Tas. .A.C.T.| Total. 
= ae n (a) 1 { 
z. ' 
| 
Revenue— : \ i H ‘ ; 
Government Aid .. + 7,247,828! 3,257,056 2,885,602/1,054,536 1,504,427; 570,761) 79,094/16,599,304 
Commonwealth Hos- | ' ; 
pital Benefits .. ® 777,764, 1,043,000 898,377] 336,672) 301,501, 173,707, 22,288] 3,553,309 
Municipal Aid we (e) 75,751 a 69,155 1,293 ea ie 146,199 
Public Subserip- ' i ’ | | 
tions, Legacies, ‘ : | , 
ete... 169,512; 639,625: 7,007 81,883! 70,081: 6,027; 8 974,143 
Fees a wie 1,488,127} 820,571, 308,821} 199,268’ 137,722 85,007: 6,889] 3,046,405 


Other... a 207,194) 183,337: 37,241 117,961 23,769 54,639 go! 624,231 
. | 





| i i i : 
Total 1949-50 .. 9,890,425] 6,019,340) 4,137,048/1,859,475 2,038,793 890,141, 108,369, 24,943,591 
1948-49 .. 8,423,459 3,503,346, 3,612,116,1,532,339 1,579,258 736,336, 79,604,19,465,458 





Expenditure— i ' : | ; 
Salaries and Wages ‘ 6,087,401! 2,686,708. 2,357,259' 974,561, 922,761 524,925 51,570) 13,605,185 
Upkeep and Repair | ‘ 


of wunetigs and i 
Gro H 457,460 165,172: 103,721 120,282| 71,053 _16, 4045) 4,554 938,287 
All Other Ordinary 3,394,413° 2 ,213,113° 1,710,441| 677,499 674,124 336s ort; 5s 204 9,041,805 




















Capital (@) - {| | 1,392,410 782,999) 134,224 294,139 ' 16,145 $2,619,917 

enema =f. = cre ae: Ts = ate 

Total 1949-50 .. | 91939,274) 6,457,403 4,954,420|1,906, s66'r, 962,077 876,981, 108,473 26,205,194 

1948-49 .. 8,585,591 3,954,252 4,122,121/1,598, 1260), 585,896 735,376 PRLS AN POLAAS 

(a) Year ended ent Mae, 1950. ® Portion only of amount allocated to State hospitals. 

{c) Included in ‘‘ Other’ (dy Includes such items as Purchases of Land, Cost of New Buildings and 
Additions to Buildings. ” (e) Not available. (f) Incomplete. 


e 


6. Summary, 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1949-50.—A summary, for the years 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1949-50, of the number of hospitals in Australia, medical and nursing 
staffs, beds, admissions, in-patients treated, out-patients, deaths, average daily number 
resident, revenue, and expenditure is given in the following table. The figures relate to 
both general and special hospitals. - 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS : AUSTRALIA. 








Admissions during year ,, 527,055 674,957 691,453 700,321 792,699 


Total indoor cases treated 


Particulars. | 1938-39. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
sae ke ! as aoe 
Hospitals ai No. | 563 604 612 624 648 
Medical Staff “fs “5 | 4,059 52499 54336 5.476 5,917 
Nursing Staff Le 5 ll 13,582 18,411 20,153 21,360 22,235 
Beds and cots -- ee 35,711 42,601 43,473: 44,500 455559 











No. | 552,051] 703,488) 719,956] + 730,009| 823,395 
‘Out-patients (cases) (a) 4,» =-1,272,147| 1,631,918] 1,783,674] 1,836,122] 2,034,317 
Deaths .. - 23,372 24,536) 25,046 24,699 27,057 
Average daily resident on 4 25,608 28,216 28,554 28,042 31,885 
Revenue .. . £ 7,106,642] 13,943,952| 17,392,541) 19,465,458] 24,943,591 
Expenditure eee £ | 6,351,055| 14,096,849] 17,805,479) 20,661,275) 26,205,194 





{a) Partly estimated. 
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§ 3. Leper Hospitals. 


Isolation hospitals for the care and treatment of lepers have been established in 
New South Wales (Little Bay); Queensland (Peel Island, near Brisbane, and Fantome 
Island, North Queensland); Western Australia (Derby); and the Northern Territory’ 
(Channel Island, near Darwin), At the end of 1950 there were 20 cases in residence at 
Little Bay, 54 at Peel Island, 72 at Fantome Island, 305 at Derby, 133 at Channel Island, 
and 3 cases at Wooroloo, Western Australia. Of the 587 cases, 456 were full-blood 
aborigines, 51 half-caste aborigines, 4 Asiatics and 76 Europeans. 


§ 4. Mental Hospitals. 


1. General_—The methods of compiling statistics of mental diseases are fairly uniform 
throughout the States, but there is an element of uncertainty about possible differences 
in diagnosis in the early stages of the disease. The figures for the States cannot be brought 
to a common year; consequently the following particulars relate to a combination of 
calendar and financial years. Licensed houses are included in all particulars excepting 
revenue and expenditure for New South Wales. The figures exclude those of reception 
houses and observation wards in gaols. In New South Wales the expenditure includes 
the cost of Broken Hill patients treated in South Australian mental hospitals. 


2. Hospitals, Staff, etc., 1949-50.—Particulars regarding the number of hospitals, 
the medical and nursing stafls, and accommodation are given in the following table for 
the year 1949-50 :-— 


MENTAL HOSPITALS : NUMBER, STAFF, ACCOMMODATION, 1949-50.(c) 
































Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Number of Hospitals be 13 9 4 2 4 I 33 
Medical Statf— x 
Males as i 39 56 9 7 5 4 120 
Females a or 7 ie I os be aa 8 
Total .. ois 46 56 10 7 5 4 128 
Nursing Staff and Attendants— 
Males x ai 945 622 495 215 188 93 2,558 
Females as a 972 526 297 179 92 70 2,136 
Total .. of 1,917 1,148 792 394 280 163 4,694 
Accommodation— 
Number of beds and cots | 11,854 6,762 4,196 2,317 1,506 762 | 27,397 








(a) The figures relate to years ended as follows :—New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia 
and Tasmania—3oth June, 1950; Victoria acd Western Australia—31st December, 1949. 


3. Patients, 1949-50.—Information regarding patients treated, deaths, etc., for 
1949-50 is given in the following table :— 


MENTAL HOSPITALS: PATIENTS, DEATHS, ETC., 1949-50.(a) 


Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust! Tas. Total. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. 

















1 


Number of distinct persons treated } 1 | 
during year (b)— 1 : 




















} 
Males os ig + 4 6,702 | 3,756 | 2.546] 1,277) 1,053 435 | 15,769 
Females ng ses aes 6,991 \ 45377 2,374 14315 | 690 , 494 | 16,241 
\ S eons ase 2 epee cea 
Total... 2s «+ | 13,693 | 8.133 4,920 | 2,592 | 1,743 929 | 32,010 
(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. (5) Excludes transfers to other institutions. 
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MENTAL HOSPITALS: PATIENTS, DEATHS, ETC., 1949-50 (a)—continued. 
— aa a - | 
| 




































































Particulars. N.S.W.! Vic. Q’land. :S, Aust. | W. Aust | Tas. Total. 
jl ia . v. | = iS 
Number of patients on books at , ! | | 
beginning of year— i 
ities ste .. | 5836! 3,307 arrr 1,097 | 929 306 | 33,586 
Females .. * s+ | 5,987 | 3,813 | 1,957, 1,716 608 356 | 13,837 
Total oe BE .. 11,823 | 7,120 4,068 2,213 | 1,537 662 | 27,423 
' ! ‘ i 
Admissions and re-admissions (ex- - Shea ee | 
cluding absconders retaken and ; ‘ 
transfers from other hospitals)— Y 
Males ane ae ee 866 449° 435° 180 I24 129 2,183 
Females... os «+, 1,004. 564. 417 199 82 138 2,404 
{ La : ; vase Vee = 
\ ‘ 
Total ts a -e 61,870 1,013 852; 379 206 267 4,587 
Discharges (including absconders not : 7 * ; : 
retaken)— ‘ i H 
Males ee os ware 404 ° 222 241} 4r 38 97 1,043 
Females... ia Be 468 256 271 j 49 22 93 1,159 
; i eee? jes is o 
4 | : H 
Total aa bs a 872 478 512 go | 60 190 2,202 
t ‘ F 
| 
Deaths— | : 
Males 5 400" 230, 143! 96 | 82 17 965 
Females ‘398 | 222 112 96! 54 36; . 98 
i 1 — le 
, 
Total i 798 | 452 255 192 136 53} 1,886 
Aare eae ; = = 
Number of patients on books at end | : | | 
of year— 1 i 
Males ae es .. > $898 3,304 2,362 1,140) 933: 322 | 13,758 
Females... vs +. 8125 3,899 1,991 1,170 614) 365 |} 14,164 
\ . j- a 
i im . 
Total . , 12,023 7,203 4,153: 2,310 1,547 686 | 27,922 
, So ee 
Average daily number resident— | i 
Males Se we «. | 5,35 2,922 2,063 ; 1,093 gor 3I4 | 12,644 
Females... she ++, 5:36, 3,383 1,893 1,099 579 360 | 12,675 
carat = 
Total .. ss -. | 10,712 6,305 3,956 , 2,192; 1,480 674 | 25,319 
i _—._ 
Number of patients on books at end 1 ee Paes a 
of year per 1,000 of population— + : ‘ 
Males ae ha a. 3-64, 3.08 3-57 3.26 3-33 2.24 3.38 
Females ‘ . | 3-821 3.57 3-441 3.34 2.32 2.68 | 3.52 
ny ae epee 
‘ Af rt 1 ’ 
Total ei ai 43 3-73 3-33 3-51 3.30 2.84 2.46! 3.45 





Average number of patients resident ! 
in mental hospitals per 1,000 of i 
popnlation— : \ 
Tales aes 4 7 3.36: 2.76 3-46 | 3.19 | 3-29 2.21 3-08 
1 
1 


Females... oe i 3.40! 3.13 3.34 3.19 





: { ' 
‘ 1 
Total an zs 3 | 3.38 | 2.95 3-41) 3.19 2.43 


(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. 


n 
NX 
ao 





Persons who are well advanced towards recovery are allowed to leave the hospitals 
and reside with their relatives or friends, but they are under supervision and their names 
are kept in the records. 
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4. Revenue and Expenditure, 1949-50.—The revenue of Government mental 
hospitals is small in comparison with their cost, and consists chiefly of patients’ fees, 
and mental institution benefits. The proportion of expenditure borne by the State 
amounts to about 88 per cent. In New South Wales the expenditure includes the cost 
of Broken Hill patients treated in South Australian mental hospitals :— 


MENTAL HOSPITALS: FINANCES, 1949-50. 



























































( £.) - 
: - em 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Revenue (excluding Govern- 
ment Grants)—— 
Fees of Patients ce 174,581 77,543| 66,109, 18,975} 25,676 366] 363,250 
Mental Tastitution | 
Benefits .. ae 97,035] 108,241 soo} 325752 8,525 9,033} 255,586 
Other he ae 63,030) 17,038 800 20,693 45731 277, 106,569 
Total om es 334,646} 202.822 66,909! 72,420 38,932 9,676, 725,405 
Expenditure— 
Salaries and Wages. . | 1,060,100] 663,421/ 424,395! 213,816] 175,547; 104,535] 2,641,814 
Upkeep and Repair oe 
of Buildings, &c. .. 79,738 oe 4,700 29,772 11,378 4,838] 130,426 
All Other(a) .. ++ | 1,119,587] 1,696,254] 326,661) 155,585; 101,766] 66,863} 3,466,716 
Total ++ | 2,259,425] 2,359,675 rsd 399,173] 288,691) 176,236) 6,238,956 
Expenditure per Average | 
Daily Resident ++ |£210/18/6 BATH SL CTOLION TB, £182/2/1| £195/1/3| £261/9/7| £246/8/3 





{a) Includes the following amounts for capital expenditure on Purchases of Land, Cost of New 
Ee and Additions to Buildings: New South Wales, £265,441; Victoria, £1,123,243; South Aus- 
Talia, £6,599. 


5. Summary for Australia, 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1949-50.—The following table 
gives a summary relating to mental hospitals in Australia during 1938-39 and for each of 
the years 1946-47 to 1949-50 :— 


MENTAL HOSPITALS : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 














! 
Particulars. , 1938-39. 1946-47. 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 
me ' Sess ‘ eres te 
Hospitals ee .. Now| 35 | 33 34 | 33 33 
Medical Staff ae es ol 92 | 99 108 ; 116 128 
Nursing Staff... os s 4,922, 4,078 4,198 | 4,487 4,694 
Beds... aie oe z 25,654 26,984 27,219 . 27,272 27,397 
Admissions es Ke” » a5 3,757 3,925 4,061 , 4,289 4587 
Discharged as recovered, re- : 
lieved, ete. an ia - 1,800 . 2,150 1,969; 2,089 2,202 
Deaths .. a He ik 1,632. - 1,888 1,923 ' 1,991 1,886 
Inmates at end of year tie - 26,509 ' 27.045 | 27,214 ; 27,425 27,922 
Revenue (excluding Govern- ' | 
ment Grants) .. ae £1 262,817 457,121 | 508,201 | 593,601 | 725,405 
Expenditure—Total a £ |1,903,817 2,893,208 |3,575,676 '4,484,879 ‘6,238,956 
5 --Per Average | i 


Daily Resident... | £79/2/4 '£116/6/11 





4 
£143/7/11 £179/11/9 £246/8/3 


| 
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6. Number of Mental Patients, 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1949-50.—The total number 
returned as under treatment shows slight fluctuations during the period but the proportion 
to total population shows a slight decline to 1949-50. A more rational attitude towards 
the treatment of mental cases has resulted in a greater willingness in recent years to 
submit afflicted persons to treatment at an early stage, and an increase in the number of 
recorded cases, therefore, does not necessarily imply an actual increase in mental] diseases. 


MENTAL PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS, 












































State. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
NuMBER. 
New South Wales as a 11,678 11,834 11,836 11,825 12,023 
Victoria ne = . 75326 7:937 7:052 72120 | 72203 
Queensland .. i ie 3,650 32933 4,008 4,068 | 4,153 
South Australia ae ee 1,747 2,107 | = 2,165 2,213 2,310 
Western Australia Ye s 1,477 1,47! 1,505 1,537 1,547 
Tasmania. i oot we 631 663 648 662 | 686 
Australia . ++ | 26,509 | 27,045 | 27,214 | 27,425 | 27,922 
PER 1,000 OF POPULATION. 

New South Wales ave 4-25 3.96 ; 3-91 3.80 3-73 

Victoria ae “se “3 3.92 3-45 | 3-42 | 3.38 | 3.33 

Queensland .. eg +» | 3-59 3-55 3:55 ; 3:54 ' 3.51 

South Australia i as | 2.93 3.26 ; 3.29 3.29 | 3.30 

Western Australia .. 1 3.16 | 2.96 } 2.96 2.94 2.84 

Tasmania 1 2.66 2.58 2.47: 2.46 ; 2.46 

: 
Australia i 5 3.81 [ 3850., 3-56 3.50 3-45 








The difference between States in the number of mental patients in hospitals per 
1,000 of population may be due to some extent to differences in classification. 


7. Causes of Mental Diseases.—The general information available, respecting the 
causes of the mental diseases of persons admitted to institutions is too unsatisfactory to 
enable a classification of patients by cause to be given. 


8. Length of Residence in Hospital, 1949-50.—(i) New South Wales and Victoria. 
Particulars are not available regarding the average length of residence in hospitals of 
persons who died or were discharged during the year. 


’ (ii) Queensland. The average residence of those who died during 1949-50 was 9 
years 189 days for males, and 7 years 235 days for females; of those discharged, 295 
days for males, and 1 year 7 days for females. 


(iii) South Australia. The average residence of those who died during 1949-50 was 
8 years 11 months 23 days for males, and 6 years 9 months 22 days for females ; of those 
discharged, 3 years 7 months 9 days for males, and 2 years 8 months 9 days for females, 


(iv) Western Australia, The average residence of those who died in 1949 was 
9 years 11 months 11 days for males, and 8 years 8 months 1 day for females; of those 
discharged, 1 year 7 months 28 days for males, and 3 years 11 months 6 days for females, ° 


(v) Tasmania. The average residence of those who died during 1949-50 was 5 
years 28 days for males, and 6 years 1 month 14 days for females ; of those discharged, 
T year 1 month 8 days for males, and 1 year 3 months 21 days for females. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
WELFARE SERVICES. 
A. COMMONWEALTH SOCIAL SERVICE BENEFITS. * 
: § 1. Introduction. 


Commonwealth social service benefits are provided under the Social Services Con- 
solidation Act 1947-1951 which came into operation on 1st July, 1947. This Act provided 
for the repeal of the existing laws relating to age and invalid pensions, maternity allow- 
ances, child endowment, widows’ pensions and unemployment and sickness benefits, and 
for the immediate re-enactment of the necessary provisions for the grant and payment of 
these benefits under a unified law. Its more important effects were the elimination of 
obsolete provisions, the removal of anomalies. the amalgamation of like provisions, and the 
modernizing and grouping of the legislation so that it presented a symmetrical part of a 
well-defined pattern of social security. The history of the variations in the rates and 
conditions of age and invalid pensions, maternity allowances, child endowment, widows’ 
pensions and unemployment and sickness benefits prior to 1st July, 1947 is referred to 
in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. 

A summary of the Commonwealth expenditure in each State on Social and Health 
Services provided from the National Welfare Fund, is shown in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES, 1950-51. 


























{ £000.) 
Social and Health Services. N rete | Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust./W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
a) (0) 
Age and Invalid Tensions -- | 20,856 | 11,958 7,185 4,300 3.433 1,783 49,520 
Funeral Benefits we 104 68 32 22 19 9 254 
Child Endowment ae +. | 16,872 | 10,948 6,974 4,782 3,270 1,734 |(c) 43,585 
Maternity Allowances... aS 1,149 807 468 277 239 116 |(d) 31057 
Widows’ Pensions 1,972 1,196 794 389 316 161 4,828 
Unemployment and Sickness Benefits 372 304 128 77 121 35 1,037 
Hospital! Benefits ar 2,617 1,567 1,022 553 §22 255 6,536 
Tuberculosis Campaign (e) ws 520 1,006 180 193 236 13t [(f) 2,275 
Community Rehabilitation si 60 93 54 57 39 310 
Pharmaceutical Benefits .. ea 997 799 464 302 248 82 |(g) 2,930 
Nationa: health Service— 
Medical Bencfits to Pensioners .. 38 13 7 9 7 I 75 
Nutrition of Children .. aie 36 Ss res na iva we 36 
Miscellaneous a 27 13 30 6 10 To |{h) 131 
Mental Inatitution Benefits ws 203 147 Ae 34 13 9 406 
Rental Rebates under Housing . 
Agreement .. ee ve ae, ey ss aa ae 3 3 
Total oa oo oe 45,823 | 28,919 | 17,338 |] 19,001 8,478 4,336 | 114,983 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (b) Includes Northern Territory. (c) Includes 
payments abroad, £5,000. (d) Includes payments abroad, £1,000, {e) Includes allowances 
and reimbursements to the States. (f) Includes administration, £9,000. (g) Incluces 
administration, £38,000. (hk) Includes administration, £35,000. 


§ 2. Age and Javalid Pensions. 


1. General.—Age pensions are payable to men, 65 years of age and over, and women, 
60 years of age and over, who have resided in Australia for a continuous period of 20 years. 
Any periods of absence during which a person’s home remained in Australia, and absences 
in certain other circumstances, are counted as residence. Absence in a Territory of the 
Commonwealth does not break continuity of residence. 

Invalid pensions are payable to persons, 16 years of age and over, who have resided 
in Australia for a continuous period of five years, and who are permanently incapacitated 
for work or permanently blind. For the purpose of the residential qualification, the 
position in regard to absences is the same as for age pensions. A person is deemed to be 





———————— 
* Rates shown in this division were operating up to October, 1952, For rates operating subsequently, 
see Appendix to this volume. 
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permanently incapacitated for work if the degree of his permanent incapacity is not 
less than 85 per cent. The claimant must have become permanently incapacitated or 
permanently blind while in Australia or during a temporary absence from Australia, 
but this condition is waived if he has resided in Australia for not less than 20 years 
(continuous or otherwise), which may be partly before or partly after the occurrence of 
the permanent incapacity or blinduess. 7 


2. Persons Disqualified.—A pension is not payable to :—an alien (except a woman 
who, prior to marriage, was a British subject); a person who has deprived himself of 
property or income in order to qualify for a pension; a person in receipt of income of 
£234 per annum or more (blind persons £676 per annum) or £468 per annum for 
a married couple (£832 per annum where both husband and wife are blind); a persor 
who owns property, apart from his permanent home and other exempt property, to the 
net value of more than £1,000 (£2,000 for married persons) ; a person whois not deserving 
of a pension ; a person who is not of good character or who has deserted his wife (or her 
husband) or children for six months or upwards immediately preceding the date of the 
claim (age pension only) ; or a person under 21 years of age who is adequately maintained 
by his parents (invalid pension only). 

3. Aboriginal Natives.—Pensions may be granted to aboriginal natives of Australia 
who have been granted exemption from State contro] laws, or who, in any State where 
exemption is not provided for, are considered suitable persons to receive pensions by 
virtue of character, standard of intelligence and social development. 


4. Pension Rate.——The maximum rate of pension from Ist November, 1951, is 
£156 per annum. (See footnote, page 307.) 


5. Effect of Income.—Permissible income is £78 per annum. Any income in excess 
of this amount is deducted from the pension. The income of a married person is deemed 
to be half the total income of husband and wife except where they are legally separated 
or incertain other circumstances. Permissible income for blind persons, whether single or 
married, is £520 perarnum. Any excess income is deducted from the pension. Where 
both husband and wife are blind, half the amount of any income in excess of £520 per 
annum is deducted from each pension. ‘‘ Income ”’ does not include gifts or allowances 
from children or parents, benefits from friendly societies, payments in respect ot illness, 
infirmity or old-age from any trade union, the value of State food relief, child endowment 
or other payments for or in respect of children, benefits under the Commonwealth Hospital 
Benefits, Pharmaceutical Benefits and interest on Commonwealth war gratuities. 


6. Effect of Property—The rate of pension is reduced by £1 per annum for every 
complete £10 of that portion of the net value of property which exceeds £100 but does not 
exceed £450, and by £2 per annum for every complete £10 of the remainder (if any) of the 
net value of the property up to £1,000. The value of property of a married person is 
deemed to be half the total value of property of husband and wife. 

The value of a home, furniture and personal effects, the surrender value (up to £750) 
of any life assurance policies, the capital value of any life interest, annuity or contingent 
interest, the present value (up to £750) of any reversionary interest, the value of any 
property from the estate of a deceased person which has not been received and the amount 
of any Commonwealth war gratuity are disregarded in the computation of property. 


7. Claimants Receiving War Pensions.—-A person receiving a war pension may be 
granted an age or invalid pension in addition to the war pension, but the total amount 
payable in respect of the two pensions must not exceed £208 per annum. In the case 
of a married couple where husband and wife each receive a civil pension (age or invalid, 
wife’s allowance or service pension), the total amount which may be received in respect 
of war pensions and civil pensions is £377 per annum ; in other cases of married persons 
the limit is £305 10s. per annum. Where the war pension (or pensions) and the civil 
pension (or pensions) together exceed the appropriate limit, the civil pension (or pensions) 
is (or are) reduced by the amount of the excess, but the pensioner is permitted to have 
other income to bring the total] war pension and civil pension payments, plus the other 
income, up to the appropriate limit of income plus pension, £208 per annum for a single 
person or £416 per annum for a married couple, both qualified for pensions. 
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8. Inmates of Institutions—A pensioner who is an inmate of a benevolent asylum 
is paid £54128. per annum of his pension and the balance of the pension is paid to the 
institution for his maintenance. 


9g. Wives’ Allowances.—An allowance, not exceeding £78 per annum, may be 
granted to the wife of an invalid pensioner (or an age pensioner who is permanently 
incapacitated for work or permanently blind) if she is living with her husband and is not 
receiving an age or invalid pension or @ service pension. The rate of the allowance is 
affected by income and property on the same basis as an age or invalid pension. 


10. Childrens’ Allowances.—An allowance of £29 18s. per annum in respect of one 
child under the age of 16 years may be granted to the wife of an invalid pensioner living 
with her husband. The allowance may also be granted to any invalid pensioner who 
has the custody, care and control of a child under the age of 16 years, but where both 
husband and wife are invalid pensioners (living together) the child’s allowance is payable 
only to the wife. 


11. Rehabilitation of Invalid Pensioners.—The scheme for the rehabilitation of 
invalid pensioners, by which invalid pensioners may be given suitable treatment and 
vocational training at the Commonwealth’s expense with a view to enabling them to learn 
some suitable craft or occupation whereby they may eventually become self-supporting, 
came into operation from the roth December, 1948. The cases selected for treatment 
and training are those in which the pensioner’s disability is remediable and where there 
are reasonable prospects of his engaging in a suitable vocation within two years after the 
commencement of treatment or training. 


During the period of treatment payment of the pension is continued, and when 
vocational training is commenced the pension is suspended and, in its place, the trainee 
is paid a rehabilitation allowance at a rate equivalent to the rate of invalid pension 
(including any wife’s or child’s allowance) for which he is qualified, plus a training 
allowance of £1 5s. per week. Where it is necessary for a traince to live away from homé 
for the purpose of receiving training, an additional allowance is paid. The cost of fares 
regularly incurred by the pensioner in travelling for the purpose of receiving treatment 
or training may also be paid by the Commonwealth. A pensioner undergoing treatment 
or training may be provided with any artificial replacements, surgica] aids and appliances 
and with such books, equipment and tools of trade (costing not more than £20) as are 
required for his treatment or training or to enable him to engage in employment. The 
pensioner, however, is required to pay the cost of any-articles which he retains for his own 
use, but payment may be made by small instalments after he has commenced employment. 


Tf, in any case, the treatment or vocational training of a pensioner does not result 
in his being able to engage in employment, his right to continuance of his invalid pension 
is not thereby prejudiced in any way. 


The grant or continuance of an invalid pension may be refused unless the claimant 
or pensioner undergoes such treatment or training as the Director-General of Social 
Services considers is reasonable for him to undergo, having regard to the pensioner’s age 
and physical and mental capacity and to the facilities available. During the year 1950-51 
the number of pensioners examined was 11,135, of whom 782 were accepted for treatment, 
and 495 were placed in employment. 


12. Funeral Benefits—From 1st July, 1943 a funeral benefit of up to £10 has been 
payable to the person who has paid, or is liable to pay, the cost of the funeral of an age or 
invalid pensioner or of a claimant who, but for his death, would have been granted an 
age or invalid pension. Where the cost of the funeral has been partly met by payment 
from a contributory funeral benefit fund af an organization other than a friendly society, 
funeral benefit is payable to the extent of the amount (not above £10) by which the cost 
of the funcral exceeded the amount paid from the fund. A funeral benefit is not payable 
to a person administering a contributory funeral benefit fund. 
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13. Rates of Pension Payable.—The following statement shows the rates of pension 
at 1st July, 1909 and the rates as they have been varied since that date :— 


MAXIMUM RATES OF PENSION PAYABLE. 
(gs. d.) 





. : Limit of 
Maximum Pension Payable— ; Income including Pension. 





Date from which Operative. 


Annual Weekly. Annual | _ Weekly 














Rate. Equivalent. ; Rate. Equivalent. 
ist July, 1909 a .. 1 2600 0100: 52001! 1 60 
t2th October, 1916... +e; 3210 0 o12 6 . 5810 0 | 1 2 6 
Ist January, 1920 es os 39 0 0 o15 oO 65 0 Oo 15 0 
13th Septemher, 1923.. os 45 10 O 017 6 78 0 Oo 110 0 
8th October, 1925 a a 52.0 0 Io 0 84 10 0 Liz 6 
23rd July, 1931 Bs -. 1 45 10 0 017 6 , 78 0 0 I10 0 
13th October, 1932(a).. +. 39° 0 0 } O35 0 7110 0 17 6 
26th October, 1933... dns 45 I0 Oo 017 6 78 0 oO IT 10 0 
4th July, 1935 (0). .. 4616 0 018 0 ' 79 6 0 110 6 
24th September, 1936. . sc 49 8 o o19 0, 8 18 o , 131 6 
oth September, 1937 .. ae 52 0 0 2 0 0 : 8410 0 112 6 
26th December, 1940 .. -. | 54 12,0 1 1 0 | 8% 2,0 113 6 
3rd April, 1941 (8) : .. | 155 18 0 11 6 88 8 o 114 0 
11th December, 1941 .. a 61 2 0 1 3 6 ° 93 12 0 I 16 0 
2nd April, 1942(6) re a 62 8 Oo I 4.0 94 18 o 116 6 
and April, 1942/c) 34 .. | 65 0 oO I 5 9 ' 9710 0 117 6 
ist October, 1942(b) .. .. 66 60 1 5 6 98 16 o | 118 0 
ath January, 1943(b) .. ..° 6712 0 } 1 6 O , 100 2 0 118 6 
tst April, 1943(2) <4 .. 68 18 0 1-6 6 ,101 8 o 119 0 
1gth August, 1943(2) .. oF JO 4 0 | I 7 O 102 I4 0 rig 6 
25th November, 1943(b)(d) ... 6818 o 1 6 6 \ 101 8 o 119 0 
25th November, 1943(d) | 7o 4 9 1 7 0 '102 14 0 119 6 
5th July, 1945 ! &4 10 0 1312 6 1117 0 0 2 5 0 
13th August, 1946 | 84 10 0 112 6 ! 13610 0 212 6 
3rd July. 1947 on .. | 9710 0 117 6 » 149 10 0 217 6 
21st October, 1948 ... .. | 110 10 0 2 2 6 , 188 10 o 3.12 6 
2nd November, 1950 .. 1130 0 0 210 0 ;208 0 oa 4 00 
ist November, 1951(e) 1156 0 0 3 0 © | 234 0 0 { 410 0 





(a) Additiona] pension of £6 ros. per annum (2s. 6d. per week) was payable to a pensioner with no 
income. Pensioners with income of less than 2s, 6d. per week were paid additional pension of 2s. 6d. less 


the amount of income. (6) Variation according to rise in retail price index-number. (c) Increase 
paid on 9th July, 1942, retrospective to 2nd April, 1942. (d) Rate restored to £70 48. per annum 
nuder National Security (Supplementary) Regulation 112a—-Statutory Rule 315 of 1943. (e) See 


footnote, page 307. 
NotTe.—Provision for variations according to retail price index-numbers repealed 6th April, 1944. 

14. Age Pensions.—{i) Number in force. At 30th June, 1950, there were 334,923 
age pensions in force. During 1950-51, 34,842 age pensions claims were granted and 
5,563 pensioners were transferred from the invalid pension list, while 32,522 pensions 
expired through cancellations and deaths. The net increase for the year was 7,883 
and the total in force at 30th June, 1951, was 342,806. 

(i) Sexes of Age Pensioners—States. Of the age pensioners at 30th June, 1951, 
116,222 (or 34 per cent.) were males, and 226,584 (or 66 per cent.) were females. Details 
for each State are as follows :— 


AGE PENSIONS ; SEXES OF PENSIONERS AT 30th JUNE, 1951. 





State. - Males. Females. | Total. Masculinity.(a) 








New South Wales (5) .. is 50,289 91,369 141,658 55.04 
Victoria . ve my 26,268 59,942 , 86,210 43.82 
Queensland .. | 17,069 | — 31,006 | 48,075 55-05 
South Australia (c) - | 9,630; 21,368 | 30,998 45.07 
Western Australia eek 8,967 ; 154350 | 24,317 58.42 
Tasmania... 5 -. 3,999 ' 7,549 a 11,548 52.97 
Total—3o0th June, 1951 v 116,222-' 226,584 : 342,806 51.29 
” 1950 -+ i 115,356 "219,567 | 334,923 52-54 

(a) Number of males to each 100 females. (6) Includes Australian Capital Territory, 


(¢) Includes Northern Territory. 
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(iii) Age and Conjugal Condition of Age Pensioners. The recorded ages of the 34,842 
persons (12,395 males and 22,447 females) to whom age pensions were granted during the 
year 1950-51 varied considerably, ranging from 6,426 at age 60 to one at age 103, but 
25,966 were in the 60-70 group. The conjugal condition of these new pensioners was 
as follows :—Males—single, 1,630: married, 8,541; and widowed, 2 224 : Females— 
single, 3,347; married, 10,363 ; and widowed, 8,737. 

15. Invalid Pensions,—{i) Number in force. The number of invalid pensioners ~ 
decreased from 73,494 in 1949-50 to 68,918 in 1950-51, a decrease of 4,576. Total pensions 
granted during the year were 8,166, while 7,179 pensions ceased through cancellations 
or deaths, and 5,563 were transferred to the age pension list. 

(ii) Sexes of Invalid Pensioners—States. Of the 68,918 persons in receipt of invalid 
pensions at 30th June, 1951, 37,580 (or 55 per cent.) were males, and 31,338 (or 45 per 
cent.) were females. Details for each State are as follows :— 


INVALID PENSIONS : SEXES OF PENSIONERS AT 30th JUNE, 1951. 


State. | Males. Females. Total. '  Masculinity.(a) 











= ' ae is sabes fee 
New South Wales 0 oe. 4, 18,321 | 14,388 32,709 127.34 
Victoria or : = 75443 6,534 13,977 113.91 
Queensland . cgi 5,947 4793 10,740 124.08 
South Australia (¢) pad 2,211 2,212 45423 99.95. 
Western Australia et ce 2,199 1,985 4,184 110.73 
Tasmania... ead aa 1,459 1,426 2,885 102.31 
Total—3o0th June, 1951 af 37,580 31,338 | ~ 68,918 II9.92 
. 1950 “+, 39,601 33,893 73,494 116.84 
(a) Number of males to each roo females. _ (b) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


(¢) Includes Northern Territory. 

(iti) Age and Conjugal Condition of Invalid Pensioners. The recorded ages of the 
8,166 persons (4,835 males and 3,331 females) to whom invalid pensions were granted 
during 1950-51 varied from 16 to 87, 4,028 or 49 per cent. being in the 45-59 years 
age-group. 

The conjugal condition of persons to whom invalid pensions were granted during 
the year was as follows : —Males—single, 1.581; married, 2,963; and widowed, 291 : 
Females—single, 1,490 ; married, 1,283 ; and widowed, 558. . 

16. Age and Invalid Pensions : Payments and Annual Liability.—Separate particulars 
of the payments to age and invalid pensioners are not available but the total payments in 
1950-51 in each State together with the annual liability of each class of pensioner at 30th 
June, 1951 are shown in the following table :— 


AGE AND INVALID PENSIONS : PAYMENTS AND ANNUAL LIABILITY. 











($) - 
; Pareeuts : Annual Liability at 30th June, 1951. 
| “Age and 
State. J Invalid i 
5 Age Invalid 
; alee Pensions. | Pesistons ‘ Total. 
PEPER SRE PIES {hes ie — | 
New South Wales im .. | 20,855,983 17,374,292 4,103,191 | 21,477,483 
Victoria .. ++! 11,958,534 , 10,785,428 | 1,741,145 | 12,526,573 


Queensland 
South Australia (c ve 


7,184,550 6,044,218 
4,300,170 , 3,875,078 


1,371,027 | 7,415,245 
562,897 4,437,975 





8 | 
Western Australia .. . 3,438,435 3,025,574 | 523,365 | 3,548,939 
Tasmania .. ae -. , 1,782,613 = 1,409,369 362,092 1,771,461 
i 4 
; == 1 | —-- 
Total —1950-51 ++ 49,520,285 42,513,959 8,663,717 | 51,177,676 


1949-50 ++ 1 44,557,161 5; 35,490,935 | pare 43,029,013 
{ 





(a) Includes amounts paid to Benevolent Asylums ond Hospitals for the maintenance of 5,644 
pensioners, and 18,892 allowances to wives of invalid pensioners. (5) Includes Australian 
Capital Territory. (e) Includes Northern Territory. P 
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The actual sum disbursed in age and invalid pensions in the financial year 1950-51, 
apart from the cost of administration but including the amount paid to asylums and 
hospitals for the maintenance of pensioners and allowances to wives of invalid pensioners, 
was £49,520,285 (£5 198. 2d. per head of mean population). In 1949-50 it was 
£44,557,161 (£5 108. 8d. per head of mean population). 


17. Summary.—The following table gives details of age and invalid pensions and 
approximate cost of administration for the five years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


AGE AND INVALID PENSIONS : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 


























Number of Pensioners at End | 
of Year. | 
Age. | i | Cost of 
Adminis- 
SSS I - Tota to | Cost of | tration Average 
Year a | pe ment to |" Ad- per £100 | 7 OTe 
ended Est. 1 Amount | Pensioners | jjjnis- paid to nightly 
oth No. per t | Paid in and tration | Pensioners Pension 
- ed 1,000 of Invalid. | ‘Total Pensions. Institu- | (approx- and as at 
" Persons | “Van’j Zola | tions. Yrate). Institutions | 30th 
No. eligible Hl (5) pea (approxi- June, 
on age ; 1 mate). 
qualifi- ( ! 
cation. { { 
(a) 1 
| -_—_ —-- a — 
| | 
No. No. } £ £ £ £38 d.}| 8d. 
‘ ; { 
1939 | 232,836] 376 | 88,812 | 321,648115,798,038!15,991,782) 128,000] 0 16 0 | 38 5 
1947 | 290,173} 375 |68,277 | 358,450/29,295,099! 20,416,673] 254,504, 0 17 4 | 62 





1948 | 302,854) 381 | 73,073 | 375,927/36,376,104136,526,395| 309,146) 0 16 II |} 7I Iz 
1949 | 321,327] 392 | 76,056 | 397,383'41,535,907'41,093,680, 399,304, 0 19 2} 81 § 





1950 | 334,923] 395 | 73,494 | 408,417] 14,354,253/44,557,161/493,955| 1 2 2|81 £ 
1951 | 342,806} 395 | 68,918 | 411,724|49,307,690|49,520,285!  (c) (c) 95 7 




















(a) Based on an estimate of the aggregate of males aged 65 and over and females aged 60 and over 
at 30th June of each year. (b) Includes allowances to wives of invalid pensioners payable from the 
8th July, 1943, but excludes funeral benefits in respect of deaths of pensioners, £209,349 In 1946-47} 
E209 388 in 1947-48 ; £252,479 in 1948-49; £245,822 in 1949-50; and £243,058 In 1950-5x. (e) Not 
av: le. 


§ 3. Maternity Allowances. 


1. General.—A maternity allowance is payable to a woman who, at the date of giving 
birth to a child, is residing in Australia or is in Australia and intends to remain. The 
allowance is payable in respect of a birth which occurs in Australia or on board a ship 
proceeding from a port in Australia or a Territory of the Commonwealth to another port 
in Australia or a Territory of the Commonwealth. The allowance is also payable in 
respect of a birth which occurs on board a ship proceeding to Australia, provided the 
mother receives no maternity benefit in respect of the birth from the country from whence 
she came. Payment may be made in respect of the birth of a still-born child, or a child 
which lives for less than twelve hours, if the period of intra-uterine life of the child was 
at least 53 calendar months. There is no means test. 


2. Alien Mothers.—Payment may be made to an alien mother if she was a British 
subject prior to her marriage, or if she or her husband resided in Australia for at least 
twelve months immediately prior to the birth of the child. Payment in respect of a 
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birth which occurs within twelve months of the mother’s arrival in Australia may be 
made at the end of that twelve months, but may be made immediately if the mother 
is likely to remain in Australia. 


3. Aboriginal Natives.—Maternity allowances may be paid only to those aboriginal 
natives of Australia who have been granted exemption from State control laws or who, 
in any State where exemption is not provided for, are considered suitable persons to 
receive the allowance by virtue of character, standard of intelligence and social develop- 
ment. 


4. Amount Payable—From 1st July, 1947, the amount of a maternity allowance 
has been £15 where there are no other children ; £16 where there are one or two other 
children ; and £17 10s. where there are three or more other children. ‘‘ Other children” 
means children under the age of sixteen years who were in the custody, care and control 
of the claimant on the date of the birth in respect of which the claim is made. The amount 
payable is increased by £5 in respect of each additional child born at a birth, Payment of 
£5 on account of a maternity allowance may be made available. upon application, within 
a period of four weeks prior to the expected date of birth. The balance is payable 
immediately after the birth. ? 


5. Persons Temporarily Abroad.—Maternity allowances may be paid, under certain * 
conditions, to persons ordinarily resident in Australia who are temporarily abroad. 

6. Summary.—The following table gives details of the maternity allowance claims 
paid and rejected and of the amount paid since the inception and for the six years 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 

MATERNITY ALLOWANCES : SUMMARY. 








Claims Claims | Amount | oe of Cost per £100 
oe Paid. Rejected. ! Paid. unraxinatel: Goce. 
No. No! go £ £ ad. 
1938-39 We 80,916 6,272 436,614 ' 16,659 317 8 
1946-47 rh 191,994 636 | 3,026,459 23,000 o15 2 
1947-48 i 177,566 247 ‘ 2,854,018 ~*~ 22,000 O15 5 
1948-49 me 177,955 235 | 2,828,849 ! 24,000 017 0 
1949-50 oe 189,733 283‘ 3,007,906 . 28,000 o18 7 
1950-51 .. | _ 191,587 306; 3,057,519 |(a) 41,000 I 610 
Aggregate— = 
IQI2~13 to 


1950-51 et 4,781,902 111,109 = 38,8 £1,993 619,455 I 12 0 





: (a) Estimated. 
Norg.—Means test was abolished from rst July, 1943. 


7. Claims paid in each State——The following table shows the number of maternity 
allowance claims paid in each State during the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :-— 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCES : NUMBER OF CLAIMS PAID IN EACH STATE, 














Year ended \ 3 : , = , 

goth June— | ah _ Vic. Qlland. ; S.A. W.A.-i Tas. N.T. Total. 
2 SAR 3 ! [meee | 
1939 .- ar 30,860 | 20,819 12,880 | 7,162 | 5,213 | 3,940 42 80,916 
1947. o. 73,110 50,730 29,002 |(b) 17,860 13,750 | 7,542 (c) 191,994 
1948... ats 68,116 46,027 27,920 |(0) 15,856 | 12,553 | 7,074 (ec) (@)177,566 
1949 -. vs 67,534 46,309 27,570 |(b)16,381 |; 13,107, 6,984]. (c) |(d)177,955 
1950 -. ++] 73,566 , 49,035 | 28,652 (b)17,273 | 13,759 7,408 (c)  |{@)189,733 
1951 .. oe 72,003 50,210 29,155 Ne : 14,986 7,250 | (ce) (d)191,587 


Total, 1912-13 { 
to 1950-5r .. 11,875,755 |1,243,625 725,442 | 420,645 | 315,140 





200,219 | 1,127 | 4,781,902 
(a) 





(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (b) Includes Northern Territory. {c) Included 
with South Australia. (d) Includes claims paid abroad, 1947-48, 20; 1948-49, 70; 1949-50, 40; 
1950-51, t19; total to 30th June, 1951, 249. 
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8. Claims Paid at the Various Rates.—The following table shows the number of claims 
paid in each State at the several rates of maternity allowance during the year 1950-51. 
The total for Australia for the year 1949-50 is also shown :— 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCES : NUMBER OF CLAIMS PAID AT EACH RATE, 1950-51. 





















































Single Births. Multiple Births. 
! Twi | Triplet: ae 
. : wins. I riplets. Claims 
pene Quad-| "paid. 
5 rup- 
1 £15, ; £16. ‘£17 103. } : | | lets, 
£20. | £21. fe ros. £25. | £26. £27 1038, £31. 
‘ 
N.S. Wales(a). . 24,682! 35,115] 11,336] 259} 431 175 3 ee I I 72,003 
Victoria ++ 137,322 24,888] 7,359] 194 334 106 2 3 2 I 50,210 
Queensland .. 9,092 13,845] 5,885 84 150 95 3 I 29,155 
Sth. Australia(b) | 5,951' 9,098] 2,616 60 | 1x00 39 ae ate a 17,864 
W. Australia .. | 4,735! 7,649! 2,432| 40 88 40 Bi culties +. 14,986 
Tasmania ++ 2,216) 3,401] 1,536 14 58 23 2 EP 7,250 
Abroad oy 63) 50 4 2 oe ea oo oe. Img 
| U 4 | a 
Total 1950-51 | 64,060' 94,046 31,168] 653 | 1,161 | 478 8 7 4 2 | 191,587 
1949-50 | 66,217, 91,061] 30,210] 613 | 1,156 452 7 9 7 if) I 189,733 
' t 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (b) Includes Northern Territory. (c) Quadruplets 


£32 103., in Western Australia. 


§ 4. Child Endowment. 


1. General.—Any person who is resident in Australia and has the custody, care and 
control of one or more children under the age of sixteen years, and an approved 
institution of which children are inmates shall be qualified to receive an endowment 
in respect of each child, There is a twelve months residential requirement in respect 
of a claimant and a child who were not born in Australia, but this is waived if the claimant 
and the child are likely to remain permanently in Australia. A child born during the 
mother’s temporary absence from Australia is deemed to have been born in Australia, 
There is no means test. 

2. Child of Alien Father—Endowment may be paid in respect of a child of an alien 
father if the child was born in Australia, or the mother is a British subject and the child 
is likely to remain permanently in Australia. 

3. Aboriginal Natives.—Endowment may be paid to aboriginal natives of Australia 
unless they are nomadic, or unless the child concerned is wholly or mainly dependent 
on the Commonwealth or a State for his support. 

4. Rate of Payment.—From 20th June, 1950, the rate of endowment payable has 
been (a) where the endowee has the custody of one child only—s5s. per week; (5) where 
the endowee has the custody of two or more children—in respect of the elder or eldest 
child 5s. per week and in respect of each other child 1os. per week ; and (c) in the case of 
an approved institution the rate is ros. per week for each child inmate. From 1st July, 
1941, the date of the inception ‘of the scheme, the rate of endowment was 5s. per week for 
each child in excess of one in a family, and for each child under sixteen years in an 
approved institution. The rate was increased to 7s. 6d. per week from 25th June, 1945, 
and to ros. per week from 9th November, 1948. 

5. Divided Families——There are provisions to mect cases of families divided by 
reason of divorce, separation, unemployment, death of a parent or other circumstances. 
In these cases endowment may be paid to the father, mother or other person. ; 

6. Australians Temporarily Abroad.—Endowment may be paid, under certain 
conditions, to persons ordinarily resident in Australia who are temporarily abroad. 

7- Members of United Kingdom Defence Forces—-Endowment will be paid for the 
children of members of the Naval, Military or Air Forces of the United Kingdom who are 
serving with the Australian Forces from the time of arrival in Australia, 

8. Summary.—During the year 1950-51, 510,273 claims were granted, cancellations 
amounted to 22,375 and the number of endowed family group claims in force at 30th 
June, 1951 was 1,150,847, an increase of 487,898 or 73.6 per cent. during the year. This 
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large increase waa due mainly to the extension from 20th June, 1950, of endowment 
to the first or only child under sixteen years of age in a family. The following table 
shows particulars of the operations during the year ended 30th June, 1951, and earlier 
years :— 


CHILD ENDOWMENT : SUMMARY, 1950-51, 
| 


‘ Family Groups. | 
































Total 
State. Cisims in | BPdowed Children, | A ose | eEndowers 
force at and 
end of Average Average | Institutions, 
year. Total. per Total. Liability 
claim. * per claim, 
No. No. No. £ £ £ 
New South Wels) 458,829} 930,697} 2.03 | 18,233,345! 39-74 | 16,872,169 
Victoria .. 301,805{ 605,673) 2.01 11,824,033/ 39.18 | 10,948,350 
Queensland 165,465| 360,122] 2.18 7+212,127| 43.59 6,973,906 
South ‘Australia(h). . 102,71I| 206,843] 2.01 4,042,675] 39.36 3,782,174 
Western Australia. . 81,598} 172,186, 2.11 3,416,062] 41.86 3,269,549 
Tasmania bs 40,229 89,241 2.22 1,797,289, 44.68 1,733,775 
Abroad .. ee 210 415] 1.98 8,060, 38.38 4,691 
Total—1950-5r —.. | 1,150,847] 2,365,177} 2.06 | 46,533,591) 40.43 | 43,584,614 
1949-50 .. | 662,949 1,813,925; 2-74 | 38,543,713] 58.14 | 30,337,363 
1948-49... 620,819| 1,083,994, 1.75 | 28,183,844] 45.40 | 24,323,413 
1947-48... 586,415} 1,029,777] 1.76 | 20,080,652} 34.24 | 19,425,518 
1946-47 .. | 559,730} 986,814} 1.76 | 19,242,873! 34.38 | 19,862,933 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (6) Includes Northern Territory. _ 


In addition to the children endowed in families, child endowment benefits were paid 
in respect of children in approved institutions during 1946-47 to 1950-51 as follows: 
1946-47, 19,743; 1947-48, 20,580; 1948-49, 21,305; 1949-50, 22,397; and in 1950-51, 
23,753- 

9. Number of Children.—The following table shows, as at 30th June, 1950 and rg5r, 
the number of claims in force and the number of endowed children classified according to 
the number of children in the family :-— 


CHILD ENDOWMENT : NUMBER OF CHILDREN.(a) 




















| 30th June, 1950. goth June, 1951. 
Size of Family. : i 
H Claims in fj Number OF Claims in erobee of 
| “More.” | gpggwed = Tree. | Sadowed 
ss 1 . Se. 

One child .. | 396 396 451,793 451,793 
Two children ! 372477 | 744,954 390,567 781,134 
Three _,, | 172,281 ' 516,843 184,606 553,818 
Four i si saree 70,082 | 280,328 74519 | 298,076 
Five ss ron tes 28,116 "| 140,580 _ 29,387 146,935 
Six in We - 11,361 | 68,166 ' 11,584 69,504 
Seven ,, | 4,979 | 34,853 4,987 34,909 
Hight ,, \ 2,090 } 16,720 , 2,199 17,592 
Nine ,, ' 734 | 6,606, Sor 71209 
Ten ie | 328 3,280 287 2,870 
Eleven _,, i 75! 825 79 | 869 
Twelve ,, 2I 4 252 29 1 348 
Thirteen ,, | 7 gl. 7 gL 
Fourteen,, sy pene os i oe I; 14 
Fifteen ,, ote ies I I5 a 15 

Sixteen ,, oe ia I 16 mn 
Total “ oe | 662,949 —-1,813,925 1,150,847 | 2,365,177 


(a) Under 16 years of age. 
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§ 5. Widows’ Pensions. 


1. General.—Widows’ pensions and the rates in each class, as from 6th November, 
1951, have been payable to the following classes of women :— 


Class ‘‘A”’—A widow who has the custody, care and control of one or more 
children under the age of 16 years. Rate £169 per annum. 

Class ‘‘ B”—A widow, not less than 50 years of age, who has no children under 
16 years of age in her custody, care and control. Rate £130 per annum. 
Class “‘ C °—A widow, under 50 years of age, who has no children under the age 
of 16 years in her custody, care and control, but is in necessitous circumstances 
within 26 weeks after the death of her husband. Rate £2 Ios. per week 

for not more than 26 weeks. 

Class ‘‘D °—-A woman whose husband has been serving a term of imprisonment 
for at least six months, if she has the custody, care and contro! of one or 
more children under the age of 16 years or is not less than 50 years of age. 
Rate £130 per annum. 


The term ‘ widow ” includes :—~a “ dependent female” (i.e. a woman, who, for not 
less than three years immediately prior to the death of a man, was wholly or mainly 
maintained by him as his wife on a permanent and bona fide domestic basis); a deserted 
wife (ie. a woman deserted by her husband for not less than six months); a divorcee 
(i.e. @ woman whose marriage has been dissolved and who has not remarried); and a 
woman whose husband is an inmate of a mental hospital. 


The residential qualification is five years’ continuous residence in Australia 
immediately prior to the date of lodgment of the claim. Concessions in respect of absences 
are the same as for age pensions. (See footnote, page 307.) 


2. Persons Disqualified ——A widow’s pension is not payable to :—an alien (except a 
woman who, prior to marriage, was a British subject) ; a woman who is in receipt of an 
age or invalid pension, or a war widow’s pension under the Repatriation Act in respect 
of the death of her husband ; a woman who has deprived herself of property or income in 
order to qualify for a pension ; a deserted wife or a divorcee who has not taken reasonable 
action to obtain maintenance from her husband or former husband; a woman who is 
not of good character; a woman who is not deserving of a pension; a woman in Class 
“A” in receipt of income of £247 per annum or more or owning property, apart from her 
permanent home and other exempt property, to the net value of more than £1,250 or a 
woman in Classes ‘‘B” or “D” in receipt of income of £208 per annum or more or 
owning property, apart from her permanent home and other exempt property, to the net 
value of more than £1,000, 


3. Aboriginal Natives——Widows’ pensions may be granted to aboriginal natives of 
Australia under the same conditions as age pensions. 


4. Effect of Income.—Permissible income is £78 per annum. Any income in excess 
of this amount is deducted from the pension. ‘‘ Income” has the same meaning as for 
age pensions. Any amount in excess of 15s. per week received by a deserted wife or a 
divorcee from her husband or former husband in respect of the maintenance of a child is 
taken into account in the claimant’s income for pension purposes. 


5. Effect of Property.—The rate of pension for women in Classes ‘“B” and “1D” is 
reduced by £1 per annum for every complete £10 of that portion of the net value of pro- 
perty which exceeds £100 but does not exceed £450, and by £1 per annum for every 
complete £7 of the remainder (if any) of the net value of the property up to £1,000. Pro- 
perty disregarded in determining eligibility for pension is the same as for age pensions. 


6. Claimants Receiving War Pension.—A widow is not permitted to receive, in respect 
of the death of her husband, both a war widow’s pension under the Repatriation 
Act and a civil widow’s pension. Other widows, however, may receive a civil 
widow’s pension in addition to a war pension, but the total amount payable in 
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respect of the two pensions must not exceed £234 per annum in the case of a Class 
‘““A” widow or £195 per annum in the case of a widow coming within Classes “B”, 
“C” or “D”. Where the war pension and the widow’s pension together exceed the 
limit applicable, the widow’s pension is reduced by the amount of the excess. The widow 
is permitted to have, in addition, other income to bring her total war pension and widow's 
pension payments up to the appropriate limit of income plus pension, £247 per annum 
for a Class “ A” widow, £208 for a Class “ B” or ‘ D” widow. 


7. Payment of Class ‘* A’? Pension for Children Continuing Education.—The pension 
payable to a Class “‘ A widow may be continued after her child attains the age of 16 
years if the child continues with full-time education at a school or university and is still 
dependent on the widow and is not in employment. These conditions apply until the 
child reaches the age of 18 years. 


8. Summary.—The number of widows’ pensions current at 30th June, 1951, was as 
follows :—Class ‘“‘ A’, 17,717; Class “‘B”, 23,997; Class ““C”’, 120; Class “D”, 128; 
total, 41,962. The amount paid in pensions during 1950-51 was £4,828,086. The following 
table shows details of widows’ pensions paid in each State in the year 1950~51 and for 
Australia for each of the years 1946~47 to 1950-51 :-— 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS AT 30th JUNE, 1951.(a) 





Amount paid in Pensions 














Pensions Current.(d) metas Averaue during 1950-51. 
State. for whom iin 

Per 10,000 aia rate of Per head 

Number, | of Popu- ayable. | Pension. | Amount. | of Popu- 

lation. (c) lation.(d) 

No. £ 3s. d £ 8. d. 

New South Wales (e) 16,975 51 7,051 | 4 10 9] 1,971,798 | 12 0 
Victoria a 10,631 47 3,817 |4 9 9] 1,195,631 | 10 8 
Queensland at 6,799 56 3,028 | 4 12 10 793,721 I3 4 
South Australia(f) .. 3,402 46 1,344 | 410 5 389,414 | 10 Q 
Western Australia .. 2,789 | - 48 1,198 | 4 11 2 316,165 | Ir 1 
Tasmania .. ey 1,366 47 679} 4 1r 6 161,357 | It 3 
Total 1950-51... 41,962 50 17,717 | 4 10 10 | 4,828,086; Ir 7 
1949-50 .. | 42,894 52 17,760 | 3 19 3 | 4,420,566) Ir o 
1948-49 .. 43,251 55 17,891 | 3 19 8 | 4,388,468 II 3 

1947-48 .. | 43,025 56 17,732 | 3 8 IX | 3,904,086 | 10 3 

1946-47 .. | 42,742 56 16.702 | 2.19 1 | 3,366,288 8 ur 




















(a) The Commonwealth Government commenced to pay widows’ pensions from ist July, 1942. 
(b) Excludes nine (r950—51),fourteen (1949~50), eleven(194 aD six (1947-48), thirteen (1946-47), pensions 


in respect of pensioners in Benevolent Asylums. (c) Payments were four-weekly up to the 24th 
June, 1947 pay. (d) Based on mean population for the financial year. (e) Includes Australian 
Capital Territory. (Gf) Includes Northern Territory. 


§ 6. Unemployment and Sickness Benefits. 


1. General.—F rom 1st July, 1945, men over‘16 and under 65 years of age, and women 
over 16 and under 60 years of age, have been eligible to apply for an unemployment 
benefit or a sickness benefit. There is a twelve month’s residential requirement but this 
is waived if the claimant is likely to remain permanently in Australia. A person in 
receipt of an age, invalid or widows’ pension, or a service pension (as distinct from a 
war pension) under the Repatriation Act is ineligible to receive a benefit. 
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2. Unemployment Benefit.—To qualify for an unemployment benefit a person must 
establish that he is unemployed and that his unemployment is not due to his being a 
direct participant in a strike ; that he is capable and willing to undertake suitable work ; 
and that. he has taken reasonable steps tu obtain such work. 


3. Sickness Benefit. To qualify for a sickness benefit a person must establish that 
he is temporarily incapacitated for work by reason of sickness or accident and that he 
has thereby suffered a loss of salary, wages or other income. 


4. Married Women.—A married woman is not qualificd to receive a sickness benefit 
if it is reasonably possible for her husband to maintain her. Where her busband is able 
tO maintain her only partially, a benefit may be paid at such rate as is considered reason- 
able in the circumstances. 


5. Aboriginal Natives.—A benefit may be paid only to those aboriginal -natives of 
Australia who are considered suitable, by reason of character, standard of intelligence 
and social development. 


6. Maximum Rates of Benefits and Income.—The maximum weekly rates of benefit 
and permissible income are as follows :— 


MAXIMUM RATES OF BENEFITS AND INCOME.(a) 
(8. d.) 


See Se 


| 
Maximum Weekly Benetiv. | 


Age and Conjugal | «Permissible 











Condition. : i | | Tarome. 
. roe Dependent Tots é 
Claimant. _ Spouse. | Child. Total. 
eee : S23 eee SE ons ees ag nan 
Unmarried — ‘ | | i 
16 years and under 17 years | 15 @Q | 4 15 0 | 5 0 
Cy ee as Wi I-45 1 15 0 | a 15 O | 10 0 
18s, Ri OS - 20 0 | | 20 0 | 15 0 
21 years and over.. - 258 O |. | a 250° | 200 
Married “a ons - 25 0 | zo 9 | 5 9 | §9 0 | 20 0 
\ : \ 





(a) See footnote, page 307. 


Where an unmarried claimant has the custody, care and control of a child under 
the age of sixteen years, tho total income may be increased by 58. per week. 


Additional benefit of up to 20s. per week may be paid in respect of a claimant’s 
housekeeper. where no such benefit is payable in respect of his wife, provided there are 
one or more children under 16 years of age in the house and the womaf is substantially 
dependent on the claimant but is not employed by him. 


7 Means Test.—Any income in ‘excess of the permissible income shown in the 
previous table is deducted from the rate of benefit. For unemployment benefit purposes, 
the income of the claimant and his spouse are taken into account, but where the claimant 
and his spouse are permanently separated any income received by the spouse may be 
disregarded. ‘“‘ Income” does not include child endowment, or other payments for or 
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in respect of children, benefits under the Commonwealth Hospital Benefits and 
Pharmaceutical Benefits, or an amount paid in reimbursement of medical, dental 
or similar expenses actually paid. For sickness benefit purposes, there is disregarded 
£1 per week of any payment received from an approved friendly society or other similar 
approved body in respect of the incapacity for which sickness benefit is payable. 


Where a person qualified for sickness benefit-receives or is entitled to receive (in 
respect of the same period and the same incapacity for which sickness benefit is payable) 
any payment by way of compensation (including workers’ compensation), damages, or 
otherwise under any law (except payments for which he has: contributed), the amount 
of the compensation, etc., is not taken into account as income but is deducted from the 
rate of sickness benefit otherwise payable. 





8. Waiting Period—There is a waiting period of seven days in respect of which 
unemployment or sickness benefit is not payable. 


o. Special Benefit.—A special benefit may be granted to a person not qualified for 
unemployment or sickness benefit who is not in receipt of an age, invalid or widow’s 
pension or a service pension, if, by reason of age, physical or mental disability or domestic 
circumstances, or for any other reason, he is unable to earn a sufficient livelihood for 
himself and his dependants. 


1o. Rehabilitation.—Uncmployment and sickness beneficiaries are eligible for 
participation in the Commonwealth rehabilitation scheme under the same conditions as 
invalid pensioners. The grant or continuance of an unemployment or sickness benefit 
may be refused if the claimant or benoficiary, on being required, fails to undergo a 
medical examination or to receive treatment or undertake training or to do any suitable 
work. 4 


During the year 1950-51 the number of persons examined was 9,226, of whom 1,152 
were accepted for treatment and 842 were placed in employment. 


11. Statistics, 1949-59 and 1950-51.—(i) Persons on Benefit. At 30th June, 1951, 
8,569 persons were paid benefits, comprising 604 unemployment, 7,044 sickness and 921 
special benefits. - 

PERSONS ON BENEFIT AT 30th JUNE, (951. 





























Unemployment. Sickness. Special.(a) “Potal.(a) 
State. F i F F 1 aa - 
'e- ‘e- e- 'e- er- 
Males. | matics, | Males. | mates, | Males. | mates, | Males. | males. | sons. 
1 Pe: Ts 

New South Wales 18x 65) 2,158 , 710 104 244} 2,443 | 1,019 | 3,462 
Victoria aa 21} Ln 2,252 481 81 186 | 1,354 | 678 2,032 
Queensland... 2131 50 4 710 212 2 104 950 366 1,316 
South Australia(c) 3 eee 534 180 28 33 565 | 213 778 
Western Australia 30 } 20 417 112 11 42 458 174 i 632 
Tasmania me 9 \ 1! 228 50 6 55 243 | 106 349 

| 4 

7 SI 
Total is 457 147! 5,299 14745 257 664; 6,013 | 2,556! 8,569 

1 i 








(a) Excludes migrants receiving benefits. - (6) Includes Australian Capital Territory. {e) Includes 
Northern Territory. Fi 
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{ii) Number of Persons admitted in each State. The following table shows the 
number of persons in each State admitted to benefit during the years 1949-50 and 
1950-51 :— 


PERSONS ADMITTED TO BENEFIT. 






























































Unemployment. - Sickness, Spectal.(a) Total.(a) 
State. = . " 3 
e- Fe- 'e- ‘ 'e- Per- 
Males. | mates. | Males. | mates, Males. | mates. | Males: | mates. | sons. 
Bag Ree fal oer ;, wae Bey ae 

1949-50. 

New South Walesd | 103,599 | 23.901 | 18,263 6,030 2,016 435 | 123,878 | 30,366 | 154,244 

Victoria rah 854 183 | 11,217 3,903 449 323 | 12,520 4,409 | 16,929 

Queensland . 14,818 5,023 7,837 2,013 459 gt | 23,114 7227 | 30,341 

South ‘Australia(c) 5,534 978 5,030 1,279 ! 355 80 | 10,919 2,337 | 13,256 

Western Australia 5,308 752 45328 1,102 | 166 60 9,802 1,914 | 11,716 

Tasmania ae 135 16 2,331 509 ' 84 42 2,550 567 3,117 
1 

Total «e {130,248 | 30,853 | 49,006 | 14,836 a] 3s 3,529 1,131 | 182,783 | 46,820 | 229,603 
1950-5I. 

Ob ee See i a Re ce 

New South Walesd 5,605 6o1 | 17,722 |! 5,805 | 680 | 316 | 24,007 6,722 | 30,729 

Victoria an 1,004 141 | 10,974 | 3,741 525 354 | 12,503 4,236 | 16,739 

Queensland me 3,235 447 7,873 3 | 1,81r 308 98 , 11,416 2,356 | 13,772 

South Australia(c) 75 9 4,608 1,060 2I1 43 4,894 3,112 6,006 

-Western Australia 586 118 45334 1,004 115 34 5,035 1,156 6,191 

Tasmania ca zt 12 2,102 376 60 4. 2,233 429 2,662 

ee | s a : te fs ieee S 
Total ee | 10,576 1,328 | 47,613 | 13,797 | 1,899 886 | 60,088 | 16,o1x | 76,099 








(a) Excludes benefits granted to migrants. 


(0) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 
(ec) Iactudes Northern Territory. 


(iii) Benefits Paid. The following table shows the benefits paid in respect of each 
class of benefit in each State during each of the years 1949-50 and 1950-51 :— 


BENEFITS PAID. 














(£.) 
Unemployment. Sickness. Special.(a) Total.(a) 
State. ; — —_ Pen ea a aoe 
| 1949-59. | 1950-51. 1949-50. | 1950-51.  1949-50.! 1950-51. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
ays — = ea Sd Peebte mend antennae tater cae ; ae = 
New South wee) ‘1 3064,698 25,324 307,315 ' 296,418 176,698 : 50,303 1,548,711 | 372,045 
Victoria... 6,666 75731 217,783 ; 197,719 141,277 98,529 365,726 | 303,979 
Queensland ose | 147,446 22,485 111,840 - 96,540 - 10,707 9,232 263,993 | 128,257 
South Australia(c) “33,089 350 83,825 | 70,770 15,005 | 5,558 + 131,919 76,678 
Western Australia , 18,163 5,360 58,323 | 53,911 76,402 61,507 152,388 120,778 
Tasmania 2,010 1,194 36,928 | 30,358 | 45249 . 3,924 43,187 35,476 
Total os ,1,266,072 62,444 i 816,014 | 745,716 424,338 | 229,053 2,506,424 |1,037,213 
| ’ 1 ' 











{a) Includes amounts paid in respect of migrants. 


(ce) Includes Northern Territory. 


(b) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 
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§ 7. Reciprocity with New Zealand. 


t. Original Agreement.—A reciprocal agreement between Australia and New Zealand 
in respect of invalid and age pensions and the corresponding benefits in New Zealand 
came into operation from 1st September, 1943 under the provisions of the Invalid and 
Old-age Pensions (Reciprocity with New Zealand) Act 1943. 


2. Existing Agreement.—A new agreement between the two countries was signed 
on 15th April, 1949, and was given effect from rst July, 1949 by the Social Services 
(Reciprocity with New Zealand) Regulations. The Invalid and Old-age Pensions 
(Reciprocity with New Zealand) Act 1943 was repealed from the latter date by the Social 
Services Consolidation Act 1949. 


The new agreement covers age, invalid and widows’ pensions, child endowment 
and unemployment and sickness benefits in Australia and the corresponding benefits in 
New Zealand. It provides a new basis of entitlement for reciprocal benefits which is, 
broadly speaking, that citizens of one country who take up permanent residence in the 
other country shall be entitled to the social service benefits of the new country on the 
same basis as citizens of that country. For this purpose residence in New Zealand is 
regarded as residence in Australia (and vice versa); a person born in New Zealand is 
regarded as a person born in Australia (and vice versa); and permanent incapacity or 
blindness which occurred in New Zealand is treated as if it had occurred in Australia 
(and vice versa). 


Persons going from one country to the other for temporary residence continue to 
receive any benefits which they have been receiving in their own country. The home 
country continues to provide the benefits during these temporary periods, butthe payments 
are made, on dn agency basis, by the country in which the person is temporarily resident. 


B. OTHER SERVICES. 


§ 1. Benevolent and Destitute Asylums. 


1. General.—The public provisions for the care of indigent old people have been a 
feature of the social development of recent years in most countries. Numerous 
establishments exist in Australia for the housing and protection of persons no longer able 
to provide for themselves. These institutions are supported by Government and 
municipal aid, public subscriptions, bequests, etc.; while in many cases relatives of poor 
and afflicted persons contribute to their maintenance. 


An entirely satisfactory statistical tabulation in regard to all forms of charitable 
aid is especially difficult in the case of benevolent institutions, because the services 
provided by these institutions are not always identical. 


2. Principal Institutions.—Particulars respecting the accommodation and the number 
of inmates of the principal institutions were published in earlier issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 22, p. 485). 
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3. Revenue and Expenditure.—Details regarding revenue and expenditure for the 
year 1949-50 are given in the following table :— 


BENEVOLENT ASYLUMS : REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1949-50. 








( £.) 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
(a) () 
Revenue— . : 

Government Aid | 250,256) 347,149] 179,594] 33.979] 29.412] 52,854] 893,244 
Municipal Aid .. os 1,095 #8 ok 2% ids 1,095 
Public Subscrip- 

tions, Legacies el 41,347 201343 st 729) ae 62,443 
Fees (c) = 02 6 { 70,670| 96,820] 23,815] 50,973| 35,973 
Other. . is 7/9 10,774 27,921] 2,048] 65] 750) f° 5229377 





Total 1949-50 | 452,818] 471,035] 324,678) 59,866] $1,179} 89,583] 1,479,159 
1948-49 |d 383,543/e 261,016} 250,880} 60,081} 73,432} 82,142] 1,116,094 





Expenditure— 

Salaries and 
Wages es 220,065} 124,611| 33,264! 44,63c] 49,181 

Upkeep and Re- : 
pair of Build- | > 452,818 1,488,349 
ings 3 15,982] 11,898) 6,201; 3,875| 1,197 

All Other(f) .. |J 232,794] 199,553] 20,401) 32,674] 39,205 











Total 1949-50 452,818] 468,841} 336,062] 59,866] 81,17¢] 89,583] 1,488,349 
1948-49 |@ 383,543/e 272,444] 264,100] 60,081] 78,432] 82,142) 1,140,742 




















(a) These figures relate to the three State hospitals and homes only. (b) Year ended 31st 
March, 1950. (ce) Includes Commonwealth Hospital Benefits and Age and Invalid Pension receipts. 
‘d) Year 1948. (e) Nine months ended 31st March, 1949. re) Includes £95,431 in Victoria, 


32,937 in Queensland, £1,567 in South Australia and £1,663 in Western Australia, covering such items 
as purchases of land, cost of new buildings and additions to buildings. 


§ 2. Orphanages, Industrial Schools, etc. 


1. General.—The methods of caring for orphans and neglected children differ 
extensively, inasmuch as some of the children are more or less segregated in orphanages 
and industrial schools, while others are boarded out with their mothers or female relatives 
or with approved foster-mothers. The children in orphanages and similar institutions 
may receive, in addition to primary education, some craft training. In all cases employ- 
ment is found for the children on their discharge from the institution, and they remain 
for some time under the supervision of the proper authorities. The conditions under 
which orphans, neglected children and children boarded out live are subject to frequent 


departmental inspections. 


2. Principal Institutions.—Particulars concerning the principal institutions in each 
State were published in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, p. 486). 


3. Transactions of State Departments—The following table summarizes the 


transactions of State Departments during 1949-50 in connexion with children under 


their control or supervision. In addition to neglected children, the figures include 
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ancontrollable and convicted children who are wards of a Government authority, as 
well as poor children whose parents obtain assistance from the Government without 
giving up the legal right of custody :— 


CHILDREN UNDER GOVERNMENT AUTHORITY : SUMMARY, 1949-50. 





Tas. Total. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. bey Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust. 
a 














A. Children maintained or ' 


subsidized by the State. 


tn State shelters, industrial 
schools, la ! 


etc.(b) ' 670 § sca 293| 30 53 
In licensed or approved | ! 1,093 55154 
1 
1 





institutions .. 718! 1,382) J 5| 444 220 
Boarded out— . 
With own mothers 6,591 : 2,403} 3,216 46 15 ne 12,271 
With licensed foster- | 
mothers, guardians, 
relatives and friends 1,393 | __-465 341] 1,503] 276 141 4,119 
Total children maintained . 
or subsidized by the State |__ 9,372 4,496] 4,650) 1,847) 765, 414 | 21,544 

















B. Children not maintained 





or subsidized by the State. 
In licensed or approved 

institutions .. : 1,264 oe Fd 43 690 a. 1,997 
Boarded out .. 243 Ms ae 1,586] 357 oo 2,186 


On probation (from In- 
stitutions or Children’s 

















Courts) ‘ie 2,022 1,149 122 137 291 > 3,721 
In service or apprenticed 96 | 20g) 261 3 157} 754 
Adopted or otherwise 

placed : 397 129 18 646 68 - 1,258 





oH 
Total children not main- n| 
t 
i] 





























tained or subsidized by | | 
the State +» |_ 4,022 | 15487} 401} 2,443) 1,563] --_)__ 9,916 
Total children under State 
control or supervision .. | 13,394 5,983 5:051| 4,290 2,328 4iq 31,460 
‘Gross cost of children’s £ £ £ a a 2 £ 
relief . 646,775 231,339] 197,749 143,735] 43,477 | 16,885 |1,279,942 
Receipts from parents? | 
contributions, etc. - 51,818 | 23.809] 15,442] 24,181) 10,481 | 2,129 | 127,860 
Net cost to State, ' 
1949-59 -+ |594,957 | 207,521] 182,298) 119,554] 32,996 | 14,756 |1,152,082 
1948-49 ++ | 563,348 | 214,956 178,073; 105,892 27,910 | 14,641 1,104,820 
(a) Year ended 31st December, 1949. “(0) Includes inmates of hospitals. 


The total expenditure on children’s relief in the foregoing table shows considerable 
variation amongst the States owing to the different methods of treating assistance to 
mothers with dependent children. In South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania 
large amounts have been excluded from the total expenditure on this account owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining separate amounts for allowances made in respect of the 
dependent children only. 
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§ 3. Protection of Aborigines. 


For the protection of the aboriginal Australian race there are institutions, under the- 
supervision of Aborigines Boards, where these people are housed and encouraged to work, 
the children receiving elementary education. The work is usually carried on at mission. 
stations, but many of the natives are nomadic, and receive food and clothing when they 
call, whilst others but rarely come near the stations. The native race is extinct in 
Tasmania. The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue in 1949-50 was as follows 
(figures in brackets are for year 1948-49):—New South Wales, £97,146 (£80,478) ; 
Victoria, £8,413 (£7,626); Queensland, £293,099 (£233,114); South Australia, £45,362 
(£26,988) ; -Western Australia, £140,761 (£96,261) ; Northern Territory, £74,334 (£53,420) ; 
Australian Capital Territory, £1,292 (£1,158; total for Australia, £640,412 (£499,045). 


§ 4, Royal Life Saving Society. 


In each of the State capitals, ‘‘ centres ” of the Royal Life Saving Society have been 
established, and in some States sub-centres have also been established in the larger 
provincial districts. In 1934 an Australian Federal Council of this Society was formed 
with head-quarters at Melbourne, and each State centre, or branch, as it is now called, 
is controlled by the new organization. Saving of life from drowning and other forms. 
of asphyxiation is the object of the Society, and its immediate aims are (a) educative 
and (b) remedial. The encouragement of swimming and life-saving in schools, colleges, 
clubs, etc., will bring about a more widespread knowledge of these necessary matters, 
and there is increasing provision of life-belts, reels, lines, warning provisions, and other 
first-aid appliances on ocean beaches, wharves and other suitable places. Numerous 
certificates of proficiency in various grades are issued annually after examination throughb- 
out Australia, the number for the individual States for 1948-49 being :—New South 
Wales, 9,272; Victoria, 4,701; Queensland, 2,098; South Australia, 751; Westerm 
Australia, 357 ; Tasmania, 1,325. 


§ 5. Royal Humane Society. 


The Royal Humane Society of Australasia has as its main object the granting of 
awards to all who with bravery, skill and perseverance promptly risk their own lives 
in saving or attempting to save those of their fellow creatures. The classes of awards. 
are (a) Gold Medal, (b) Silver Medal, (c) Bronze Medal, (d) Certificate of Merit, and the 
Clark Medal for the outstanding case of the year. About 75 awards are made annually. 


§ 6. Other Charitable Institutions. 


Owing to the variety of name and function of other charitable institutions it has been 
found impracticable to give detailed results. The aid given in kind—food, clothing, 
tools of trade, etc.—is considerable, whilst the shelter and treatment afforded range 
from a bed for a night for casual callers in establishments ministering minor charity, to 
indoor treatment over long periods in those that exist for the relief of the aged and the 
infirm. The institutions not so particularized include asylums for the deaf, dumb and 
blind, infant homes, homes for the destitute and aged poor, industrial colonies, night 
shelters, créches, rescue homes for females, free kindergartens, auxiliary medical charities, 
free dispensaries, benevolent societies and nursing systems, ambulance and health 
sucieties, boys’ brigades, humane and animals’ protection societies, prisoners’ aid. 
associations, shipwreck relief societies, bush fire, flood and mining accident relief funds, 
etc. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE TERRITORIES OF AUSTRALIA. 


GENERAL. 


The Territories under the control of Australia are: The Northern Territory ; the 
Australian Capital Territory ; Papua (formerly. British New Guinea); Norfolk Island ; 
the Territory of New Guinea (under Trusteeship Agreement with the United Nations) ; 
Nauru (under Trusteeship Agreement with the United Nations); the Territory of 
Ashmore and Cartier Islands; Macquarie and Heard Islands; and the Australian 
Antarctic Territory. (For details regarding the acquisition of these Territories by the 
Commonwealth, see pp. 6-8 of this volume.) 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 
§ 1. Area and Population. 


1. Area.—Upon the extension of New South Wales westward to the 129th meridian 
in 1825, the Northern Territory was incorporated in that colony, but in 1863 was annexed 
by Royal Letters Patent to the province of South Australia. With the adjacent islands, 
it was transferred to the Commonwealth on 1st January, 1911. The total area is 523,620 
square miles, or 335,116,800 acres—about six times as large as Victoria. 


2. Population.—(i) Europeans. At the Census taken in 1881 there were only 670 
Europeans in the Territory. The number increased slowly, reaching 3,767 persons in 
1918. At the Census of 1933 the white population had decreased to 3.306. This number, 
however, was 34.5 per cent. greater than the figure at the census of 1921. At the Census 
of 1947 it had risen to 9,116, an increase of 176 per cent. on the 1933 figures. 

(ii) Non-Europeans. The number of full-blood non-Europeans, excluding Australian 
aboriginals, in the Northern Territory on 30th June, 1947 was 388, of whom 250 were 
Chinese, the remainder being mainly Filipinos (47), Fijians (23), Japanese (21), and Malays 
(20). There were at one time over 4,000 Chinese in the Territory. 

The half-caste population recorded at the Census of 1947 numbered 1,364, of whom 
1,247 were half-caste Australian aboriginals. Corresponding figures at the 1933 
census were, respectively, 800 and 743. 

(iii) Total Population. The estimated population at 31st December in each of the 
years 1939 and 1946 to 1950, is shown in the following table :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY: ESTIMATED POPULATION (EXCLUDING FULL-BLOOD 





ABORIGINALS). 
Lip dol | ar 
31st December. ; Males. Females. ! Total. 

} ' 

Snge apt nurs | eevee 
1939 oes se 5,136 2,151 7.287 
1946 a at 7:203:- ° 35379 4 10,642 
1947 . . 7403 3588 + 10,991 
1948 ie ey 8,065 45429 12,494 
1949 “4 ae 8,728 5122, 13,850 
1950 is es 9,520, | 5,611 15,131 





The population at the Census of 30th June, 1947, was 7,378 males and 3,490 
females, total 10,868. 
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(iv) The Aboriginals. The total number of full-blood aboriginals at 30th June, 1951 
was estimated at 12,200,of whom approximately 2,850 were in regular employment. 
Part-aboriginals who are subject to the Aboriginals Ordinance numbered about 2,000. 
There are fifteen ‘ aboriginal” reserves, comprising an area of approximately 66,000. 
square miles. (See also Chapter XIIT.—Population.) 


§ 2. Legislation and Administration. 


On rst January, 1911 the Territory was transferred by South Australia to the 
Commonwealth. The terms are outlined in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 940. For 
particulars of the administration up to the Northern Territory (Administration) Act 1931, 
when it was placed in the hands of an Administrator, residing at Darwin, see Official 
Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues. 


An amendment to the Northern Territory (Administration) Act, assented to in 
June, 1947, enabled the Northern Territory to set up a Legislative Council. The Council 
consists of the Administrator, seven official members (nominees of the Administrator). 
and six members elected from five districts (two from Darwin district). The normal. 
term of office of the elected members is three years. The Council is able to make 
ordinances for the Territory, but it must submit each one to the Administrator for assent. 
The Administrator may, or may not, assent, or he may refer the ordinance to the 
Governor-General. The Governor-General may also disallow any ordinance assented 
to by the Administrator within six months from the date of assent. Ordinances that 
(1) grant or dispose of Crown lands, (2) make leases or grants of Jand or money, donations 
or gratuities to the Administrator, or (3) relate to aboriginals or aboriginal labour, must 
contain a clause suspending their operation until the signification of the Governor-General’s 
pleasure thercon. All ordinances must be laid before Parliament after assent. Money 
votes may be proposed in the Council only by the Administrator himself, or by his 
permission or direction. 

The Territory elects a member to the House of Representatives, who may take part 
in debates, but may not vote, except on a motion for the disallowance of any ordinance 
of the Northern Territory or on any amendment of any such motion. 


§ 3. Physiography. 


1. Tropical Nature of the Country.—The Territory is within the torrid zone, witb 
the exception of a strip 2} degrees wide which lies south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 





2. Contour and Physical Characteristics.—The low flat coast-line seldom reaches 
a height of 100 feet. Sandy beaches and mud flats, thickly fringed with mangroves, 
prevail. Sandstone, marl and ironstone form the occasional cliffy headlands. The sea 
frontage of more than 1,000 miles is indented by bays and inlets and intersected by 
numerous rivers, many of which are navigable for considerable distances from their 
estuaries. 

The principal features of the coast-line are enumerated in Official Year Book No. 1, 
p. 66; the rivers in No. 2, p. 76; the mountains in No. 3, p. 67; the lakes in No. 4, 
pp. 77, 78; the islands in No. 5, pp. 71, 72; and the mineral springs in No. 6, p. 65. 

Inland, the country generally is destitute of conspicuous landmarks. From the 
coast there is a genera] rise southwards to the vicinity of the 17th or 18th parallel of 
south latitude, where the higher lands form the watershed between the rivers that flow 
northwards to the sea and those that form the scanty supply of the interior systems. 
Towards the centre of the continent the land over a wide area is of considerable elevation, 
and there are several mountain ranges, generally with an east and west trends 
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§ 4, Climate, Fauna and Flora. 


1. The Seasons.—There are two main climatic divisions—the wet season, November 
to April, and the dry season, May to October, with uniform and regular changes of 
weather. Nearly the whole of the rainfall occurs in the summer months. Fuller 
particulara appear in Official Year Book No. 6, p. 1116. 


2. Fauna.—The ordinary types of native Australian fauna inhabit the Territory. 
As elsewhere on the continent, the higher Theria are rare, but marsupials, birds, 
crocodiles, fresh-water tortoises, snakes (mostly non-venomous) and frogs abound. 
There are many varieties of freshwater fish and littoral mollusca. Butterflies and beetles 
are strongly represented. The white ant is a pest, anthills in the Territory sometimes 
attaining great dimensions. Mosquitoes and sandflies are very troublesome, particularly 
in the wet season. Native fauna are in some cases protected. Buffalo formerly existed 
in large herds, but their number has been greatly reduced by indiscriminate shooting. 
Buffalo shooting is now controlled. 


3. Flora.—The vegetation is North Australian in type, but a number of the forms 
‘belong to the Malayan and Oceanic regions. The timber trees are not of great commercial 
value, but in the coastal regions tropical vegetation grows luxuriantly to the water’s 
edge. In the north, cypress pine, bloodwood and paperbark timbers are now cut and 
milled for local building purposes. Theso three timbers are resistant to termites. On 
the wide expanses of plain country in the interior there is little vegetation, the principal 
orders represented being :—Fuphorbiaceae, Compositae, Convolvulaceae, Rubiaceae, 
Goodenoviaceae, Leguminosae, Utricaceae. 


Fuller particulars regarding fauna and flora are given in Official Year Book No. 6: 
pp. 1116~7. 


§ 5. Production. 


1. Agriculture—Up to the present agriculture has made little progress in the 
Territory, although it has been proved that rice, tobacco, coco-nuts, mangoes, bananas, 
cotton, various fodder plants, and peanuts can be successfully grown. Expense of 
harvesting is, at present, an obstacle to the economic production of rice, and until 
labour-saving machinery is procured it cannot be produced with profit. There is a large 
stretch of first-class coco-nut land on the coast, but hitherto planting has not been 
attempted on a commercial scale. For the encouragement of primary production a 
Primary Producers’ Board was established in 1931. After the end of the 1939-45 War, 
teturned servicemen and others began to grow with some initial success vegetables, fruit 
and other crops in the Darwin environs and as far south as Katherine. Vegetables 
grown were of consistently good quality and found ready local markets. In 1949 a group 
of Queensland farmers began an experiment in large-scale sorghum growing near 
Newcastle Waters, but the experiment has been unsuccessful for the first two seasons. 


2. Pastoral Industry.—The pastoral possibilities of certain parts of the Northern 
Territory were recognized at an early date, and in 1866 stock was brought into the 
Macdonnell Range country from South Australia. Six years later cattle were moved 
from Queensland to the northern parts of the Territory, and in 1879 Giles reached 
the Katherine River with 2,000 head of cattle and 12,000 sheep from South Australia. 
For various reasons sheep-raising did not succeed. The cattle industry, however, 
progressed steadily and development of stock routes and other plans for the expansion 
of the industry are continuing. 


Cattle exported during 1950-51 numbered 145,638—98,711 to Queensland, 40,835 
to South Australia, and 6,092 to Western Australia. Importations of live-stock were :— 
bulls, 813; other cattle, 1,385; stallions, 2; other horses, 2,862; rams, 67; other 
sheep, 806. 
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The estimated number of live stock in the Territory at the end of the years 193> 
and 1946 to 1950 is given in the table hereunder :— 


_ NORTHERN TERRITORY : LIVE STOCK. 








31st December— Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 








Goats. | Camels. Donkeys. ; Mules. 
fi : 
oy BoA SES eee Peacaal i Pa ag 
1939 «+ | 32,721 | 922,581 | 38,587 483 | 20,335 | 331, 1,443 | 366 
1946 “i | 30,019 | 972,990 | 28,005, 208 , 11,914 296, 1,621 513 
1947 hep 32,378 091429 | 19,058 680 | 15,260 193 ; 1,232 632 
1948 .. | 33,197 |1,052,81r | 25.79% 384 | 14,045 173 1,192 609. 
1949 ++ | 32,904 {1,048,875 | 25,725 419 , 12,102 165. 935 | 466 
1950 eal ees 1,019,149 | 28,888 | 1,122 \ 12,329 14 5 918 | 603 
‘ I 


iL ' t 








4: Hides and Skins. —The ani ber “ot hides and alcins exported Gon the Northern: 
Territory during 1950-51 was as follows :—buffalo, 7,984; sheep, 1,050; crocodile. 
3,203; goat, 60; snake, 150; and donkey, 71. ‘In addition, a considerable number of 
kangaroo skins were exported, but details are not available. 


4. Mining.—(i) General. Alluvial gold digging in the Northern Territory commenced 
in 1869 and in 1881 maximum production was achieved when the yearly return was. 
valued at £111,945. All of this production was confined to the northern part of the 
Territory. The production of metals, other than gold, has suffered on account of the 
vagaries of prices, and the high cost of transport. At present, Tennant Creek isthe principal 
producer of gold. Three batteries operated by companies and one Government battery 
are in operation. This area is noted for its rich patches of ore. The Harts Range Mica 
Field which was found in 1892 continues to produce the bulk of the Australian high grade- 
mica. Wolfram mining has increased since considerable rises in the price of wolfram 
concentrates occurred during late 1950 and early 1951. A Government treatment plant 
has commenced operations at Hatches Creek. Copper production has increased con- 
siderably from various copper producing fields. High grade copper ore is now supplied 
to fertilizer companies for use as a trace element. Tin concentrates were produced from. 
the Maranboy Field, where a Government battery is in operation. 

(ii) Mineral Production. The following table shows the value of mineral production. 
for the years 1946 to 1950 compared with 1939 :-— 


_ NORTHERN TERRITORY : MINERAL PRODUCTION. 




















( £.) 
Sos o - > 
: Tin : Total 
. Wolf- Tan- ie Silver- 4 
Year. Gold. | Concen-| Ochre. Copper: wrica. H Valus all 
trates. Ore. ram, talite. | lead. Minerals. 
1939 .. ++ 163,414] 4,487 ! 607’ 2,248! 15,539 | 58,183 | ; 244,478 
1946 .. ++ 1 105,376 3,228 ; 1,983 | 6,282 |! 27,969 | 21,696 | os, , ae 166,543 
1947 .. ++ 118,563 4,698 2,564 ' 62,547 | 41,020 | 45 - 229,437" 
1948 .. : 163,482 12,055 2,374 | \ 7,370 | 75,796 | 30,780 } 814. 1,407 | 294,078 
1949 .. ‘ | 369, 027 | 10,138 501 ‘145,839 | 52,014 | 20,521 240 973 | 599,253 
1950 .. ++ | 543,221 | 15,139 4199 56,741 | 61,813 | 25,647 520 883 | 708,063 
| 





5. Pearl ‘and Other Fisheries.—In 1884 mother: of-pearl-shell was discovered in the 
harbour of Port Darwin. Difficulty in working, principally through heavy tides and 
muddy water, retarded the development of the industry for many years. The production 
of pearl-shell has declined rapidly since 1937-38. The production for 1939-40 amounted 
to only 179 tons, valued at £14.350, compared with 804 tons. £67,000, in 1937-38 and 
410 tons, £31,500, in 1938-39. In view of the importance of the industry it was included 
in the terms of reference of the Northern Australia Development Committee, which 
placed before the Minister for the Interior recommendations of a conference of interested 
bodies in March, 1946 on such matters as labour, boats and equipment, financial assistance, 
the marketing prchlem and economic survey, institution of administrative arrangements 
and biological investigations. 
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In 1947-48, eleven vessels resumed fishing for pearl-shell. Inexperienced crews 
zand initial difficulty in locating good deposits of shell were given as the reasons for a 
disappointing return—45 tons to December, 1948. Owing, however, to the high price 
(up to £600 per ton for first grade shell) offering at that time, the value of the catch was 
-estimatéd at £22,500. For the 1951 season buyers have offered up to £800 per ton for 
‘first. grade shell. f : 


Darwin continues to provide a firm and ready lecal market for fish. The lack of 
suitable refrigerating plants on the fishing-boats is responsible for the deficiency of 
-regular supplies of fish, except in limited quantities obtained from traps close to the town. 


§ 6. Land Tenure. 


1. General.—A description of the system of land tenure in force in the Territory in 
1928 was given in Chapter V—lLand Tenure and Settlement, Official Year Book 
"No. 22. This description has been brought up-to-date in the following three paragraphs. 


2. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc., Leases—(i) Pastoral Leases, A pastoral lease may 
‘be granted for such term, not exceeding 42 years, as the Administrator determines. 
The rental for the first period is fixed by the Administrator, and is subject to re-appraise- 
‘ment on such dates as are specified in the lease or as are prescribed. 


(ii) Agricultural Leases. Agricultural lands are classified, and the maximum area 
~which may be included in any one lease is as follows :—Division A, Cultivation Farms, 
Class 1, 1,280 acres, Class 2, 2,560 acres: Division B, Mixed Farming and Grazing, Class 
1, 12,800 acres, Class 2, 38,400 acres. Agricultural leases are granted in perpetuity, and 
the rent for the first period is fixed by the Administrator, and is re-appraised every 
21 years. The lessee must—(a) in the case of lands for mixed farming and grazing, stock 
‘the land to the extent prescribed by the regulations and keep it so stocked ; (6) establish 
a home within 2 years and reside on the leased land for 6 months in each year in the case 
of land for cultivation, and for 4 months in each year in the case of land for mixed farming 
and grazing ; (c) cultivate the land to the extent notified by the Administrator ; and 
‘(d) fence the land as prescribed. 


(iii) Leases of Town Lands. Except in Darwin, leases of town lands are granted in 
‘perpetuity, the rental being fixed every 14 years. Such leases must, in the first instance, 
‘be offered for sale by public auction, and if not so sold, may be allotted by the Adminis- 
‘trator to any applicant, at the rental fixed by the Administrator. The lessee must erect, 
within such time as is notified, buildings to the value specified in the conditions of sale. 
‘Leases in the town of Darwin are granted for periods up to 99 years under the Darwin 
‘Town Area Leases Ordinance 1947. Short-term leases of up to 5 years’ duration are 
-also granted in the Darwin area under the Darwin Short-term Leases Ordinance 1946. 


(iv) Miscellaneous Leases. The Minister may grant a lease of any portion of 
Crown lands, or of any dedicated or reserved lands, for any prescribed or approved purpose. 
‘Such leases are for a term not exceeding 21 years, and may be offered for sale by public 
auction, or granted to an applicant at an annual rental fixed by the Administrator. 
Leases of garden lands may be granted over areas within 10 miles of a town, provided the 
Administrator has declared the area as garden lands. 


(v) Grazing Licences. Licences may be granted to graze stock on Crown lands for 
‘such period, not exceeding one year, as is prescribed, and at the rent and on the conditions 
specified. 

(vi) Occupation Licences. Licences may be granted for any period not exceeding 
‘5 years, and on specified rentals and conditions, for the purpose of drying or curing fish, 
-or for any manufacturing or industrial purpose, or for any prescribed purpose. 


(vii) Miscellaneous Licences. The Administrator may grant licences for miscel- 
daneous purposes for a period not exceeding 12 months on prescribed terms and conditions. 
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(viii) Leases to Aboriginals. The Governor-General may grant to any aboriginal 
native, or to the descendant of any aboriginal native, a lease of Crown lands not exceeding 
160 acres for any term of years upon such terms and conditions as he thinks fit. 


3. Mining Leases, etc.—({i) General. Mining generally is governed by the Mining 
Ordinance 1939-1947, and special Ordinances have been promulgated by the Common- 
wealth respecting mining for mineral oil and coal, encouragement of mining, inspection 
and regulation of mining and inspection of machinery. 


(ii) Holdings under Miners’ Rights. The fee for a miner’s right is 5s. for 12 months 
from the date of issue, and a holder thereof is entitled to occupy Crown lands for mining 
purposes, to construct races, to divert water, to reside on his holding, etc. 


(ili) Gold-mining Leases. The area of a gold-imining lease must not exceed 20 acres, 
and the term is 21 years, renewable for a further 21 years. The rent is 2s. per acre per 
annum. A royalty of 3d. in the £ on the gross value of all gold and minerals won must 
be paid, and leases must be worked constantly by not less than 2 men for the first 12 
months and thereafter by not less than 1 man for every 5 acres with a minimum of 2 
men, unless exemption is obtained. 


(iv) Mineral Leases. Mineral leases may be granted in blocks not exceeding 40 
acres each. A mineral lease is issued for the same term as a gold-mining lease, with 
similar right of renewal. The rent is 1s. per acre per annum, and the royalty on minerals 
is the same as in the case of a gold-mining lease, except that payment was suspended 
as a war-time measure, and such temporary suspension still obtains. 


(v) Dredging Claims. These claims may be granted for dredging for gold or minerals 
at a rental of 2s. per acre perannum. The maximum area of each claim must not exceed 
300 acres, and 6 months after registration the holder must employ continuously on the 
claim not less than 3 men and fully manned machinery valued at not less than £1,000. 


(vi) Mineral Oil and Cool. Licences. A licence to search for mineral oil or coal, or 
for both, may be granted over an area not exceeding 1,000 square miles for a period of 
5 years on payment of an annual fee of £10. At least 4 white men must be employed 
for not less than 6 months in each year. A holder of a mineral oil licence who discovers 
payable mineral oil on the land held under his licence has a preferential right to a mineral 
oil lease of 160 acres, together with a reward area of 640 acres thereon. A discoverer of 
coal in payable quantities has a preferential right to an area of 640 acres as a coal lease. 


(vii) Mineral Oil and Coal Leases. Leases may be granted for a period of 21 years, 
renewable for a further 21 years, for mining for mineral oil or coal, the maximum areas 
being (a).for mineral oil, 160 acres ; and (6) for coal, 640 acres. In the case of mineral 
oil and coal, the annua] rent is Is. per acre, and a royalty of 5 per cent. on the gross value 
of all crude oil obtained is payable ; the lessee must also work the land to the satisfaction 
of the Minister. In the case of coal, the royalty and conditions are fixed by regulation. 


(viii) Business and Residence Areas. A business area may be granted at the 
prescribed fee and authorizes the holder to occupy on a gold-field or mineral field, for 
the purpose of residence and carrying on his business, an area not exceeding I acre, 
provided that when the area is for residence only it shall not exceed one-quarter of an 
acre, : 


(ix) Garden Areas. The warden may grant market garden areas upon any gold- 
field or mineral field for the purpose of growing fruit or other garden produce. The 
conditions as to rent, etc., are as prescribed, but the area of each garden area must not 
exceed 5 acres. 


4. Areas Occupied, Reserved, etc.—Areas occupied, reserved and unoccupied at 
30th June, 1951 totalled 335,116,800 acres, 455,322 of which were alienated and 
171,841,055 leased or held under licence (pastoral, 129,266,284 ; other tenures, 42,574,771). 
Reserves amounted to 45,647,537 acres and 117,172,886 acres were unoccupied and 
unreserved. Land revenues collected for the year amounted to £65,649. 
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§ 7. Commerce, Shipping and Air Services. 


1. Trade.—No record is kept of the trade between the States and the Territory. 
The value in Australian currency of the direct oversea imports and exports for r901 and 
for the years 1938~39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 is shown hereunder :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY : OVERSEA IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 











oi. Seem Ade pri aoc sls 250s 

Items. Igor. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-SI. 
Imports .. -» | 37,5539 | 36,831 ; 89,204 | 277,779 | 267,108 | 766,564 | 639,666 
Exports .. .. | 29,191 | 12,729 ' 17,098 | 73,239 | 21,043 , 11,042 9,053 


! 





2. Shipping.—-The Territory is dependent for its shipping facilities on a quarterly 
visit by a ship of the Australian Shipping Board from the Eastern States and a monthly 
service from Western Australia by ships of the Western Australian State Shipping Service. 
Pearling vessels and other small craft also use the port. The following table shows the 
number of entrances and clearances and aggregate net tonnages of oversea and interstate 
vessels for the port of Darwin during the years 1938-39 and 194 6-47 to 1950-51 :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY : SHIPPING. 














| Entrances. | Clearances. 
Year. |{————_____________ ae) WE 

| on umber. | Net Tons. Number. Net Tons. 
1938-39 .. we Boe 5 i6r | 181,961 172 | 179,422 
1946~47 .. << 24 23; 50,890 ° 23: 48,136 
1947-48... a te 5 3r i 51,552 | 33 «| 56,062 
1948~49 .. as en 24 «| $2,025 5 23 4 39,817 
I949~50_.. ase eed 39S! 60,316 | 4r | 66,001 
1950~5I_.. af eee 33 | 57,085 | 28 |; 


46,807 








3. Air Services——Darwin is the first port of arrival in Australia for virtually all 
aircraft from Europe and Asia. Qantas Empire Airways Ltd.-(under contract to the 
Commonwealth Government) operates, through Darwin, a Sydney—Singapore-London 
passenger service; a freight service to London; a Sydney-Hong Kong—Japan service ; 
and a Sydney—Manila—Japan service. British Overseas Airways Corporation operates a 
London-Singapore-Sydney service, and Australian National Airways, in conjunction with 
Air-Ceylon, operates a service to London. Both these services call at Darwin. Regular 
inland services calling at Darwin are Trans-Australia Airlines (Adelaide-Darwin and 
Brisbane—Darwin), and MacRobertson-Miller Aviation, which runs regular services 
between Darwin and Perth,and Darwin and Wyndham. Now established as a first-class 
international airport, Darwin is also visited by aircraft from many other oversea airlines, 
besides privately-owned machines. 


§ 8. Internal Communication. 


1. Railways.—Under the agreement made between the Commonwealth and the 
State of South Australia for the transfer of the Northern Territory, which was ratified 
by the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910, the Commonwealth was to construct 
the Northern Territory portion of the transcontinental railway line (connecting Adelaide 
and Darwin via Port Augusta). 
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The northern line from Adelaide terminates at Alice Springs, about 192 miles north 
of the southern boundary of the Territory. The Commonwealth Government acquired, on 
ist January, 1911, the property in the line from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta (478 miles), 
and on 1st January, 1926 the control thereof was transferred to the Commonwealth 
Railways Commissioner. The line from Darwin to Katherine River, about 200 miles, 
has been extended as far as Birdum, 316 miles from Darwin. 

The Clapp plan for the standardization of Australian railways recommended, inter 
alia, the construction of a standard gauge (4 ft. 8} in.) strategic and developmental 
railway between Dajarra (Queensland) and Birdum, and the conversion to standard 
gauge of the Birdum—Darwin line but not the conversion of the Port Augusta~Alice 
Springs line nor the construction of a 4 ft. 84 in. line between Alice Springs and Birdum. 
Provision for both of the last two projects, however, was included in the Railway 
Standardization Agreement Act 1946, involving the Commonwealth and the States of 
New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia. The Birdum—Dajarra project is 
dependent on the completion of the Queensland section of the general plan. The 1946 
Agreement was not ratified by New South Wales, but the South Australia-Northern 
Territory projects were provided for in a subsequent separate agreement with South 
Australia. 


z. Roads.—During the war, roads were built connecting Alice Springs with Darwin, 
and Mount Isa (Queensland) with Tennant Creek. The first of these roads, known as 
the North-South Road or Stuart Highway, is 954 miles long, and runs via Larrimah 
and Tennant Creek. The Mount [sa-Tennant Creek Road (Barkly Highway) is 403 
miles long. Both were used extensively during the war, the Stuart Highway, in 
particular, experiencing very heavy and continuous traffic. Since the war, the Stuart 
Highway has been used continually as a means of transporting foodstuffs and other 
supplies to Darwin and northern centres, and is now the main route for overland tourists 
and travellers from the southern States to Darwin. The introduction of road trains 
for the rapid transport of fat cattle and other stock to State markets has further proved 
the value of both the Barkly and Stuart Highways as national assets. Both roads have 
good water bores and communications. As part of the post-war plan to increase beef 
production in the Territory a new network of roads is being constructed, survey work 
having been commenced in 1949. 


3. Posts, Teltegraphs, Telephones and Wireless.—Postal communication is maintained 
by a regular service of vessels between the Territory and the Eastern States. In addition, 
the vessels belonging to the Western Australian State Shipping Service give a periodic 
service between Fremantle and Darwin. Mail is carried between the capital cities of 
Australia and Darwin by the airway companies operating in each State. Inland, the 
northern part of the Territory receives its mail via Darwin or by means of the aerial 
services, and the southern districts are served via Adelaide. 


The transcontinental telegraph line, covering a length of 2,230 miles, runs in a 
northerly direction from Adelaide to Darwin, whence telegraphic communication is 
provided with Asia and Iurope, via Banjoewangie (Java), Singapore and Madras. 
Between Darwin and Banjoewangie the submarine cable is duplicated. 

Long-distance telephone communication between Darwin and the other capital cities 
of Australia was established after the outbreak of war in the Pacific. 


The majority of homesteads on pastoral leases are equipped with pedal wireless 
sets operated under licence from the Postmaster-General’s Department. ‘These stations 
are in daily communication with Flying Doctor Bases situated at Alice Springs (Northern 
Territory), Wyndham (Western Australia) and Cloncurry (Queensland), and are used 

or transmission of radio-telegrams and other communications. 


£ 
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§ 9. Educational Facilities. 


1. General.—The South Australian Education Department provides teachers and the 
curriculum for schools in the Northern Territory, while the Commonwealth Government 
supplies all buildings and equipment. An officer of the South Australian Education 
Department is on loan to the Northern Territory Administration. This officer, designated 
the Assistant Supervisor of Education, Northern Territory, works in close co-operation 
with the Administrator. 

The number of teachers in the Northern Territory at 30th June, 1951 was 39, all 
officers of the South Australian Education Department. 

When the war ended, the only schools functioning in the Northern Territory were 
Tennant Creek, with 30 pupils, and Alice Springs, with 120. Katherine and Pine Creek 
re-opened in August, 1945, and the school at Darwin re-opened in May, 1946. 

The number of pupils under instruction in Public Schools on 30th June, 1951 was 
1,176, of whom 310 are of native extraction and 64 of Asiatic origin. 

Of marked significance is the fact that 51 per cent. of school population in Darwin 
and 49 per cent. in Alice Springs are below the age of-nine years. This, together with the 
fact. that the number of pre-school children in both centres is high, indicates that 
attendances will continue to increase, and it is estimated that by 1954 Alice Springs will 
have a school population of approximately 600 and Darwin 800. 

It is proposed to build a “‘ comprehensive ” school at Alice Springs to take children 
at the infant, primary and secondary stages. A site of rr acres has been set aside and a 
further 20 acres has been reserved for agricultural education. Secondary education was 
established at Alice Springs in 1945, with facilities for instruction in general and com- 
mercial courses to the Intermediate standard of the University of Adelaide. The 
secondary block in the proposed new school will have practical rooms, including woodwork, 
sheet metalwork, domestic arts, science laboratories, millinery, dressmaking, library and 
commercial. 

Alice Springs is now regarded as the educational centre for the greater part of the 
Northern Territory. Boarding students at Alice Springs are accommodated at hostels 
provided by Methodist, Church of England and Roman Catholic Church organizations. 
A boarding allowance (£30 primary and £40 secondary) for each child is paid by the 
Commonwealth Government to assist parents to keep their children at school. In addition, 
six exhibitions are offered annually on the results of the Intermediate examinations. 
These exhibitions carry a subsistence allowance of £50 a year, £5 for books and return 
fares between home and school once a year, and are tenable at any approved secondary 
school in Australia. 

Pians have been completed for a new primary school at Darwin, built on tropical 
lines. The new school will be erected on a nine acre site in the town proper. This site 
has been specially allocated in the Darwin town plan. It is estimated that Darwin will 
have too secondary students by 1954 and consideration is being given to building a 
separate technical high school in the town. A site has been set aside in the town plan 
for this purpose. Because of the scattered nature of Darwin, transport is provided for 
school children and more than 4oo children are conveyed to school every day in special 
buses. At Alice Springs, 100 go to school each day in buses provided. 

Approximately 30 per cent. of all children attending school in the Northern Territory 
are part-aboriginal. Relationships with other children are norma! and their scholastic 
progress compares favourably with that of white children. A special school for full-blood 
aboriginal children was begun at Bagot, near Darwin, in February, 1949. Attendance 
at the school averages Io to 25. 


G 


2. Theoretical Training of Apprentices~——Ihe recognition that technical school - 
training is an extension of workshop training has led to the introduction of day-time 
classes which apprentices attend without loss of pay. Apprentices are directed by the 
Apprentices Board to undertake correspondence courses conducted by the Technical 
Correspondence School of the South Australian Education Department, these courses 
covering the work prescribed for the various trades in South Australia. Syllabuses were 
revised thoroughly in 1950 and passed by Trade Committees and the Apprentices Board 
in that State. : 
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3. The “ School of the Air ’’.—The “‘ School of the Air ” was officially opened by the 
former Administrator, Mr. A. R. Driver, on 8th June, 1951. 


Forty-one children, including some from Queensland, listen regularly and enquiries 
have been made from Wilcannia, New South Wales, and it is expected that children will 
soon be enrolled in that area. 


There are five sessions each week and the programme includes stories and songs for 
the younger children; numbers, spelling and language lessons; health talks; appre- 
ciation of music and literature; social studies; and a Question and Answer Session. 


§ 10. Fimance. 


Details of revenue and expenditure of the Territory for the year 1949-50 are shown 
below :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1949-50. 





























( 4.) 
Revenue. | Expenditure. 
{ . 
Items. Amount. | Henig’, 3, EARN.) Other | Total 
Taxation— | Public Debt Charges-—— i 
Probate and Stamp Duties 7,185 . Interest (a) ‘ +e és 239,430 | 239,430 
! Sinking Funda) a ie 112,188 | xr12,188 
Business Undertakings— ‘Other (6) see 406 | ___ 1,406 
Railways— 
North Australia 6 34,880 Total “ oo 353,024 | 353,024 | 
Central Australia —.. | 775,845 a rs! Ss 
Postmaster-General’s De- { Business Undertakings— : 
partment... o. 118,292 Railways— ° 7 
Electricity Supply «+ | 103,177 North Atetalla ++ | 23,415 ' 74,090 | 95,505 
ntral Australia o 76,654 | 727,689 , 804,343 
Total - .. [1203294 |  postmaster-General’s De-! “ ” : 
sr wen tment... atu ne ' 123,239 ; 123,239 
Other— Electricity Supply a oe 152,235 | 152,235 
Rent and Rates ne 77,068 Water Supply (c) oe ee 36,023 36,023 
Miscellaneous .. Mt 86,523 Hostels Loss .. set -: 35,061 | 35,067 
‘Total Be ¥. 163,591 Total a Se 98,069 1,748,337 1,246,406 


H Aboriginal Affairs TOI,064 | 107,064 
Educational Services 31,963 , “31,963 


4 

: Social Expenditure— H | : 
oe I 

Public Health and Reape 








tion : 234,450 i 234,450 

1 ! 
Total ie is A 367,477 | 367,477 

- } 

All Other— ! H 
Territory Administrations ts | §03,501 | 503,502 


Tevelopmenta! Services. . 58,178 56,822 115,000 


| 

: i] 

i | Bulaings, Works, Sites, 
| 























I etc. -- ee | 477,198 wa ! 477,198 
‘ Darwin Lands Acquisition 79,790 | oo ' 79,790 
Plant ani Equipment .. 91,978 H oe 91,978 
Municipal, Sanitary and \ 
Garbage Services a 3: 57,207 57,207 
Shipping Subsidy 3 i 4,767 4,767 
Airmail Service Subsidy... sid 10,400 ' 10,400 
Rent, Repairs and Main- ; t 
tenance we \ -. , 429,880 | 129,880 
| 
Total. ++ | 707,244 | 762,577 |1,469,721 
Grand Total ++ [1,202,970 Grand Total .. | 805,213 /2,637,415 (3,436,628 
(a) Includes Railways Interest, £195,343, and Sinking Fund, £88,170. (5) Loan Redemption and 


Conversion Expenses, Railways. (c) Included in Developmental Services in earlier issues. 
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The following table shows a summary of Northern Territory revenue and expenditure 
for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY : REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 




















( £.) 
7 7 7 

Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46, ' 1946-47. 1 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
“tf eee er em, Aeterna ot 

Revenue— t i 1 
Taxation - 6,375 4,578 3,834 31314 | 4,951 | 75185 
Business Undertakings(a) «+ [(0)224,001 | 10491357 | 589,087 576,505 886,361 1,032,194 
Other .. oe 49,346 61,359 | 94,578 124,867 | 132,660 163,591 

7 t 

sah 4 4, « 

| 

Total ae te 279,722 | 1,115,494 | 687,499 724,686 | 1,023,972 | 1,202,970 








| 


Expenditure—- 

















! 
Capital Works oe ae 273,184 | 95,200 599,015 533,737 | 690,266 | 805,213 
Other Services— | } | 
Public Debt Charges . 407,304 371,949 428,146 378,566 , 356,201 353,024 
Business ‘Undertakings(a)_ 299,953 ! 886,204 640,180 731,803 ' 979,716 | 1,148,337 
Social Expenditure “3 35,014 | 66,291 208,046 204,122 , 269,950 ; 367,477 
All Other oe wg 282,114 ; 204,281 469,741 493,587 | 614,835 762,577 
ee | Peas 
Total | 1,623,925 | 2,345,128 | 2,341,815 | 2,910,968 31436,628 
(a) Includes Ey thele operating in the Northern ‘Territory. (b) Excludes electricity supply, 


included with ‘“‘ Other’ 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY. . 


1. Introductory.—In Official Year Books Nos. 4 and 5 information was given in 
Section XXXL. in regard to the events leading to the selection of the Australian Capital 
Territory and the necessary legislation and the progress of operations in connexion with 
the establishment of the capital city. The physiography of the Territory was dealt with 
extensively and topographical and contour maps accompanied the letterpress, as well as 
reproductions of the award-winning designs for the laying out of the city. On 12th 
March, 1913 the official ceremony to mark the initiation of operations in connexion with 
the establishment of the Seat of Government was carried out. At this ceremony the 
selection of ‘“‘ Canberra ” as the name of the capital city was announced. The Seat of 
Government Acceptance Act 1909-1938 provides that the Territory shall be known as 
the Australian Capital Territory. (A special article contributed by Dr. F. Watson, 
entitled ‘‘ Canberra Past and Present ’’, appears on p. 454 of Official Year Book No. 24). 


2. Transfer of Parliament.—On oth May, 1927 Parliament House at Canberra was 
officially opened by His Royal Highness Albert, Duke of York—afterwards His Majesty 
King George V{.—the occasion being the 26th anniversary of the opening of the first 
Parliament of the Commonwealth at Melbourne by His Royal Highness George, Duke 
of Cornwall and York—afterwards His Majesty King George V.—on 9th May, 1901. 
(For particulars of the opening ceremony see Official Year Book No. 21, p. 604.) 


3. Administration—In Official Year Book No. 18 a summary is given of the 
development of the administration prior to the taking over of the control of the Territory 
by the Federal Capital Commission, and in Official Year Book No. 22 a summary is 
given of the administrative activities of the Federal Capital Commission. 

The administration of the Territory by the Federal Capital Commission was continued 
until 30th April, 1930, when the Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1924-1929 
was repealed, and the powers and functions of the Commission reverted to the Government. 

Since April, 1932 the general control of the Territory has been exercised by the 
Minister for the Interior, certain specific services, however, being undertaken by the 
Department of Health, the Department of Works and Housing, and the Attorney-General’s 
Department. 

2579.—11 
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4. Progress of Work.—The general progress of the work of construction up to the 
time the Territory was taken over by the Commission is outlined in Official Year Book 
No. 18. Later progress under the Commission is described in Official Year Book No. 22. 


Since the reversion of the powers and functions of the Commission to the Government 
in 1930, there has been great development of works in the Territory, despite the halts in 
activity caused by the general reduction in Governmental expenditure during the 
depression years, and the necessity for restricting labour and materials to purely defence 
purposes during the war years. A summary of the work carried out to 30th June, 1948 
is given in Official Year Books Nos. 37 and 38. 


During the years 1948-49 to 1950-51, the works programme has been designed to 
overtake further the lag in building operations caused by the war, as well as to cope with 
ordinary current requirements and the impetus given to Canberra’s expansion by the 
increase in Government business generally and the gradual centralization of Departmental 
Head Offices in the National Capital. The programme, therefore, has had to provide 
for permanent arid temporary housing, hostel, guest house and office accommodation, 
public buildings and allied engineering and electrical works and services. 


To undertake this programme, the combined labour forces of the Department of 
Works and Housing and contractors working for the department during this timeexpanded 
from 1,900 men in 1948 to 3,200 men in 1951. Some of these men were employed building 
workmen’s houses, both temporary and permanent structures, and erecting workmen’s 
hostels to build up a potential labour capacity of approximately 4,000 men. 

House erected during this period were :—1948—49, 285 ; 1949-50, 410; and 1950-51, 
545. These figures include nine houses erected for the War Service Homes Division in 
1949-50 and 42 erected in 1950-51. There were also 1,622 houses under construction 
at 30th June, 1951, in various projects. Some of the major housing projects were as 
follows :— 

Three hundred concrete houses being erected at Turner and O’Connor ; of these, 
ror had been completed, 72 were under construction and 127 had not been 
commenced. 

One hundred timber houses at O'Connor; 60 were under construction and 40 
had not been commenced. 

One hundred Econo steel houses at Narrabundah ; 41 were under construction 
and 59 had not been commenced. 


Arrangements were progressing for the importation of 1,246 prefabricated houses 
from England. Contracts had already been arranged for erection of 596, of which 272 
were under construction at 30th June, 1951. There were also 29 War Service Homes 
under construction in various localities, and 360 brick and 324 timber houses of standard 
types were being constructed in various suburbs. 


Two groups of flats were being erected, one at Ainslie and one in the Braddon-Reid 
area, When completed these will provide 168 housing units of single and double bedroom 
flats. 


Two permanent guest houses, Lawley House and Havelock House, each providing 
accommodation for approximately 200 persons, and two temporary units, Reid House 
and Narellan House, with accommodation for approximately 300 and 60 persons 
respectively, were completed during the period, Work was commenced also on a hostel 
for students attending the Forestry School at Yarralumla, which will provide accommo- 
dation for 40 students. Extensions to Acton Guest House provided additional accommo- 
dation for 30 persons, whilst two new wings, almost completed, to Hotel Acton, are 
designed to increase the capacity of this hotel by 50. 

Hoste] accommodation provided for workmen during the period by the Department 
of Works and Housing comprised the erection of hostels at Turner, Ainslie, Capital 
Hill and Fairbairn, together providing accommodation for 1,500 workmen. At the end 
of the period, a second hostel was under construction at Capital Hill, and this, together 
with extensions being made to other hostels, will accommodate a further 650 men. The 
hostel at Fairbairn has now been allocated to the Royal Australian Air Force for use 
under the National Service Training Scheme. 
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Other architectural works completed in the three years include the erection of a 
Post Office at Kingston, additions to the Bureau of Census and Statistics building at 
West Block, and erection of three temporary office units of wood and fibro at Barton. 
These three office units provide 98,000 square feet of office space and accommodate four 
departments employing approximately 830 persons. 


As a result of the increased numbers of members of Parliament, extensive alterations 
and additions were made to Parliament House. Concurrently with this work, the air 
conditioning plant was remodelled and reinforcement of the sound reproduction system 
was carried out. Extensions were made to the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization buildings at Black Mountain, and work commenced on a central 
administrative building for this authority. Further progress was made on the permanent 
administrative building at Parkes, and at 30th June, 1951 it was estimated that 17 per 
cent. of the work had been completed, including completion of the basement floor and 
most of the lower ground floor, and commencement of the ground floor. Work commenced 
on the erection of buildings for the Australian National University. University House, a 
large three-story building incorporating flats for the accommodation of staff, dining rooms, 
kitchen, refectory, secretarial quarters and sports rcoms, was under construction, 
together with five cottages for senior professors. The Physical Sciences Building for 
nuclear science research, including the accelerator wing in which the cyclotron will be 
housed, had also been commenced. Alterations and additions to Ainslie Public School 
were commenced in March, 1950, and temporary fibro and wood classrooms were erected 
at Telopea Park and Ainslie Public Schools in December, 1950. 


The major water supply project during this period was to increase the height of the 
Cotter Reservoir from 60 feet to 86 feet at the spillway, while wingwalls reaching 99 feet 
above the original stream bed were built at either end of the spillway. These extensions 
increased the dam’s capacity from 350 million gallons to 880 million gallons, sufficient 
for a population of 35,000, and provided for a further extension to 1,700 million gallons 
capacity at a future date by installing flash boards on the spillway. Engineering and 
electrical works undertaken included provision of essential services to new houses and 
other buildings being erected in various suburbs; extensions to high and low tension 
electricity supply mains ; construction of roads and footpaths ; reconstruction of Lennox 
Crossing bridge; provision of services such as water supply, sewerage and drainage ; 
runway construction and obstruction lighting improvements at Fairbairn Aerodrome ; 
and the extension of electricity supply lines to rural areas. 


5. Forestry.—A considerable amount of reafforestation work has been undertaken 
and plantations have been established at Uriarra, Mount Stromlo, Pierce’s Creek, Green 
Hills and Kowen. Experimental plots have also been established in the Brindabella 
mountains. 


The total area of plantations to 31st December, 1950 was 15,750 acres. Forestry 
operations were begun on Mount Stromlo in 1915, and up to 1925 approximately 700 
acres had been planted with pine and other trees. The plantings up to this time were 
chiefly on aesthetic lines, but since the initiation of a wider programme, arrangements 
have been made for pruning and thinning, and sawmill timber is now being obtained 
from the logs resulting from thinning operations and clear felling of mature plantations. 
The yearly output of sawmill logs is gradually improving and has increased from 30,000 
super. feet in 1930-31 to 10,000,000 super. feet in 1950. 


In 1926 a comprehensive review was undertaken of the Territory’s potentialities 
in regard to forest development. A system of forestry management was instituted in 
the existing forest areas, and a considerable amount of survey and assessment work bas 
been completed. Pinus radiata has been most extensively planted, and also, as a result 
of experimental work, pinus areas of better quality pines on a longer rotation, such as 
Pinus ponderosa and luricio, have been planted during recent years, but Pinus radiata 
remains the principal species. 
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6. Lands.—{i) General. Reference has been made in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book to the general conditions of land tenure in the Australian Capital Territory 
and to the area of alienated and leased land. 


As considerable portions of the Territory lands are not required in connexion with 
the establishment of the city, large areas have been leased under special improvement 
conditions in regard to the extermination of noxious weeds and the destruction of rabbits 
and other pests. ‘The lands are classified into three grades of agricultural and three 
grades of grazing land. Leases may be granted for grazing, fruitgrowing, horticulture, 
agriculture, residential, business, or other purposes for a period not exceeding 25 years. 
The annual rental is 4 per cent. of the assessed value of the land, including improvements 
which are the property of the Crown, plus the amount of rates payable. No person 
may hold under lease land of a greater value than £10,000, exclusive of the value of 
buildings and fences thereon. About 317,869 acres comprising 472 leases and 24 grazing 
licences were held under lease and licence at 31st December, 1950, for periods varying from 
quarterly tenure to 25 years. 


Under the Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910, Crown lands in the 
Territory may not be sold or disposed of for any estate in freehold except in pursuance 
of some contract entered into before the commencement of that Act. Leases of land 
in the City Area are granted under the City Area Leases Ordinance 1936-1951, and leases 
of other lands under the Leases Ordinance 1918-1937. Land is also leased for various 
purposes in the City Area under the Church Lands Leases Ordinance 1924-1932, and 
the Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 1925~1943.- 


(ii) City Leases. The Government may grant leases in the city area of any Crown 
land for business or residential purposes. Such leases may be issued for a period not 
exceeding 99 years at a rental equ:.] to 5 per cent. of the unimproved value of the land, 
which value is subject to re-appraisement at the expiration of 20 years, and thereafter 
every 20 years. A suitable building must be commenced within 6 months and completed 
within 12 months unless an extension of time is allowed. 


Auction sales of city leaseholds are described in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 599. 


Eight leases under the Church Lands Leases Ordinance 1924-1932, which require the 
lessees to submit a definite building programme within a specified period, and one lease 
under the Church of England Lands Ordinance 1926 have been granted for church 
purposes.- A further nine leases under the Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 1925- 
1943, one lease under the City Area Leases Ordinance 1936-1947, and three leases under 
the Leases Ordinance 1918-1937 have been granted for church and scholastic purposes. 


The total number of leases granted under the City Area Leases Ordinance, excluding 
surrendered leases, at the end of the year 1950 was 1,021 representing a capital value of 
£367,997. During the year 167 new leases were granted. The number of business and 
residential blocks surrendered to or determined by the Commonwealth to the end of the 
year was 389. 


Under the terms of the City Area Leases Ordinance 1936-1951 each block is leased 
for a period of 99 years at a rental of 5 per cent. per annum of the unimproved capital 
value as assessed by the Commonwealth. At present such rentals are subject to a 20 
per cent. rebate. 


(iii) In the Jervis Bay Territory. The Commonwealth acquired from the State of 
New South Wales sovereign rights over the area comprising about 28 square miles of 
land and water at Jervis Bay for possible use as a port in connexion with the Australian 
Capital. The Royal Australian Naval College was established in this area on a site 
known as Captain’s Point, but was removed in 1930 to Flinders Naval Base, Victoria. 
Leases have been granted over an area of 13,035 acres in the Jervis Bay Territory. 


7. Railways, etc.—Canberra is connected with the railway system of New South 
Wales at Queanbeyan by a line 4} miles long. This line was opened for goods traffic on 
25th May, 1914, and for passenger traffic on 1sth October, 1923. The railway terminus 
is situated in the area known as Kingston. 
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A direct passenger service is in operation connecting Canberra with Sydney and 
Melbourne, and trains leave both cities for Canberra daily. 


There aré two companies operating air services each several times daily on the 
Melbourne—Canberra—Sydney route. 


Regular motor-coach services link Canberra with New South Wales, Victoria and 
South Australia. 


8. Population.—The census return of population on 30th June, 1938, was 11,290 
in the Australian Capital Territory and 272 in the Jervis Bay Territory, or a total of 
11,562 persons. The population at the Census of 30th June, 1947, was 16,905 persons— 
15,156 in the city area, 1,389 in the rural districts and 360 in the Jervis Bay area. A 
census was taken of the city area on 14th-16th September, 1951, the population then 
being 23,617 persons. At that time the estimated population of the Australian Capital 
Territory was 25,400 persons. 


9. Production.—During 1949-50 the production of the more important items of the 
agricultural and pastoral industry was—Wheat, 91,641 bushels; wool, 2,123,000 lb.; 
butter, 6 tons; meat (bone-in weight, fresh), 2.451 tons. The numbers of live stock 
depastured at 31st March, 1951, were—Horses, 910; cattle, 11,477; sheep, 256,200; 
and pigs, 642. / 


10. Educational Facilities Arrangements exist with the New South Wales 
Education Department for the administration of education up to and including the 
secondary stage in the Territory, the expenditure involved being refunded annually to 
the State. There are seven schools in the Australian Capital Territory and two in the 
Jervis Bay Territory. The largest school is situated at Telopea Park, Barton, with 
accommodation for 1,200 scholars. Secondary education is provided at the Canberra High 
School, Acton, and the Telopea Park Central School has a secondary department. The 
High School has accommodation for 550 scholars, and its curriculum provides a standard 
of education comparable in range of subjects with that provided at the Government High 
Schools in New South Wales. The School also provides for commercial and junior 
technical classes, and there is an Evening Youth College attached, with commercial, 
matriculation and other classes. 


The Canberra Technical College at Kingston is provided with modern equipment 
for supplementary courses for apprentices, journeymen desirous of improving their 
trade qualifications, and for others who desire to take any special courses. Provision 
is also made for the training of ex-service personnel under the Commonwealth Reconstrue- 
tion Training Scheme. 


The Canberra Nursery School, Acton, established in 1944, provides for the training 
of children between the ages of 3 and 5 years. 


Eight neighbourhood pre-school centres provide modified nursery school facilities 
for children between the ages of 3 and 5 years. Additional centres of this type are to be 
established in other areas. 


There are at present four private schools in the Territory. The Canberra Grammar 
School, the Canberra Church of England Girls’ Grammar School, and St. Christopher's 
Convent School provide for sub-primary, primary and secondary education, and St. 
Patrick’s School provides sub-primary and primary education. 


Reference to the establishment of the Canberra University College will be found 
in Chapter VI.—Education. 


An area of approximately 250 acres has been set aside at Acton—at the foot of Black 
Mountain—within easy distance of the City, for an Australian National University. 
Provision is made for the establishment of such research schools as may be deemed 
desirable, including a School of Medical Research, and Research Schools of Physical 
Sciences, Social Sciences and Pacific Studies. Further reference to this University 
appears in § 6 of Chapter VI.—Education. 
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11. Finance.—(i) Year 1949-50. 


1949-50 are given in the following table :-— 
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Details of revenue and expenditure for the year 


























AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1949-50. 
(£.) 
ie es F 
Revenue. | Expenditure. 
at ey Sea ee 1 
Items. Amount. Ttems, Waite | gervices. | Total 
wt < __|___(@) 
Taxation— Public Debt. ner 
Motor Registration 22.451 Interest . 192,860 | 192,860 
Liquor ce ft 10,127 Sinking Fund .. 74,052 74,052 
Department of Health Other... 433 433 
Licences 80 ed 
Medical, Dental, Pharmacy 
and Nursing Registrations 27 Total 267,345 | 267,345 
Stock Rates * 825 
Rates .. 12,948 | Business Undertakings— 
sos Railways 645 18,689 195334 
Electricity Supply 134,796 | 174,963 | 309,759 
Total os 46,458 Water Supply and Sewer- 
pate aE age .- i 175,854 | 41,881 | 217,735 
Abattoirs * a 973 11,225 12,198 
Business Undertakings— Transport Plant and 
Railways 12,595 Equipment .. 3 24,955 ae 24,955 
Blectricity Supply 146,136 Transport Loss oe 26,285 26,285 
Water Supply and Sewer- Hostcis Loss. . 62,620 | 62,620 
age .. : 10,695 Firewood euppiies Loss . See I,000 1,000 
Abattoirs 14,842 Hostels a 374,390 7,653 | 382,043 
16 292 
Yotal 184,268 Total 711,613 | 34453 1,055 929 
Social Expenditure— 
Rent— Education— 
Hovsing 243.706 Primary and Sona. 
Land .. 49,714 Education. s 94,453 94,453 
Miscellaneous 10,008 Technieal College 3,655 20,266 23,921 
University 73750 23,500 31,250 
oe Art, Research, ae és 
el 3,04! 3,04! 
Total oa 303,428 Nursery Schools and 
% « eromsebool Centres .. 6,044 6,044 
ublic Hea and Re- 
Interest .. 5,480 creation 9.367 | 23,557 | 32,924 
Fees for Services and Fines 9,135 Charitable— 
Sale of Hotel Ainslie 85,000 Hospital—General_. 9,252 | 70,222 | 79,474 
Other 30,937 Relief of Aged, i Tnalvant 
etc. 1,492 1,492 
Other 8,062 8,062 
Law, Order and Public 
Saiety— 
Justice 9,884 9,884 
Police 5 . 35,955 35:955 
Public Safe’ ty 13,155 7,282 20,437 
Total 43,179 | 304,363 | 347,542 
All Other— 
| Roads and Bridges as 81,062 73,999 | 155,061 
| Parks and Gardens, etc... 35,358 | 140,969 | 176,327 
| Public Works, n.e.i. oe 309,524 30,100 | 339,624 
Lands and Surveys ‘ia 14,750 19,718 34,468 
Agriculture and Pasture. . a 24,589 | 24,589 
| Forestry 30,396 35,695 66,091 
Housing 1,200,272 | 53,266 [1,253,538 
Legislative and General 
Administration 242,816 | 242,816 
Miscellaneous .. 2,011 2,OrL 
Grand Total se | 664,706 Grand Total ++ |2,426,154 [1,539,187 13,965,341 











(a) Includes Repairs and Maintenance. 
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(ii) Years 1945-46 to 1949-50. The following table is a summary of the main classes 
of revenue and expenditure during the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

















(£.) 
Items. 1945-46. | 1946-47. ; 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
re pe, te | 
Revenue— i 
Taxation a 28,236 29,754 } 34,988 38,773 46,458 
Business Undertakings @ a ae 114,437 122,218 149.526 170,854 184,268 
ther o as 259,787 | 279,240 ; 302,509 | 318,380 | 433,980 
H f 
Total .. es we Be 402,460 431,212 487,023 528,007 664,706 
Expenditure— ‘ 
Capital Works oe ary s+ |. 349,103, 779,050 | 1,076,029 | 1,843,570 | 2,426,154 
Other Services— 
Public Debt Charges 280,074 280,642 283,427 283,975 267,345 





130,631 163,091 193,009 270,075 3445316 


Business Undertakings (a) 
144,004, 167,063 202,239 255,851 304,363 


Social a al 





All Other a 290,189 345.360 382,961 449,302 623,163 
Total .. it ‘a ++ | 1,194,001 | 1,735,206 | 2,137,665 | 3,102,773 | 3,965,341 





(a) Includes Commonwealth Railways operating in the Australian Capital Territory. 
(iii) From 1901-2 to 30th June, 1950. The total receipts and expenditure from 
1901-2 to 30th June, 1950. were as follows :— 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY : RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE TO 30th 
JUNE, 1950. 


Spee j 
Receipts. £ ‘ Expenditure. £ 

Commonwealth Treasury— _ | oa" | Lands .. fa Se 918,831 
Parliamentz.ry AEDROpEAMDUE ‘| Engineering works Bs Sie 74138,810 
Revenue ate ++ | 16,948,005 || Architectural works 8,568,483 

Loan a a a 5,741,514 | jo ideb capital expenditure, sundry 
debtors, etc. .. ars 1,731,157 
18,357,281 


Seat of Government Establishment 
4, Account, being maintenance and 
administration less revenue; ex- 

‘{  peuditure of a capital nature for 
‘ which assets no longer exist; 
profit and loss accounts of trading 
tt activities, etc. ap «+ ((@) 4,332,238 
Total Receipts o. «+ } 22,689,519 >i Net Expenditure .. ++ i 22,689,519 

















(a) Excludes interest £5,325,889 net. 


The foregoing table was prepared by the Department of the Interior and excludea 
part cost of national buildings (Parliament House, the secretariats, etc.), federal 
highways within the Territory, the Queanbeyan-Canberra Railway, the housing loan 
etce., and loans for housing—£2,207,000. 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 


1. Area, Location, etc.—Norfolk Island, discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, is 
situated in latitude 29° 3’ 45” South, longitude 167° 56’ 29” Hast. Its total area is 8,528 
acres, the island being about 5 miles long and 3 miles wide. From Sydney it is distant 
930 miles, and from Auckland, 630 miles. The length of the coast line is 20 miles, and 
its form that of an irregular ellipse. Except for a portion on the south side, inaccessible 
cliffs rise from the water’s edge. The climate is equahle, the temperature ranging between 
49° and 85° F. with a mean of 68° F. The average annual rainfall is 52 inches. It has 
been said that the salubrious climate, coupled with the beauty of its landscapes and sea- 
scapes, should render Norfolk Island “the Madeira of the Pacific”. Before the war 
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the island was visited annually by a number of tourists. With the inauguration of direct 
air services from Australia and New Zealznd, this traffic is again rapidly increasing. 


2. Settlement.—The first colonization, in 1788, was by Lieutenant King, who in 
H.M.S. Supply established a small penal station as a branch settlement of that at Port 
Jackson. The settlement was abandoned in 1813, and for 13 years thereafter its chief 
use was a8 @ whaling station and place of call for British warships. 

From 1826 to 1855 it was again made a penal station. In 1844 it was annexed to 
Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). 

The descendants of the Bounty mutineers, having become too numerous to subsist on 
Pitcairn Island, were removed thence to Norfolk Island in 1856. The new community 
numbering 94 males and 100 females were the descendants of British sailors and 
Tahitian women. The last of those transferred died at Norfolk Island on 1st March, 
1943. 

3. Adininistration.—In 1856 the island was created a distinct and separate settlement 
under the jurisdiction of New South Wales. In 1896 it was made a dependency under 
the Governor of that Colony, and finally by the passage of the Norfolk Island Act 1913 
it was accepted by the Federal Parliament as a territory of Australia. From July, 
1914 until 1st January, 1929, Norfolk Island was administered by the Department of 
Home and Territories, and then, until 25th June, 1941, by the Territories Branch of the 
Prime Minister’s Department, but is now administered by the Department of Territories 
through an Administrator. An amending measure, the Norfolk Island Act 1935, provided 
for the establishment of an Advisory Council of eight elected members to advise the 
Administrator. 


4. Population.—The population as disclosed by the Census of 30th June, 1947? 
was 938, consisting of 505 males and 433 females. During 1949-50, 22 births, 15 deaths 
and r2 marriages were recorded. The average age of the persons who died was 59 years, 
Departures from the island exceeded arrivals by 15, the respective figures being arrivals, 
1,355, departures, 1,370. The population at 30th June, 1950 was I,140. 


5. Livesstock.—The latest returns of live-stock show that at 30th September, 1946, 
there were on the island 1,464 cattle, 527 horses, 327 sheep and 25 pigs. In addition, 
there were 5,369 head of poultry. 


6. Production, Trade, etc.—The soil throughout is good and is specially suitable for 
the cultivation of bananas, citrus and other fruits. The Hawkesbury Wonder bean seed is 
one of the staple crops of the island. Since the promulgation of the Ordinance regulating 
the export of seed the area planted with bean seed has increased. Of the 1949-50 crop, 
2,145 bushels were exported, the average price realized being approximately £3 158. 
per bushel for uncertified seed, and £4 10s. per bushel for certified seed. 

Apart from the bean, agriculture generally has been depressed. A modern pulping 
factory was erected on the island during 1938, but whilst 82 tons of passion fruit pulp 
were produced during 1939-40, no pulp was produced during 1949-50. During this 
year, passion fruit seed to the value of £139 was exported. The pulping of cherry guavas 
for jelly has also been experimented with and investigations carried out with a view to 
cultivating flax and ramie. 

The citrus trees in full bearing on the island are capable of producing over 3,000 
cases of fruit, but owing to a lack of marketing facilities, production has been retarded. 
Lemon and orange juice, have, however, sold readily, the combined value of these two 
items of export during 1946-47 amounting to £460. . There were no exports during 1949-50 
as barrels were not available. Lemon seed ex) orted during the year 1449-50 was valued 
at £137. 

Large numbers of whales pass the island throughout the season. However, whaling 
had not been conducted for a number of years until 1948, when the industry was 
revived by the formation of a whaling company. The preserved fish industry which 
was established some years ago has met with a number of setbacks but several consign- 
ments of frozen fish valued at £220 were exported to Australia during 1947-48. : 

On 30th June, 1950, the tota! area of land held under freehold and Crown leasehold 
amounted to 6,330 acres, consisting ofg.t40 acres freehold and 2,190 leasehold. 
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Imports and exports for the six years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 are showb 
hereunder ; the values are expressed in Australian currency :— : 


NORFOLK ISLAND: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 























( £.) eae ee cee = 
Country. | 1933—39. 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
7 i Imports. 7 
From— ! { | 
Australia .. 27,427 29,938 | 50,195 69,902 | 117,772 | 107,229 
New Zealand a 2,273 22,368 5,303 13,260 26,770 
Pacific Tslands 163 icone 1,476 375 198 401 
Total... 27,590 32,402 74,039 75,580 131,230 | 134,400 
Exports. 
To— : 
Australia .. 16,110 | 8,886 , 12,695 14.370 15,554 18,242 
New Zealand 623 | 361 2,816 2,125 9,906 
Pacific Islands 237 138 461 407 1,657 185 
Total .. 16,970 | 9,024 | 13,517 | 17,593 | 19,336 | 28,333 








Duties of Customs are levied on the following goods imported into Norfolk Island 
for home consumption :— 


IMPORT DUTIES SCHEDULE. 














] | 
: Article. Te aaa a Article. Unit. | Bec 
— - - = ws ee — _ _— 
; "> Hy Hae y 8. d. 
Spirits oh .. | pr. gal. | 30 0 | Chicury ; ' Ib, o 3 
Ale, beer, porter and. : Petroleum, etc. yal. Oo 3 
cider oe os gal. 2 6 | Kerosene, ete. ss ° 3 
Wine, still— ' Residual oil, ete. - ° 3 
Australian * 5 0 Oil, n.c.i. “ o 3 
Other ; ‘5 1o o — Lubricating oils i 0 3 
Wine, sparkling— ' Sugar 2 cwt. 3 0 
Australian PELE ay 15 0 Molasses, etc. > 2.0 
Other 6 53 25 0 | Biscuits Ib. or 
Tobacco, manufactured ' + Candles 3 o 1 
or unmanufactured— | Confectionery 3 ° 3: 

Australian leaf ‘Ib. 2 0 ° Dried fruits— 

Other leaf aevin © Mey 4 0 . Australian ‘s o 1 
Cigars and cigarettes .. ‘ 6 o | Other sa ss ° 
Tea me i Sy Oo 3 | Jams, jellies and pre- 

Coffee : | ° 3 serves ae oH o 1 





\ 


No duties are chargeable on goods imported into Australia from Norfolk Island if 
the goods are (a) the produce or manufacture of Norfolk Island ; (b) shipped direct to 
Australia ; and (c) not goods which if manufactured or produced in Australia would be 
subject to excise duty. 
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7. Communication.—The ‘“‘all-red” cable from Great Britain via Vancouver, 
Fanning Island and Fiji bifurcates at Norfolk Island, one line connecting with New 
Zealand, the other with Brisbane. 


A shipping service to the Territory is maintained at approximately three-monthly 
intervals by vessels of Burns Philp & Co. Ltd., Sydney. The journey from Sydney to 
Norfolk Island occupies about four days. 


The construction of an aerodrome on the island was completed during 1943. A 
fortnightly passenger and air freight service between Sydney and Norfolk Island is 
maintained by Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., and regular air services are also in operation 
from New Zealand and Fiji. 


Until 10th June, 1947 the post office at Norfolk Island was part of the Commonwealth 
postal system, but as from that date Norfolk Island was established as a separate postal 
administration with its own issue of stamps. 


8. Social Condition.—Education is free and compulsory up to the age of fifteen 
years. The school conforms to the Australian standard of public education, ranging 
from kindergarten to the intermediate certificate, with a two years’ super-primary course 
of instruction in cultural subjects and in woodwork, needlework, leatherwork, basketry 
ond hat-making. The headmaster and assistant teachers are lent by the New South 
Wales Education Department, but they are paid by the Norfolk Island Administration. 
The number of scholars enrolled at 30th June, 1950 was 193. During 1949-50, a dental 
examination of school children was carried out and free dental service provided. 


The Court of Norfolk Island, presided over by a Chief Magistrate, is a court of record 
with dual jurisdiction. Sitting in its Limited Jurisdiction the Court has power to 
_ hear and determine actions of claims not exceeding £30 and to punish summarily all 
crimes and offences involving a pecuniary penalty or a sentence of imprisonment not 
exceeding six months. In its Full Jurisdiction the Court can hear and determine all 
actions, punish all crimes and offences, grant probate and letters of administration, hear 
and determine appeals from any conviction of the Court sitting in its Limited Jurisdiction, 
and has authority in all other matters. An appeal lies to the High Court of Australia 
from any judgment, order, decree or sentence of the Court sitting in its Full Jurisdiction. 


g. Finance.—Details of revenue and expenditure for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 
to 1949-50 are shown in the following table :— 


NORFOLK ISLAND: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 



































( £.) 
7 : : 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Bevenue— 
Commonwealth Subsidy 4,000 4,000 | 4,000 4,000 4,000 4,000 
Customs Duties 2,390 3.037 4.279 6,639 5,272 8,723 
Sale of Liquor 2,365 | 8,508 , 71758 | 10,616 13,197 15,446 
Post Office(a) i oe ' 17,690 31,96 3,892 3,025 
here. 2,529 | (0) 44,592 | 5430 5,985 6,759 7,992 
os eee I le 
Total 11,784 60,137 | 39,157 58,936 33,120 39,186 
cash : 

ee 
ies .. 5 5,513 7,458 | 8,142 9,601 9,161 10,910 
Purchase of Liquor 1,832 4,807 45537 9,572 6,504 14,207 
aw Office(a) ate Pr be (ce) 5,164 5,754 1,595 726 
Public Works } 6,220 | (b) 45,736 8,781 15,285 25,015 { yee 
Total 13,565 58,001 26,624 40,212 42.275 55,844 

(a) Excludes Money Order, Postal Note and C.O.D. Parcels transactions. (8) Includes compen- 


sation for land for aerodrome—teceipts from Commonwealth, £38,500; payments to owners, £34,640. 
(e) Includes advance to postmaster, £4,091. 
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PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA. 
Administration. 


Following the outbreak of the Pacific War civil administration in Papua and New 
Guinea was suspended on 11th February, 1942, and military control commenced. The 
Territory of New Guinea came under Japanese occupation in 1942, but the greater part 
had already been recaptured by Australian and Allied Forces when the Japanese 
surrendered in August, 1945. During the period of military control matters relating 
to the former civil administration were dealt with by the Department of External 
Territories, Canberra. The Minister for External Territories was empowered by National 
Security Regulations to exercise the powers and functions of the Administrator, officers, 
and authorities of the territories, and jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts of Papua and 
New Guinea was vested in the Supreme Court of the Australian Capital Territory. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration 
Act 1945, a single Provisional Administration Service was formed to take over from the 
military authorities in the Territories of Papua and New Guinea. Colonel J. K. Murray 
was appointed Administrator of the combined Territories on 11th October, 1945, and the 
transfer from military to civil control in Papua and the portion of the Territory of New 
Guinea south of the Markham River was effected on 30th October, 1945. Jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Courts of Papua and New Guinea was then vested in the Supreme Court 
of the Territory of Papua-New Guinea. As circumstances permitted, civil control was 
extended to other areas until the whole of the Territory of New Guinea came under 
control of the Provisional Administration of Papua-New Guinea on 24th June, 1946. 


The Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration Act 1945-1946 was repealed by 
the Papua and New Guinea Act 1949 which came into force on 1st July, 1949. The latter 
Act approved the placing of the Territory of New Guinea under the International 
Trusteeship system and provides for an Administrative Union, one Administrator, one 
Supreme Court and one Public Service. 


Provision is made for an Executive Council of not less than nine officers of the 
Territory, who shall be appointed by the Governor-General, and a Legislative Council 
consisting of twenty-nine members, namely :—(a) the Administrator ; (b) sixteen officers 
of the Territory (who shall be known as official members) ; (c) three non-official members 
possessing such qualifications as arc provided by Ordinance and elected, as provided by 
Ordinance, by electors of the Territory ; (d) three non-official members representing the ' 
interests of the Christian missions in the Territory ; (e) three non-official native members; 
and (f) three other non-official members. 

The Legislative Council shall commence to perform its powers and functions under 
the Act on a date to be fixed by Proclamation. 


Subject to the Act, provision may be made by Ordinance for the establishment of 
Advisory Councils for Native Matters and Native Village Councils. 


The Act also makes provision for the continuance of the existing laws of the Territory 
of Papua and the Territory of New Guinea. 


PAPUA. 
§ 1. General Description. 


1. Early Administration.—Particulars of the early administration of Papua are given 
in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 576. 


2. Administration by Commonwealth of Australia—The Territory was placed 
under the authority of the Commonwealth on 1st September, 1906, by proclamation 
issued in pursuance of Letters Patent of 18th March, 1902, and was accepted by the 
Commonwealth by the Papua Act 1905, which came into force by virtue of the aforesaid 
proclamation. The transfer was made under the authority of Section 122 of the 
Constitution. The Territory is now under the control of the Commonwealth, but not 
included within it, and is divided into seven magisterial divisions, viz. :—Central High- 
lands, Western, Delta, Gulf, Central, Milne Bay and Northern. 
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3. Area, etc.—Papua lies wholly within the tropics. The northernmost point 
touches 5° S. latitude ; its southernmost portion, comprising Sudest and Rossel Islands, 
lies between 11° S. and 12°S. latitude. It is separated from Australia by Torres Strait. 
The length of Papua from east to west is upwards of 920 miles; towards either erd the 
breadth from north to south is about 200 miles, but about the centre it is considerably 
narrower. The Territory comprises also the islands of the Trobriand, Woodlark, 
D’Entrecasteaux and Louisiade groups. The length of coast-line is estimated at 3,664 
miles—1,728 on the mainland, and 1,936 on the islands. The total area is about 90,540 
square miles, of which 87,786 are on the mainland, and 2,754 on theislands. A reference 
to the physical characteristics of the Territory appears in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 18, p. 633). 


§ 2. Population. 


1. Non-indigenous Population.—(i) General. The number of the non-indigenous 
population enumerated at the Census of 30th June, 1947, was 3,239, of whom 2,057 were 
males and 1,182 females. There were 2,736 full-bloods, of whom 2,542 were Europeans 
and 194 non-Kuropeans ; half-castes with one of the parents a European numbered 503. 

The table following shows the non-indigenous population enumerated at the last 
three censuses and as estimated at 30th June, 1950 :— 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA: NON-INDIGENOUS POPULATION. 





























Race 4th April, | 30th June, | 30th June, | 30th June, 
'° rg2I. 1933- 1947. 1950. 
Full-blood— 
European bt nis 32 1,343 1,148 2,542 4,380 
Non-European-— = 
Filipino ae ie “ gt &8 21 
Malay has as oe 63 158 2 
Polynesian a ee eu 372 488 90 
Other... ies ds ie 51 52 53 
Total a5 a As 577 786 194 | tp) 
Half-caste (a) ae ei oi 158 227 503 
Not Stated ee : 12 ‘ 
Grand Total. . + ies 2,078 2,173 3,239 
{a) Persons who have European blood to the extent of one-half, (b) Not available. 


An Immigration Restriction Ordinance prohibits the immigration of persons who 
fail to pass the dictation test, or who are of bad character, or likely to become a charge 
upon the public. Exemptions may, however, be granted by the Administrator to persons 
of special skill required for employment as overseers or foremen. 


(ii) Huropean Population. The European population of Papua at the Census of 
30th June, 1947, was 2,542, made up of 1,700 males and 842 females. The numbers 
recorded in earlier years were :—1937, 1,323; 1938, 1,488; 1939, 1,608; I940, 1,822; 
and 1941, 3,070. At 30th June, 1950, the European population was estimated at 4,380. 


(iii) Non-European Population. The non-European section of the non-indigenous 
population at 30th June, 1947 was 697 of whom 194 were full-bloods and 503 were half- 
castes with one of the parents a European. 
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2. Native Population.—lIt is not possible to give exact data regarding the number. 
of natives, because part of the interior has not as yet been under complete Govern- 
ment control. A census of areas under Government control is at present being conducted, 
and the number of natives enumerated by 30th June, 1950 and the estimated number of 
uncounted natives are shown in the following table. 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA : ENUMERATED AND ESTIMATED NATIVE POPULATION 
AS AT 30th JUNE, 1950. 








. Enumerated.(a) ; | 
Division. 2) Estimaten. | rand 
Males. | Females. ; Persons. 
ne | 
Central Highlands ie 1,423 | 1,155 2,578 80,000 82,578 | 
Western a a 9,076 25753 16,829 9,000 25,829 
Delta .. Bis a 7,349 | 6,555 13,904 } 8,900 22,804 
Gulf... es be ~ 11,451 10,408 21,859 ; (b) 5,500 27,359 
Central de fs a 28,680 2.55300 53,980 27,530 81,510 
Milne Bay Be me 38,448 34,339 72,787 ; 13,700 86,487 
Northern be as 21,028 18,064 39,992 | 2,000 41,992 
Total ae ae 117,455 104,474 221,929 146,630 368,559 











_ (a) These figures are*based on the results of the census up to 30th June, 1950. The census was then 
still proceeding. (>) No estimate given for grassland Kukukuku country. 


§ 3. Native Labour, Taxation, Health, etc. 


-1. Native Labour.—The laws relating to the employment of natives are uniform in 
Papua and New Guinea and are contained in the Native Labour Ordinance 1950 of the 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea. 


The Ordinance provides for the engagement of natives under a permit issued by a 
District Officer authorizing the permittee to engage natives for employment on his own 
behalf or with the written authority of a registered employer on his behalf. Provision 
is also made for the the issue to natives of Native Assistant’s permits authorizing the 
permittee to engage employees on behalf of the employer endorsed on the permit. Such 
permits are limited to the district specified in the permit. 


Natives are employed under written agreements which are sanctioned and attested 
by an authorized officer for any period not exceeding eighteen months and may be 
extended by the parties thereto for a further period of six months but not beyond that 
period. Employment during the period of extension may be terminated by either party 
by one month’s notice to the other. An agreement commences to run as from the time 
it is attested. Civil remedies only apply to breaches of agreements. Employers must 
repatriate workers on the termination of their contracts. 


Natives under sixteen years of age may not be employed and a minimum monthly 
wage of fifteen shillings and a working week of 44 hours are prescribed. An employer 
must supply his labourers with housing, medical attention, food and clothing free of 
charge. Provision also exists for compensation for injury or death arising out of employ- 
ment. 


+ 
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2. Native Taxes.—Under the Native Taxes Ordinance 1917-1936, @ tax not 
exceeding £1 per annum may be imposed on natives, except native constables, mission 
teachers and mission students, natives unfit for work, and those who have four living 
children. The proceeds of the tax must be expended on native education, or devoted 
to purposes directly bencfiting the natives, but no taxes have becn collected since 1941. 


3. Health—At 30th June, 1950, there were three European hospitals (one privately 
controlled), 32 native hospitals (one private and 14 mission), 144 aid-posts (65 mission), 
39 welfare clinics (35 mission) and two leprosaria functioning in the Territory. Hospitals 
are also conducted by some of the plantation companies. The mission societies employ 
a number of doctors and trained nurses. European medical assistants are employed by 
the Government. A training school has been established for the purpose of training 
natives in first-aid, elementary physics, chemistry, anatomy, physiology and pathology 
in preparation for their employment as native medical assistants. Native students also 
attend the Native Medical Practitioners’ School at Fiji. The chief complaints treated 
are malaria, yaws, ulcers, lung affections. hookworm, venereal and skin diseases. 


§ 4. Land Tenure. 


t. Ownership of Land.—The basic principle of the land laws of Papua is that all land 
not specifically alienated by due process from the natives is native land. On 30th June, 
1950, of the total estimated area of Papua, approximately 58,000,000 acres, only 1,828,684 
acres had been alienated. The following table shows the distribution of all land in Papua 
according to tenure. 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA: LAND TENURE, 30th JUNE, 





Tenure. | Area. 
eee ss oe ee a aS Pee eee Cea y tae eee 
Alienated— Acres. 
Held by pevern non-indigenous inhabitants— 
Freehold : 20 Be ate oy: oe 24,285 
Leasehold 38 es se 222,680 
Held by indigenous inhabitant under leasehold a8 sa 607 
Held by Administration .. supe, Octane | 1,520,205 
Native Reserves(a) im sie da of ete 60,907 
Total * e x mn ie 1,828,684 
Held by Natives .. - is ee a —_ 56,171,316 
Total Area of Papua ; Bioaa eds 





(a) Vested in Director of District Serviccs and Native Affairs as ‘Trustee for Natives. 


2. Types of Tenure Possible-—Although, as the figures above show, a small amount 
of freehold land exists in Papua, no further estates in fee-simple or other estate in freehold 
can be granted under the provisions of the Land Ordinance 1911-1947 of Papua. Leases 
of various kinds may be granted by the Administration. The principal types of lease 
available are agricultural leases, pastoral leases, leases of town allotments, business leases 
and residence Teasex of other than town allotments, and various forms of special leases 
and licences over land. Leasehold terms are liberal and, in general, leases may be granted 
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for periods of up to 99 years. Rent is based on the unimproved value of the land. For 
agricultural leases the rental rate per annum is 5 per cent. of the unimproved value and for 
pastoral leases the rate is 2} per cent. Concessions regarding freedom from, or reduced, 
rents apply during the early developmental periods of agricultural and pastoral leases. 
All leases are subject to improvement conditions which may be varied or relaxed under 
certain cireumstances. The following table shows particulars of leases in force in Papua 
on 3¢th June, 1950. 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA: LEASES EN FORCE, 30th JUNE, 1950. 

















Class of Lease. No. of Leases. Area. 

Acres. 
Agricultural ee os és ae 581 202,738 
Pastoral : 24 18,870 
Residence sig x a ae 137 163 
Special .. a is iy ae 105 588 
Mission .. es of é5 ye 280 917 
Business .. ie ie a a 57 108 
Town Allotment .. ee ae ee ss 292 103 
Total a os oe se 1,476 , 223,287 








3. Methods of Obtaining Land.—Leases of Crown land may be obtained from the 
Administration. Dealings in privately-owned land are a matter for private treaty. 
Native-owned land, however, cannot be acquired or leased from the native owners by 
private individuals. If a lease of land which is native-owned is desired, application 
must be made to the Administration. If satisfied that the land over which the lease is 
applied for is not required or likely to be required by the native owners, and if otherwise 
satisfied that the lease should be granted, the Administration itself purchases the land 
and grants an appropriate form of lease to the applicant. 


4. Registration of Land.—he registration of titles, interests and dealings in land is 


provided for under the Real Property Ordinance 1913-1939 modelled on the Torrens 
system of land registration. 


§ 5. Production. 


1. General.—The products of the Territory are obtained from its agricultural, fishing 
and mining industries. ‘The only manufacturing industry of importance is that of 
desiccated coco-nut. Native subsistence agriculture, fishing and hunting produce most 
of the food requirements of the native population. ‘fhe main native agricultural products 
are taro, yams, sweet potatocs, bananas and paw paw. Non-indigenous enterprise pro- 
duces most of the commodities exported. Natives, however, do produce copra for ex port 
and native enterprise in other fields of agricultural production for export purposes is being 
encouraged. The principal agricultural products of Papua for the export trade are copra 
and rubber. Most of the timber milled during 1949-50 was absorbed by local building 
requirements ; exports of timber were only about one per cent. of total production. The 
main products of fisheries exported from Papua are trochus and green snail shell. Gold 
ig the principal mineral mined. 


2. Agriculture.—(i) Soil and Rainfall. Rich soil at varying elevations and heavy 
and evenly distributed rainfall favour the cultivation of a wide variety of tropical products. 
There are large areas of rich alluvial and volcanic soils along the coast and fertile land is 
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found at elevations up to 6,000 feet. Experiments in rice growing are being carried out 
in the Mekeo district west of Port Moresby. The aim of these experiments is to promote 
rice production to a level in both Papua and New Guinea which could supply local 
requirements of this commodity, which is an important item of diet for the natives, 
particularly native labourers. 


(ii) Plantations. Agricultural settlement has been mostly in the Central and Eastern 
Divisions, with coco-nuts and rubber as the principal crops. The Territory, however, ig 
capable of growing a number of other crops, including jute and jute substitutes, manila 
hemp, sisal, cocoa, tea, coffee, rice, pepper, tobacco, peanuts, kapok, cassava, ginger, 
cinchona, nutmeg, vanilla, tropical fruits and vegetables, sago and tung oil. Development 
of these crops is being encouraged. Some plantings of cocoa have taken place in Papua 
since the 1939-45 War but these are not yet in bearing. Pre-war coffee plantations, 
which were not extensive, have been rejuvenated and high quality coffee beans have been 
produced. ‘There has been little new planting of coffee. 


(iii) Government Plantations. There are five Government plantations, the Orangerie 
Bay and Kikori coco-nut plantations, and the Gobaregere, Cupola and Kokoda rubber 
plantations. 


{iv) United Kingdom Copra Contract. A contract with the United Kingdom, which 
commenced on ist March, 1949, for a period of nine years was entered into with a view to 
stabilizing the copra industry of Papua and New Guinea. The price of copra sold to the 
United Kingdom under the contract for the first contract year, 1949, was Stg. £48 per 
ton f.o.b. Territory ports, and it was provided that the price for each subsequent year 
would not be more than 10 per cent. higher or lower than the preceding years and would 
be negotiated. before the end of the preceding year. The price for the third contract year 
(1st March, 1951-29th February, 1952) is Stg. £53 15s. per ton f.o.b. Territory ports. 


3. Forestry.—The principal softwood timber is known as “ ilimo,” while among 
satisfactory timbers of the lowlands are “ nara,” “‘ medobi,”’ and “ melila.”’ There are 
large numbers of woods, varying from the softest to the hardest, including beautiful 
cabinet woods, but research is necessary to determine their usefulness. The development 
of a coniferous belt at the higher altitudes offers great possibilities. It is believed that 
teak and sandalwood are well suited for cultivation. 


4. Live-stock.—At 31st December, 1940, the live-stock in the Territory consisted of 
587 horses, 5,094 head of cattle, 87 mules, 1,244 goats, 665 pigs, 30 sheep and 6,320 
fowls. The introduction of rabbits, foxes, hares and monkeys is prohibited. Post-war 
live-stock statistics are not available, but at 30th June, 1948, it was estimated that there 
were 312 horses, 2,100 head of cattle, 45 mules, 1,200 goats, 560 pigs and 4,500 fowls in 
the Territory. These figures exclude native-owned live-stock. 


5. Mining.—(i) Varicty of Minerals. Minerals have been found over a wide range 
of country. Those discovered so far are gold, copper, tin, lead, zinc, cinnabar, iron, 
osmiridium, gypsum, manganese, sulphur, graphite, chromite, lignite, platinum and 
petroleum. 


The existence of petroleum has been traced at scattered intervals over a large area. 
Three companies hold permits under the provisions of the Petroleum (Prospecting and 
Mining) Ordinance 1938-1947 and oil prospecting has been carried on in the Western, 
Delta, Gulf and Central Divisions. 


Of precious stones, only the topaz and beryl have been obtained. Large beds of 
apparently good coal also exist. 
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(ii) Gold. Gold was discovered in 1888 and the search gradually spread over every 
division, finds being reported wherever the explorers went. The estimated quantity in 
fine ounces and the value of the gold yield for the years 1940-41 and 1946-47 to 1949-50 
are shown below :— 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA: GOLD YIELD.(a) 


1940-41. 1946-47. j 1947-48. 1 1948-49. 





' 1949-50. 











Ceo ep ~ Fae ! 
Guattity! Value. Quantity.' Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 











z 


Fine oz. £ Fine oz. £ Fine oz. £ | Fine oz. £ Fine oz. £ 
14,056 | 133,341 379 | 4,077 214 2,299 | 25 264 | 788 | 10,875 





(a) Valued at average price realized for fine gold in Australia. 
The total value of gold won to 30th June, 1950 was £3,286,657. 


(iti) Other Minerals. Some good samples of galena (sulphide of lead) have been 
obtained, while cinnabar (sulphide of mercury), graphite (or plumbago), zinc-blende, 
native sulphur, and other minerals are known to exist. In 1924 a deposit of lignite was 
discovered on Smoky Creek, a tributary of the Era River. Copper matte to the value 
of £5,999 was exported during 1940-41. The principal value of this item is its gold 
content. 


6. Water Power.—Most of the rivers in Papua carry a large volume of water from 
a great height over a relatively short distance, thereby offering opportunities for the 
installation of hydro-electric power plants. It is estimated that there is at least 
10,000,000 h.p. available for this purpose. 


§ 6. Trade and Shipping. 


1, Customs Tariff.—-As from 1st July, 1950, a new customs tariff came into force. 
This provides high revenue rates on ale, spirits, wines, timepieces, cigarette papers, fancy 
goods, jewellery and certain apparel and piece goods made of silk. Of 72 items mentioned 
in the import schedule, 55 are on the free list. The new tariff allows duty-free treatment 
of necessities, but increases rates on non-necessities. The purpose of the revision is to 
relieve both gencral industrial costs and the basic costs of living with a view to encouraging 
further development of the Territory. The rate of duty on items not specified in the 
schedule is to per cent. ad valorem. No preferential rates are specified in the schedule. 


On 16th July, 1931, a primage duty of 4 per cent. ad valorem was imposed on all 
goods, whether dutiable or not, in addition to the ordinary customs dues ; the rate was 
subsequently reduced to 24 per cent. and the duty ceased to operate on 1st July, 1937. 
From 12th July, 1940, the duty has been re-imposed, but certain specified articles have 
been exempted. The valu of imports into Papua during 1949-50 was £4,684,028, and 
the duty collected, £240,547. In 1949-50 £23,234 was received in export duties. 


Provision is made in the Australian Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea 
Preference) 1936 for the free entry into Australia of certain goods produced and imported 
direct from Papua -(see Chapter XII.—Trade), and a proclamation of 25th September, 
1935 exempted from primage duty goods produced or manufactured in the ‘Territory. 


2. Imports and Exports.—Tables of imports and exports during the ycars 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1949-50 are shown below. The values of exports are expressed in 
Australian currency, but it is not possible to determine accurately the currency 
of the £ in the table of importa. 
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TERRITORY OF PAPUA: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

































































( £.) 
Particulars. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49." | 1949-30. 
Imports. 
Ale, spirits and beverages 4 14,818 34,669 42,792] 74,823-] 101,844 
Tobacco and manufactures 1 27,466 63,457 73,645| 80,126 | 214,427 
Agricultural products and groceries: 138,551 396,900! 569,794] 715,102 11,134,129 
Textiles, felts, furs, attire, etc. 37,712 88,472] 151,894] 192,758 | 267,500 
Metals and machinery .. 76,068 | 179,148) 431, se 472,927 |1,605,347 
Oils, paints and varnishes is 335331 | 71,751| 352,299] 422,395 | 358,247 
Earthenware, cement, glass, etc. 55585 | 14,549 22,506, 39,227 57:509 
Drugs and chemicals | 12,828) 19,322, 25,729} 27.224 | 47,902 
Wood, wicker and cane -. ' 13,076 18,003) 17,769, 28,713 | 115,157 
Jewellery and fancy goods oe 7;756 55,040) 36,525) 63,389 39,047 
Leather and rubber ea 8,076 12,704 20,022] 29,469 87,026 
Paper and stationery .. | 8521 15,600! 25,691) 29,084 | 53,866 
Miscellaneous . 94,273 = 2 
Government stores : | 36,747 | f 497554 S25 SET 002048 (BOz.027 
Total .. 514,808 | 1,467,769} 2,393,497/3.177,285 {4,684,028 
: i 
Exports. 
Béche-de-mer. . 2,506 | 200 iad 
Coco-nut, desiccated 48,140 .- . 27,255 ) 58,321 
Coffee beans .. 6,911 1,288 275 85 1,304 
Copra | 57,999 | 136,764 | 316,739 | 441,813 | 574,51T 
Gold ++ 1 152,103 4077 2,299 264 | 10,875 
Pearls ee 15 Ss 2,c0o a a 
Rubber “2 - | 114,949 | 156,232 | 152,042 | 145,968 | 361,339 
- Trochus shell . . i 9,200 9,527 8.783 5,252 45759 
Other 98,335, 39.126 ; 341,753 | 313,275 | 191,504 
, | 
a 
Total .. ich «+ | 490,158 | 347,014 | 823,891 | 934,112 [1,202,694 








Pre-war, the trade of the Territory reached its maximum in 1939-40, when imports 


were valued at £826,412 and exports at £510,672. 


Since the war, the increase in value of 


imports has been due to a greater volume of goods and an increase in the prices of practically 


all commodities. 


The increase in exports has been due mainly to copra, the exports 


of which for 1949-50 exceeded those for 1948-49 by approximately 1,333 tons in quantity 
and £132,698 in value, and to surplus war stores exported by purchasers. 


3. Direction of Trade.—Particulars of the countries of origin of the imports into 
Papua and of destination of the goods shipped therefrom are shown below for the years 


1938-39, 1948-49 and 1949-50. 
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(£.) " 
Imports. | Exports. 
Country. oor eo ooo 00d 
i 1938-39. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1938~39. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Australia .. » | 239,105 {22139907 |2,509,912 | 409,408 | 896,533 |1,183,684 
United Kingdom -. + 56,699 } 312,298 | 442,877 1 25,840 os <a 
Other British Countries a 455313 35,095 | 64, r654 | 17,630 29,083 18,605 
Europe e 23,966 | ae } | 11,024 | 2,000 405 
Japan 3 | 14,858 | : i 7,582 } a as 
ras excluding Japan ‘38,960 80, 014 | 76,348 2,425 | 
Indonesia .. ‘ 21,288 98,476 | 11,519 
U.S. of America -. | 73,446 | 287,235 h 225,063 | 576 <a 
Other eet 1,173_,@ 244,260 | 0359,274 4,154 | 6,496 
Total .. | 514,808 [3,177,285 |4 6hg28 | 490,158 | 934,112 |1,202,694 








(a) Part of these imports inay originate from Other British Countries, Europe, or Asia, excluding 
Japan. 


4. Shipping.—The following table shows the number of entrances and clearances 
combined, and the corresponding net tonnage for overseas vessels at ports during the 
years 1938-39, 1940-41 and 1947-48 to 1949-50 :— 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA: OVERSEA SHIPPING. 








Year. i Number. | Net Tons. 
1938-39 a re oe 215 | 461,199 
1940-41 . . .: 217 489,469 
1947-48 - ay a, 178 253,621 
1948-49 bg a cel z18 398,618 
1949-50 eee a sel - 236 498,107 


« 


Nors.—The figures above exclude ships of war and Government vessels. 





Of the 1949-50 totals, British vessels constituted 216 with an aggregate net tonnage 
of 443,719. Total entrances in 1949~50 numbered 121 (250,052 net tons), and total 
clearances were 115 (248,055 net tons), 


§ 7. Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure of Papua for the years 1938-39, 1940-41 and 1947~48 
to 1949-50 were as follows :— 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA : REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

















Ordinary V otes 


22,075 ee a ; 102,316 160,078 425,381 
116,275 32,633 | 366,408 510,451 797.537 
Public Works .. 25,458 rae 886 320.352 | 301,888 796,607 
Native Affairs .. 2,522 1,763 i 241,047 236,657 335.678 








7 (£.) 
Particulars. 1938-39. 1940-41. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Revenue— 
Customs a 54,606 775359 221,661 275,123 324,190 
Commonwealth Grant : 42,500 2,500 7572449 | 1,607,828 | 1,903,313 
Lands 6,013 7,700 11,117 10,403 14,489 
Fees, fines, ete, 9,501 10,050 9,605 10,606 13,391 
Other a 53,203 51,909 81,797 87,934 | 108,374 
Total oe ee 165,823 189,518 | 1,081,629 | 1,991,894 | 2,361,757 
Expenditure— i < 
Medical ; 
| 


Total 


166,330 * ' 139.0 forere} 44930, 123 | 1,418,074 | 2,325,203 
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The table above and that on page 369 show separate particulars of the respective 
territories. When civil administration was resumed on 30th October, 1945, both 
territories were combined under one provisional administration. The Papua and New 
Guinea Act 1949, which came into force on Ist July, 1949, approved.the placing of the 
Territory of New Guinea under the International Trusteeship system and provided for an 
Administrative Union, one Administrator, one Supreme Court and one Public Service. 
In order to provide a comparison with 1938-39, combined particulars are shown below 
for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 



























































(£.) 
Particulars. | 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
REVENUE. 
Taxation— : ' \ 
Customs Duties a +» | 257,460 48, 775 303,995 | 530,170 | 806,798 | 915,036 
Stamp Duties .. 4 hie 7,061 261 11,039 6,048 20,691 8,211 
Licences ne ae bie 15,185 74h 6,000 ) 33,353 16,380 17,574 
Other Taxes on ny a5 45,831 ia oe xe ais ask 
Commonwealth Grants Be oe 42,500 | 252,740 |2,018,673 |1,866,942 {3,196,668 |4,184,454 
Post Office oe ie e 40,548 6,618 27,970 41,127 51,896 52,707 
lands .. aie = a2 24,429 97 5,364 | 16,894 | 19,175 | 25,738 
Forestry .. oe fe ee (a) 10 10,684. 43,193 46,480 34,849 
Agriculture die és she 11,381 4 3,920 37,045 25,752 31,738 
Mining— 
Royalty on Gold ++ 1b 107,975 = 9,451 35,581 49,053 58,636 
Other .. sie 18,682 540 1,669 14,218 10,867 12,248 
Harbour Dues, Whartage, etc. ah | 16,930 1,758 11,773 110,109 107,494 128,819 
Fees, Fines and Forfeitures, nei. .. | 11,122 1,958 10,861 17,972 22,965 29,799 
Electric Light and Power Supply % 6,094 ee 1,303 10,768 18,455 30,837 
Other Revenue .. : . 36,969 4,660 | 59,968 39,412 37,263 54,328 
Total Se ee +» | 642,167 318,162 |2,482,679 |2,780,832 14,429,939 |5,584,974 
EXPENDITURE. 
Post Office 4 ie me Ng 875 10,986 46,687 78,867 | 105,558 | 151,733 
Social Expenditure— | | 2 ‘ ' 
Education 12,904 3,090 36,695 103,00 147,23 395,90. 
manic Health Services, ” Hospitals, i : : Boe 
oe 113,571 32,905 174,794 303,699 564,025 908,49 
ley “Order and Public Satety ae 92,797 23,562 | 112,672 | 164,440 | 232,898 315°S4 
Grants to Missions for Education and H 
Medical Services 14,238 8,476 16,227 22,366 41,713 46,021 
District Services and Native Affairs . 128,398 87,063 . 435,723 | 583,068 | 733,553 | 788,174 
Wages duc to seats under Pre-war 
Contracts re 35340 77105 13,970 2,633 95 
Compensation to Natives’ for war 
injuries and war damage ie a 10,322 | 189,580 | 289,032 | 368,486 | 272,567 
New Works, Buildings, etc... | -. 0 69,146 21,672 87,219 | 242,974 | 628,879 | 919,933 
Other Public Works and Services | 57,422 37,976 | 260,800 | 414,478 | 488,127 | 745,199 
Electric Light and Power 2,837 450 6,732 52,235 76,523 116,802 
Legislative. General Administration 
and Other Expenditure .. _ 179,514 60,582 |e 859,137 | 418,914 | 621,745 | 887,955 
Total a oe «+ | 679,702 | 300,424 |2,303,371 [2,687,051 |4,011,378 |5,548,420 
(a) Included with Lands. (6) Trust Territory of New Guinea only. (c) Includes purchases 


from Commonwealth Disposals Commission, £659,541 


TRUST TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 
§ 1. General Description. 


The land area of the Territory of New Guinea is about 93,000 square miles and the 
area including the sea within the lines drawn through its extreme outer points is more 
than 1,000,000 square miles. As the coast of the Territory has not been completely 
surveyed, the areas of the various islands are known only approximately. 
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‘The.approximate areas of the principal islands together with the small islands 
adjacent thereto are as follows :— 


_AREA OF TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 
(Sq. Miles.) 











Particulars. APP rlele 

North-East New Guinea (also called ‘‘ The Mainland ”’) wa 69,700 
Bismarck Archipelago— 

New Britain... 3,5 £5 ey .. 14,600 

New Ireland... _ ys af ‘% 3340 

Lavongai .: iss sé is 4 460 

Admiralty Island Pe oe ome aA 800 19,200 
Solomon Islands— 

Bougainville... oe Les “8 t 3,880 

Buka .. ia ee ie ioe - 220 4,100 

Total is oe a ra a 93,000 








- Information regarding physiography and climate will be found in Official Year Book 
No. 22, p. 613, and in the Official Handbook of the Territory. 


§ 2. Government. 


1. The Military Occupation (1914-18 War)—On 17th September, 1914, the Acting 
Governor of German New Guinea signed terms of capitulation with the officer commanding 
a Naval and Military Expedition sent from Australia, and thereafter the Territory was 
under military administration until the establishment of Civil Government on 9th May, 
1921. : 

2. Mandate (1920)—In 1919 it was decided by the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers that the Territory of New Guinea, which Germany gave up as one of the terms 
of peace, should be entrusted under Mandate from the League of Nations to the 
‘Government of the Commonwealth. The issuing of the Mandate was, however, delayed, 
and it was not until 17th December, 1920 that its terms were settled, and the Mandate 
itself did not reach Australia until April, 1921. 

The terms of the Mandate are given in Official Year Book No. 33 (see p. 264). 


3. 1939-45 War.—For the events following the outbreak of the Pacific War and the 
‘formation of the Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration in 1945, see p. 345 ante. 


4. Trusteeship (1946)—The Commonwealth Government undertook to place the 
Territory of New Guinea under the Trusteeship System established under the Charter 
of the United Nations. The Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory, under which the 
‘Government of Australia is the sole administering authority, was approved by the 
‘General Assembly of the United Nations Organization on 13th December, 1946. The 
terms of the Agreement are as follows :— 

Preamble: The Territory of New Guinea has been administered in accordance 
with Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations and in pursuance of a 
Mandate conferred upon His Britannic Majesty and exercised on his behalf by the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The Charter of the United Nations, signed at San Francisco on 26th June, 
1945, provides by Article 75 for the establishment of an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and supervision of such territories as may be placed 
thereunder by subsequent individual agreements. 

- The Government of Australia now undertakes to place the Territory of New 
Guinea under the trusteeship system, on the terms set forth in the present 
Trusteeship Agreement. : 
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Therefore, the General Assembly of the United Nations, acting in pursuancs 
of Article 85 of the Charter, approves the following terms of trusteeship for the 
Territory of New Guinea in substitution for the terms of the Mandate under which 
the Territory has been administered :— 

Article 1. The Territory to which this trustecship agreement applies 
(hereinafter called the Territory) consists of that portion of the island of New 
Guinea and the groups of islands administered therewith under the Mandate 
dated 17th December, 1920, conferred upon His Britannic Majesty and exercised 
by the Government of Australia. 

Article 2. The Government of Australia (hereinafter called the Administering 
Authority) is hereby designated as the sole authority which will exercise the 
administration of the Territory. 

Article 3. The Administering Authority undertakes to administer the 
Territory in accordance with the provisions of the Charter and in such a manner 
as to achieve in the Territory the basic objectives of the international trusteeship 
system, which are set forth in Article 76 of the Charter. 

Article 4. The Administering Authority will be responsible for the peace, 
order, good government and defence of the Territory and for this purpose will have 
the same powers of legislation, administration and jurisdiction in and over the 
Territory as if it. were an integral part of Australia, and will be entitled to apply 
to the Territory, subject to such modifications as it deems desirable, such laws of 
the Commonwealth of Australia as it deems appropriate to the needs and conditione 
of the Territory. 

Article 5. It is agreed that the Administering Authority, in the exercise 
of its powers under Article 4, will be at liberty to bring the Territory intoa customs, 
fiscal or administrative union or federation with other dependent territories under 
its jurisdiction or control, and to establish common services between the Territory 
and any or all of these territories, if (in its opinion) it would be in the interests of 
the Territory and not inconsistent with the basic objectives of the trusteeship 
system to do so. 

Article 6. The Administering Authority further undertakes to apply 
in the Territory the provisions of such international agreements and such 
recommendations of the specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 of the 
Charter as are, in the opinion of the Administering Authority, suited to the needs 
and conditions of the Territory and conducive to the achievement of the basie 
objectives of the trusteeship system. 

Article 7. The Administering Authority may take all measures in the 
Territory which it considers desirable to provide for the defence of the Territory 
and for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

Article 8. The Administering Authority undertakes that in the discharge 
of its obligations under Article 3 of this agreement— 

1. Tt will co-operate with the Trusteesl.ip Couacil in the discharge of all 
the Council’s functions under Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter. 
2. Tt will, in aceordance with its established policy— 

(a) take into consideraticn the custo:ns and usages of the inhabitants 
of New Guinea and respect the rights and safeguard the interests 
both present and future of the indigenous inhabitants of the 
Territory and, in particular, ensure that no rights over native 
land in favour of any person not an indigenovs inhabitant of 
New Guinea may be created or transferred except with the 
consent of the competent public authority : 

(&) promote, ss may be appropriate to the circumstances of the 
Territory, the educational and cultura! advancement of the 
inhabitants ; 

(c) assuce to the inhabitants of the Territory, as may be appropriate 
to the particular circumstances of the Territory and its peoples, 
a progressively increasing share in the administrative and other 
services of the Territory ; 
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(d) guarantee to the inhabitants of the Territory, subject only to the 
requirements of public order, freedom of speech, of the press, 
of assembly, of petition, freedom of conscience and worship and 
freedom of religious teaching. 


5. Administration.—For particulars of the administration of the Territory of New 
Guinea prior to the setting-up of the Papua and New Guinea Administration see 
Official Year Book No. 36 and earlier issues. 

For administrative purposes the Territory is divided into the following districts :— 
New Britain, comprising New Britain and adjacent islands; Morobe, Madang, 
Central Highlands, and Sepik on the mainland; New Ireland, comprising New Ireland, 
Lavongai and adjacent islands; Manus, comprising the Admiralty Group; and Kieta, 
the former German portion of the Solomon Islands. Each district is under a District 
Officer, assisted by a small staff. 


§ 3. Population. 


t. Nonsindigenous Population.—{i) General. The number of the non-indigenous 
population enumerated at the Census of 30th June, 1947, was 6,200, of whom 4,369 were 
males and 1,831 were females. There were 5,627 full-bloods, of whom 3,412 were 
-Europeans and 2,215 non-Europeans. Hialf-castes with one of the parents a European 
numbered 573. 

At the 30th June, 1950 the non-indigenous population was estimated at 8,680. 

The following table shows the non-indigenous population enumerated at the last 
three censuses and as estimated at 30th June, 1950 :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA: NON-INDIGENOUS POPULATION. 






































Race 4th April, { 30th June, { 30th June, | 3oth June, 
ery 1g2t. 1933. 1947. 19590. 
cae | 
Full- blood— | 
European - a Ef 1,288 | 3,194 3,412 
Non-European— ; vor aa ae 
Chinese 42 ie a 1,424 1,449 1,769 
Other... - oa 392 381 446 
(b) 
Toral LCE ws a | 1,816 1,830 2,215 
Halt-caste (a) 69 | 195 373 
Grand Total dg dar 3173 | 5,216 | 6,200 8,680 
' : i 
(a) Persons who have European blood to the extent of one-half. (b) Not available. 


, (ii) European Population. The number of the European population for various years 
since 1885 is shown in the following table. At 30th June, 1947 the European population 
was 3,412, of whom 2,604 were males and 808 females. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA : EUROPEAN POPULATION, 


Year. Number. Year. Number. 
1885 se ie ae 64 1939 = is 4.608 
1933 Pes Pe os 3.191 1940 a o. wake 45399 
1937 ae * em 4,286 1941 ie dew Pr 4,101 


1938 si oe me 45445 , 1947 as ae - 3.412 
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(iii) Asiatic Population. Malays seem to have been the first Asiatics brought by the 
Germans to German New Guinea ; 37 of them were recorded on the mainland in 1885. 
About 1889 the New Guinea Company began to bring Chinese, Malavs and Javanese 
in growing numbers from Singapore and Java to work on the plantations; in the year 
1892 there were about 1,800 Asiatics on the mainland. By 1898 the number had 
decreased to 300 or 400, but it had risen to 1,830 at the time of the 1933 Census and 
at 30th June, 1941, numbered 2,228, of whom 2,199 were Chincse and 29 Japanese. The 
Japanese at the 1933 Census numbered 73. The Chinese are occupied mainly as skilled 
artisans and small traders. At the census of 30th June, 1947, non-Europeans numbered 
2,215, of whom Chinese (1,769) and Filipinos (276) constituted the major proportion. At 
the same date half-castes with one of the parents a European numbered 573. 


2. Native Population——As a considerable portion of the Territory was not under 
Government influence at that time, the pre-war census of native population was not 
complete. A census of areas under Administration control is at present being conducted, 
and the number of natives enumerated by 30th June, 1950 and the estimated number of 
uncounted natives are shown in the following table :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA: ENUMERATED AND ESTIMATED NATIVE 
POPULATION AS AT 30th JUNE, 1950. 

















Enumerated.(a) 
District. ——_—__—_-—--—————; Bstimatea. | Stand 
Males. Females. Persons. 
Central Highlands es 134,905 120,493 255,398 231,700 487,008 
Sepik .. . . 77,018 64,329 | 141,347 24,000 | 165,347 
Madang vs 6s 53,876 33,855 87,731 16,000 103,731 
Morobe .. os ie 60,739 56,724 117,463 28,450 145,913 
New Britain Ss ks 41,072 37.413 79:385 goo 80,285 
New Ireland... . 18,960 15,993 34,953 + 34,953 
Bougainville be ae 22,080 IQ,IIt 41,191 ar 41,191 
Manus .. 23 srs 6,389 6,198 12,587 ! es 12,587 
Total a ae 415,939 354,116 770,055 301,050 | 1,071,105 








(a) These figures are based on the results of the census up to 30th June, 1950. The census was then 
still proceeding in most districts. 


$ 4. The Natives. 


1. General.—The natives are divided into two main groups—Melanesian and 
Papuan-—the former, with a few exceptions, constituting the pepulation of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, ‘the Solomon Islands, and the coastal districts of the New Guinea mainland, 
the latter inhabiting the interior of the mainland. Odd tribes of Negritos exist in the- 
mountains of New Guinea. There is a strain of Papuan, and, possibly, of Polynesian. 
blood in the Admiralty Islanders, while the Western Islanders and the inhabitants of' 
the small islands east and south-cast of New Irelard are Micronesiars. (See Official 
Year Book No. 16, p. 670, and Official Handbook of the Territory, Pt. V.) 


2. Land Tenure.—Native customs in regard to the ownership and use of land may be- 
briefly outlined as follows. The ownership and use of the land are generally individual. 
although, in some rare cases. particularly in North Bougainville, the communal system 
exists. in districts where a great many coco-nut palms are growing on native lands it 
is often found that the land is the property of a chief or of one of the old men of the: 
tribe, and that the coco-nut palms growing thereon are divided into small groves, and 
are the property of several members of the tribe. Customs with regard to the use of 
unoccupied forest lands vary. Right of inheritance to land is almost invariably through 
the maternal branch. (See Official Year Book No. 17, p. 634, and Official Handbook of 
the Territory.) 
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3. Research Work.—During the German occupation of the Territory a certain 
amount of research work was carried out, partly by scientific expeditions, and partly 
by missionaries and by a local resident. Tor many years an anthropologist was engaged 
consolidating the work already done, and extending it throughout the Territory. The 
results of his work appear in special reports. 


4. Education.—Provision for the education of natives is made in the Ordinance 
of 1922-1938 under which the Administrator is authorized to establish schools, grant 
money therefor, prescribe instruction, and arrange for the training of teachers and other 
matters. Natives are liable to pay education tax, but none has been collected since 
1922-23. The European teachers have been recruited from Education Departments in 
Australia. During the year ended 30th June, 1950, 35 schools were maintained by the 
Administration for native children, three for part-native and Malay children, eight for 
European and four for Asian children. In addition, the Missions conducted different 
‘grades of schools having a tota] enrolment of 85,467 native students. Sixteen European 
-and 302 Asian children also attended Mission schools. To assist the Missions in their 
educational work, the Administration’ provides professional advice and certain items of 
equipment and text-books. In addition to this assistance, the sum of £82,310 was 
distributed amongst the Missions as grants-in-aid during the year ended 30th June, 1950. 
Of this amount £53,930 was for reconstruction training. 


5. Health of Natives.—The diseases taking the greatest toll of native life directly 
-or through lowering vitality are—Malaria, respiratory diseases, dysentery, frambeesia, 
yaws, tropical ulcer, hookworm, filariasis and beri-beri. 


The Health Department of the Administration consists of—(i) a staff of medical 
officers, medica] assistants and orderlies; (ii) native hospitals at Government stations 
and sub-stations (its staff also supervises hospitals on plantations) ; (iii) a laboratory ; 
(iv) a training system for natives as medical orderlies; (v) a scheme of distribution of 
medical necessaries; and (vi) leprosaria. It also undertakes the general oversight of 
‘sanitary conditions. - : 


6. Missions.—A number of mission societies operate in the Territory. 

The Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus works in the Bismarck Archipelago, the 
Society of the Holy Ghost, the Franciscan Order and the Society of the Divine Word 
along the coast of north-east New Guinea from Sek to the Dutch border and in the 
‘Central Highlands, and the Marists in Buka and Bougainville. These are Roman Catholic 
Missions, The Protestant Missions are the Australian Methodist Mission in New Britain 
and New Ireland, the New Zealand Methodist Mission in Bougainville, the Lutheran 
Mission (supported and staffed by the Lutheran Churches in Australia and America) 
which works in Morobe, Madang, the Central Highlands, New Britain and Manus, the 
Melanesian Mission (Anglican) in New Britain, the Seventh Day Adventist Mission in 
Bougainville, New Britain, the mainland of New Guinea and Manus, the East and West 
Indies Bible Mission and the Baptist Mission in the Central Highlands. The South Seas 
Evangelical Mission (Undenominational) and the Assemblies of God Mission are also 
‘working in the Sepik area. All these societies include teaching with their missionary work. 


§ 5. Land Tenure. 


1. Acquisition and Ownership of Land.—The principles governing the .acquisition 
‘and ownership of land and types of tenure available in New Guinea are in general similar 
to those which obtain in Papua. In New Guinea, although under the Land Ordinance 
1922-1950 grants of freehold estates may be made, as a matter of policy freehold estates 
-are no longer granted by the Administration, all grants now being restricted to leaseholds. 
However, in New Guinea the amount of freehold land of earlier origin held by private 
non-indigenous owners amounts to more than half a million acres. Freehold titles to 
this land, which includes a good dea] of plantation land, may betransferred by purchase 
‘subject only to the general provision in New Guinea that dealings in land are subject to 
the approval of the Administrator. 
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The area of the Territory of New Guinea is estimated at 59,520,000 acres, of which, 
at 30th June, 1950, 1.53 per cent. was alienated. The following tables show the- 
distribution according to tenure and particulars regarding leases in force in New Guinea. 
on 30th June, 1950. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA: LAND TENURE, 30th JUNE, 1950. 








Tenure. Area. 
Alienated— Acres. 
Held by private non- eneligenons inhabitants— 

Freehold as te se neers 519,380 
Leasehold = se ifs a cs _ 160,573 
Held by Administration .. x or ane ae 209,240 
Native Reserves(a) oe 2 a ss ts 26,611 
Total se oe a = 56 ant 915,804 
Held by Natives .. a ees es os are 58,604,196 
Total Area of New Guinea Ae a i 59,520,000 








{a) Vested in Director of District Services and Native Affairs as Trustee for Natives. 
TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA : LEASES IN FORCE, 30th JUNE, 1950. _ 





Class of Lease. No. of Leases. Area, 

Acres. 
Agricultural se oie wee a 456 143,509 
Pastoral ang sae as 3 9,496 
Residential and Business .. ee, so 418 454 
Special .. sis as ws i 58 854 
Mission .. ots on 455 1,606 
Leases granted to Chinese in towns .. a 214 58 
Long period leases from German régime fy 106 4,596 
Total + os ae a | 1,710 160,573 








2. Registration of Titles.—Under German law there was a sysiew of registration of’ 
titles in a “Ground Book,” but registration did not confer an indefeasible title. The 
German system has been replaced by one modelled on the Torrens plan, embodied in 
an Ordinance entitled the Lands Registration Ordinance 1924-1950. 


§ 6. Production. 


t, General.—The products of the Territory are obtained from its agricultural, fishing 
and mining industries. The only manufacturing industry of importance is that of* 
desiccated coco-nut. Native subsistence agriculture, fishing and hunting produce most 
of the food requirements of the native population. The main native agricultural products. 
are taro, yams, sweet potatoes, ‘bananas and paw paw. Non-indigenous enterprise 
produces most of the commodities exported. Natives, however, do produce copra for- 
export and native enterprise in other fields of agricultural production for export purposes- 
is being encouraged. The principal agricultural products of New Guinea for the export 
trade are copra and rubber. Most of the timber milled during 1949-50 was absorbed 
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by local building requirements ; exports of timber were only about one per cent. of total 
production. The main products of fisheries exported from New Guinea are trochus and 
green snail shell. Gold is the principal mineral mined. 


2. Agriculture.—(i) General. The principal agricultural product of New Guinea 
is copra. Before the 1939-1945 War the peak annual exports of copra were 76,400 tons 
in 1936-37. The plantations suffered considerable damage during the war, but re- 
habilitation has been rapid and although 25 to 30 per cent. of palms were lost owing to 
war damage and abandonment, and the economic value of many remaining palms 
deteriorated owing to loss of the major portion of a number of plantations, production is 
now again approaching pre-war levels. Little replanting of damaged areas has taken 
place but a number of palms which were immature pre-war are now in bearing. Losses 
due to strangulation by secondary growth consequent upon abandonment were heavy 
amongst immature palms. Apart from coco-nuts, the main export crops were cocoa and 
coffee. Cocoa, by reason of extensive post-war plantings prompted by favorable prices, 
is now approximating the pre-war Icvels of exports. In 1949-50 207 tons of cocoa beans 
were exported from New Guinea. The average annual exports for the three years 1937-38 
to 1939-40 were 243 tons. Coffee plantations which suffered extensive damage during 
the war are being rejuvenated, but their rehabilitation has not been rapid and the export 
of coffee beans in 1949-50 amounted to only 15 tons as compared with 63 tons in 1939-40. 
Owing to greatly increased prices, however, the value of the exports for 1949-50 (£2,797) 
exceeded that of the exports for 1939-40 (£2,060). The increased prices are creating 
interest in this crop among planters. New Guinea, like Papua, is capable of producing 
the wide range of crops described on p. 350 and development of these crops is 
being encouraged. 


(ii) Plantations. Tables giving details of crops planted and areas and yields of 
plantations in 1939-40 and planted areas from 1885 to 1940 are shown in Year Book No. 
38, pp. 379 and 380. 

(iii) Agricultural Experimentation and Agricultural Extension. The Department of 
Agriculture, Stock and Fisheries of the Territory has been active since the war in carrying 
out experiments in tropical agriculture, mainly at three experimental stations. Aiyura 
Experimenta] Station in the New Guinea highlands has carried out experiments in growing 
cinchona, tea, coffee, food crops and various cover crops, in addition to experiments with 
timbers, live-stock and soil surveys. The Lowlands Experimenta] Station at Keravat 
on the Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain has done concentrated work on coco-nuts, cocoa, 
coffee, rubber, spices, manila hemp, jute, cotton, cover crops, sweet potato, rice and yams. 
This station has worked intensively on diseases and pests of coco-nuts, cocoa and oil 
palms. At Garaina, south of Lae on the New Guinea mainland, experiments are being 
conducted in the growing of tea and also coffee and cinchona. The experimental stations 
form an important part of agricultural extension programmes designed to service existing 
and developing agricultural industries and to teach agricultural techniques to the native 
peoples. Particnlar attention has been paid to promoting the growing by native enterprise 
of rice and ground nuts. Rice production by native growers is expanding, particularly 
in the vicinity of Madang, Rabaul, Buin, Wewak and Aitape. At present only upland 
types are in use. 


3. Liveestock.—Little natural pasture is at present accessible in the Territory of 
New Guinea, though investigations have proved that good cattle country exists in the 
vicinity of the lower Sepik River, the nearest point of access being Maricnberg, 38 miles 
from the river mouth. The swampy country through which the Sepik passes is not 
itself suitable for cattle. Apart from pasture lands which have been discovered in the 
‘Sepik area, in the Markham and Ramu Valleys there is excellent cattle country from Lae 
to Wau, and further inland to the upper Ramu and Purari. In the gold-fields area, also, 
large valleys of open country exist, probably suitable for grazing and stock-raising. An 
‘experiment is at present being conducted by the E. J. Hallstrom Trust in the breeding of 
Romney Marsh shcep at Nondug! in the Central Highlands District of the Territory of 
New Guinea. 
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Soils are variable and often the terrain is broken : however, the loose, coral-derived’ 
soils and those from pumice and volcanic sands are gently undulating. The foothill soil 
is heavier, being generally a mixture of volcanic and sedimentary types. The hinterland 
soils are often heavy and lateritic. Generally, there is more good land on the island. 
groups than on the mainland, except in certain valleys such as the Markham and Sepik. 


District Agricultural Stations are located throughout the Territory. In the 
selection of sites for these, special consideration has been given to areas which suffered 
most under enemy occupation. Each of these Stations is in the charge of a District 
Agricultura! Officer whose functions are largely those of extension. As a first step towards 
improving live-stock breeds and animal husbandry methods, a piggery has been established 
at each Station and stocked with imported Berkshires. 


Pigs in many parts of the country were almost entirely annihilated during the 
Japanese occupation. As the pig is one of the chief sources of meat to most natives, a 
serious unbalancing of the native diet has been brought about in such areas. Pigs are 
also of considerable importance to the native people in social prestige, wealth and as a 
medium of exchange. With a view to increasing the number and the quality of pigs 
at present available, small studs of pure breeds have been established. From these 
studs, pigs of a superior type will be made available to natives, especially good type 
boars. It is hoped in this way gradually to improve the standard of native pigs. 


A Quarantine Ordinance is in operation in the Territory and this is largely under the 
control of the Department of Public Health, in co-operation with the Department of 
Agriculture, Stock and Fisheries. 


All stock introduced is carefully inspected in Australia prior to shipment, and on 
arrival is again inspected and treated for internal and external parasites. The stock is. 
not allowed to land if parasites not already existent in the Territory are present on 
inspection. 


4. Timber.—An investigation of the timber resources was made by the 
Commonwealth Inspector-General of Forests, and a report in connexion therewith was 
published in 1926. According to this report, while offering no prospects of immediate 
gain to large sawmilling interests, the Territory possesses forest potentialities of a high 
order. Surveys of the timber resources of the Morobe District indicate that there are 
approximately 500 million super. feet. of timber in the pine forests of the Bulolo Valley. 
This is supporting sawmills cutting for local use, and flitches are also being exported to. 
Australia for the manufacture of battery separator veneer. It is proposed to harvest 
this forest over a period of years and progressively re-afforest the area. Sawmills con- 
trolled by the Administration are established at Lae and Keravat, and are supplying 
local requirements. The log export trade has not yet recovered, but in 1949-50 ship- 
ments of some 926,399 super. feet of timber in the log were made, 


The Forestry Ordinance 1936-1937 provides for the issue of permits and licences to- 
cut timber. Present policy calls for the orderly development of the timber industry 
on sound forestry principles; the grant of emergency timber permits to provide timber 
for Territory requirements ; the disposal by public tender of timber areas designated by 
forest officials of the Territory ; and the development of the pine stand in the Bulolo. 
Valley by a joint company in which the Commonwealth Government shall have a majority 
shareholding. Timber growing on native lands cannot be acquired by private purchasers 
direct from the natives but must be obtained through the Administration. A royalty 
is payable on all forest produce taken under permit or licence. Some 26 permits covering 
approximately 200,000 acres, which were in force when the war intervened, were extended 
to cover the five-year period of suspension. 
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5. Fisherics.—The wealth of the waters of the Territory has been little exploited. 
Fish are caught at many places along the coast to supply the small local demand of the 
natives and of the few resident Europeans. Pearl-shell is exported in fair quantities, 
while béche-de-mer, trochus-shell and tortoise-shell also figure amongst the exports. 
The value of marine products exported in 1949-50 was £17,219. A survey of the Territorial 
waters, undertaken with the co-operation of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization with a view to ascertaining the fisheries resources and developing 
these and the shell industries, was completed during 1949-50. 


6. Mining.—Except for gold there has been little mining in New Guinea. Gold has 
been discovered on the Waria, the Ramu, the Francisco, and the Markham Rivera, 
and in tributaries of the Sepik River. Rich gold was discovered in the Morobe 
District in 1926: the field is situated about 90 miles (40 by air) inland from Lae, the 
nearest coastal port. Communication is established with the coast by a regular aeroplane 
service and by road transport. Osmiridium is reported to have been found on the upper 
tributaries of the Ramu, and platinum on the Kabenau River. Copper has been 
discovered in the form of chalcopyrite and malachite in the Baining District. Iron occurs 
as magnesite and hematite in the Baining District, apparently in large quantities. 
Sulphur occurs in several localities in the volcanic regions of the Territory. Brown coal 
has been found on the mainland in the vicinity of Astrolabe Bay, and in the southern 
portion of New Ireland. 


Mining is regulated by the Mining Ordinance 1928-1947. Copies of the Ordinance 
and Regulations made thereunder may be ehiinet from the Secretary. Department 
of Territories, Canberra. 


The following table shows the production of gold during the years 1938-39, 
1940-41 and 1947-48 to 1949-50 :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA : GOLD PRODUCTION. 








Year. | Quantity. Value.(a) 

~ | “Fine oz. a £ 
1938-39 £g eA - sad 237,705 2,153,018 
1940-41 “ns ae a a 263,113 2,808,835 
1947-48 | 82,852 891,696 
1948-49 | 91,296 982,574 
1949-50 cols 4 84,958 1,209,001 








* (a) Valued at average price realized { for fine gold in Australia. 


Since the high market price of gold has been maintained, the search for profitable 
areas in various parts of the Territory has not diminished and svstematic testing by 
drilling and other means has been undertaken on alluvial areas previously considered 
unworthy of attention. Although there were no new discoveries of alluvial or reef gold 
during 1949-50, work proceeded steadily on the known gold-bearing areas. 


A search for petroleum has been actively conducted on the mainland. The Petroleum 
Ordinance 1936 has been superseded by the Petroleum (Prospecting and Mining) Ordinance 
1938-1947, which has facilitated the carrying out of geological surveys and prospecting 
activities generally. On 30th June, 1950, two permits to search for petroleum were 
in force. 


§ 7. Trade. 


1. Customs Tariff—As from 1st July, 1950, a new customs tariff came into force, 
This provides high revenue rates on ale, spirits, wines, timepieces, cigarette papers, 
fancy goods, jewellery and certain apparel and piece goods made of silk. Of 72 items 
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mentioned in the import schedule, 55 are on the free list. The new tariff allows duty-free 
treatment of necessities, but increases rates on non-necessities. The purpose of the 
revision is to relieve both general industrial costs and the basic costs of living with a view 
to encouraging further development of the Territory. The rate of duty on items not 
specified in the schedule is 10 per cent. ad valorem. No preferential rates are specified in 
the schedule. 


Export duties are levied on copra, trepang, shell, feathers and sulphur. When the 
price, or the assessed value of copra is less than £5 158. per ton no tariff is imposed. but 
when the price exceeds this figure but is not more than £11 per ton 23. 6d. per ton is 
charged ; thereafter the charge increases on a sliding scale to 11s. 6d. per ton as the price 
rises to £18, with an additional 2s. per ton for every further increase of £1 in the price of 
copra. Imports in 1949-50 amounted to £4,791,799 on which £435,189 was received in 
import duties, while £254,489 was paid in export duties and royalties. 


Provision is made in the Australian Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea 
Preference) 1396 for the free entry into Australia of certain goods produced and imported 
direct from the Territory of New Guinea (see Chapter X1I.—Trade), and a proclamation 
of 25th September, 1935 exempted from primage duty goods produced or manufactured 
in the Territory. 


2. Imports and Exports.—Values of the principal items of imports and exports for 
the years 1938-39, 1940-41 and 1947-48 to 1949-50 are shown below. The values of 
exports are expressed in Australian currency, but it is not possible to determine accurately 
the currency of the £ in the table of imports. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
(£.) 





om | A 

1 1 { 

Particulars. 1 1938-39. | 1940-41. 1947~48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
} 


Imports. 


152,023 | 127,464 | 441,391 | 546,683 | 722,518 
158,895 | 145,070 | 480,168 | 767,728 | 692,387 
54,969 | 46,753 | 72,186 | 154,724 | 182,039 
63,122 | 51,931 | 170,545 | 154,029 | 269,029 





Foodstuffs of anima] origin 
Foodstuffs of vegetable origin 
Spirituous and alcoholic liquors . 
‘fobacco and preparations thereof 





Live animals .. 1,328 508 | 16,513 10,553 13,349 
Animal substances 1,124 | 179 | 2s ars 302 
Vegetable substances and fibres . 3,307 2,386 |! 3,097 6,611 5,599 


Apparel, textiles and manufac- 
tured fibres. . 


; 138,077 | 93,164 | 429,837 | 562,418 | 565,497 
Oils, fats and waxes 


{ 
i 
i 
hee 725153 1 256,196 | 453,387 288,965 


















Paints and varnishes 10,934 7,818 | 23,643 30,350 43,439 
Stones and minerals 8,164 53439 1,424 2,801 9,456 
Metals, manufactures and mach- ! i 
iner 0,781 1 252,750 | 68 3,044,340 |1,164,36 
Rubber and leather and manu- ee ! ee see eici iis 
factures thereof ae 16,365 | 16,739 35,325 42,867 62,444 
Wood and wicker 29,195 | 9,105 | 43,054 78,814 | 141,879 
Earthenware, cement, glass, ete. 13,215 | 8,383 ; 25,751 40,492 64,464 
Paper and stationery Pee 22,829 | 19,122 ; 69,613 575279 65,337 
Jewellery and fancy goods ns 14,133 10,045 49,284 76,145 81,844 
Optical and scientific instruments 22,318 | 17,140 28,825 57;003 755251 
Drugs, chemicals and fertilizers . . 46,163 45,539 66,830 99,889 |} 104,926 
Miscellaneous 47,992 | 30,441 | 198.184 | 207,760 | 238,621 
| I 
Total 1,340,835 | 962,129 °3,105,008 |4,393,873 14,791,790 
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TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—continued. 














( 4.) ; 
Particulars. 1938-39. | 1940~41. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Exports. 
Copra a “3 .. | 727,949 | 266,970 | 625,662 ]1,522,681 |2,264,114 
Cocoa sais ed we 6,580 11,680 16,976 36,413 31,247 
Trepang a Pa ays 2,025 1,870 ee a ae 
Shell (trochus, etc.) .. .. 10,560 72383 21,092 24,424 16,636 
Tortoise-shell ne ae 89 2 i 2 
Gold sve oe .. |2,129,263 12,797,226 | 851,570 | 982,572 7,211,569 
Desiccated coco-nut .. od 69,960 93,850 a 31,373 | 123,142 
Rubber fe st <s 4,050 19,027 3 5 3 
Miscellaneous es i: 23,419 | 55,976 | 411,775 | 604,787 | 588,270 
Total = .. [2,973,895 13,253,984 |1,927,075 |3,202,257 14,234,978 








Included in Miscellaneous in the table above are surplus war stores exported 
by purchasers, 


3. Direction of Trade.—Particulars of the countries of origin of the imports into 
the Territory of New Guinea and of destination of the goods shipped therefrom during 
the years 1939-40, 1948-49 and 1949-50 are given in the following table. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA: DIRECTION OF TRADE. 




















en (£.) noes 
Imports Exports 
Country. i a a i 
1939-40. 1948-49. | 1949-59. 1939-40. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 
= oo fs eee eee 
Australia ar 583,291 + 2,693,647 | 2,914,594 13,283,246 | 2,614,367 | 2,546,386 
United Kingdom {| 119,042! 273,831 | 333,733 | 220,200 | 268,744 | 1.533.150 
Other British 
Countries .. 555306 | 57:879 i 308,367 | 316,595 54,311 
China. . ae 87,412 | 304.310 | 86,595 11,115 sue 12,912 
Japan ve 34,921 | ’ 7,266 
France a6 2,523 ' 12,291 é3 si 
Germany ee 17,430 fe os 2,669 23 130 
U.S.A. a 247,189 ; 518,576! 565,385 62,529 2,524 | 587 
Other. . awe 120,983 1(a)545,630 |(@)583,125 81,804 27! 87,001 
Total .. | 1,268,097 | 4,393,973 4791-799 3,681,120 3,202,257 4,234,973 


‘ i { 





(a) Part of these imports may originate from Other Pritish Countries, Japan, Wrance or Germany. 


The bulk of the imports into the Territory of foodstuffs, beer, coal, paints, boats, 
launches and soap comes from Australia, which also supplies large quantities of machinery 
and metal manufactures, drugs, explosives, tokacco, cigarettes, apparel, boots, leather 
manufactures. timber, stationery and polishes. 
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§ 8. Shipping and Communication. 

1. General—A regular passenger and freight service between Australia and the 
Territory is operated by Burns Philp & Co. Ltd. Vessels engaged in the trade between 
Hong Kong and Australia also call at Territory ports. A regular coastal and inter-island 
shipping service for the carriage of cargo and passengers is maintained. The vessels 
for this purpose are provided by the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia and 
operate from and to the main ports in the Territory. Shipping within the Territory is 
regulated by the Shipping Ordinance 1936-1939 and the Coastal Shipping, Ports 
and Harbours Regulations. 

2. Oversea Tonnage in 1949-50.—The number and net tonnage of oversea vessels 
which entered and cleared the Territory during 1949-50 are shown hereunder. 


__TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA : OVERSEA SHIPPING, 1949-50. 


t 
| Vessels Entered. Vessels Cleared. Total. 














Nationality. r Fan, Dighie ce 
Number. | oN thee, | Number. | goXttee. , Number. 1. | pote, 
o oe { 
British .. re me 105 | 220,353 (a) 93 | 210,891 | 198 | 431,244 
Other e ol 9 17,055 | 9 | 17,655 18 | 35,310 
i a aii 
Total | II4, ‘238, 008 102 Ba 546 216 | 466,554 


i 
t 
! 
| 





(a) Five British vessels were still in Territorial waters at 30th sane 1950. The remaining seven 
British vessels cleared inwards to Territory ports and remained in the Territory for the coastal trade. 


3. Shipping, Ports and Inland Waterways.—Shipping services on a regular basis 
ply between Australia and the Territory, providing passenger and cargo accommodation. 
Cargo vessels have been chartered at various times to supplement the regular service. 
Vexsels of the Eastern and Australian Shipping Line on the Australia-Hong Kong service 
make calls at Rabaul with imports from Hong Kong. The Australian Government is 
responsible for the coastal and inter-island shipping service and it provides the vessels 
for the purpose. 

Main ports of call for oversea vessels are established at Lae, Madang and Finschhafen 
{mainland), Rabaul (New Britain), Kavieng (New Ireland) and Lorengau (Manus). Ports 
proclaimed under the Coastal Shipping Ports and Harbour Regulations for the service of 
local vessels are, in addition to the main ports above-mentioned, Salamaua, Wewak, 
Aitape and Wanimo (mainland), Gasmata and Talasea (New Britain), Namatanai (New 
Ireland), and Kieta and Buka Passage (Bougainville). 

There are no prepared inland watcrways. The natural river system is not generally 
suitable for vessels except those of small tonnage. There is a fair measure of traffic on the 
Sepik River. 

4. Land Communication—Means of communication on land are scanty. There 
are no railways. Roads lead from Rabaul to places within 30 or 40 miles, and there is 
a road 200 miles long in New Ireland and also a road from Lae to Wau in the Morobe 
District. Elsewhere there are few roads outside plantations and the District Officers’ 
stations, 

5. Air Transport and Civil Airfields —The discovery of gold in New Guinea resulted 
in great aviation activity in the vicinity of the gold-fields. On account of the mountainous 
country and dense undergrowth between the coast and the gold-fields the task of 
transporting food and stores to the fields and of bringing the gold to the seaboard by 
Jand was an irksome and costly process. The fields are situated about 90 miles (40 by 
air) inland from Lae. 

Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. operates a regular service from Australia to Lae, Madang, 
Rabaul, Bulolo and Wau with extensions to Finschhafen, 'orokina, Kavieng and Manus 
Island. Commercial aircraft operators located at Lae also maintain passenger and 
freight-carrying services to Wau, Bulolo, Mount Hagen, Kainantu, Goroka, Firfschhafen, 
Madang, Wewak, Aitape, Maprik and Angorum. Charters are undertaken to other parts 
of the Territory as occasion arises. 

Further reference to New Guinea air activities is contained in Chapter V.—Transport 
and Communication. 
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§ 9. Revenue and Expenditure. 


Details of the revenue collected from various sources and the expenditure during 
each of the years 1938-39, 1940-41 and 1947-48 to 1949-50 are given hereunder :— 
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- i (4) 
| 
Particulars. 1938-39. 1940-41. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
| _ 
REVENUE. 
| { 
Taxation— i | 
Customs” 214,629 | 158,221 | 418,618 | 639,169 | 719,665 
Licences . 13,796 10,408 8,148 13,782 14,959 
Native Head Tax bes 21,417 21,786 3s se a 
Stamp duties ape 6,467 3,906 1,312 17,650 7,071 
Postal — 27,163 | 15,583 H 21,349 29,109 31,566 
Lands 18,416 | 16,357 5,778 8,772 11,249 
Mining— 
Royalty on gold 107,975 | 119,792 35,581 49,053 58,596 
Other pe 16,403 50,995 13,321 10,372 10,556 
Fees and fines 17,947 13,615 8,367 12,359 18,408 
Sales of stores, etc. 2,170 ; 2,031 | 27,002 14,686 10,081 
Forestry ~ be be we 4 | 42,803 46,193 34,618 
Grant by Commonwealth Govern- : | a“ 
ment oe g See ot |1,109, 494 1,588, oe 2,281,140 
Miscellaneous 14,453 | 11,076 1 74430 8,060 25,308 
i f 
—-|- Soe Ee, 
Total 460,836 | 423,750 |1,699,203 |2,438,045 [3,223,217 
2s psi - ae EXPENDITURE. 
Treasury (@)545736 |(«)45,530 | 60,236 | 47,533 | 72,897 
Agriculture .. ae 19,424 19.475 | 47,782 | 110,094 | 156,679 
Public Justice - 34245 | 31,606 | $2,898 | 115,309 | 157,540 
Public Health 89,784 : 80,162 | 223,749 | 445,659 | 529,134 
Public Works ; 34,802 | 22,730 | 274,599 | 303,729 | 464,117 
District Services and Native Affairs | ; 125,876 . 106,107 | 584,776 | 772,003 | 667,217 
New Works eenae ' 48,509 | 114,736 | 387,913 | 521,216 
Native Welfare - | 6453 6,078 (0) (0) () 
Forestry Aa ie 1 33,9072 | 48,663 62,588 
Other 68,114 71,595 + 234,18 | 362,401 | 591,835 
: pa cae benis pcos, 
Total ; 502,580 ! 
t 


431,792 |1,656,929 oes 3,223,217 





(a) Includes Andit, subsequently included in Other. 


(6) Included elsewhere. 


Yor information for 1945-46 and 1946-47 see Papua, § 7, p. 354. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF NAURU. 


1. Generat.—Nauru is an oval-shaped atoll about 12 miles in circumference, having 
an area of about 5,263 acres, of which approximately two-thirds is phosphate-bearing. 
It is situated in latitude 0° 32’ south of the Equator and longitude 166° 55’ east of Green- 
wich. Portion of the island between the sandy beach and the coral cliffs is fertile, and it 
is there that the Nauruans reside. With the exceptior of a small fringe around an inland 
lagoon, the plateau which contains the phosphate deposits possesses few food plants and is 
uninhabited, but portion of the area has been planted with fruit trees. The system of 
land tenure is governed by an old custom, and, with the exception of small allotments 
held by the Government, the British Phosphate Commissioners and the Missions, the 
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whole of the island is owned by individual natives. The temperature range is from 76° 
at night to 94° during the day and the average humidity about 80 percent. Normally 
the rainfall is comparatively low for islands of the Pacific, the average for twenty years 
from 1920 to 1940 being 80.5 inches. However, falls as high as 181.76 inches during 
1940 and as low as 12.29 inches during 1950 have been recorded. 


2. History —The island, discovered by Captain Fearn in 1798, was annexed by 
Germany in 1888, and prior to 1914 was part of the protectorate of German New Guinea. 


In November, 1914, Nauru was occupied by a detachment from the Australian 
Naval and Military Expedition at Rabaul, and it was included in the cession of colonies 
made by Germany in 1919 to the Allied and Associated Powers, whose representatives 
agreed that a mandate for its administration should be conferred upon His Britannio 
Majesty. The mandate was confirmed by the Council of the League of Nations on 
17th December, 1920. On 2nd July, 19139, the British, Australian and New Zealand 
Governments agreed that the administration (which, since 1915, had been in charge of an 
official appointed by the British Colonial Office) should be vested in an Administrator, 
who took up duty in June, 1921. The agreement between the three Governments was 
approved by the Commonwealth Parliament in the Nauru Island Agreement Act 1919, 
and is shown in the Schedule to that Act. A supplementary agreement concerning 
Nauru was drafted in May, 1923, and ratified by the Commonwealth Parliament by the 
Nauru Island Agreement Act 1932. 


On 25th August, 1942, nine months after the outbreak of the war in the Paoific, 
communications with Nauru ceased, and the island was occupied by Japanese forces. 
It was re-occnpied by a joint Australian Naval and Military Force on 14th September, 
1945, and civil administration was re-established on 1st November, 1945. 


3. Trusteeship Agreement.—On 1st November, 1947 the General Assembly of the 
United Nations approved a Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory of Nauru submitted 
by the Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom in substitution 
for the terms of the mandate under which the Territory had been administered. This 
Agreement designates the Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom as the Joint Administering Authority, with the Government of Australia 
continuing, on behalf of the Administering Authority, to exercise full powers of legislation, 
administration and jurisdiction in and over the Territory. The terms of the Agreement 
sre as follows :— 

Preamble : In pursuance of a Mandate conferred upon His Britannic Majesty, 
the Territory of Nauru has been administered in accordance with Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations by the Government of Australia on the joint 
behalf of the Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The Charter of the United Nations, signed at San Francisco on 26th June, 1945, 
provides by Article 75 for the establishment of an international trusteeship system 
for the administration and supervision of such territories as may he placed there- 
under by subsequent individual agreements. 

His Majesty desires to place the Territory of Nauru under the trusteeship 
system and the Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom 
undertake to administer it on the terms set forth in the present Trusteeship 
Agreement. 

Therefore. the General Assembly of the United Nations, acting in pursuance 
of Article 85 of the Charter, approves the following terms of the trusteeship for 
the Territory of Nauru in substitution for the terms of the Mandate under which 
the Territory has been administered :— 

Article 1. The Territory to which the Trusteeship Agreement applies 
(hereinafter called the Territory) consists of the island of Nauru (Pleasant Island) 
situated approximately 167° longitude East and approximately 0° 25’ latitude 
South, being the Teriitory administered under the Mandate shove referred to. 

Article 2. The Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom (hereinafter called the Administering Authority) are hereby designated 
as the joint authority which will exercise the administration of the Territory. 
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Article 3. The Administering Authority undertakes to administer the 
Territory in accordance with the provisions of the Charter and in such a manner 
as to achieve in the Territory the basic objectives of the international trusteeship 
aystem, which are set forth in Article 76 of the Charter. 

Article 4. The Administering Authority will be responsible for the peace, 
order, good government and defence of the Territory, and for this purpose, in 
pursuance of an agreement made by the Governments of Australia, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom, the Government of Australia will on behalf of the 
Administering Authority and except and until otherwise agreed by the Govern- 
ments of Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom continue to exercise 
full powers of legislation, administration and jurisdiction in and over the 
Territory. 

Article 5. The Administering Authority undertakes that in the discharge of 
its obligations under Article 3 of this agreement— 

t. It will co-operate with the Trusteeship Council in the discharge of all 
the Council’s functions under Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter ; 
2. [t will, in accordance with its established policy— 

(a) take into consideration the customs and usages of the 
inhabitants of Nauru and respect the rights and safeguard 
the interests both present and future of the indigenous 
inhabitants of the Territory; and in particular ensure 
that no rights over native land in favour of any person 
not an indigenous inhabitant of Nauru may be created or 
transferred except with the consent of the competent 
public authority ; 

(6) promote, as may be appropriate to the circumstances of the 
Territory, the economic, social, educational and cultural 
advancement of the inhabitants ; 

(c) assure to the inhabitants of the Territory, as may be 
appropriate to the particular circumstan:es of the Territory 
and its peoples, a progressively increasing share in the 
administrative and other services of the Territory and take 
all appropriate measures with a view to the political 
advancement of the inhabitants in accordance with Article 
76 (b) of the Charter; 

(d) guarantee to the inhabitants of the Territory, subject only 
to the requirements of the public order, freedom of speech, 
of the press, of assembly and of petition, freedom of 
conscience and worship and freedom of religious teaching. 

Article 6. The Administering Authority further undertakes to apply in the 
Territory the provisions of such international agreements and such recommen- 
dations of the specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 of the Cherter as are, 
in the opinion of the Administering Authority, suited to the needs and conditions 
of the Territory and conducive to the achievement of the basic objectives of the 
trusteeship system. 

Article 7. In order to discharge its duties under Article 84 of the Charter 
and Article 4 of the present agreement, the Administering Authority may take all 
measures in the Territory which it considers desirable to provide for the defence 
of the Territory and for the maintenance of international peace and security. 


4. Administration.—The administration of the island is vested in the 
Administrator, who is obliged to conform to instructions issued by the Government 
which appointed him. Until the Government of Australia ceases to exercise full powers 
of legislation, administration and jurisdiction in and over the Territory on behalf of the 
Administering Authority in pursuance of Article 4 of the Trusteeship Agreement, all 
ordinances made by the Administrator are subject to confirmation or disallowance by 
the Governor-General of Australia acting on the advice of the Federal Executive Council. 
All administration expenses are met from local revenue and phosphate royalties. Native 
industries such as canoe-building, fishing, mat-making, etc., are encouraged by the 
provision of prizes at annual competitions. An agency of the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank has been established. There is a co-operative store managed to a large extent by 
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the natives. The store books, however, are audited hy Government officers. Natives 
are not allowed to carry or be in possession of firearms, and the use by them of intoxicating 
liquors and deleterious drugs is prohibited. 


5. Population.—The population figures on 1st April, 1939, 31st December, 1946 and 
30th June, 1947 to 1950 are shown hereunder. Details are not available for the years 
1942 to 1945, the period of Japanese occupation :— 


TERRITORY OF NAURU : POPULATION. 











' 
Race 1st April, | 31st Dec., | 30th June, | 30th June, \ goth June, | 30th June, 
; 1939. 1946. 1947. 1948, : 1949. 1950. 

Europeans .. ig 171 159 * 192 247 247 278 
Chinese... Be 1,512 787 1,163 1,370 1,440 1,491 
Nauruans (a) a “1,765 1,369 1,379 1,448 1,524 1,582 
Other a ee 44 33 31 97 | 58 81 
_ Total i 3,492 2,348 2,765 3,162 | 3,269 35432 











(a) The natives of Nauru are Micronesians. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1950, there were 88 births, compared with 85 
during the year ended 30th June, 1949. In 1949-50 there were 15 marriages and 22 
deaths. 


6. Health.—Cases of the usual diseases known in the Pacific occur. Venereal 
disease is rare, but elephantiasis is occasionally met with. An area has been set apart 
for the segregation of lepers, and the latest methods of treatment are applied. The 
total number of persons receiving treatment at 30th June, 1950, was 68 of whom 12 were 
in segregation at the Leper Hospital. Two hospitals are maintained on the island, one 
by the Administration for Nauruans, and one by the British Phosphate Commissioners 
for their employees. In common with other natives, the Nauruans are very susceptible 
to tuberculosis and influenza, and in 1921 an influenza epidemic caused the deaths of 
230 islanders. Dysentery, both amebic and bacillary, is endemic. A regular anti. 
mosquito campaign is conducted. Steps have been taken by the authorities to improve 
the water supply and to provide efficient sanitation generally. Every Nauruan igs 
required to undergo a medical examination at intervals of three months. Baby clinics 
have been established to give help and advice to Nauruan mothers in regard to infant 
nurture, 


7. Education.—Formerly the education of Nauruan and other native children was 
undertaken by the Missions subsidized by the Administration, but on rst October, 1923, 
the Administration assumed responsibility for education. There are 8 primary schools 
for native, and one for European children. A total of 358 native and 48 European 
children was enrolled at 30th June, 1950. The European school is in the charge of a 
teacher on loan from the Victorian Education Department. Education generally is 
controlled by a Director of Education. 

The curriculum is similar to that of corresponding schools in Australia, and the 
teaching is, as far as possible, wholly in English. Education is compulsory between the 
ages of six and sixteen for Nauruan and other native children. 


8. Judiciary.—The judicial power is vested in the Administrator in a Central Court 
and a District Court. The right of appeal is provided. 

9. Religion.—The London Missionary Society (Protestant) and the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Mission (Roman Catholic) operate in Nauru. 


10. Phosphate Deposits.—-(i) General. From 1906 to 1919 the deposits were worked 
by the Pacific Phosphate Company, which also worked the deposits on Ocean Island 
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(about 165 mifes east of Nauru and part of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony 
administered by the Colonial Office). The quantity remaining on Naurn has been 
estimated at about 70,000,000 tons, and the exports average 85 per cent. to 88 per cent. 
of tricalcium phosphate. : 

The interests of the Pacific Phosphate Company in the two islands (though not 
in other islands in the Pacific in which it had workings) were bought by the British, 
Australian and New Zealand Governments in 1919 for £3,500,000, the purchase money 
being contributed in the proportions of 42, 42, and 16 per cent. respectively. The 
Agreement of 2nd July, 1919, provides for the working of the deposits by three British 
Phosphate Commissioners, one appointed by each Government, and the three countries 
are entitled to receive the output in the same proportions of 42, 42, and 16 per cent. 

(ii) Royalty on Phosphate. Under a revised agreement between the British Phosphate 
Commissioners and the Nauruan landowners, an increased royalty of 18. 1d. per ton of 
phosphate exported has been payable from rst July, 1947, as follows :— 

(a) 6d. per ton to be paid to the Nauruan landowner concerned ; 

(b) 3d. per ton to the Administrator for the benefit of the Nauruan people ; 

(c) 2d. per ton to the Administrator to be held in trust for the Nauruan landowner 
concerned and invested at compound interest for a period of 20 years. 
The capital will then remain invested and the interest thereon will be 
paid to the landowner. 

(d) 2d. per ton to the Administrator to be held in trust for the Nauruan community 
and invested until the year 2000 at compound interest. 

From ist Jaly, 1947 the lamp sums payable to landowners from whom phosphate- 
bearing lands are leased were also increased to £45 per acre, with a minimum payment 
of £7 103. for areas lese than an acre. 

(iii) Nauru and Ocean Island Phosphate Industry. The following table shows 
particulars regarding exports of phosphate during the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 
1949-50 :— 

NAURU. AND OCEAN ISLAND : EXPORTS OF PHOSPHATE. 


Proportion 
Year. - Total. ee eborean: {3 New 
Tons. % % 
1938-39 a ae an ++ | 1,228,590 67 .06 23.63 
1946-47 oe os ee “ia 213,875 87.07 12.93 
1947-48 x see a os 468,839 72.97 27.23 
1948-49 2a ale oe a 857,824 78.18 21.82 
1949-50 =: th a .. | 1,285,998 76.11 23.89 








(iv) Accounts of Commission. A statement of Nauru and Ocean Island activities 
for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1949-50 is shown hereunder :— 


NAURU AND OCEAN ISLAND : SALES OF PHOSPHATE. 











a (£.) ; 
Heading. | 1938-39. 1946-47. 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 
as | 
Receipts from sales, etc. .. ' 909,027 551,537 | 1,040,086 | 1,550,769 | 2,071,228 


F.o.b. cost, including interest , 
on capital, sinking fund,ete. 906,133 508,224 } 1,037,914 | 1,546,065 | 2,063,417 
During the period of the Japanese occupation from August, 1942 to September, 
1945, while waiting to resume activities at Nauru and Ocean Island, the Commissioners 
were engaged in meeting the phosphate requirements of Australia and New Zealand from 
other available sources. Reconstruction of equipment destroyed during the Japanese 
occupation is now practically completed and a programme of improvements and additions 
has been commenced. 
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The amount due bv the British Phosphate Commissioners to the partner Governments 
for purchase-money and other capital sems was £3.666,457 on 30th June, 1921, and at 
30th June, 1942, this had been reduced to £3,024,373. The partner Governments egreed 
to a suspension of interest and sinking fund payments from rst July, 1942, while operations 
at Nauru and Ocean Island were curtailed. Modified payments were resumed in 1946-47, 
pending a review of the position. 

The review was carried out in 1950, as a result of which the revised capital indebted- 
ness of the Commissioners to the partner Governments at 30th June, 1950 was determined 
at £3,881,711. Interest and sinking fund payments were resumed with effect from 1st 
July, 1950 on the basis of repayment of the revised capital indebtedness in 35 years. 

(v) Employees. Apart from a limited number of Earopeans and a few Pacific 
Islanders, the employees are Chinese engaged under a one year’s contract. Increasing 
numbers of Nauruans are being employed, mainly in trade capacities. 

(vi) Christmas Island Phosphates. It may not be inappropriate to refer here to the 
phosphate deposits on Christmas Island in which the Australian Government is interested. 
The concession to work phosphate at Christmas Island, situated in the Indian Ocean 
near Java, had been held since 1897 by the Christfnas Island Phosphate Company Limited, 
@ private company incorporated in England. 

The Australian and New Zealand Governments, jointly, have acquired the Company’s 
interests and assets at Christmas Island as at 31st December, 1948. 

The undertaking will be controlled by an authority to be appointed by the Australian 
and New Zealand Governments which will arrange for the phosphate to be distributed by 
the British Phosphate Commissioners, in conjunction with supplies obtained from 
Nauru and Ocean Island, to meet the agricultural requirements of Australia and New 
Zealand. In the meantime the British Phosphate Commissioners are so operating the 
undertaking on the direct behalf of the Australian and New Zealand Governments. 


1r. Trade—The Customs Tariff of Nauru provides for the free admission of all 
goods other than cigars, cigarettes, tobacco. spirits, wines, beer, cider, and perry, and 
oylinder blocks for motor cycle engines. Articles imported by the Administration for 
its own use and spirits for scientific purposes are exempt. 

The Tariff rates apply to all countries alike. Information regarding imports and 
exports for the years 1939, 1941 and 1947-48 to 1949-50 is shown in the following table. 


TERRITORY OF NAURU : IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 








Heading. | 1939. \ 1941. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Imports a £ | 170,624 ' 106,978 | 621,764 | 527,104 | 646,155. 
Exports— ! : 
Phosphate a tons | 932,100 | 99,150 263,507 680,746 | 1,009,266 


_£j 605,974 | 69,375 » 527.014 | 1,174,287 | 1,589,594 





Of the tota] imports, Australia supplied £492,560 or 76.23 per cent. during 1949-50 ; 
the balance came mainly from the United Kingdom, New Zealand and China in that 
order. 

In 1949-50, 779,456 tons of phosphate were exported to Australia, and 229,810 tong 
to New Zealand. 


12. Revenue and Expenditure.—The revenue and expenditure of the Administration 
during the years 1939, 1941 and 1947-48 to 1949-50 were as follows :— 


TERRITORY OF NAURU : REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 











__ (&) 
Heading. | 1939. ‘ 1941. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Revenue oh a 33,084 12,023 23-745 34,204 42,103 
Expenditure uw -- | 29,391 23,951 | 96,347 105,673 | 68,567 





Of the revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1950, royalty on phosphate amounted 
to £25,443, post office and radio receipts, £3,547 and customs duties, £3,758. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
LABOUR, WAGES AND PRICES. 


A. RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 


§ 1. Collection of Information as to Retail Prices. 


The retail prices of the extensive range of commodities and services in common 
demand (generally referred to as the “ regimen”) used in compiling the All Items 
(O” Series) Retail Price Index have been ascertained at frequent and regular intervals 
since 1923 for each of the six capital cities and for 27 of the more important towns of 
Australis. Comparable information is available for the month of November in each 
year 1914 to 1922 for each of the six capital cities. The complete list of items covered 
by the retail price regimen is published in the annual Labour Report, and a summary 
of the main groups and sections of the regimen is given in § 6 of this chapter. 


The retail prices of food and groceries in approximately 200 towns throughout 
Australia were collected as at November of each year from 1913 to 1942, when collection 
was discontinued. 


Retail prices of food and groceries and average rentals of houses for earlier years 
extending back to 1901 were collected by this Bureau, and in some cases have been 
tecorded by the Statisticians of various States as far back as 1864. 


The methods by which prices used in the ‘‘ C’” Series Index are ascertained and the 
measures adopted to ensure their accuracy and comparability are briefly as followa :— 


(i) Representative and reputable retailers are selected for each city and town 
covered by the Index and each is required to furnish information as to 
prices monthly in respect of food and groceries and quarterly in respect 
of other items. Prices for each item are obtained where practicable from 
ten or more retailers in each of the capital cities, and from five or more 
retailers in each of the provincial towns. To cover all commodities in 
the regimen, collection is made from approximately sixty retailers in 
each capital city and thirty in each provincial town. 


(ii) Information is collected under authority of the Census and Statistics Act 
1905-1949, which requires that information be supplied accurately and 
promptly and ensures that particulars supplied by individual retailers 
will not be divulged to any other person or Government authority. 
Penalties are provided against failure to supply information, against 
supplying false information and against failure to answer truthfully any 
question asked by an authorized officer in respect of the contents of any 
return. 


(iii) The actual collection of returns is carried out by qualified Field Officers of 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics working under the 
supervision of the Statisticians of the respective States. These Field 
Officers have very wide powers ot investigation, including entry of premises 
and inspection of goods, records, etc. 
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(iv) The Field Officers not only receive and check returns but visit the retail 
shops concerned, whenever necessary, to obtain requisite information. 
In respect of articles of clothing and the like, where variation of quality 
may be considerable, Field Officers are equipped with samples of the 
goods used for price comparisons. In such cases the Field Officers visit 
every retail informant at each quarterly collection and personally inspect 
the relevant goods and prices thereof. 


(v) Before each quarterly collection Supervising Field Officers review the 
standards of the whole of the items for which prices are collected after 
making extensive inquiries among manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers. These Supervising Field Officers periodically accompany 
Field Officers at their price collections and check their work. ° This not 
only ensures accuracy and assiduity but also that all Field Officers work on 
uniform lines and that, as far as care and effort can make it possible, 
prices for identical goods and quality will be recorded at all times and 
for all places. 


(vi) The list of items in the regimen and the standards thereof are revised from 
time to time to keep them in harmony with changing conditions. Where 
such changes become necessary suitable adjustment is made in computing 
the retail price index to ensure that it reflects changes in price with duo 
precision and that it is not vitiated by the influence of other changes. 
(See also § 8 of this chapter.) Because of rapidly changing conditions 
since 1948, prices have been ascertained for a large number of items not 
embraced in the index, and for an increasing number of types of “regimen” 
items. The purpose of this is to ensure that the index is kept repre- 
sentative and reliable within its definition. 


(vii) Returns of rents for unfurnished houses of four and five rooms are made 
at the middle of each quarter by a representative number (ranging up to 
30) of house agents in each city and town covered by the Index, for brick 
and wooden houses respectively, classified according to number of rooms, 
These returns show the weekly rental of a substantial number of 
individual houses, each of which is selected by the Field Officer as suitable 
for inclusion in a sample designed to measure the quaiterly ratio of change 
in weekly rentals. The aim is to measure variations equivalent to 
change in price for a constant standard. The ratio of change is used to 
vary basic average rentals derived from the Census of 1933 and other 
records and was checked with the results of the Census of 1947. Although 
expressed in money terms, the average rentals as published are essentially 
indexes. As such they do not necessarily indicate the average amount 
of rental actually paid for all rented houses, and still less do they indicate 
the rental at which vacant or new houses can be rented. 


§ 2. Retail Price Indexes. 


1. General.—The basic principle of a retail price index is relatively simple. 
It is to select commodities representative of the field to be covered and to combine their 
prices at regular intervals in accordance with their relative importance in that field. 
The aim is to measure the degree of change in prices for the selected field taken as a 
whole. 


In practice the application of this principle over a term of years presents great 
difficulty by reason of the numerous changes which occur in the type, grade and relative 
quantities of many of the items commonly used. 
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A fall explanation of the methods adopted and an analysis of problems involved 
is contained in the Appendix to Labour Report No. 9. 


For convenience the group of selected items is called a “‘ regimen ", and the quantities 
consumed per annum of each item used in the index are called “mass units” or 
“ weights’. These terms are used herein. In compiling the index the price of each 
item is multiplied by its quantity “‘ weight ’, and then by its appropriate population 
or household ‘“‘ weight”. The sum of these products for all items at any given date 
represents an “aggregate expenditure”. The “ aggregate expenditures ” for successive 
periods are converted into an index by denoting the aggregate of a selected or ‘‘ base” 
period as 1,000, and calculating all index-numbers to such base by the proportions which 
their aggregates bear to that of the base period. (See also § 6 (2) of this chapter.) 


2. Essential Features.—Apart from clear thinking, common sense and sound 
arithmetic, the prime essentials in compiling a retail price index are— 


(a) that prices be accurately ascertained at regular intervals for goods of constant 
grade and quality ; 

(b) that the regimen be as representative as possible of the field to be covered ; 

(c) that the weights be in approximate proportion to quantities actually used 
in the selected field. ; 


3. The Regimen.—The regimen must be a selected regimen because it is impossible 
in practice to ascertain at regular intervals prices of every item of goods and services 
entering into household expenditure. Even in normal times there is considerable difficulty 
in ensuring that the selected items are always a true sample. Some items which it would 
be desirable to include must be excluded because comparative prices cannot be accurately 
ascertained for them at different times and different places. It is deemed better to 
limit the regimen of the index to items for which price variations can be ascertained with 
reasonable accuracy than to distend the regimen by including items for which price 
comparisons are necessarily inaccurate. Similarly, many items of email aggregate or 
individual importance are excluded. The regimen of the index therefore is not (as is 
sometimes erroneously supposed) a basic wage regimen nor yet is it a full list of component 
items in a standard of living. It does not imply that any particular goods or any selected 
grades or quantities of these goods should enter into determination of a basic or living 
wage. In fact the regimen used for the “C” Series Index is simply a selected list of 
items combined in certain proportions for the purpose of measuring price variations. 
The items are representative of the fields covered, and the proportions approximate to 
those in average consumption so far as can be ascertained. 


The regimen and “ weights’’ used in the ‘“‘C”’ Serics Index are published in full 
in the annual Labour Report. The regimen coniprises 160 commodities and services, 
consisting of 20 items of Groceries ; 6 of Dairy Produce; 15 of Meat; 1 of Rent; 77 of 
Clothing and Footwear; and 41 of Miscellaneous Household Expenditure comprising 
Household Drapery (9), Household Utensils (20), Fucl and Light (4), Union and Lodge 
Dues, Medicine, Newspapers, Recreation, Smoking, Fares and School Requisites (8). 


4. Purpose of Retail Price Indexes—Retail price indexes are designed to 
measuro the extent of changes in price levels only. While they may be used as indicating 
proportionate variations in cost of a constant standard of living, they do not measure 
the absolute cost of any standard of living, nor the cost of changes in the standard of 
living. In other words, they measure, ss nearly as may be, the proportionate change in 
aggregate cost of specified quantities and qualities of the selected regimen of items 
included in the index. The regimen is representutive of a high proportion of the 
expenditure of wage-earner households (see the fourth paragraph on page 393). 


5. Effects of Abnormal! Conditions on Indexes.—Under abnormal conditions since 
1940 scarcity of certain types of goods, erratic supply and changes of grades in common 
use have created unusual difficulty in obtaining the data necessary for measuring variations 
in prices. In some instances, this has rendered it necessary to substitute new grades, 
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qualities or types of articles for those formerly used as indicators of changes in price. This 
has been the case more particularly in the clothing, household drapery and household 
utensils sections of the regimen. Substitutions of similar kind were necessary at times 
under normal conditions in order to meet changes of fashion and usage. Such sub- 
stitutions are not injurious to the index provided the transitional difficulties can be 
solved as they arise. No change in principle isinvolved. The index continues to measure 
as accurately as may be, price variations, and price variations only. Just as in the pre- 
war period, those differences in priceswhich are solely due to substitution of a new item 
for one which has ceased to be available or in common use are neutralized by taking the 
price of the old item as typical of price variation in its class up to the time of substitution, 
and the prices of the new item as typical of such changes in price thereafter. 


In normal times, popular usage of items in general consumption changes slowly, 
and the weight of items and groups in the regimen is changed only at long intervals. 
In abnormal times, scarcity of supplies of some goods, rationing and kindred factors 
actually produce short term changes in usage. The weights applicable to the items 
in the regimen cannot, however, be changed frequently and at short intervals. (See 
§ 8 (3) of this chapter.) 


§ 3. Various Series of Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


Two main series of retail price index-numbers are compiled and shown in some 
detail in the following pages, namely :— 


(i) the ‘‘B” Series Index relating only to food, groceries and housing, con- 
tinuously available since 1907 ; 


(ii) the “‘ C ” Series Index relating to food, groceries, housing, clothing, household 
drapery and utensils, fuel and light, and other miscellaneous items of 
household expenditure, continuously available from 1914. 


The ‘“‘ B” Series Index comprises only the food, groceries and housing sections of the 
_““O” Series Index. 


The ‘‘ C ” Series Index in total provides a reliable measure of aggregate variations in 
retail prices (as well as of group indexes for component sections) of a high percentage of 
goods and services used in wage-earner households. This index is compiled for— 

(a) the capital city of each of the six States, 
(5) four other principal towns in each of the six States, 


(c) weighted average of five towns (including capital city) in each of the six 
States, 


(a) weighted average for the six capital cities combined, 
(e) weighted average for the thirty towns (including capital cities), 
if) separate indexes for Warwick, Port Augusta, Whyalla and Canberra. 


The ‘‘C” Series Index forms the basis of the ‘‘ Court” Series Index used by the 
Oommoi wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for the “ cost of living ” adjustments 
of wages prescribed by awards made by the Court. (See § 9 of this chapter.) 
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§ 4, Retail Price Levels (“C” Series Index) 1914-1951. 


The aggregate indexes for November, 1914, Igz1 and the years 1929, 1939 and 1946 
to 1951 for the Thirty Towns are published in summary form on page 389 of this chapter, 
while the following table furnishes the relevant index-numbers for the Six Capital Cities 
as a whole for certain significant dates since November, 1914—the earliest date for which 
this index is available. 


ALL ITEMS (*‘C '"’ SERIES) RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE oF Six CaprrraL CITIEs. 


(Base: 1923-27 = 1,000.) 


1914, November 3 tis x 687 (Beginning of War I.) 
1918, November me es it 905 (End of War I.) 

1920, November ee ua -. 1,166 (Post-War peak) 
1922, November ae ne Me 975 (Post-War trough) 
1929, Year ba 5 are -+ £,033 (Pre-Depression peak) 
1933, Year a “5 as ad 804 (Depression trough) 
1939, September Quarter 6 as 916 (Pre-War II.) 

’ 1943, March Quarter Se 8 .. 1,123 (Pre-Price Stabilization) 

1943, June Quarter a oe -. 1,143 (War IT. peak) 

1945, September Quarter = -. 1,126 (End of War II.) 
1951, December Quarter .. ii +. 2,042 


The index reveals a rise of approximately 32 per cent. during the first world war, 
followed by a further rise of 29 per cent. in the two post-war years (November, 1918, 
to November, 1920). From November, 1920 to November, 1922, there was a fall of 16 
per cent. and the index remaiued relatively stable until the onset of the depression in 
1929. During the four years of the depression 1929 to 1933 the index fell by 22 per 
cent., rising thereafter steadily until 1939 when it was nearly 14 per cent. above the level 
of 1933, and approximately at the leve} it had occupied at the date of the Armistice of 
1918, Between the outbreak of war (September, 1939) and March, 1943 (pre-price 
stabilization) the index rose by approximately 23 per cent. to a level slightly below that 
reached at the height of the post-war boom in 1920. Compared with the March Quarter, 
1943, the index-number at the close of the war was practically unchanged. At December 
Quarter, 1951, the level was approximately 75 per cent. above that of the 1920 peak 


period. 


Immediately after the outbreak of the war price control was established by the 
Government under Regulations dated 28th September, 1939, and a national policy of 
price stabilization waa applied as from 12th April, 1943, backed by more stringent price 
control and price subsidies. The retail price level, as measured by the index, remained 
relatively steady throughout 1944 and 1945 at the level of March, 1943. This stabilized 
level was approximately 23 per cent. above that of 1939 and 63 per cent. above the level 
prevailing at the beginning of the first world war in 1914. Since Juno Quarter, 1946, 
war-time controls, subsidies, etc., have been progressively modified and inflationary 
influences have supervened. The retail price index for December Quarter, 1951, was 
123 per cent. above that of September Quarter, 1939, and 81 per cent. above the level of 


September Quarter, 1945. 
A reference to price control measures and to price stabilization in Australia is given 
on page 398. 


The movement in the various groups of the index and in the index as a whole for 
each year for which it has been compiled is shown in the following table for the six capital 
cities as a whole. 
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ALL ITEMS (‘ C ’? SERIES) RETAIL PRICE INDEX AND ITS “‘ GROUP ”? INDEX- 
NUMBERS(a) FOR THE SIX CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED, 1914 TO 1951. 


(Base of Each Group : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000) 
































| Food, | | 
F Groceries. - All 
Food Rent and Rent | Miscell- Items 
Period. and (4 and 5 (4 and 5 . Clothing. aucous cc" 
Groceries. | Rooms). Rooms) ! aS: Series) 
(d) ("B” H Index. 
Series). 
1914 (¢) = sc 64t 649 | 644 754 749 687 
1915 {3 ya aol 842 | 659 777 792 786 782 
1916 (¢) Be ahs 812 | 665 760 88r 802 795 
.IQ17 {¢ : nn oe 836 | 685 782 992 882 847 
1918 (¢. bes set 861 1 722 812 1,097 972 905 
1919 (c} on 1,026 | 768 | 934 1,238 1,036 1,022 
1920 (¢ = ees 1,209 | 851 ; 1,082 1,365 1,194 1,166 
1g2z (¢) ais =e 950 877 | 924 1,246 | 1,010 1,013 
1922 (c) ae ae 945 | 929 | 939 1,052 999 975 
1923.. o i. ! 1,009 | 950 | 988 | 1045 999 1,003 
1924.. aa a 969 988 975 1,003 1,004 | 987 
1925.. . te 998 |} 1,008 | 1,002 |. 99t 992 | 997 
1926.. Se oie 1,023; 1,026 | 1,024 | 986 998 | 1,014 
1927.. oe ae 1,000 | 1,030 | I,O1r 975 1,008 1,002 
1928.. are aie 985 | 1,066 T,014 997 1,010 1,009 
1929.. - oe | 1,044 ! 1,073 | 1,054 996 1,007 | 1,033 
1930.. ie wes 94r ¢ 1,047 | 978 95t 999 975 
1931... va eet 826 | gor : 852 853 | 973 873 
1932.. a, ou) 796 817 | 803 | B04 | 958 830 
1933.. sed oe 751 804 | 768 787 | 950 804 
1934.. Fe . 783 810 792 785 944 817 
1935... . on 806 ; 839 | 818 783 1 946 | 832 
1936.. . oy 825 879 844 792 | 947 850 
1937.. Be a! 85x | gr2 | 872 Bit 960 | 873 
1938.. oe 886 | 942 | 906 | 829 gor 897 
1939.. re 927 965 939 . 84r 962 gz0 
1940.. + : 939 973 | 950 956 998! 957 
Ig4lI.. ite oe 947 976 | 956 1,118 1,060 | 1,008 
1942.. ts fe 1,031 976 | 1,007 1,308 I,Ir2 T,091 
1943... oe ces 1,037 | 975 T,Orr 1,440 1,160 T,I32 
1944.5 - 7 1,026 | 976 | 1,004 1,435 1,165 | 1,126 
1945.. . . 1,034 975 1,009 1,425 1,161 1,126 
1946., . es 1,036 976 | 1,010 1,505 1,167 | 1,145 
1947.. oe ae 1,100 977 | 1,050 1,566 1,199 1,188 
1948... os es 1,256 979 | = x745 1,744 1257 1,295 
‘ 

1949.. oe a 1,394 982 | 1,230 1,997 1,338 | 1,415 
1950.. oe oe 1,566 | 987 1,336 2,286 1,435 | 1,560 
195X.. He - 2,041 | 1,009 1,034 2,749 1,679 1,883 

Quarter—— i ' } 
1939—March oo 935 | 959 942 832 960 | 919 
June wie 925 | 963 “938 _ 836 961 917 
September .. . 920 967 936 836 961 916 
December oe 927! 969 94t 858 967 } 926 
1947—March ee 1,071 1 976 1,032 1,525; 1,181 : 1,165 
June tae! 1,088 ! 976 1,042 1,534 | 1,184 / 1,174 
September .. I,I0q + 977 1,052 1,566 1,213 ! 1,192 
December be 1,138 | 977 1,073 1,639 1,217 1 1,221 
1948—March ee 1,190 978 |, 1,105 1,661 1,231 ! 1,248 
June mt 1,229 j 979 | 1,129 1,720 1,248 : 1,278 
September .. 1,274 ' 979: 1,156 1,778 1,271 1,311 
December ee 1,330 ' 980. 1,190 1,818 1,277. 1,341 
1949—March __.. | 1,361 | 98r | 1,209 1,849 1,304 | 1,364 
June See 1,388 = g8r 1,226 1,963 | 1,325 ' 1,403 
September .. | 1,396 ° 982 ° 1,232 2,043. 1,345 1,428 
December ss 1,429 | 983 1,252 2,132 | 1,378 | 1,466 
1950—-March we 1,473 984 1,279 2,156 1,402! 1,491 
June oie 1,520 | 986 . 1,308 2,261 1,413 1,534 
September .. 1,582 987 1,346 2,316 , 1,432 | 1,572 
December as 1,689 989 1,412! 2,410 | 1,492 | 1,643 
1951--March et 1,790 1,004 1,480 2,487 1,564: 1,713 
June =a 1,925 1,007 1,563 2,746 1,641 | 1,833 
September .. 2,136 1,050 1,692 2,833 1,715 } 1,943 
December... | 2,3rr | 1,013 1,800 2,930 1,794 2,042 


} 1 





(a) See footnote (2) on page 383. (8) See footnote (b) on page 383. (ce) November. 
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§ 5. Increases in Retail Prices since Outbreak of War in 1939. 


1. Australia.—The following statement shows for the Six State Capitals and Canberra 
separately and for the Six State Capitals as a whole, the percentage increases which have 
taken place in retail prices of items included in the “‘C ” Series Index from September 
Quarter, 1939 to December Quarter, 1951, inclusive. The proportionate increase in the 
total index for each capital city is shown in the line marked “ Total”. In the column 
headed ‘‘ GC” Series Index the total percentage rise is dissected to show what part of it was 
due to the rise in prices in each of the four main groups of items. Thus, of the 125.1 per 
cent. increase for Sydney 56.8 was due to food and groceries, 0.4 to house rent, 50.1 to 
clothing and 17.8 to miscellaneous items. The column headed “‘ Group Index” shows 
the percentage increase in prices of items in each group considered as a group. Thus for 
Sydney, prices in the food and groceries group increased by 158.2 per cent., house rents 
by 1.6 per cent., prices of clothing by 252.4 per cent. and prices of miscellaneous items 
by 95.5 percent. These when weighted and combined in the proportions of the “‘C”’ Series 
Index showed a rise of 125.1 per cent. For the Six Capital Cities as a whole the increase 
over the period shown was 122.9 per cent. 


ALL ITEMS ( ‘'C’’ SERIES) RETAIL PRICE INDEX. 
PreroentTaGk [NoREASES SEPTEMBER QUARTER, 1939 TO DECEMBER QUARTER, 195I. 







































































Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. 
Group. “g” 7 “Oo” ¢ : “agus a apn a 
TOU 4 TOW * TOW TOW 
HaaUS, | tadex. | segues | Index. | SHEP | Index. | faglee | Tndex. 
Food and Groceries |(@) 56.8] 158.2\/(@) 55.1} 150.4/(a) 53.6] 150.9|/(@) 51.4] 144.9 
House Rent -. |(a) 0.4 I1.6(a) 0.6 2.4\(@) 2.4 10.8](a) 1.8 7.9 
Clothing (a) 50.1) 252.4](@) 49.4] 250.7/(a) 51.5] 243.4\(a) 51.2] 244.0 
Miscellaneous (a) 17.8) 95.5](a) 16.4 83.7|(a) 15.8] 77.4I\(@) 16.0, 76.7 
Total 125.1} 125.1] 121.5] 424.5} 123.3) 123.3) 120.4) 120.4 
, 
Six State 
Perth. | Hobart. Capitals.(b) Canberra. 
Group. ane 6 | “Oo” Pa “ae 4 reg a 
. , Grou rou Trou TOW 
Raise |Index. | SONG? | andes. | Sere | index. | Sere | index 
= a oe 
Food and Groceries |(z) 47.4, 126.0,(a@) 53.1] 145.9|(@) 54.7) 151-2/(@) 54.4) 137.5 
House Rent (a) 4.9] 21.8) 3.3 14.0](a) 1.2 4-8\(a) 0.5 2.0 
Clothing (a) 52.0} 256.1 (a) 50.7) 245.3](a) 50.2) 250.51(a) 50.7] 258.2 
Miscellaneous (a) 15.7| 80.5 (a) 16.5} 85.5](a) 16.8} 86.71(a) 15.5] 9I.9 
Total 120.0] 120.0] es 123.6] 1I22.9{ 122.9] 1r2r.1{ r2r.1 
t } 

(a) Dissection of percentage rise in total index to show amount due to rise in each group. (0) Weighted 


average Six State Capitals. 


The foregoing comparisons rofer to two points of time (i.e., the months immediately 
preceding the war and the closing months of 1951, at each of which special temporary 
factors may have influenced relative price levels. For instance, prices of certain foods 
(e.g., meat) fluctuate with seasonal conditions. The percentage increases shown do not, 
therefore, necessarily indicate the degree of increase due solely to causes peculiar to the 
war and post-war period. 
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2. International Comparisons.—The following table shows the increase during this 
period in Australia and certain other countries. The increases during the first world war 
have also been included. 

RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Foop, Rext, CLoraine, MiscELLaNEous HousEHOLD EXPENDITURE.) 























{ | 
i i ‘ Union of United 
Date. Australia. eas Canoda. |g, bal pel South | States ct 
\ ' 
(4): 1914-1919. 
(a) | (6) 
1914 July... Par 100 =; 100 '— 100 | 100 =: ~——-100(¢) 100 
1915 Year .. a I¥q | 125 | 97 | 10S | 103 102 
1916 ,, ee mh 116 | 148 | 1o2 } 115 106 109 
1IQI7_ ,, ise ae 123, +: Wo ' 130 ! 125 114 128 
1918 ,, ne - 132 | 203 | 146 | 135 118 156 
19QIQ_,, a oa 149 | 208 | 155 145 126 175_ 
(a) November. (6) Food, Fuel, Light and Rent. (ec) Average for year 1914. 
(B): 1939-1951. : age 
' | 
1939-- » (| . 
September Quarter .. 100 + ~—=—-100 100 100 too ~=6$~— «100 
1944—Year (6) ssi 123, | 129 118! 116 130 | |—s125 
1945-- ,, (b) we 123), I3t . IQ : 418 133. | 127 
1946-— ,, (b) pe 125 13 123 118 135 ' 138 
1947—- 5, (b) tee 130) I(c) 102 134; 4-22: xq ! 158 
1948— ,, (5) re 141 + 108 154 132 149 | 170 
1949-—- 95 2 15¢ 0; TIE 160 '(d) 1340 | 154 168 
1950— 4, -- i 179 tty 165, 142+ =~ 160 oa 
I95I— 4 -- et 206 124 183 157° 172: 185 
1949--March Quarter. . 149 | ron 158 133 353. |) 169 
June ee eve 153? 110 159 133.9, +%I55 3: 169 
Sept. 8 156 iit 161 135 | 154 165 
Dec. Soo ated 760. 112 161 135 | 154 167 
1950-—March Quarter. . 163 113 m1 ° 136 |} 157 | 166 
June nee 167 + «114 163 140 + 160 ! 168 
Sept. Neo oe 172 It4 167 145 | 160 172 
Dec. aes 179: r16 169 ' 147 | 164, 176° 
1951—March Quarter. . 187 TIS 174 1449. 68 ‘ 182 
June yew 200 123 Mr, 155 + oT7T 8G 
Sept. spo ath 212 °~—s«127 S87 2,6 173 185 
Dec. ay Sau 223, .=-~=—«129 189, 164} 176] 187 
\ i 








(a) Food, Rent and’ Miscellaneous Expenditure. (6) Quarterly Indexcs appear in preceding 
issues. (c) New series (Base: 17th June, 1947 = 100), commencing from September Quarter, 1947. 
(d) Consumers’ ‘Price Index from March Quarter, 1949, onwards. Index-numbers for earlier periods 
(shown for purposes of comparison) are obtained by linking the movement in the Retail Price Index (base 
1926-30) with the new index. 


At various stages during the first world war most of these countries introduced some 
measures of price control. But in the second world war they introduced price control 
measures at an early stage and these became more stringent as the war progressed, 
culminating in a policy of price stabilization. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the Commonwealth 
Government took steps to control prices, and, by proclamations issued from day to day, 
pegged prices of various commodities at those ruling on 31st August, 1939. The National 
Security (Prices) Regulations, proclaimed on 28th September, 1939, under the authority 
of the National Security Act, established the basic principles of war-time price control, 
provided for the appointment of a Commonwealth Prices Cominissioner and conferred 
upon him extensive powers to control the price of goods declared for that purpose by the 
Minister for Trade and Customs. Further reference to this control appears on page 
398. 
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§ 6. Construction of All Items (“C” Series) Retail Price Index. 


1. The Regimen.—The regimen from which the ‘“‘C” Series Index is compiled 
consists of a list of commodities and services which commonly enter into the consumption 
of the averago household, and in respect of which comparative prices can be ascertained 
with due precision from time to time and from place to place. (See § 2 (3 and 4) above). 
The regimen is divided into the following Groups and Sections :— 


Group. Section. 
.— Groceries. 
I. Food and Groceries :. ..4 B.—Dairy Produce. 
LC.—Meat. 
II. Housing .. oo .. D.—House Rent. 


E.— Clothing—Man. 
F.—Clothing—Woman. 

IIL. Clothing .. Ae .-4 G.—Clothing—Boy (104 years). 

. H.—Clothing—Girl (7 years). 
J. —Clothing—Boy (3}$ years). 
K.—Household Drapery. 
: L.—Household Utensils. 

TV. Miscellaneous ue “+ M.—Fuel and Light. 

N.—Other Miscellaneous. 


The ‘“‘C” Series Index includes the whole of the foregoing Groups, but 
for many purposes indexes are required for individua] Groups or Sections. For this 
reason the following indexes are regularly compiled at the intervals shown, and published 
fn various publications issued by the Bureau :— 














Group.(a) Content, Frequency. 
~—- a 
I. Food and Groceries. . Se st .. | Monthly 
II. Housing (4 and 5 roomed houses) (4) .. .. | Quarterly 
I. and Il. Food, Groceries and Housing (4 and 5 rooms) 
(“ B” Series) a oe “4 .. | Quarterly 
Ti. Clothing .. om a es .. | Quarterly 
lV. Miscellaneous Household Requirements .. | Quarterly 
f., IL, III. and | Food, Groceries, Housing (4 and 5 rooms), 
Iv. Clothing and Miscellaneous (“C” Series) .. ' Quarterly 


t 





(a) ‘’ Group" or ‘‘ Sectional’ index-numbers ip the various tables throughout this publication 
cannot be compared with each other iu order to show the relative cost of Food and Groceries, Housing, 
Clothing or Miscellaneous requircmenta, since each ‘‘Group’’ or “‘ Section’ (or combination thereof) 
has its own Buse = 1,000, viz., the weighted average cost for the Six Capital Cities as a whole durivg 
the five-yearly period 1923-27 for that ‘‘ Group’’ or ‘‘ Section ’’. (b) Rent.—The rent index- 
numbers shown In the tables in this publication measure the proportionate rise and fall in the average 
weekly rentals paid for houses of four and five rooms taking corresponding houses throughout. They 
are *‘ price "’ indexes iu the strict sense, ie., they are designed to measure only the “ price’ element 
to rent fluctuations, Similarly, ‘‘ average rents '' where shown are indexes of “ price '’ changes in rentals 
expressed in terms of peuce. They are not the average of rents actually paid by all tenants of 4 and 5- 
roumed houses. It would be inappropriate to include the average of rents actually paid in an index 
designed to measure price changes only. The average of rents actually paid is ascertained periodically 
by Census methods—éee also pages 32 and 33 of Labour Report, No. 39. 


For convenience of reference two of the indexes mentioned above have been given 
the “series '’ designation shown against them. These indexes are dealt with in turn in 
the ‘following pages. 
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2. The Mass Units (or ‘‘ Weights ’’)—-The ‘“‘ mass units" (or ‘ weights "’) are 
multipliers representing the approximate average annual consumption per head or per 
household under normal conditions. The index-numbers are computed on a“ total annual 
aggregative expenditure ”’ basis, i.e., the total annual expenditure from time to time by a 
standard population in respect of the selected regimen of commodities and services 
commonly entering into household consumption, and of a constant standard quality. As 
a first step, therefore, it is necessary to multiply the price of each item by its ‘‘ weight ” 
per head or per household as the case may be. Thus, the “ weight” of bread is 100 2-Ib. 
loaves per head ; of sugar roo lb. per head ; of towels 3 per household ; and of housing 
52 rent-weeks per household. The result of this initial caleulation is designated the 
“PMU ” aggregate (i.e., Price x Mass Unit). 


The sum of these ‘‘ P.MU ” results for each Section or Group is then multiplied 
by its appropriate population or household ‘‘ weight ” to produce their respective annual 
ageregate expenditures. Thus Sections A to C (Food and Groceries) are multiplied by the 
total population ; Section D (Housing) by the total number of households; Sections 
E to J (Clothing) by the proportion of the total population applicable to each; and 
Sections K to N (Miscellaneous) by the total number of households. 


‘the combination of the aggregates from the last paragraph gives the ‘‘total annual 
aggregate expenditure ” for the whole regimen, from which the “ C ” Series index-number 
is derived by applying to 1,000 the ratio which the aggregate for any period bears to the 
aggregate for the base period of the Index. In the process of tabulation all prices are 
converted to pence for these final aggregates. 


Yor tabulating purposes some of these “ mass units” are varied when necessary to 
make up a deficiency or cancel out an excess in the aggregate resulting from a change 
in the standard of any item upon which prices are collected, to ensure that such changes 
shall not be wrongly recorded by the index as variations in prices. The published ‘* masa 
units’, however, still continue to show the correct relative consumption “ weights ” 
actually applicable to the commodities and services in the regimen for the constant 
standards used in the index. (See also § 2 (3) and 6 (3) of this chapter.) 


‘ce 


In the case of Food and Groceries (Group I.) the ‘‘ weights ” adopted are approxi- 
mately the annual average consumption per head for houschold purposes of the various 
articles during the years 1927 to 1929. The “weights” allotted to items in 
Clothing (Group III.) and Household Drapery (Section K of Group IV.) are based 
largely on the results of the inquiries of the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage, ~ 
which reported in 1920 and 1921. After exhaustive inquiries the Commission published 
a “regimen ” for an average working family of five persons, and set out the constituent 
items in its ‘‘ Indicator List’. This list, so far as it related to the articles in question 
was followed substantially in the origina! compilation of the ‘‘C” Serics Index, and has 
been adjusted by subsequent investigations of the Bureau to accord with changes in 
popular usage. The “ weights ”’ allotted to the items were not adjusted to take account 
of war-time shortages or rationing, and the index therefore measured war-time 
price changes in relation to a normal (or pre-war) apportionment of household expenditure. 


(See § 2 (5) and § 8 (3) of this chapter.) 
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3. Relative ‘‘ Aggregate Expenditure ’’ of tems and Groups.—In the base period 
of the index (the years 1923 to 1927) the relative importance of each of the 
four main groups expressed as a percentage of the weighted average “aggregate 
expenditure” in the Six Capital Cities (from which all relative index-numbers are 
derived) was as shown in the third column of the following table. Although the 
‘‘ weights’ of each item in the regimen are kept virtually constant, the relative 


2 


‘“ aggregate expenditure’ of the various items and groups varies from time to time as 


relative prices change. 


The percentage distribution for Melbourne in the base period was practically 
identical with that of the Six Capital Cities as a whole, and has’ continued to 
be representative of the relative movement of prices in the capital cities up to the present 
time. For this and other reasons, therefore, the percentage distribution of the Melbourne 
‘‘ aggregate expenditure ” has been published in previous issues of this publication, and 
the figures for December Quarter, 1951, are shown in the fourth column of the table for 
comparison with those of the base period. 





Proportion of Aggregate Expenditure. 





Group. Section. 
1923-27 (Base). Dec. Qtr., 1951. 
Six Capital Cities. Melbourne. 
ee oa oP oe ee % 
A Groceries .. is 17.44 13.82 
I. Food and Groceries |< B Dairy Produce +. | 10.28 $38.66] 10.66 >41.36 
C Meat «.. -. | 10.94 16.88 J 
UI. Housing .. .. | D House Rent— : 
(4and 5 roomed houses)} 21.26 21.26] 11.14 11.14 
E Man , oe 8.69 12.29 
F Woman .. Ps Q.12 14.00 
III. Clothing -- 14 G Boy, 10} years 2.89 >23.04 2.35 p31.20 
H Girl, 7 years 1.36 “1.71 
J Boy, 34 years 0.98 0.85 
K Household Drapery 1.09 2.31 
IV. Miscell .. {J L Household Utensils 0.49 0.68 
iscellaneous M Fuel and Light .. 4.92 17.04 4.57 16.30 
N Other Miscellaneous 10.54 8.74 
100.00 100.00 





4. Base Periods of the Indexes.—The base period originally adopted by the Bureau 
for its retail price indexes was the year 1911. When the collection of the prices of clothing 
and miscellaneous items was undertaken for the purposes of the “C” Series 
Index. the month of November. 1914, was adopted as the base period for this series. The 
desirability of computing retail price indexes to a new base was considered bya Conference 
of Statisticians in 1929, and it was resolved that from 1st January, 1930, the five years 
1923-27 should be adopted as the base period, and since this date the retail price indexes 
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have been published on this base. The aggregate to which all index-numbers are related 
is the weighted ‘‘ aggregate expenditure ” of the regimen in the six capital cities during 
the period taken as base, expressed as an index-number of 1,000. Conferences of 
Statisticians in 1949 and 1950 left consideration of the adoption of a new base period to 
be made in conjunction with the next general review of the index. In the Monthly 
Review of Business Statistics the index is recomputed with the three years ended June, 
1939 as base. 


§ 7. Tabular Statements of Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


1. General.—The results of inquiries into price movements are available as follows :— 


(i) Monthly. The Monthly Review of Business Statistics contains annual, quarterly 
and monthly index-numbers to the latest available date. 


(ii) Quarterly. A statement is issued about three weeks after the end of each 
quarter giving the ‘“‘C” Series index-numbers for that quarter and immediately 
preceding quarters in respect of each of the 30 cities and towns originally adopted and 
for certain other towns, e.g., Canberra, for which the “‘ C ” Series index-numbers are now 
compiled. The Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics contains annual, quarterly and 
monthly index-numbers to the latest available date. This publication also contains the 
average prices of the items of food and groceries for each month of the last available 
quarter, in the 30 towns covered by the investigation. Particulars of movements in 
certain avarage rents of 4 and 5-roomed houses in these towns are also shown therein. 


(iii) Annual. The Labour Report contains index-numbers for past years, and the 
monthly and quarterly results for recent years. The average prices for the last year of the 
items of food and groceries and house rents are also published in this report. This 
publication contains information similar to, but in less detail than, that published in the 
Labour Report. 


2. All Items (‘‘C ’’ Series) Retail Price Index.—On page 380 published a table of 
weighte@ averages for the six capital cities combined of ‘“‘C” Series index-numbers, 
together with index-numbers for each of the four main groups of items in the “ C” Series 
Index for each year 1914 to 1951 and quarterly for the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951. 


In the pages immediately following are published :— 

(i) the ‘‘ C ” Series index-number for the last quarter of each year 1939 and 1946 
to 1951 (page 387) and for the month of November of each of the years 
1914 to 1920 (page 388), for each capital city and for the six capital cities 
combined, and showing also separate indexes for each of the four main 

groups of items; and 
(ii) the ‘‘ C ” Series index-number for November, 1914, 1921 and the years 1929, 
, 1939 and 1946 to 1951 (page 389) for each of the 30 towns with the 
weighted averages for each State, the six capital cities and 30 towns, 
together with index-numbers for the same periods for four additional - 
towns for which this index is tabulated. 
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ALL ITEMS (‘C” SERIES) RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS(a) : CAPITAL 
CITIES. 
(Base of each Group: Weighted average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 
i { 


Period. Sydney. Mel- | Brisbane. 





: Six 
Adelaide. | Perth. Hobart. | Capitals. 
(t) 





bourne. 





Group I.—Foop anpD GROCERIES. 





























Dec. Qtr. 1939 - 949 | 942 | 859 888 926 941 927 
» 1946 .. | 1,047 | 1,044 | 996 996 1,052 1,084 1,037 
» 99 «1947 «© «. | 1,138 1,160 T,092 1,112 1,132 1,180 1,138 
» 9g -~—«948 ++, 1,326 | 1,355 1,280 1,305 1,324 1,416 1,330 
» a «1949 s+ | 1427 | 1451 3) 1,367 | 1,398 | 1,488 | 1,514 | 1,429 
» 9 1950 «.. | 1,713 1,724 ) 1,551 1,606 1,707 1,665 1,689 
ys ogp~SC« 5 fe 2,401 2,334 | 2,145 2,175 2,133 2,252 2,311 

Grovr II.—Hovsine (4 anp 5 Roomep Hovszgs).(c) 

Dee. Qtr. 1939 ~—.- | 1,040 960 | 855 | 891 882 930 969 
» 9 1946 .. | 1,043 973 863 | 895 886 936 976 
oo 1947 -. | 1,045 974 “ 864 |! 899 887 936 977 
» 99 1948  .. | 1,047 974 866 | 905 890 938 980 
» 9 1949 -. | 1,049 | 977 : 873 3. 914 897 941 983 
» 9 1950 .. | 1,050 979 ; 898 937 904 O41 989 
vss TQ52 ua 1,056 980 ! 947 | 960 1,073 1,057 1,013 

Groups I. anp H.—Foop, Grocrrizs anD Hovusine (“ B” Szrtizs) INpDEx. 

Dec. Qtr. 1939 «. | = 977 947, 855 ; 887 907 935 941 
» 9 1946... | 1,043 | 1,014 | 942 955 985 | 1,024 | 1,011 
» os 1947  «. | 3,099 1,084 - 1,001 1,026 1,034 1,082 1,073 
» os 1948 4. | 1,214 1,203 1,116 ! 1,146 1,152 1,226 T,190 
» 99 1949 «.. | 1,273 1,263; 1,171 | 1,206 1,254 1,287 1,252 
> y)~=6-T950C— | 450 1,429 | 1,293 {| 1,341 1,390 1,379 1,412 
soy): TQ5T .. | 1,871 1,803 + 1,673 | 1,696 | (1,715 1,781 | 1,8c0 





Group III.—Cioruime. 
Dec. Qtr. 1939 os 854 862 | 865 869 840 867 858 












































» 9 4946 .. | 1,555 | 155% . 1,552 | 1529 | 1,548 | 1,558 | 1,550 
+» 9 1047  .. | 1,639 | 1,649 1,619 | 1,638 | 1,647 | 1,653 | 1,639 
» y= «1948 .. | 1,831 1,801 ‘| 1,817 1,809 1,835 1,807 1,818 
sy 93 ~—«949 .. | 2,161 | 2,417 | 2,072 2,113 2,155 2,129 2,132 
1% 99 +1950 a 2,447 + 2,389 2.355 2,390 2,408 2,401 2,410 
ss oye) Co TQ5I -- | 2,964 2,886 2,864 2,962 2,977 2,942 2,930 
Group IV.—MiscELLANEOUS. 
Dec. Qtr. 1939... 943 983 | 960 | 1,027 | 957 945 967 
» 9 1946 avs 1,175 1,165 | 1,141 1,222 | 1,147 I,T10 1,170 
+» oo) «1947 hk 1,245 1,201 | 1,157 1,266 1,160 1,140 1,217 
» om» 1948 .. | 1,279 | 1,273 | 1,249 | 1,350 ; 1,242 | I,r9r | 1,277 
» 97 1949. | 1,389 1.307 ' 1,316 | 1,470 " 1,305 | 1,234 | 1,378 
+ 9 1950 .. | 1,527 | 1,482 | 1,418 | 1.555 ° 1,374 | 1,383 | 1.492 
vs 1951 .. | 1,836 1.7@9 | 1,604 | 3,802 { 1,720 1,744 1,794 
Groups I. to IV.—Att Irems (“C” Szrrss) Inpex. 
iec. Qtr. 1939. 043° «932. + «874 | «+906: 899 : 919 | 926 
» 9 1946 «+ 1 1,197 1,157 I,I1O 1,128 + 1,136 1,155 | 1,156 
say «1947 Se 1,242 15227 1,163 1,198 i 1,189 , 1,216 1,221 
» 99 1948 | 1,359 | 3.345 1,291 1,327 | 1,316 | 15344 | 1,341 
» a 1949 .. ! 1,486 . 1,472 1.393 = T4405} 1.459 1,459 | 1,466 
» 9 1950  .. 1 1,680 " 1,646 1.546 | 5,608 | 1,607 1,601 1,643 
_ 99 195t__-- | 2,100 | 2,033 1,934 j_1,990 | 1.989 | 2,024 | 2,042 _ 
(a) See footnote (a) on page 383. (6) Weighted average. (e) See footnote (6) op 


page 383. 
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ALL ITEMS (‘‘C ”? SERIES) RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS(a) : CAPITAL CITIES. 
(Base of each Group: Weighted Average of Siz Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 













































































{ : ' : 
Period Sydney Mel- | Brisbane. | Adelaide. |; Perth. | H oy 
; * | bourne. 5 : 2 obart. bia a 
Grovr 1—Foop anv GRocERIES. 

Nov. 1914 ez 638 616 | 614 683 746 687 641 
» 915 ba 844 835 860 : 858 319 858 842 
» 1916 re 833 7or | 748 | 835 854 807 812 
» 1917 s 877. 798 825 |! 805 828 949 836 
» 1918 a 877 | 843 882 ' 862 816 918 861 
»  IgI9 «. | 3,073, | 975 1,069 I,OI2 987 1,041 1,026 

a» 1920 -. | 1,225 I,220 T,117_ | 1,225 1,113 1,293 1,209 

Group II.—Hovsixe (4 anp 5 RoomEp Hovszs). (c) 

Nov. 1914 = 758 608 463 | O12 586 525 649 
ss 1915 . 780 611 | 472 | 574 581 571 659 
» 1916 +.) FOI, 625 , 467 573 592 574 665 
» I9I7 +. 1 797: 657 | 492 , 606 602 586 685 
» 1918 ar 832 ' 699 i 526 , 656 619 614 722 
» 1919 a 866 744 604 | 707 650 746 768 
» _ 1920 -- | 980 | 807 | 634 783 718 904 851 

Groups I. anp Il.—Foop, Grocrrizs anp Housrne (“ B” Serius) InpEx. 

Nov. 1914 at 680 613 560 658 689 630 644 
» TOTS . 825 756 722 758 734 756 | 777 
» 1916 ae 818 732 648 742 761 724 | 760 
»  I917 -.. 848 | 748 | 707 | 734 ; 748 ; 820 : 782 
» 1918 «| 861 792 | 756 789 , 746 810 ;| 812 
» I919 ++ | 1,000 893 | 904 904 867 936 934 
» 1920 «+ | 1,138 1,074 945 1,068 973 T,155 1,082 

Grovur ITI.—Crorsine, 

Nov. 1914 - | 755 780 | 657 756 698 825 754 
»  IQI5 “ 805 797. | 690 821 | 760 . 833 792 
» 1916 ate 903 870 | 779 919 849 ; 940 881 
»  I917 -. | 3,009 ! 976 899 1,049 980 | 1,041 992 
» 1918 a. | X,102 1,103 |; 1,025 | 1,066 1,135 { I,200 1,097 
»  I9gI9 «+ | 1y237 1,213 1,192 1,303 1,277 1,344 1,238 
» 1920 -- | 1,923 | 1,422 | 1,274 | 1,384 | 1,359 | 1,430 | 1,365 

Grovr IV.—MiscELLaNEovs. 

Nov. 1914 we 766 728 | 728 770 780 699 749 
» 915 a 798 770 756° 803 822 770 786 
» 1916 Fe 808 784 | 766 ' 832 | 869 780 802 
» 1917 38 889 879 ' 836 | 883. | 926 | 865 882 
» 1918 . 988 950 ' 931 | 988 {| 1,035 945 972 
»  I9I9Q «. | 1,059 1,016 | 968 | 1,035 1,120 1,006 1,036 
» 1920 -. | 1,209 1,181 1,139 | 1,200 1,262 1,124 1,194 

Groups I. to IV.—Atx Items (“ 0’ Serres) InpEx. ‘ 

Nov. 1914 se 7i2 671 611 699 7O7 687 687 
» TOTS ve 816 768 772i 780 755 776 782 
ss 1916 .- 836 773 698 798 800 783 795 
» 1917 +. 892 823 773 | «832 + «832 879 847 
» =: 1918 «| 938 890 848 | 887 885 923 | 905 
» 919 +. | 1,065 988 98r 1,018 1,005 1,042 1,022 
»» 1920 ae 1,193 1,172 1,054 1,164 I,1tI 1,213 1,166 

(a) See footnote (a) on page 383. (b) Weighted average. See page 380 for corresponding figures 


for years 1921 to 1951. (ce) See footnote (6) on page 383. 
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ALL ITEMS (‘‘C’ SERIES) RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS : THIRTY TOWNS. 
(Base: Wetghted Average of Stix Capital Cities, 1923-27 == 1,000.) 








Year | Year | Year | Year | Year| Year | Year 
1939. } 1946. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. 


Nov. | Nov. | Year 


State and Town. 1914. | 1921. | 1929. 











New SOUTH WALES— 








Sydney aA oe | (722 | 1,046 | 1,073 3,165 | 1,212 | 1,318] 1,439 | 1,593 | 1,933 
Newcastle os ef: #5 1,041 | 1,028 1,119 | 1,167 | 1,279 | 1,402 | 1,543 | 1,901 
Broken Hill oe “se Sc 975 | 1,018 1,216 | 1,257 | 1,376 | 1,528 | 1,692 | 1,997 
Goulburp $i ar ae 1,033 | 1,108 1,134 | 1,177 | 1,291 | 1,426 | 1,578 | 1,921 
Bathurst an ve oe 947 979 1,116 | 1,162 | 1,277 | 1,403 | 1,552 | 1,882 
FIVE Towns (a) ae ae 1,042 | 1,067 1,162 | 1,208 | 1,315 | 1,437 | 1,591 "1,932 
ViCTORIA— 
Melbourne .* ane 671 | 1,003 | 1,017 1,149 | 1,188 | 1,294 | 1,415 | 1,565 { 1,880 
Ballarat a me es 992 957 1,094 | 1,332 | 1,243 | 1,365 | 1,509 | 1,857 
Bendigo one iss or 1,002 969 1,107 | 1,141 | 1,244 | 1,365 | 1,520 | 1,826 
Geelong ae aS = I,0rg 980 1,124 | 1,170 | 1,278 | 1,397 | 1,549 | 1,871 
Warrnambool .. hse or 1,034 960 1,153 | 1,186 | 1,283 | 1,398 | 1,558 | 1,886 
Five Towns (a) oe ee 1,003 | 1,011 1,145 | 1,184 | 1,290 | 1,411 | 1,561 | 1,877 
QUEENSLAND— 

Brisbane |... «| 6rr | 923 | 923 1,093 | 1,137 | 1,241 | 1,348 | 1,472 | 1,760 
Toowoomba a a. ais 949 g16 1,107 | 1,152 | 1,246 | 1,360 | 1,486 | 1,773 
Rockhampton .. wed v's 972 904 1,096 | 1,140 | 1,241 | 1,357 | 1,491 | 1,785 
Townsville Ss ae ws 1,0256] 939b) 918 | 1,136 | x,r8r | 1,282 | 1,404 | 1,525 | 1,818 
Bundaberg aia a ee 994c] 931¢ 1,074 | 1,115 | 1,221 | 1,335 | 1,464 | 1,754 

. Fivg Towns (a) 39 fe 941 922 1,097 | 1,140 | 1,244 | 1,352 | 1,478 | 1,767 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA— 





























Adelaide is és 699 989 | 1,037 1,120 | 1,165 | 1,277 | 1,393 | 1,522 | 1,833 
Kadina, etc. wi ra ae 998 943 1,020 | 1,067 | 1,166 | 1,295 | 1,423 | 1,742 
Port Pirie “3 se oe 1,025 | 980 1,106 | 1,152 | 1,260 | 1,369 | 1,500 | 1,811 
Mount Gambier ce ws 1,029 963 1,093 | 1,134 | 1,235 | 15340 | 1,499 | 1,863 
Peterborouch .. - as 948 | 1,043 1,108 | 1,152 | 1,253 | 1,368 | 1,496 | 1,808 
Five Towns (a) a oe 992 | 1,030 1,116 | 1,160 | 1,272 | 1,388 | 1,516 | 1,829 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA-— 
Perth, ete. oe ae 707 | 1,008 | 1,026 1,127 | 1,x6r | 1,264 | 1,410 | 1,538 | 1,860 
Kalgoorlie, etc. .. A +. | 1,048 | 1,032 1,223 | 1,265 | 1,368 | 1,502 | 1,636 | 1,940 
Northam oi ae $8 1,030d| 1,022 1,133 | 1,171 | 1,272 | 3,420 | 1,550 | 1,870 
Bunbury Sts a os 1,045 978 1,136 | 1,273 | 1,277 | 1,424 | 1,559 | 1,870 
Geraldton a2. bee -» | 3,056 | 1,052 1,187 | 1,22r | 1,327 | 1,475 | 1,612 | 1,956 
FIVE Towns (a) ee ve 1,020 | 1,026 1,136 | 1,170 | 1,273 | 1,418 | 1,547 | 1,868 
TaSMANIA— 
Hobart . os 687 | 1,070 | 1,000 1,138 | 1,178 | 1,292 | 1,419 | 1,526 | 1,861 
Launceston ei ad oe 1,067 967 1,099 | 1,147 | 1,254 | 1,389 | 1,493 | 1,857 
Burnie ae oe oe 1,c03¢] 966 1,093 | 1,132 | 1,232 | 1,367 | 1,484 | 1,810 
Devonport . ie Be 904f} 948 1,079 | 1,119 | 1,220 | 1,35r | 1,481 | 1,793 
Queenstown an te o. 1,032 972 1,139 | 1,179 | 1,280 | 1,400 | 1,494 | 1,808 
FIVE TOWNS (a) 68 as 1,057 | 986 1,121 | 1,164 | 1,274 | 1,404 | 1,511 {1,852 
THIRTY TOWNS (a) ie Pa 1,013 | 1,026 1,142 | 1,185 | 1,292 | 1,413 | 1,556 | 1,880 
S1x CAPITALS (a) .. os 687 | 1,013 {| 1,033 1,145 | 1,188 | 1,295 | 1,415 | 1,560 | 1,883 
Warwick (Q.) (g) .. Pa .- 994 931 1,087 | 1,138 | 1,234 | 1,349 | 1,461 | 1,752 
Port Augusta (S.A.) (g) we oe 1,035 | 1,06 1,105 | 1,357 | 1,267 | 1,373 | 1,512 | 1,823 
Whyalla (S.A.) (9) oe oe .- oe «+ [3,475 | 1,277 1 2,379 | 1,515 | 1,848 
Canberra (A.C.T.) (g) Pe ae ee es 956 } 1,170 } 1,210 | 1,327 | 1,456 } 1,600 } 1,93T 
(a) Weighted average. {b) Charters Towers. (c) Warwick. (d) Midland Junction. 
(e) Zeehan. (f) Beaconsfield. (9) Not included in weighted averages above. 


3. ‘'B’’ Series Retail Price Index: Food, Groceries and Rent.—This 
index measures the prices of food and groceries and the rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses. 
It was first compiled for the year 1925, and retrospectively for several earlier years. It 
was designed to replace the ‘‘A’”’ Series Index (food, groceries and rent of all houses), 
which was the original index compiled in 1912. The first of the two tables following 
is split up into the various sections of the regimen, and covers only the six capital cities, 
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while the second represents the whole regimen and covers the 30 Towns included in the 
tabulation of the ‘‘ B” Series Index, with the weighted averages for the 5 towns in each 
State, the Six Capital Cities and the 30 Towns. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS(a): CAPITAL CITIES—“‘B’’ SERIES. 
(Base of each Section: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 































































































Tol 
Town. 1907.| IQII. | 1914. | 1921. | 1939-| 1947.| 1948 | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. 
Section A.—GROCERIES. 
Sydney a 510 | 574 627 | 1,115 994 | 1,026 | 1,167 | 1,298 | r,411 | 1,806 
Melbourne a 461 | §2r 562 | 1,070 957 99r | 1,153 ; 1,296 | 1,416 | 1,739 
Brisbane <'é 547 | 614 607 | 1,105 944 994 | 1,165 | 1,305 | 1,387 | 1,722 
Adelaide .. ++ | SHO | 541 | 598 | 1,076} 939] 995 | 1,144 | 1,263 | 1,374 | 1,724 
Perth ++ | 572 | 720 628 | 1,103 | 966 | 1,032 | 1,183 | 1,268 | 1,380 | 1,650 
Hobart . 501 | 566 604 | 1,087 | 947 991 | 1,143 | 1,272 | 1,390 } 1,749 
Six Capitals (6)... an 499 564 599 | 1,093 969 | 1,008 | 1,161 |! 1,292 | 1,404 | 1,757 
a | 
Srecrion B.—Datry Propvce. 

: | 1 
Sydney .) 551 574 | 656 | 1,080; 851 977 | 1,165 | 1,306 | 1,439 | 1,723 
Melbourne af we 571 , 567 635 | 1,087 | 885 998 | 1,189 | 1,330 | 1,441 {1,715 
Brisbane on -- 1 495 7 58x | 588 | 983 | 293 | 955 | 2.225 | 1,233 | 1,312 | 1,530 
Adelaide oe avs 548 651 705 {| 1,018 800 928 | 1,136 | 1,258 | 1,353 | 1,6x1 
Perth vs we ee 709 733 735 | 1,152 870 | 1,000 | 1,166 | 1,292 | 1,436 | 1,705 
Hobart .. ie ia 564 587 695 | 1,091 | 844 989 | 1,181 | 1,319 | 1,410 | 1,658 
Six Capitals (b) .. we) 563 591 654 | 1,072 | 853 978 | 1,165 | 1,301 | 1,418 | 1,688 

| 
Srction C.—Moat. 

ae : 
Sydney a ane 519 sor '' 668! 960 935 . 1,343 | 1,456 | 1,571 '1,899 , 2,836 
Melbourne e2 2 3) $57 485 ' 663 ! 1,030 968 | 1,365 | 1,502 | 1,649 | 2,000 | 2,896 
Brisbane oe oc 535 | 488 | 610 897 822 | 1,223 | 1,343 | 1,453 | 1,695 | 2,231 
Adelaide a és 553 541 784 ‘1,095 | 929 | 1,288 | 1,423 | 1,543 | 1,776 | 2,503 
Perth a4 fe .. | 789 ' 824 , 881 ' 1,103 958 | 1,290 | 1,411 | 1,785 | 2,025 | 2,608 
Hobart .. se -. , 668 ' 638 | 780 11,244] 962 | 1,446 | 1,662 | 1,945 | 1,962 | 2,624 
Six Capitals (6)... 558 522 691 | I,oro 936 | 1,332 | 1,458 | 1,603 | 1,909 | 2,744 

x } 
Srotions A, B anp C Comsrnep.—Foop aNnD GROCERIES. 
2m ; , 
Sydney 523 | 553 , 646 | 1,062 936 | 1,110 | 1,258 | 1,388 er | 2,099 
Melbourne 517 523 630 | 1,063 942 | 1,110 | 1,274 | 1,418 | 1,605 | 2,088 
Brisbane 530 | 569 i 603 | 1,014 864 | 1,055 | 1,208 | 1,332 | 1,462 | 1,823 
Adelaide 532 570 679 | 1,066 897 | 1,067 | 1,230 | 1,35 |} 1,494 | 1,931 
Perth 670 753 728 ; 1,166 | 938 | 1,104 | 1,251 | 1,437 | 1,597 | 1,963 
Hobart 565 592: 678 | 1.533 — 923 «1,132 1,316 | 1,495 | 1,574 | 1,992 
Six Capitals (6) 533 | 559. 640 | 1,064 927 | 1,100 | 1,256 1,394 | 1,566 | 2,041 
1 i] 
Section D.—Houstne (4 anD 5 RoomED Hovsss).(c) 

ers ras ’ ao es | a i 1 
Sydney 593 | jor: 760 + 989 | 1,035 | 1,044 | 1,047 | 1,049 | 1,050 | 1,053 
Melbourne 455 569: 628 820: 955 974) 974 976 979 980 
Brisbane aa 283 | 373 466° 630 854 864 866 869 883 934 
Adelaide AP 510} 706 635 | 809 | 888 897 903 gi2 929 949 
Perth 458 ' 524 589 739° 881 887 ' 889 895 gor | 1,065 
Hobart 405, 452 518. 881. 925 936 937 940 941 | 1,048 
3ix Capitals (0) 497. 612 | 662 862' 965| 977! 979} 982] 987 | 1,009 

! ! 1 
AL Sections CoMBINED.—Foop, Groceries aND Hovustne (“ B ” Srxres INDEX). 

f ! i 1 
Sydney 548 606 687 11,036 | 972 11,082 | 1,173 . 1,252 | 1,365 | 1,686 
Melbourne 495; 539 616 977} 945 1,054 , 1,154 | 1,243 , 1,357 , 1,652 
Bri»bane 442: 500 554 877 858 978 | 31,072 1,149 1,233 1,472 
Adelaide 524 | 618 671 975 891 . 998] 1,100 , 1,177 : 1,270 | 1,544 
Perth 594 672 679° 982 , 914 1,017 | 1,107 1,222 1,322 , 1,608 
Hobart 508 | 542 621 "1,044 922 | 1,053 | 1,165 | 1.275 | 1,324 + 1,620 

! ! : ‘ 

Six Capitals (8) 520 | 578 648 992 939 | 1,050 | 1,145 1 1,230 1,336 | 1,634 

1 i 





(a) See footnote (a) on page 383. 


(b) Weighted average. 


(c) See footnote (b) on page 383. 
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RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS: THIRTY TOWNS—‘B”’ SERIES. 
Foon, Grocrrres AND RENT. 
(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 





















































Nov. | Nov. 
State and Town. 1914. | rgzr. | 1929: | 1939- 1946. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | I95I. 
NEW SOUTH WALES— 
Sydney i os 680 977 | 1,115 | 972 | 1,038 | 1,082 | 1,173 | 1,252 | 1,365 | 1,686 
Newcastle a+ ois on 944 | 1,068 934 990 | 1,035 | 1,129 | 1,205 | 1,309 | 1,672 
Broken Hill Ba i a 825 | 1,078 | 970 | 1,073 | 1,110 | 1,206 | 1,933 | 1,459 | 1,715 
Goulburn + ae or 926 11,146] 942 996 | 1,030 | 1,130 | 1,225 | 1,342 | 1,682 
Bathurst -_ Bs 815 987 900 | 966 | 1,006 | 1,102 | 1,190 | 1,313 | 1,619 
FIVE TOWNS (a) .- ree 965 | 1,110 969 | 1,034 | 1,078 | 1,169 | 1,249 | 1,362 | 1,685 
VICTORIA— 
Melbourne wa Sve 613 895 | 1,036 | 945 | 1,019 | 1,054 | 1,154 | 1,243 | 1,357 | 1,652 
Ballarat iis ate ase 769 gI4 849 917 950 | 1,052 | 1,141 | 1,254 | 1,593 
Bendigo a nye ore 780 962 851 928 952 | 1,048 | 1,140 | 1,267 | 1,543 
Geelong aa an ef 844 985 QI7 961 | 1,012 | 1,116 | 1,204 | 1,318 | 1,633 
Warrnambool .. oe ai 855 940 940 | 1,020 | 1,042 | 1,134 | 1,272 | 1,342 | 1,657 
Five Towns (a) na ae 876 {1,026 | 938 | 1,011 | 1,046 | 1,146 | 1,235 | 1,350 | 1,646 
QUEENSLAND— 
Brisbane Pas ata 560 840 Q12 858 932 978 | 1,072 | 1,149 | 1,233 | 1,472 
Toowooinba ca ais oe 771 855 830 955 | 1,00% | 1,087 | 1,170 | 1,252 | 1,498 
Rockhampton .. ei ae 779 877 843 gI9 971 | 1,063 | 1,145 | 1,247 | 1,493 
Townsville ce af or 8206] 975b| 920 989 | 1,036 | 1,125 | 1,214 | 1,286 | 1,525 
Bundaberg , ta ae 794¢| 867¢} 804 897 942 | 1,030 | 1,110 | £,195 | 1,427 
Five TOWNS (a) we = 824 906 858 936 982 | 1,074 | 1,153 | 1,238 | 1,478 
SouTH AUSTRALIA— 
Adelaide ah ifs 658 898 | 1,030 891 960 998 | 1,100 | 1,177 | 1,270 | 1,544 
Kadina, etc. its a ate 811 891 743 790 825 907 | 1,001 | 1,089 | 1,390 
Port Pirie acs fe dy 839 963 882 933 971 | 1,063 | 1,141 | 1,24 | 1,522 
Mount Gambier As ac 770 866 838 903 931 | 1,022 | 1,091 | 1,232 | 1,576 
Peterborough .. he a 844 | 1,042 |] 890 | 936 973 | 1,067 | 1,144 | 1,224 | 1,504 
Fivg Towns (a) ote oy 885 | 1,020] 885 952 |- 990 | 1,091 | 1,168 | 1,262 | 1,538 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 
Perth, etc. ae xh 689 916 | 1,038 914 989 | 1,017 | 1,107 | 1,222 | 1,322 | 1,608 
Kalgoorlie, etc. .. we a 928 | 1,010 | 1,178 | 1,136 | 1,174 | 1,266 | 1,382 | 1,489 | 1,739 
Northam : a6 ee 898d) 1,072 | 936 | 1,003 | 1,034 | 1,131 | 1,257 | 1,358 | 1,673 
Bunbury cs ye ne 907 996 979 | 1,024 | x,056 | 1,148 | 1,269 | 1,380 | 1,679 
Geraldton c sis a 942 | 1,090 | 990 | 1,073 | 1,103 | 1,193 | 1,315 | 1,421 | 1,746 
Five Towns (a) Se om 918 | 1,036} 936 | 1,003 } 1,031 | 1,122 | 1,237 | 1,338 | 1,623 
TASMANIA— 
Hobart a oe 630 g7r 992 922 | 1,014 | 1,053 | 1,165 | 1,275 | 1,324 } 1,620 
Launceston a ats as 858 937 887 956 | 1,001 | 1,113 | 1,227 | 1,274 | 1,634 
Burnie oie ce se 819e) 972 898 969 | 1,006 | 1,108 | 1,225 | 1,295 | 1,600 
Devonport ae ne we 696f] 930 865 939 976 | 1,078 | 1,197 | 1,283 | 1,571 
Queenstown 7 a Sc 871 920 | 933 | 1,028 | 1,067 | 1,173 | 1,267 | 1,299 | 1,586 
Five Towns (a) i st gir 970 | 908 | 992 | 1,032 | 1,143 | 1,254 | 1,304 | 1,620 
THIRTY TOWNS (a) on e 907 | 1,044 935 | 1,005 | 1,048 | 1,140 | 1,226 | 1,332 | 1,630 
S1x CAPITALS (a) .. ve 644 924 | 1,054 939 | 1,010 | 1,050 | 1,145 | 1,230 | 1,336 | 1,634 
Warwick (Q.) (g) .. a $i 794 867 783 | 904 956 | 1,039 | 1,124 | 1,203 | 1,448 
Port Augusta (3.A.) (g) a ats hee 861 | 1,047 | 864 | 929 j 968 | 1,063 | 1,144 | 1,260 ! 1,541 
Whyalla (S.A.) (g) ! 1,013 | x,103 | 1,176 | 1,284 | 1,596 











Canberra (A.C.T.) (9) os | 1,026 | 1.062 | r,096 |} 1,191 | 3,280 | 1,381 | 1,701 
(a) Weighted average. (6) Charters Towers. (ec) Warwick. (d) Midland Junction. 
qe) Zeehan. (f) Beaconsfteld. {g) Not inclided in weighted averages above. 


§ 8. Changes in the Regimen. 


1. General.—Sinco the original compilation of retail price indexes by the Bureau in 
1912, the regimens of the several] groups and sections have undergone some modifications. 
These are fully described in Labour Report No. 39 for 1950, pp. 32-35. These 
changes are made from time to time with o view to improving the index-numbers as 
measures of price variations. They comprise chiefly the elimination or replacement. 
of articles no longer in demand, or which experience had shown to be unsuitable media 
for the measurement of price variations; the alteration of units of quantity in certain 
cases to conform with those most in general use; the adjustment of the mass unit allotted 
to certain articles to bring them into accord with present-day consumption habits; the 
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re-adjustment of the population and household weights applicable to the several groups 
and sections of the regimen in accordance with general Census results ; and improved 
methads of collecting and weighting average house rentals. 


2. Method of Effecting Changes.—Changes of the nature mentioned are commonly 
made in price indexes without seriously impairing their continuity. In accordance with 
established principles of procedure in changing the regimen (sce Labour Report No. 9, 
Appendix I., Part II., paragraphs 14 and 18), the general level of the index is taken as 
determined by the old regimen for the quarter in which the change is made, and the 
new regimen is used to measure variations in the price-level after that date. The linking 
up of the index-numbers on the old and the new basis is effected by the usual method 
of equating the respective weighted aggregate costs of the old and the new regimens 
in the six capital cities. 

There are two methods of effocting this, as follows :—Up to June Quarter, 1942, all 
such changes were made by equating the new aggregate of the section embodying the 
changes to the former aggregate. This course was adopted when items were added to or 
omitted from the regimen, and when a change was made in the standard of any item. 
From September Quarter, 1942, however, all changes of standard were effected mainly 
by an appropriate adjustment of the ‘‘ mass unit” or “ weight” so as to preserve the 
percentage weight which the item carried in the aggregate from time to time and, wherever 
possible, the ‘‘ weight’ of any item dropped from the regimen was transferred to an 
article of a similar nature which would serve as a more appropriate medium for the 
measurement of the variations in the price of the article dropped than the remaining 
items of the section. The “ mass units” of the remaining items under the former pro- 
cedure were in effect proportionately increased to carry the aggregate of the item dropped, 
or reduced to admit a new item added. (See also par. 2 on page 384.) 

While the foregoing involves no break of continuity in the index-numbers for the six 
capital cities as a whole, upon the basis of which all such changes are effected, slight 
alterations of the relative positions of individual towns are inevitable on account of the 
alteration of former standards. The effect, however, is more noticeable in the group 
index-numbers than in those covering a combination of groups, wherein the losses and 
gains tend to balance out. 


3. The Regimen under War Conditions—Although war conditions produced 
some variations from normal consumption in 1940 and 1941 it was not until 1942 
(see also §2 (5) of this chapter) that fundamental] changes began to occur. As there 
explained, the years 1942, 1943 and 1944 produced temporary changes of a far-reaching 
character which, if permanent and stable, must have necessitated fundamental re- 
adjustments in the regimen and mass units of the index. But the resultant changes 
in the index would have been so extensive as virtually to create a new index which would 
not have been continuously comparable with the “C” Series Index as compiled either 
pre-war or post-war. Consideration of the matter Jed to the conclusions— 

(i) that it was desirable to continue the ‘‘C ”’ Series Index substantially on ite 
pre-war regimen in order to ensure continuity of comparison of price 
movements on a clearly defined basis ; 

(ii) that it was impossible to reconstruct the ‘‘C” Series Index to take account 
of recurrent temporary departures from norma] consumption. 


4. The Regimen since 1945,—-The “ C ” Series Index was reviewed at the Conferences 
of Commonwealth and State Statisticians in 1949 and 1950. The resolutions of the 1949 
Conference were reprinted on page 157 of Labour Report No. 38, while those of the 
1950 Conference were reprinted on page 161 of Labour Report No. 39. 


§ 9. Retail Price Indexes and Basic Wage Variations. 


Two distinct procedures are adopted by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation. 
and Arbitration in fixing and varying basic or living wages as follows :— 
(i) The Court periodically fixes the amount of wage in the light of evidence 
submitted by parties appearing before it. Such evidence usually covers 
a wide range of facts as to economic conditions. 
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(ii) Having determined the amount of basic wage the Court further determines 
whether or not it shall be subject to automatic adjustment for changes 
in price level and, if so, by what method such variation shall be made. 
‘This again is decided in the light of evidence and of representations by 
the parties concerned 


e ‘'O” Series Index is used by the Court to derive the ‘Court’ series of retail 
price index-numbers upon which the basic* portion of the wages prescribed in 
awards is varied automatically for changes in price levels quarterly, half-yearly or 
yearly. These are commonly referred to as “cost of living adjustments ” although in 
fact they relate only to that part of the change in cost of living which is due to variations 
in prices. The Court itsclf determines from time to time at public sittings the amount 
of the basic wage, having regard to evidence submitted in relation to other aspects of 
“cost of living’ and other relevant considerations. In fixing the amount of the basio 
wage the Court does not have regard to either the regimen used in compiling the retail 
price index or the cost of such regimen. The regimen of the index would not be suited 
to such a purpose. , 


The considerations upon which the basic wage is fixed are set out in successive 
judgments of the Court and briefly summarized in Chapter XL (§ 4) of the Labour 
Report. On this matter, reference should be made to the Basic Wage Judgments of 
the Court, particularly those of 1934, 1937, 1941 and 1950, and to the general statement of 
yw. Principles set out in the judgment on the “‘ Munition Workers’ Caso” of 1943. Certain 
oS State industrial tribunals use the index-numbers directly for automatic or quasi- 
% automatic adjustments of the rates of wages determined by them as tribunals, while 
<2 some State tribunals have regard to the index-numbers and other factors in considering 
£3 what “ cost of living ” variations they should make in rates of wages. 


F wicTORIA 


ws The use of indexes by industrial authorities for purposes of adjusting rates 
ef wages for changes in price level is a practice of long standing, dating in the case of the 
mmonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, forexample, back to the year 1913. 
The tribunals form their own judgment as to relevance of the indexes to their purposes, and 
periodically hear the representatives of employers and employees on the issues involved, 
including questions as to whether the index is satisfactory for the purposes to which it 
is applied by the tribunal. In such proceedings the Statistician or his officers are called 
at times as witnesses on questions of fact and technical matters relating to the indexes. 


The automatic adjustments in wages prescribed in awards of the Court on the basis 
of retail price index-numbers are sometimes referred to as “ cost of living ’’ adjustments 
and the index is popularly referred to as a “ cost of living index”. This at times creates 
misconceptions as to the nature of the retail price index since the term “ cost of living ” 
connotes not only change in cost of living due to changes in prices, but also changes in 
cost of living due to changes in standard of living. Beyond that, use of the term ‘ cost 
of living ” index sometimes creates the erroneous impression that the retail price index 
purports to embrace all that should be included in a desirable standard of living. As 
pointed out in paragraph 4, page 377, of this chapter, the ‘“‘ C ” Series Index is 4 retail price 
index of specific meaning. As there indicated the reginien or list of items, on which the 
index is based, is representative of a high proportion of the expenditure of wage-earner 
households. While this statement remains broadly true, it relates (in the circumstances 
of 1951) more specifically to what may be termed the basic wage portion of wage-earner 
expenditures. The index has hitherto been used by industrial tribunals to provide auto- 
matic adjustments in the basic wage itself and, until December, 1950, to a basic wage 
which did not vary very much in real terms of purchasing power in relation to ‘‘C” 
Series units. In 1950 and especially in 1951 various factors produced both a steep rise 
in prices and an increasingly wide dispersion of price movements as affecting consumer 
expenditures on items within and without the index. There has been arising concurrently 
a tendency to assume, without inquiry, that the index (constructed primarily to measure 
the incidence of price changes on expenditures from incomes at or about basic wage level) 
is equally applicable to such diverse matters as measuring the changing incidence of 
price variations on secondary or marginal portions of wages, on total wages or on total 
incomes in groups considerably higher than the basic wage, and even on money settlements 





* The “‘needs’’ portion only was adjustable from July, 1937, to December, 1950. 
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in some business transactions. While such assumptions may be reasonably reliable 
during periods in which all prices tend to move together, they should not be made at 
any time without due inquiry and particularly not in periods (such as the present) when 
price movemen:s are very marked and are subject to wide dispersion. 

Reference should be made to Labour Report No, 39 for the actual Automatic 
Adjustment Scales used for the adjustment of the Commonwealth basic wage.* 


B. WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 
$ 1. General. 


Two indexes of wholesale prices have been compiled by the Bureau. These are :— 
(i) The Melbourne Wholesale Price Index ; 
(ii) The Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 

Particulars of the Melbourne Wholesale Price Index, which is now obsolescent, arc 
given in § 3 commencing on page 397 of this chapter. 

After reviewing the regimen and weighting of this index the 1930 Conference of 
Statisticians resolved that a new index of wholesale prices of basic matcrials and foodstuffs 
should be compiled. This index—the Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs). 
Index—which extends back to the year 1928 and is compiled monthly, is a special 
purpose index and one of a series of Wholesale Price Indexes designed for special purposes. 


§ 2. Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


1. Price Quotations.—The prices used in the index have in the main been obtaincd 
directly from manufacturers and merchants, and, with a few important exceptions, from 
Melbourne sources. Apart from locally produced building materials and one or two 
minor commodities, however, the price movements may be taken as representative of 
variations in wholesale prices of basic materials in most Australian markets. 

Commodities in the index are priced in their primary or basic form wherever possible: 
and in respect of imported materials as nearly as may be at the point where they first 
make effective impact on the local price structure. Thus the price of imported goods is: 
not taken at the time of import, but rather on an ex-bond (or into factory) basis. 

Broadly, where home-consumption prices exist for local products, they have been 
used in this index. During the year 1950-51 wool for local manufacture was subsidized.. 
Whilst the home-consumption price for wool was used to calculate the index-numbers. 
shown in the body of the table (see paragraph 4), footnotes to the table show, the index 
calculated on the basis of open market prices for wool (see paragraph 5). 


” 


2. Commodities and Grouping. —For purposes of this index ‘“ basic” materials (as. 
opposed to certain of the Foodstuffs) are commodities in the primary or basic forms in. 
which they first enter into productive processes carried out in Australia. The regimen 
comprises 80 commodities, divided into seven main groups. Each group is sub-divided 
into goods which are mainly imported, and goods which are mainly home-produced. A 
full list of these commodities is set out below, showing the quantity-multipliers (weights): 
for each commodity, and the percentage of the total aggregate value in 1950 contributed 
by each commodity and group. 


3. Method of Construction.—The index is constructed on the simple aggregative 
fixed-weights formula. The weights (quantity-multipliers) are based on estimates of the- 
average annual consumption of the commodities in Australia during the period 1928-29. 
to 1934-35 inclusive. Changes in usage, changes of category as between “ imported ” 
and “‘ home-produced ” as affecting some commodities, and changes in the industrial 
structure have affected the validity of some of the weights in the index. These and other- 
problems (e.g. dual prices for some commodities) are being examined with a view to. 
revision of the regimen, its grouping and weighting, when conditions are more stable. 





* See footuote on p. 3¢3. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE (BASIC MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS) INDEX. 


Commodities in Regimen, Units of Measurement, Quantity-multipliers, and Percentage 
Value-weight in 1950. 

























































































4 vs qi 
Per- |, Per- 
Quantity- | fen: ‘ Quantity- | ce 
Commodity. Unit. | multiplier eas | Commodity, Unit. | multiplier sore 
(Weight). weight |! (Weight). |, eight 
1950. | 1950, 
l 
METALS AND Coal. RUBBER AND HIDES. 
Principally Im- | Principally Im- ) 
ported— ported— 
Aluminium e ton | 985 0.05 Rubber, ernde Ib. 24,214,400 Ld7 
Principally Home- ‘Principally Home- 
produced— produced— 
Iron and Steel .. ton 637,000 3-19 Calf Skins “s Ib. 4,455,000 0.06 
Briquettes .. | ton 243,000 | 0.14 Cattle Hides... 1b, 57,246,000 | 0.43 
Copper, wire bars ton 7,000 AE 38 Tanning Bark .. ton 23,000 0.14 
Coal .. . ton 9,300,000 .21 Total 7.85 
Lead, soft, pig” ton 10,400 oi 
Tin, ingots es ton | 1,250 -2 y ; 
Zinc, ingots |. ton 14,800 -20 | principally oe MATERIALS. 
Total : ae ported— 
Timber, soft- | 1,000 
Os, Fats AND WaxEs. atanrentins . ae rere a 
Principally Im- Principally Home- : 
teonae On .. | ton 6,500 | 0.22 eters. 7506 oreo are 
Fuel Oil or ton 170,000 0.70 Cement se t on 7 9, 605 0.80 
Linseed Oil gal. 2,250,000 0.68 Drain-pipes ve ft. 7 270,000 0.28 
Lubricating oil” gal. 3,960,000 0.35 ae 165 iat ans 
Keroweor, power gal. 21,000,000 | 0.50 Glass, window .. | sq. ft. 82,370 0.06 
ist grade .. | gal. 78,000,000 | 3.02 | ery te oe pepe os aa 
praen aigared + gal. | 140,000,000 | 5.43 | Timber, hard- | 100 : 
asec te a | aroone. as a sup. ft. 2,5754000 s 93 
Beeswax or Tb. 169,112 0.01 Whiting . we ee asa 006 Bice 
' Tallow .- |_ ton 26,000 | _ 0.23, Total ee eI ee 
Total Pre Te eo OR ies Pe 
' FoopsTur¥s AND TOBACCO. 
TEXTILES, Principally Im- { ‘ 
Principally Im- ported— fs aes 
ported— Tapioca ye cwt. 719,000 | 9.59 
Hemp Med ton 5,575 | 0.45 || Cocoa,raw .. | cwt. 99,500 | 0.47 
Kapok or Tb. 6,160,000 0.39 Coffee .. | Ib. 3,469,000 eee 
Jute Fibre .. | ton 874 | 0.04 || Tea .. -.  _ Ib. 46,629,000 | 2.84 
Phormium Tenax | ton 2,275 0.02 Mustard .. doz. Ib, 47,000 ae 
Silk, raw Ib. 455,900 | 0.20 Herrings .. «doz, Ib. 276,000 } 0.0 
Principally Home- Salmon doz. Ib. 1,048,000 0.71 
produced— i| Sild, 4-02. tins | doz. 807,300 0.16 
Cotton, raw... lb. 15,900,000 | 0.61 Tobacco, leaf .. I. 17,451,000 | 7.21 
Wool, greasy .. Tb. 50,200,000 4.50 ||Principally Home- | 
Total 6.21 produced— 
Barley “i bus. 4,940,000 0.50 
aa a -» | bua. 315,000 0.05 
Crewicals. ats .. .. * bus. 14,970,000 1.43 
Principally Im- | ! Rice te ia 4 ah 323,200 0.19 
aos Onions “<4 ton | 3? ertono: | Ora4 
Ammonium Sul- ay ‘ +25 
phate a ton 23,830 | 0.16 Seve 3 ee fe begc0e o.38 
Potash— { z aoe me ie otince : A ad 
Muriate . ton 4,055 0.04 Bar. . or NA i 2° 
Sulphate... ton 2,025 | 0.02 || Beef... i 100 Ib. 7,004,750 | 8.88 
Soda—- ; batts a AB Fe prees ot 
Ash a ton 21,400 0.13 ubton .- . 140 dy : 
Nitrate ton 1,100 | 0.0% Pork .. aoa ns 47:500.Gre 6 a | 
Nitrate-chilean | ton 3,600 | 0.03 |j Butter fat ae 194; 59e,000 4.38 
Sulphur ton 95,500 0.79 || Lard .. Se oa ee een ieee 
Principally Home- | Mik .. oe ea . 159,900,000 ae 
produced—_ s) Currants Pee | ie S.o0.000 ore 
Arsenic ton 1,531 | 0.03 j Sultanas ee { ‘ s 18,01 3009 = ; 
Blood and Bone ton 34,431: O.rz jj Grapes = On 94,000 3 
MethylatedSpirits | gal. 2,374,000 | 0.09 | Total ain eee i {51.91 
Soda Crystals .. ton 4,986 | 0.02 
Superphosphate ton 704,144 1) 1.65 ALL GROUPS. 
Sulphuric Acid.. | ton 220,450 ._ 0.87 || Principally Imported .. | 31.78 
Total ve = ise |" 3-95 {| Principally Home-produced_ ..  __—_-._ | 68.22 
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4. Index-numbers.—Index-numbers for each group of commodities and for all groups 

combined for the index of wholesale prices of basic materials and foodstuffs are given in 

- the following table. Current index-numbers, on the base: Average of three years ended 

June, 1939 = 100, are published in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, and a table 

showing index-numbers computed to the base 1928 = 100 is published on page 47 of 
Labour Report No. 39, 1950. 

WHOLESALE PRICE (BASIC MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS) INDEX-NUMBERS, 

(Base of each Group : Average 3 years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 





















































Basic Materials and 
Basic Materials. Foodstuffs. 
Food- 
stuffs 
Goods | Goods 
Period. and 
Oils Build- < princt- | princi- 
Metals} ats | Tex- | Chemi-| Rubber ng | Total. To pally | pally Total 
a and | tiles. | cals. me Ma- bacco. || “tm: | Home aoe 
oal. | Waxes. 1des. | terials. ported.| Pro- Groups. 
(a) duced. 
i 
192829 127 106 129 121 115 95 114 107 QI 118 110 
1929-30 126 IIL 99 116 87 94 107 110 94 118 riz 
1930-31 116 117 80 117 73 96 105 Qt 100 99 99 
1931-32 | 108 113 77 11g 94 95 or || 86 |; 100 g2 95 
1932-33 104 10g 75 119 69 95 98 jj 80 97 87 90 
1933-34 103 84 102 Ir 80 94 92 84 | 89 89 go 
1934-35 97 go 78 102 77 93 89 |; 87 92 89 go 
1935-36 92 95 100 99 88 93 90 92 || 95 92 93 
1936-37 96 99 118 99 IIr 99 99 97 1 99 98 98 
1937-38 1OL 101 100 100 97 104 102 Ioo |, 02 100 IOI 
1938-39 103 100 82 Ior 92 97 99 103 99 102 ror 
1939-40 105 1x5 104 107 116 108 109 10 Tir 103 105 
1940-41 107 137 III 124 126 128 122 107 133 106 TI4 
1941-42 riz 151 118 137 135 135 133 117 153 112 124 
1942-43 129 167 147 142 138 163 149 128 176 121 137 
1943-44 131 170 150 143 140 174 153 129 182 122 140 
1944~45 | 131 168 ° 152 143 |} 140 175 rg2 |! I3I |j 182 123 14t 
1945-46 130; 156 1§2 142; 140 177 149 135 178 126 r4t 
1946~47 132 145 191 140 131 180 149 138 177 129 143 
1947-48 146 161 283 148 126 190 166 153 192 145 1$9 
1948-49 185 173 342 159 130 198 188 |) 175 20% 173 181 
1949-50 214 184 434 187 143 225 214 198 223 198 205 
1950-51 256 196 641 242 292 268 264 || 232 256 242 246 
1949 50— : 
wy . 209 174 331 162 I1g 202 197 187 206 185 1gt 
Aug. .. 209 174 339 163 121 205 198 186 207 185 Igt 
Sept. .. 209 173 333 162 123 208 197 || 185 204. 185 1gt 
Oct. .. 209 173 367 180 125 208 201 188 209 188 194 
Nov. .. 209 189 386 180 134 208 207 192 217 I9I 199 
Dec. .. 214 189 424 194 142 208 213 197 221 198 204 
Jan, .. 218 189 494 199 145 241 225 193 232 197 207 
Feb. .. ! 218 190 49° 199 146 241 225 199 237 200 ait 
Mar. .. 218 190 480 200 151 243 225 | 199 236 201 2mt 
Apr... { 219 190 498 200 154 244 227 || 218 236 216 222 
May .. 219 190 535 200 169 244 229 214 235 25 224 
June .. 2I9 190 525 201 183 245 230 ' 217 |: 238 217 223 
' ' . 
‘fay. | | age | ax 
uly .. 222 190 530 230 177 245 234 |, 214 23) 2 223 
(8) 6) ii ) | (b) 
Aug. oe 224 Igo if 558 232 Igt 245 237 |, 220 240 222 227 
Sept. .. 227 190 543 236 220 245 239 | 220 242 222 228 
Oct. .. 238 190 544 236 275 246 245 i 22r 247 225 232 
Nov. .. 246 190 588 236° 305 254 253 II 225 250 232 237 
Dec. .. 256 190 596 239 338 255 258 |: 220 |, 255 230 237 
Jan. .. 258 1g0 772 240 338 262 271 |; 220 256 238 243 
Feb. .. |, 266 195 836 251 347 279 283 228 264 249 253 
Mar... ' 280 202 907 252 362 280 294 246 269 268 268 
Apr. .. } 280 208 | 703 252 329 296 286 240 268 258 261 
May .. 289 208 634 252 322 296 285 251 268 266 266 
June . 289 208 479 254 304 3Ir 278 276 272: 279 277 
(a) Sepeeaa only such imported commodities as are included in the wholesale price index. This 
index does not measure changes in price of imports generally. (6) These index-numbers are computed 


using the price of raw wool for local manufacture. For computation using the auction room price of wool 
gee paragraph 5. 

NoTE.—tThe figures given in this table are comparable fn the vertical columns but are not directly 
comparable horizontally. 
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5. Effect of Wool Bounty.—Legislation which became effective on 14th December, 
1950, had the effect of reducing (by bounty) the price paid for raw wool for local manu- 
facture in Australia below the open market (auction room) price. Such reductions 
were virtually retrospective to August, 1950, and continued until 30th June, 1951. The 
effective prices paid for raw wool for local manufacture (i.e. auction room price less bounty) 
have been used in calculating the index-numbers shown in the table above. The following 
table shows these same indexes calculated on the auction room prices for wool. Only 
the four columns marked (5) in the table above are affected, and only these are shown 
below. 











Goods 
Pes sors, | Tyas | Pane | Te 
Produced. 
1950-5I— | 

August 737 247 229 232 
September | 752 250 230 234 
October ! 753 257 233 237 
November te 3s Saeel 797 265 240 243 
December - axa a 805 270 238 243 
January 996 283 246 249 
February 1,060 296 257 259 
March 1,131 307 276 274 
April 927 299 267 267 
May és os ae i 848 297 273 272 
June... es a ips 688 290 287 282 





§3. Melbourne Wholesale Price Index. 


1. Generaf.—An index of Melbourne wholesale prices was first computed in 1912. 
It relates chiefly to basic materials and foods weighted in accordance with consumption 
in the years immediately preceding that date. Neither the component items of the 
regimen, nor the weighting have been varied: Consequently, the index is outmoded for 
current use and is a measure of variations in wholesale prices based on the weighting 
originally determined. It has some historic significance as a measure of changes in the 
prices of its component items combined in the proportions in which they were in common 
use about the year 1910. It is now published only on an annual basis and is mainly 
used as an approximate indication of long term trends since the year 1861, for which it 
was first compiled. A description of the index and a list of the commodities included in 
it were published on pages 43 to 45 of Labour Report No. 38 for 1949. 
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2. Index-numbers.—Index-numbers for each group of commodities as well as for 
all groups combined are shown in the following table :— 
MELBOURNE WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base of each Group: Year 1911 = 1,000.) 


t ' 




















i oL Wi. !) «YI. IV. Vv. VI. Vil. VIII. 
, Wool, Agri- 7 All 
Year. metals | Cotton, | cultural! Dairy Gro- Heat patainn, Chemi- ! Groups. 
0 j, | Leather, | Produce, Produce. ceries. ” terials, 1 cals. 
als etc. etc. ! | } 
2 alte ee Pe, ee eehine cach, 2 ees, ee i { 
1 
1 
1861... oe 1,438 1,381 3.583 ° 1,008 1,963 Pe 1,070 2,030 1,538 
1871... ore 1,096 1,257 1,236 \ 864 1,586 ae 1,044 1,409 1,229 
188r.. oe 1,178 I,II5 1,012 | 935 1,42I , es T,09r 1,587 1,121 
1891... ane 895 847 ; 10241 995 1,032 888 ; 780 | 1,194 | 945 
TQ0I.. ots 1,061 | 774, 928 ; 1,029 1,048 1,345 84r | 917 974 
IQIT.. ne 1,000 | 1,000 , 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 \ 1,000 ‘ 1,000 
1921... or 2,173 1,361 1,767 2,000 1,977 2,158 2,733 | 2303 1,903 
1922... ie 1,941 1,681 1,628 1,648 1,869 1,787 2,005 | 1,905 1,758 
1923.. aa 1,826 2,148 | 1,778 1,840 1,746 2.579 2,024 , 1,933 | 1944 
1924... at 1,535 | 2,418 1,647 1,655 ¥,724 2,223 1,814 } 1,806 1,885 
1925.. a 1,851 1,966 1,796; 1,636 1,723 2,212; 1,711 , 1,790 1,844 
1926.. ie 1,938 1,582, 2,001 1,784 1,730 1,931 1,664 1,816 1,832 
1927.. cu 1,962 1,650 , 1,826 1,823 1,724 2,111 1,623 1,866 1,817 
1928... ve 1,912 1,78: 1,726 1,751 1,707 2,015 + 1.744 ; 1,923 1,792 
1929.. . 1,912 1,555 1,793, 1,854. 1,689 , 2,245 + 1,755 1,943 1,803 
1930.. ee 1,867 1,127 1,484 1,627 1,666 « 2,024 1,875 1,982 1,596 
{ : ‘ 
193... ai 1,826 1,040 , 3,121 1,398 1,794 ' 1,542 2,025 | 2,166 1,429 
1932.- ie 1,736 | 998 | 1,230 1.304 1;766 1,357 2,043 ! 2,127 1,471 
1933-- oe 1,713 1,118 | 1,175 1,194 1,714 1,485 2,061 2,105 1,409 
1934.- oe 1,660 1,261 1,288 1,274 1,735 ; 1,540 1 2,015 2,017 1,471 
1935.. “3 1,602 1,217 1.344 1.325 1,729 | 1,508 1,964 ; 1,996 1,469 
\ ; ' 

1936.. .. 7 1,566 1,330 , 1,480 1.352 1,732 1,684 1,969 ,; 1,997 1,543 
1937.. <i 1,772 1.406 , 1,604 1.457 1,750 1,678 2,430 2,006 1,656 
1938.. + 1,746 1,051 | 1,789 | 1,549 1.747 1,871 ' 2,238 2,059 1,662 
1939.. Pc 1,758 1,101 . 1,820 1,557 1,752 1,710 2,220 , 2,075 1,665 
TQ40.. se) 1,854 1,361 1,567 - 1,567 1,784 1,882 , 2,890 2,298 1,713 
194th. .. | 1060 ' 1,402 ' 1721 41554 © 1,883,776 3,138 | 2,527 | 1,796 
1942... a 2,146) 1,507; 1,900, 1,665 ; 1,938 2,312, 3,409 2,437 1,977 
1943. on 2,272 1,945 1,964 1,716 ' 1,939 2,366 3,764 | 2,442 2,117 
1944.. 2,278 1,967 ' 2,052 1,721 1.949 2,470 3,768 } 2,442 2,159 
1945-- Ay 2,270 1,960 | 29259 1,726 , 1,967 2,560 3,770 | 2,527 2,228 
1946.. on 2,262 2,062 | 1,951 i 1,722 . 1,977 2,589 . 3.772 2,614 2,162 
1947... os 2,390; 2,6901 2,019 1,763 | 2,174 2,748 3,800 2,843 2,360 
1948... +. | ° 2,829 3,610 | 2,383 2,104 2,435 2,976 , 4,631 3,180 2,824 
1949. on 3,502 3,966 2,876 - 2,309. 2,558 3.356 ! 4,611 3,221 3,191 
1950.. 3,902 ((4)5,464 ; 3,155 24459 1 2,829 4616 (b)5,567 3,263 |(¢)3,816 











Note.—The figures given in this table are comparable in the vertical columns but are not directly 
comparable horizontally. 


(az) Computed using, for wool, the effective home-consumption price. This group index-number 
computed using the auction room price for wool is 6,079 (see paragraph 5 on page 397). “(b) The 
regimen and weighting of the origina] Building Materials group of this index has become unreal. The 
movement shown here for this group between 1949 and 1950 has been calculated in accordance with the 
movement occurring in the Building Materials group of the Basic Materials and Foodstuffs Index. 
{c) Computed using, for wool, the effective honse-consumption price. The all groups index-number 
computed using the auction room price for wool is 3,921. 


C. CONTROL OF PRICES DURING AND SINCE THE 1939-45 WAR. 


1. Gerteral—An account of the measures taken by the Commonwealth Government to 
control prices from September, 1939 (immediately after the outbreak of war), until 29th 
May, 1948 (the date of the Prices Referendum), is given in Official Year Book No. 37, 
pp. 458-464. 


2. Transfer of Price Control to the States.—Consequent upon the rejection of the 
proposal embodied in the Prices Referendum held on 2gth May, 1948, that permanent 
power to control rents and prices (including charges) be conferred on the Commonwealth 
Government, responsibility for price fixation was assumed by the State Governments 
and steps were taken to pass State Prices Acts. These acts were proclaimed to operate 
simultaneously on zoth September, 1948. Except in the case of Queensland, each Act 
was to remain in force for a specific period, but the period varied from State to State. 
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An amendment of the National Security (Prices) Regulations on 15th September, 
1948, provided that the Minister may, by declaration published in the Gazette, declare 
that from and including a date specified prices for the sale of goods and rates for the 
supply of services in a State or Territory of the Commonwealth specified in the declaration 
would cease to be controlled under the Regulations. In pursuance of this power, the 
Minister for Trade and Customs issued declarations on 17th September, 1948, providing 
for the relinquishment of price control by the Commonwealth in the States as from 2oth 
September, 1948. : 

On 2oth September, 1948, each State Government issued declarations covering 
uniform lists of goods and services, which were brought under price control. Existing 
Commonwealth Prices Regulation Orders continued to apply to these goods and services 
until specially varied in accordance with the terms of the State legislation. At the same 
time, the Commonwealth Government issued an identical list of declared items to operate 
in the Australian Capital Territory and other Territories of the Commonwealth. 

In the operation of State price control, the State Prices Commissioners closely 
collaborate. “Conferences of Commissioners are held at intervals of approximately two 
months. The Commissioners are vested with certain powers of price control under the - 
Prices Acts, and it is the usual procedure after the administrative conference for State 
Prices Ministers to meet to discuss matters of policy and any specific questions referred 
to them for determination. Thus a large degree of uniformity is attained in controlling 
and decontrolling items and in the fixation of margins and prices of major items. 

3. Price Stabilization.—Expenditure by the Commonwealth Government on Price 
Stabilization Subsidies reached a peak in 1947-48 and since then the Commonwealth 
Government has progressively reduced the range of commodities eligible for subsidy. 

In addition to those subsidies which had been an integral part of the Price Stabilization 
Plan, the Commonwealth Government paid bounties and subsidies for assistance to 
primary production, and these payments also had a stabilizing influence on prices. 

For details of expenditure by the Commonwealth Government on Price Stabilization 
and other Subsidies and Bounties, see Chapter XVII.—Public Finance. 


D. WAGES. 
§ 1. Operations under Wages Board and Industrial Arbitration Acts. 


Particulars regarding operations under the Commonwealth and State Acts for the 
regulation of wages, hours and conditions of labour were first compiled for the year 1913, 
and reviews to the end of each annual period appear in the Labour Reports up to and 
including No. 36, in the Quarterly Summaries of Australian Statistics up to and including 
No. 190 and in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, p. 465). Owing to 
the lack of comparability between States, which rendered the figures of doubtful value 
and to difficulties encountered in the collection of these statistics they have been dis- 
continued. 


§ 2. Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour. 


1. General.—The collection of information respecting the current rates of wage 
-payable in different callings and in occupations in various industries was first undertaken 
by this Bureau in the early part of 1913. The particulars are obtained primarily from 
awards, determinations and agreements under Commonwealth and State Industrial 
Acta, and are therefore the minimum rates prescribed. They refer generally to the capital 
city in each State, but in industries which are not carried on in the capital cities, e.g., 
mining, agriculture, etc., the rates in the more important centres are taken. In cases 
where no award, determination, or agreement is in force, particulars are taken of the 
ruling union or predominant rate. During recent years the number of predominant 
rates of wage included in the tabulations has been reduced considerably, as most of 
the industries and occupations are now covered by awards, determinations, or industrial 
agreements. The figures of nominal wages and hours are in course of revision to meet 
changes in industrial structure. The amounts should not be regarded as actual current 
averages, but as an index of changes expressed in money and hour terms. 

The index-numbers for male adult workers are computed with the weighted average 
wage in 1911 as base (= 1,000). In the case of females, however, it has not been possible 
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to secure information for the years prior to 1914, and the index-numbers are therefore 
computed with the weighted average rate of wage payable to adult female workers in 
Australia at 30th April, 1914 as base (== 1,000). 

An extensive tabular presentation of the minimum rates of wage for adult male 
and female workers in the main occupations in the capital city of each State is given 
each year in the Appendix to the Labour Report. 

2. Weekly Rates of Wage, 1939, 1946 to 1950.—(i) General. The average rate of wage 
for each industrial group is computed by taking the arithmetic average of the rates of 
wage payable for all classified occupations within that group. These averages are 
weighted to give the average for the States and for Australia. 

(ii) Adult Males—Stutes. The following table gives the weighted average nominal 
weekly rates of wage payable to adult male workers at the dates specified :— 


WAGE RATES OF ADULT MALES. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATES PAYABLE FOR A FULL 
WEES WORE AND INDEX- NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES. (a) 


| 























{ 
Particulars. pee: Vic. -Q’land. ! S.A. W.A. | Tas. Aust, 
a Fetus ilies ths penta Pe S aside Ee ene oe 
No. of Occupations included(d) a 870 894 615 | 562 l 477 466 3,884 
Rates or Wace. 
a. d. dij sd; ad adj od. 6. a. 
318t December, 1939 -» |96 7193 6 97 5: 8811 100 6/89 5195 3 
eS a 1946 .. J130 11 j128 11 1128 0 121 4 i125 7 \125 2 128 6 
” ” 1947 +. |14X 3 {136 Io '134 9 133 10 1137 8 1133 © [137 11 
” 1948 +» 1159 9 |I55 5 15I 4 |153 7 156 6 1153 2 |156 4 
31st March, 1949 -. [16r 8 [158 6 [154 6 155 4 [159 6 [156 4 158 10 
30th June, 1949 . -. (165 4 [162 7 '159 8 Inox tr [162 5 |160 5 ':63 1 
30th September, 1949 .. {169 1 |165 rz i162 10 '163 3 1167 11 1163 5 1166 6 
31st December, 1949 .. 171 rr |168 11 167 10 ‘165 3 171 6 '165 4 ‘169 8 
31st March, 1950.. .. 1174 9 1172 9 \r70 3 {168 8 |x75 6 1167 11 |172 IO 
30th June, 1950 .. .. (179 4 1176 10 |176 11 \172 3 |178 8 j169 7 |177 3 
30th September, 1950 .. 184 6 |x80 8 \180 2 1176 11 1183 4 '174 7 jr8r 8 
31st December, 1950 .. 1209 6 {204 5 |199 Io j200 6 {208 3 'T99 7 \205 6 














INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Wage for Australia (518. 3d. s IQII = 1,000.) 


t 


1,825 | 1,900 ! 1,735 | 1,962 | 1,745 | 1,858 





318t December, 1939 

















” ” 1946 os 2,554 2,515 | 2,498 ' 2,368 | 2,450 , 2,442 | 2,507 
” » 1947 .. | 25757 | 2,670 ! 2,630 | 2,612 ; 2,686 ; 2,595 | 2,690 
» 1948 .. | 3,117 | 3,032 | 2,053 | 2,997 | 3,054 | 2,088 | 3,050 

31st March, 1949 -. | 3,754 3,092 | 3,014 1 3,031 | 3,1XI | 3,051 | 3,099 
30th June, 1949 .. -» | 3,227 | 3,172 | 3,116 3,159 3,169 . 3,130 1 3,182 
30th September, 1949 =. | 3,299 | 3,238 | 3,177 3,185. 3,276! 3,189 | 3,249 
31st December, 1949 -- | 35355 | 3:296 3,275 ' 3,225 , 3,346 , 3,227 | 3,310 
31st March, 1950 ++ | 3,4f0 [ 3,371 : 3,322 ° 3,200: 3,425 3,276) 3,372 
goth June, 1950 .. . 31499 33450 | 3.452 ; 3,360; 3,486 ; 3,309 | 3,458 
30th September, 1950 .. | 3,600 | 3,526 | 3,516 | 3,452 | 3,577 | 3.406 | 3,545 
31st December, 1950 «- | 4,088 | 3,989 | 3,900 | 3,911 4,064 3,895 | 4,009 








(a) The figures of nominal wages and hours of labour are in course of revision to meet changes In 
industrial structure. The amounts shown should not be weperded as actual current averages but as an 
index of changes expressed in money and hour terms, (8) As at 31st December, 1950, 





During the early war years nominal weekly wages advanced annually in each State, the 
greatest increase occurring in 1942 (11 per cent. for Australia), followed by an increase of 
3 per cent. in the following year, after which they remained comparatively stable until 
the fourth quarter of 1946 when they advanced 5.4 per cent. due mainly to the increase 
in the “‘ needs ” wage granted by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in its judgment of 13th December, 1946. With the relaxation of the Wage Pegging 
Regulations and the end of Price Stabilization wages rose rapidly during 1947 and sub- 
sequent years. At the end of 1950 the upward movement was accelerated as a result 
of the Basic Wage increases which followed the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 
415). 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES,NOMINAL,AND EFFECTIVE OR REAL WAGES - INDEX-NUMBERS 
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EXPLANATION.—The index-numbers in the graph above are for the Six Capital Cities as a whole, with the exception of those for Wholesale Prices up to the fourth quarter 
of 1927, which are for Melbourne. They are all calculated to the common base 191r = 1,000, the ecale for which appears on the left of the graph. The wholesale prices graph 
shows the trend of prices according to the ‘old’? Melbourne Index up to the fourth quarter of 1927, but thereafter, this index having been “‘ spliced "’ with the Basic Materials 
and Foodstuffs Index, the curve line moves in accordance with the variations of the latter. The price quotations for this index are, in the main, obtained from Melbourne 
sources, but their movements may be taken as representative of fluctuations in most Australian markets. Points in this graph are plotted quarterly from 1912 onward. The 
“C” Series Retail Price index-numbers (food, groceries, rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses, clothing and miscellaneous household expenditure) are shown quarterly from 1925. For the 
pertad tgtt~1914 the ‘‘C'” Series index-numbers are taken back from the true base (November, 1914 = 1,000) by means of the *‘A™ Series Index (Food and Rent of All 

louses). Nominal Wages are shown quarterly from 1914, and Real Wages quarterly from 1925. Real wages are computed on the basis of the ‘‘C'’ Series Retail Price Index. 
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Male wages at 31st December, 1950, were 115.7 per cent. higher than in December, 
1939, and 68.7 per cent. higher than in September, 1946. - 


(iii) Adult Males—Industrial Groups. ‘The following table shows for Australia 
the average weekly rates of wage and index-numhers in each industrial group and for 
all groups at the dates specified. 


WAGE RATES OF ADULT’ MALES. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATES FOR A FULL WEEK’S 
WORK AND INDEX-NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN EACH INDUSTRIAL 
GROUP(a). 


Nore.—Index-numbers for each industrial group and for all industrial groups are 
based on the average wage for all groups in 1911 (518. 3d.) = 1,000. The index-numbers 
in this table are comparable throughout :— 





and pence) and Index-number at— 





Industrial Group. ; 


(3 Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage (shillings 
f 
1 
I 


























31st 31st ' 31st grist 3rst 30th 30th H 3rat 
Dec., | Dee., | Dee.,. | Dec., | Mar., | June, | Sept., {| Dec., 
1939. | 1947. ! 1948. | 1949. | 1950. 1950. 1950. 1950. 
, i a 
I. Wood, Furnl-f Wage .. | roo/r | 140/2 | 155/6 | 166/7 | 169/6 {171/11 | 177/6 | 199/8 
ture, etc. Index-No. | 1,953 | 2,735 | 3,034 | 3,250 | 3,307 | 3,355 | 3,464 | 3,806 
Il. Engineering, Wage .. 99/3 | x44/0 '155/10 | 166/r | 169/4 | 172/0 | 175/6 | 198/2 
ete. Tndex-No. : : 1,936 | 2,8x1 3:041 | 3,24% | 3,304 3,356 | 3.424 | 3,867 
QO. er Drink, +{ Frage +. | 96/9 | 134/8 | 151/6 | 3166/2 | 170/o | 173/8 | 4177/8. jro9/11 
Index-No. 1,888 | 2,628 2,956 | 3,243 | 3,317 | 3,389 | 3.467 | 3,907 
EV. Clothing, Tex-s Wage .. | 93/2 | 132/8 | 153/7 | 3164/2 | 165/4 | 176/6 | 177/7 |202/10- 
tiles, etc. Index-No. 1,817 | 2,589-| 2,997 | 3,204 | 3,226 | 3,443. } 3,466 | 3,957 
Vv. Books, RPM tee ++: 114/3 | 1£8/7 | 177/2 | 194/7 | 198/1 J20r/10 | 204/9 | 228/9 
ete. Index-No. ' 2,229 | 3,094 | 3,457 | 3,796 | 3,865 | 3,939 | 3,994 | 4,463. 
j 
V1. Other Mann-fWage .. 95/8 | 136/8 lssa/ax 165/1 | 169/8 | 172/7 | 176/5 | 199/0 
facturing Index-No. | 1,867 | 2,667 ! 3,003 | 3,22r | 3,310 | 3,367 | 3,442 | 3,883 
Wage . 106/5 | 154/0 | 171/9 | 183/o0 | 186/4 | 189/1 | 193/1 215/11 
Vit. Building --{ndex-No. 2,076 | 3,005 ; 3.352 | 3,570 | 3,636 | 3,690 | 3,767 | 4,212 
1 
7 Wage _.. | r09/r | 148/4.} 163/5, | 175/7 {179/11 [183/10 | 188/2. | 211/o 
VIIL Mining; o@. --4 tndex-No. | ‘2,142 | 2805 | 3.189 | saz6 | g.stt | 3-588 | 3,672 | 4128 
gS Wage . | 96/6 |} 142/3 | 156/1 | 167, 170/7 | 173/6 | 177/2 | 199/2 
UX. Rallways,ete...4 index-wo.! Pshq | ‘A755 | goes | aces | aie | sae | scse | aBer 
} 3 
X. Other Land [Wage .. , 92/10 | 128/6 | 145/8.| r60/o | 163/6 | 166/1 | 169/9 | 192/7 
Transport Index-No. | 1,812 | 2,507 | 2,843 | 3,123 | 3,790 | 3,241 3,312 | 3,757 
: \ 
XI. Shipping, ete. ot iy ABE .- | 98/6 , 136/4 , 182/0 . 192/4 | 196/5 | 198/6 | 2015/9 | 230/2 
pping, ete-()4 indes-No.' Yess ine 3551 | 3,753 | 3833 | 3,874 | 3,937 | 4,491 
XI. Agricultura), Wage .- | 84/0 | 136/5 j 1598/1 } 174/7 | 176/8 | 186/1 | 193/4 | 222/2 
ete.(c) Index-No. 1.639 | 2,662 | 3,085 , 3,107 | 3.447 | 3,632 | 3,737 | 4335 
XIII. Domestic, Wage .. + 89/xx !126/x1 | r41/5 | 154/g (157/11 |160/10 | 164/5 | 186/8 
ete.(c) Index-No. | 1,755 | 2.476 | 2,759 | 3,020 ; 3,082 | 3,138 | 3,208 | 3,643 


XIV. Miscellaneous Wage _-+ ' 92/10 1130/10 1148/3 























162/o | 165/3 |167/11 | 171/6- | 192/9. 
Index-No. , yrs | 2,553 | 2,893 | 3,161 | 3,225 | 3,276 | 3346 | 3,761 
pees \ els 
! 
j 1 
Wage ..! 95/3 {137/11 , 156/4 | 169/8 172/10 | 3177/3 , 181/8 | 205/6 
All Todustrial Groups { Thaex-No. | 1,858 2090 3050 | 310 | 55 3,372 , 3,458 | 3 31545 | 4,009 
(a) See note (a) on page 400. (b) Includes the value of victualling and accommodation where 
supplied. ({c) Includes the value of board and lodging where supplied. 
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The foregoing table shows that the highest average weekly wage at 31st December, 
1950, was recorded in Group XI. (Shipping, etc.), 230s. 2d. per week, followed by Groups 
V. (Books, Printing, etc.), 228s, 9d., XII. (Agricultural, etc.), 222s. 2d., VII. (Building), 
215s. 11d., VIII. (Mining, etc.), 211s., IV. (Clothing, Textiles, etc.), 2028. 10d. and III. 
(Food, drink, etc.), 1998. 11d. The lowest average rate was recorded in Group XIII., 
(Domestic, etc.), 186s. 8d. Compared with those prevailing at 31st December, 1949, 
rates of wage increased in all industrial groups during 1950. 


(iv) Adult Females—States. The following table shows the weighted average 
nominal weekly rates of wage payable to adult female workers for a full week’s work in 
each State and Australia at the dates specified. 


WAGE RATES OF ADULT FEMALES. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATES PAYABLE FOR A FULL 
WEEK’S WORK AND INDEX-NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES(a). 






























































Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. S.A. WA | Tas Aust, 
No. of Occupations included() .. 84 87 | 38 47 24 32 312 
Rares or Was. 
a d.| a d.[ ad. ad.j ad.| ad| 4d. 
31st December, 1939 53 3!5t 9155 2) 49 7155 8| 50 8] 52 8 
Ee % 1946 80 4} 82 6] & 4); 76 0} 73 10] 77 8] 40 9 
yh - 1947 84 3] 88 6; 85 10| 80 10' 80 | 8r 11! 85 8 
ss » 1948 100 0 '103 1/98 4/95 1:93 5/96 8!t00 4 
31st March, 1949 « IOI 2 j104 7199 8/96 1/98 1] 97 5 |r0r 9g 
30th June, 1949 .. “5% !103 6 107 9 |tor 9 | 98 ro |100 9 |1r00 2 [104 5 
30th September, 1949 . ‘105 10 ‘109 5 [103 2] 99 3 |102 10 |104 © j106 3 
31st December, 1949 . i108 1 'r12 4 |108 5 |r0r 0 105 5 |106 4 |109 1 
31st March, 1950 - FO9 5 ‘114 3 |I09 8 |102 4 [106 2 |107 5 |II0 9 
30th June, 1950 .. +. 1114 3 jtz0 7 \t15 7 |r08 3 112 9 |¥14 5 |116 5 
30th September, 1950 . ‘II5 10 122 I jr16 14 [109 4 |x14 O |116 © |II7 IO 
31st December, 1950 . 1139 11 r42 II i135 Ir |t42 1 [132 3 |137 2 |1go 5 
INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base; Weighted Average for Australia (278. 2d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 
31st December, 1939 1,960 | 1,906 | 2,031 | 1,826 | 2,049} 1,866} 1,938 
” ” 1946 2,956 | 3,035 | 3,031 | 2.797 | 2,718 | 2.860 | 2,072 
” » 1947 3,102 | 3,256 | 3,160 ' 2,976 | 2,947 | 3,014 | 3,152 
9 » 1948 3,681 | 3,795 | 3,618 ; 3,499 ! 3,438 | 3,559 | 3,604 
318t March, 1949 3,724 | 3,848 | 3,668 | 3,538 | 3,611 | 3,584 | 3.745 
30th June, 1949 .. 3,811 | 3,967 | 3,745 | 3,637 | 3,710 | 3,686 | 3,844 
30th September, 1949 3,896 | 4,026 | 3,798 | 3,653 | 3,784 | 3,826! 3,971 
31st December, 1949 3,979 45134 | 3,990 | 3,716 | 3,880 | 3,915 | 4,015 
31st March, 1950 | 4,028 | 4,205 | 4,038 | 3,767 | 3,906 | 3,055 | 4,072 
30th June, 1950 .. 4,206 | 4,438 > 4,255 | 3,984 | 4,151 | 4,210 | 4,284 
30th September, 1950 4,264 | 4,493 . 4,303; 4,023 | 4,194 1 4,269 | 4,338 
31st December, 1950 5,510 | 5,259 : 5,003 | 5,229 | 4,866 | 5,050 | 5,169 





(a) See note (a) to table on page 400. 





(b) As at 31st December, 1950. 


It should be noted that the base of these index-numbers is 1914 and not 1911 as 
in the foregoing tables for adult males. This is because there is no tabulation for adult 


female rates prior to 1914. 
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As with the rates for males, increases were recorded in all States during the war years 
and after, especially after September, 1946 when female rates were increased under the 
National Security (Female Minimum Wage) Regulations. The weighted average rate 
for Australia at 31st December, 1946, had advanced by 37s. 4d. per week over that ruling 
on 31st December, 1933. Female rates have risen rapidly since December, 1946, partly 
because of the increase in marginal rates but mainly because of the increase in the female 
basic wage rates. The weighted average rate for Australia at 31st December, 1950 
(140s. 5d.) was the highest recorded to that date and was 166.6 per cent. above the average 
at 31st December, 1939. 


(v) Adult Females—Industrial Groups. The following table shows the weighted 
average weekly rates of wage payable in Australia to adult female workers in the industrial 
groups in which they are mainly employed, and in all groups combined. 


WAGE RATES OF ADULT FEMALES. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATES PAYABLE FOR A FULL’ 
WEEK’S WORK AND INDEX-NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN EACH 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP(a). 





Industrial Group. 

















Date. qt. Won Tene sie <i 
Food, Clothing, ait" otner | ponestic, | Aiaoel- ] AN Groupe. 
: eter. ete.” Manufac- ; etc.(b) | laneous, 
7 ° turing. ' 
Rates or WaGeE. 
8. d. 6. d. s. d. ad. | 6d, a. d 
31st December, 1939. . 1 48 9 50 9 51 II 54 5 56 8 52 8 
ra »  1946.. | 74 9 84 7 . 79 5 | 72 9 81 0 80 9 
” » 1947-- | 83 3° 87 7 90 2 | 76 7 88 5 | 8 8 
1948.. ' 9510 I01 7 103 3 89 3 | 107 9 | 100 4 
318t March, 1949 ‘98 6 102 3 105 7 ' 9 0 | 109 9 | 10r 9 
30th June, 1949 .. | 100 0 105 6 -107 2 . 92 7 |} 112 11 104 5 
30th September, 1949. 103 2 : 106 3 '110 3 ! 95 2 II5 10 106 3 
31st December, 1949.. | 195 5 109 5 ‘III It 97:5 119 I 1og 1 
31st March,1950 .. | 108 O I10 0 ‘II5 0 99 5 I2I 7 | 110 9 
30th June, 1950 .. {TIE 4 ‘119 7 : 117 3 «+%FOI 6 |'123 8 | 116 5 
30th September, 1950 ; 113 10 120 I 119g 6 , 103 6 126 1 II7 10 
31st December, 1950.. | 135 9 |139 2 (147 I | 132 1 1449 9 | 140 5 





INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base : Wegnee Average for Australia (278. 2d. )» 30th A; pel, 1914 = 1,000.) 








3rst December, 1939-. | 15795 | 1 1,869 | 1,910 | 2,003 2,085 1,938 
ie a3 1946.. | 2,751 ° 3,113 |! 2,922 ' 2,678 ‘ 2,980 2,972 
* » 1947.. | 3,064 3,222 | 3,317 2,820 3,253 3,152 

»  1948.. 3,526 3,739 ' 3,802 3,284 ' 3,967 | 3,694 

31st March, 19499 -- 3,625 3,764 3,886 35350 + 4,041 . 35745 

3oth June, 1949 +. | 3,681 3,883 3,944 | 3.408 » 4,157 | 3,844 

30th September, 1949 3,796 ' 3,911 : 4,059 . 3,50% | 4,262 + 3,911 

31st December, 1949.. 3,879 ° 4,026 4,118 *§ 3,586 ; 4,384 ° 4,015 

31st March, 1950 yx. j 3,975 4,049 | 4,232 3,660 4,476 4,072 

30th June, 1950 ++ 4,098 4.400 , 45315 | 3,735 | 45552 4,284 

30th September, 1950 4,190 4.421 ' 4,399 . 3,811 {| 4,642 45338 

31st December, 1950.. : 4,996 5,121 5.412 | 4,861 | 5,512 § 5,169 





(a) See note (a) to table on page 400. (b) Includes the value of board and lodging, where supplicd. 
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During 1950 the rate of wage for female employees in each industrial group increased 
as follows :—III. (Food, etc.), 308. 4d. per week ; IV. (Clothing, etc.), 298. gd. per week ; 
I. II, V. and VI. (all other manufacturing), 35s. 2d.; XIII. (Romestic, ete.), 348. 8d. 
and XIV. (Miscellaneous), 30s. 8d. The weighted average for all groups increased by 
318. 4d. per week. 


3. Relative Hours of Labour and Hourly Rates of Wage, 1939 to 1950,—{i) General. 
The rates of wage referred to in preceding paragraphs are the minima payable for a 
full week’s work. The number of hours constituting a full week’s work differs, however, 
in some instances between various trades and occupations in each State, and between 
the same trades and occupations in the several States. To secure what may be for 
some purposes a better comparison, the results in the preceding paragraphs are reduced 
to a common basis, namely, the rate of wage per hour. Particulars as at the end of the 
years 1946 to 1950 compared with 1939 are given in the following table, for males and 
females separately in each State. These particulars relate to (a) the weighted average 
nominal weekly wage; (5) the weighted average number of working hours constituting a 
full week’s work; and (c) the weighted average hourly wage. The weighted average 
weekly wage relates to all industrial groups combined and includes the value of board and 
lodging where supplied in land occupations, and the value of victualling and accom- 
modation where supplied in marine occupations, whereas the number of working hours and 
the hourly wage relate to all industrial groups other than Groups XJ. (Shipping), and XII. 
(Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). Some of the occupations included in these groups are of 
a casual or seasonal nature, and the hours of labour are not generally regulated either 
by awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or otherwise, hence the necessary 
definite particulats for the computation of the average number of working hours are 


not aveilable. 


The downward tendency in hours of labour for Australia commenced in the December 
quarter of 1924, when the weighted averages were 46.66 for males and 46.02 for females, 
and, excepting for slight increases in 1929 and 1930, the reduction has continued. During 
the second half of 1947 hours for males and females in New South Wales were reduced 
owing to the introduction of the forty-hour week in occupations under the jurisdiction 
of State arbitration. In Australia generally, the forty-hour week operated from rst 
January, 1948 and was responsible for substantial reductions in hours in that year. The 
weighted averages for Australia at 318t December, 1950 were 39.96 hours for males and 
40.00 hours for females. 


The general effect of reducing the rates of wages to a common basis (j.e., per hour) 
is to eliminate any difference between the several States which may be due to unequal 


working time. 


(fi) Adult Males and Females. Particulars of the weekly and hourly wages and 
hours of labour for adult males and females at the close of the years 1946 to 1950 
compared with 1939 are given in the table hereunder. 
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WEEKLY AND HOURLY WAGES AND WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOUR: ADULT 







































































WORKERS.(a) 
Hae | Particulars. lweg.w. iS, | qrnna, S.A. W.A. | Tas. | Aust. 
Matz Workers. 

Weekly Wage (b) 96/7 | 93/6 | 97/5 } 88/11 | 100/6 | 89/5} 95/3 

1939... ols Weekly Hours of Laboure 43-92 | 44.61 | 43.46 a3 44.33 | 45.33 | 44.2 

Hourly Wage (c) a 2/34 | 2/14 | 2/3$ | 1/11 2/4 2/o | 2/2 
Weekly Wage (5) 130/11 }128/11 | 128/o0 | 121/4 | 125/7 | 125/2 | 128/6 
1946.. a Weekly Hours of Laboure 43.50 | 43.82 | 43.18 | 44.07 | 43.15 | 43.38 | 43.57 
Hourly Wage (c) ae 3/ot | 2/x1t 2/11 2/8% | 2/10% 2/o% | 2/11t 
Weekly Wage (d) 141, 3 {136/10 | 134/9 |133/10 | 3137/8 | 133/0 ]137/11 
1947.. es Weekly Hours of Laboure 41.1r | 43.68 | 43.18 | 42.84 | 43.15 | 43.27 | 42.52 
Hourly Wage (c) : 3/5t | 3/18 | 3/08 | 3/1h | 3/2t 3/z 3/3 
Weekly Wage (0) 159/9 | 155/5 | 151/4 | 153/7 | 156/6 | 153/2 | 156/4 
1948.. ie Weekly Hours of Laboure 40.00 | 39.99 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.57 | 40.00 | 39.96 
Hourly Wage (c) -. | 3/1xk | 3/r0k | 3/84 | 3/9% | 3/1x | 3/98 | 3/r0% 
Weekly Wage (5) r7x/1r |168/1r {167/10 | 165/3 | 171/6 | 165/4 | 169/8 
1949.. ae Weekly Hours of Laboure 39.99 | 39-99 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.54 | 40.00 | 39.96 
Hourly Wage (c) on 4/3 | 4/24 | 4/ok | 4/08 | 4/38 4/t | 4/2t 
J Recke Wage (5) 209/6 | 204/5 |199/10 | 200/6 | 208/3 | 199/7 | 205/6 
1950.. a Weekly Hours of Laboure 39-99 | 39.99 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.5 40.00 | 39.96 
(Hourly Wage (c) ++ | S/tE | 5/ok | 4/88 | 4/98 | 5/x 4/t1 5/0 

FremuaLs Workers. 
‘ 
Weekly Wage (0) 53/3 | 51/9 | 55/2 | 49/7} 55/8 | 50/8 | 52/8 
1939.. - Weekly Hours of Labour 43-88 | 44.42 | 44.01 | 45.96 | 45.38 | 45.10 | 44.36 
Hourly Wage 1/2t 1/2 1/3 1/t 1/2} r/1t 1/2t 
Weekly Wage (0) 80/4 | 82/6 | 82/4 | 76/0} 73/10 | 77/8} 80/9 
1946.. Weekly Hours of Labour 43-88 | 44.19 | 44.00 | 43.99 | 44.00 | 44.00 | 44.03 
Hourly Wage ce 1/10 | 1/t0k | 1/108 1/83 1/8} 1/9t 1/10 
Weekly Wage (b) 84/3 | 88/6 | 85/10 | Ba/10 8o0/x | 81/11 85/8 
1947.. Weekly Hours of Labour 41.78 | 43.99 | 44.00 | 42.19 | 44.00 | 44.00 | 43.08 
Hourly Wage 2/o} 2/ot | 1/13t 1/11 1/9% | 1/10} | 1/118 
. Weekly Wage (6) 100/o | 103/r 98/4 | 95/1 93/5 96/8 | 100/4 
1948.. Weekly Hours of Labour 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
Hourly Wage 2/6 2/7 2/54 2/4t 2/4 2/5 2/6 
Weekly Wage (b) | 108/x 112/4 | 108/5 | 101/0 | 105/5 | 106/4 | 109/1 
1949... Weekly Hours of Labour 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
Hourly Wage oe 2/84 | 2/92 2/84 |} 2/6} 2/74 2/8 2/82 
Weekly Wage (5) os (23Q/1E fx42/tx {135/11 | r42/r | 132/3 | 137/2 | 2140/5 
1950,. Weekly Hours of Labour | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
Hourly Wage a 3/6 | 3/68 | 3/48 | 3/64 | 3/38 | 3/st | 3/6% 
(a) See note (a) to table on page 4oo. (b) Weighted average weekly rate for all industrial groups 
combined. (c) Weighted average working hours per week (excluding overtime), and computed 


hourly rates of wage for all industrial groups excepting Groups XI. (Shippng, etc.), and XII. 
(Agricultural, Pastoral, ete.) ‘Working hours have not been generally regulated by industrial tribunals 
for some of the occupations classificd in industrial groups XI. and XII. 


(iii) Index-numbers. Tho effect of changes in hours of labour on the hourly rate of 
wage as compared with the general increase in the weekly wage is readily seen from the 
comparative index-numbers for all classes combined given in the following table. It 
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should be noted that these comparative index-numbers for males and females are on the 
1914 base as against the 1911 base of the earlier tables for adult males. This is because 
there is no tabulation for adult female rates prior to 1914 :— 


INDEX-NUMBERS OF WEEKLY AND HOURLY WAGE RATES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOUR: ADULT WORKERS.(a) 



































(Base: Weighted Average ior Agente, 30th mule I9I4™ == 1,000.) 
= j 4 
Pees Particulars. N.8.W.! Vie. Lq'iand,| sia. | W.A. | Tas. | Aust. 
| 
Mate WORKERS, 
\ ' ; i 
Weekly Wage 1,753 | 1,697} 3,767 | 1,613 1,824 | 1,623 | 1,728 
1939.. oe Weekly Hours of Labour) 898 gI2 888 | 937 906 926 905 
Hourly Wage (6) 1,963 | 1,834 | 1,979 , 1,692 | 2,001 | 1,717 | 1,903 
: \ 
Weekly Wage 2,374 | 2,338 | 2,323 | 2,202 1 2,278 |] 2,27x | 2,331 
1946.. 4 Weekly Hours of Labour(b) 889 896 882 gor 882 887 890 
Hourly Wage(d) ++ | 2,593 | 2,533 , 2,509 | 2,339 | 2,491 | 2,423 | 2,529 
Weekly Wage 1563 | 2,483 , 2,445 | 2,428 | 2,497 | 2,413 | 2,505 
1947.. # Weekly Hours of Labour(b) 840 893 882 876 882 884 869 
Hourly Wage(b) ++ | 2,974 | 2,709 | 2,638 | 2,692 | 2,754 | 2,648 | 2,797 
Weekly Wage »899 | 2,819 | 2,746 ; 2,787 | 2,840 | 2,779 | 2,836 
1948.. ita Weekly Hours of Labour(b) 8x7 | 8x7 817 817 809 817 817 
Hourly Wage(b) ++ | 3,399 | 3:322 | 3,180 | 3,246 | 3,364 | 3,254 } 3,327 
Weekly Wage »IIQ | 3,064 | 3,045 | 2,998 | 3,11r | 3,000 | 3,077 
1949.. ae Weekly Hours of Labout(), 8x7 817 817 817 808 817 817 
Hourly Wage(b) “| 3,654 ‘| 3,607 | 3,463 | 3,484 | 3,691 | 3,515 | 3599 
Weekly Wage 3,8 3,709 |! 3,626, 3,637 ; 3,778 | 3,622 | 3,727 
1950.. es { Weekly Hour oranout 827 1 8r7i 8x7 | “27 | “BoB | 817 | B27 
Hourly Wage(b) . | 41393 | 4,318 | 4,047 45142 | 4,430 | 4,230 | 4,302 
FEMALE WoskeErs. 
Weekly Wage 1,960 | 1,906 | 2,031 | 1,826 | 2,049 | 1,866 | 1,938 
1939.. we Weekly Hours of Labour 894 905 897 936 925 919 go4 
Hourly Wage .. | 2,193 | 2,107 | 2,267 | 1,952 | 2,217 | 2,032 | 2,145 
Weekly Wage 2,956 | 3,305 | 3,031 | 2,707 | 2,718 | 2,860 | 2,972 
1946.. . Weekly Hours of Labour 894 900 896 896 896 896 897 
\ Hourly Wage ++ | 3,307 | 3,373 | 3.383 | 3,122 | 3,033 | 3,79 | 3,315 
Weekly Wage 3,102 | 3,256 | 3,160 | 2,976 | 2,947 | 3,014 | 3,152 
1947.. Weekly Hours of Labour 851 896 896 860 896 896 878 
Hourly Wage 3,646 | 3,634 | 3,527 | 3464 | 3,289 | 3,363 | 3,593 
Weekly Wage 3,681 | 3,795 | 3,618 | 3,499 | 3,438 | “3,559 | 3,694 
1948.. Weekly Hours of Labour 814 814 814 8r4 814 814 814 
Hourly Wage ++ | 4,578 | 4,658 | 4,441 | 4,295 | 4,220 | 4,369 | 4,535 
Weekly Wage 3,979 | 4.134 | 3,990; 3,716 | 3,880 | 3,915 {| 4,015 
1949.. Weekly Hours of Labour 814 814 814 814 814 814. 8x4 
Hourly Wage ++ | 4,884 | 5,074 | 4,898 ; 4,562 | 4,762 | 4,806 | 4,929 
Weekly Wage 5,150 | 5,259 | 5,003 | 5,229 | 4,866} 5,050 | 5,169 
1950.. Weekly Hours of Labour 814 814 814 814 814 814 Br4 
{ Hourly Wage . 7 6,322 | 6,455 | 6,142 | 6,419 | 5,973 } 6,199 | 6,345 
@) See note (a) to table on page 400. (b) See also footnote (c) to previous table, 
* Approximate Weekly Rates—M = 55/1: F = 27/2. Hourly Rates—M =1/2; F = 0/6. 


Weekly! Hours of Labour-—M = 48.93; F = 49.08. 


4. Nominal and Effective Wages.—(i) General. Index numbers of wage rates are 
said to be nominal when they represent changes in the wage rates themselves but are 
described as effective or real when they represent changes in equivalent purchasing power, 
that is, the purchasing power of the corresponding wages in terms of some definite com- 
posite unit or regimen the cost of which can be ascertained at different times. The 
Telation between nominal and effective or real wages was discussed at some length in 
Labour Report No. 6, and was also referred to in Labour Report No. 11. 
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Since it is possible to measure purchasing power over more than one composite unit 
or regimen it is equally possible to convert any given nominal wage series into more than 
one series of effective or real wages. Prior to 1936 it was the practice of this Bureau to 
compute effective wage index-numbers by dividing the nominal wage index-numbers by 
the corresponding retail price index-numbers for food, groceries and rent of all houses 
(“ A” series). While wage rates were generally varied on the basis of the ‘‘ A” series - 
index-numbers there was a good deal to be said for this procedure. When the 
Commonwealth Court abandoned the ‘‘ A’” series, the merits of the ‘‘C” series for 
“‘ deflating’ nominal wage rates were strengthened and real wages to the end of 1937 
were measured in terms of their purchasing power over both regimens. Since 1938 when 
computations of the ‘‘ A”’ series was discoritinued, real wages have been measured in 
terms of their purchasing power over the ‘‘C” series only. The “C” series covers 
food, groceries, rent of four and five-roomed houses, clothing and miscellaneous household 
requirements. . 

(ii) Nominal Weekly Wage Index-numbers, Adult Males, 1911 ta 1950—States. The 
following table snows for the period 1911 to 1950 the weighted average nominal weekly 
rates of wage payable for adult males in each State, the weighted average rate for Australia 
in 1911 being taken as the base (= 1,000). These results are based generally upon rates 
of wage prevailing in the capital city of each State, but in certain industries, such as mining, 
rates are necessarily taken for places other than the capital cities. The index-numbers 
for 1911 are based on rates current at the end of December, annual averages not being 
available. For 1914 and subsequent years, however, the index-numbers are based on the 
average rates current at the end of the four quarters of cach vear :— 


NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS : ADULT MALES. 
(Base: Weighted Average Wage for Australia, 1911 = 1,000.) 














ae ee 

State. IQII. 1914.) 1921. | 1929. | 13 1939. | 1941. | 1946. 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. 

gosh as at | ae ts Oe ce 
: | 

N.S. Wales... | 1,003 | 1,093 | 1,862 | 2,012 | 1,851 | 1,874 | 2,024 | 2,431 | 2,647 | 2,973 | 3,259 | 3,649 

Victoria a 985 | 1,062 1,803 1,964 1,683 | 1,808 1,984 2,403 | 2885 2,909 3,200 35 4 

Queensland .. | 997 | 1,035 | 1,879 | 1,976 | 1,769 | 1,885 | 1,981 | 2,384 ! 2,580 | 2,840 | 3,164 | 3,548 


South Australia | 1,013 | 1,061 | 1,697 | 1,891 | 1,580 | 1,725 | 1,897 | 2,285 | 2,406 | 2,841 | 3,150 3,503 
W. Australia .. | 1,152 | 1,223 | 1,832 | 1,960 | 1,745 | 1,956 | 2,106 | 2,424 | 2,597 | 2,888 | 3,226 | 3,638 
Tasmania =... | 799 | 1,027 | 1,745 | 1,840 | 1,625 | 1,738 | 1,895 | 2,336 | 2,512 | 2,861 | 3,149 | 3,472 


Australia .. | 1,000 | 1,081 | 1,826 


























| 
1,972 side tical 1,997 nie Feats 2,914 | 3,210 | 3,596 





(iii) Effective or Real Wage Index-numbers, Adult Males, 1911 to 1950—States. In 
obtaining the effective wage index-numbers in the following table, the nominal wage 
index-numbers shown above have been divided by the corresponding retail price index- 
numbers for the capital city and multiplied by 1,000. Since the “C” series index- 
numbers were not compiled for periods prior to November, 1914, it has been assumed 
that fluctuations between 1911 (the base of the table) and 1914 in the “ C” series would 
have been similar to the fluctuations observed in the “A” series. A table showing 
effective or real wage index-numbers from 1901 to 1937 measured in terms of purchasing 
power over the “A” series regimen appeared in earlier issues of the Official Year 
Book, see No. 37, page 473. 


EFFECTIVE OR REAL WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS: ADULT MALES (FULL WORK). 
Measured in terms of purchasing power over the ‘*C ’’ series regimen. 
_(Base : Weighted Average Real Wage in Australia in III = 1,000.) 





























7 ' 
| 
8tate. Igtt. | 1914. | 1921. | 1929. | 1931. | 1939. | 1941. | 1946. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. 
2 em ule 2 ae — si = 
N.S. Wales... ++ , 925 [1,073 | 1,230 | 1,210 | 1,207 | 1,187 | 1,258 1,316 1 1,359 | 1,365 | 1,380 
Victoria ae os 954 11,084 : 1164 1,200 | 1,180 ! 1,187 | 1,260 {1,312 | 1,358 1,363 1/381 
Queensland .. ++ ,1,022 11,227 | 1,290 3,336 | 1,306 1,240 | 1,314 11,367 | 1,379 | 1,407 [1,453 
South Australia s 914 | 1,034 1,099 | 1,137 | 1,147 | 1,158 | 1,229 | 1,291 | 1,341 | 1,362 | 1,388 
Ww. Aurtralia aS oe 1,043 | 1,096 1.152 | 1,189 1,308 | 3,279 | 1,296 | 1,348 | 1,377 | 1,379 | 1,426 
Tasmania ty ae go2 | 984 1,108 | 1,120 | 1.153 | 1,142 | 1,237 | 1,285 | 1,334 | 1,338 | 1,378 
—— a Sa) name pak cee sa, aw: eben. gO, a pe 
Australia .. | 1,000 i 948 ee , 1,151 | 1,210 | 1,211 | 1,194 | 1,263 | 1,318 | 1,357 | 1,367 | 1,389 
‘ 4 4 
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In the table above, the effective wage index-numbers are computed to the one base, 
that of Australia for 1911. As the index-numbers are comparable in all respects, 
comparisons may be made as to the increase or decrease in the effective wage index- 
number for any State over any period of years. 


(iv) Effective or Real Wage Index-numbers, 1901. to 1950—Australia, In the following 
table similar index-numbers are given for Australia as a whole under both the ‘‘ A” and 
“CO” series. These are obtained by dividing the nominal wage index-numbers for Aus- 
tralia for the year concerned by the corresponding retail price index-numbers for the 
six capita] cities and multiplying by 1,000. 


NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE OR REAL WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS (FULL WORK). 
(Base: Weighted Average Real Wage in Australia in 1911 = 1,000.) 








4 























! ' Retail Price Effective or Real Wage 
| Index-numbers. taal bale ee 
*. + ative SID 
\ Hominel 1 ace Power over Regimen si 
“are “A” Seri ee eit oe Seance 
— inde cffeed. “C" Series 
‘numbers. CCel l 
| ane ment | (All Items). . «6 4 © geries. | O"* Series. 
| Houses) | 
1g0I.. - TT 8s 880 A O64 - 
IQI! aie ae on 1,000 | 1,000 (1,000) 1,000 (1,000) 
1916... a ae 1,144 1,324 1,319 864 867 
1921 =f oh car 1,826 , 1.697 | 1,680 1,076 | 1,087 
1926 inte oe sett 1,914 | 1,786 1,677: 1,072 1,141 
I93l.. in oe 1,752 | 1,479 ! 1,448 1,185 1,210 
1932 ‘it we an 1,639 | 1,403 1,377 1,168 1,190 
1933 -- . + 1,584 | 1,345 1,335 1,178 | 1,187 
1934... a we 1,590 | 1,385 1,355 1,148 1,173 
1935s a a 1,612 | T,420 } 1,380 1,135 1,169 
1936s. ¥% oe 1,638 | 1,461 1,409 T,I2I 1,162 
1937... ioe ech 1,707 | 1,507 1,448 1,133 1,178 
1938... ea ae 1,799 | + (a) 1,488 ° (a) 1,209 
1939. a aA 1,846 | (a) 1,526 (a) 1,210 
1940 Pee pide ES 1,889 (a) 1,588 (a) 1,190 
TO4r . .- 1,997 (a) 1,673 (a) 1,194 
1942... & .e |] 2,764 (a) i 1,809 (a) 1,196 
1943. a4 ++ | 2,309 (a) | 1,876 (a) 1,231 
1944 a ois x 2,326 | (a) ; 1,867 (a) 1,246 
1945. . 1 2,339 | (a) | 1,868 (a) 1,252 
1946... se i 2,400 (a) : I,go0o (a) 1,263 
1947. i ss 2,598 | (a) 1,971 (a) 1,318 
1948, . i 2,914 (a) 2,48 (a) |! 1,357 
1949s. . . 3,210 (a) 2,349. (a) 1,367 
i950 -- -- | 3,596 (a) 2,589 (a) | 1,389 





(a) Not available. - 


Nore.——For years prior to 1914 the nominal wage index-numbers relate to the end of the year only, 
but from r914 onwards these figures, in addition to those for retail prices, are averages for the whole year. 


§ 3. Basic Wages in Australia. 


1. General_—Basic wages in Australia are fixed by various industrial tribunals 
operating under Commonwealth and State Arbitration Acts, and are varied from time 
to time according to changes in cost of living, constitution of the family unit, etc. In 
the industrial Jegislation of New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia and Western 
Australia, provision is made for the tribunals appointed under the Acts to determine the 
basic rates of wage to be paid to adult unskilled workers. In Tasmania provision for the 
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declaration of a basic rate of wage is not included in the industrial Acts in force. The 
Wages Board system operates in this State, and each Wages Board determines the rate 
of wage to be paid to the unskilled worker when the determination for an industry or 
calling is under review. In Victoria, however, while the same Wages Board system 
exists, the Factories Act obliges Wages Boards to adopt Commonwealth Award rates 
and conditions ‘‘ which such Boards are under the Factories and Shops Acts empowered 
to include in their determinations.” As the power of the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court is limited by the Constitution to the settlement, by conciliation and arbitration, of 

‘industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State, no similar provision 
respecting the determination of a basic wage is to be found in the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. In practice, the Court does declare a Commonwealth 
basic wage, and uses the wage so declared as a basis for all awards made by it in the 
exercise of its jurisdiction, except in the case of awards made for Whyalla and Iron 
Knob where the basis of awards has, since 1947, been the South Australian “living” 
wage plus 5s. That is, upon a new basic wage being declared, the awards made in the 
settlement of all interstate industrial disputes are re-opened and amended accordingly. 
In addition to the “ basic ” wage, these tribunals also determine what is known as the 
“secondary ” wage— the extra payment to be made for trained skill or other exceptional 
qualities necessary for an employee exercising the functions: required.”* The term 
“minimum ” wage, as distinct from the “‘ basic” wage is used to express the lowest 
rate payable in a particular industry, and is either equal to, or greater than, the “‘ basic” 
wage. 

2. The Comimonwealth Basic Wage.—(i) Early Judgments. The doctrine of a basic 
wage was propounded as far back as 1890 by Sir Samuel Griffith, Premier of Queensland, 
and the same principle was enunciated in the New South Wales Arbitration Court in some- 
what similar terms by Mr. Justice Heydon in 1905. In spite, however, of these pro- 
nouncements and the fact that wage-fixing tribunals had been in operation as early 
as 1896 (in the State of Victoria), it was not until 1907 that the first basic wage, as such, 
was declared by a Court in Australia. This was made by Mr. Justice Higsins, President 
of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, and it was defined as the 
lowest wage which can be paid to an unskilled labourer on the basis of “ the normal 
needs of an average employee regarded as a human being living in a civilized community.” 
This declaration was made by way of an order in terms of Section 2 (d) of the Excise 
Tariff 1906 in the matter of an application by H. V. McKay, of the Sunshine Harvester 
Works, Victoria, from which was derived the title of the ‘“‘ Harvester Wage’ by which 
it is popularly known. The rate of wage declared in this case was 7s. per day or £2 26. 
‘per week for Melbourne, the amount considered reasonable for “ a family of about five.”’} 
The constituent parts of this amount were £1 5s. 5d. for food, 78. for rent, and 98. 7d. for 
all other expenditure. ‘ 

The ‘‘ Harvester” basic rate was adopted by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court 
for incorporation in its awards, and practically the same rates continued until 1913, 
when the Court took cognizance of the retail price index-numbers, covering food and 
groceries and rent of all houses (“A series), for the 30 more important towns of 
Australia, which had been published by the Commonwealth Statistician for the first time 
in the preceding year. These index-numbers had been taken back to 1901, with the 
year 1911 as base, and disclosed not only considerable percentage increases since 1907, 
but also large disparities in the relative purchasing power of money in the various towns. 
The basic rates for towns were thereafter fixed largely on their respective index-numbers, 
taking the index-number 875 for Melbourne for the year 1907 as being equivalent to the 
“ Harvester” rate of 428. per week, or the base of the index (1,000) as being equivalent 
to 48s. per week. Exceptions were made in the case of many country towns, where 
certain ‘‘ loadings”’ were applied to counterbalance their lower index-numbers due to 
cheaper rentals.§ 











: ats Justice Higgins—A New Province of Law and Order. 


3 See page 414 for Court’s interpretation in 1940 Basic Wage Inquiry of the “ family unit". 

§ As these indexes covered only about 60 per cent. of household expenditure, a low Index due to low 
teutais woukl ‘wrongly presime low costs in the remaining uninvestigated 40 per cent. of household: 
expenditure and vice versa. 
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In 1922 an amount known as the ‘‘ Powers’ 38.”* was added as a general ‘* loading ” 
to the weekly wage for the purpose of securing to the worker during a period of rising 
prices the full equivalent of the “‘ Harvester’ standard. In the same year the system was 
instituted of making regular quarterly adjustments of the basic wage to accord with 
variations in purchasing power as disclosed by the “‘ A” Series retail price index-numbers, 
and of basing the adjustments on the index-number for the quarter in place of that for 
the previous calendar year or the year ended the preceding quarter. 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act provides that the “* basic’ 
wage, or any alteration therof including the principles on which it is computed, together 
with any variation or interpretation of any award involving any such alteration, shall 
be considered by a Court constituted by the Chief Judge and not less than two other 
Judges, and must be approved by a majority of the members of that Court. By a judg- 
ment of the High Court on 21st April, 1933, the ‘‘ basic” wage is taken to mean, for the 
foregoing purpose, not only the ‘‘ Harvester”? wage but any “ loadings” forming part 
of the primary wage of an unskilled labourer. A “loading ” is defined as an addition to 
the ‘‘ basic” wage as compensation for some peculiar condition of labour or environment, 
and not by way of ‘‘ margin for skill”. The wage payable for skilled labour is assessed 
on the basis of the “‘ basic ” wage, including “ loadings ”. 


” 


The adequacy or otherwise of the “‘ Harvester” standard has been the subject of 
much discussion, the author of the judgment himself urging on several occasions the 
need for its review. The abnormal conditions during and for some time after the 
1914-18 War hindered such a review which was regarded as less urgent by reason of the 
fact that wages throughout Australia were being automatically adjusted to changes in 
retail prices. A Royal Commission (referred to later) was appointed in 1919 to assess a 
basio wage, but its recommendations were not carried out. 


No change was made in the method of fixation and adjustment of the basic wage 
until the onset of the depression which began to be felt severely during 1930. Applications 
were then made to the Court by employers for some greater measure of reduction of 
wages than that afforded by the automatic adjustments to falling retail prices. An 
account of the proceedings which resulted in the Court reducing all wages under its 
jurisdiction by 10 per cent. from 1st February, 1931, is given in Labour Report No. 23, 
page 74. Reference is also made to the Court’s refusal in June, 1932, and May, 1933, to 
remove this special reduction. 


(ii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1934. The “ Harvester” standard, adjusted to retail 
prico variations, continued as the theoretical basis of the wage of the Commonwealth 
Court until 30th April, 1934, when it was superseded by a judgment delivered on 17th 
April, 1934, full particulars of which appear in Official Year Book No. 29, 1936, page 545. 
The basic wage declared on this occasion (subsequently referred to as the ‘“‘ Needs" 
Basic Wage 1934) was as follows for the six capital cities :-— 


F x. a. a. d. 
Sydney Bs -. 67.0 Adelaide se .. 64 0 
Melbourne... -. 64 0 Perth - .. 660 
Brisbane bs .. 61.0 Hobart ~—y.. .. 67.0 


Six Capital Cities, 65s. od. 


A comparison for the capital cities of the basic rates granted by the judgment and 
those ruling under previous practices of the Court is given in Official Year Book No. 38, 


p. 420. 

The 10 per cent. special reduction in wages referred to above ceased to operate upon 
the introduction of the new rates, and the basis of the periodical adjustments to retail 
price variations was transferred from the ‘‘ A” and the “‘ D ” Series to the “ C ” Series of 
index-numbers which covers Food and Groceries, Rent of 4-roomed and 5-roomed 





* Awarded by Mr. Justice Powers in the Gas Workers’ Case. 
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Houses, Clothing, Fuel, Light, Household Utensils, Household Drapery, Fares, 
and other Miscellaneous household requirements. The base of the index (1,000) was taken 
by the Court as equal to 81s. per week. This gave the above rates for the capital 
cities on the basis of their respective index-numbers. In effect, the new rate for the 
six capital cities was the same as that previously paid under the “‘ A” Series, without 
tho ‘* Powers’ 38.’ and without the 10 per cent. reduction. Certain towns gained and 
others lost in comparison with rates under the ‘“‘ A” Series, owing to the different relation- 
ship of towns under the ‘“‘ A” and the “‘ C ” Series. 


(iii) Baste Wage Inquiry, 1937. In May, 1937, the Commonwealth Court heard an 
application by the combined unions for an increase in the basic wage. The unions 
asked that the equivalent of the base (1,000) of the ‘‘ C ”’ Series Index be increased from 
818. to 93s. which on current index-numbers would have represented an average increase 
of about 10s. per week. The hearing extended from 1oth May to 4th June, 1937, and 
the Court delivered judgment on 23rd June. The chief features of the judgment were :— 


(a) Various amounts were added to the basic wage not as an integral, and therefore 
adjustable, part of that wage. but as “* loadings ” on the rates payable under the “ shilling 
table ” as determined by the 1934 judgment. The latter was referred to in the judgment 
as tho “needs” portion of the total resultant basic wages. The ‘ loadings” and 
resultant ‘‘ total basic wages ”’ for the six copie! cities were as follows :-— 

















8. d. fs 8. d. 8. a 

Sydney .. be M es 72, 0 6 0 78 0 
Melbourne ee ies fg 69 0 | 60 750 
Brisbane ss Ss ae 68 o | 6 0 74 0 
Adelaide .. se iss ae 68 ofa) ; 4 0 72 0 
Perth... tos a an 7O O(a) | 4 0 74. 0 
Hobart .. 6 Bein OOF es 70 0(b) 4 0 74 0 
Six Capitals es a 7o oO 5 0 715 0 











(a) An additional 18. was actually being paid under the “‘ 28. minimum adjustment ’’ provision. 
(b) One shilling less was being paid under the “2s. minimum adjustment ”’ provision. 





(6) The basis of the adjustment of wages in accordance with the variations shown 
by retail price index-numbers was transferred from the ‘‘C” series to a special “Court” 
series based upon the “‘C”’ series (see page 393). 


(c) Female and junior rates were left for adjustment by individual Judges when 
dealing with specific awards. 


The main parts of the judgment ure reprinted in Official Year Book No. 30, and in 
Labour Report No. 28, p. 77. 


(iv) “ Lag” tn Adjustments. The Commonwealth Court on 19th December, 1939 
heard an application by the unions that the date of adjustment of the basic wage in 
accordance with the variations in the “‘ Court” Series of index-numbers be brought 
nearer to the period upon which the variation was based. In a judgment delivered on 
the same day the Court directed that such adjustments be made one month earlier. 
The effect, therefore, was to make future adjustments operative from the beginning of 
the first pay-period to commence in a February, a May, an August or a November. 


(v) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1940. On 5th August, 1940 the Full Court commenced 
the hearing of an application by the combined unions for an increase in the existing 
basic wage by raising the value of 1,000 (the base of the “‘C” Series Index upon which 
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the “Court” Series are based) from 818. to 100s. per week, and the abolition of the 
existing ‘‘ Prosperity Loadings”, which would be regarded as incorporated in the new 
rate mentioned. Judgment was delivered on 7th February, 1941, the Court unanimously 
refusing to grant any increase, and deciding that the application should not be dismissed 
but stood over for further consideration after 30th June, 1941. The application was 
refused mainly owing to the uncertainty of the economic outlook under existing war 
conditions (see (vi) following). Extracts from the judgment were published in earlier 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 38, p. 428) and the Labour Report. 


In regard to the popular idea that the basic wage of the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration was identified with a specific family unit, the Chief 
Judge made the following statements to clarify the position: ‘The Court has always 
conceded the ‘ needs’ of an average family should be kept in mind in fixing a basic wage. 
But it has never as the result of its own inquiry specifically declared what is an average 
family or what is the cost of a regimen of food, clothing, shelter and miscellaneous items 
necessary to maintain it in frugal] comfort, or that a basic wage should give effect to any 
such finding. In the end economic possibilities have always been the determining factor 

- + What should be sought is the independent ascertainment and prescription 
of the highest basic wage that can be sustained by the total of industry in all its primary, 
secondary and ancillary forms . . . . More than ever before wage fixation is 
controlled by the economic outlook ”’. 


The Chief Judge also suggested that the more logical system would be to grade the 
basic wage according to family responsibilities by means of a comprehensive system of 
child endowment, and that if a scheme of this nature were established, as recently 
announced by the Comnionwealth Government,* future fixations of the basic wage 
would be greatly simplified. : 


(vi) “ Interim” Basic Wage Inquiry, 1946. As the result of (a) an application made 
on 30th October, 1946 (during the course of the Standard Hours Case) by the Attorney- 
General for the Commonwealth for the restoration to the Full Court List of certain 
adjourned 1940 basic wage applications (see (v) above), (b) a number of fresh cases 
which had come to the Court since 1941, and (c) an application by the Australasian Council 
of Trade Unions on behalf of the unions for an “ interim” basie wage declaration, the 
Court, on 25th November, 1946, commenced the hearing of this case. The case ended on 
roth December, 1946 and judgment was delivered on 13th December, 1946 whereby an 
increase of 78. per week was granted in the “‘ needs ” portion of the basic wage then current 
and based on the weighted average “ Court’ index-number for the Six Capital Cities 
(as a whole) for the September quarter, 1946. This had the effect of raising the base 
(1923-27) index-number of the “ Court ” Series Index from 81.0 to 87.0, the corresponding 
“ needs ” basic wage from 813. to 87s. per week, and the current rate for the Six Capital 
Cities as a whole from 938. to 100s. per week. All “‘ loadings” on the basic wage were 
retained at their existing amounts until otherwise ordered by the Court. 


The immediate monetary effect wes to increase by 78. per week the basic wage in 
each of the capital cities (with the exception of Hobart, where the increase was 6s.), and 
in most of the other towns or combinations of towns—the position of the index-number 
for a town in the new Automatic Adjustment Scale (on the new base rate of 878.) deter- 
mining whether the increase was 7s. or 6s. The date of operation for the majority of 
workers affected wes the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in the month of 
December, 1946, in certain industries as from rst December, 1946 and for certain other 
groups of workers from dates fixed by Judges dealing with individual applications for the 


increase. 


Further details of this judgment may be obtained from Labour Report No. 38, page 79. 





© Legislation covering a scheme to become operative on 1st July, 1941, was actually passed by the 
Commonwealth Parliamert on 3rd April, 1941—see page 425 for details. 
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(vii) Basic Wage Inquiry 1949-50. This case really finalized the case hegun in 1940 
and coritinued in 1946 (see above). After certain procedural matters had been disposed 
of in February, 1949, and later dates, the general hearing of the Unions’ claims was 
commenced on 17th May, 1949. Evidence was completed on 22nd August, 1950, and the 
three judges (Kelly, C.J., Foster and Dunphy, J.J.) delivered separate judgments on 
rath October, 1950. 


In 1946 the Chief Judge ruled that the claim for an increase in the basic wage should 
be heard concurrently with the ‘“ 40-Hour Week” claims then before the Court. The 
Unions, however, objected to this course being followed, and, on appeal to the High Court, 
that Court in March, 1947, gave a decision which obliged the Arbitration Court to 
proceed with the ‘ Hours” case to its conclusion without the interpolation of the 
contemporaneous hearing of the Basic Wage case.* 


In the judgments of 12th October, 1950, which were in the nature of general 
declarations, a majority of the Court (Foster and Dunphy, J.J.) was of the opinion jthat 
the basic wage for adult males should be increased by £1 per week, and that for adult 
females should be 75 per cent. of the adult male rate. Kelly, C.J., dissenting, considered 
that no increase either in the male or female wage was justified. 


On 24th October, 1950, and 23rd November, 1950, the Court made further declarations © 
regarding the ‘‘ Prosperity Loading” of 1937 (see page 413) which was being paid at 
rates between 3s. and 6s. per week according to localities, etc., and the future basis of 
quarterly adjustments. The “‘ Prosperity Loading” was standardized at a uniform rate 
of 58. per week for all towns and was declared to be an adjustable part of the basic wage. 
The Court also declared that the ‘‘ War Loading ” was not part of the basic wage. 


With regard to other “loadings” the Court on 17th November, 1950 proceeded to 
examine the individual awards in the claims before it, for the purpose of determining to 
what extent such “ loadings” formed part of the basic wage. The members of the Court, 
earlier in the hearing, had given interim opinions for the guidance of the parties as to the 
meaning of the definition of ‘“‘ basic wage ” in section 25 of the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, the majority view being that it would be necessary to examine each award and to 
ascertain either from the award itself or other sources whether “loading” additions were 
part of the basic wage or not. It should be noted that any “loading” declared to be part 
of the basic wage ceased to be paid as a separate entity, but apart from the special case 
of the Australian Capital Territory there were very few.“ loadings” which fell within 
this category. 


The first payment of the new rates was expressed to operate from the beginning of 
the first pay period in December, 1950, by way of a flat-rate addition of £1 5s. in all cases 
to the “needs” rate (2nd series) on the indexes of September quarter, 1950. This 
£1 58. comprised the £1 addition announced on 12th October, 1950, and the ‘‘Prosperity 
Loading ” (first instituted in 1937) now standardized at 5s. in all relevant cases. 


The Court decided to create a new Court Series Index for automatic variation of the 
new basic wage in accordance with future variations in retail prices. The first automatic 
quarterly adjustment of the new basic wage on this basis became operative from the 
beginning of the first pay period commencing in February, 1951, on the basis of the index 
numbers for the December quarter, 1950. 


The basic wage rate for the Six Capital Cities (Weighted Average) arrived at by the 
Court after applying the foregoing declarations was £8 2s., comprising £6 17s. ‘‘ needs” 
(2nd Series) plus 5s. uniform “ Prosperity Loading” plus the £1 addition. For the 
purpose of determining the corresponding rates to be paid in respect of individual cities 
and towns, and combinations thereof, and their future automatic adjustment, this new 
rate of £8 28. was equated to the ‘‘C” Series retail price index-nuniber 1572 for the 
Six Capital Cities (Weighted Average) for September quarter, 1950. From this was 
derived the new ‘‘ Court’ Index—in future to be known as the “Court”? Index (Third 
Series)—-with 103.0 equated to roo0 in the “‘C” Series Index. 





* Printing Industry Employees Union of Australia o. Victorian Chamber of Manufactures. 73 C.L.B. 259. 
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The basic wage rates operative in November, 1950, are shown below in comparison 
with those operative from the beginning of tho first pay-period commencing in Dacember, 
1950 -— 














Rates Operative in November, 1950. 1 
: ane at aptal mate je 
F We i \ erativ clumn 5 
SADA Gity: “Needs? |“ vee, Total ‘- Becember, less 
t Rate. 1 byes te ‘ otal. , 1950.2), Column 4). 
' : ! 
G } ee So Sel cote Fa 
H ' 
(7) | (2) (3) (4) (5), (6) 
' 8. d. 3. d 3. 8d. s. d. 
Sydney fe oe I4O 0 6 0 | 146 o 165 0 } 19 0 
Melbourne es -. | 137 0 6 0 143 0 |! 162 0 | 19 0 
Brisbane <e .. | 129 0 6 0 135 0 154 0 ' I9 O 
Adelaide — +. 133 0 4 0 137 0 158 o© © 2r 0 
Perth .. 3% +» | 135 0 4 0 139 0 . 160 0 21 0 
Hobart a as 1350 4.0 139 0 : 160 0 ' 2:4 0 
| ee | = 
Six Capitals os ee 137 0 5 0 , 142 0 | 162 0 20 0 


\ i Bit 7 


(a) Comprising “ Needs ' * rate shown in column (2) plus 2 208. addition of rath October, 1950 and uniform 
Prosperity Loading ”’ of 58. 





(viii) Commonwealth Basic Wage Rates. The basic wage rates of the Commonwealth 
Court for adult males and females operative as from the beginning of the first pay period 
commencing in November, 1951, were as shown{in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE—WEEKLY RATES. (a). 























r 
Rate of Wage. Rate of Wage. 
City or Town. = pees City or Town. ieee 
Males. | Females. Males. Females, 
i a nS ot ff “an 
. 8d: 38d. s. d. 8. d. 
New South Wales— South Australia— 
Sydney .. -. |207 0{ 155 0 Adelaide 195 0! 146 Oo 
Nawal (b) 1207 04/155 Of Whyalla and Tron 
Port Kembla-Wol- | ' I Knob .. 200 0! 150 0 
longong (3) .. | 207 0) 155 © | Five Towns (d) 195 0} 146 © 
Broken Hill . | 209 0 | 156 6 jl ; 
Five Towns (d) . 206 0 | 154 6 |, Western Australia— ' 
' ‘Perth .. -» | 197 0} 147 6 
Victoria— | Kalgoorlie .. | 205 0) 153 6 
Melbourne -. | 199 0] 149 0 | Geraldton -- | 206 01154 6 
Geelong (c) 199 0} 149 © | Five Towns (d) 198 o | 148 6 
Warrnambool (c) . 199 0} 149 Oo |; 
Mildura (c) -. | 199 0) 149 oO } Tasmania— 
Yallourn (c) 205 61154 0 Hobart .. -- | 199 0} 149 0 
Five Towns (d) .. | 199 0} 149 0 Launceston -. | 201 0{| 150 6 
Queenstown -- | 195 O01 146 o 
Queensland— Five Towns (d) 199 0} 149 0 
Brisbane 185 0 | 138 6 | 
Five Towns (d) . 186 o| 139 6 || Thirty Towns (d) . 200 0/| 150 0 
| Six Capital Cities (d).. 200 0 | 150 0 
(a) Operative from the beginning of the first pay period commencing in November, 1951. (6) Based 
on Sydney. (c) Based on Melbourne. {d) Weighted average. 


The rate for provincial towns, other than those mentioned above, is 3s. less than 
that of their respective capital cities. 
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The following table shows the movements of this wage in all capital cities and the 
six capital cities as a whole during the years 1939 to 1951. 


BASIC WEEKLY WAGE RATES (a), CAPITAL CITIES, PRESCRIBED BY COMMON- 
WEALTH COURT OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION FOR ADULT MALES. 






































Date Operative.(b) Sydney. ee ener: Laue Perth. Hobart. Bane 
1939—- s. d. s. d. s. d, 6. ad, s. d. sd. s. d. 

September as 81 of] 81 o 764 0 | 78 90: 77 -0{ 77: 9{ 79 0 
1940— ; i : 

November os 85 o{ 84 o 79, 90 0 0, So oj} Sr o} 83 o 
194T— | 

November oe] 89 o| 88 of 84 0 | 84 0{ 85 of 85 of 87 Oo 
1942-— ‘ : : 

November .. | 97 0] 97.0 | 91 0|{ 93 0! oF O| 92 Of 95 0 
1943— ' ‘ i & 

November +1 99 0, 98 0 93 0 94 9; 94 O!] 95 GO| 97 0 
1944— . ' : ' { 

November --» | 99 of} 98 o | 93 9} 93 a! 94 o| 94 of 96 o 
1945— ! 

November a4 99:90: 98 o 93 9, 93 90 94 0! 94 0! g6 0 
1946— : 

November .. | IOX oO| 99 0 | 94 01 95 O}] 95 0 97 0] g8 oO 

December .. | 108 0! 106 oO tor 0! 102 0! 102 0 | 103 0 | 105 0 
1947— 

November .. | 112 0, I09 oO 105 0 106 0} 106 0! 107 O| 109 0 
1948— i : 

November +. | 122 0,120 0,115 0; 116 0 116 0° 118 Of] I19 0 
1949-— ' H H ‘ i 

February -. | 124 ©} 123 oj; 118 O 1119 0,118 ©, 121 O| 122 O 

May .. +. {127 0,125 0! 119 0} 12k 0/120 0, 124 O} 124 0 

August -. | 130 0 128 0; 122 0' 124 0: 126 0/127 0! 127 Oo 

November .. | 132 0} 130 0.1725 0 126 of 129 0/1128 0; 129 0 
1950— ; 

February -. }135 ©| 134 9 | 127 0.129 0; 131 0] 131 O | 133 0 

May -- | 138 © | 137 0! 129 0: 131 ©: 133 0 | 13r 0 | 135 0 

August -. | 142 01} 140 Oo } 332 O | 134 0 | 136 O ; 135 Of 138 O 

November -. | 146 01143 0, 135 0 , 137 © | 139 © | 139 0} 142 0 

December -. | 165 ©; 162 0] 154 0,158 O 160 0} 160 o ! 162 0 
195I— | | 

February oo | 173 0| 170 0 | 159 0 | 166 0 | 166 0 | 165 0; 169 oO 

May .. | 180 of 177 01166 0! 171 0 1176 0 | 173 0 | 176 0 

August -. 1193 0} 189 0: 1375 0 1184 0, 188 0 é 187 0} 189 0 

November ‘ | 207 0} 199 0/185 O | 195 0! 197 0.199 0! 200 0 
eee og Aes od = _ oll i Rta a ae 

(a) Rates include ‘‘ prosperity loadings’ where applicable. (6) Generally from the beginning 


of the first pay period commencing in the month indicated. 


3. Austrafian Territories —A full account of the bases upon which the basic wages 
are determined in the Australian Capital Territory and in the Northern Territory (both 
north and south of the z2oth parallel of South Latitude) may be found on pages 89 to 96 of 
Labour Report No. 39 for 1950. 

In the Australian Capital Territory the rates payable as from the beginning of the 
first pay period in November, 1951, were £10 6s. for adult males and £7 14s. 6d. for adult 
females. 

In the Northern Territory there are two basic wages operating, one in respect of 
areas north of the zoth parallel of South Latitude, generally referred to as the “Darwin” 
rate and the other in respect of areas south of that parallel and extending down to the 
26th parallel (the “‘ Port Augusta ” rate). 
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The basic wage rates payable as from the beginning of the first pay period in Novem- 
ber, 1951, were :—‘‘ Darwin” rate, adult males, £10 10s., adult females, £7 17s. 6d. ; 
“ Port Augusta ” rate, adult males, £10 10s., and adult females, £7 173. 6d. 

In addition to the above rates special loadings were prescribed in Northern Territory 
awards following the fixation of the new basic wage rates operative from November, 1951. 


4. Basic Wage Rates for Females.—Reference should be made to Labour Report 
No. 39, 1950 (page 86) for a statement of the general principles followed by the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in fixing basic wage rates for females in 
relation to those of males. 


5. State Basic Wages.—{i) New South Wales. The first determination under the 
Now South Wales Industrial Arbitration Act of a standard “living” wage for adult male 
employees was made on 16th February, 1914, by the Court of Industrial Arbitration. 
The Board of Trade was established in 1918 with power to determine the “living” wage 
for adult male and female employees in the State. The Board made numerous declara- 
tions from 1918 to 1925, but ceased to function after the Industrial Arbitration (Amend- 
ment) Act 1926 established the Industrial Commission of New South Wales, which 
exercised the powers of the Board of Trade as from 15th April, 1926. 


The edult male rate was determined on the family unit of a man, wife and two 
children from 1914 to 1925; @ man and wife only in 1927, with family allowances for 
dependent children; and a man, wife and one child in 1929, with family allowances 
for other dependent children. With the adoption in 1937 of the Commonwealth basic 
wage referred to below, however, the identification of a spetified family unit with the 
basic wage disappeared. 


Employees in rural] industries are not covered by the rates in the table referred to 
below ; a wage for rural workers of £3 6s. per week was in force for twelve months 
from October, 1921, and a rate of £4 48. operated from June, 1927, to December, 1929, 
when the power of industrial tribunals to fix a living wage for rura] workers was withdrawn. 


A table showing the variations in the living wages determined by the industrial 
tribunals of New South Wales up to 27th April, 1937 was published in previous issues of 
the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 481). Since 27th April, 1937, changes have been 
made automatically in accordance with the procedure outlined in the next paragraph, 
and the latest current rate payable will be found in the table in sub-par. vi., page 424. 


Following on the judgment-of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court referred to on. 
page 413, the-Government of New South Wales decided to make the State Basic Wage 
accord with the Commonwealth rates ruling in the State, and secured an amendment of 
the Industrial Arbitration Act to give effect thereto. The Act (No. 9 of'1937) was passed 
on 7th October, 1937, and came into operation from the commencement of the first pay 
period in October, practically from 1st October, 1937. The general principles laid down by 
the Commonwealth Court were followed as closely as practicable, and provision was 
made for the automatic adjustment of wages in conformity with variations in retai} 
prices as shown by the Commonwealth Court’s ‘‘ All Items ” Retail Price Index-numbers, 
shortly known as the “Court” Series of Index-numbers. The Commonwealth Court’s 
principle of treating the ‘‘ prosperity loadings” as a separate and non-adjustable part 
of the total ‘basic wage was adopted. The basic rate for adult females was fixed at 54 
‘per cent. of the adult male rate to the nearest sixpence. The provisions of the main 
Acts for the periodic declaration of the living wage by the Industrial Commission were. 
’ repealed, but the amending Act placed on the Commission the responsibility of altering 
ull awards and agreements in conformity with the intentions of the new Act; to define- 
boundaries within which the various rates are to operate; and to specify the appropriate 
“Court ” Series retail price index-numbers to which they are to be related. 


The judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and .Arbitration on 12th. 
October, 1950 necessitated attention by the legislature to ‘the clauses of the Industrial | 
Arbitration Act providing for the automatic adjustment of rates -of pay based on the 
Commonwealth Basic Wage Judgment of 23rd June, 1937. 
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.An amendment to the Industrial Arbitration Act was assented to on 23rd November, 
1950 which empowered the Industrial Commission to vary the terms of awards and 
industrial agreements affecting male rates of pay, to the extent to which ‘the Commission 
thought fit, to give effect to the alteration in the basic wage for adult males made by the 
Commonwealth judgment. In the case of female :rates of pay the Commission was 
empowered to review the terms of awards and industrial agreements :and to vary such 
terms as in the circumstances the Commission decided proper, but no variation was to 
fix rates of pay for female employees lower than the Commonwealth basic wage for adult 
‘females, 

To facilitate the work of the Commission, awards were divided into separate classes, 
‘and orders issued regarding the variations to be made to those in each class. The rates 
‘for adult males were increased by the same amounts as the corresponding Commonwealth 
rates, with special provision to cover the cases of apprentices, casual workers and 
employees on piecework. ‘In deciding ‘the variation ‘for'female‘employees the Commission 
prescribed.an inorease in‘the ‘total wage rate (i.e.-basic- wage plus marginal rate) of £1 45. 6d. 
per ‘week subject to ‘the statutory provision (incorporated in the amendment of 23rd 
November) that the minimum total rate was to be not less than the basic wage for adult 
‘fowales prescribed in Commonwealth ‘awards, ‘that is, at least ‘75 per cent. of the corres- 
ponding male basic wage rate. 

In the judgment delivered on gth March, 1951, giving reasons for its decision on 
female rates, the Commission decided that the basic wage for «adult ‘females :prescribed 
by the Commonwealth Court in reality .included a portion ‘‘ due to secondary «considera- 
‘tions,” and could not be'considered'a “‘ reasonable and proper basic wage for the assessment 
of rates of female employees under the Industrial Arbitration Act’. 

In discussing the composition of the amount of £6 3s. 6d., which the Commonwealth 
‘Court in its judgment of October, 1950 ‘had ‘prescribed as the basic wage for adult females 
in.New South Wales, the Commission stated “ After giving the matter fullest considera- 
tion, we think in the circumstances it is reasonable to allocate £1 of the said sum of 
£6 3s. 6d. to secondary considerations and to regard the amount of £1 4s. 6d. ‘as an addition 
proper to be made ‘to the pre-existing basic wages in New South Wales of £3 193s. The 
total, £5 3s. 6d., becomes therefore the true female basic wage in New South Wales. To 
state the decision the Commission ‘has reached in other words, the commission assesses 
the true basic wage or foundational wage which -it is proper to apply when adjusting, or 
in the ‘course of ‘making ‘ftiture awards assessing rates of female employees under the 
Industrial Arbitration Act, as £5 38. 6d. per'week.” 

‘As a consequence of the overriding statutory requirement that no ‘rate .for adult 
females in State awards shall fall below ‘the ‘Federal basic wage for adult ‘females, the 
amount of the quarterly ad justments'to thefemale'basic wage for changes in the “‘ ae ‘ 
series index numbers is the same in Federal and State awards. 

By an amendment of the Industrial Arbitration Act in June, 1951, the differentiation 
in rates for the basic wage in different districts and for employees under Crown awatds 
was eliminated as a general rule, making the basic wage throughout the State equal to 
that.paid in Sydney, with the main exception of the Broken Hill district where a different 
basic rate still prevails. 

The basic wage ‘rates applicable.in the metropolitan area from the beginning of the 
first pay period commencing in November, 1951, were £10 7s. -per week.for adult males 
and £7 15s. for adult fem-ves. 

Tho principle of supplementing wages-by a payment in.respect of dependent children 
«under fourteen years of aye was operative in New-South Wales from July, .1927 until 
superseded by the Commonwealth Government Scheme operative from .1st July, 1941, 
and a brief account of the main features of the system appears in Official Year Book No. 
37) pp. 485-6. 


(ii) Victoria and Tasmania. -A.State basic zate df wage is not.declared in Victoria 
and Tasmania. In these States the Wages.Boardsystem-of wage.fization us in operation, 
and each Board determines the minimum rate of wage to.be paid in the industry-or-cailing 
under review. In the majority of cases the practice of the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court of adjusting wages ‘in accordance with variations in retail prices has been followed 
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in the past by these bodies. In the case of Victoria, by amendments of the Factories 
and Shops Act No. 4275 of 1934 and No. 4461 of 1936, it is obligatory on all Wages Boards 
to adopt provisions of Commonwealth Awards ‘‘ which such Boards are empowered under 
the Factory and Shops Acts to include in their determinations”. The Secretary of 
Labour is also empowered under this Act to make adjustments of wages according to 
variations in retail price index-numbers without calling the Board together. 


In accordance with the decisions of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration to increase the male and female basic wages from December, 1950 (see page 415) 
the Wages Boards in both States met and incorporated the new Commonwealth rates in 
their determinations. The Commonwealth weekly adult male rate operative from the 
beginning of the first pay period commencing in November, 1951, was £9 19s. for 
Melbourne and £9 19s. for Hobart. Female basic wages are 75 per cent. of these rates. 


(iti) Queensland. The first formal declaration by the Industrial Arbitration Court 
in this State of a basic wage was gazetted on 24th February, 1921. Prior to this 
declaration the rate of £3 178. per week for adult males had been generally recognized 
by the Court in its awards as the basic or living wage. The basic wage is nominally 
intended to provide for the needs of a man, his wife and three children. The variations 
in the adult basic wages determined by the Industrial Arbitration Court up to 1st April, 
1937, were pullished in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 482). 
Variations since that date are shown below :— 


BASIC WAGE VARIATIONS IN QUEENSLAND. (State Jurisdiction.) 


Adult Basic Wage. 
Date of Operation. | ee. es, 











Male. Female. 

a ee ae ee ee 
‘ist April, 1938 .. 4 1 0 |! 230 
7th August, 1939 440 } 2 5 0 
31st March, 1941 490 ! 2 8 o 
4th May, 1942 (a) ae oe net 4 II 0 29 6 
23rd December, 1946 (6) . 2 ee si | 5 59 , 30 6 
7th December, 1950 (b) .. ue da ee 714 0 !} 5 2 6 





(a) Quarterly adjustments provided by judgment of 21st April, 1942—see below. (+) Consequent 
upon basic wage increases granted by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

The rates shown above are applicable throughout the Southern Division (Eastern 
District), which includes the metropolitan area; allowances are added for the following 
-divisions—Northern (Eastern District), ros.; Northern (Western District), 175. 4d.; 
Mackay, 5s. 6d.; and Southern (Western District), 7s. 4d. Half of these allowances 
are granted to females. 


On 15th April, 1942, the Court declared the rates operative from 31st March, 1941 
as adequately meeting the requirements of Section 9 of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 1932, having regard to the level of the“ C ’’Series (All Items) Retail 
Price Index for Brisbane for the December quarter, 1941. In order to ensure, however, 
that it would continue to do so under present exceptional conditions, the Court decided 
to make a quarterly declaration of the basic wage on the basis of the variations in the 
“‘ cost of living” as disclosed by the ‘‘ C ” Series Index for Brisbane, commencing with 
the figures for the March quarter, 1942. This declaration was duly made by the Court 
-on 21st April, 1942, at the rates of £4 118. for adult males, and £2 gs. 6d. for adult females. 
Since then, quarterly adjustments have been made to the basic wage in accordance with 
changes in the “C” Series (AJl Items) Index. 


In view of the ‘interim ” basic wage judgment of the Commonwealth Court of 


Conciliation and Arbitration in December, 1946 (see page 414), the Queensland Industrial 
‘Court granted increases of 7s. and 53. in the basic wages for adult males and adult females 
respectively to operate from 23rd December, 1946. 


Following the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
to increase the male and female basic wages from December, 1950 (see page 415) the 
Industrial Arbitration Court of Queensland conducted an inquiry as to what change 
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should be made to the State basic wage for Queensland. By a majority decision on 30th 
November, 1950, the Industrial Court granted an increase of 153. weekly to both adult 
males and adult females thus increasing the metropolitan rates to £7 14s. per week and 
£5 2s. 6d. per week respectively operative from 7th December, 1950. The new male 
rate of £7 148. corresponded to the Federal basic wage for the Brisbane metropolitan 
area and this parity has since been maintained although the dates on which the quarterly 
changes become operative do not necessarily correspond with those prescribed for Com- 
monwealth awards. The new female rate of £5 2s. 6d. represents 66 per cent. of the male 
rate instead of 63 per cent. (approximately) as previously, and this 66 per cent. determines 
the basic wage payable to adult females. The judgment of the Queensland Industrial 
Court may be found in the supplement to the Queensland Industrial Gazette, Vol. 35, 
No. 4, page 1253. 

The rates payable in accordance with regular quarterly variations from 29th October, 
1951, were £9 5s. for adult males and £6 3s. for adult females. - 


(iv) South Australia. The Industrial Code 1920-1950 provides that the Board of 
Industry shall after public inquiry declare the living wages to be paid to adult male and 
female employees. The Board has power also to fix different rates to be paid in different 
defined areas. 


The family unit is not specifically defined in the Code, but the South Australian 
Industrial Court in 1920 decided that the average emplovee in respect of whom the 
living wage is to be declared is a man with a wife and three children. 


The first declaration by the Board of Industry was made on 15th July, 1921, when 
the living wage for adult male employees in the metropolitan area was determined at 
£3 19s. 6d. per week. 


Following on the declaration of an “ interim ’’ increase in its ‘‘ needs” basic wage 
by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration on 13th December, 1946 
(see p. 414) the South Australian Parliament, by virtue of the Economic Stability Act 
No. 52 of 1946, and other enabling powers, provided for the Governor, by proclamation, 
to declare the “‘ daily living wage” for adult males in the metropolitan area to be one- 
sixth of the Commonwealth weekly basic wage for this area (1028. per week, inclusive 
of the ‘‘ prosperity loading” of 48.) and to he operative from 7th January, 1947. The 
Act mentioned also provided for similar proclamations in respect of any adjustment of 
such wage, but the powers of the Board of Industry to declare a “living wage” were 
retained, and any such wage so declared will supersede that declared by proclamation. 


The variations in the living wages determined by the Board of Industry up to 25th 
November, 1937, were published in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, 
page 483). Variations since that date are shown below :— 


Living Wage per Week. 








Date of Operation. : Faas 
' Male. Female. 

; : £ 8d. £ 4. d. 
5th January, 1939 .. | 318 o 118 o 
28th November, 1940 | 4 4 0 2 1 0 
26th November, 1941 | 4 7.0 2 3 6 
15th October, 1942 Ae an . --| 414 0 26 2 
26th September, 1946 Ss ce oan A 418 6 215 0 
7th January, 1947 (a) 23 | 5 2 0 217 0 
2ist August, 1947 5 4 0! 218 o 
13th November, 1947 we ne 5 6 0 219 0 
7th July, 1948 ia a si ais 517 0 3 6 6 
19th May, 1949 7s we 6 5 0 3 8 6 











(a) Commonwealth “rate for metropolitan area. adopted. 
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The Industrial Code Amendment Act No. 65 of 1949 made provision for the quarterly 
adjustment of the “‘ living wage ” in accordance with the variations in the Commonwealth 
basic wage consequent on the changes in the Court Series index of retail prices for Adelaide. 
In effect this resulted in parity between the State living wage and the Commonwealth 
basic wage from the beginning of the first pay period commencing in February, 1950. 


The prescribed adjustment to the female “ living wage” was seven-twelfths of the 
same adjustment to the Commonwealth male basic wage. 


The Board of Industry retained power to amend the “living wage” but any new 
“ living wage” was to be adjusted quarterly as above. 


Following the decisions of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 415), the South Australian legislation was . 
amended to enable, inter alia, the ‘‘ living wage” to be altered by proclamation “in 
order to avoid unjustifiable differences between rates of wage fixed under Commonwealth 


and State laws respectively ”. 


By proclamation dated 30th November, 1950, the South Australian Living Wage 
in the metropolitan area was increased from £6 17s. to £7 18s. for adult males and from 
£3 148. 11d. to £5 18s. 6d. for adult females, operative from 4th December, 1950. These 
new rates were identical with the December rates fixed by the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration for the metropolitan area of South Australia, 


There was thus an increase of £1 1s. per week for adult males and £2 38. 7d. for adult 
females. The larger increase for females was attributable to the change in the percentage 
of the male rate upon which the female rate was based. Previously the female rate had 
been approximately 54 per cent. of the male basic wage but by the proclamation the 
female basic wage was increased to 75 per cent. of the corresponding male rate. 


The rates payable in accordance with the quarterly adjustments notified by the 
President of the Board of Industry operating from the beginning of the first pay period 
commencing in November, 1951, were £9 15s. per week for adult males, and £7 6s. for 
adult females. . 


(v) Western Australia. The Industrial Arbitration Act 1912-1950 provides that 
the Court of Arbitration may determine and declare a basic wage at any time on its 
own motion and must do so when requested by a majority of industrial unions or by the 
Western Australian Employers’ Federation, with the limitation that no new determination 
shall be made within twelve months of the last preceding inquiry. 


The term “‘ basic ” wage is defined in the Act as “a wage which the Court considers 
to be just and reasonable for the average worker to whom it applies”. In determining 
what is just and reasonable the Court must take into account not only the “‘ needs of an 
average worker’ but also the “‘ economic capacity of industry ” and any other matters 
the Court deems relevant. 


Provision is also made in the Act for quarterly adjustments of the “basic” wage 
by the Court of Arbitration when an official statement supplied to the Court by the State 
Government Statistician relating to the cost of living shows that a variation of 1s. or 
more per week has occurred, compared with the preceding quarter. These adjustments 
apply from the dates of declaration by the Court. 


The first declaration of the basic wage by the Court of Arbitration, since the authority 
to fix one was vested in the Court in 1925, was made on 11th June, 1926. The family 
unit is not specifically defined in the Act, but it has been the practice of the Court to take 
as a basis for its calculations a man, his wife and two dependent children. The variations 
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in the annual declarations of the Court of Arbitration up to 1937 were published in previous 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 484). Annual and special declarations 
since 1937 are shown in the following table :— 


BASIC WAGE VARIATIONS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. (State Jurisdiction.) 





South-West Land 

















4 
! Metropolitan Area. Division {excluding | Other Parts of State. 
Date of Operation. fies. Metropolitan Area). 
‘ 1 

Male. | Female. Male. Female. ; Male. Female. 

a ee ere es Bates, 
£ad'£ sudij£ adj£ s.d{f sd. }£ 3. d. 

Ist July. 1938 ..'4 0 0°2 3 214 + of2 3 9/413 3|210 4 
» 9» :1939 a4 2 242 4 4/4 3 11214 10 a4 16 4 |a2 12 © 
1 99,-« 1940 4 2 8!2 4 8,4 3 3}/2 411} 4 16 3][212 0 
9: TO4r (b) 4 8 0 27 6/4 9 3/2 8 2/5 3 6/21511 
» 9 «1942 +» 4410 5,2 810);41010/2 9 11/5 5 71217 © 
9 «1943 1479 ©1:'213 6,418 1/213 0/5 5 91217 1 
» oo «1944 419 Ii 213311 | 419 812131310} 5 7 I | 217 IO 
» 9» 1945 5 0 © 214 1/419 7/213 9/5 7 54218 Oo 
» 99 «1946 5 Ir 214 715 0 6/2134 3/5 9 O}] 2 18 IO 
26th Feb., 1947 (c) 5 7 I 21710)5 6 6|217 61/515 4/3 2 3 
tet July, 1947 5 710 218 315 7 3]/21711!516 0f3 2 8 
-3y oy 1948 5315 9 3 2 6/515 2);3 2 21:6 49/3 7 4 
» 9» 1949 671-3 8 816 6 9]3 8 5);615 1131211 
99 1950 --1;7 9 © 315 71619 9}315 61/7 7 34319 6 
18th Dec., 1950(c) .. |} 8 6 6 414 138 6 74/414 2/8 14 8[ 418 6 
(a) Applicable from 24th April, 1939. (b) Applicable from 28th April, 1941. (c) Special 


declarations following basic wage increases granted by the Commonwealth Court. 


The increased basic wage of 26th February, 1947 was granted after an inquiry by 
the Western Australian Court of Arbitration consequent upon the “interim” basic wage 
judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in December, 1946 
(see page 414). 


Following the judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 415) the Western Australian Court of 
Arbitration resumed an inquiry which had been adjourned, to ascertain what change 
should be made in the State basic wage rates. In its judgment of 7th December, 1950 
the Court decided that the basic wage should be increased by £1 per week for adult males 
and by 158. per week for adult females. The rates in the metropolitan area then became 
£8 6s. 6d. for adult males and £4 14s. 1d. for adult females operative from 18th December, 


1950. 


In relation to the female rate the Unions’ claim had been for a basic wage equal to 
75 per cent. of the male rate instead of the existing 54 per cent. basis. Although this 
claim was not granted it was intimated that the increase of 158. should not necessarily 
be regarded as the Court’s final word on the subject. 


The judgment of the Court may be found on page 336 of the Western Australian 
Industrial Gazette, Volume 30, No. 3-4. 


As the result of a subsequent inquiry the basic wage for adult females was increased 
to 65 per cent. of the corresponding male rate, operative from 1st December, 1951. This 
was subject to the condition that the increase should be offset by the reduction in or 
deletion of existing margins between the basic wage and the total wage as specified by 
the appropriate award or determination. 


The rates payable in the metropolitan area in accordance with the quarterly adjust- 
ments declared by the Court, operative from 22nd October, 1951 are £10 58. 8d. for adult 
males and £5 16s. 3d. for adult females. 
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(vi) State Basic Wage Rates. The “ basic” wage rates of State industrial tribunals-< 
operative in November, 1951 are summarized in the following table :— 


STATE BASIC WAGE—WEEKLY RATES. 





February, 1951. November, 1951. 


| 


Svare. . ; : 





Date of | Males. 




















Date of , 
Operation. Males. : Females. Operati on. Females. 
| . eS ee SE em, ets 
New South Wales— 8. di 8. J. 8. d. 8. a. 
Metropolitan and Country, ex- : 1 
cluding Broken Hill a {a) 173 0 129 6 (a) 207 O0' 155 0 
Broken Hill me cs (a) 184 0 138 oO: (a) 209 0! 156 6 
Victoria (5) ite ere (a) 170 0 127 6. (a) 199 0 ' 149 0 
Queens!and— : j { 
Southern Division (Eastern i ! F 
District)— including Bris- ‘ H 
bane (c) a ie 5-2.51 |! 159 a 105 6! 29.10.51 185 0; 123 0 
South Australia is nice 4 (a) { 166 0 124 6 (a) ; 195 0 146 0 
Western Australia— | 
Metropolitan Area. . a 29.21.51} 172 11 97 9 | 22.10.51 205 8 (d)116 3 
South-West Land Division .. 29.1.5) 172 11 97 9 | 22.10.51, 204 7 (d) 115 8 
Gold-fields and other areas .. 29.1.5r } 180 5, ror gj} 22.10.51 | 210 xx (d) 118 rr 
Tasmania (b) ae He (a) | 165 0: 123 6 (a) | 199 0 149 0 
! 

(a) Operative from beginning of first pay period commencing in month shown. (b) None declared 
but rates (capital city) shown are those of Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration which are 
followed to a large extent. (c) Allowances added for other areas :—Males—Southern Division- 
(Western District), 7s. 4d.; Mackay Division, 5s. 6d.; Northern Division (Eastern District) ros. ; 
Northern Division (Western District), 173. 4d. ; Females—half of these allowances. (@) Increased 


female rates operative from 1st December, 1951 as follows :—Metropolitan area, 1338. 8d.; South-West 
Land Division, 1338.; Gold-fields and other areas, 137s. 1d. The increase in the basic wage element for 
females in December, 1951 was partly offset by a decrease in the margin between the basic wage and total 
wage. 


6. Royal Commission on the Basic Wage, 1920.—Only one comprehensive attempt 
has been made by the Commonwealth authorities to ascertain specifically what the: 
actual requirements were in the various States according to reasonable standards of 
comfort, including all matters comprised in the ordinary expenditure of a household 
in respect of a family consisting of a man, wife and three children under fourteen years. 
of age. 


The attempt referred to was made by a Royal Commission which in its report, issued 
in 1920, recommended the following amounts for the various ce pital cities :— 


£8 d. 

Sydney 517 1 
Melbourne ee . aA ia 5 16 6 
Brisbane 2s is ne 3a -- 5 6 2 
Adelaide 5 16 I 
Perth os ae ae 5 13 11 
Hobart ; a 5 16 II 
Six Capitals (Weighted Average) 515 8 


The recommendations of this Commission were not carried out owing largely to the 
marked advance of the amounts suggested over ruling rates* and the grave doubts 
expressed as to the ability of industry to pay such rates. 





* The “ Harvester” equivalent for Melbourne at the time (September quarter, 1920) was £4 138. per 
week, but only £3 18s. to £4 23. was being paid on the basis of an annual index-number. 
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§ 4. Child Endowment in Australia. 


1. General.—The principle of supplementing wages by a payment in respect of 
-dependent children under sixteen years of age became prominent in Australia following 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage of 1920, and was 
implemented in Australia as described in the following paragraphs. The system has 
been in force in various forms in England and on the Continent as far back as 1795, the 
first instance occurring in England in that year. 


2. National Scheme.—The Commonwealth Government, in June, 1927, called a 
conference in Melbourne of the Premiers of the several States to consider the question from 
a national standpoint The Prime Minister submitted various estimates of the cost of 
endowing dependent children under fourteen years of age in Australia at 58. per week. 
After discussion, it was decided to refer the matter to a Royal Commission, to be appointed 
by the Commonwealth Government. 


The Commission submitted its report on 15th December, 1928. It was not 
unanimous in its findings, and the opinions and recommendations of the members were 
‘embodied in two separate reports, which dealt exhaustively with the constitutional 
aspects, existing systems, industrial legislation, the basic wage, standard of living, 
regulation of wages, working conditions and cognate matters. 


At the conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers held in Canberra in May, 
1929, the Prime Minister stated that the Commonwealth Government was not prepared 
to adopt the scheme financed entirely from the proceeds of taxation, as had been 
recommended in the minority report. The Commonwealth Government agreed with the 
majority of the Commission that child endowment could not be separated from the 
‘control of the basic wage—a power which the Commonwealth did not possess and which 
the States were not prepared to relinquish. The Government, therefore, did not propose 
to establish any system of child endowment. It was generally agreed that any scheme 
which would increase the charges upon industry would be unwise at that particular 
time. The matter of child endowment was accordingly left to be dealt with as the State 
‘Governments should think proper. ; 


The findings and recommendations in the majority and minority reports are given 
in Labour Report, No. 19. 


In 1941, the Commonwealth Government introduced a scheme of child endowment 
throughout Australia. The necessary legislation* was introduced into Parliament on 
27th March, and finally passed on 3rd April, and came into operation from Ist July, 1941. 
As amended to date (November, 1951) its main features are as follows :— 


(a) Any person who is a resident of Australia and has the custody, care and 
control of one or more children under the age of 16 years, or an approved 
institution of which children are inmates shall be qualified to receive an 
endowment in respect of each child. 

From the zoth June, 1950, the rates of endowment have been :— 
(i) where the endowee has one child only, 5s. per week ; 

(ii) where the endowee has two or more children—in respect of the 
elder or eldest child, 5s. per week and in respect of each 
other child, 1os. per week ; 

(ili) in the case of the endowee being an approved institution the 
rate is 10s. per week for each child inmate. 


(6) There are provisions to cover cases of families divided by reason of divorce, 
separation, death of a parent or other circumstances. In such cases 
payment may be made to the father, mother, or other person. 


* Act No. 8, 1941 (Child Endowment Act) us amended by No. 5, 1942, and Nos, 10 and 41, 1945 
now incorporated in Part VI. of the Social Services Consolidation Act 1947-1950); Act No. 2, 1941 
Pay-rol] Tax Assessment Act): and Act No. 3, 1941 (Pay-roll Tax Act). 
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A child born during the mother’s temporary absence from Australia is 
deemed to have been born here. 

There is a twelve months’ residential requirement for claimants and 
children who were not born in Australia, but this is waived if the claimant 
and the child are likely to remain permanently in Australia. 


(c) Endowment will be paid for the children of members of the Naval, Military 
or Air Forces of the United Kingdom who are serving with the Australian 
Forces from the time of their arrival in Australia. 


(d) From rst July, 1941, when the scheme was introduced the rate of endowment 
was 5s. per week for each child in excess of one in a family and, for each 
child under 16 years in an approved institution, the rate being increased 
to 7s. 6d. a week from 25th June, 1945, and to tos. per week from gth 

_ November, 1948. There is no means test. 


(e) Endowment in respect of the first child under 16 years in a family was first. 
provided for by an amendment of the legislation in June, 1950. 


(f) The scheme, which formerly was financed partly from Consolidated 
Revenue, partly from the abolition of the exemptions from taxation 
in respect of children efter the first, and the major part from a tax of 
2% per cent. of all pay-rolls in excess of £20 per week, is now a charge 
on the National Welfare Fund. 


A summary of the operations under the Child Endowment Scheme from 1st July, 
1946 to 30th June, 1951, is given on pp. 314-5 of Chapter [X. ‘‘ Welfare Services ”’. 


3. Earlier Schemmes.—Consequent upon the operation of the Commonwealth Child 
Endowment Scheme, appropriate steps were taken for the termination of the schemes 
operating in the Commonwealth Public Service and in New South Wales. The Common- 
wealth Public Service Scheme was the first system instituted in Australia and came into 
operation on 1st November, 1920. In New South Wales an abortive attempt to institute 
the system was made in 1919 and a scheme was adopted under the Family Endowment 
Act 1927 which operated from 23rd July, 1927. For further details of these schomes 
reference may be made to the Official Yuar Book No. 37, pages 485 and 486. 


E. EMPLOYMENT. 
§ 1. Employment. 


1. Total Occupied Persons.—(i) General. The following estimates of the total 
numbers of occupied males and females are based principally on data from the 1933 
Census (June), the National Register (July, 1939), The Civilian Register (June, 1943), 
the Occupation Survoy (June, 1945) and the 1947 Census (June). These sources of 
information have been supplemented by Pay-roll Tax returns, which commenced in 
July, 1941. Owing to some difference in coverage, 1947 figures in the following tables 
differ slightly from Census figures as shown in Chapter XIII. The 1947 figures are subject 
to revision. 


(ii) Australia. ‘The estimates in the table below are divided into three categories 
(a) Defence Forces ; (6) all persons fully occupied as employers, or as self-employed in 
businesses or on farms; and (c) wage or salary earners fully employed, or occupied as 
casual, part-time, intermittent or seasonal workers. Wage earners unemployed, in the 
sense that they are incapacitated ar have no work to go to, are excluded, as alsv arc 
persons engayed on Government relief works. 
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All unpaid helpers in non-rural industry have been included with wage and salary 
earners. Male unpaid helpers in rural industry have been included with employers 
and self-employed persons, as it is considered that the majority of these are sons or 
other close relatives of farmers working in an unofficial partnership, or as learners with 
the farm owner. Unpaid female helpers on farms are very numerous, but their exact 
number is not known. Generally, they combine part-time dairy or other farm work 
with part-time duties in the home. Together with women occupied in unpaid home duties 
they have been excluded from the category of occupied persons. 


Statistics of net enlistments.in the: Defence Forces shown in the table: below represent 
total enlistments for full-time duty less deaths and'discharges. Prior to December, 1941, 
men in certain age-groups were: called-up for short training courses but these men are 
excluded from the figures. In July, 1941, the number of such men was approximately 





















































30,000. 
TOTAL OCCUPIED PERSONS: AUSTRALIA. — 
(7000.) 
y 
Employers and Self- | > 
be- | employed. Wage and Salary Earners. Been 
fence ; 
“Year and Moath. | Forces Paka pceoupied 
Net, || Boral other | Rural | Other Civilians. || including 
ments) Indus- | Indus- | Total. | Indus-| Indus- Total. Forces. 
(a) |} try. tries. | try. tries. (a) 
MALEs. 
f ' i 
1933——June “| 5.8 | 292.4 | 248.3 | 540.7 | 200.0 992.0 j 1,192.0 | 1,732.7 1,738.5 
1939-~July + 12.9 |} 300.0 | 299.0 | 599.0 | 202.0 | 1,293.2 | 1,495.1 | 2,094.1 |, 2,107.0 
1941—July 282.8b| 284.0 | 208.0 | 492.0 } 188.0 | 1,363.4 | 1,551.4 | 2,043.4 2,326.2 
1943—June  .. ' 685.0 i 262.0 | 150.0 | 412.0 , 120.9 | 1,273.2 | 1,394.1 | 1,806.1 | 2,491.1 
1945-—-June(¢) .. | 603.5 |) 287.5 } 187.1 | 474.6 | 130.2 | 1,294.2 | 1,424.4 |} 1,899.0 |: 2,502.5 
1947—June .. 53.2 r 278.9 | 286.8 | 565.7 | 148.2 1,649. 40) 1,797. 6d] 2,363.34]! 2,416.54 
FEMALES. 
\ H (e) 
1933~-June.. ve 15.3) 56.2 71.3 4-4 447.5 451.9 523.2 523.2 
1939—July .. fl. 16.0 62.0 78.0 4.0 561.6 565.6 643.6 643.6 
1941-—July 1.8 14.0 56.8 70.8 6.0, 656.2 662.2 733-0 734-8 
1943--June a | 44.0 1I.7 34.4 46.1 28.1! 682.1 710.2 756.3 800.3 
1945-—June(c) .. 45-4 |) 7.0 43.1 60.1 23.0! 667.1 690.1 750.2 795.6 
1947-——June ‘ | 0.8 | 13.8 | 55.8 | 69.6 8.1 H 659.94| 668.0d) 737.6d 738.4a 
PERSONS. 
= i 
1933—June 5-8 || 307.5 | 304.5 | 642.0 | 204.4 | 1,439.5 | 1,643.9 | 2,255.9 2,261.7 
1939—July 12.9 }| 316.0 | 351.0 | 677.0 | 206.0 | 1,854.7 | 2,060.7 | 2,737.7 || 2,750.6 
1941—July 284. 6b}| 298.0 | 264.8 | 562.8 | 194.0] 2,019.6 | 2,213.6 | 2,776.4 3,061.0 
1943——-J une a 729.0 273.7 | 184.4 | 458.1 |} 149.0} 1,955.3 2,104.3 | 2,562.4 3,291.4 
1945——June(c) .. | 648.9 || 304.5 | 230.2 | 534-7 | 153.2 | 1,961.3 | 2,174.5 | 2,649.2 3,298.1 
1947—June 54.0 || 292.7 | 342.6 | 635.3 | 156.3 | 2.309.3d. 2,465.6d) 3,100.9d]| 3,154.9¢ 





(a) Includes those serving outside Australia. 
(ec) Occupation Survey, 1st June, 1945. 


oi 


for short training courses. 
Includes females, in thousands, in private domestic service as follows :—106.7 in June, 1933; 124.5 


‘ 


| 





(8) Excludes approximately 50,000 men called 


(d) Subject to revision, 


tn July, 1939; roo.oin July, 1941 ; 41.5 in June, 1943; 47.6in June, 1945; and 40.3 in June, 1947. 


From June, 1933 to July, 1939, the number of occupied persons of both sexes 
increased by 488,900, due to the increase of 223,700 in the number of available bread- 
-winners and to the decrease of 265,200 in the number unemployed from 563,200 to 298,000. 
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During the war years from July, 1939 to June, 1943, the number of males occupied 
as civilians decreased by 288,000, while females occupied as civilians increased by nearly 
113,000, repreaenting a net decrease of 175,000 persons. This decrease, together with. 
decrease of uncmployment (272,000), normal increase of breadwinners (91,000) and an 
abnormal war-time increase of 178,000 bread-winners (persons who would not otherwise 
have been working), balanced the net intake into the Defence Forces at June, 1943. 
(716,000), The estimate of 659,000 female wage and salary earners employed in non- 
rural industries as at June, 1947, includes 40,300 private domestics (the Census figure). 
The remaining 619,600 females in the estimate include females working part-time. The 
1947 Census figure for the same industries (i.e. excluding rural and private domestic) was- 
579,200. Persons working regularly but for considerably less than normal working 
hours were instructed on the Census Schedule to exclude themselves from the work force, 
unless their earnings from such work formed their principal means of livelihood. 


(iii) States. The following table shows total occupied males and females in each 


State in July, 1939, and June, 1947, divided into Defence Forces, Employers and Self-- 
employed, and Wage and Salary Earners. 


TOTAL OCCUPIED PERSONS: STATES. 




































































(7000.) 
mee eeee e exfeee ne So pee . ene 
| ; bh 
Defence Forces | Employers and | Wage and i peut (aaltene 
(Net ences Self-employed. | Salary Earners. | Forces. 
‘a 
a 
State. soo — T ——S— =] {e) 
" i ! H 
July, June, July, | June, | July, June, | July, June, 
1939. } 1947. | 1939. | 1947. ) 1939. | 1947.(0 fl 1939. | 1947. (b) 
' I H 
MALeEs. 
ee ———- eae ee 
i t 
New South Wales or 4.9 23.1 216.2! 197.5 596.2; 723.6 817.3 944.2 
Victoria bes fe 4-4 15.9 162.9 ; 158.1 399.5 | 480.9} 566.8 654.9 
Queensland... we 1.0 5-9 95-1; 96.9 218.6 255-4 314.7 358.2 
South Australia 1.¥ 2.6 54.6 5x.8 | 127.7, 154.4 183.4 208.8 
Western Australia 1.0 364 47-4 39.8 | 99.7 115.6 148.1 158.8 
Tasmania aie 0.5 0.8 21.5 20.1 46.9 58.1 68.9 79.0 
i 
ry i \ i - 
Australia (c) 12.9 §3-2 599.0 | 565.7 1495-1 | 1,797.6 | 2,107.0 | 2,436.5 
! mg nM es fe, Is aes 
FEMALES. 
New South Wales oe aie i 0.3: 28.4: 25.4! 220.8 | 268.8 249.2 | 294.5 
Victoria . a 0.4, 25.5 22.4! 175.3 203.4 200.8 | 226.2 
Queensland a . 0.1 bo oe ae 10.2 ! 71.2 83.2 ae 3 93.5 
South Australia A 6.0 5-2) 47-4 52.9 4 58.1 
Western Australia 7 4.8 4.3' 33.2 38.4 33. 0; 42.7 
Tasmania . 2.2 1.9 | 16.3 19.0 18.5 | 20.9 
H | 
2 zs ' - ' } = = == 
Australia (¢) : i 0.8 | 78.0, 69.6 565.6 | 668.0} 643.6 | 738.4 
PERSONS. 
i \ tae ene : a 
New South mal ws | 4-9 23.4 ° 244.6 | 222.9 ' 817.0 ' 992.4 , 1,066.5 | 1,238.7 
Victotia : om 4-4 16.3 188.4 ' 180.5 574.8 684.3! 767.6 881.1 
Queensland ae 1.0. 6.0' 106.21 107.1; 280.8» 338.6 397.0 4$1.7 
South Australia 1.1 2.6; 60.6 57.0 175-1. 207.3: 236.81 266.9 
Western Australia 1.0 364. §2-2: 44.1; 132.9 ' 154.0 | 186.7; 201.5 
Tasmania | 0.5 0.8 , 23.7 22.0 63.2 77.1 ; 87.4 | 99.9 
| acer ae 
Australia (¢c) | 12.9 54.0 | 677.0' 635.3 | 2,060.7 ° ' 2,465.6 | 2,750.6 1 3,154.9 
1 \ 


(a) Includes those serving outside Australia. 


tralian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. 


(b) Subject to revision. 





(c) Inciudes Aus- 
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Between July, 1939 and June, 1947, the occupied population of Australia 
(including Defence Forces but excluding unemployed, pensioners, retired persons of 
independent means and dependants) increased by approximately 14.7 per cent. The 
proportionate increase in each State was as follows: New South Wales, 16.1; Victoria, 
"14.8; Queensland, 13.8; South Australia, 12.7; Western Australia, 8.3; Tasmania, 
14.3. 
2. Wage and Salary Earners in Employment.—(i) Ausiraiia and States. 
‘Estimates are made monthly of wage and salary earners in employment (excluding 
employees in rural industry and female domestics in private homes), based on Pay-roll 
“Tax returns and statistics of Commonwealth Government employment. Pay-roll Tax 
returns cover only a small proportion of wage earners on rural holdings, and practically 
no private domestic servants. It is not possible to obtain actual numbers of farm 
employees and private domestic servants except when a Census or quasi-Census such as 
Occupation Survey (1st June, 1945) is taken, but estimates have been made from time to 
-time using available data. The next table shows for each State and for Australia as a 
whole the trend in that section of wage and salary earning employment which it is 
possible to estimate monthly. Figures are shown as at June, 1933 (Census) and July, 
1939 (based on Nationa! Register). From July, 1941 (commencement of Pay-roll Tax 
‘returns) the estimates are available for each month, and the table shows the level in 
June of the years 1945, 1947 and 1948, in May, 1949, and in June, 1950 and 1951. 


WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN EMPLOYMENT. 


+ (Excluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in Private Homes, and Persons on Paid 
Strength of Defence Forces.) 












































(7000.) 
| 
New | vic. .{ South | Western { mas. Aa: 
Wear and Month, J South | cori. | lands | GAME | (ANE | mania, | trata 
MALEs. 
1933—June 380.6, 288.6 1139.8 80.5; 70.1 | 29.0 | 992.0 
1939—July 529.9] 357-5 | 172.8 | 106.7 | 82.9 37-4 | 3,293.1 
1945—June(b) | 534-1] 359-1 | 168.7 ' 109.8 | 75.6 | 39.5 | 1,204.2 
1947—J une(c) ' 671.8] 452.6 | 220.2 | 140.9 | 103.9 | 51.1 | 1,649.4 
1948—June(c) .o | 702.3! 473-3 | 232-6 | 149.0 | 109.2 54-5 | 1,730.9 
1949—May(c) (d) .. 1 721.4 489.3 | 239.8 | 155.0 | 112.8 | 57.4 | 1,787.1 
-1950—June(c) ie 740.81 510.7 | 250.4 | 165.7 | 120.5 | 58.4 |1,858.7 
‘1951—June(c) .. 758-2) 525.8 | 259.3 | 170.0 | 125.3 | 60.2 | 1,911.5 
FEMALES. 
1933—J une ae an 125.8 118.2; 40.5 26.0 20.6! 9.1 340.8 
1939—Julv a Ga 168.0 142.9 53.2! 34.0 26.2 1r.6 , 437.1 
1945—June({b) .. si 247.71 193-8 74.9, 48.8 | 35.6] 16.7| 619.5 
1947 —June(c) .. aac 252.11 190.5 , 74.5 48.0 35.6 16.9} 619.6 
1948—June(c) .. .. | 261.9! 196.7! 77.9 50.1 37.0 18.0 644.0 
1949—-May(c) (d) -. , 269.9, 202.5, 80.1; 52.2] 37-8 | 18.8) 604.1 
1950—June(c) a | 278.5) 210.0; 83.1: 54.3 | 39-9 | 19.4 | 688.2 
1951—June(c) ..  -- |_— 290-9 219-6, 86.1 | 57.0 | 41.6 | 20.3 | 718.8 
- PERSONS. 

1933—June_.. -- | 506.4} 406.8 | 180.3 | 106.5 1 90.7 | 38.1 1,332.8 
1939—July % ae 697.9, 500.4 | 226.0 140.7 | 109.1 49.0 | 1,730.2 
1945—June(b) oe 781.8, 552.9 | 243.6 - 158.6! 111.2 56.2 | 1,913.7 
1947—June(c) a | 923-9) 643.1 | 294.7 , 188.9 | 139.5 68.0 | 2,269.0 
1948—June(c) .. ae | 964.2) 670.0 310.5 199.1! 146.2 | 72-5 1253749 
1949—May(c) (d) : 991.3! Gor.8 | 319.9 ; 207.2 | 150.6 | 76.2 | 2,451.2 
1950—June(c) .. a | 1019-3 720.7 | 333-5 | 220.0 | 160.4 ; 77.8 | 2,546.9 
1951—June(c) .. «+ + 1,049-1| 745-4 | 345-4 | 227.0 | 166.9 80.5 | 2,630.3 
(a) Locludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territcry. (by rst June, 1945 (Gecupaticr 
- Survey). (c) Subject to revision. (d) Figures for May, 1949 have been used for purposes of 


- annual comparison because of the effects of the coal dispute in June, 1949. 
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Estimates for recent months for Australis, corresponding to the foregoing, together 
with details for certain industrial groups, are published regularly in the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics and the Monthly Bulletin of Employment Statistics. 


(ii) Industrial Groups. The following table shows the total male and female wage 
and salary earners in employment (excluding employees in rural industry, female private 
domestics and persons on the paid strength of the Defence Forces) subdivided to show the 
extent of employment provided by Governmental authorities and by private employers 
respectively. Some principal industrial groups included in the total are shown separately 
and include both Governmental and private employees, except in the case of retail trade, 
where there are no Governmental employees. 


WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN EMPLOYMENT, INDUSTRIAL GROUPS : 
AUSTRALIA. 


(Excluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in Private Homes, and Persons on Paid 
Strength of Defence Forces.) 


(7600.) 
ti 





Total Employment. Employment in Certain Industrial Groups. 


lie a 
































| " | Trans- 
{ We ag Other 
Year and Month. . ' Mining port . 
| Govern: Pum: | Total. |; od | race | na | Retain ue 
mental. * 4 Quarry- | tories. Com- Trade. 
| (a) | Ployers. ing. muni- wane 
' | : cation. IMBNCS. 
PS he Nel ' 
Mauegs. 
| | i : 
yn 
1933—-June .. oh 262.2 | 729.8 ; 992-0 36.3 251.7 164.4 212.2 
1939—July_ .. vie 349.8 943-3 , 1,293.1 52.2 391.5 185.9 259.7 
1945—June(d) :. | 399-9 | 804-3 | 1,294.2 43-4 1 514.5 | 209. 76.3 96.5. 
1947—June(e) és 472.0 | 1,177.4 '1,649.4 51.0 593-2 256.4 116.0 151.9 
1948—June(c) re 494.0 | 1,236.9 | 9730-9 : $2.7 | 625.0 269.9 123.3 161.7 
1949—May(c) (d) aie 518.9 | 1,268.2 ; 2787.3 ; 52.3; 635.9 281.7 125.6 169.9 
1950—June(c) as 553-5 | 1,305.2 | 2858.7 1 53-9 | 659.0 292.8 127.1 178.0 
1951—June(c) ee 570.4 | 1,341.1 [AOE ES: 55.8 : 674.7 294.7 129.7 188.4 
FEMALES. 
| I , , ‘ 
1933—June .. 33 46.5} 294.3 | 340.8 |, 0.2, 4103.1 11.1 87.3 
1939-—Suly_ .. oe 55-2 381.9 | 437.1 | 0.3 | 148.2 12.6 114.9 
1945—-J une(b) oh 125.4 494.1 | 619.5 | 0.4} 206.3 | 36.5 95-9 §2.5. 
1947—June(e) As 92.1 527-5 | 619.6, 0.5} 199.9; 32.4 104.0 $3.0 
1948—June(e) Oe 94.9 549.1 1 644.0 0.6 , 208.0 | 35.0 109.3 56.9. 
1949——May(c) (a) He 99.2: 564.9 664.1 i 0.7 215.61 37.0 III.r 59.8 
1950—June(c) fa 107. 580.6 688.2 | 0.7! 223.8 ; 38.8 113.3 64.8 
1951—June(c) a 113.8 605.0 | 718.8 0.8 | 234.4} 40.1 119.1 71.3 
= = aiet 433 _! = : 
Pzrsons. 
| | | 1 | 
“ oy! 
1933—June .. oi 308.7 | 1,024.1 1 15332-8 | 36-5 { 354.8 175-5 | 299.5 
1939—July .. oa 405.0 | 1,325.2 | 1,730.2 i 52.5 | 539-7 198.5 | 374.6 
1945—June(b) e 525.3 | 1,388.4 | 1913-7 43.8 | 720.8 246.1 | 172.2 149.0 
1947—June(e) «+ | 564.1 | 1,704.9 | 2,269.0 h 5I.5 | 793.1 288.8 | 2200 204.9 
1948—June(c) -. ' 588.9 | 1,786.0 2,374.9 | 53-3: 833.0 304.9 232.6 218.6 
1949—May(c) (d) fs 618.4 | 1,833.1 1 2,451.2 | 53.0: 851.5 318.7. 236.7 229.7 
1950—June(¢e) .. | 661.1 | 1,885.8 | 2,546.9 Il 54.6 { 882.8 331.6 | 240.4 242.8 
1951—June(e) .. | 684.2 | 1,946.1 | 2,630.3 56.6 909.1 334.8 248.8 259.7 


| i I 


{a) Includes employees of Australian Government Authorities (Commonwealth, State and Local) and 
of Allied Governments. {b) rst June, 1945 (Occupation Survey). (c) Subject to revision. 
(d) See note (d) to table on page 429. 





(iii) Factories. Actual mid-monthly factory employment derived from the results 
of annual factory censuses is published in the Production Bulletin issued by this Bureau.. 
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Additional tables regarding employment in factories may be found in Chapter XXIV. 
* Manufacturing Industry ”. 


An index of factory employment in Australia, published in the Monthly Review of 
Buainess Statistics, shows that in 1950-51 factory employment was 70 per cent. higher 
than the average employment for the three years ended June, 1939. 


3. Employment in Retail Trade.—Estimates of the numbers of persons employed in 
retail trade in Australia and each State are published in the Monthly Review of Businese 
Statistics. They are based on Pay-roll Tax returns, which commenced in July, 1941. 


§ 2. Unemployment. 


1. Total Persons Unemployed.—The total number of persons unemployed has been 
recorded only at the dates of the various censuses. The Census records include all persons 
who state that they are unemployed, and distinguish between unemployment on account 
of sickness, accident, scarcity of work, industrial dispute, and all other causes combined. 
The following table sets out the number of unemployed at the Censuses of 1911, 1921, 
1933 and 1947, the National Register, 1939, and the Occupation Survey, 1945. The 
percentage which the unemployed bore at each date to all wage and salary earners of the 
same sex, comprising those estimated to be in employment and those unemployed, is also 
shown. 


UNEMPLOYMENT (ALL CAUSES): AUSTRALIA. 














82.8 | 


Wage and Salary Earners i Proportion of Wage and Salary 
_ Unemployed. ‘ Earners Unemployed. 
Year and Month. pep ee 

Males. | Females. ! Total. | Males. | Femates. | Total, 

eines. ness 4 ae - ef | LPN IO a = 

:  *000. ooo. | ‘ooo. ! % % % 

tgrr—April(Census)..;{ 48.0 8.3, 56.3 ' 4-3 2.7 4.0 
1921—April oy +e |) 139.4 21.5 | 160.9 10.7 5-7 9.6 
1933—June(a) ,, ..| 460.2 103.t { 563.3 ' 27.9 19.1 25.8 
1939—July (5) ya 264.0 34.0 ; 298.0 | 15.0 5-7 12.6 
1945—June (c) ce 39.9 16.2 |! 56.1 | 2.7 2.3 2.5 
1947—June (Census) (dz) 66.0 16.8 | 3-5 2.5 3.2 





(a) The figures shown for 1933 are in excess of those actually recorded at the Census through an 
allowance having been made for a number of youths and girls who would normally have been wage and 
salary earners, but who, on account of the economic depression, having never been employed, were not 


classed as wage and salary earners. (0) Derived from National Register, 1939. (e) Derived 
Sone DecupaHon. Survey, 1945. {d) Persons fn the work force who were net at work at the time of 
the Census. 


The estimates and percentages of unemployment given above for periods subsequent 
to the Census of 1933 should be interpreted in conjunction with the notes below. 


The estimates for 1939 were based on the National Register, which covered males 
aged 18-64 years, and data available from other sources. Owing to the use on the 
Occupation Survey (1945) card of the definition ‘“‘a person normally working for wages 
but without a job on 1st June”, it appears that the 1945 figures exclude some persons 
who were temporarily absent from their jobs at the date of the survey. 


The proportion of wage earners unemployed in July, 1939, immediately prior to the 
1939-45 War, was estimated at approximately 124 per cent. In July, 1941, it was about 
¢ per cent. and by June, 1943, under conditions of intensive mobilization of manpower 
for war purposes involuntary unemployment was practically nil. 
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Of the numbers at the 1947 Census shown above 25.6 per cent. were not at work 
owing to sickness or accident and 26.6 per cent. stated that they were resting. Of the 
latter approximately half said they expected to resume their former jobs. 

2. Unemployment of Members of Trade Unions.—({i) General. The particulars 
given in the following tables are based upon information furnished by the secretaries 
of trade unions. The percentages of unemployment derived from trade union returns 
are an indication of the trend of unemployment among trade unionists as estimated or 
recorded by secretaries of trade unions which supply returns. ‘The membership of the 
unions furnishing regular reports exceeds 830,000, consisting predominantly of males and 
representing about 52 per cent. of the total trade union membership, and between 25 and 
30 per cent. of all wage and salary earners. Unemployment returns are not collected 
from unions whose members are in permanent employment, such as railway and tramway 
employees, and public servants, or from unions whose members are. casually employed 
(wharf labourers, etc.}. Very few of the unions pay unemployment benefit, but the 
majority of the larger organizations have permanent secretaries and organizers who are 
closely in touch with the members and with the state of trade within their particular 
industries. In some cases unemployment registers are kept, and provision is made in the 
rules for payment of reduced subscriptions by members out of work. Seasonal fluctuations 
in unemployment have been provided for by collecting returns quarterly since 1st January, 
1913. The quarterly figures relate to persons who were out of work for three days or 
more during a specified week in each quarter: they include persons out of work through 
sickness but exclude persons out of work through strikes and lock-outs, except those 
outside the industry who are indirectly affected. The yearly figures quoted represent 
the average of the four quarters. 

(ii) Summary for Australia, 1939 to 1950. The following table gives a summary 
for Australia for the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950 and quarterly for the years 1939 and 
1948 to 1950. Particulars of unemployment percentages at intervals since 1911 will be 
found on page 431:— 

UNEMPLOYMENT OF MEMBERS OF TRADE UNIONS : AUSTRALIA. 














H | Unemployed. 
Period. : Unions. _ Membership. Te eate ~) Proportion of ot 
— iri =e a Paes cae 
1939 Year a Bee 396 476,918 45,967 9-7 
1946 ,, 0 a 383 672,121 9,125 | In4 
1947 55 wie is 381 718,096 8,432 | re. 
1948, os oot 380 761,104 6,533 0.9 
1949s, Bi Soke cla 377 790,630 (2) 15,342 (a) 2.0 
1950, os ea 375 827,256 | 6,659 0.8 
1939 March Quarte . 395 4745277 459545 9.6 
June » - 398 477,149 45.183 9.5 
September ,, a 397 478,000 48,888 10.2 
December ., re 392 478,245 44,253 9-3 
1948 March $5 Se 381 744,901 6,484 0.9 
June a ee 380 » 752,222 4 6,549 0.9 
September ,, ed 380 769,959 | 6,813 0.9 
December .-,, wk 380 7779332 6,287 | 0.8 
1949 March ” aa, * 380 . 785,468 5,898 | 0.8 
June os _ 380 792,428 6,337 | 0.8 
September ,, oe 373 776,195 a) 43,030 (a) 5:5 
December _,, be 375 ~=808,428 6,103 | 0.8 
1950 March » . 375 822,464 6,963 | 0.8 
June of ae 375 819,331 6,361 | 0.8 
September ,, feet 375 828,094 7,038 | 0.8 
December _,, pes 374 839,136 | 6,273: 0.7 





(a) Includes all members of reporting unions indirectly affected by the dispute in the coal mining 
industry ; those directly affected are, however, excluded. 

NoteE.—Similar figures for each of the four quarters of the years since 1912 will be found in the Labour 
Reports. The quarterly figures show the number of persons who were out. of work for three days or 
more during a specified week in eacb quarter, and the annual figures, the average of the four quarters ; 
the returns do not include persons out of work through strikes ur iock-outs, except those outeide the 
Industry concerned who are indirectly affected. 
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The highest percentage of unemployed (30.0) was recorded in the quarter ended 
June, 1932. 

(iii) Australia, Industrial Growps, 1949 and 1950. Below are shown the percentages 
unemployed in industrial groups. Industries or occupations in which employment is 
stable, such as railways, and those which are subject to exceptional fluctuations, such 
as wharf labour, agricultural, pastoral, etc., are not included. Other occupations— 
domeatic, hotel employees, etc.—are included in the “‘ Other and Miscellaneous ” group. 
as their returns are not sufficiently representative :— 


UNEMPLOYMENT OF MEMBERS OF TRADE UNIONS IN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS : 



































AUSTRALIA. 
| Unions Reporting. Unemployed. 
tres _ 
‘ : th 
Industrial Group. ‘ Number. | Members. Number. Prepay pon af 
\ 
t 
| x949. | 1950.} 1949. 1950. 1949. 1950. | 1949. | 1950. 
; % | % 
Manufacturing— i ° 2 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. ee 16 16 | 25,864 { 27,038 652 118 2.5 0.4 
In. Engineering, Metal Works; { 
. | 581 58} 212,007 | 222,261 | 3,558 588 | 1.7] 0.3 
101. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc... | 54 54 | 49,723 | 50,690 1,282 988 2.6 1.9 
{v. Clothing, 7 ‘extfles, ete. 22 22 | 72,077 | 67,825 3,996 610 | §.6{ 0.9 
Vv. Books inting, ete. } 12 12 | 29,486 | 28,732 “123 48 | 0.4 0.2 
VI. Other Manufacturing my 62 | 62 | 56,865 | 63,615 1,787 1,024 3-1 1.6 
cant Anta Gi am ~, 46 46 | 86,873 o1 003 = 974 I.1 I.r 
ing, uarrying, ‘e ; 19 1 17 | 23,172 | 24,639 5 68 2.7 3-5 
X. Land Transport ther than ( , i ne : 
eaueey. and Tramway | | ; 
ervices I 13 | 41,827 | 51,993 445 37. rr] 0.7 
IX., XL, XY, XYL, and XIV. | . : , 3 
Other and Miscellaneous se 754 7S | 192,736 197,801 1,928 1,068 I.0 0.5 
lei i i alin | 
j { 
AH Groups an s+) 327 | 375 ! , 790-630 0 | te72ss @ 15,342 6,659 hg 2.0 | 0.8 
' 





(a) See note (a) to table o on page 432. 


(iv) States, 1949 and 1950. In making interstate comparisons of unemployment 
percentages, allowances must be made for the circumstance that the industries included in 
the returns from trade unions are not quite identical in the various States, and that for 
some States the returns are more representative than for others. The State 
percentages shown below, therefore, should not be read as indicating the relative degree 
of unemployment amongst unionists in the individual States but as an indication of the 


trend of unemployment as reported by the trade unions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT OF MEMBERS OF TRADE UNIONS. 


State. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 





























Queensland ee 
South Australia 


Western Actes 


Tasmania 


Australia. . 














: Unions Reporting. | Unemployed. 
Dee eae : 
oe ! Proportion of 
Number. Members. | Number. members. 
: a : 
1949. | 1950. 1949. 1950. 1949. | 1950. | 1949. | 1950. 
gk mare 1%} % 
' 107 106 331,255 347,699 | 10,559 | 3,514! 3.2 1.0 
74-74, 222,958 228,723 | 1,719! 1,523 | 0.7 | 9.7 
43 43 | 99.324 | 104,006 ! 890 | 342 | 0.9 | 0-4 
54 53.| 7%,04r | -76,326' 1,55! 643} 2.3] 0.9 
65 65 ' 46,515 ' §0,250 408 | 515 | 0.9 ra 
34 34 18,937 20,252 i 11r 122 0.6 o6 
edge er a ae 
377 375 | 790,630 | « Sazie5e ° 15,342 6,659 4@2.0| 0.8 
i 


; ! 





(a} See note (a) to table on page 432. 
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(v) States, 1939 to 1950. The following table gives the percentages in each State 
for 1939 and from 1946 to 1950 :— 


UNEMPLOYMENT OF MEMBERS OF TRADE UNIONS: PROPORTION 











UNEMPLOYED, 
(Per cent.) 
i : i 
Period. , N.S.W. Victoria. : Qiand. . S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
' ' t , 
' { 
eee oe fe SS ut 
; j 
1939 Year vo! ne  ! 108.4 5.9 9-3: 7.1 8.1 9.7 
1946 ,, me 1.5 Fo2 i o.9 61 1.4 1.5 2.0 3.4 
1947 + oy : 1.3 1.2 =~»! o.7 r.0 1.2 2.3 1.2 
1948, 1.000! 0.6 | 0.4: a o.9)Cw 0.7 0.9 
1949(2) ,, tie 3.2 0.7 | 0.9 2.9% +} 0.9 | 0.6 2.0 
195Q 45 oe I.0 0.7 \ O.4 1 og ret ' 0.6 0.8 
1939 March Quarter 10.6 10.8 \ 6.1 9-3 7.3 7.6 9.6 
June ee fiee 10.6, 10.4 |! 5.7 9.5 \ 6.2 9.4 9-5 
Sept. ,, .. 11.6 ' x12 | 5.8 9.4 ! 8.2 8.3 10.2 
Dec. i us H1.r 4 g.0 ft 5.8 9.1 t 6.6 7.1 ' 9.3 
1948 March ,, r.0 a.$ : 0.5 0.9 ! ro | 0.5 0.9 
June Shame 1.0 0.8 0.5 1.0 1.0 : 0.5 0.9 
Sept. 4, .. 0.9 1.0 6! 0.4) ! 1.2 0.8 0.7 0.9 
Dec. % 0.9 Q.7 0.3 I.r 0.7 1.0 o.$ 
1 
1949 March _,, a.9 a.7 0.4 0.8 0.8 0.5 0.8 
June aaiate 0.9 0.8 | 0.3 1.0 0.7 0.3 0.8 
Sept.(a) ,, .. 10.2 ag! 2.7 6.5 1.3 0.7 5.5 
Dec: ors T.0 a6 | 0.3 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.8 
19s0 March ,, II 0.7 : 0.3 0.7 r.0 0.6 0.8 
June 3 r.0 a.§ { 0.3 0.7 5h 4 0.8 0.8 
Sept. = 1.1 a7 °° 0.5) | I.t 0.8 | Q.5 o.8 
Dec. oe 0.9 Q.7 0.3 ~C: 0.9 0.9 0.5 0.7 
t J ! 








(a) See note (a) to table on page 432. 


§ 3. Commonwealth Employment Service. 


The Commonwealth Employment Service was established under Section 47 of the 
Re-establishment and Employment Act of 1945, and under the Social Services Legislation 
Declaratory Act 1947. 


The principal function of this Service, as set out in Section 48 of the first- 
mentioned Act, is to provide services and facilities in relation to employment for 
the benefit of persons seeking to change employment, or to engage labour, and 
to provide facilities to assist in bringing about and maintaining a high and stable level 
of employment throughout the Commonwealth. The Act also gives the Service a number 
of specific functions in relation to the re-establishment of ex-servicemen. 


The Service also assists in the administration of the Unemployment and Sickness 
Benefits. provided under the Social Services Consolidation Act 1947, a8 well as the Re- 
Employment Allowance, provided under the Re-Establishment and Employment Act 
for certain classes of discharged members of the Forces. All persons who wish to claim 
unemployment benefits or re-employment allowances must register with their residential 
Employment, Office which is responsible for checking the claim and arranging for payment 
of benefit, if appropriate, and if no suitable employment can be offered to the applicant, 


While advice on employment problems is a function of all employment officers, the 
Service maintains in each State other than New South Wales, a staff of qualified 
psychologists providing free vocational guidance. (In New South Wales a similar service 
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is provided by officers of the New South Wales Department of Labour and Industry 
and Social Welfare who act as agents for the Service in this regard.) While this Service 
is available to any individual, it is provided particularly for juveniles entering employ- 
ment for the first time, for ex-servicemen and for physically and mentally handicapped 
persons. Invalid pensioners being considered by the Department of Social Services for 
training under the provisions of the Social Services, Consolidation Act 1947-1951 are 
examined by the Vocational Guidance Branch before training is provided. During the 
twelve months ended June, 1951, the Service provided vocational guidance for 14,627 
individuals. 


Under the scheme operated by the International Refugee Organization for the 
resettlement of Displaced Persons from Europe following the 1939-45 War, the Common- 
wealth Employment Service is responsible for placing the workers amongst these-people 
in employment where their services will be of most use in increasing production. Up to 
30th June, 1951, a total of 98,658 Displaced Persons had been so placed. 


Toward the middle of 1950 the Service assumed a new responsibility, that of placing 
‘migrants from Great Britain under the Commonwealth-Nominated Migration Scheme. 
The numbers coming forward under this scheme will increase as the Displaced Persons 
Scheme tapers off. Arrangements have also been made with the Dutch and Italian 
Governments to ensure a steady flow of European workers into the country. 


The Service functions within the Employment Division of the Department of Labour 
and National Service, and is under the contro} of a Director of Employment. It functions 
on a decentralized basis. The Central Office is in Melbourne, and there are State Head 
Offices in each of the capital cities, with 124 District Employment Offices and Branches 
in suburban and the larger provincial centres, and with some 250 agents in the smaller 
country centres who are responsible to the various District Employment Offices. The 
District Offices and Branches are distributed as follows :—New South Wales, 47 ; Victoria, 
32; Queensland, 20; South Australia, 10 (including Darwin) ; Western Australia, 11; 
Tasmania, 4. 


The Service completed its fifth year of operation in May, 1951, and monthly average 
statistics of the principal items of business transacted during the year ended. June, 1951, 
were as follows :—applicants for employment—new registrations 39,292, referred to 
employers 36,229, placed in employment 727,293 ; vacancies—new notifications 41,204, 
unfilled at end of month 121,942; and persons receiving advice or information 38,381. 


§ 4. Industrial Disputes. 


1. General.—Information with regard to the collection of particulars and the methods 
of tabulation of industrial disputes involving stoppage of work are given in previous 
issues of the Official Year Book, and also in the annual Labour Reporte of this Bureau. 


In annual tabulations particulars are included of all disputes which either commenced 
or were current during the year under review. As regards ‘number of disputes”, 
“establishments involved ”, and ‘“‘ workpeople involved”, therefore, duplication will 
take place in respect of those disputes which started in and were unsettled at the end 
of a preceding year; the number involved will, however, be indicated in a footnote. to 
permit of due allowance being made in any calculations made from the tables. 


2. Industrial Disputes Involving Stoppage of Work, Classified in Industrial Groups, 
1950.—The following table gives particulars of industrial disputes which either com- 
menced or were current during 1950, classified according to industrial groups. Figures 
for 1949 may be found in Labour Report 1949, No. 38, page 122. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1950. 
| Estab- 
| ee lish- | Workpeople Involved. _| Working Rae 
Class. Industria! Group. ‘ber, ‘ments fay te! Days | toss in 
H a In-  |Directly {directly., Total. Lost. Wages 
; ' ' volved.! (a) i 
NEw SouTy WatEs. ? £ 
II. | Engineering, metal works, etc. , 49, 4,552 ' 60,410 | 3,504 | 63,914 94,477| 178,044 
it. ; Food, drink, etc... se! TS + 16 ' 3,033 “+ 3,033 | 14,136) 23,909 
Books, printing, ete. a 3° 34 418 | 709 1,127 14,207, 29,110 
vr Other manufacturing re 27 | 32 4,576 924. 5,500 93,002] 159,056 
VII. | Building .. eA ie 12 14 I,IIr 72 1,183 5,805) 12,725 
VIL (i) Coal-mining i 866] 1,185 , 162,470 9,197 | 171,667 | 267,223] 580,472 
* || Gi) Other mining, quarries, etc. | I 4 3,528 ss 3,528 17,640] 84,543 
IX, Railway and Tramway services 12 12+ 9,609 8,092 | 17,701 17,916] 35,757 
X. | Other land transport ws 53 5. 1,189 ee 1,189 2.465 5,509 
XI. | Shipping, wharf eisai etc. .. 35' 528 | 39,076 39,076 | 107,079) 214,184 
XIV. | Miscellaneous “ x 14 | 1,015 | "3,849 3,849 5,355] 10,634 
Total “ ++ 14,030 |__7:365_, 289,269 | 22,498 | 311,767 | _639,30511,333,938 
‘ ' : 
VICTORIA. : ; 
BU. | Engineering, metal works, etc. ¢ 2 | 2. 190 : 190 210) 370 
Ir, | Food, drink, ete. ie “+ | 3] 6 315 : 315 715 1,442 
TV. | Clothing, textiles, etc. a | ri ri 94 : 94 470) 800 
Vi. | Other manufacturing fa 1! 8i 55 . 55 55) too 
VII. | Building .. : “| 2° 1,001 ; 9,082 55 9,137 9,685; 19,323 
VIII. | (i) Coal-mining 2 | 2! 320} 4. 1,120 3,920! 8,900 
TX. | Railway and tramway, services | | 6 6 | 39,357 | 14,722 | 54,079 |1,157,78512,294,758 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. .. 12 112 8,205 49 8,254 29,402; 58,478 
XIII. | Domestic, hotels, ete. a4 I I 20 a 20 120 93 
XIV. | Miscellaneous F oe ee 3 723 o 723 6,003] _ 10,927 
Total = a = 33.|_ 1,142 | 59,161 | 14,826 | 73,987 |1,208,365|2,395,692 
; QUEENSLAND. ' | 
TL. | Food, drink, etc. x ea 4, 4 2,554 389 2,943 6,271 9,598 
V. | Books, printing, etc. a rs ri 155 A 155 620 1,000 
VIL. | Building .. a te 13 I, 16 aie 16 240] 446 
VIT1. | (i) Coal-mining ue 851 132! 5,613 334} 5,947 | 12,400) 26,723 
1X. | Railway and tramway services” 2. 2; 4,437 1,669 | 6,106 | 27,034) 50,724 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. .. $3 144 11,340 Ol) 11,431 27,358} 54,104 
XIV. | Miscellaneous 7% ie 1 I 42 ra 42 84 126 
Total ws _ 147, 285 |_ 24,157 2,483 | 26,640 74,007| 142,721 
Soutu AUSTRALIA. i 
TI, | Engineering, meta! works, etc. 31: 202: 2,622 2 2,622 2,701 5,460 
VI. | Other manufacturing ie 9 | 9: 656 ‘ 656 3,934 7,638 
VII. | Building 1 | I 120 ay 120 240 480 
IX. | Railway and tramway services | 2 6} 5,362 390 5,752 | 109,220] 236,640 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, ete. 13 32 2,606 12 2,618 3,243 6,486 
XIV. | Miscellaneous ais oy I 1 2,400 a 2,400 7,200 8.000 
Total ee a 29 251 | 13,766 402 | 14,168 | 126,538} 264,704 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

1. | Wood, furniture, ete. fr 1 i 1} 17 17 34 68 
ITI. | Food, drink, ete. xe 3) 3 300 300 440 84x 
Vi. | Other manufacturing I I 14 I4 14 28 

VENI. | (ii) Other mining, quarries, etc. I 1 67 67 334 268 
TX. | Railway ani tramway services B an 60 60 23 46 
X. | Other land transport 2s 2 2 8&8 88 82 17o 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. 5 2r 1,371 1,371 4,756 95470 
ATV. | Miscellancous ee a I I 35 35 245 600 
Total sim die 15 31 3,952 1,952 5,728]  I1,491 
TASMANIA. 
It. | Engineering, metal works, etc. I I 7 Ir 18 270 476 
ML. | Food, drink, etc. wa -_ 2 2 31 3r 98 245 
VI. | Other manufacturing Ae 1 I 10 10 30 60 
VII. | Buitding 4 4 304 304 2,217 4,283 
TX. | Railway and tramway services. I I 731 731 731 1,030 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, ete. .. 10 36 2,006 A 2,006 5,101} 10,202 
Total ne 19 45 3,089 TI 3,100 8.4471 16,296 
NORTHERN TERRITORY. 

VIII. | (ii) Other mining, quarries, etc. I I 43 43 430 1,450 

AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL 

TERRITORY. 

VIT. | Building... 33 ri I I 8 8 32 64 
XIII. | Domestic, hotels, etc. va I I 36 36 36 63 
_ Total sie aye 2 2 44 44 68 127 




















(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves 
partics toe the dispute. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1950—continued. 














Estab- Workpeople Involved. Esti 
i lish- Working) 
Class. Industrial Group. ; ae ments ; Days abet s 
> In- { In- | : Lost. Wages 
volved.|Directly. directly. ‘Total. ges. 
» (a): 
AUSTRALIA. : - : £ 
I. | Wood, furniture, etc. 1 I 7 ae 17 34 68 
TL. Engineering, metal works, ete. 46 | 4,756 | 63,229 3,515 | 66,744 97,658] 184,350 
II. | Food, drink, ete. Se 2 27 3r 6,233 389 6,622 21,660] 36,035 
IV. | Clothing, textiles, etc. x I I 94 ais 94 470 800 
V. | Books, printing, etc. oe 4 4 573 709 1,282 14,827} 30,110 
VI. | Other maatiactonne te 39 51 55311 924 6,235 97,035| 166,882 
VII. | Building... . i 21 | 1,022 | 10,641 127 | 10,768 18,219] 37,817 
vitt, {J (i) Coal-mining ts ++ | 953 | 3,319 | 169,203 | 9.531 | 178,734 | 283,543] 616,094 
. (ii) Other mining, quarries, ete. 3 6 3,638 a 3,638 18,204] 86,261 
IX. | Railway and tramway services 24 28 | 59,556 | 24,873 | 84,429 |1,322,709/2,618,955 
X. | Other land transport Pe 7 7 1,277 ia 1,277 2,547 5,679 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. .. 128 873 | 64,604 152 | 64,756 | 176,939| 352,924 
XIII. | Domestic, hotels, etc. a6 2 2 56 ie 56 156 156 
XIV. | Miscellaneous . Si 20 | 1,02r 7,049 a 7,049 18,887] 30,287 
Total oe +. 11,276 | 9,122 | 391,481 | 40,220 | 431,701 |2,062,888/4,166,418 




















(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves 
parties to the dispute. , 


The following dispute commenced in and was uncompleted at the end of 1949 
and the figures shown in the table below are included in the statistics of both 
1949 and 1950. 








Number of Employees Involved. 








: Establish- 
Number of 
State. Dispates, nen 
: Involved. Directly. | Indirectly. | Total. 
New South Wales .. ae I I 183 | | 183 





3. Industrial Disputes, Australia, 1939, 1946 to 1950.—The following table gives 
particulars of the number of industrial disputes, the number of workpeople involved, and * 
the losses in working days and wages caused by disputes which either commenced or 


were current during each of the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950, classified according to 
industrial groups. 


Satisfactory comparisons of the frequency of industrial disputes in classified industrien 
can be made only after omitting those which are recorded for coal-mining (Group VIIL.{i) ). 
For 1913 the number of disputes in the mining industry represented practically 50 per 
cent. of the total number recorded. In subsequent years the proportion remained high 
ranging from 45 per cent. in 1917 and 1918 to 85 per cent. in 1948. In the five years 
1946 to 1950 working days lost through dislocations involving workpeople engaged in 
coal-mining amounted to 2,334,560, representing 28 per cent. of the total toss of working 
days during the period. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : AUSTRALIA. 
an 1 
Mining. (Group VIL.) ; 
Manu- . Transport, Miscel- 
Yi facturing. Halling. (ii) iLand and Sea.} laneous. ALL 
ears (Groups I. ory @) Other; _ (@toups (Groups Groups. 
to Vi.) ¥ Coal- is IX. to XI.) | XII. to XTV.) 
1 minin Mining, 
t 8. etc. 
! ’ 
NuMBER. 
| 
1939.. an | 20 ; 3. 362 4. 6 ar 416 
1946.. 92 H 6; 684 31 7x 13 869 
1947.. 69 { 16! 818 t] 69 9 982 
1948.. 60 13! 974 2! 68 24 1,141 
1949. . 68 3 | . 644 3 | 122 9 849 
1950... ‘ 118 az! 953 3 | 159 22 1,276 
WorKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
ae ; 
1939.. 8,818 57 | 137,792 | goo 2,017 | 31246 152,830 
1946.. . 55,225 , 554} 163,954 669 | 126,378 | 1,768 | 348,548 
1947.. : 35,475 | 39,114 | 192,390 $00 58,483 ! 1,175 | 327,137 
1948. : 17,347 | 2,612 198,849 1,360 92,395 + 4,586 317,149 
1949... ' 25,358 - 284 | 146,948 928 78,165 | 12,894 | 264,577 
1950.. ‘ 80,994 | 10,768 | 178,734 3,638 ; 150,462 7,105 431,701 
Worxine Days Lost. 
1939-6 - | 108,709 zoo | 563° 291,067 3,805 35,016 | 19,994 | 459,54 
' : | 
1946.. + | 993,830 51552 , 350,366 35570 | 590,159 , 4/367 | 1,947,844 
1947. : 559,524 159,443 357,747 5,000 , 251,251 ' 5,763 | 1,338,728 
1948... F 156,109 10,099 474,571 | 32,000 . 975,168 14,739 | 1,662,686 
1949. . 243,197 | 573 868,333 39,152 | 147,278 | 35,457 | 1,333,990 
1950. é | 231,684 | 18,219 , 283,543 | 18,204 1,492,195 | 19,043 | 2,062,888 
i 
Estimatep Loss my Wacss. 
(£.) 
1939.. 83,540 424 335,033 4,728 22,114 9,877 455,716 
1946.. 1,082,683 |: 7,120 533,202 4,525 658,085 4,532 | 2,290,147 
1947.. 713,407 | 238,939 | 566,115 7,000 364,395 8,229 } 1,898,085 
1948.. 242,948 16,719 882,527 60,932 1,073,867 22,121 | 2,299,114 
1949.. 445,303 1,171 | 1,741,238 80,300 280,056 63,468 | 2,611,536 
1950.. 418,245 37,817 616,094 86,261 2,977,558 39,443 | 4,166,418 





4. Suaimary of Disputes (involving Stoppage of Work), 1939, 1946 to 1950.—The 
following table gives particulars of the number of industrial disputes in each State in the 
years 1939 and 1946 to 1950 together with the workpeople involved, the working days 
lost. and the estimated loss in wages. 


° 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: SUMMARY. 
Workpeople Involved. 

Establish- Working |Estimated 

State or Territory. | Year. | Number. ments Days Logs in 

Involved. In- Lost. Wages. 

Directly.| directly.| Total. 
(a) 
£ 

1939 386 460 | 139,301 | 9,230 | 148,531 410,183 419,330 
1946 771 1,389 220,452 9,048 ead 719,557 942,983 
1947 g2r 2,731 | 254,587 | 43,211 | 297,79 919,411 | 1,360,632 
New South Wales 1948 | 1,071 1,832 | 235.473 | 7,036 | 242,509 | 644,961 | 1,155,940 
1949 739 3,428 | 197,367 | 3,526 | 200,893 | 1,005,285 | 1,981,769 
1950 1,030 7,365 | 289,269 | 22,498 | 311,767 | 639,305 | 1,333,938 
1939 10 10 1,989 180 2,169 27,313 19,946 
1946 35 326 | 74,217 2,600 | 76,817 507,290 543,655 
Victoria . 1947 17 233 | 6,005 | 3,929 | 7,934 | 334,185 417,426 
1948 21 82 | 41,734 155 | 41,889 159,903 240,634 
1949 20 193 | 22,018 are 22,018 60,112 115,883 
1950 33 ] 1,142 | 59,161 14,826 | 73,987 | 1,208,365 2,395,691 
1939 | 5 6 373 2 375 1,870 1,753 
1946 22 90 | 23,322 90 } 23,412 {1 613,689 694,453 
1947 13 24 | 11,944 20 | 11,964 31,245 45,953 
Queensland 1948 12 27 | 13,734 | 7,797] 21,531 | 815,107 | 833,269 
1949 38 234) 26.184 87 | 26,271 183,333 351,985 
1950 147 285 | 24,157 | 2,483 | 26,640 74,007 142,721 
1939 2 2 170 5 175 1,880 | 1,416 
1946 18 33 ag4t 1,286 | 10,227 29,014 ee: 

1947 17 35 4,821 832 5,653 39,654 53,91 
South Australis 1948 at 28 5,891 1,136 7,027 30,264 47,138 
1949 18 45 5,845 147 5,992 28,318 51,541 
1950 29 251 | 13,766 402 | 14,168 126,538 264,704 
1939 7 7 1,108 145 1,253 14,100 9,578 
Vee 11 18 2,704 3,659 6363 59,634 68329 
1947 7 12 1,759 7 1,7 3070 7022 
Western Australia 1948 9 26 2,356 At 2,356 7,836 | 15,296 
1949 16 33 5,564 97 5,661 26,287 52,422 
1950 15 31 1,952 oe 1,952 5,728 117,491 
1939 4 4 53 53 166 93 
1946 4 15 1,675 ae 1,675 Sitas rise 

1947 17 4,152 220 1,372 5,563 7,63 
Tasmania 1948 4 5 468 5 468 950 1,473 
1949 15 48 | 3,503 os 3,503 29,316 55,319 
1950 19 45 3,089 oa 3,100 8,447 16,296 
1939 2 16 234 40 274 3,642 3,600 
1946 2 2 527 . 527 1,957 3,100 

7, 1947 . ae . 3H ae as 
Northern Territory 1948 3 82 1,369 : 1,369 3,665 55364 
1949 2 25 200 | " 200 1,261 2,522 
1950 I I | 43 43 430 1,450 
(| 1939 a | : bed , 
1946 2 9 27 27 57 46 
Australian is ae 1947 I 6 450 200 650 2,600 3,900 
Territory .. 1948 é . aig a as bie 

1949 I ri 39 . 39 78 96 
1950 2 2 44 . 44 68 127 
1939 416 505 | 143,228 9,602 | 152,830 | 459,154 455,716 
1946 869 1,882 | 331,865 | 16,683 | 348,548 | 1,947,844 | 2,290,147 
Australia 1947 982 | 3,058 | 280,718 | 46,419 | 327,137 | 1,338,728 | 1,898,085 
a 1948 1,141 . 2,082 | 301,025 ; 16,124 | 317,149 | 1,662,686 2,299,114 
1949 849 3,984 | 260,720 ; 3,857 | 264,577 | 1,333,990 | 2,611,536 
1950 1,276 I 9,122 | s0x.48x | 40,220 | 431,701 | 2,062,888 4,166,418 








(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not 
themselves parties to the dispute. 


Detailed information in regard to the disputes daring the above-mentioned and 


previous years is given in the Labour Reports issued by this Bureau. 
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5. Duration of Industrial Disputes, 1950.—The following table gives particulars of 
industrial disputes during 1950 according to certain adopted limits of duration. A table 
giving details for 1949 may be found in Labour Report, 1949, No. 38, page 127. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : DURATION, AUSTRALIA, 1950. 





Work: je J ived. 
orkpeaple Involve Estimated 


Limits of Duration. Nuin- Working 








i 
Ls Days Lost. | 088. ia 
bas \ Directly. [raairectiy. Total. ee Wages. 
ea (42) =- z 

1 day and less = Be | 248,359 | 18,642 | 267,001 | 254,054 | 508,392 
2 days and more than I day ; 189 | 46,627 949 | 47,576 71,886 | 146,074 
3 » 2 days | 82 | 15,202 8,324 | 23,526 65,492 | 129,989 
Over. 3 days ’and less than 1 
fF week . 58 | 21,726 383 | 22,109 72,471 | 147,726 











iftweek and less than 2 weeks | 73; 12,175 2,133 | 14,308 82,215 | 222,061 
2 weeks ,, » 4 weeks | 45 3) 3 19,750 1,449 | 21,205 | 177,291 | 342,669 
4» ” » 8 weeks 13 | 5.475 981 | 6,456 | 119,375 | 256,036 
8 weeks and over .. at 22,161 75359 | 29,520 |1,220,104 |2,413,471 

Total Se os A ara 391,481 | 40,220 | 431,701 |2,062,888 |4,166,418 


(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not 
themselves parties to the dispute. 


6. Caunes of Industrial Disputes, 1913, 1939, 1946 to 1950.—The following tablc shows 
the principal causes of the industrial disputes which occurred in 1913, 1939 and 1946 to 
1950 :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : CAUSES, AUSTRALIA. 



































Cause of Dispute. 1913. | 1939. 1946, 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950, 
NUMBER. 
x. Wa, mS 
a) Forincrease .. oe 42 13 Ce) 26 30 6 
(b) Against decrease ee 4 4 « 2 4 I 3 8 
{c) Other wage questions .. 31 58 1X2 178 153 132 189 
2. Hours of Labour— 
(a) For reduction .. . 3] 12 2 2 I 
(b) Other disputes re hours 7} 9 14 15 Ir 18 23 
3. Trade Unionism- \ 
(a) Against employment . | 
non-unionists . 8 1 | I 9 I 4 8 
(b) Other union questions .. 5 48 | 64 46 37 55 43 
4. Employment of Particular Classes 
or Persons es 44 107 205 104 153 114 324 
5. Working Conditions .. = 51 90 273 254 388 214 306 
6. Sympathy he oe 5 1, 12 16 | 38 25 30 
7. Other Causes. . 8 73 156 328 328 250 288 
Total a oe ous 208 416 | 869 982 i 1,241 849 1,276 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: CAUSES, BUSTER ALLN con ian, 





Cause of Dispute. 1913. 1949. | 1950, 





1939. 1046, | 1947. 1948. 


WorkPEOPLE INVOLVED. 


| 











1, Wages— 


1 
(a) Forincrease .. - 8,633 | 4,384 | 91,423 | 11,666 | 29,898 | 33,577 | 19,000 
(b) Against decrease Ae 563 279 es 970 19 629 476 
(c) Other wage questions .. 7,160 | 17,094 | 27,903 | 53,273 | 44,905 | 28,128 | 65,122 
2. Hours of Labour— 
(a) For reduction .. 460 4,150 249 463 160 i ey 
(6) Other disputes re hours. 1,819 3.383 8,888 | 19,811 6,448 5,487 7,778 


3. Trade Unionism— 
(a) Against employment a ft : : 
non-unionists ‘ 5,370 ' 21, 116, 4,884 7 1,999 443 


























(b) Other union questions .. 1,418 | 16,030 | 12,970 } 12,134 8,069 8,255 5,083 
4. Employment of Particular Classes : : 

or Persons 2% 11,370 | 28,691 ; 58,133 ; 25,954 | 45,903 | 18,936 | 67,772 
5. Working Conditions .. a 10,785 | 28,092 | 95.900 | 64,734 | 65,042 | 30,026 | 46,649 
6. Sympathy .. oe oe 947 2,600 ! 10,849 | 30,037] 18,175 3,980 | 28,698 
7. Other Causes. . oe oy6 1,758 | 48,106 430117 X%03,21x | 98,523 |! 133,560 | 190,680 
i Total... . + | 50,283 | 152,830 348, 548 327,137 | 317,149 | 264,577 | 431,701 

WorkInG Days Lost. 

1. Wages— F 

(a) For increase .. «+ | 100,069 | 24,115 | 555,529, 345,453| 776,298} 887,259] 402,426 

(b) Against decrease a 9,438 4472 3,548 361 2,516 3,126 


(c) Other wage questions .. | 78,183 | 67,550 ' 72,473 166,918, 185,499] 114,596/1,048,439 
2. Hours of Labour—- 
(a) For reduction .. 2,774 | 27,6365 
(0) Other disputes re hours... 15,111 | 10,752 ; 
3. Trade Unionism— : 
(a) Against employment of ! 
non-unionists 91,002 63 232! 47,264! 133) 11,676 978 
(0) Other union questions .. | 32,388 | 52,086 47,419 48,092) 34,090] 12,588] 11,258 


15,246) 1,601 320 a ne 
63,936 116,122! 52,563} 15,386] 14,161 














4- Employment of Particular Classes ' 
or Persons a ++ | 191,723 , 81,r0r ' 699,542; 182,650] 227,800} 60,682] 230,714 
5. Working Conditions a +» | 73,562 | 108,409 ' 325,686 123,976! 132,811! 58,073} 110,644 
6. Sympathy is we «» | 24,066 2,600 | 95,248; 34,113] 110,154] 12,890; 33,701 
7. Other Causes... a Ste 5,212 | 86,370 | 724533; 268,991} 142,657] 158,324] 207,441 
Total .. ss ss 1 623,528 | 459,754 It er a 728)1,662,686|1,333,990!2,062,888 





The main causes of industrial disputes are ‘“‘ Wage” questions, ‘ Working 
Conditions,” and ‘‘ Employment of Particular Classes or Persons.” In each of the years 
1913 to 1925 with the exception of 1922, the numher of dislocations concerning “ Wages " 
exceeded those caused by any other question. From 1913 to 1950 the proportions 
varied between 19 per cent. in 1942 and 45 per cent. in 1916. Since 1925 the number: 
of disputes concerning ‘‘ Wages” has averaged about: 20 per cent. of the total number 
for each year. The majority of the dislocations of work classified under the heading, 
“Employment of Particular Classes or Persons,” are stoppages for the purpose of 
protesting against the dismissal of certain employees, who, in the opinion of their 
fellow-workers, have been unfairly treated or victimized. This class of dispute occurs 
very frequently in the coal-mining industry, and was the principal cause of industrial 
disturbance in most of the years from 1925 to 1942, averaging ahout 30 per cent. of the 
total number for each year during that period. Since 1942 the number of dislocations 
classified under the heading ‘‘ Working Conditions” and “Other Causes” has increased 
proportionately, the percentages of the total in 1950 being 24 and 23 respectively. The 
number of disputes over ‘‘ Trade Union ” questions has averaged below 10 per cent. of 
the total number of disputes during the years under review. Stoppages of work con- 
cerning ‘“ Hours of Labour ” increased during 1926 and 1927, but have been relatively 
unimportant during recent years. 


The numbers of disputes concerning ‘ Wages’ were 169 in 1949 and 254 in 1950 
representing 20 per cent. of the total in both years. Stoppages concerning 
““ Employment of Particular Classes or Persons ” numbered 114 in 1949 and 324 in 1950, 
13 per cent. and 25 per cent. respectively of the totals, and those concerning ‘‘ Working 
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Conditions ” 2:4 in 1949 and 306 in 1950 or 25 per cent. and 24 per cent. respectively. 
Disputes classified under these three headings numbered 497 or 59 per cent. of the total 
dislocations during the year 1949 and 884 or 69 per cent. in 1950. 


7. Results of Industrial Disputes.—The results of industrial disputes during 1939 and 
each of the years 1946 to 1950 are shown in the following table :-— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RESULTS(2) 


: AUSTRALIA. 




















Number. Workpeople Involved. Working Days Lost. 
| beg ol 
Yer.) Sgi5 | gi | Sg Sg | ss | 3 g 

wR Ae | Big ea es =| ; Ee Hat & 5 

Be{ee|e!s| 33 ' 38 | &€ | $ | 88 | Bi & g 

SAI ESI Big] ba ES 2 a 5a eas So a 

Bh | tem i Cer aH i Ss Cer Cr [27 aS 

Ba | & a £13 ia) a 2 € & ae om EI g & 

82/68) S\)4| Se sa s ‘| AB sa 3 a 
1939... 75 | 302 | 19 | 20) 22,517 | 127,445 | 6,233 6,635) 104,192 | 256,602] 43,569 54,791 
1946.. | 167 | 621 7 | 691 43,912 | 191,000 | 34,987 | 74,342] 218,411 | 416,350] 236,183 | 865,915 
1947.. | 146 | 687 | 71 | 78] 68,595 | 174,724 | 36,008 | 47,810] 275,608 | 475,285] 482,769 | 105,066 
1948.. | rxx | 922 | 22 | 83} 25,374 | 219,349 | 20,318 | 51,489] 210,456 | 371,527| 788,843 | 263,975 
x949.. | 116 | 642 | 26 | 64! 23,022 | 187,352 [11,977 | 42,043] 103,387 | 263,462| 195,982 | 770,793 
7950.. | 173 | 760 | 46 {293| 34,087 | 213,537 | 8,106 | 175,594] 89,598 |1,607,818| 123,437 | 237,738 
































(a) As there are usually unfinalized disputes at the end of each year totals in the above table will not 
necessarily agree with those shown in preceding tables. 


8. Methods of Settlement.—The following table gives a classification of the methods . 
of settlement according to the adopted schedule :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : METHODS OF SETTLEMENT(a), AUSTRALIA. 






































Method of Settlement. 1913. 1939. 1946, 1947. 1948. 1949. | 1950. 
NUMBER, 
Negotiation— ; \ 
Direct betweeu employers and em- 
ployees or their representatives 119 277 385 265 277 250 346 
By intervention or assistance of | 
distinctise third party—not 
under Commonwealth or State r { 
Indnstrial Act ae 17 17 89 go 83 46 54 
Under State Industrial Act— 
By intervention, assistance, or 
compulsory couference 19 5 5 7 22 14 28 
By reference to Board or Court |: 22 2 19 96 106 36 18 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation | 
and Arbitration Act-— ' 
By intervention, assistance, com- 
pulsory conference or reference . 7 
to a Board or Court . 4 6 19 36 i: 54 120 
By filling places of workpeople on 
strike or flocked out . 13 T 3 I Ij 
By closing down establishment per- 
manently .. . ae I 2 des we 26 za de 
By other methods ee berate 13 106 344 487 638 448 764 
Total ee oe 208 416 864 982 1,138 848 1,272 














(a) See note to previous table. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: METHODS OF SETTLEMENT(a), AUSTRALIA 
—continued. : 





Method of Settlement. 1947. 1950, 











1948. | 1949. 





1913. | 1939. | 1946. 





WorkKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 








Negotiation— | 
Direct between employers and em- i : 
ployees or their representatives 23,357, 80,195 86,174) 48,788} 68,199 
| 
) 


q ; : 38,993 74,364 
By intervention or assistance af ‘ 
distinctive third arty—not ' 


‘ 


! 
under Commonwealth or State | ' 





Industrial Act ae te 3,172 2,489) 57,765 19,243 
Under State industrial Act— | | 
By intervention, assistance, or : | ! 
compulsory conference se 6,505, 4925) 724, 45774, 18,568 7,272, 2,861 


By reference to Board or Court .. 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act— 

By intervention, assistance, com- 
pulsory conference or reference 
to a Board or Court .. Si 

By filling places of workpeople on 


6,483, 66,998 29,100 


12,774) 429 
i 1 


19,731 3,453 





i 
| 
pia 5,885, 449 
! 
| 


i | i 
659, 3,268) 10,0591 23,497, 19,573, 38,187, 58,147 
4 ‘ 











| 
| 
: 
| 














strike or locked out .. ae 658, 20 130! 25, 18 a5 { 
By closing down establishment per- : 
.manently .. oe as 170: 178, be OE ee aad wa os 
By other methods 2 “aie 2,988 . 61,326} 182,903} 163,812; 157,617} 154,326; 292,050 
Total -- ae $0,283! 152,830] 344.241! 327,137! 316,530] 264,394] 431,324 
Workra Days Losr, . 
Negotiation— a | ? 


Direct between employers and em- | 
ployees or their representatives 94,406] 245,709 265/403) 126,574! 163,397/ 210,054] 425,639 
By intervention or assistance of ! ‘ 
distinctive third pee j | 
as pea or State | oe ay ' 
ndustrial Act ae we 26,335) 52,94 39,482, 78,332) 118,582: 6,46 bs 
Under State Tndustrial Act— as { ‘ | . | a! ad 
By SSERTVENDIOU: assistance, or sag | | ! 
compulsory conference Ss 187,871 35,647| 12,539, 22,356 164,06g, 6,090] 13, 
By reference to Board or Court .. | 221,769 3,366] 116,681! s72,033 186/081; aie iat 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation | 
and Arbitration Act— : ' 
By intervention, assistance, com- ! 
ulsory conference or reference { 
© a Board or Court.. ate 2,105} 46,450; 147,509, 441,317) 790,303 
By filling places of workpeople on | 


{ 
jis ideas 














strike or locked out .. . 14,139 20) 7,552" 50 36 a 3 
By closing down establishment per- i | 
manently .. oe ta 20,400; 3,892 Ar | hie t me see tx 
By other methods - a 56,509" 71,127) 847,696 298,086' 212.333] 176,122) 387,302 
Total os «+ | 623,528! 450,154!1,736.859 11,338,728 1,634 ,8011T, 333,024 2,058,591 





(a} See note to previous table. 


Prior to 1947 the majority of disputes were settled by direct negotiation between 
employers and employees, the proportion so settled since 1913 ranging between 39 per 
cent. in 1942 and 78 per cent. in 1937. In 1949 and 1950, however, the majority of 
disputes were settled by ‘‘ Other methods”. The percentage settled by direct negotiations 
was 29 in 1949 and 27 in 1950. The proportion of dislocations settled by compulsory 
conferences or the intervention and assistance of officials under State or Commonwealth 
Arbitration Acts has varied considerably during the period under review, ‘ranging 
between 3 per cent. in 1915 and 22 per cent. in 1913. The proportion was 12 per cent. 
in 1949 and 13 per cent.in 1950. In connexion with the comparatively large number 
of disputes which are. classified as having been settled ‘“‘ By other methods”, many 
stoppages of work occur each year, principally at collieries, but the cause of such stoppages 
is not officially known to the employers or their representatives. Such stoppages usually 

- last for one day, and work is resumed without. negotiations for a settlement of the trouble. 
In 1949 the percentage of disputes settled by “Other methods” rose to 53 while the 
percentage in 1950 was 60, the highest recorded for that class of settlement. 
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F. ASSOCIATIONS. 


Labour Organizations. 


1. Registration.—(i) Under Trade Union Acts. The benefits obtained by registering 
trade unions under the Trade Union Acts in force in the various States are not considered 
of much value, consequently the statistics of registered trade unions of employees do 
not accurately represent the position of unionism. Further, the returns for past years 
are 50 defective as to be practically valueless, inasmuch as no reliable indication is afforded 
of the numerical and financial position of the unions. Some of the registered unions 
fail to supply returns; this non-supply may lead to cancellation of the registration. 
Others have obtained the cancellation of their certificates of registration, the apparent 
reason being that they proposed to register under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act or a State Arbitration Act. In Queensland, some of the largest labour 
unions withdrew from registration during 1911, mainly on account of the necessity for 
closer restriction of their objects as set forth in their rules, consequent on legal decisions 
affecting trade unions. In Victoria and in South Australia very few of the existing 
unions are registered under the Trade Union Acts. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
available information under this heading is too meagre for statistical purposes. 


(ii) Under Industrial Arbitration Acts. Information with regard to registrations of 
employers’ associations and trade unions under the various State Industrial Arbitration 
Acts will be found in previous issues of the Official Year Book. The latest information 
available as to registrations is as follows :—New South Wales, 220 industrial unions of 
employers and 161 industrial unions of employees, the membership not being available in 
either case ; Queensland, 22 industrial unions of employers with approximately 24,738 
members, and 76 industrial unions of employees with approximately 246,072 members ; 
South Australia, 38 organizations of employees with approximately 58,654 members; 
Western Australia, 37 organizations of employers with 1,506 members and 134 
organizations of employees with approximately 78,713 members. There is no provision 
in the South Australian Industrial Acts for the registration of organizations of employers 
and in Victoria and Tasmania, where Wages Board systems of wage fixation are in 
Operation, organizations of employers and employees are not required to register. 
Registration under Commonwealth legislation began in 1906. In that and the four years 
following, there was but one union of employers; another was registered in 1911. The 
unions of employees registered in 1y06 were 20, with 41,413 members. At the end of 1950 
the number of employers’ organizations registered under the provisions of the Common- 
wealth Conciliation.and Arbitration Act was 52. The number of unions of employees 
registered at the end of 1950 was 146, with a membership of approximately 1,331,379 
representing 83 per cent. of the total membership of all trade unions in Australia. 


2. Particulars regarding Trade Unions.—{i) Types. The trade unions in Australia 
are very diverse in character, and range from the small independent association to the 
large interstate organization, which, in its turn, may be a branch of an international body, 
Broadly speaking, there are four distinct classes of labour organizations :—(i) the local 
jndependent ; (ii) the State ; (iii) the interstate ; and (iv) the Australasian or international ; 
but a number of variations occur from each of these classes. The schemes of organization 
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of interstate or federated unions vary greatly in character. In some unions the State 
organizations are bound together under a system of unification with centralized control, 
while in others the State units are practically independent and self-governing, the federal 
bond being loose and existing only for one or two specified purposes. The leading 
characteristics of each of these types are briefly outlined in Labour Report No. 2 (pp. 7-9) 
issued by this Bureau. 


(ii) Number and Membership. As already stated, the figures for trade unions 
registered under the Acts do not represent the position of unionism in Australia. In 
1912 the Labour and Industriel Branch of the Commonwealth Burean of Census and 
Statistics was established and with the cordial co-operation of the officials of the labour 
organizations comprehensive figures relating to the development of organized labour 
aré now available. The following tablo shows the position at the end of 1949 and 1950 :— 


TRADE UNIONS : NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP, 1949 AND 1950, 




















Number of Separate Unions. Number of Members, 
State or Territory. fo 

1949. | 1950. 1949. 1950. 
New South Wales .. i 212 222 606,139 642,145 
Victoria .. a + 150 152 382,503 406,317 
Queensland os os 125 128 259,339 262,586 
South Australia... oe 138 138 127,292 137,504 
Western Australia .. hie 152 156 97,706 103,582 
Tasmania . - ene 97 98 40,700 45,044 
Northern Territory . 12 14 2,860 2,438 
Australian Capital Territory | 21 28 4:375 5,728 
Australia .. ls -- | (a) 349 | (a) 360 1,520,914 1,605,344 








(a) Without interstate duplication. See letterpress below. 


In the table just given, under the heading ‘‘ Number of Separate Unions ”’, a union 
with members in a State is counted as one union within that State. The figures by States 
do not add to the Australian total (shown in the last line) because a union répresented 
in more than one State is included in the figure for each State in which it is represented, 
but is counted only once in the Australian total. 


Because of the difficulties involved, the collection of statistics relating to the ““ Number 
of Branches ” of Trade Unions appearing in previous issues of this publication, has now 
been discontinued. 


(iii) Classification in Industrial Groups. ‘The following table shows the number of 
unions and members therof in Australia at the end of each of the years 1939 and 1946 to 
1950. Compared with 1939, membership in 1950 had increased by 75 per cent. 


The only industrial group in which membership in 1950 was less than in 1939 waa 
“Mining, Quarrying; etc.” ; all other groups registered increases. In 1950 increases 
were recorded in all groups except “‘ Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. ’’ and “‘ Domestic, Hotels, 
eto.” where decreases occurred. 
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TRADE UNIONS: INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 





Industrial Group. ! 1939. 





1946.(a) | 1947.(a) | 1948.{a) | 1949. 1950. 








NuMBER or UNtons. 








Manufacturing— (b) | o | ©® (0) (8) () 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. .. 3 4] 41 4 4] 6 6 
Il. Engineering, Metal Works, ete. .. 220 23° 22 19 16 16 
TLL. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. ee 35 | 37; 38 33 33 35 
IV. Clothing, Textiles, etc. .. ats 12! 91 9 7 6 6 
V. Books, Printing, etc. Bo os 8 | 10 | 10 8 6 6 
VI. Other Manufacturing .. me 37! 38 38 30 36 38 
Vit. Building oo oe 28 | 24 24 2. 25 26 
VU. Mining, Qua urrying, etc. .. inte 13 15 15 12 Ir 12 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services... 29 | 31 1’ 31 26 26 26 
X. Other Land Transport ne ys 6) 7 7 9 9 9 
XT. Shipping, ete. ‘. . at ar; 20 20 19 15 13 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, ete. 22 5] 3! 3 3 4 4 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. ve os 18 | 18 18 15 4 I4 
XIV. Miscellaneous— ‘ ' 
(i) Banking, Insurance and : H 
Clerical aig os 20 | 16 16 20 16 17 
(ii) Public Service... ais 50 | 55 57 59 54 56 
(iii) Retail and Wholesale ‘36 8 10 Ir 10 Ir 12 
(iv) Municipal, Sewerage and f | 
Labouring ‘ is 11! 11 12 9 10 Ir 
(v) Other Miscellaneous «id 53 ' 61 60 56 5r 53 
' | 
Total ae ae = 380 : 392 395 364 349 360 








Noumsrr oF MEMBERS. 











rar pa | 
Wood, Furniture, etc. .. ss 27,990 31,952 35,250 36,559 39,162 39,991 
i Engincering, Metal Works, ete. .. | 99,731 | 201,093 | 206,056 | 217,165 | 226,952 | 234,715 
TIT. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. és 80,328 81,686 85,960 91,636 | 98,564 98,029 
IV. Clothing, Textiles, etc. .. oe | 68,847 99,211 | 113,664 | 121,175 | 123,039 | 127,559 
¥. Books, Printing, etc. .. o. 22,303 28,592 ! 29,122 29,788 92,374 33,641 
VI. Other Manufacturing iw 52,074 64,805 66,239 64,251 67,432 81,766 


45,651 78,066. | 82,716 | 93,291 | 100,225 | 112,050 
48,812 | 42,838 | 44,441 | 45,959 | 45,688 | 47,812 
105,938 | 128,426 | 128,816 | 137,318 | 134,513 | 140,086 

Other Land Transport < . | 19,488 30,084 31,903 44,404 “50,600 56,276 
XI. Shipping, etc. +. | 28,760 34,181 34,708 35,497 40,520 43,520 
“XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, ete.. ~. ! 40,276 37:756 39,610 48,631 52,687 56,735 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, ete. se <i “| 13,177 37,783 43,052 37,657 36,914 30,334 


VUL. Builting ee 
VITI. Mining, Quarrying, ete. 
IX. Bailway and Traniway Services 
X. 





XTV. Miscellaneous— 
(i) Banking, Jnsurance and 
Clerical ie 39,013 | 83,336 | 88,055 | 94,091 | 97,093 | 101,391 
89,848 | 134,889 | 151,697 | 164,723 | 165,762 | 174,097 


(ii) Public Service 
36,290 | 43,048 471374 48,960 52,528 53,685 


(iii) Retail and Wholesale i 
(iv) Municipal, Sewerage and 

Labouring eh 
(v) Other Miscellancous 


46,552 | 52,705 | 55,382 | 61,154; 62,761 | 70,635 
$03,392 73,91 83.448 83,549 94,100 | 103,022 





‘ 
Total + + ++ | 915,470 |1,284,262 |1,365,493 11,455,808 |1,520,914 |1,605,344 

















(a) Figures revised. (6) Without interstate duplication. See previous page. 


(iv) Trade Unions: Numbers of Male and Female Members and Ratio to Total 
Wage and Salary Earners, Australia. Prior to 1939 the numbers of male and female 
wage and salary earners (including unemployed) aged 20 years and over were estimated 
by increasing the numbers of such persons enumerated at the 1933 Census in ratio to the 
annual increases in males and females aged 20 to 64 years. Similarly, for wage and 
salary earners (including unemployed). under zo years the numbers of such persons at 
the 1933 Census were increased in ratio to the annual increases in males and females 
15 to 1g years. Farther, allowance was made for (a) increase in the proportion of females 
who became wage and salary earners and (b) youths and girls who were without occupation 
bat were not recorded in the wage-earning group at the 1933 Census, While the foregoing 
method of estimation would produce fairly accurate results during normal times, the 
drastically altered concitions of employment over the period of the recent war necessitated 
the adoption of more direct methods. Since 1939, the estimates of numbers of male and 
female wage and salary earners (including unemployed) have been based on data obtained 
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largely from the National Register of July, 1939, the Civilian Register of June, 1943, the 
Occupation Survey of June, 1945, records of Defence Forces and the 1947 Census. The 
estimated numbers of wage and salary earners for the years shown in the table below 
tnclude (a) persons who were “ not gainfully occupied ” before the outbreak of war, but 
who subsequently entered wage-earning employment and (6) persons who in normal 
times would be occupied in their own business but undertook wage and salary earning 
employment during the war and immediate post-war period. 

The following table shows the number of males, females and persons who are members 
of trade unions and the ratio of members to the estimated number of all wage and salary 
earners. The estimated number of wage and salary earners includes all persons in 
receipt of wages or salary, as well as those unemployed, and therefore embraces a number 
of persons who are not eligible for membership of any trade union, such as certain persons 
employed in professional occupations, as well as others who, while eligible for membership 
so far as the nature of their trade or occupation is concerned, do not reside in a locality 
which is covered by any union devoted to their particular trade or occupation. 


TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE MEMBERS AND RATIO 
TO TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS(a), AUSTRALIA. 
. } T ra 
¢ 
Particulars. | x939. | 1046.0) 
| | | 
Mates. 


‘ | 
: 


1,995,227 2,048,591 
1,226,818" 1,301,868 





1947.(b) | 1948.(b) | 1949. 1950. 














Estimated No. of Wage and Salary | i 

Earners ase «. | 1,783,100 1,840,000) 1,864,235! 1,933,201 
No. of Members of Unions |! . 778,336! 1,028,560, 1,087,428; 1,172,676; 
Ratio of Members to Estimated Num- : | 























: | 
ber of Wage and Salary Earners % , 43-7, 55-9 58.3 60.7} . | 63.5 
FEMALES. 
Estimated No. of Wage and Salary | 
Earners os . 604,800 687,900, 694,772; 734,348, 752,664 783,319 
No. of ‘Members of Unions :. ‘ 137,834 255,502] 278,065! 283,132, 294,096 303,476 
Ratio of Members to Estimated Num- | 
ber of Wage and Salary Earners % 22.7 37-0 400; 3816, 59-1, 38.7 
i : 
PERSONS. 
Estimated No. of Wage and Rainey 
Earners ‘ + | 2,387,900] 2,527,900, 2,559,007} 2,667,549] 2,747,891] 2,831,910 
No. of Members of Unions ;. 915,470] 1,284,362] 1,365,493] 1,455,808) 1,520,914] 1,605,344 
Ratio of Members to Estimated Num- : 
ber of Wage and Salary Earners % 38.3 50.8 53-4 54.6 - 55.3 56.7 
l ‘ ) 
(a) Includes allowance for unemployed. (8) Figures revised. 


(v) Interstate or Federated Trade Unions. The following table gives particulars of the 
number and membership of interstate or federated unions in 1950 :— 


INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED TRADE UNIONS ; AUSTRALIA(a), 1950. 





Unions Operating in— 











Particulars. EERE ST SESE ah a Total. 
2 States. | 3 States. | 4 States. [‘s States. | 6 States. 
i 
Number of Unions whe 13 13 | 17 38 59 | 140 


a », Members an 41,369 41,000 ; 121,180 sos 832,918 lisa 





(a) Certain unions in this group have, in addition to branches in the States, branches in the Northern 
Territory and the Australian Capital Territory. 


The number of organizations operating in two or more States increased from 72 in 
1912 to Igo in 1950, and the ratio of the membership of such organizations to the total 
membership of all organizations rose from 65 to 89 per cent. during the same period. 

3. Ceutral Labous Organizations.—In each of the capital cities and in a number of 
industrial centres elsewhere, delegate organizations, consisting of representatives from a 
group of trade unions, have been established. Their revenue is raised by means of a 
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per capita tax on the members of each affiliated union. In most of the towns where 
such central organizations exist, the majority of the local unions are affiliated with the 
central organization, which is usually known as the Labour or the Trades Hall Council, 
or the Labour Federation. In Western Australia a unified system of organization extends 
over the industrial centres throughout the State. In this State there is a provincial 
branch of the Australian Labour Party, having a central council and executive, and 
metropolitan and branch district councils, to which the local bodies are affiliated. The 
central council, on which all district councils are represented, meets periodically. In 
the other five States, however, the organization is not so close, and, while provision 
usually exists in the rules of the central council at the capital city of each State for the 
organization of district councils or for the representation of the central council on the 
loeal councils in the smaller industrial centres of the State, the councils in each State are, 
as a matter of fact, independent bodies. 


A Central Labour Organization, called the Australasian Council of Trade Unions, 
came into being during 1927. The Council was created to function on behalf of the Trade 
Unions of Australia, and was founded at an All-Australian Trade Union Congress held in 
Melbourne in May, 1927. The Australasian Council is based on the Metropolitan Trades 
and Labour Councils in each State, such bodies having the right to appoint two repre- 
sentatives to act on the Executive of the Council. The Metropolitan Trades and Labour 
Councils are the branches of the Australasian Council. In addition to the representatives 
from the Metropolitan Councils, the Executive consists of four officers—the President, 
two Vice-Presidents, and a Secretary, who are elected by and from the All-Australian 
Trade Union Congress. 


The objective of the Council is the socialization of industry, i.c., production, distri- 
bution and exchange. The methods to be adopted are -—(v) The closer organization of 
the workers by the transformation of the Australasian Trade Union Movement from 
the craft to an industrial basis by the establishment of one Union in each industry ; 
(b) the consolidation of the Australasian Labour Movement with the object of unified 
contro}, administration and action; (c) the centralized control of industrial disputes ; 
and (d) educational propaganda among unions. The Australasian Council of Trade 
Unions is the first interstate body in Australia with authority to deal with industrial 
matters of an interstate character affecting the Trade Union movement generally. It is 
also the body responsible for submitting to the Commonwealth Government the names 
of pereons suitable for selection as the Australian workers’ delegate to the Annual 
International Labour Conference. : 


The table below shows the number of metropolitan and district or local labour 
councils, together with the number of unions and branches of unions affiliated therewith, 
in each State at the end of the year 1950 :-— 


CENTRAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS : NUMBER AND UNIONS AFFILIATED, 1950. 

















i A. 1 
Particulars. N.S.W. [eieaeries| Q’land. |8. Aust. Acaican Tas. AGT. | Total. 
ae 
Number of Councils | 10 | 9; 13, 6 10 5 I 54 
Number of Unions ! ' 1 
and Branch Unions | | - | 
affiliated 248 | 272 | 152, 
| 1 


134434 a7 21 {1,358 





The figures given in the preceding table concerning the number of unions do not 
necessarily represent separate unions, since the branches of a large union may be affiliated 
with the local trades councils in the several towns in which they are represented. 


Between the trade union and the central organization of unions may be classed 
certain State or district councils organized on trade lines, and composed of delegates from 
separate unions whose members’ interests are closely connected because of their 
occupations. Delegate councils of bakers, bread carters and mill employees, or of unions 
connected directly or indirectly with the iron, steel, or brass trades, or with the building 
trades, may be so classed. : 
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G. COMPARATIVE INDEX-NUMBERS. 

In order to show the relative movements of certain price and related data, the following 
table of annual and quarterly index-numbers for the six capital cities combined has been 
eompiled with a common base 1911 = 1,000. 

COMPARATIVE INDEX-NUMBERS FOR THE SIX CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 
(Base of each Group: Weighted Average of Six Capitals 1911 = 1,000 (a).) 
































' ” 
Retail Price Index-numbers. 
i 7 
t _ | 1 All Nominal! Proportion of 
| _ | Food, Items of | Wages, : Heal As pale 
Period. Food | Housing| Housing House- Adult 1 Wages. | ,,- rade 
and {f1and 5!(4and §| Cloth- | Miscel- hold Ex-| yah . (ec) | |p, nloulete 
Grocer- ; Rooms).| Rooms)| ing. |laneons.' pendi- » *8/&- » {Unemployed. 
ies. | (8) CB" | ture } 
Series.) ; (coc 
| Series.) 
Year— | : 5 % 
- TOIT os 1,000 1,000 1,000 |(d)1,000 | (d)1,000 | (d)1,000 I,o0o0 | 1,000 4-7 
Igl4 is Lidd 1,082 I,12t 1,140 | 1,140 1,240 1,081 948 8.3 
1921 2 1,902 1,410 1,717 1,883 1,537 1,680 1,826 1,087 1b.2 
1928 3% 1,761 1,743 1,755 1,507 1,537 1,675 1,963 1,172 10.8 
1932 oe 1,425 1,336 1,390 1,215 1,458 1,377 1,639 | 1,190 29.0 
1938 Pt 3,584 1,540 1,568 1,253 1,463 1,488 1,799 | 1,209 8.5 
1939 sv 1,657 1,577 1,626 1.271 1,465} 1,526 1,846 ' 1,210 9.7 
1945 oe 1,849 1,595 1,746 2,155 1,767 1,868 2,339 1,252 1.2 
1946 tee 1,852 1,596 1,748 2,276 1,776 1,900 2,400 1,263 I.4 
1947 i 1,967 1,597 1,816 2,367 1,825 1,971 2,598 | 1,318 ti2 
1948 os 2,245 1,601 1,982 2,637 1,913 2,148 2,914 1,357 0.9 
1949 os 2,492 1,605 2,128 3,019 2,037 | 2,349 3,210 ; 1,367 | (2) 2.0 
1950 ‘ 2,800 1,613 2,313 3455 | 2,184 2,589 3,596 | 1,389 0.8 
Quarter— | | 
1939. | : 
March 33 1,673 1,568 1,631 1,258 1,461 1,524 1,826 1,198 9-6 
June es 1,654 1,575 1,623 1,264 1,461 1,522 1,847 | 1,214 9-5 
September 1,645 1,582 1,620 1,264 1,463 1,520 1,854 | 1,220 10.2 
DBecember 1,657 1,584 1,628 1,297 1,472 1,536 1,858 1,210 9-3 
1944. 
March sw. 1,824 1,595 1,731 2,167 1,775 1,864 2,322, 1,246 I.G 
June = 1,834 1,595 1.737 2,160 1,773 1,865 2,322 |! 1,245 1.4 
September 1,852 1,595 1,748 2,166 1,772 | 1,873 | 2,327 | 1,242 1.2 
December 1,827 1,595 1,733 2,180 1,770 ; 1,867 | 2,332 | 1,249 1.2 
1945. , 
March... 1,838 1,595 1,739 2,149 | 1,767 | 1,863 2,333 , 1,252 I 
June. | 1,854] 16595 | 1749 | 24 | 14767 | 1,866 | 2,336 | 1,252 rea 
September 1,860 1,595 1,752 2,140! 1,767 } 1,868 2,340 1,253 1.2 
December 1,842 1,595 1,742 2,189 1,767 , 1,874 2,348 ; %,253 1.2 
1946. i 
March... 1,853 1,595 1,748 2,201 | 1,772 1,881 2,354 1.251 1.4 
June ae 5,863 1,595 1,754 2,259 | 1,776 | ¥,900 5 2.360 1,242 1.3 
September 1.839 1,596 1,741 ' 2,290; 1.776 1,902 | 2,373 1,250 | loa 
December 1,354 1,596 1,750 2,342 1,781 1.918 | 2,507 | 1,307 | lea 
1947, : ; 
March | 1.915 1,596 1,785 | 2,305 1.798 © 1.933 ' 2,527 1,307 | 1.4 
Jnne a 1,945! 1,597 1,803, 2,219 i 3,802 1,948 2.545 1,306 1.2 
September i 1,974; 1,597 1.820 1 2,367 1,846 1,978 2,630 1,330 It 
December | 2,035 1,598 1,857 2,478 1,853 2,026 2,690 1,328 | 0.9 
1948. : 
March P 2,128 1,599 1,912 2,511. 1,874 2,071 2,781 1.343 0.9 
June... | 2.197 | 1,600] 1,953) 2,600; 13,900 2,121 ° 2,954 1.346 | 0.9 
September i 2,273! 13,601 2,001 : 2,688 ' 1,935 2,175 2,970 5,366. i 0.9 
December i 2,378 | 1,602 2,060 2,748 1,944 2,225 3,950 1378 | 0.8 
‘ 
1949. : . 
March 1 2,433 | 1,603 | 2,093; 2,795 4,985 2,263 3,099. 1,369; 0.8 
June ve 2,482 1,604 2,122 2,968 2,017 2,328 3.182 1.367 0.8 
September 2,497 1,606 2,131 | 3,089 2,047 ‘ 2,370 ° 3,249 1.37506 (#) 5.5 
December 2,555 1,608 2,167 | 3,223 ; 2,098 2,433 | 3310 , 1,360 | 0.8 
1950. | i 
March .. {| 2,633 { 1,609 | 2,213; 3,259 2,134 2.474 3,372 | 1,363 0.8 
June o 2,718 1,611 2,264 3-418, 2,15T | 2,546 | 3,458 1,358 0.3 
September 2,828 1,614 2,330 3,501 | 2,180 2,609 '- 3,545 1,359 | o$ 
December 3,020 1,618 2,444 3,643 | 2,271 2,726 4,009 1,471 0.7 





{ i : : 

(a) The index-numbers given in the separate colun:us of the table cunuut be compured with cach other 

in order to show, for example, the relative cost of housing and food and groceries, since the cost in tgxx 

in each group or combination of groups is made equal to 1,000, »» 4) See footnote (6) on page 383. 

(c) Index of nominal weekly wage rates for adult males divided by “* C "’ Series Retail Prices Index-number. 

(d) Taken back from true base (November, 1914 = 1,000) by means of the “ A” Serfes Index (Food and 

Rent of ali Houses). (e) Includes all members of reporting unions indirectly affected by the industrial 
dispute in the coal-mining industry ; those directly affected are, however, excluded. ~ 
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CHAPTER XIl. 
TRADE. 
§ 1. Introductory. 


Constitutional Powers of the Commonwealth in regard to Commerce.—The powers 
vested in the Commonwealth Parliament by the Commonwealth Constitution with 
respect to oversea trade and commerce will be found in Sub-section 51 (i) and Sections &6 
to 95 thereof (see pp. 15 and 21-22 ante). 


§ 2. Commonwealth Legislation affecting Oversea Trade. 


1. General.—In previous issues-of the Official Year Book brief particulars of the 
various Commonwealth Acts and amendments thereof affecting oversea trade are 
given in chronological order. The Customs Acts represent the administrative or 
machinery Acts ander which the Department of Trade and Customs operates, while 
the Customs Tariff provides the statutory authority for imposing the actual rates of 
duties operative from time to time. 

The Acts at present in force are: The Customs Act 1901-1950; Customs Tariff 
1933-1950; Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) 1934-1950; Customs Tariff (Indus- 
tries Preservation) Act 1921-1936 ; Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 1933-1950 ; 
Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) 1950: Customs Tariff (Southern 
Rhodesian Preference) 1941-1948 ; Customs Tariff (Primage Duties) 1950; Trading with 
Enemy Act 1939-1947. : 


2. Customs Tariffis—The Customs Tariff 1921-1930 provided a British Preferential 
Tariff, an Intermediate Tariff and a General Tariff. The Intermediate Tariff was omitted 
from the Customs Tariff 1933 but was restored by the Customs Tariff 1936. 

“British Preferential Tariff’ rates of duty apply to goods the produce or 
manufacture of the United Kingdom provided such goods comply with the laws and 
statutory regulations for the time being in force affecting the grant of British preference, 
and that the goods have been shipped in the United Kingdom to Australia and have 
not been transhipped, or, if transhipped, it is proved to the satisfaction of the Collector 
of Customs that the intended destination of the goods, when originally shipped from 
the United Kingdom, was Australia. The benefits of the British Preferential Tariff may 
be extended wholly or in part to any British non-self-governing colony, British 
protectorate or to certain territories governed under British mandate. The benefits 
of the British Preferential Tariff have been extended by separate Trade Agreements to 
certain goods the produce of the Dominions of Canada and New Zealand and to certain 
goods the produce of British non-self-governing colonies. ~ 

In submitting tariff schedules to Parliament on 20th March, 1936, the Minister for 
Trade and Customs said; ‘‘ Another new feature of the schedules is the Intermediate 
Tariff. It has been re-introduced to provide a convenient avenue for expressing the level 
of duties which the Government proposes shculd form the basis for trade treaties. The 
rates proposed under the protective items of the Intermediate Tariff express, in every 
ease, a protective level for Australian industry as well as preserving the margins required 
under the Ottawa Agreement.” The Customs Tariff 1933-1950 provides that the 
Governor-General may from time to time by proclamation devlare that the Intermediate 
Tariff shall apply from a date and time specified to goods specified in the proclamation 
which are the produce or manufacture of the British or foreign country specified in the 
proclamation. The Intermediate Tariff was brought into ‘operation on ist Jarmary, 
1937, by Customs Proclamations Nos. 338, 342, 343 and 360, which granted intermediate 
rates of duty to specified goods the produce of “ Proclaimed Countries.” The countries 
proclaimed include the United Kingdom, the Dominions and Colonies in respect of goods 
which do not comply with the conditions prescribed for the application of-.a lower tariff 
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and most foreign countries under the terms entitling them to most-favoured-nation 
treatment. The United States of America was an important exception until 17th 
‘February, 1943, when Customs Proclamation No. 571 included it in the list of 
“ Proclaimed Countries ”’. 

The “ Genera! Tariff *’ applies to all importavions excepting :— 

(a) Goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, shipped in the 
United Kingdom ; 

(b) Goods the produce or manufacture of the following countries when adinissible 
under the British Preferential Tariff or at a special rate of duty: Canada, 
New Zealand, Norfolk Island, Papua and New Guinea, Southern Rhodesia, 
and British non self-governing Colonies, British Protectorates and certain 
Territories governed under British mandate. . 

(e) Goods admitted under the provisions of the Intermediaty Tariff. 

The Customs Tariff 1933-1950 provides for duties on certain goods to be deferred. 
Where a deferred duty on any goods is provided in the Schedule, the Minister shall refer 
to the Tariff Board for inquiry and report on the question whcther the deferred duty 
should or should not operate on and after the date to which it has been deferred. The 
Board shall report whether the goods in respect of which the deferred duty is provided 
are being made or produced in Australia or will be so made or produced on, or 
immediately after, the date to which the duty has been deferred—{u) in reasonable 
quantities ; (b) of satisfactory quality ; and (c) at a reasonable price having regard, 
among other things, to the probable economic effect of the imposition of the deferred 
duty upon other industries concerned, and upon the community in general. Upon 
receipt of a report from the Tariff Board, the Minister may defer the duty further by 
notice published in the Commonwealth Gazette. 


3. Preferential Tariff.—({i) British Preference. The Commonwealth Tariff 1908 
provided Preferential Tariff rates in favour of specified goods produced or manufactured 
in the United Kingdom. Subsequent legislation has extended the list of articles to which 
these rates apply. For the purpose of preferential treatment the following goods are 
deemed by Section 1514 of the Customs Act 1901-1950 to be the produce or manufacture 
of the United Kingdom provided the final process of their production or manufacture 
was performed in that country :— 

(a) Goods which are wholly produced or wholly manufactured in the United 
Kingdom from materials in.one or more of the following classes— 

(i) Materials wholly produced or wholly manufactured in the United 
Kingdom or in Australia ; 
(ii) Imported unmanufactured raw materials ; 
(iii) Imported manufactured raw materials as determined by the 
Minister. 
(6) Goods of the factory or works cost of which not less than seventy-five per 
cent. ‘s represented— , 
(i) by labour or material of the United Kingdom ; or 
(ii) by latour or material of the United Kingdom and labo or materiai 
of Australia. 

(c) Goods of u cless or kind not commercially produced or manufactured in 
Australia an: of the factory ar works.cost of which not less than twenty-five 
per cent. or fifty per cent. if the Ministcr so determines is represented— 

{i) by labour or material of the United Kingdom ; or 
(ii) by labour or material of the United Kingdom and labour or material 
of Anstralia. 

The benefits of the British Preferential Tariff have also been extended by separate 
Trade Agreements to certain goods the produce of the Dominions of Capada and New 
Zealand and by separate Tariff legislation to the Territories of Papua and New Guinea 
and the above-mentioned conditions apply mutatis mutandis to each. 

-At the Imperial Economic Conference held at Ottawa, Canada, during July and 
August, 1932, a trade agreement providing for special preferential trade conditions was 
made hetween the Governments of the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth of 
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Australia. A summary of the provisions of this agreement appears in Official Year 
Book No. 26, pp. 868-873 and further references have been made in subsequent issues. 

The five years’ currency of the agreement terminated on 19th August, 1937, but, 
in view of the negotiations then in progress between the Governmenis of the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America for a trade agreement, a review of the terms 
of the Ottawa Agreement became a matter of urgency. The United Kingdom Govern. 
ment at the time sought the concurrence of the Dominions in the modification of certain 
preferences granted under the Ottawa Agreement in order to facilitate the satisfactory 
conclusion of an agreement with the United States of America. As a consequence, a 
conference of United Kingdom and Australian Ministers was held in London early in 
1938 and a joint statement setting out the result of the conference was issued by the 
two Goveraments in the form of a Memorandum of Conclusions which was published 
by the United Kingdom Government on 20th July, 1938. Details of the Memorandum 
have been published in previous issues of the Official Year Book. The full text may be 
found on pages 479-482 of Official Year Book No. 32. 

The future of the agreement and of Empire preferences generally has been discussed 
in connexion with the proposals for the establishment of an International Trade 
Organization which are referred to in paragraph 6. 

(ii) Intermediate Tariff. The Intermediate Tariff came into operation on 1st 
January, 1937, in respect of a selected list of items. This list has been substantially 
extended from time to time but many rates have not yet been proclaimed to come into 
operation. Those items which have been proclaimed apply to goods from countries with 
which specific most-favoured-nation arrangements exist, including goods from all members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations not receiving preferential Tariff treatment. 
They apply also to goods from certain other Foreign countries in respect of which Australia 
has no formal obligation to accord Intermediate Tariff treatment. 

(iii) Exchange Adjustment. The Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act 
1933-1939 provides for adjustments in Duties of Customs consequent upon depreciation 
in the value of Australian currency relative to sterling. This Act came into operation 
on 5th October, 1933 and ceased to operate on 15th November, 1947, as a result of the 
Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act Repeal Act 1948. 

A summary of the provisions of the Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act 
1933-1939 is contained in previous issues of the Official Year Book. _ 

(iv) Papua and New Guinea Preference. The Customs Tariff (Papua and New 
Guinea Preference) Act 1936-1950 which repealed the Act of 1934 provides for Customs 
Preference on goods the produce of the Territory of Papua and on goods the produce of 
the Territory of New Guinea. Imports into Australia direct from the Territory of Papua 
or the Territory of New Guinea, of such of the goods specified in the schedule to the Act 
as were produced in the Territory from which they were imported, shall, notwithstanding 
anything contained in the Customs Tariff 1933~1950, be free of duty. The goods specified 
in the schedule to the Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) 1936-1950 
are coffee, dried lychee fruit, various native fresh fruits, edible fungi, green and dry ginger, 
coco-nuts, Rangoon beans, kapok and sesame seeds, areca nuts, cocoa beans, massoi 
oil, nuts (edible), sago, tapioca, spices, vanilla beans, gums, pyrites, denatured spirit 
and tea. 


4. Primage Duty —From roth July, 1930 a primage duty of 24 per cent. ad 
valorem was imposed on all goods whether dutiable or not dutiable, in addition to the 
duties collected in accordance with the Customs Tariff 1921~1930, excepting bullion, 
specie, radium and certain special governmental and other imports. The rate of 
primage duty was subsequently increased to 4 per cent. as from 6th November, 1930. 

A proclamation of 14th May, 1933 exempted certain aids to primary production, 
and on s1tb July, 1931 a further amendment, in addition to extending the list of these 
goods and also exempting some minor imports from primage duty, provided for a rate 
of 4 per cent. ad valorem on a few other items, mainly aids to production, and increased 
the ad valorem rate of primage duty to 10 per cent. on all other articles imported. 
Amendments promuigated since 11th July, 1931 have greatly increased the list of 
goods exempt from primage duty. 
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The Customs Tariff (Primage Duties) Act 1934 impcsed primage duty at rates of 
4, 5, and 10 per cent. and provided for preferential treatment of certain goods admitted 
under the British Preferential Tariff. A proclamation of 12th December, 1934 exempted 
from primage duty goods the produce or inanulacture of Fiji, and a proclamation of 
25th September, 1935 exempted from primage duty goods the produce or manufacture 
of the Territories ot New Guinea and Papua. Under the Customs Tariff (New Zealand 
Preference) Act goods the produce or manufacture of New Zealand are exempt from 
primage duty. Similarly under the Norfolk Island Act 1913 goods the produce or 
manutacture of Norfolk Island are exempt from primage duty. 


Customs proclamations, which came into force on Ist January, 1937 and later 
dates, provide in respect of specified tariff items exemptions from, and reduced rates 
of 4.and 5 per cent., primage duty on imports the produce or manufacture of “ Proclaimed 
Countries’. All countries whose goods are admissible to Australia under the intermediate 
customs tariff rank as proclaimed countries and include the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions and Colonies, the United States of America (from 18th February, 1943), 
and most foreign countries. ; 


Further proclamations have provided for exemption of additional tariff items from 
primage duty. Of proclamations of recent date, those operative from 19th November, 
1947, were the principal. 


5. Trade Agreements. (See also pura. 6 following)—(i) United Kingdom. A reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United Kingdom and Australia came into force on 14th 
October, 1932, and is referred to briefly in paragraph 3 above. Broadly speaking, Australia 
secured preferences in the United Kingdom market for a wide range of Australian export 
commodities and in return Australia incurred obligations to the United Kingdom in 
respect of Tariff rates and the grant of preferences to United Kingdom goods. 


(ii) Dominion of Canuda. A reciprocal trade agreement between Canada and 
Australia which came into force on Ist October, 1925, was superseded by a new agreement 
operating from 3rd August, 1931. The basis of the new agreement was, generally, the 
mutual accord of British Preferential Tariff treatment. The only exceptions to this 
general rule were listed in the schedules to the agreement. 


Australian commodities to which the British Preferential Tariff does not apply on 
their importation into Canada include: Butter, brandy, champagne, cheese, currants, eggs, 
eucalyptus oil, fresh apricots, pears, quinces, nectarines, grapes, oranges and passion 
fruit, dried prunes, apricots, nectarines, pears and peaches, fruit pulp, fruits in cans, 
gelatine, hops, rice (uncleaned), meat (fresh and canned), peanuts, raisins, sugar, tallow, 
veneers and wine. 


Canadian commodities to which the British Preferential Tariff does not apply on 
their importation into Australia include: Goloshes and rubber sand boots, barbed wire, 
timber, typewriters, vehicles—motor chassis (assembled and unassembled)—vyehicle 
parts (bodies, gears, rubber tyres and tubes, storage batteries, sparking plugs and shock 
absorbers), agricultural machinery and pianos. 


Certain administrative provisions, including a special concession to Canada in respect 
of the inland freight charges to be included in the dutiable value of Canadian goods on 
importation into Australia, were incorporated in the agreement. 


The Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) Act 1934-1950 gives effect to the agres- 
ment so far as Australia is concerned. 


(iii) Dominion of New Zealand. A reciprocal trade agreement between New Zealand 
and Australia came into force on 1st December, 1933, superseding an earlier agreement 
of 1922. The basis of the new agreement was, generally, the mutual acvord of British 
Preferential Tariff treatment. The only exceptions to this general rule were listed in 
the schedules to the agreement. 


The Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) Act 1933 giving effect to the agreement 
repealed earlier acts and provides that duties on all guods specified in thé schedule to 
the Act shall be at the rates indicated therein, and that all goods other than those 
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provided for in the schedule shall be subject to the rates in force under the British 
Preferential Tariff. An amendment to this Act in 1934 provides that, where the rate 
of duty upon any class of goods under the New Zealand British Preferential Tariff is 
less than that operating in Australia under the British Preferential rate, upon request 
by the New Zealand Government such goods may, after proclamation, be admitted at 
the lower rate. The rates of duty on goods re-exported from New Zealand (not being 
goods the produce or manufacture of New Zealand) and which are imported into 
Australia, and which if they had been imported into Australia direct from the 
country of origin would have been subject to the rates of duty under the British 
Preferential Tariff, shall be the rates of duty in force under that tariff. 


The Act provides also that films produced in New Zealand by or for the Government 
of New Zealand for publicity purposes shal] be admitted free of duty, also that cocoa 
beans the produce of Western Samoa shall not be subject to any higher duties than those 
paid on cocoa beans the produce of any British non-self-governing Colony or Protectcrate 
or any Territory under British mandate. ‘The provisions of the Act do not, however, 
apply to goods the produce of Cook Islands. 


Goods the produce or manufacture of the Dominion of New Zealand are exempt 
from primage duty. 


The conditions of preference in the Act provide that goods shall be deemed to be 
the produce or manufacture of New Zealand if they conform to the laws and regulations 
in force in Australia which apply to such goods when imported under the British 
Preferential Tariff (vide section 1514 of Customs Act 1901-1947) except that goods not 
wholly produced or manufactured in New Zealand need not contain more than 50 per 
cent. of New Zealand labour and/or material in their factory or works cost, instead of 
75 per cent. under the conditions of the United Kingdom preference. 


(iv) Southern Rhodesia, An agreement between Southern Rhodesia and Australia 
eame into operation on 9th April, 1941. 


Under the agreement the principal undertakings by the Commonwealth Government 
were—(a) to accord a preferential rate of ninepence per Ib. lower than the British 
Preferential Tariff on unmanufactured tobacco from Southern Rhodesia; and (6) to 
admit raw asbestos and chrome at rates of duty not higher than those applicable to 
these products from other countries, and to admit them free of primage duty. 


The Southern Rhodesian Government on its part agreed—(a) to admit free of duty 
a schedule of Australian goods comprising 33 items; (b) to accord specified preferential 
rebates ranging from 1o per cent. to 50 per cent. from the duties applicable to United 
Kingdom goods on a schedule of Australian goods comprising 19 items; (c) to accord 
British Preferential Tariff rates to a schedule of Australian goods comprising 14 items 
and (d) to accord similar tariff treatment to Australian wheat and wheat flour, in the 
event of permits being issued for importation from any other country at rates of duty 
lower than those accorded to Australia under the agreement. 


The Trade Agreement (Southern Rhodesia) Act 1941 approved the agreement, 
which was given effect to so far as Australia is concerned by the Customs Tariff (Southern 
Rhodesian Preference) Act 1941. 


(v) Union of South Africa. A trade agreement between Australia and the Union 
of South Africa came into force as from 1st Juiy, 1935. 


This agreement provides that the preducts of the Union of South Africa or of the 
mandated territory of South-West Africa eatering Australia and the products of Australia. 
entering the Union of South Africa or the mandated territory of South-West Africa shall 
be subject to customs duties not higher than those imposed by the importing country 
on like products from the most favoured foreign nation. A reciprocal tariff arrangement 
ander which products of Mozambique are admitted duty free to the Union of South 
Africa is exempt from the agreement. 


The Trade Agreement (South Africa) Act 1936 approves the terms of this agreement. 
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(vi) Foreign Countries. Trade agreements between the Commonwealth Government 
and the Governments of Belgium, Czechoslovakia and France were in operation prior 
to the outbreak of war in September, 1939, but were inoperative during the war, owing 
to the provisions of the Trading with the Enemy Act 1939-1940. These agreements 
are again in full force. 

The trade agreement concluded in 1938 between Australia and Switzerland continued 
in limited operation during the war period. 

Between December, 1939 and April, 1944 the Commonwealth Government also 
entered into trade agreements with Brazil and Greece. 

Summaries of the texts of these agreements appear in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book. 


6. The Charter for an International Trade Organization and the General Agreement 
‘on Tariffs and Trade.—(i) The Charter for an International Trade Organization. Details 
of the passage of events leading up to the drafting of the Havana Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization and of the scope of the Charter itself, may be found in 
‘Commonwealth Year Book No. 38, p. 466. 

In accordance with the decisions reached at the conclusion of the United Nations 
‘Conference on Trade and Employment in March, 1948, the Havana Charter was submitted 
to Governments of the countries represented at the Conference. Because of the pre- 
-dominant influence of the United States of America in world trade most other countries 
waited for a decision from that country before determining their own attitudes to the 
Charter. 

On 6th December, 1950, the United States Government announced that it did not 
propose to resubmit the Havana Charter to Congress for approval, but would ask Congress 
to consider legislation to make American participation in the General Agreement on 
‘Tariffs and Trade more effective. It now seems unlikely that the Charter will ever come 
into force in its present form. 

(ii) Lhe General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. On roth April, 1947 (about a 
month prior to the resumption of the Charter discussions) the member nations of the 
Preparatory Committee engaged in negotiations with the object of arriving at a satisfactory 
basis on which the reduction of tariff barriers could be effected. 

The Tariff negotiations were kept quite distinct from the Charter discussions as the 
aim was to bring the results into effect without necessarily awaiting the establishment 
of the International Trade Organization. 

The results of the negotiations were incorporated in a draft General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade which was tabled in the House of Representatives on 18th November, 
1947, together with the tariff schedules implementing the tariff reductions which 
Australia had undertaken to afford. 

A Protocol of Provisional Application provided that, upon signature by Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America not later than 15th November, 1947, those countries should 
‘andertake to apply provisionally on and after rst January, 1948— 

(1) Parts I. and IIT. of the Agreement, 
(2) Part II. of the Agreement to the fullest extent not inconsistent with existing 
legislation in their respective countries. 

These conditions were satisfied and the Agreement is provisionally in force. Tariff 
reductions undertaken by Australia operated from 19th November, 1947. The General 
Agreement is now being provisionally operated by Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Finland, 
France, Greece, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Italy, Liberia, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom and the United States of America. China, Lebanon and Syria 
have withdrawn from the General Agreement. 

The agreement does not come definitively into force until 30 days after instruments 
of acceptance have been lodged by countries accounting for 85 per cent. of the total 
external trade of the countries signatory to the Final Act. The percentage is to be 
calculated in accordance with a table set out in Annexe H to the Agreement. No country 
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has vet definitively accepted the agreement. but as in the case of the Charter, Parliament 
has approved Australia lodging an instrument of acceptance when the United Kingdom 
and United States of America have done likewise. 

Many of the articles of the General Agreement are identical with articles in the 
Charter and were only incorporated in the Agreement to prevent tariff concessions being 
circumvented by other measures pending the coming into force of the Charter. Had 
the Charter come into force, Part II. of the General Agreement which contains such 
articles would have been suspended. 

The three component parts of the Agreement contain bricfly— 

Part 1. Schedules of negotiated tariff reductions and an undertaking to extend 
most-favoured-nation treatment to other participating countries except 
where existing preferences are deemed valid. 

Part II. Undertakings regarding commercial policy to prevent tariff concessions 
being offset by other protective measures. 

Rights are preserved, however, to— 

(t) Impose new duties for protective purposes except in respect of 
commodities where rates of duty have been bound under the 
general agreement ; 

(2) impose import restrictions to protect the balance of payments ; 

(3) take emergency action where any industry is endangered by any 
negotiated tariff or preference reduction. 

Part III. Mainly machinery provisions. 

Under the tariff negotiations associated with the Agreement concessions were offered 
to Australia on almost all the principal products of which Australia is an actual or potential 
exporter to the individual countries concerned. Generally the offers were made directly 
to Australia, but in some cases benefits will arise indirectly from concessions granted to 
third countries which are more important suppliers of the particular product. These 
latter benefits occur through the operation of the most-favoured-nation principle. 

In April, 1949 a second series of tariff negotiations commenced at Annecy in France 
between the 23 Contracting Parties which were then operating the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade and eleven additional countries which had expressed a desire to 
accede to the General Agreement. Nine of these countries—Denmark, Dominican: 
Republic, Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Liberia, Nicaragua and Sweden subsequently 
acceded to the Agreement. 

In addition, Ceylon, which, for domestic reasons, had been unable to operate con- 
cessions it negotiated at Geneva in 1947, took the opportunity of re-negotiating with 
certain countries including Australia. 

The tariff concessions made by Australia at Annecy were put into effect from 12th 
May, 1950. ; 

A third series of tariff negotiations was conducted at Torquay, England, from 
September, 1950 to April, 1951 and was attended by representatives of all contracting 
parties except Burma, Liberia, Nicaragua and Syria, and by representatives of seven: 
new countries—Austria, Korea, Peru, Philippines Republic, Turkey, Western Germany 
and Uruguay. Australia completed agreements with Austria, Denmark, Philippines, 
Turkey, Western Germany and Sweden. ‘These tariff concessions were put into force on 
27th September, 1951. 

Questions of interpretation concerning the provisions of the Agreement and of other 
matters arise from time to time and the Contracting Parties have held six sessions to deal 
with such matters : the first at Havana in March, 1948 ; the second at Geneva in August, 
1948 ; the third at Annecy during 1949; the fourth at Geneva in February-April, 1950 ; 
the fifth at Torquay in November—December, 1950; and the sixth at Geneva in 
September—October, 195r. 

7. Customs (Import Licensing) Regulations.—The Customs (Import Licensing) 
Regulations were promulgated and became effective on 1st December, 1939. These 
regulations were complementary to the National Security (Monetary Control) Regulations 
and the Customs (Overseas Exchange) Regulations, which were already in operation, in 
that the chief inmediate aim of the licensing measure was tu conserve resources of non- 
sterling exchange and, in particular, to prevent the absorption of those resourcesin the 
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purchase of unessential imports to the detriment of more vital national needs. Other 
objectives were to enable priority in shipping space to be given to essential imports should 
a shortage develop and to gather information on the relative importance of particular 
imports to enable future restrictions (if required) to be soundly based. 


However, during 1941 the deterioration of Australian sterlmg balances in London 
and changes in the general! war situation made it necessary in December, 1941 to bring 
imports from sterling countries within the scope of the regulation. The extension of the 
restrictions to sterling goods was a necessary corollary to the measures adopted in 
Australia and throughout the British Commonwealth to divert manpower, machinery 
and raw materials to war production. Conservation of shipping space was also an 
important consideration. 


With the cessation of hostilities and the improvement in London balances and in 
accordance with the Government policy of relaxing all] forms of war-time restrictions 
wherever possible, a large range of goods of sterling origin was removed from control 
in January, 1946. In January, 1947, with the exception of a small number of goods, 
import licensing control was removed from all goods of United Kingdom origin. In the 
post-war period import licensing restrictions have been relaxed whenever balance of 
payments conditions have allowed. At the present time (July, 1951) nearly all goods of 
United Kingdom origin are exempt from the provisions of the Customs (Import Licensing) 
Regulations and a wide range of goods originating in the other countries of the sterling 
area and in the easy currency countries is also exempt. 


The sterling area still has balance of payments problems with a small number of 
non-sterling countries (the hard currency countries). Australian policy in respect of 
importations from these countries (the chief of which are those which comprise the dollar 
area) is to restrict importations to those goods which are of an essential nature and are 
unobtainable from sterling or easy currency sources.* 


8. Export Control.—(i) General. Powers for the normal measures of control or 
supervision over exports are conferred by section 112 (1) of the Customs Act-and they 
provide for the prohibition of the exportation of arms, explosives and military and naval 
stores, and of any goods— 


(a) the exportation of which woald be harmful to the Commonwealth ; 

(6) the prohibition of the exportation of which is necessary for the preservation 
of the flora or fauna of Australia ; 

(c) in order to preserve the standard and quality of Australian goods for export ; 

(d) the prohibition of the exportation of which is necessary for the protection of 
the revenue or the prevention of fraud or deception. 


Action has been taken under these powers to prohibit the exportation of a large 
range of goods and these prohibitions apply at all times. They may be general, or 
restricted and absolute, or conditional. 


In addition to these normal measures, restrictions were imposed on the exportation 
of goods during the war years and many have been continued in the post-war period. 
These restrictions provide for both monetary and commodity controls and are explained 
hereunder. 


(ii) Monetary Control. As an integral part of the framework of exchange control, 
a control over goods exported from Australia was introduced in 1939 by the promulgation 
of the Customs (Overseas Exchange) Reguiatious which were subsequently superseded 
by Part IIa. of the National Security (Exchange Control) Regulations in December, 1943. 
The objectives were to ensure that— 
(2) the oversea funds accruing from the exportation of goods were made available 
to the Australian banking system ; and 
(4) payment for goods exported was made in the currency and the manner 
prescribed by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia.’ 








* Australian jalances in London deterioratid in 1952 uud import restrictions were reimposed on 
goods from both sterling and non sterling areas. The restrictions commenced to operate in March. 1952, 
and embrace a wide range of goods. 
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On the conclusion of the war it was decided to continue exchange contro] measures 
and provision was made in the Banking Act 1945 to enable the introduction of the 
necessary regulations. On 19th December, 1946 the Banking (Foreign Exchange) 
Regulations were promulgated and Part ILI. of these regulations now authorizes the 
control previously exercised under Part ITa. of the National Security (Exchange Control) 
Regulations. 


Under Regulation 16 of the Banking (Foreign Exchange) Regulations the exportation: 
of any goods is prohibited unless a licence to export has been granted under the regulations 
or the goods are excepted from the application of the regulations. Provision is made for 
the granting of export licences subject to such terms and conditions as may be imposed. 
On the receipt in Australia by the Commonwealth Bank, or by a Bank acting as its 
agent, of advice that foreign currency has been paid to the Commonwealth Bank or to 
an agent of the Bank in payment for goods exported in accordance with a licence granted 
ander the regulations, the Bank or agent of the Bank pays the licensee, or such other 
person as may be entitled to receive it, an amount in Australian currency equivalent 
to the foreign currency received. 


In addition to commercia! transactions, exports by private individuals are rigidly 
controlled and in the case of persons leaving Australia for overseas a restriction applies 
to the value of specified articles of jewellery and other effects of high intrinsic value 
which they are permitted to take with them. Their baggage is subject to the regulations 
and, if containing goods of the nature mentioned, may require an export licence. Any 
goods contained in passengers’ baggage which are restricted exports under the Customs 
Act require to be covered by an export permit. 


(ii) Commodity Control. For various reasons, the principal of which were— 
(a) to conserve supplies of essential commodities for Australia’s requirements ; 
{/) to implement price determinations ; 
(¢) to control exports of goods which are the subject of Empire Marketing Agree- 
ments ; and 
(d) to strengthen the contro] of the exportation of capital in the form of goods, 
instituted by Part IIT. of the Banking (Foreign Exchange) Regulations, 


a large range of commodities was prohibited from exportation (unless the consent of the 
Minister for Trade and Customs was first obtained) by proclamation promulgated under 
section I12 (1A.) of the Customs Act. 


These prohibitions were imposed as a war-time measure but post-war conditions 
have necessitated continued export control of a number of goods. However, the matter 
is kept under continual review te ensure that restrictions are removed as scon as con- 
ditions permit. 


9. Industries Preservation—The Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 
1921-1936 provides that, after inquiry and report by the Tariff Board, special duties shal} 
be collected in the following cases when the importation of the goods referred to might be 
detrimental to an Australian industry :—In the case of goods sold for export to Australia 
at a price less than the fair market value for home consumption or at a price which is less. 
than a reasonable price, a special dumping duty shall be collected equal to the difference 
between the price at which the goods were sold and the fair market value or the difference 
between the price at which the goods were sold and a reasonable price. Similar provision 
is made for goods consigned to Australia for sale. With regard to goods exported to. 
Australia at rates of freight less than the normal rate of freight the dumping freight duty 
shall be—on goods carried free—the amount payable as freight at the normal rate ; and. 
in the case of any other goods—an amount equal to the difference between the freight 
paid and the freight which would have been payable at the normal rate. Special duties 
are also imposed in the case of goods imported from countries whose currency is 
depreciated. Provision is also made for the protection of the trade of the United 
Kingdom in the Australian market from depreciated foreign currency. 
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The Act provides that the Minister for Trade and Customs, after inquiry and report 
‘by the Tariff Board, may publish a notice in the Commonwealth Gazette specifying the 
goods upon which the special rates of duty under this Act shall thereupon be charged and 
collected. 


ro. Imperial Preference in the United Kingdom.—{i) Preferential Tariff of the 
United Kingdom. Prior to 1919 the United Kingdom levied. duties on a limited number 
‘of items for revenue purposes and did nat extend preferential treatment to any of the 
Empire countries. The majority of imported. goods: entered the United Kingdom. free 
-of duty and, in fact, there was no seope for preferential treatment. In 1919, however, 
‘the range of revenue duties was extended. and preferential rates of duty were established 
‘on some eighteen items. Of these,.the preferential rate on twelve items was to be equiva- 
lent to five-sixths of the fil] rate, on four to two-thirds of the full rate and on another 
(wine) to 50-70 per cent. of the full rate. The items so affected of interest to Australia 
at that time were currants, dried and preserved fruit, sugar, molasses and wine. 


The extension of preferential treatment was conditional on the goods being consigned 
from and grown, produced: or manufactured in the British Empire. In the case of 
manufactured articles, preference applied only where a prescribed proportion of their 
value was the result of labour within the British Empire. The conditions have been 
‘embodied in all subsequent preference arrangements in substantially the same form. 


During the period from 1919 to 1932 it became increasingly obvious that the United 
Kingdom, for economic reasons, was being forced to depart from the free trade principles 
which had conditioned trade during the years preceding the 1914-18 War. Every time 
4 new duty was introduced. provision was made for further preferential treatment to 
Empire products, although, in a great many cases, the preferences were of little or no 
‘significance to Australia because the new duties were on products which were neither 
‘grown nor manufactured in Australia. The Safeguarding of Industries Act 1921 provided - 
for the imposition of duties on imports of key industry goods from foreign countries with 
free entry or preferential rates on similar goods from Empire countries. The purpose 
-of these duties was to provide protection to vital United Kingdom industries in order 
‘to encourage their growth without fear of foreign competition. Similarly the Dyestuff 
Import Regulation of the previous year allowed the unrestricted import of dyestuffs of 
Empire origin whereas imports of foreign dyestuffs were subjected to licensing restrictions. 
In 1925 preferences were accorded or increased on sugar (for ten years), tobacco, dried 
fruit, wine and several other items, In succeeding years Key Industries Duties were 
imposed on a further range of industrial goods and in 1927, screening quotas for British 
films and in 1928 further sugar concessions, were introduced. 


By 1931, therefore, the United Kingdom imposed duties on a fairly wide range of 
goods, provision being made in all cases for preferential treatment to Empire goods. The 
important preferences for Australia which emerged from these enactments were those on 
sugar, dried fruits, wine and jams and jellies. Even at this time, however, the United 
Kingdom adhered to the principles of free trade and by far the greater part of imports 
was free of duty. 


In order to counteract the flood of dumping which followed the collapse of world 
‘trade in 1929-30 the United Kingdom introduced emergency tariff legislation in 1931. 
Ad valorem duties were imposed on almost all goods imported into the United Kingdom 
with the exception of certain raw materials, goods from Empire countries being exempt 
from these duties. These temporary measures were embodied in the Import Duties 
Act of March, 1932,. by the enactment of which the United Kingdom finally abandoned 
‘free trade as a policy. This Act provided for free entry for Empire goods pending the 
conclusion of some permanent agreement. The Ottawa Agreement Act of November, 
1932, emerged from the Imperial Economic Conference held in Ottawa and embodied 
agreements concluded between the various Dominions which participated. For the 
purpose of considering the present preferences enjoyed by Australia in the United 
Kingdom, it is expedient to regard the Import Duties Act and the Ottawa Agreements 
.Act as complementary. 
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The Import Duties Act provided for the imposition of a general ad valorem duty of 
ro per cent. on all imports with certain exceptions (i.e. those on the Free List and those 
already dutiable under previous enactments). Additional duties could be imposed and 
items on the Free List subjected to duty, and in fact, the range of items subject to duties. 
under this Act has been extended from time to time since its enactment. 

The freedom of Empire goods from these duties was guaranteed under the Ottawa 
Agreements Act, which also provided for the imposition of new duties on imports from 
foreign, but not Empire, countries of a number of products of special interest to the 
Empire countries concerned. Whilst free entry was guaranteed to Empire producers 
on a wide range of products, the margins of preference thereby applicable were not bound: 
and the duties could be varied up or down by the United Kingdom Government without 
the consent of Empire countries. On a selected range of items, however, which are 
specified in the schedules to the Ottawa Agreements Act, the duties may not be varied 
by the United Kingdom without the consent of the other party to the respective agreement. 

(ii) The Australia-United Kingdom Trade Agreement. This Agreement is a unit of 
the Ottawa Agreements and through it, preferences in the United Kingdom were 
established on a number of export items of considerable importance to Australia. The 
preferences accorded are summarized as follows :— 

(a) Continued free entry was guaranteed for three years for Australian eggs, 
poultry, butter, cheese and other milk products. (This freedom of entry 
still continues). Similar foreign goods were subjected to duty thus 
giving Australia a preference of Is, to 1s. 9d. per great hundred eggs ;. 
Io per cent. ad val. on poultry ; 15s. per cwt. on butter; 15 per cent. ad 
val. on cheese ; 5s. per cwt. on sweetened whole condensed milk; and 
6s. per cwt. on unsweetened whole condensed milk and milk powder and 
other unsweetened preserved milk. 

(6) Preferences were created on the following products by imposing a duty om 
like foreign articles whilst guaranteeing free entry to Australian produce 
wheat (2s. per quarter); apples and pears (4s. 6d. per cwt.); canned’ 
apples (3s. 6d. per cwt.); other canned fruits (15 per cent. ad val.) ;. 
certain dried fruits, raisins, etc. (10s. 6d. per ewt.); honey (7s. per cwt.) ; 
oranges (38. 6d. per cwt. in season) ; raw grapefruit (5s. per cwt. in season) ;: 
and grapes (14d. per lb. in season). 

(c) The preferential margins on the commodities mentioned in (a) and (b) above 
were not to be reduced without the consent of the Australian Government 
and this provision also applied to the 10 per cent. preference on leather,. 
tallow, canned meats, barley, wheat flour, macaroni, dried peas, casein, 
eucalyptus oil, meat extracts and essences, copra, sugar of milk, sausage- 
casings, wattle bark, asbestos and certain dried fruits. 

(2d) The Agreement also provided for a preference of 2d. per Ib. on unwrought 
copper, but this was never implemented as Empire producers could not 
demonstrate their ability to continue offering their copper on first sale to- 
the United Kingdom at prices not exceeding the world price, which was- 
a condition of the preference. A similar condition applied to wheat,. 
zine and lead. In the case of zine and lead the duty was changed from 
an ad valorem rate of 10 per cent. to a specific rate at an early stage in the- 
life of the Agreement. 

(e) Australia, although not securing in the Agreement with the United Kingdom 
@ commitment on the amount and duration of the preference margin. 
applying to a number of commodities of some importance to Australia 
(e.g. rice), had its interests sefeguarded by the fact that such items were: 
usually covered by the United Kingdom’s agreement with another Empire 
country. Such benefits were generalized to Australia. 

(f) The United Kingdom agreed to regulate meat imports and stated that its: 
policy was to give the Dominions an expanding share of United Kingdom: 

‘ meat imports. 

(g) Preferential tariff advantages were also obtained in the British non-self- 

governing colonies and protectorates. 
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The preferences operating before, and not increased by, the Ottawa Agreement 
were continued. Thus the preferential margins on heavy wines, sugar, the sugar content 
of goods containing added sweetening matter, currants, etc., remuined in operation. 


(iii) Developments since the Ottawa Agreement. The Australia-United Kingdom 
Agreement operated with virtually no alteration until the beginning of 1939. Since then 
three major factors have been responsible for altering its terms or significance :— 

(a) The United Kingdom-United States of America Trade Agreement, 1938. This 
Agreement became effective from ist January, 1939, and, to enable the 
United Kingdom to secure concessions from the United States of America, 
Australia agreed to the following reductions in the preferences which her 
products were enjoving in the United Kingdom :— 

Wheat (preference climinated); apples and pears (1s. 6d. per 
ewt. in Northern Hemisphere season) ; honey (2s. per cwt.); canned 
apples (1s. 3d. per ewt.); canned grapefruit (preference eliminated). 
The ad valorem duty of 15 per cent. was replaced by specific duties of 
58. 6d. per cwt. on canned fruit salad, 5s. per cwt. on camned pineapples 
and 4s. per. cwt. on canned loganberries. 

(b) Long-term Contracts with United Kingdom. During and since the war 
Australia has made contracts under which the United Kingdom is 
obligated to purchase the whole or a substantial part of the exportable 
surplus of several important Australian products normally entitled to 
preferential treatment. Meat, sugar, dried fruits, apples and pears, 
butter, cheese and eggs are notable examples. The tariff preference is 
not significant whilst these contracts are operative and is further de- 
preciated in importance since Australia would experience no difficulty in 
selling primary products in a wide range of markets if supplies were 
available. 

{c) The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Australia has participated 
in the three rounds of tariff negotiations under this agreement held at 
Geneva, 1947, Annecy, 1949, and Torquay, 1950-51. In order to reach 
agreements with the various countrics participating in these tariff 
negotiations Australia consented to a number of reductions in preference 
margins guaranteed to her under the Ottawa Agreements in return for 
more favorable tariff treatment in some twenty-seven countries with 
which agreements have been made. The reductions are summarized 
below :— 

Apples (margin eliminated during Northern Hemisphere season) ; 
raisins (2s. per cwt.); canned peaches, pears and apricots (3 per cent. 
ad val.) ; non-tropical canned fruit salad (margin eliminated); dried 
apricots (2s. 6d. per ewt.); dried prunes, apples, peaches and nec- 
tarines (margin eliminated) ; honey (nil to 1s. 6d. per ewt. according 
to value for duty.) The preference margin was also modified on a 
number of items in which Australia was interested but on which her 
consent to reduction was not required under the Ottawa Agrcement. 
Examples are fruit pulp. pig iron, rice, hard soap, glue, gelatine and 
size. The preference on light wine was increased from qs. per gallon 
to 10s. per gallon. 


11. Tariff Board.—The Tariff Board Act 1921-1947 provides for the appointment 
of-a Tariff Board consisting of four members, one of whom shall be an administrative 
officer of the Department of Trade and Customs. This member may be appointed 
Chairman of the Board. Members of the Board are appointed for a term of not less than 
one year nor more than three years, and two members may be appointed as a Committee 
for making special inquiries. The purpose of the Tariff Board is to assist the Minister 
in the administration of matters relating to trade and: customs. The more important 
matters which the Minister shall refer to the Board for inquiry and report include 
disputes arising out of the interpretation of any Customs or Excise Tariff ; the necessity 
for new, increased or reduced duties ; the necessity for granting bonuses ; any proposal 
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* for the application of the British Preferential Tariff to any part of the British Dominions 
or any foreign country; and any complaint that a manufacturer is taking undue 
advantage of the protection afforded him by the Tariff by charging unnecessarily 
high prices for his goods or acting in restraint of trade. The Minister may refer to the 
Board for inquiry and report the following matters :—the classification of goods under 
items of the Tariff that provide for admission under By-laws ; the determination of the 
value of goods for duty ; the general effect of the working of the Customs Tariff and the 
Excise Tariff ; the fiscal and industrial effects of the Customs Jaws of the Commonwealth ; 
the incidence between the rates of duty on raw materials and on finished or partly 
finished products; and any other matter affecting the encouragement of primary and 
secondary industries in relation to the Tariff. 


Inquiries conducted by the Board relating to any revision of the Tariff, any proposal 
for a bounty, or any complaint that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the 
protection afforded him by the Tariff shall be held in public, and evidence in such inquiries 
shall be taken in public on oath, unless any witness objects to giving any evidence in 
public which the Board is satisfied is of a confidential nature, when the Board may take 
such evidence in private. Evidence taken by the Board in connexion with any inquiry 
under the Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1921-1936 shall be taken in publie 
on oath. 


12. Trade Descriptions—The Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905 as amended 
by the Acts of 1926, 1930 and 1933 gives power to compel the placing of a proper 
description on certain prescribed goods, or on packages containing the same, being 
imports or exports of the Commonwealth. The goods to which a trade description must 
be applied are :—(a) Articles ased for food or drink by man, or used in the manufacture 
or preparation of articles used for food or drink by man; (6) medicines or medicinal 
preparations for internal or externa! use ; (c) manures; (d) apparel {including boots and 
shoes) and the materials from which apparel is manufactured ; (e) jewellery ; (f) seeds. 
and plants ; and (g) brushware. ; 


13. Acts Passed in 1949 and 1950.—The following Commonwealth Acts relating to 
Australian production and trade were assented to during the years 1949 and 1950 :-~ 


Aots PASSED IN 1949. 


Customs Act, No. 45 of 1949. An Act to amend the Customs Act 1901-1947. 

Excise Act, No. 46 of 1949. An Act to amend the Excise Act rgo1—-1947 and 
for other purposes. 

Customs Tariff Act, No. 76 of 1949. An Act relating to Duties of Customs. 

Excise Tariff Act, No. 77 of 1949. An Act relating to Duties of Excise. 

Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) Act, No. 78 of 1949. An Act to amend 
the Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 1933-10948. 

Customs Tariff (No. 2) Act, No. 79 of 1949. An Act relating to Duties of Customs. 

Coal Excise Act, No. 81 of 1949. An Act relating to Excise on Coal. 

Excise Tariff (No. 2) Act, No. 82 of 1949. An Act relating to Duties of Excise. 


Aors PASseD IN 1950. 


Tariff Board Act, No. 13 of 1950. An Act to amend the Tariff Board Act 
192I-Ig47. 

Customs Tariff Act, No. 22 of 1950. An Act relating to Duties of Customs. 

Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) Act, No. 23 of 1950. An Act to amend: 
the Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 1933-1949. 

Customs Tariff (No. 2) Act, No. 32 of 1950. An Act relating to Duties of Customs, 

Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) Act, No. 33 of 1950. An Act to amend: 
the Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) 1934-1948. 

Superphosphate Bounty Act, Repeal Act, No. 53 of 1950. An Act to repeal 
the Superphosphate Bounty Act, 1941. 

Flax Canvas Bounty Act, No. 54 of 1950. An Act to provice for the Payment 
of a Bounty on the Production of Flax Canvas. 
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Woo! Procucts Bounty Act, No. 55 of 1950. An Act to provide for the Payment 
of Bounty on the production of certain Wool Products. 


Customs Act, No. 56 of 1950. An Act to amend the Customs Act 1901-1949. 


Tractor Bounty Act, No. 57 of 1950, An Act to amend the Tractor Bounty 
Act 1939~1947. 


Customs Tariff (Export Duties) Act, No. 59 of 1950. An Act relating to Export 
duties of Customs. P , 


Customs Tariff (No. 3) Act, No. 60 of 1950. An Act relating to Duties of 
Customs. 


Excise Tariff Act, No. 61 of 1950. An Act relating to Duties of Excise. 
Excise Tariff (No. 2) Act, No. 62 of 1950. An Act relating to Duties of Excise. 


Egg Export Control Act, No. 63 of 1950. An Act relating to Membership of 
the Australian Egg Board pending the holding of Elections of Members 
to represent Producers in each State. 


§ 3. Trade Commissioner Service. 


Empire and foreign countries have deemed it necessary in their trade interests to 
establish generous overseas representation and have for many years maintained extensive 
oversea trade services. 


Prior to 1929, Australian representation abroad was limited to the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office, in London, with a subsidiary agent in Paris, and the Office of the 
Commissioner-General for Australia in New York. Apart from the facilities afforded 
by those offices, the only form of oversea trade representation available to Australia 
was that of the British Oversea Trade Service, a service whose activities are naturally 
more particularly devoted to the development of United Kingdom rather than Dominion 
trade. : 


The growing importance of Australia’s trade with Canada led to the appointment 
in 1929 of an Australian Trade Commissioner in that country. The part played by 
that official in the subsequent negotiation of the Trade Agreement with Canada, in the 
cultivation of close and cordial relations with the Canadian authorities, and in general 
in focussing interest on Australia and Australian products, amply demonstrated the 
value of such appointments botb to the Commonwealth Government and the Australian 
trading community. 


The general advantages to be derived from the appointment of Trade Commissionera 
may be briefly stated as follows :—(a) fostering of goodwill, (6) correction and avoidance 
of misunderstandings, and (c) dissemination of knowledge concerning the respective 
countries. Particular facilities which they are able to afford to the trading community 
are (a) information as to present and prospective demand for goods, (6) information as 
to foreign and local competition, (c) advice as to best selling methods, (d) reports as to 
the standing of foreign buyers, (e) specification of articles in demand, (f) dealing with 
trade inquiries, (g) advice and assistance to commercial visitors regarding trade matters, 
(A) settlement of difficulties between exporters in Australia and buyers abroad, and 
(t) furnishing of information as to foreign import requirements, customs duties, trade 
regulations, etc. 


In addition to the foregoing particular trading functions, it is the duty of a Trade 
Commissioner to watch and advise the Government regarding any developments in his 
Territory affecting not only trade and commerce, but any other matters of concern to 
his home Government. 
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Trade Commissioners are drawn either from the commercial world or from the ranks 
of the Public Service as circumstances dictate. With each Trade Commissioner, however, 
it is customary to provide an Assistant Trade Commissioner, who is selected to undergo 
training in the service and qualify at a later stage for appointment as a Trade 
Commissioner. The staffing arrangements are in this way designed to enable the 
Government to avail itself of the best procurable executives of either the Public Service 
or the commercial world and at the same time to build up a first class personnel to carry 
out a vigorous policy of expansion in connexion with Australia’s oversea trade. 


The oversea trade representation is shown in Chapter X XIX.—Miscellaneous. 


§ 4, Method of Recording Imports and Exports. 


1. Customs Area,—-The Customs Area, to which all oversea trade statistics issued by 
this Bureau apply, is the whole area of the Commonwealth of Australia, comprising the 
States of New South Wales (including the Australian Capital Territory), Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, and the Northern Territory. 
Non-contiguous territories and mandated areas are treated as outside countries, and trade 
transactions between Australia and these non-contiguous territories are part of the 
oversea trade of Australia. Such transactions are shown separately, ie., the trade of 
Australia with each particular country is separately recorded and tabulated. 


2. The Trade System.—There are two generally accepted systems of recording 
oversea trade statistics, namely, (a4) special trade and (6) general trade. The United 
Nations Statistical Office defines the two systems as follows :— 


(a) Special Trade. Special imports are the combined total of imports directly 
for domestic consumption and withdrawals from bonded warehouses or 
free zones for domestic consumption, transformation or repair. Special 
exports comprise exports of national merchandise, namely goods wholly 
or partly produced or manufactured in the country, together with exports 
of nationalized goods. (Nationalized goods are goods which, having been 
included in special imports, are then exported). 


(6) General Trade. General imports are the combined total of imports directly 
for domestic consumption and imports into bonded warehouse or free 
zone. Direct transit trade and trans-shipment under bond are excluded. 
General exports are the combined total of national exports and re-exports 
of imported merchandise including withdrawals from bonded warehouse 
or free zone for re-export. 


Both special and general trade statistics are published by the Bureau, greater 
emphasis being placed on the latter. Special exports can be readily identified in the 
general export tabulations while special imports are obtained from separate tabulations. 


Except for those appearing in § 14 para. 2, the tables which follow refer to general 
trade. 


3. Statistical Classification of Imports and Exports.—Statistica of oversea imports 
and exports from which the summary tables in this issue of the Official Year Book have 
been extracted were compiled according to the revised classification which came into 
operation on ist July, 1945. This classification which is designed to allow for the 
inclusion of items which become significant with varying trade conditions provides for 
nearly 3,000 separate import items and approximately 1,500 export items. 
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4. The Trade Year.—From 1st July, 1914 the statistics relating to Oversea Trade 
have been shown according to the financial year (July to June). Prior to that date the 
fizures related to the calendar year. A table is included in § 15 showing the total value of 
imports and exports in the calendar years 1939 and 1949 to 1951 inclusive. 


5. Valuation.—(i) Imports. The recorded value of goods imported from countries 
beyond Australia as shown in the following tables represents the amount on which duty is 
payable or would be payable if the duty were charged ad valorem. By Act No. 54 of 
1947, which operated from 15th November, 1947, the Customs Act was amended to 
provide that the value for duty of goods imported into Australia should be the f.0.b. 
value in Australian currency instead of the British currency f.o.b. value plus 10 per vent. 


Section 154 (1) of the Customs Act 1901-1947 provides that ‘when any duty is 
imposed according to value, the value for duty shall be the sum of the following :— 


(a) (i) the actual money price paid or to be paid for the goods by the Australian 
importer plus any specia] deduction, or 
(ii) the current domestic value of the goods, whichever is the higher ; 


(6) all charges payable or ordinarily payable for placing the goods free on board 
at the port of export ;”’. 


“Current domestic value” is defined as ‘‘ the amount for which the seller of the 
goods to the purchaser in Australia is selling or would be prepared to sell for cash, at 
the date of exportation of those goods, the same quantity of identically similar goods 
to any and every purchaser in the country of export for consumption in that country ”’. 
All import values shown throughout this and other chapters of this issue of the Official 
Year Book are therefore uniform f.0.b. values'in Australian currency. 


(ii) Zzports. Prior to 1st July, 1929 the recorded value of all goods exported 
was taken as representing the value in the principal markets of Australia in the . 
ordinary commercial acceptation of the term. Owing to the inflated values arbitrarily 
allotted in recent years to commodities which are subject to governmental control or 
subsidy, some change in the practice of valuation of exports of such commodities became 
desirable. Accordingly a new basis was adopted, as from 1st July, 1929, for the statistical 
valuation of exports of sugar, butter and goods on which bounty or rebate was paid, 
which would show for (a) Sugar—the value f.o.b. at which sold to oversea buyers, or a 
f.0.b. value equal to the London market price if shipped on consignment ; (6) Goode on 
which bounty or rebate was paid on export—the value in the principal markets of Australia 
in the ordinary commercial acceptation of the term, less the value of any bounty or 
rebate. Until 31st March, 1934, the basis adopted for the value of exports of butter 
was the current market value, less the amount paid as export bonus. From 31st March, 
1934 to 30th June, 1937, the basis was (a) sold in Australia for export—the f.o.b. 
equivalent of the price at which the butter was sold, and (6) shipped on consignment— 
the f.o.b. equivalent of the ruling price overseas. 


From rst July, 1930 to 30th June, 1937, the basis adopted for the value of wool 
exported was (a) sold in Australia for export—the actual price paid plus the cost of 
services incurred in placing the wool on board ship, and (b) shipped on consignment— 
the f.0.b. equivalent of ruling Australian prices. 


From 1st July, 1932 to 30th June, 1937, the basis adopted for the value of wheat 
exported was (a) sold in Australia for export—the f.o.b. equivalent of the price at which 
the wheat was sold, and (6) shipped on consignment—the f.o.b. equivalent of the current 
selling price overseas. , 


rom 1st July, 1934 to 30th June, 1937, the basis adopted for the value of flour 
exported was (a) sold in Australia for export—the f.o.b. equivalent of the price at which 
the flour was sold, and (6) shipped on consignment—the f.o.b. equivalent of ruling | 
Australian prices. 
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Since 1st July, 1937, the following revised definitions of f.o.b. values have been 
adopted for exports generally :— 


(1) Goods sold to oversea buyers before export—the f.o.b. equivalent of the price 
at which the goods were sold (e.g. as regards wool, the actual price paid 
by the oversea, buyer plus the cost of all services incurred by him in placing 
the wool on board ship). 


(2} Goods shipped on consignment—the Australian f.o.b. equivalent of the current 
price offering for similar goods of Australian origin in the principal markets 
of the country to which the goods-were despatched for sale (as regards 
wool, the f.o.b. equivalent of current price ruling in Australia will normally 
provide a sufficient approximation to the f.o.b. equivalent of the price 
ultimately received). 


Exporters are required to show all values in terms of Australian currency, and to 
include cost of containers. 


6. Inclusions and Exclusions.—(i) Ships’ Stores. Prior to 1906 goods shipped in 
Australian ports on oversea vessels as ships’ stores were included as exports. From 1906, 
ships’ stores have been specially recorded as such, and omitted from the tabulation of 
exports. A table showing the value of these stores (including bunker coal and oil) 
shipped each year since 1942-43 compared with 1938-39 is shown in § 10. page 497. 


(ii) Outside Packages. Outside packages have always been included in the tabulation 
of imports but apart from those received from United Kingdom a classification according 
to country of origin has been available only since 1950-51. 


(iii) Trade on Government Account. Imports and exports on Government account 
are treated as norma! transactions and are an integral part of oversea trade transactions. 


(iv) Currency and Coinage. Currency notes and coins of base metal are included 
in the oversea trade statistics at their commodity value only. 


(v) Gold Content of Ores and Concentrates. The value of ores and concentrates 
imported and exported includes the value of the gold content. The latter is not recorded 
separately for purposes of inclusion in imports and exports of gold. 


7. Pre-Federation Records.—In the years preceding Federation each State indepen- 
dently recorded its trade, and in so doing did not distinguish other Australian States from 
foreign countries. As the aggregation of the records of the several States is necessarily 
the only available means of ascertaining the trade of Australia for comparison with later 
years, it is unfortunate that past records of values and the direction of imports and exports 
were not on uniform lines. The figures in the following tables for years prior to Federa- 
tion have been carefully compiled and may be taken as representative of the oversea 
trade of Australia as a whole. On the introduction of the Customs Act 1901 the methods 
of recording values were made uniform throughout the States. 


8. Countries to which Imports Relate—From ist January, 1905, in addition to the 
record of the countries whence goods directly arrived in Australia, a record of the 
countries of their origin was kept as it was considered that classification of imports 
according to country of origin was of greater interest and value than classification accord- 
ing to country of shipment. Up to and including the year 1920-21, imports continued 
to be classified both according to country of shipment and according to country of origin 
but the former tabulation was discontinued as from the year 1921-22. 
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§ 5. Oversea Trade. 


1. Total Oversea Trade.—(i) Including Gold. The following table shows the total 
trade (including gold) of Australia with oversea countries from the earliest date for 
which records are available. To save space, the period 1826 to 1940-41 has been 
divided into five-yearly periods, and the figures shown represent the annual averages 
for the periods specified. Figures for individual years were published in earlier issues 
of the Official Year Book but it should be borne in mind that the figures for imports 
in issues prior to No. 38 are in British currency. (See note to following table.) 

In this chapter the values in all tables of imports and exports are shown in 
Australian currency f.0.b. 


TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE : AUSTRALIA. 
(Inctupinc Goxp.) 





























Value (£’000). Value per Head of Population. Ratio 
Period.(a) of Exports 
| Imports. | Exports. | Total, Imports. Exports. [ Total. to Tmporta. 
£ £ £ ! % 

1826 to 30 580 153 733 9.7 2.5 12.2 26.4 
1831 ,, 35 1,040 613 1,653] 10.9 6.4 17.3 58.9 
1836 ,, 40 2,075 1,112 3,187 13.4 9.2 20.6 53.6 
1841 4, 45 1,733 1,378 3,111 6.9 5-5 12.4 79-5 
1846 ,, 50 2,163 2,264 45427 6.3 6.6 12.9 104.7 
185r ,, 55 10,846 11,414 22,260] 17.8 18.8 36.6 105.2 
1856 ,, 60 17,105 16,019 33,124 16.6 15.6 32.2 93-7 
1861 ,, 65 18,302 18,699 37,001 14.4 14.7 29.1 102.2 
1866 ,, 70 16,992 19,417 36,409 Il.0 312.6 23.6 114.3 
1871 4, 75 19,984 24,247 44,231 II.1 13.5 24.6 121.3 
1876 ,, 80 22,384 23,772 | 46,156) 10.7 II.3 22.0 106.2 
1881 ,, 85 31,723 28,055 59,778] 12.7 Il.2 23.9 88.4 
1886 ,, 90 31,523 26,579 58,102/ 10.6 8.9 19.5 84.3 
1891 ,, 95 | 24,850 | 33,683 , 58,533, 7-4 10.0 17.4 135-5 
1896 ,, 1900} 30,694 41,004 71,788 8.4 II.2 19.6 133.9 
1gOI ,, 05 35,689 51,237 86,926 Q.1 13.1 22.2 143.6 
1906 ,, 10 46,825 |(b)69,336 | 116,161 II.0 16.3 27.3 148.1 
IQII ,, 15-16] 66,737 | 74,504 | 141,241 13.8 15.4 29.2 111.6 
1916-17 to 

1920-21 91,577 | 115,066 | 206,643 17.4 21.9 39.3 125.6 
1921-22 to 

1925-26 124,404 | 134,545 | 258,949] 21.1 22.9 44.0 108.2 
1926-27 to 

1930-31 | 119,337 | 131,382 | 250,719] 18.6 20.5 39.1 110.1 
1931-32 to ' 

1935-36 73,798 | 120,958 | 194,756{ 11.1 18.1 29.2 163.9 
1936-37 to 

1940-41 | 123,553 , 157,610 |} 281,163} 17.8 22.7 40.5 127.6 
1941-42 .. | 173,593 | 168,977 | 342,570] 24.3 23.6 47-9 97-3 
1942-43 -- | 245,762 | 125,557 | 371,319) 34.1 17-4 5I-5 51.1 
1943-44 -- | 2441350 146,682 | 391,032 33.6. 20.2 53.8 60.0 
1944-45 .. | 215,008 | 155,271 | 370,279] 29.3 21.1 50.4 72.2 
1945-46 .. {178,857 | 223,288 | 402,145] 24.1 30.0 54.1 124.8 
1946-47 .. , 209,485 | 309,029 | 518,514] 27.9 41.1 69.0 147-5 
1947-48 .. | 339,746 | 409,054 | 749,700] 44.5 53-6 98.1 120.7 
1948-49 .. | 415,194 ' 542,673 | 957,867) 53-2 69.6 122.8 130.7 
1949-50 .. | 538,060 613,697 |1,151,766) 66.8 76.3 143.1 II4.1 
1950-51 .. | 743,871 ; 981,796 |1,725,667| 89.5 118.5 207.6 132.0 


(a) The figures shown for the years 1826 to 1940-41 represent the annual averages for the periods 
covered. The trade of the individus! years will be found in Official Year Book No. 35 and earlicr issues 
but it should be noted that impcerts are shown in British currency. From 1914-15 onwards the particulars 
relate to financial years. (5) Prior to 1906, ships’ stores were included in exports. For value of such 
goods shipped on oversea vessels each year since 1938-39 éee later table, § 10. 
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In issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 23 fluctuations in the value of the 
oversea trade of Australia for earlier years have been treated in some detail. The 
enhanced prices ruling for commodities and the peculiar conditions affecting Australian 
trade were responsible for the high value of imports in the years following the 1914-18 
War and these factors should be taken into consideration in making comparisons with 
earlier years. 

In 1924-25 the total value of oversea trade exceeded £300 million for the first time. 
Of the total value of trade, amounting to £318,454,000, imports represented £157,143,000 
and exports £161,311,000. Imports in 1924-25, however, included an exceptionally 
large quantity of bullion and specie valued at £10,543,000. In the three years ended 
1928-29 imports fell but exports were well maintained, but in 1929-30 both imports 
and exports declined substantially. The full effects of the economic depression are 
reflected in the greatly diminished trade figures for 1930-31 and some years thereafter. 
The lowest level was recorded in 1931-32 when the total trade amounted to £137,538,000. 
Following a gradual improvement in 1933-34 and 1934-35, recovery was more rapid in 
the three years ended 1937-38, owing generally to higher prices for exports of primary 
products and the rising flow of imports. In 1937~38, however, export prices fell sharply 
and declined still further in 1938-39. In 1939-40 the value of trade rose substantially 
as a result of increases in the value of both imports and exports, but declined again in 
1940-41, mainly due to import restrictions and scarcity of shipping. 

The outbreak of war in the Pacific in 1941 resulted in an enormous increase in the 
value of imports during the years 1941~42 to 1945-46. Fluctuating yearly increases in 
the value of exports were recorded during the same period. During 1946-47 the value 
of total trade reached £518,514,000, due largely to substantial increases in import and 
export prices. 

Import and export values continued to soar during the following four years. The 
total value of trade in 1947-48 amounted to £749,700,000 (imports, £339,746,000 and 
exports, £409,954,000) ; in 1948-49 to £957,867,000 (imports, £415,194,000 and exports, 
£542,673,000); in 1949-50 to £1,151,766,000 (imports, £538,069,000 and exports 
£613,697,000); and in 1950-51 the record total of £1,725,667,000 was reached, when 
imports and exports attained the record totals of £743,871,000 and £981,796,000 
respectively. 

(ii) Excluding Gold. The fluctuations in merchandise trade (including silver as 
merchandise) are shown more clearly in the following table, from which all gold 
movements have been excluded :— 


OVERSEA TRADE : AUSTRALIA. 


(ExcLtupIne GoLp.) 

















! ; ! : F 

Imports ; Exports | Total Trade, Value per Head of Population. Ratio 

Year, excluding excluding | excluding ; of Exports 
Gold. . Gold. Gold. | Imports. | Exports. | Total Trade. to Imports. 
= : P any cash eh 

£000. * £000. | £’o00. | £ s. d.! £386) £ 8. d. % 
1938-39 113,298 ' 122.543 235,841! 16 610, 1713 5) 34 90 3 108.2 
1946-47 , 208,362 , 309,027 | 517,389! 27 14 2, 41 I 10! OS 16 oO 148.3 
1947-48 + 338,103 406,123 | 744,226) 44 5 3, 53 3 2, 97 8 S| 120.1 
1948-40 | 414,086 ' 542,668 | 956,754] 53 I 9° 69 12 7] 122 13 4) 131-1 
1949-50 ' 536,146 613,695 | 1,149,841] 66 12 4 76 4 10) 142 16 11 114.5 
1950-51 | 741,412 | 981,796 | 1,723,208] 89 3 11 118 2 7 207 6 6 132.4 





2. Balance of Trade.—The table on page 475 shows the ratio of exports to imports 
(including gold) for five-yearly periods from 1826 to 1940-41 and for each year from 1941- 
42 to 1950-51, while the table above shows the ratio of exports to imports (excluding 
gold) for each year 1946-47 to 1950-51 compared with 1938-39. Reference to the 
first-mentioned table shows that subsequent to the five-yearly period 1886-90 the balance 
of trade, for all periods to 1936-37 to 1940-41, had been on the side of exports. The 
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position was reversed, however, during the war years 1941-42 to 1944-45 when each 
year recorded a substantial excess of imports. The post-war years to 1950-51 have again 
shown record balances in. favour of exports. 


In the following table the balance of commodity trade, including the value of gold 
currently produced in Australia, has been separated from the monetary movement of 
gold :— 


ji COMMODITY BALANCE OF TRADE AND MONETARY MOVEMENT OF GOLD. 























( £ Million.) 
AY R. Cc. D. E. F. a. 
Total Net Ex- 
Total Total Gold of Sfer- ; hits 
Year. Imports Exports produced chandise Commas. ports of Total 
other than | other than in Exports and} “", : Balance. 
- Trade. inexcess of 
Gold. Gold. Australia. Gold Production 
Production. : 
B+C D-A F E+F 
gto ie 53-7 69.8 11.6 81.4 27.7 —- 7.9 19.8 
1QgIl re 59.4 67.5 10.5 78.0 18.6 — oO.1 18.5 
1912 ae 69.8 66.8 9-9 76.7 6.9 1.1 8.0 
1913 os 73-1 75-1 9.4 84.5 Il.g — 7.3 4.0 
ro14 (a) .. 35-5 36.5 4.4 40.9 5-4 — 3-7 1.7 
1914-15... 58.2 58.0 8.5 66.5 8.3 — 6.3 2.0 
1915-16... 70.2 64.2 727. 71.9 17 2.3 4.0 
IQIG-17.. 69.1 86.3 6.6 92.9 23.8 4.8 28.6 
rgt7-18 .. 55-3 75.0 5.8 80.8 25.5 — 09 24.6 
1gt819 .. 86.7 106.8 5-4 112.2 25.5 ~ 5.6 19.9 
1919-20 .. 89.9 144.3 5-4 149.7 59.8 O.1 59-9 
1920-21... 148.9 126.8 4-7 131.5 — 17.4 0.6 — 16.8 
Ig2I-22  .. 93-7 124.3 3.8 128.1 34-4 — 0.3 34.1 
1922-23... 119.8 115.6 3-3 118.9 —- 09 — 1.r — 2.0 
1923-24 .. 127.8 116.7 3.2 119.9 - 7.9 — 0.4 — 8.3 
1924-25 .. 133.3 160.4 2.8 163.2 29.9 —12.3 17.6 
1925-26 .. 137.9 41.9 2.3 144.2 6.3 1.7 8.0 
1926-27 .. 149.8 132.7 2.2 134.9 — 14.9 8.6 — 6.3 
1927-28 .. 133.6 138.4 2.1 140.5 6.9 — 0.3 6.6 
1928-29 °.. 130.3 138.6 1.9 140.5 10,2 0.8 II.0 
1929-30 .. 118.9 98.1 1.9 100.0 — 18.9 24.7 5.8 
1930-31 .. 62.2 90.6 2.5 93.1 30.9 Ir.5 42.4 
1931-32 .. 51.0 97.1 4.5 tor.6 50.6 6.6 57.2 
1932-33. 64.9 98.7 5.8 104.5 39.6 15.3 54.9 
1933-34 .- 67.8 114.2 7.1 121.3 53-5 1.2 54-7 
1934-35... 82.7 103.4 7+4 110.8 28.1 0.6 28.7 
1935-36... 95-3 124.1 9.2 133-3 38.0 1.6 39.6 
1936-37... 103.3 148.2 11.3 159.5 56.2 0.4 56.6 
1937-38... 127.5 141.3 12.8 154.1 26.6 0.8 27.4 
1938-39... 113.3 122.5 14.6 137.1 23.8 0.2 24.0 
1939~40 .. 131.9 149.4 17.6 ~ 167.0 35.1 —- 1.7 33-4 
1940-41. 123.9 134.9 16.4 151.3 27.4 1.8 29.2 
1941-42. 170.3 158.9 14.7 173.6 3-3 —- 7.9 —- 4.6 
1942-43... 244.2 125.5 9-7 135.2 —109.0 “11.2 —120.2 
1943-44 .. 242.8 146.6 7.1 153.7 — 89.1 -~ 8.6 — 97.7 
1944-45... 213.6 155-3 6.9 162.2 — 51.4 — 8.2 — 59.6 
1945-46... 177.7 196.9 7-4 204.3 26.6 17.8 44-4 
1946-47... 208.4 309.0 9.8 318.8 I10.4 —10.9 a9.5 
1947-48 .. 338.1 406.1 9.7 415.8 77-7 — 7.4 70.3 
1948-49 .. 414.1 542.7 10.1 552.8 138.7 11.2 127.5 
1949-50 .. 536.1 613.7 13.4 627.1 9I.0 15.4 75.6 
1950-51 740.4 981.8 13.6 995.4 254.0 —16.1 237.9 





(a) First six months only. 


Norg.—From 1939-40 onward, under contracts with the British Government, Australia received 
payment for some exportable commodities (e.g., wool, etc.) irrespective of when the goods were shipped. 
Payments for exportable goods were somewhat larger than the recorded value of exports,and payments 
relating to the balance of trade were more favorable than is indicated by the figures above which relate 
only to goods actually shipped. 


The balance of visible trade, including the net movement of precious metals, does not 
present a complete picture of Australia’s international transactions during each year. 
Allowance must also be made for unrecorded imports and exports, for services rendered 
and received, and for international capital and interest transactions. Tables analysing 
these values for the years 1948-49 to 1950-51 will be found in § 17 of this chapter. 
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§ 6. Direction of Oversea Trade. 
1. Imports according to Country of Origin—{i) Values. The following table shows 


the value of the imports into Australia, during the years 1946~47 to 1950-51 compared 
with the year 1938-39, of commodities stated to be the produce or manufacture of the 


undermentioned countries. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS : COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN. 


(Exctupine GoLp.) 
































( £’000.) 
' f] ¥ 
Country of Origin. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Bee ie Sih an eBele . F I a) ) 1 
’ t : 
British Countries— i ! ' t 
United Kingdom . | 46,079 | 74,573 ' 132,238 . 209,313 . 278,748 | 356,881 
Australian Territories— i | { ; 
Nauru us 74L | 236 | 359 | 1,033 1,264, 1,175 
New Guinea ea 189g | 267 885; 1,384: 1,635 1 1,794 
Papua : 237! 1890 174! 228 | 305 953 
Canada 8,806 | 16,667 | 15,341, 11,952 ' 13,276 | 16,957 
Ceylon | 957} 6570} 81331 7.512 8,937 | 11,37 
India .. 3,272 | 17,444 | 26,698 ; 25,862 , 27,664 , 35,424 
Malaya, Federation of | 1,029 3,140 3,863 4,028 | 4,920 | 20,647 
New Zealand... | 1,618 | 2,875 1 3,436} 3,649 ' 3,728 | 3,106 
Union of South Africa 278 1,386 3,232 2,714 3,640 5,320 
Other British Countries | 1,984 | 6,642 | 11,766 | 18,605 1 23,448 | 37,204 
i) 1 
Total, British Countries 65,190 | 129,089 | 206,125 i 286,280 ' 367,571 | 490,868 
Foreign Countries— | } 
Belgium a 1,120 1,596 : 5220. 3,557 3,589 | 11,350 
China .. oe 526 | 1,148 | 1,667 2,542 1,451 i 2,657 
France... : 1,172 1,674 3,118 , 3,998 10,645 | 16,414 
Germany 4,710 143 | 639; 1,849. 6,584 | 14,726 
Indonesia, Republic of 8,117 213. 4,419 ! 11,007 14,750 ' 21,788 
Italy . 781 2,777 2,710; 3,797 ~=—-9,058 | 16,655 
Japan .. 4,066 | 697 1.433 1,711 6,999 | 15,595 
Netherlands 799 | 476 | 2,505 3.874 - 3,203 | 8,231 
Norway 432 | Jil 3,174 | 4,367 3,190 4,962 
Philippines Republic 138 4! 48 ! 14° 69 | 52 
Sweden 1,079 1,534 4:905 9,225 ; 74755 | 16,298 
Switzerland : ae 1,072 1,083: 1,951 2,418 ' 2,758: 5,077 
United States of America.. | 16,696 | 39,791 : 66,826 41,527 52,248 | 60,878 
Other Foreign Countries. . 4,166 | 18,608 |! 25,673 | 28,630 | 35,270 | 55,523 
1 . t 
Total, Foreign Countries | 45,474 | 70,455 | 124,378 | 118,606 | 157,479 | 250,206 
1 1 
| 
Origin not Disclosed : | 3,749 ; 1,000 1,175 | 226 | 338 
Outside Packages .. s- | 2 634 | 4,178 6,600 + 8,025 | 10,871; (a) 
| = | 
Total 113,298 | 208,362 | 338,103 | 414,086 [poet 741,412 











{a) Outside packages distributed according to country of origin. 
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(ii) Percentages. In view of the fluctuations in the total values of imports it is 
somewhat difficult to ascertain from the preceding table the relative importance of the 


various countries in the import trade of Australia. 


A better idea of the proportions of 


imports supplied by the various countries may be obtained from the following table of 


percentages. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS : PROPORTIONS FROM COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN. 
(ExcLupina Gop.) 
(Per Cent. of Total.) 


Country of Origin. . 


British Countries— 
United Kingdom 
Australian Territories— 

Nauru nk 
New Guinea .. 
Papua 
Canada 
Ceylon 
India .. 
Malaya, Federation of 
New Zealand... 
Union of South Africa 
Other British Countries 


Total, British Countries 


Foreign Countries— 
Belgium 
China .. 
France. . 
Germany 
Indonesia, Republic of 
Ttaly ‘ 
Japan .. 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Philippines Republic 
Sweden 
Switzerland be 
United States of America. 
Other Foreign Countries. . 


Total, Foreign Countries 


Origin not Disclosed 
Outside Packages .. 


Total 
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1.54 
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0.92 
0.19 
1.31 
0.80 
0.42 
0.77 
0.94 
0.02 
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0.58 
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7-59 
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0.29 
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100,00 
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1949-50. 
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0.04 
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(a) Outside packages distributed according to country of origin. 





1950-51. 


48.13 
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33-74 


0.05 


(2) 


100.00 


Imports from the United Kingdom were 48.14 per cent. of the total value of imports 
during 1950-51 compared with 40.67 per cent. during 1938-39. Imports from the 
United States of America have diminished during recent years to 8.21 per cent. in 1950-51 
compared with 14.74 per cent. during the year 1938-39. 
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2. Exports according to Destination._{i) Values. The following table shows 
the value of commodity exports to the principal countries during the years 1938-39 
and 1946~47 to 1950-51. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


(Exotupina GoLp.) 












































( £7000.) 
1 
Country of Destination. | 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
a - | } 
British Countries— | | 
United pes: | 66,725 | 89,633 | 152,104 | 229,794 | 237,525 | 320,605 
Canada -. 1,904 | 5,251 5,009 8,647 9,048 | 17,212 
Ceylon s+!  ¥,327 ! 7,116 | 10,213 8,801 6,070 8,950 
Fiji... “y 623 | 15573 2,060 2,202 2,419 2,628 
Hong Kong bee 475 6,622 6,365 3,875 6,848 5,968 
India . +. 1,965 H 13,029 | 26,689 | 25,986 | 37,034 | 21,981 
Malaya, Federation of oul 1,QII | 18,353 7,785 6,101 5,566 8,214 
Mauritius Sua | 109! 1,886 2,234 1,093 1,637 7,114 
New Zealand . | 6,682 | 12,923 | 15,258 | 17,343 | 21,286 35275 
Papua 299 | 1,236 1,619 1,962 2,484 2.749 
Union of South Africa | 813 3,913 2,772 5,103 2,832 4,178 
Other British Possessions. . | 25255 8,568 | 26,882 | 25,622 | 23,169 | 43,468 
{ 
eee le 
Total, British Countries | 85,178 | 170,103 | 258,990 | 336,529 | 355,918 | 446,342 
| 
Foreign Countries— ; ; 
Belgium oe ok 55547 19,084; 19,261 | 19,935 | 27,492 | 48,245 
Chile and Peru .. aa | 3 18 6 81 1,465 3,072 
China .. as 3,023 , 6,067; 2,757} 1,438 502 850 
Egypt .. - | 601 | 4,495} 5,852 | 9.531 | 9,696 | 22,306 
France. . .. | 9,379 | 20,694 | 36,483 | 46,608 | 40,661 | 89,820 
Germany : 2,652 | 1,395 4,021 4,141 | 16,578 | 27,738 
Indonesia, Republic of 1.373 | 486 132 1,285 507 35243 
Italy “i 1,211 , 13,218 | 11,860 | 29,054 | 19,406 | 49,010° 
Japan .. 4,866 | 5,594 | 2.506 | 7,389 | 23,974 | 61,550 
Netherlands I ee 2,353 35373 4,532 9,878 | 11,240 
Norway 517 1,024 328 1,375 1,507 
Philippines Republic : oo. 454 256 514 654 478 
Sweden rd 3,224 3,037 4.545 5,044 | 12,426 
United States of “America. . 3,614 | 47,509 | 35,074 | 32,289 | 49,644 | 148,830 
US.S.R. (Russia) vs 278 626 2,858 | 12,360 | 11,187 8,396 
Other Foreign Countries .. 2,618 | 13,100 | 18,633 | 32,109 | 39,714 | 46,743 
Total, Foreign Countries | 37,365 | 138,924 | 147,133 | 206,139 | 257,777 | 535,454 
Total 122,543 | 309,027 | 406,123 | 542,668 | 613,695 | 981,796 





(ii) Percentages. The relative importance of various countries as markets for 
Australian produce is shown by the following table of percentages. Exports to the 
United Kingdom were 32.65 per cent. and all British countries 45.46 per cent. of the 
total in 1950-51, compared with 54.45 per cent. and 69.51 per cent. respectively during 
1938-39. 
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Foreign countries absorbed 54.54 per cent. of the total exports during 1950-51 
compared with 30.49 per cent. during the year 1938-39. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA : PROPORTIONS TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
" (Exotuprxe Goxp.) 
(Per Cent. of Total.) 























Country of Destination. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950—51. 
us ee Se Se 
British Countries— i 
United eae: es -- | 54-45 | 29-01 | 37.45 | 42.35 | 38.70 | 32.65 
Canada . ‘n 1.63 1.70 1.23 1.59 1.47 | 1.75 
Ceylon 1.08 2.30 2.51 1.62 0.99 |: 0.9: 
Fiji... 0.51 |. 0.51 0.51 0.41 0.40 0.27 
Hong Kong 0.39 2.14 1.57 0.71 1.12 0.61 
. India 1.60 4-22 6.57 4-79 6.03 2.24 
Malaya, Federation of 1.56 5-94 1.92 1.12 0.91 0.84 
Mauritius 0.09 0.61 0.55 0.20 0.27 0.72 
New Zealand 5-45 4.18 3.76 3.20 3-47 | 0.33 
Papua 0.25 0.40 0.40 0.36 0.40 | 0.28 
Union of South Africa 0.66 |. 1.27 0.68 0.94 0.46 0.43 
Other British Possessions.. | 1.84 2.7 6.62 4-72 3-78 4.43 
Total. British Countries | 69.51 63.77. | 62.01 | 58.00 | 45.46 
Foreign Countries— 

Belgium Bs -- | 4.53 6.18 4-74 3.67 4.48 4.91 
Chile and Peru .. vs a we bea 0.01 0.24 0.31 
China .. ie 2.46 1.96 0.68 0.27 0.08 0,09 
Egypt .. 0.49 1.46 1.44 1.76 1.58 2.27 
France. 7.65 6.70 8.99 8.59 6.63 g.15 
Germany 27 0.45 0.99 0.76 2.70 2.83 
Indonesia, Republic of 1.12 0.16 0.03 0.24 0.08 0.33 
Italy 0.99 4.28 2.92 5-35 3.16 4-99 
Japan a 3-97 1.81 0.62 1.36 3-91 6.27 
Netherlands 0.85 0.76 0.83 0.84 1.61 1.14 
Norway 0.02 0.17 0.25 0.06 0.22 0.15 
Philippines Republic { 0.42 0.15 0.06 0.09 O.1I 0.05 
Sweden . 0.52 1.04 ° 0.82 1.27 
United States of “America. ‘ | 2.95 15.40 8 8.09 | 15.16 
U.S.8.R. (Russia) es 0.2 0.20 ° 1.82 0.86 
Other Foreign Countries .. | 2.13 4.24 4 6.47 4.76 


Total, Foreign Countries | 30.49 | 44.96 42.00 | 54.54 





Total 100.00 [100.00 











3. Balance of Trade with Principai Countries.—In the following table a comparison 
is made of the total Australian trade in merchandise (excluding bullion and specie) with 
principal countries during the years 1938-39 and 1950-51. 
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BALANCE OF AUSTRALIAN TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


(Exctuprne BuLiion AND SPECIE.) 




















( £000.) 
i 1938-39. 1950-51. 
Country. i- ; 7 ! 
| Imports | Exports | Excess of | Imports | Exports | Excess of 
from—{a) to— Exports. | from— | to— Exports. 
- - ‘ -- - coe > emia? 
{ 
United Kingdom .. | 46,079 | 66,725 . 20,646 | 356,881 | 320,605 | —36,276 
Canada ss 8,806 1,994 1. 6,812 | 16,957 | 17,212 255 
India .. sis i 3,272 1,965 |— 1,307 | 35.424 | 21,981 | —13,443 
New Zealand .. Ae 1,618 6,682 | 5,064 3,102 35275 173 
Other British Countries .. | 5,415 7,812! 2,307 | 78,472 | 83,269 4,797 





| 


Total, British Countries | 65,190 | 85,37 nes 19,988 | 490,836 446,342 | —44,494 








Belgium ae ++ | 1,120 5.547 4,427 | 11,349 | 48,245 36,896 
China .. : Ree 526 3,023 2,497 | 2,657 | 850 | — 1,807 
France ie ts 1,172 903 79 8,207 | 16,414 | 89,820 73,406 
: Germany | 4,710 2,652 I~ 2,058 | 14,726 | 27,738 13,012 
Indenesia, Republic of 1 8,117 1.373 .— 6,744 ; 21,788 ; 3,243 | —18,545 
Italy .. 781 1,211 430 | 16,655 | 49,010 32,355 
Japan .. Hl 4,666 4,866 | 200 | 15,595 | 61,550 45,955 
United States of ‘America . : 16,696 ' 3,614 ,— 13,082 | 60,878 | 148,830 87,952 


Other Foreign Countries .. ee 7,686 | 5,700 jin * 1,986 | 90,144 | 106,168 16,024 
i 





I 
Total, Foreign Countries ; 45,474 , 37»365 i6y | 8,109 | 250,206] 535,454 | 285,218 











(a) Exclades outside packages. (b) Excludes £338,000, country of origin not stated. 
NoTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of imports. 


The balance of trade with single countries is of little significance, since in the first 
place there is still a fair proportion of Australian produce distributed through the United 
Kingdom either immediately, by transhipment or re-sale, or ultimately, by incorporation 
in manufactures. Further, in very many cases international balances are equated 
directly by services or indirectly by exchange of goods between several countries. (See 
also § 17 below.) 


§ 7. Australian Oversea Trade with the United Kingdom. 


1. Imports.—-The following table shows, according to statistical classes, the value 
of imports into Australia of United Kingdom origin during the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 
compared with the year 1938-39. 
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IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA OF UNITED KINGDOM ORIGIN : CLASSES. 














(a) Includes Arms, Ammunition and Explosives. 








(4) 
' : | : ‘ 
‘ a , 
Class. | 1938-39. 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
: : { 
i 
Se re | 
I. Animal foodstuffs, ete. | 342,323 384,544) 698,009} 762,307; 891,381] 1,365,547 
II. Vegetable foodstuffs ; non- | ! 
3 alcoholic beverages, etc. 214.262, 101,574 760,200 1,130,000] 1,399,828} 1,771,684 
LI, Alcoholic liquors, etc. 699,816! 330,444) 573,252 677,266 973,020} 1,126,592 
IV. Tobacco, ete. 21,923, 337,773} —-%907,213) 3,808,135] 4,949,269! 5,458,071 
V. Live animals > 54, 622) 170,505 172,990) 311,498 280,448 285,266 
VI. Animat substances, ete. 41,343! 163,959 169,978 90,634 146,877; 219,817 
VII. Vegetable substances, etc. 240,738 637,911 892,484 1,411,371] 1,361,073) 2,718,304 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, etc. 11,438,102| 24,717,489] 44,122,544] 70,778,109] 65,785,376] 83,705,504 
1X. Oils, fats and waxes 153,714 171,611 202,686) 365,696 432,702 645,175 
X. Paints and varnishes 436,669 564,664 894,846] 944,299 933,964] 1,057,664 
XI. Stones and minerals, etc. 317,568 85,468 139,749 692,550 569,122 234,315 
XII. Metals, metal -manufactures, : H 
and machinery .. .- | 20,801,191) 28,414,130 2,680,953] 92,402,903/158,056,464/189,771.334 
XI. Rubber and leather, etc. en 282,345 925,484 1,634,747 3,008,682} 5,965,381| 6,726,409 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. 97,047 172,998 239,728: 353,936 436,465 487,166 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. 1,078,691| 2,796,541 4,938,886] ~ 5,992,800] 6,803,448} 7,310,736 
XVI. Paper and stationery 3,358,030] 4,516,856) 8,087,860 8,185,359] 9,893,401] 14,617,059 
XVII. Jewellery, ete. 313,843} 1,827,176 2,478,602 2,836,687| 3,469,357| 4,329,024 
XVIIZ. Optical, surgical, and scientific 
instruments : 596.654] 1,453,695} 2,871,806} 4,395,674] 4,117,408] 4,975,574 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, ete. oe 2,608,761} 4,380,792 5,086,256 5,884,841] 5,970,494] 9,846,029 
XX. Miscellaneous(a) .. wa 2,980.342' 2,417,822 3,683,968) 5,278,977] 6,311,694] 20,229,447 
XXI. Gold and silver; and bronze : 
specie .. re 76379] 1.753) 1,678 1,080 802 595 
Total .. oe oe 46,094,294 74,573,189], 132,238,435| 209,312,3541278,747,974|356,881,308 





2. Exports.—In the following table the exports from Australia to the United Kingdom 
are shown in classes according to the same classification as for imports. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA TO THE UNITED KINGDOM : CLASSES. 


























(£.) 
Class. 1 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950—51. 
' 
| | 
I. Animal foodstuffs, etc. « | 24,483,853] 33,372,177] 43,679,30 1,897,522 1,732 
Wi. Vegetable foodstuffs ; tes 21999), Teas 57/3741732) 41,423,986 
alcoholic beverages, etc. .. , 14,369,098] 9,701,218} 33,948,477| 64.768,808 161,514! 46,076 

IH. Alcoholic liquors, ete | 906,358 865,552 1,312,783 “B40, 103 22) "452.084 ‘ ae 
IV. Tobacco, etc. on .! 1,196! 256) 733) 2,551 376 93r 
¥V. Live animals F a 1,754 135 1,640 3,290) 2,642 12,395 
VI. Animal substances, etc. |. | 19,475,233] 28,415,652] $4,053,984] 83,348.459|118,461,1691199,778,565 
VIF. Vegetable substances, etc. .., 109,770 488,173 268,596 115,347, 74,440) 232,377 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, etc. ae) 40.909] 1,264,248) 662,906 311,015] 598,533] 505,853 
IX. Oils, fats and waxes oa 179,408) 121,961; 355,185 1,071,908} 1,652,176} 882,413 
a aoe and pane : oe 5 iee 15,041 26,149 886 3,938 17,856 

. Stones and minerals, etc. os 46.994 993,04. 1,506,326 2,008,316 2,508 f 
XIL. Metals, metal ne eae | ae se er 508,252) 4,600,948 
and machinery .. | 5,291,304) 11,431,204] 13,058,551! 23,382,996] 17,920,718] 20,086,788 

XIIl. Rubber and leather,etc. .. 422,548 692,353 793,708 600,299 569,818 968°085 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. ++) 206,537 271,541 424,367 444,331 672,524] 392,408 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. . 3,679) 3,328 93541 17,592 41,047 33,549 
XVI. Paper and stationery . 32,464 94,917 66,263} 81,819 103,606) 160,795 
XVII. Jewellery, etc. ; 31,626 13,785 14,465 21,364 28,856) 30,407 

XVIIT. Optical, surgical, and scientific I ‘ 

instruments os oe | 16,096) 31,874 54,275} 99-754 192,490 12 - 

SS Mane =|) -e8.seal  ato.So6) 292,04 216,291 320,386 706175 

iscellaneous ' 166,862} 1,487,982 80,10. 275, ,639, ; 

XXI. Gold and silver; and bronze ? - 5 1:275,315] 146395793) 1,668,725 
specie .. . .- 2,018,368 51,166) 4,914,233 1,287,178] 1,970,190, 2,587,146. 

Total .. ed 68,716,031; 89,633,412] 155,933.45 220,795 60}237526123)30,605 305 


na 
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3- Imports of Principal Articles.—The following table shows the value of the principal 
articles imported into Australia from the United Kingdom during the years 1946-47 to 
1950-51 compared with the year 1938-39. The articles are shown in the order in which 
they appear in the detailed classification. 





























PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IMPORTED OF UNITED KINGDOM ORIGIN : 
AUSTRALIA. 
( £.) 
Article. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
‘ 
i 
| 
Whisky .. “a oe Ae 629,873] 313,074 494,814 423,389 607,731 757,952 
Cigarettes ee Se oe 16,595 214,759 1,675,421} 3,454,920) 4,527,662] 5,113,286 
Plastic material es ae 498,974 622,507} 1,063,275, 1,155,315] 2,304,656 
Towels and towelling oy ee 329,184 422,823 974,788} 2,186,229] 2,000,383, 1,372,814 
Apparel .. oo . 797,326) 2,577,678) 51330,050 9,178,478) 8,060,911) 9,972,474 
Carpets and carpeting “ «+ | 1,065,247} 1,203,843} 3,641,212} 5,363,276] 7,449,528] 10,751,389 
Floorcloths and linoleums .. ae 538,807 542,798) 1,837,124 2,780,859] 2,538,629] 2,965,226 
Piece goods — 
Canvas and duck es ve 476,961 565,261 604,234 697,463 872,629] 1,025,442 
Cotton and linen oe «+ | 45173,661} 6,434,230] 9,088,475} 18,611,320] 17,086,236] 22,370,432 
Silk and rayon .. aid 968,216] 7,059,620, 11,592,229] 13,416,228] 10,618,131] 12,725,509 
Woollen or containing wool ae 251,830) 535,603) 1,266,441 4,071,802] 4,793,018) 3,698,405 
All other piece goods ob os 908,423] 769,189] 1,678,139 2,929,163) 2,864,324) 4,096,032 
Senine silks, cottons, ete. .. a 535,294 676,641 945,560 1,673,250) 1,522,267, 1,781,071 
arns— 
Cotton. . aH 5 as 417,322| 1,141,992) 2,119,234 3,222,868] 1,866,7911 4 045,606 
Rayon .. ste ee oe 231,805) 1,376,998] 2,118,608 2,921,994 2,598,293] 4,684,882 
Woollen + o o 53,631 6,327 77,894 387,794, 415,016 264,994 
Other .. oe 48,596 65,952 219,054 334,757, 187,511} 441,048 
Electrical machinery and appliances .. | 2,999,300] 3,353,955{  6,076,375| 11,044,488| 15,059,557 19,713,244 
Electrical cable and wire, covered .. 1,269,509 565,518) 1,676,688 3,908,520] 5,743,278] 4,465,496 
Agricultural machinery a ie 45,544, 140,979: 659,389 669,716] 1,205,060] 2,017,679 
Metal-working machinery .. es 860,589} 1,037,544 2,147,304 2,289,473! 2,688,446] 3,085,888 
Motive-power machinery .. oo 1,024,957} 3,056,861! 3,993,627 8,156,974 15,074,864] 22,443,586 
Machines and machinery, other os 2,795,497] 5,184,540! 9,235,298] 15,448,303] 19,901,530] 26,475,402 
Tron and stee!— , 
Pipes and tubes .. 3S be 473,498) 96,438 243,957) 341,511 708,515); 1,151,051 
Plate and sheet . + ++ | 2,424,981] 1,911,100] 2,749,156] — §,050,643/ 6,994,377] 10,526,233 
Other .. on . 513,040} 333,270 458,069] 1,302,563] 4,572,526] 7,487,574 
Cutlery and platedware i a 519,054| 1,446,413 2,069,137 1,491,100} 1,744,269] 2,189,765 
Tools of trade +: 445,357| 881,357) 1,758,739] 1,857,463] 2,240,096] 2,623,643 
Motor cars, chassis, bodies, and parts... 3,186,976] 4,723,684] 11,605,831) 25,022,337] 58,137,010) 61,736,699 
Vehicles, other oa Se 1,861,117} 2,302,243; 4,198,414 6,753,802| 10,066,217] 8,067,336 
Rubber and rubber manufactures |! 200,306 809,037! 1,280,532] 2,649,919] 5,449,978! 6,057,727 
Crockery . on on 459,431) 1,401,453) 2,493,755] 2,931,035] 3,070,831, 2,996,755 
Glass and glassware. oe oe 331,354 960,544) 1,491,598: 1,602,518] 1,842,361] 2,134,836 
Paper, printing .. - 939,577| 320,974 863,910| 1,464,917] 3,068,337] 5,571,141 
Stationery and paper manufactures _. 1,611,107] 2,918,763 4,684,388 4,961,000} 4,998,539] 5,695,389 
Cinematograph films be ae 64,911 62,065 113,279 224,706 224,640 240,617 
Toys 7 41,380) 307,218 515,829 727,406| 1,230,482! 1,889,846 
Optical, surgical and scientific instru- | | 
ments .. . 531,743] 1,391,630, 2,758,527] 4,170,968] 3,892,768] 4,734,957 
Drugs, chemicals, and fertilizers és 2,608,761] 4.380,792 5,086,256 5,884,841} 5,970,494, 9,846,029 
Arms and explosives ei 1,086,882 604,657 874,176 1,440,985] 1,087,066, 1,454,774 
Musical instruments, pianos, ‘ete. 65,205 85,791 226,399) 378,566 496,075 554,594 
Prefabricated houses and buildings « ae ae as 24,695} 1,436,425| 5,861,500 
All other articles .. ‘ae 8,291,447] 11,890,601} 20,692,038! 26,797,342] 32,679,859 49,487,340 
' 
| 
Total Imports . ++ | 46,094,294] 74,573,189] 132,238,435] 209,312,854 |278, 747,974 dee rae 
‘ a 

















(a) Includes outside packages £8,118,699. 


4. Exports of Principal Articles of Australian Produce.—{i) Quantities. The following 
table shows the quantities of the principal articles of Australian produce exported to the 
United Kingdom during the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 compared with the year 1938-39. 
The articles are shown in the order in which they appear in the detailed classification. 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES EXPORTED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM : QUANTITIES, 
AUSTRALIA, 
Articie. 1938-39. | 1946-47. i 1947-48. 1948-49 1949-50. | I1950~51. 
Butter ae dus centl. 2,170,515 7,166,400] 1,703,202 1,622,522] 1,562,245! 968,505 
Cheese... . . ” 347,991 410,437 391,723 484,503] 402,482 317,415 
Eggs in shell eit =O doz. | 10,069,570] 16,385,676] 13,354,405] 18,112,045] 20,192,785] 11,015,622 
Beef i“ s0 ‘ee centl. 2,477,128] 1,524,622 2,120,260 1,514,838] 1,369,229] 1,134,084 
Lamb... ace on Py 1,557,485] 1,110,651 1,006,368) 803,294] 1,153,258 335.457 
Mutton .. 6 ea - 253,074 453,870 138,245 232,358 638,947; 44,702 
Pork St ee o 301,204 158,624 21,721 168,488 117,353 92,498 
Meats, preserved in ‘tins be = 116,553 692,083 605,432 853,144 877,675 692,724 
Milk and creamy. ae a 28,806) 105,070 65,820) 78,96€ 255,520 41,822 
Fruits, dried ae on 8 1,173,664 555,055 729.356] 523,40) 250,641 484,854 
i fresh an Pe 4 2,023,970) 155,537] 1,203,008 842,923] 1,059,385] 1,597,287 
Barley .. <% Bie 9 1,027,052 218,009; 1,093,172 1,984,618] 1,765,731] 2,222,662 
Wheat... re ee bus. | 32,234,617 31 17,225,932] 34,523,448) 9,435,385| 21,816,784 
Flour a ia centl. 2,379,151} 1,999,078) 1,127,312 4,670,894 704,711| 2,259,065 
Sugar (cane) Se ton 391,497 14,939 58,791 321,425 328,423 233,819 
Wine .. Bal. | 3,507,410] 2,041,764{ 2,157,016] 1,368,811 613,546] — 701,024 
Wool (in terms of greasy woo!) centl. | 4,125.467) 3,220,389 4,375,152] 4,823,273] 5,304,441) 3,701,017 
Pearl-shell 6 ewt. 20,877 674 2,562 1,623 3,013 2,536 
Tallow (unrefined). . 167,695 3.527] 7,202 77,286 220,228 143.896 
Timber, undressed, ‘including Logs (a) 
sup. ft. | 13,188,491] 6,566,546] 9,029,426} 7,025,097] 15,317,864] 7,265,623 
Soap cent]. 9,746 3.528 315 3.91C 8,529! 1,774 


(a) Excludes undressed timber not measured in super. ft. 


(ii) Values. 


The values of the principal articles of Australian produce exported to 


the United Kingdom during the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 compared with the year 
1938-39 are shown in the table hereunder :— 
































PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES EXPORTED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM: VALUES, 
AUSTRALIA. 
( £.) 
Articie. 1938~39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 

Butter .. ae ae ++ | 12,127,260] 10,961,846} 18,998,468] 20,667,18c| 21,155,046] 14,495,143 
Cheese .. oes “4 +. | 1,019,681] 1,694,562] 2,307,637] 3,177,808} 2,971,383] 2,602,613 
Eggs in shell Se ve 631,976] 1,301,317] 1,438,515] 2,153,18€| 2,515,172] 1,481,416 
Meats... a ie «+ | 10,581,318] 15,749,606] 17,657,559] 21,740,064] 26,792,619] 19,926,998 
Milk andcream .. a a 88,116) 355,669} 239,996 399,540| 1,360,117] 161,948 
Fruits, dried a i -. | 2,045,646} 1,331,754] 1,764,969) 1,334,705 739,734, 2,293,586 
s% fresh oe 1,400,613 258,176 2,261,953 1,579,826] 1,816,317] 3,783,823 
» preserved in ‘Yquia :: 1,041,385] 1,774,797] 1,996,066] 2,622,703} 1,697,395] 2,252,966 
Barley .. 5 ae 278,026) 306,136] 2,164,659] 2,198,773] 2,042,010] 2,819,764 
Wheat . an 4:443,613 2} 14,751,498] 26,887,685] 6,215,373] 15,416,578 
Fiour.. “é ats 795,518] 3,387,817] 2,402.909] 8,928,246] 1,097,639] 4,109,729 
Sugar (cane) a . 3,685,761 367,947| 1,773,324] 10,284,454] 10,596,574] 8,855,023 
Wine. ah : de 896,659 788,635| 1,136,208 681,764 187, 299,654 
Hides and skins : 813,201| 1,989,282 1,973,287 2,733:807| 3,304,804] 5,864,721 
Wool... ea es 18,513,175| 26,376,781| 51,967,264] 80,495,032/114,983,345/193,598,412 
Pearl-shell o 90,777 20,911 56,626 37,807 54,162 63,645 
Tallow (unrefined). . we a 137,464 12,646) 34,614 519,177] 1,022,017 529,139 
Lead bullion Sia aes ‘A 2,050,659| 2,685,057} 5,064,380") 4,123,639) 4.466,023 
Lead, pig ae a 4,198,486] 6,478,830} 7,927,031) 12,305,526) 9,961,854] 9,898,125 
Zinc bars, etc. a oe 281,454} 1,385,999 1,504,186] 3,113,152) 2,775,684! 4,602,204 
Leather .. %s 320,322 670,463 750,204 595,010 554,001 956,918 
Timber, undressed, ‘including logs (a) 152,394 203,242 340,030 268,213 594,193 317,106 
Soap eae hs an fen 21,489 5,916 1,959 20,78¢ 21,953, 7,500 

Gold a on oa axe 1,990,948 bs 3,828,787 1,307 1,177 +. 
Silver... ‘ie ae Bi 21,794 36,945] 1,069,052] - 1,274,605} 1,958,670) 2,577,263 
All other articles .. 2.906.840] 1.411.742] 14,055,381] 19,834,560] 17,664,153| 17,715,237 

Total Exports (Australian Pro- 

duce)... 68.393.916' 88.921.679' 155,087.23! 228,919,874'236,225,218 319,095,532 





(a) Excludes undressed timber not measured in super. ft. 


5. Proportion of Trade from United Kingdom and Competing Countries.—Since 1908 


permanent resident Commissioners appointed by the British Board of Trade have been 
located in Australia for the purpose of advising manufacturers and merchants in the 
United Kingdom with regard to Australian trade affairs. From 8th August, 1907, the 
Commonwealth Customs Tariffs have provided preferential rates of Customs Duties on 
certain goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom with the object of 
assisting the British manufacturer to retain or improve his position in this market in 
relation to other countries. The main provisions in these Acts relating to preference 
are dealt with on previous pages in this Chapter. 
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In an investigation into the relative position occupied by the United Kingdom in 
the import trade of Australia, the comparison must, of course, be restricted to those 
classes of goods which are produced or manufactured in the United Kingdom. The 
imports into Australia include many commodities, such as tea, rice, raw coffee, 
unmanufactured tobacco, petroleum products, copra, timber, etc., which the United 
Kingdom could not supply. These items, in addition to others not available from that 
country, have, therefore, been omitted from the computation following. 

The imports into Australia have been classified under nine headings, and the trade 
of the United Kingdom therein is compared with that of France, Germany, Japan, and 
the United States of America. These countries have been selected as the principal 
competitors in normal times with the United Kingdom for the trade of Australia under 
the specified headings. Totals for the years 1913, 1938-39, 1949-50 and 1950~51 


are shown in the following table. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF PRODUCTS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES : VALUE. 






































( 4.) 
1 i i 
| United 
; | United | All 
Nature of Imports. Year. Kingdom. : France. | Germany.| Japan. ie re. Countries. 
: IgI3 .. Pe 2,815 10,987 6,360. 263,250 862,574 
Foodstuffs of animal | J 1938-39 342,323, 1,132 624] 200,217; = 307,528| 1,823,802 
origin 1949-50 891,381} 52,189, 24,230) 116 147,402] 3,744,522 
1950-5I | 1,365,547 30,969 73,204 216, 276,515] 4,970,397 
1913 .. | 1,117,301 312,550, 130,543 1,537 2,553] 1,772,345 
Spirituous and 1938-39 699,816 66,852 4,925 179 1345 820,762 
alcoholic Hquors 1949-50 973,020 102,914 782 2 99I| 1,169,286 
1950-51 | 1,126,592 186,848 7453 11 1,656| 1,463,567 
1913 .. | 11,153,851 8 {2} 1,558,58 221 67 18,145,11 
Apparels ee { 1938-39 1raaet02 408,608 ‘sa234 2,904,392 sarees 20,242,952 
tarea area | 34350 | BS7OSa7") HBSERss  Seatshal Seeridex| a0Subo5| BeGee'ero 
| 17953504, 3,304,837 565,554) 3,161, 348,133 {138,668,670 
i 
aoe 2,656,48 2,166,366 6,96 474) 4 

ae, metal enh fesse peso aad ghee sip ed voreae ip aged Ecard 
neenioe? a 1949-50 |158,056,464! 5,278,427] 5,205,396] 5,353,785] 31,842,243]227,343,500 
1950-51 |189,771,334| 8.354,867] 10,503,634] 11,122,533 36,497,365 |289,832,968 
. 1913 .. | 1,628,836 19,960] 242,547 9,699] 367,420} 2,853,186 
Paper and station- 1938-39 3,358,030 58,792 361,085 100,831 424,732) 7,051,557 

P' 
ery 1949-50 | 9,893,401 183,340 19,115 317| 722,616] 18,882,949 
1950-51 | 14,617,059 239,679 531,914] 79,217| 821,487) 30,594,790 
.| (1923 -. 474,468 80,160 240,003 17,573 125,802| 1,312,745 
ee ak bes 1938-39 313,843 35,715 197,068 199,848 139,058] 1,632,030 
oods 1949-50 | 3,469,357 861,749 177,359 573 42,654) 6,514,440 
1950-51 | 4,329,024 594,375 447,008: 617 28,069) 8,913,379 
1913 .. 591,742 36,630 412,483 19,563 57,239] 1,425,093 
Earthenware, 1938-39 | '1,078,691 19,357 233,161 208,600} 102,437| 2,122,650 
cements, glass, etc.| | 1949-50 | 6,803,448 82,499 9,432 122,682 228,520! 9,074,347 
1950-51 7:310,736 201,363 43,088 315,922 431,264} 11,120,179 
1913 .- 928,972 223,382 276,858 126,677 191,828) 2,477,420 
Drugs, chemicals, 1938-39 2,608,761 223,691 543,480; 54,322] 1,144,194| 6,382,351 
and fertilizers 1949-50 | 5,970,494 681,285 110,707 41,094) 1,043,415] 12,091,046 
1950-51 | 9,846,029] 1,162,583] 1,062,570] 165,852, 1,407,789] 18,692,989 
‘Rubber and leather I9I3.. 441,634 62,517: 315,873 626 394,870} 1,562,810 
and manufactures 1938-39 282,345 5,676 54,006 43,565 130,228] 1,926,142 
_ thereof, and sub- |{)) 1949-50 | 5,965,381 74,730 52,128 529] 581,602) 11,259,439 
stitutes therefor I950-5I 6,726,409 _ 255700) 40,483, 9 430,605] 30,448,092 
: 1913 .. | 29,267,278] 1,810,363) 5,354,247 622,225] 5,445,294] 50,135,071 
Total, above-men- 1938~39 | 40,923,102 940,700) 3,620,904 3,899,983! 10,421,150] 77,654,086 
- tioned tmports 1949-50 |257,808,322| 9,272,060] 5,703,013] 6,535,466, 36,142,949] 389,840,749 
1950-5r 318,798,234] 14,331,226] 13,275,508) 14,846,038 42,242,853/534,705,031 
: 1913 .. | 37,270,765] 2,022,993} 6,397,948] 864,944! 9,927,795] 72,905,553 
Total imports (tess 1938-39 | 46,077,981] 1,172,072] 4,709,581] 4,666,238] 16,697,927/110,582,986 
bnilion and specie) |) 1949-50 |278,747,172| 10,644,550| 6,583,657| 6,999,011 52,238,898|536,124,083 
1950-514 356,880,713] 16,414,389] 14,725,809 ene 60,876,243 |741,378,161 





(a) Includes outside packages. 
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Stated as percentages the figures in the preceding table are shown below. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF PRODUCTS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES : PROPORTIONS 
FROM EACH COUNTRY. 
(Per Cent.) 





United 
< United Al 
Nati ts. Year. = 7 . é 
Nature of Imports ear Kingdom. France Germany Japan. bf es Countries. 








1913 .. 31.77 
1938-39 18.77 
1949-50 24.80 
1950-51 27-47 


Ee zo 63.04 . 17.64 7.37 0.09 O.14 100.00 


0.33 1.27 0.74 30.52 100,00 
0.06 0.03 10.98 16.86 100.00 
1.39 0.65 aS 3.94 100.00 
0.62 1.47 a 5.560 100.00 


Foodstuffs of 
animal origin 


1938-39 85.26 | 8.15 0.60 0.02 0.16 r00.00 
1949-50 83.21 | 8.80 0.07 oe 0.08 100.00 
1950-51 76.98 ' 132.77 0.51 oe O.II 100.00 


Spirituous and 
alcoholic Hquors 


1913 .. 61.48 : 4.82 8.59 2.39 3-13 100,00 


Apparel, _ textiles, 1938~39 536.51 | 2.32 2.84 14.33 1.59 100,00 


and mauufac- 





























1949-50 65.94 1.96 0.10 1.02 1.54 100,00 
tured fibres 1950-51 66.36 2.38 0.41 2.28 1.69 100,00 
[| (1913 -- 64.17. 1.00 10.98 0.04 17.62 100.00 
Mee cud tint 1938-39 58.34 ' 0.17 4.63 0.54 22.02 100,00 
chinery 1949-50 69.52 | 2.32 2.2 2.35 14.00 100.00 
1950-51 65.49 ° 2.88 3.62 3.84 12.60 100,00 
: frrg ee 57-09 j 0.70 8.50 0.34 12.88 100.00 
Paper and station- 1938-39 47.62! 0.83 5.12 1.43 6.02 100.00 
ery 1949-50 52.39 | 0.97 0.10 se 3.83 100,00 
1950-51 47.78 | 0.78 1674 0.26 2.69 100.00 
: 1913 .. 36.14 | 6.11 18,28 1.34 9.58 100.00 
Peace aa poe 1938-39 19.23 2.19 12.07 12.25 8.52 100.00 
ands. 1949-50 53-26 13.23 2.72 0.0r 0.65 100,00 
i 1950-51 48.57 6.67 5.02 0.0r 0.31 100.00 

I 
1913 .. 41.52 | 2.57 28.94 1.37 4.02 100,00 
Earthenware, 1938-39 50.82 0.91 10.98 9.83 4.83 100.00 
cements, glass, ete. | ) 1949-50 74.97 O.9r o.10 1.35 2.52 100,00 
1950-51 65.74 1.81 0.39 2.84 3.88 100.00 
‘ 193 .- 37-49 9.02 11.18 5.11 7.94 100.00 
Drugs, chemicals, 1938-39 40.87 3.50 8.52 0.85 17.93 100.00 
and fertilizers 1949-50 49.38 5-63 0.92 0.34 8.63 | 100.00 
1950-51 52.67 6.22 5.68 0.89 7-53 100.00 
Rubber and leather 1913 .. 28.26 4.00 20.21 0.04 25.27 100.00 
and manufactures | J 1938-39 14.66 0.29 2.80 2.26 6.76 100.00 
thereof, and sub- 1949-50 52.98 0.66 0.46 -_ 5.17 100.00 
stitutes therefor 1950-51 22.09 0.84 0.13 _ 1.41 100.00 
1913 .. 58.38 3.61 10.68 I.24 10.86 109.00 
Total, above-men- 1938-39 52.69 1.21 4.66 §.02 13.42 100.00 
tioned articles 1949-50 66.13 2.38 1.46 1.68 9.27 100,00 
1950-51 59-63 2.68 2.48 2.78 7.90 100.00 
1913... 52.37 2.84 8.99 1.22 13.95 100,00 
Total tmports (lesa 1938-39 42.67 3.06 4-26 4.22 15.10 100.00 
bullion and specie)! ) 1949-50 53-07 2.03 1.25 1.33 9.94 100.00 
| 1950-51 48.14 2.25 1.99 2.08 8.21 100.00 








The total value of the commodities included in the competitive classes increased 
from £50,135,071 in 1913 to £77,654,086 in 1938-39 and to £389,840,749 in 1949-50. 
In 1950-51 it had increased to £534,705,031. The principal classes of competitive imports 
are metals, metal manufactures and machinery (value £289,768,944 in 1950-51) and 
apparel, textiles and manufactured fibres (value £138,668,670 in 1950-51). The value 
of goods included in these two group represented 80.3 per cent. of the total value of 
competitive commodities during 1950-51. 

In 1938-39 the United Kingdom supplied 52.69 per cent. of the total value of 
competitive goods. In 1913 the corresponding figure was 58.38 per cent. and in 1950 51 
59.63 per cent. 
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The share of Japan in the competitive trade increased in proportion to other countries 
from 1.24 per cent. in 1913 to 5.02 per cent. in 1938-39. Owing to the effects of war 
it was reduced to 0.06 per cent. in 1946-47. In 1950-51 it was 2.78 per cent. 


The proportion of the United States of America in the competitive trade improved 
from 10.86 per cent. in 1913 to 13.42 per cent. in 1938-39 and to 20.28 per cent. in 
1947-48, but had fallen to 7.9 per cent. in 1950-51. 


The proportion of France declined from 3.61 per cent. in 1913 to 1.21 per cent. in 
1938-39 but in 1950-51 had risen to 2.68 per cent. 


The proportion of the competitive imports supplied by Germany was 10.68 per cent. 
jn 1913, and 4.66 per cent. in 1938-39. In conseguence of the war, the proportion of 
imports from Germany fell to 0.52 per cent. during 1948-49 but has since risen 
and in 1950-51 was 2.78 per cent. 


§ 8. Trade with Eastern Countries. 


1. Imports of Merchandise from Eastern Countries—The values of imports into 
Australia from Eastern countries during the year 1938-39 and the years 1946-47 to 
1950-51 are shown in the following table. The principal commodities imported in 1950-51 
according to countries of origin were :—Ceylon—Tea, £9,184,232; India—Bags and 
Sacks, £12,985,393, Cotton and Linen Piecegoods, £5,939,370, Hessians, £2,916,760, 
Tea, £3,723,003; Malaya—Crude Rubber, £17,580,811 ; Singapore—Crude Rubber, 
£2,053,753, Petroleum Spirit, £5,391,715, Solar and Residual Oil, £2,219,205 ; _Indonesia— 
Crude Rubber, £1,326,361, Kerosene, £3,533.330, Petroleum Spirit, £9,510,016, Residual 
and Solar Oil, £4,735,910; Japan-—Cotton and Linen Piecegoods, £2,346,516, Iron and 
Steel, £8,503,414. 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE INTO AUSTRALIA FROM EASTERN COUNTRIES. 














(£7000.) 
Country of Origin. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
British Countries— | 
Borneo .. He bs 215 1,475 3,414 | 4,145 4,578 5,673 
Ceylon... - a 957 6,570 8,133 7,512 8,936 11,317 
Hong Kong . .- 4r 121 252 647 790 1,915 
India os 3,272 17,444 26,698 25,862 27,664 35.424 
Malaya, Federation ‘of 5 1,029 3,140 | 3,862 4,028 4,926 20,647 
Pakistan . we ik oe) } e 102 1,228 7,290 
Singapore — a es - +: 392 4,655 7,308 10,502 
Foreign Countries— | 
Burma .. ine a 30 5} 23 27 30 13 
China... a 526 1,148 | 1,667 2,542 1,451 2,657 
Chinese Dependencies— | ! 
Formosa . os oo r| } 
Kwantung aie - : ‘ 
Manchuria ~ yee 17 : 5 14 
French Devaandes— ‘ \ i 
India (French) . se I 18 | 1! a 2 sg 
Indo-China es I 8 | 2] 14 j 51 5I 
Tndonesia, Republic of ex 8,116 213 45429 11,097 14,750 21,788 
Japan... re 4,666 697 1,433 1,711 6,999 15,595 
Korea Ss 3% oo a ; 1 “+ T 8 
Philippines Republic a 138 43 48 14 69 52 
Portuguese sa aaa ; ‘ 
India .. a te oe ! : a 
Timor . os os . 3 ; . a 79 
Siam (Thailand) os 3 16 20 | 27 | 83 103 
Soviet Russia (Pacific Ports) t a 1 9./ a 104 140 
Total ay E 319,012 30,883 | 50,384 62,383 , 78,883 |(a}132,268 














(a) Tacludes outside packages. 


2. Exports.—(i) Principal Articles. The following table shows the value of exports 
of Australian and other produce from Australia to Eastern countries for the years 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1950-51. The countries concerned in this trade are Borneo (British), 
Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Federation of Malaya, Pakistan, Singapore, China 
and Chinese dependencies, French dependencies in India and Indo-China, Republic of 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Philippines Republic, Portuguese Possessions in India and 
Timor, Siam and Soviet Union Pacific Coast Ports. 
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TOTAL EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA TO EASTERN COUNTRIES. 
( £7000.) 
ean : = Ses 
Article. 1938-39. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948~49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Biscuits .. 37 109 47 8 3)! a 
Butter 588 563 \ 680 \ 982 | 1,468 ! 1,742 
Cheese 44! 474 | 37 484 428 | 341 
Coal at 126 | | sed Sa as 
Fruits— | 
Fresh .. 166 847 923 864 gor 882 
Dried and preserved 43 319 203 301 255 333 
Grain and pulse— 
Wheat 2,403 3,800 19,661 17,066 33,990 18,133 
Flour .. Je 3,037 14,260 | 18,116 16,636 18,970 18,682 
Other (prepared ‘and unprepared) os 7° 2,605 1,798 4,932 2,710 4,542 
Hay, chaff, and oompressed soedan 16 53 33 34 63 65 
Horses... ! 86 136 | 169 86 113 | QI 
Infants’ and invalids’ food . 194 611 | 875 1,120 1,147 1,289 
Tron ore .. 52 as 56 ia me | <w 
Tron and steel (scrap) 283 13 12 4 1 4 
Jams and jellies 45 648 336 108 156 | 275 
Lard and refined animal fats" 26° 362 62 23 | 40 578 
Lead, pig : 13 347 256 57 533 ! 1,399 
Leather .. 134 | 831 | 358 730 955 | 1,202 
Meats— ' \ 
Bacon and hams 95 220 309 | 333 395 436 
Other meats 274 2,404 1,303 1,339 1,717 2,389 
Milk and cream... 437 3,051 2,784 4,060 3,042 4,454 
Pearl-shell and trochus-shell 43 Io 5 37 18 126 
Sandalwood 42 KIO | 33 36 ae 80 
Skins, hoofs, horns, ‘bones, and sinews” 176 77:4 12 109 212 I,2mr 
Tallow (unrefined). . = ‘ 156 333 | 385 | 413 306 106 
Timber (undressed) 63 151 \ 152 } 34 79 2 
went = 4,181 3,580 35937 | 8,104 14,535 | $5,549 
nc— \ 
Bars, blocks, ingots, etc. .. 597 1,257 | 398 14 497 499 
Concentrates... oe ae 15 os : ae ie . 
Other merchandise a ve 1,393 \(@)_23,013 | 23,901 10,833 8,358 12,850 
Total merchandise on 14,835 60,184 67,031 { 68,747 91,492 127,281 
Specie, and gold and silver bullion :- 934 I | 145 5, 1 
Total Exports ie a 15,769 60,185 67,031 65,892 | 91,492 127,282 








(a) Includes yarns, textiles and apparel, £4,502,536, and metals and machinery, £5,872,565. 


(ii) Destination of Exports of Merchandise. 


The next table shows the destination of 


merchandise exported to Eastern countries during the year 1938-39 and the years - 


1946-47 to 1950-51. 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FROM AUSTRALIA TO EASTERN COUNTRIES. 

















( £7000.) 
7 
Country of Destination. 1938-39. | 1946-47. ) 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
British Countries— 
Borneo .. oe 13 575 390 362 4It 661 
Ceylon 423 7,116 | 10,213 9,341 6,070 8,950 
Hong Kong 475 6,622 | 6,305 3,918 6,848 5,968 
India, 1,942 13,029 , 26,089 25,985 37,034 21,981 
Malaya, Federation of I,91r 18,353 | 7,785 6,299 5,506 H 8,214 
Pakistan . oe | 2,273 362 1 950 
Singapore ae 6,481 : 71372 8,071 |! 10,875 
Foreign Countries— ‘ i ' 
Burmna 595 1,241 1,992 796 456 | 893 
China 3 3,023 | 6,067 . 2,757 , 1,439 502 | 850 
Chinese Dependencies— | | i] | 
Kwantung avs stl 61 ‘ : ; 
Manchuria F 2 ' 
French Dependencies— i | ‘ 
India (French) . i I “. i .- ' Ir 9 32 
Indo-China ; 55 407 | 685 | 288 45 | 63 
Indonesia, Republic of 2 1,373 486 132 1,140 | 507 3,243 
Japan... we 4,866 5,594 2,306 7,359 23,978 61,550 
Karea.. és 12 o 377 116 & 42 
Philippines Republic ae 499 454 256 514 654 | 478 
Portuguese sc 
India .. oe 96 82 | 221 223 | 251 
Timor . a <3 . 35 76 | 16 18 24 
Siam (Thailand) .. 120 110 245 5 591 730 | 877 
Soviet. Russia (Pacifie Ports) ; ae 676 | __1,380 
Totat a ++ | 74835 | 60,185 | 67,031 | 68,747 | 92,402 | 127,282 





The balance of trade with Eastern countries, which can be ascertained by comparison 
with the previous table, shows an excess of imports into Australia during the years 1938-39 
and 1950-51, and an excess of exports during the years 1946-47 to 1949-50. 
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CHaPrer XIJ.—TRabe. 


§ 9. Classified Summary of Australian Oversea Trade. 
1. Imports.—The following table shows, according to statistical classes, the value of 
imports into Australia during each of the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 compared with the 
year 1938-39. 


IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA : CLASSES. 






































( £.) 
Class. 1938-39. . 1946~47. 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1 1949-50. : 1950-51. 
eos fae a | 
I. Animal fondstufts, etc. 2 1,823.803| 1,501,780! 3,696,165 3,961,370 3,744,522| 4,970,397 
ff. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- i 
alcoholic beverages, etc. .. 4,511,869! 9,472,176| 16,520,830| 13,932,667, 20,693,683: 24,795,552 
III, Alcoholic liquors, etc. ne > 820,762' 381,101 762.354 984,863) 1 169,286: 1,463,567 
IV. Tobacco, etc. ee : 2,124,831] 4,187,720 7,721,388} 9,182,959, 12,394,839 16,436,773 
‘V. Live aniinals ea 208,402! 442,803) 384,879 486,888 491,629) 463,951 
VI. Animal! substances, ete. tira 2,214,204: 3:439,702| 35439,543, 2,926,404; 2,816,963: 3,789,260 
VII. Vegetabie substances, etc. .. 2,960,511} 9,188,319; 11,470.141| 13,150,323] 13,775,717, 24,907,839 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, etc. - | 20,241,952] 48,921,043! 96,065,101} 109,197,688 99,761,220'1 38,668,670 
IX. Oils, fats and waxes sf 9;:915,436 20,662,000: 34,756,532| 43,179,355; 52,382,412 60,325,442 
X. Paints and varnishes ae 662,049! I °074,081: 1,638,485 3,909,513, 1,813,611, 2,453,075 
XI. Stones and minerals, etc. 1,027,031! 2 2,427, 5731 2,837,113 3,637,527, 6,572,785 8,969,589 
XII. Metals, metal manufactures, i ! 
and machinery .. « } 35,652,840) 52,612,048! 85,378,948, 128,035,543|227,343,500,289,832,968 
XITI. Rubber and leather, etc. 1,926, rt42| 5 5,584,178) 5,352,188 6,695,123] 11,259,439' 30,448,092 
XIV. Wood and wicker, ete. 2,373,178! 3,792, orgi 4,876,815! 8,136,704, 8,821,897! 15,794,630 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. 2,122 1650; 3,644,596 7,250,489 7,841,593; 9,074,347) 11,120,179 
XVI. Paper and stationery 7,051,557| 13.409,947| 23,383,243, 21,060.945| 18,882,949] 30,594,790 
XVII. Jewellery, etc. ++ | 1,632,030, 3,052,169! 4,130,770] 4,914,539] 6,514,440| 8,913,379 
XVIII. Optical, surgical, and H 
scientific instruments ae 1,824,665 2,924,665] 4,410,447 5,848,521 6,089,266, 7,952,141 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, ete. ee 6,382,351} 9,577,915! 11,035,975! 11,877,918] 12,091,046 18,692,989 
XX. Miscellaneous (a) . 7:742;730; 12,051,961, 12,973,848; 17,095,687| 20,432,532; 31,684,878 
XXI. Gold and silver ; and bronze | 
specie .. oe 3,537,036, 1,142,427) 1,660,874 1,138,410: 1,944,760! 2,492,426 
— ane es 
| 
Total S oe ae EES 754:009 209,484,823] 339,746,128| 415,194,200,538,068,843:743,870,587 





(a) Includes Arms, Ammunition and Explosives. 
2. Exports.—In the following table the exports from Australia are shown according 
to the same classification as for imports, distinguishing (A) Australian produce ; 
(B) Other produce (re-exports) ; and (C) Total exports. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA : CLASSES. 



































( £.) netds parse he ctu 
! 
Class. | 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
A. AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 
I. Animal foodstuffs, ete. «+ | 27,222,912) 47,362,238 57,695,872} 73233,176} 79,858,521] 67,524,563 
II. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- i : | 
alcoholic beverages, etc. .. | 25,532,970] 52,328,828] 123,993,668] 152,567,6211137,583,016/163,202,205 
III. Alcoholic liquors, ete. 1,158,424] 2,074,179 2,063,703, 1,535,6c8, 940,077| 1,248,485 
IV. Tobacco, ete. 7 237,948 216,762 157,787) 141,429) 188,941 208,267 
V. Live animals é os 197,081 369,451 491,158 444,111 490,260 628,846 
VI. Animal substances, etc. ++ | 47,192,519{141,898,366} 161,732,920] 244,501,6811329,280,349/661,726,269 
Vii. Vegetable substances, ete. .. \ 297,564} 1,178,407 1,028,562 908,794) 1,039,116} 1,486,301 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, etc. " 446,032 10,158,320) 4,786,772 3,530,709] 2,701,921} 3,094,472 
IX. Oils, fats and waxes 611,633 928,557 1,389,143 2,337,034) 2,970,217| 3,578,053 
X. Paints and varnishes 173,399 370,347] 607,944) 463,870 504,835 7795419 
XI. Stones and minerals, etc. 3 2,667,077} 3,420,675 5,149,128: 6,424,902] 6,278,511] 12,006,015 
XII. Metals, metal manufactures 
and machinery .. 9,510,802] 27,864,190] 28,385,141] 37,190,355] 30,167,829] 38,221,707 
XIII. Rubber and leather, etc. 745,190; 3,032,764 1,910,135 1,802,304} 2,118,916| 2,925,700 
XIV. Wood and wicker, ete. 1,066,288! 1,221,617 1,673,343 1,962,946} 2,176,735} 1,656,888 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. 209,637 654,439 495,772 374,088 538,915 729,965 
XVI. Paper and stationery ne 364,928! 1,008,225 753,103, 822,441 885,191} . 1,084,726 
XVII. Jewellery, etc. a | 105,803 524,201 364,451 312,766 285,953 517,178 
XVIII. Optical, surgical, and 
scientific instruments 150,709 582,553) 700,998 743,332 816,938! 829,540 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, etc. 717,667| 4,484,779 35143,487| 2,786,906; 2,887,047} 5,052,543 
XX. Miscellaneous (a) Par) 915,711] 4,605,560 3:251,744 4,088,8331 4,728,339} 6,431,463 
XXI. Gold and silver; and bronze z ! 
specie .. ee an EROSEAON 79,108 4:940,854 1,396,509] 2,020,122] 2,681,808 
2 | -- \ 
Total . - on £38473:761 3043453 56 404,725,685] 537,569.505}608,461,7481975,614,413 





(a) Includes Arms, Ammunition and Explosives. 
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EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA : CLASSES—continued. 
































(£.) 
ee ee 22 - 
i f 
Class. | 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 
| 
B. OTHER Propuce: R5-EXPORTS. 
H { | 
I. Animal foodstuffs, ete. . | 28,537 224,168; 94,204 111,566 24,570| 27,782 
[f. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- , - | 
alcoholic beverages, etc. 66,886 374:356! 188,884 248,275 362,760] 384,179 
Ut. Alcoholic liquors, ete. wt 42,820, 30,103} 21,948 32,621 31,576) 34,893 
IV. Tobacco, ete. Se es 112,997 8,073 64,308} * 167,394) 119,190 42,927 
V. Live animals - aut 19,687 5,825 11,978 10,690) 28,972 11,044 
VI. Animas! substances, ete. ‘ 136,279 84,061 50,044 25,048) 36,897 245,796 
VII. Vegetable substances, ete. .. ' 9,092, 23,684 66,826) 58,695 36,658 42,249 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, etc. .. | 222,819; 493,399} 2,084,709) 321,175 424,939 612,762 
IX. Oils, fats and waxes sey YOU,ZII 671,038 673,423 465,552] 343,066) = 525,682 
X. Paints and varnishes wi 4,853 8,814 9,006) 3,063 4,842 3,649 
XI. Stones and minerals, ete... | 2,443 26,930, 51,637' 16,989 11,030 22,049 
XII. Metals, metal msnufactures, ' 
and machinery .. +. | 547;549| 1,310,224] 1,170,946{ 1,658,48t) 2,043,636] 2,060,743 
XIII. Rubber and leather, etc. .. |! 10,873 126,246 51,141 9,640 27,681 22,407 
XIV. Wood and wicket, etc. is 42,987 14,281 56,833 §0,12¢ 51,338 49,665 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. ae 9.428 27,123 20,487! 20,393 11,158 21,931 
XVI. Paper and stationery we 128 "388 115,890 96,710; 137,718 99,274 64,264 
XVII. Jewellery, etc. ie 74,188 33,465 27,136 82,74 96,861 78,716 
XVIII. Optical, surgical, and 
scientific instruments... 234,004 99,674 165,027 198,276 313,341 317,104 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, etc. sie 48,518 179,646 128,155 137.674 167,891 142,252 
XX. Miscellaneous 164,647, 677,371 181,488) = 1,173,063 975,750] 1,453,327 
XXI. Gold and silver ; and bronze 
specie .. 3,011,845! 40,695 24,654 173,120) 23,441 18,354 
\ 
| 
Total +: + + 5,020,553] 4,575,066] 5,238,644} 5,103,203) 5,234,871] 6,181,774 








C. Tora, Exports: AUSTRALIAN Propucr AND RE-ExPorts. 














1, Animal foodstuffs, etc. ws 27,251,449) 47,586,406} 57,790,076] 73,344.74] 79,883,091] 6 2, 
TI. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- 2 ei acta amines: 
alcoholic beverages, etc. .. } 25,599,856} 52,703,184} 124,182,552] 152,815,896)137,945,776|163, 586,384 
{{I. Alcoholic liquors, etc. a I,201,2441 2,104,282 2,085,651 1,568,229 971,653} 1,283,378 
IV. fobacca, ete. . aS 350,945 224,835; 222,095 308,823! 308,131 251.194 
VY. Live animals ae 216,768 375,276 502,236 454,801 519,232 639,890 
VI. Aninial substances, ete. +» | 47,328 57981141,982,427 161,782,964] 244,527,629/329,317,246|661,972,065 
VIL. Vegetable substances, etc. .. 306,956, 1,202,091 1,095,388 967,489} 1,075,774] 1,528,550 
VOI. Apparel, textiles, etc. ae 668, 85rl 10,651,719 6,871,481 3,851,884] 3,126,860} 3,707,234 
{X. Oils, fats and waxes 2 713,344) 1,599,595 2,062,566) 2,802.58¢] 3,313,283] 4,103,735 
X. Paints and varnishes ie 178,252) 379,161 616,950) 466,933 509,677 783,068 
XI. Stones and minerals, etc. bee 2,669, 520° 31447,605 5,200,765 6,441,891} 6,289,541] 12,028,064 

XI. Metals, metal manufactures 
and machinery .. ++ | 10,058, 353; 29,174,414] 29,556,087} 38,848,873] 32,211,465| 40,282,450 
XUN. Rubber and leather, etc. ns 756,063 3,159,010, 1,961,276) 3,811,944] 2,146,597] 2,948,107 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. 8 X,109,275' 1,235,898 1,730,176) 2,013,066] 2,228,073} 1,706,553 
KV. Earthenware, etc. .. eis 219,065 681,562 §16,259) 394,43) 550,073 751,896 
XVI. Paper and stationery aa 493,316; 1 2124,115) & 49,813) 960,15¢ 984,465] 1,148,990 
SVIL. Jewellery, etc. dt oa 179,991 557,660; 391,587 395,506 382,814 595,894 
XVI. Optical, surgical, and : | 

scientific instruments vs 384,713. 682,227 66,025) 941,611) 1,130,279} 1,146,644 
sa beat opus ete. Ne chee 41664425, 3,271,642 2,924.58¢ 3,054,938 5,194,794 

. scellancous (a) .. 1,080,358  5,372:931 9433-6232 3261 ,896) 04,0: 884, 
XXI. Gold and silver; and bronze ; , sites $193:28 el each aaa 
specie .. +. | 18,963,012: 119,803 4,965,508 1,569,689] 2,043,563| 2,700,162 
ead, Ge bieew pe ns fe an 

1 

Total a oe iesisiiea cuaarmnese 409,954,329] 542,672,708 613,696,619)981,796,187 





(a) Inctudes Arma, AMMunition and Explosives. 


. Imports of Principal Articles—The next table shows the quantity, where available. 
and the value of the principal articles imported into Australia during the years 1946-47 
to 1950-51 compared with the year 1938-39. The articles are shown in the order in 
which they appear in the detailed classification. 


Cuaprer XII.— TRADE. 
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PR 
INCIPAL COMMODITIES IMPORTED : 
: AUSTRALIA, 
Article. 2 tebe 
Fi 938-39. | 1946-47. 1947-48. © 1948 7 eae 
ish, preserved in tins Tb: | 28,908,0891- 8 oor 49- | 1949-50. ! 1950-51 
NR 379,009 2 . 
Cocoa beans .. ie 1,078,755 bieaae 20,572.917| 19,563,423] I ; 
. | 4,048,865] 17,6 : 2,298,253, 2 7,474,837! 22,92 
Cocoa butter - 138,464 Ae ahs 26,540,589 isitnslese 2,092,931) Br ries 
fs 9382) 2 : XT] 29,16 : 3 
earn 4 34,740,189} 520056 2,428,435 rage otal oie 5/820! rgaae.680 
dchicory .. | 4 2233) 63,499 ‘Be 1335| 2,495,624, yee 1,850,885 
Edibl reas 9,202,512 5 599529, 730,552| 1, 40,584 6,354,407 
la nuts .. ot Ib. | 17 105,936 : 406,381 9a arrao: 7,400,938 saa oe: 1,951,972 
Tea £ | 297, 51 6,761,870 10,152, o 501,945, 964, 6,061,792 
1336) 461,1 152,646; 9,836, 964,618; 1,088 
Whisky my, | 49430394] sa bsols07, sa.szz049 Hated sabhase ares 
3830,487 rs 522,049 2,5 1137) 1.88 
ae Baan pf.gal. 323,340 397) 846! 30,189,590 wets 578c| 54,733,541! 61,2 7,126 
‘0 and pre e| 6 74,972 28 7:723| 11,828 1235,742 
Gopin parationsthereof £| 2 631,032 314,380 6230 220,216} 3 Meee 14,178,420 
Fibres to eeu, tage sen! ranges! 9.882959 822/275) _ J75.386 
: , * 
Pies aad-wiiie XL £1, 199,587! ee ae 382,959] 12,394839 76 epee 
Ww. = ra 10235441) 4535955 828) 1,399,223] 1 52,548 474,140 
ool 793,06: 33;  55441,71 3 636,244! 
g : { Ib. | 16,597.61 7| 1573257, 27388°266. 6,599,405 6°633,260 1,452,288 
eeds : £ aa 9! 5,314,918 10,6 ead 993,915 8387, 9 15,790,716 
Plastic ninteriala “: £ ser ar 4401755 pears 8.476.526 5 ABe eng: seste 
> 1,5 2490, Aaa 2005, 
Towels and towelli +. { owe Se 768°669) 1,345,008 poe 1,032,295, Soh eae 
Socks and stockings” = xk + | 954,382 116,788 79,859 ,901,021| 3,013,468 
Gloves ockings < 406,293 445,368 1,656,929 1,527,847 102,125, 104.74 
Hats and caps £ 495599 20,562 vee 2,482,696 phe 1,519,735 
Men’s and boys’ out, £ 420,050) 207.336 693,580] 2,644,120 marie :907) 1,451,204 
ET lect pee Se ras] “eltias| srsasa| "seg 
Trimmings and s . #«& 121,361 259% 558,551 oor 990,493 
Other ap ornaments 96,046] 182, 558,211| 1,207, 520,798) 912,6. 
parel and atti : £ 2,505} 1207,299] 1,146,56. 1658 
Carpets and attire £ 440,035] 1,603,60. 350,666, 702,136 »146,564] 1,664,7 
f ; . 2603, ; ’ 1064,736 
Floorcloths carpeting £ 3,011,703} 1,117 988! 2,715,093} 2,239 a 1,155,345! 1,38 
l . Fi 1239,336 2 »397,23' 
Piece ace : a eee vee saul aoa Rar 4415,834 pa iceee 3,785,004 
Cones pad suck ;  S4%T29] 644,927 ate ell a78e $B Polke 
on and linen £) 6 ‘ 386)384| 2.902,778| 3274, B06 
Silk and ra £ 49,330) 955,29) ‘ > 177 3,274,866 
1299 T,100,26 : + 
Woollen Grek £ §,501,674| 12,364,467] 261} 1,348,780 ‘ 
i aera epee sFonelats| 0608s] bo8is) 3p ree Sar 
ing sil ‘ : 565,617: esen 045,6 044) 391794, 
gepreciieomecs fT aaa, “else, “GdBtor| ‘Sagal "sof 
arms— ; ‘179, 683,906! 1539 °387,2 2900; 
en EL a peuer area aaeien B87ts] $265.05) xhagtaazs 
Cotton £ a 51; 12,619,995; 12,539 aaeh 33, 17,976 1,877,275 
Woollen £ 09,134) 1,653,494 ° 3,000,133; 13,015,571 
Other £ | 449534) 1.490,872 4,327,977|  5,232,271| 3,608 
Oils, in bulk— 3 55.192 sls Mamita aaa epee 3,608,092, 7,583,938 
2 gal. | $4,714,472] 8 779 366,614 260.10 750,721 
. 1714 4,112, 107} 149; 
Linseed oil at 753.424 P38 Ha #1 4,409,936] 111,407 deslevennne 49,482 
; 35; 3,622, > 51 a 
Lubricat: ; £ BSez} 80,303] ts 22,036), © 41051,275 Peete be arene 
ating (mineral) gal. | 15 Psy 72734 ee 2,081,703] paged 5,921,950 
Bek ¢ 1§391442] 26,3751543 bgiece: 1,838,496] 989, 2,104,712 
roleum, including crude gal. seusrr boogie: 3.034.410 53722.279 37,$131084 29/797, 188 
Residual and £ | 6,450,72 984,493] 486,345,0 1722,279| | 4,610,7 797,188 
solar . gal. |x30, 1724] 10,036,738 1345,051| 560,424,812)6. 745] 4,368,152 
: * |130,288,368|232,909,6 9! 16,340,640! 21,272,764 45,103,493|783,378,962 
Dry eotour oo rae optics ead sharse 
i. 149,840 9 7,305,094] To. 4161441514 5,202, 471,547,5 7 
Coal £ 347,377; 260,950] 343,279 090,468 11,287,213! eT are 
ar ton 867970 9 0,967 1,457,421] I 4 3,983] 413,131, peers 
Sulphur... nee 119,042 rove 3,974 aber 1,643,731 6a Z 
Tron and steel— £ 24302,004 2,104,857 BOiaee 863/025 x 499,805 597,806 
Pipes and tubes 539,982| 689,159 gether 2,297,783 TEEN 1,865,737 
a oe ih 2 Ed 
eos sheet S : 9 547304 73,952 : , 818,818} 2,499,695 Ser sgat 
Co ee = 5 og ee 0,282] 4,893,355] 6 71,742 320,559 
ypper 50,47 .303,506] 8 1,451,794] 3,0, 
“3 a cwt. 22 430,480 718 1543,753| 14,922,20 3,050,262 
Cutlery and plat £ sTI5 19,459 ,739| 1,534,560] 9,503, 9} 30,016,848 
Toolottade £| x25,043| 182,859) x 196,187] | 302,021 91505230; 12,541,981 
Motor cars, chassi £ 597,915, 1,494,595] 2, 1,330) 25514033) 4,0 1973; | 708,304 
wens . sis, bodies, and 971,730] 1,079,110 are 1,528,52 pps beet 7,924,776 
ire and m £ »361,165) — 2,294,56 2787141 2,339,0 
Electrical wanufactures oa. Ag 8,577,193] 13,756,669] 20. 9] 3,017,586 3,541, “ge 
pliances nery and ap- AIAI94 718,466 meee re 34,306,470) 73,1 
Electrical cabl a i £ 2213,863| 2,104,969 2 35:786! 74,159,936 
covered able and wire, { cwt. ae 4,891,127} 8 ; 831,368) 8,869,594 
Agricultural machin pelhian 1064 60,507 er 1926) 13,222,029] 18,707,82 
pate sworking tay art Soe ee pers 603,138} 1 St3. 388, FRE hee 23,271,968 
‘otive-power mach: a g| rx 29 311,199 8 3,984,839) 5 : 343,910 
Other machin achinery : r3 5,508,118] 1,774,855 775756 802,540 752,103] 4,557,08 
Rub es and machine: 2,844,624] 6,183, 4,252,510 315/050 1,582,674] 2.421, 3 
ubber and rubber sanctity £| 5,398,921 Hees 8,507,276! 7 Pere 4,016,409] 5 Bed 
£{ 5:398.921) 3,396,609] | 14,621,6 080,267] 27,26. 38302374 
7 §.42R.6 3672} 22,036, 4,743) 38,1 
-A2R.697 Parinahl 36 36,616] 32,604,518 2153,707 
ane Saal TH.6R> (Rn 43,045,566 
Ont 735 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IMPORTED; AUSTRALIA—continued. 
Article. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949~50. | 1950-51. 
Timber, undressed, includ- f sup. ft.)348,095,462|121,381,971| 134,410,207] 215,843,249|210,571,507313,849,634 
ing logs (a) a £ | 1,658,325] 3,055,652) ~ 3,576,206) 5,407,336] 5,466,552] 10,123,838 
Crockery £ 637:461| 1.449.547) 2,618,787! 3,018,288] 3,116,752] 3,073,887 
Glass and glassware §& 912,536] 1.429,075] 3,049,646] 2,471,704} 3,082,958] 4,015,111 
Paper, printing £ | 3,089,780| 5,112,149} 7,197,214 ae ba 71220;345 9,801,537 
oe ton 37,704 37,323 52,041 53,693 33,819 4,911 
Pulp for paper-making £ 366,564| 979,498} 2,091,462] 2,523,118] 1,255,700) 2,374,966 
Stationery and paper manu- 
factures a me £ | 2,375,837] 3.748,458) 5,254,387! 4,988,192] 5,571,600] 6,314,802 
Jewellery £ 383,088] 748,081) 1,199,661} 1,413,902] 1,532,058] 2,320,747 
Toys £ 212,656 350,633 563,409 764,818] 1,278,096] 2,063,420 
Timepieces re “i £ 356,048 § 795,503 Pervert esd 71453159 242585045 21563,318 
ji in. it. | 73,859,662] 81,666,820] 65,821,810] 107,498,516/109,892,369] 90,062,309 
Cinematograph films . g | 644,618] 644,728] 744,277] 1.034.980] 1,052,944] 1,076,434 
Surgical and dental appliances . . £ 421,007 929,235 1,215,125 1,179,987} 1,390,051] 2,229,872 
Drugs, chemicals, and tertilizers £} 6,382,350] 9,577,915] 11,035,975] 11,877,918] 12,091,046] 18,692,989 
Arms and explosives .. sé £ 1,231,323 4,562, 635 2,012,846 35242,599| 1,844,605) 2,471,281 
Musical instruments, pianos, etc. £ 200,368 137,882 433,649 626,065 686,517 908,394 
Prefabricated houses and nullting? £ fe acs 35,709] 1,532,374} 7,644,059 
All other articles £ | 26,084,671| 35,928,026] 55,331,225] 62,167,155] 72,384,641|110,413,134 
Total Imports .. ae £ |116,754,029}209,484,823! 339,746,128] 415,194,206/538,068,843/743,870,587 














(a) Excludes undressed timber not measured in super. ft. 


4. Exports of Principal Articles of Austratian Produce.—{i) Quantities. 


The following 


table shows the quantities of the principal articles of Australian produce exported during 
the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 compared with the year 1938-39. The articles are shown 
in the order in which they appear in the detailed classification. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES EXPORTED : 


Article. 

Butter .. os centi. 
Cheese .. a oe ey 
Eggs in shell ae o- doz. 
Honey a ee Tb. 
Beef oe . centl. 
Lamb . ” 
Mutton . a 
Pork . $9 
Milk and cream . 7 
Fruits— 

Dried .. if 
Fresh .. +3 
Breakfast foods Tb. 
Barley centl. 
Oats ton 
Wheat... bus 
Other maprenered grains ton 
Rice : centl. 

Flour oy ” 
Jams and jellies db. 
sugar (cane) ten 
Wine , gal. 
Tobacco, manufactured : centl. 
Wool (in terms of came wool) es 
Pearl-shel} oe ewt. 
Sandalwood 9 
Tallow (unrefined). . = 
Coal ton 
Ores and concentrates ewt. 
Copper .. oe oe so 
Tron and steel oe oe 2 
Lead, pig 
Zinc——bars, blocks, slabs, ingots e 
Tin—ingots 
Timber, undressed, "including logs (a) » 
sup. ft. 
Soap centl. 











1938-39. | 1946-47 1947-48. 
2,295,428; 1,336,423} 1,847,738 
359,236) — 535,553 509,445 
10,144,344] 17,493,879| 14,518,033 
687,007] 13,928,488| 14,985,753 
2,719,638] 1,803,385] 2,371,501 
1,583,327] 1,120,945] _ 1,030,888 
281,558 522,084 193,941 
307,164 187.053 37,281 
191,039} 1,038,742] (b) 932,832 
1,681,270 957,033 967,591 
2,752,381 673.485; 1,899,863 
2,834,137] 71,620,350] 68,183,327 
1,309,084] 1,127,798] 4,025,008 
2,094) 700} 121,275 
63,129,023] 12,175,543|" 60,173,560 
7,053 13,649 39,059 
268,423! 555.903 626,847 
14,501.304] 15,301,958 15,687,411 
13,869,935) 65,271,776) 59,641,653 
443,014) 117,004 100,351 
3,719,401, 2,720,547! 2,688,303 
9.665} 6,247 3,778 
9,469.604] 14,329,0551 11,286,350 
$2,532 5:535| 15,915 
32,962; 22,426, 2,946, 
| 562,500! 60.243 68,540 
|. 382,085 44,375, 67,228: 
5,916,685] 4,789,965, 4,577,737 
i 21,555 37,143 37.803" 
| 5,634,878] 7,244,164 2,619,629 
4,099,919, 2 7509,064, 2,255,410 
892.630! 916,2 500,297 
29,431! 265) 14 
t 
| 77,833.352] 27,935.061, 23,813,186) 
| 49,871) 125,700 23,599 
\ 


| 


1948-49. 


1,835,520 
582,539 
19,604,507 
32,093,553 
1,916,531 
873,548 
275,090 
201,259 

(b) 980,540) 


1,184,484 
1,509,330) 
78,077,853 
5,438,162 
376,357 
83,030,165 
46,590 
617,921 
17,095,607 
53,602,768 
415,194 
1,877,536 
5,078 
13,203,770 
27,885 
3,117 
142,179 
35,913 
4,139,114 
24,034 
2,500,707 
2,549,002 








700,584 
I 


24,794,384 
37,619 


QUANTITIES, AUSTRALIA. 








1949~50. | 1950-51. 
1,774,517] 1,200,307 
514,036] 447,899 
23,046,749] 13,522,133 
20,768,811] 7,483,618 
1,823,613] 1,584,045 
1,233,479 456,844 
697,440 84,240 
149,752 124,718 
b 1,180,334] b 1,054,273 
881,004] 1,010,859 
1,901,074! 2,122,773 
28,171,602! 27,447,093 
5,351,397; 6,103,910 
118,312 141,906 
78,426,111) 86,202,181 
65,361 137,574 
597,881 652,510 
15,422,175| 17,660,198 
65,228,426; 42,128,741 
432,711 387,841 
1,101,834] 1,222,466 
3,855 3,381 
11,170,412] 11,988,990 
33,840 22,880 
3,890 6,882 
348,214! 260,560 
68,404, 72,283 
4:593,263} 4,906,129 
12,470 7282 
1,323,709] 1,215,563 
2,441,452] 2,145,618 
788,417 640,608 

13 ne 

29,354,842 29,345,644 
59,518 107,021 





(a) Excludes undressed timber not 


(essentially of Milk) included for previous y: 


measured in super. ft. 


cars. 


(6) Excludes Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods 
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CuapTER XIJ.—TrapDe. 


(ii) Values. The values of the principal articles of Australian produce exported 


during the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 compared with the year 1938-39 are shown in the 


following table :— 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES EXPORTED : VALUES, AUSTRALIA. 





























( £.) 
f 
Article. 1938-39. 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 

Butter < “a -. | 12,891,837] 12,569,922| 20,629,483] 23,806,460; 24,669,780] 18,469,147 
Cheese .. . . ++ | 1,073,931] 2,643,355] 3,253,273] 4,096,930] 4,145,430] 4,025,120 
Eggs in shell a ee a 638,159! 1,416,549 1,575,073 2,360,381! 2,948,889! 1,892,644 
Honey .. e oa a 13,957| 556,605) 579,285| 1,217,183) 814,115 292,880 
Fish Se 7 36 ae 9,799] 165,293 266,064 835,289] 638,272| 1,032,813 
Meats .. * a 11,776,637 21,730,318) 22,583,235] 29,761,460] 34,959,568] 30,390,251 
Milk and cream 2 79I,0TI] 45341,963/(6) 4,608,041/(8) 5,546,604) 6,626,804|b 6,418,942 
Fruits— 

Dried .. Ss + | 2,864,676} 2,429,584] 2,543,140) 3,449,502} 2,825,057] 4,663,494 

Fresh . + + | 2,022,874) 1,549,890; 3,886,059, 3,116,571; 3,933,303] 5,727,413 

Preserved in liquid ae +« | 1,267,070] 2,114,248] 2,762,790| 4,131,554] 4,017,558] 5,476,092 
Breakfast foods .. ‘i oe 30,759] 1,403,630] 1,423,666; 1,688,515 870,159 507,711 
Barley .. . 341,935} 1,636,020] 8,134,000} 6,864,173] 6,433,051] 9,052,932 
Oats oe we oe . 18,857 12,183] 3,941,662 6,160,586] 2,393,520] 3,529,070 
Wheat + ++ | 8,734,974} 6,338,389) 52,812,541; 64,705,323] 62,172,894] 74,151,178 
Other unprepared grains... on 41,509| 348,059] 1,351,463 441,675] 1,317,050) 2,686,454 
Bice ass Se ots Re 179,012; 755,889} 1,043,747| 1,242,747] 1,180,514] 1,500,163 
Flour F is ae ++ | 4,540,216) 22,534,987] 31,823,013] 33,720,862) 26,332,757] 32,894,370 
Jams and jellies aA a <i 262,441; 2,201,633! 2,232,143] 2,049,188; 2,473,034] 1,871,655 
Sugar (cane) ++ | 4,177,584] 2,712,052] 3,062,450] 13,199,309 14,146,968) 14,791,575 
Vegetables, including pulse « ais is 121,159] 3,233,319 3,011,394] 2,279,974] 2,192,198] 1,574,705 
Wine. o 981,143} 1,181,482} 1,429,708 991,822 513,991 634,091 
Tobacco, manufactured . ee 225,025 220,086! 138,482 187,359 169,581 174,604 
Hides and skins : ++ | 4,094,754) 15. 423,238: 12,346,521| 12,205,406] 15,149,910, 27,198,507 
Wool. : .. | 42,629,461/126,103,960; 148,737,915, 231,395,766/313,130,1381633,2 97,052 
Pearl-shell + oe 244,266] — 149,975 408,681 06,767 624,517) 485,685 
Yarns... se - oe 440,032! 1,595,900! 1,363,152! 1,064,888! = 713,401! 1,228,593 
Piecegoods on + 81,842} 3,010,285/ 1,430,895 920,478] 895,498] 909,054 
Apparel and attire. . o os 144,740] 3,982,273] 1,286,155} 1,191,482 790,998 527,796 
Sandalwood + + 42,330| 110,267 35,571 35,635 45,546] 80,987 
Tallow (unrefined)... eo o 483,034 317,002 461,739 965,344] 1,573,787| 1,322,140 
Coal . o 347,054 545754 108,733 97:353 206,460 242,649 
Ores and concentrates 1,846,931] 3,169,438) 4,412,224| 5,460,096) 5,324,930] 11,452,560 
Copper as oe 15,656 177,190 219,804 147,280 61,302 37,560 
Tron and steel oe oe 2,232,890] 4,562,087} 2,555,891 2,570,729] 1,590,994] 1,505,562 
Lead, pig - 4,266,566] 8,598,565] 10,909,053] 16,348,900] 12,520,855] 15,754,622 
Motor vehicles and parts wa 116,673 619,738 315,418 332,075 582,946 530,677 
Zinc—bars, blocks, slabs, ingots 887,421} 2,713,001! 1,821,509 3,254,244] 3,403,681) 5,279,183 
Tin, ingots 370,137 5,201 384 25 572 20 
Dynamo electrical machinery 275,786 883,234) 1,048,828 1,275,516] 1,156,603] 1,336,44r 
Machines and machinery (excluding 

dynamo, electric) : on 470,249] 3,439:393/ 44773,754) 4,316,741 3,805,522) 4,695,118 
Leather .. 626,198) 1,961,284) 1,469,421; 1,565,866] 1,931,630) 2,570,010 
Timber, undressed, including logs(a)... 926,504 780,041 768,968 883,981! 1,226,495] 1,299,088 
Drugs, chemicals ‘and fertilizers. . 737,667| 4,484,779|  3:143,487| 2,786,906; 2,887,047; 5,052,543 
Soap. 74,594] 360,277) 103,252 184,207} 186,157} 379,673 
Arms, ammunition and explosives oe 190,004] 2,019,729 806,034 1,346,613) 1,663,614 3,464,165 
Gold . {| 14,958,633 1.232] 3,830,938 4,281 1,301 346 
Silver ae 992,486 77,184 1,109,830 1,392,107] 2,018,646] 2,681,102 
All other articles 5,019,294] 28,358,133) 28,156,756, 35,363,352] 31,188,705] 32,525,382 

Total Exports (Australian Produce) /135,475,761|304,453,566) 404,715,685) 537,569,505|608,461,748,975,614,413 





(a) Excludes undressed timber not measured in super. ft. 


Foods (essentially of Milk) included for previous years. 


(6) Excludes Infants’ and Invalids’ 


5. Imports of Merchandise, Specie and Bullion.—The table hereunder shows the value 
of imports into Australia,during each of the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 compared with 
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the year 1938-39, grouped under the headings—Merchandise, and Specie and Bullion. 
The imports of merchandise are shown under the sub-headings of “ free ” and.“ dutiable " 


goods :— 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULLION : AUSTRALIA. 


Year. 


£938-39 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 

















( £.) 
Merchandise. i | 
1 Sten | 
Free Goods. | PEGois” Mer standtsn, 
46,358,322 | 66,858,671 | 113,216,993 | 3,537,036 ! 
98,252,215 110,060,181 208,342,396 | 1,142,427 
| 143,804,126 | 194,191,128 | 338,085,254 1,660,874 
179,202,477 | 234,853,313 | 414,055,790 | 1,138,410 
239,144,671 | 296,979,412 | 536,124,083 1,944,760 
a 366,294,927 | 375,083,234 | 741,378,161 24925426 


Total 
Imports. 


| 116,754,029 


209,484,823 
339,746,128 
415,194,200 
538,068,843 
743,870,587 





6. Exports of Merchandise, Specie and Bullion.—The next table shows the recorded 
value of exports from Australia during the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 compared with the 
year 1938-39, grouped under the headings—Merchandise, and Specie and Bullion, show- 
ing the exports of Australian Produce and Other Produce separately :-— 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULLION : AUSTRALIA. 


Year. 


1938-39 .. 
1946-47 ss 
1947-48 .. 
1948-49 .. 
1949-50 .. 


1950-51 .. 





| 





| 972,932,605 


( £.) 
Merchandise. 
Australian Other 
Produce. Produce. Tosal, 
119,524,594 | 2,008,706 | 121,533,300 
304,374,458 } 4.534.371 | 308,908,829 
399,774,831 | 5,213,990 | 404,988,821 
536,172,936 | 4,930,083 | 541,103,019 
606,441,626 | 5,211,430 | 611,653,056 
6,163,420 | 979,096,025 








Specie and Bullion. 


2,681,808 
i 


Australian Other as 
Produce. | Produce. | Total. 

15,951,167 | 3,011,845 | 18,963,012 | 140,496,312 
79,108 40,695 119,803 } 309,028,632 
4:940,854 24,654 | 4,965,508 | 409,954,329 
1,396,569 173,120 1,569,689 | 542,672.708 
2,020,122 23,441 2,043,563 | 613,696,619 
+ 18,354 | 2,700,162 | 981,796,187 





7. Imports in Tariff Divisions~—In the following table the imports into Australia 
during the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 compared with the year 1938-39 have been classified 
in accordance with the sixteen divisions of the Customs Tariff. 
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IMPORTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DIVISIONS OF THE TARIFF : AUSTRALIA. 
( 4.) 
Pat | | 
Tariff Division. " 1938-39. : 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. ; 1950-51. 
i ' H 
See? j Somer Saat ey | ee 1 Tt 
fi t 1 | 
I. Ale, Spirits, and Beverages 2 1,041,967) 540,970! 1,087,211' 1,326,677! 1,591,384) 2,184,007 
II. Tobacco and Preparations thereof 2,124,831! 4,114,441 7:725;907 9,186,379! 12,404,587, 16,369,790 
IL. Sugar ore ap oe 45,639 189,303' 48,921 40,713 54,051) 83,417 
IV, Agricultural Products and } H 
Groceries .. a oe 7,217,988 12,504,557! 22,834,379 21,499,25¢! 28,019,935] 33,280,702 
V. Textiics, Felts and Furs, and : 
Manufactures thereof and | ‘ 
Attire .. Ge oe 18,150,192| 42,428,306! 81,429,582 94,888,675) 90,055,835:121,169,472 
VI. Metals and Machinery «+ | 255271,834] 24,236,051; 44,869,199! 80,103,389,138,554,244'196,347,203 
VII. Oils. Paints and Varnishes .. | 10,898,215} 20,087,367; 34:277,082; 44,902,665] 53,714,767| 71,843,281 
VINf. Earthenware, Cement, China 
Glass and Stoue +» | 2,631,754, 3,947,533, 7:510,225' 7,956,592) 9,439,620, 11,630,304 
LX. Drugs and Chemicals “| 4,600,329, 6,836,767, 7,533,585, 8,112,362 10,526,577) 17,900,050 
X. Wood, Wicker and Cane 2,410,782, 3,382,131, 4,480,507, 8,251,139 9,692,416 19,067,580 
KT. Jewellery and Fancy Goods 2,332,380’ 3,789,211: 4,909,816. 6,670,935! 10,228,719] 13,817,564 
XII. Hides, Leather and Rubber 2,137,699! 5,521,018! 5,911,538, 7,852,612! 12,883,217, 27,575,829 
XIII. Paper and Stationery 7,379,510! 11,792,438! 20,116.914! 20,071,874! 17,749,491! 28,577,534 
KIV. Vehicles . 10,560,164! 15,375,503! 23,759,972; 41,817,363] 79,610,712| 84,838,060 
XV. Musical Instruments. . 325,627 146,493 420,932 655,298 671,677] 899,818 
XVI. Miscellaneous ; . | 16,088,082] 53,450,307! 71,119,488 60,719,858} 60,926,851] 95,793,550 
: ¥ ‘ 
Total, Merchandise 113,216,993|208,342,396| 338,085,254’ 414,055,790,536,124,0831741,378, 162 
Total, Specie and Bullion Seaneu 1,142,427} 1,660,874 1,138,410] 1,944,760] 2,492,426 
Grand Total ‘é ‘ 16,754,029) negates 339,746,128) 415,194,200/538,068,843)74 3,370,587 

















8. Lmports and Net Customs Revenue.—The percentage of net Customs revenue 


collected on the total value of all merchandise imported in each year was as follows :— 
1938-39, 21.9 per cent. ; 1946-47, 17.1 per cent.; 1947-48, 14.9 per cent.; 1948-49, 
14.0 per cent.; 1949-50, 13.4 per cent. and 1950-51, 16.3 per cent. Primage duty 
was in force during these years and adding this to net Customs revenue, the percentages 
were as follows :—1938—39, 25.0 per cent.; 1946-47, 19.8 per cent.; 1947-48, 17.0 
per cent. ; 1948-49, 15.3 per cent. ; 1949-50, 14.5 per cent. ; and 1950-51, 12.4 per cent. 
The percentages of net Customs revenue, omitting primage, on the total value of dutiable 
goods only were—1938—39, 37.1 per cent.; 1946-47, 32.3 per cent.; 1947-48, 26.0 
per cent. ; 1948-49, 24.7 per cent. ; 1949-50 24.6 per cent. ; and 1950-51, 22.4 per cent. 
The calculations are based on Australian currency values and on the assumption that the 
value of clearances approximated to the value of imports during the same period. 


9. Protective and Revenue Customs Duties——The value of goods cleared for Australian 
consumption classified under protective and revenue duties and the gross duty collected 
are shown in respect of the United Kingdom and other countries for each of the years 
1937-38 to 1939-40 in Official Year Book No. 37, page 418. Information for later years 
is not available. 


§ 10. Ships’ Stores. 


Prior to 1906, goods shipped in Australian ports on board oversea vessels as ships’ 
stores were included in the general exports. From 1906, ships’ stores have been specially 
recorded as such, and have been omitted from the expert figures. The value of these 
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stores shipped each year during the period 1942-43 to 1950-51, compared with 1938-39, 
with fuel oils separate, is shown in the following table :— 


VALUE OF STORES SHIPPED ON OVERSEA VESSELS : AUSTRALIA. 














( 4.) 
{ ‘ 
All St All Store: 

Period. eee (including Period. ra finciuaiug 

_ Fuel Oils). ; Fuel Oils). 

1938-39... 606,515 | 2,105,619 || 1946-47 .+ | 1,684,502 | 4,506,599 
1942-43... 3,833,414 | 6,016,334 || 1947-48 + | 2,551,736 | 5,509,945 
1943-44... 6,078,800 | 8,478,714 |} 1948-49 .. | 3,830,986 | 7,814,722 
3944-45.- 8,229,307 |I1,373,252 || 1949-50 «+ | 3,169,374 | 7,580,959 
1945-46... 2,849,156 | 6,331,657 || 1950-51 -» | 4,635,486 | 9,358,022 








In addition to fuel oils, the principal items of ships’ stores supplied to oversea vessels 
in 1950-51 were—Meats, £1,519,009; Fruit and Vegetables, £522,994; Bunker Coal, 
£248,828 ; Butter, £187,689; Oils, other than Fuel, £185,400; Eggs, £165,869; Fish, 
£157,190; and Milk and Cream, £121,796. 


§ 11. Movement of Specie and Bullion. 


1. Imports and Exports.—The following tables show the values of gold and silver 
specie and bullion, and of bronze specie imported into and exported from Australia 
during the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, SPECIE AND BULLION : AUSTRALIA. 









































( £.) 
Ttem. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
; Imports. 
Gold—Specie  .. | 16,686 7 ee | 165) 814 223 
Bullion + | 3,439,322) 1,122,570 1,643,606! 1,108,506: 1,922,045] 2,457,994 
cece cee EST eee GSE GT 
H : ‘ 
Total = | 3,456,008 1,122,577 1,643,606’ 1,108,671: 1,922,859] 2,458,217 
Silver—Specie .. | 57,841 11,286 5:753 - 20,970 14,948! 4,86 
Bullion 22,963 ee 11,502; 8,769 6,953 29,342 
Total nee 19,850) 17,255 29,739| 21,901 34,203 
——— er a |! 
Bronze—Specie 224! | 13; . 6 
{ | , ! 
| | 
Total 


3-537,036, 1,142,427 


eaee 1,138,410, 1,944,760, 2,492,426 
| 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, SPECIE AND BULLION: AUSTRALIA—continued. 





























(£.) 
Item. | 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. , 1950-5%. 
7 Exports. 
ri 7 ] . Pee 
Gold—Specie se. TIO, 204. ie 30 hs a3 52 
Bullion .. | 17,843,088, 1,345} 3,830,908! 4,281, 1,301 294 
feels, Cee Ate eee Le ot = : d 
i 
Total , | 17,953,292 1,345: 3,830,938" 4,282 1,301 346 
‘ i ' 
a Pal = J 
Silver—Specie .. 2,726, 81,132 64,488 249,052! 81,513 122,089 
Bullion .. ' 966,716; 36,727, 1,069,956; 1,281,500! 1,960,574| 2,577 263. 
a es 
Total ++ + 1,009,442 117,859; 1,134,444. 1,530,552) 2,042,087, 2,699,352 
| 4 | . ~ > a . 1 "{" 
Bronze—Specie .. | 278! 599) 126| 34,856 175, 464 
+ ond Y 
Total— , ‘ ; i 
Australian Pro- | i ' | 
duce a 15,951,167 79,108] 4,940, B54 1,396,569) 2,020,122! 2,681,808. 
Other Produce « 3,017,845: 40,695) 24,054, 173,120 23,441, 18,354 


——_— | $F 


Grand Total... | 18,963, or2| 11g, 803) padacees 1,569,689) 2,043, aa 3700,162 
7 








2. Imports ad Exports by Ghuilen The next table shows the imports ae exports. 
of specie and bullion from and to various countries during the year 1950-51 :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPECIE AND BULLION BY COUNTRIES : AUSTRALIA, 





























1950-51. 
(£.) 
Country. | Specie. | Bullion. Total. 
Imports. 
| i 

Australia(a) .. ee ir oe we 2,672 — ary 2,672 
United Kingdom she ee as aad 103 | 492 595 

Australian Territories— \ 
New Guinea a a Pa mat 220 | 2,304,345 | 2,304,565 
Papua a . : 3535 32535 
Mauritius o Bt ss eas - | 125 __ 125 
New Zealand ee a oe 458 : 172,281 172,739 
Pacific Islands—Fiji .. ek a xa x4 6,420 6,420 
Union of South Africa. . a wi sat a : 15. 15 
Tota! British Countries ae sof 3,453 | 2,487,213 | 2,490,666 

| i = 

China aa a os as Se | 28 ! 28 
France a ice sy us 95! 95 
United States of America 1,637 | Ps ; 1,637 

ae 
‘Total Forcign Countries sa ie 1,637 | 123 1,760 

: ae wee 

Grand Total .. se fe or 5,090 | 2,487,336 |; 2,492,426 








(a) Australian produce re-imported, 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPECIE AND BULLION BY COUNTRIES : 
AUSTRALIA, 1950-51—continued. 























(&.) 
Country. | Specfe. | Bullion. | Total. 
Exports. 
United Kingdom we nn os ie 9,883 | 2,577,263 | 2,587,146 
Australian Territories— 
Nauru ac ue zs Ms or 644 os 644 
New Guinea i ee ie a 55,770 |- ke 552770 
Norfolk Island oe ds Se a 200 ee 200 
Papua ee ee ae oe = 3,320 dre 3,320 
New Zealand 3 iy we xe 6,279 294 6,573 
Pacific Islands— 
Gilbert and Ellice [slands_.. Si an 700 ss 700 
New Hebrides so 2s ee “3 39,000 a 39,000 
Solomen Islands... ors on 800 sa 800 
Tonga ; Ae a “ .. 39750 an 33750 
Union of South Africa 7 ace ad 350 ve 350 
Total British Countries .. oe ack 120,696 | 2,577,557 | 2,698,253 
Japan ie ai si i % 1,000 aA 1,000 
Palestine .. ‘ cs = eh 894 vs 894 
United States of America is 6 o3 15 Se 15 
Total Foreign Countries a ze 1,909 a 1,909 
Grand Total .. oie : ne 122,605 | 2,577,557 | 2,700,162 














§ 12. Exports according to Industries. 


1. Classification.—The following table provides an analysis of the exports of 
Australian produce, according to the main classes of industry in which the goods were 
produced, for the years 1949-50 and 1950-51 in comparison with those for the years 1913 
and 1938-39. The index-number based on the year 1913 shows the variations in the 
total recorded value only of exports in each industrial group, and has not been adjusted 
either for price-changes or in accordance with the variation of the Australian £ in relation 
‘to sterling. 

A graph is published on page 473 of this chapter which shows the value of exporter 
of Australian produce according to industrial groups from 1910 onward. 


EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN: 






































VALUE. 
1 { 7 
Industrial Group. 1913.(a) i 1938-39. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 
| 
| £600. tae £’000. | 124ex!_ g%9000, eos |’ £000. | Index 
: ; 
Agriculture i 10,678 | 100 | = 26,361 | 247 133,389 |1,249' 160,930 |1,507 
Pastoral ++ | 42,057 | 100! 59,1715 | 141 + 362,704 | 862) 691,049 | 1,643 
Dairy and Farm- 
yard .. she 3,855 | 100}. 15,640 | 406 + 45,525 17,181] 36,147 | 938 
Mines and Quarries 6; 21,926 | 100 | 23,984 | 109 - 37,025 "168, 49,156 | 224 
Fisheries ae 425 | Loo ; 288 | 68 1,313 | 309 1,746 | 411 
Forestry sa all 1,106 | 100' 1,056 | 95° 2,019 | 183 1,515 | 137 
Total, Primary | : i 
Produce 80,047 | 100 , 126,444 | 158 | 581,975 all 949,543 1, 1,175 
Manufacturing .. | 2,305 | 100 8,650 | 375 |° 38,984 |1,691' 48,638 2,110 
paaaes { = 
Total es 82,352 | 100 | 135,094 | 164 | 620,959 | 754) 989,181 | 1,201 
(a) Base Year, (6) Australian production of gold substituted for exports of gold each year. 


2. Relative Importance of Industrial Groups.—In the previous table the value of 
commodities in each industrial group of exports of Australian produce is that recorded at 
the date of shipment from Australia, with the exception that the value of the production 
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ot gold in Australia in each year has been substituted in the Mines and Quarries group- 
for actual shipments of gold in each year. This has been done to eliminate the exports- 
of gold for monetary purposes. In order of importance the pastoral group occupied the- 
highest place, representing in 1913, 51.1 per cent. of the total exports, as compared with 
43.7 per cent. in 1938-39, 58.4 per cent. in 1949-50, and 69.8 per cent. in 1950-51. 

Exports of agricultural produce rank next in importance. From 13.0 per cent. of 
the total exports in 1913, agricultural produce increased to 19.5 per cent. in 1938-39. 
It represented 21.5 per cent. and 16.3 per cent. in 1949-50 and 1950-51 respectively. 

According to value, exports of dairy and farmyard produce increased from 4.7 per 
cent. in 1913 to 11.6 per cent. in 1938-39, but declined to 7.3 per cent. in 1949-50 and 
to 3 6 percent. in 1950-51. Though the products of mines and quarries declined seriously 
subsequently to the year 1913, a recovery was made in later years, the figures for 1938-30 
representing 17.7 per cent., but in 1949-50 and 1950--51 the percentages were cnly 6.0- 
and 5.0 respectively. The manufacturing groups of exports, which represented 2.8 
per cent. in 1913, had increased to 6.4 per cent. in 1938-39 and to 15.7 per cent. in 1945-46. 
In 1949-50 these groups represented 6.3 per cent. and in 1950-51 4.9 per cent. 


§ 13. Australian Index of Export Prices. 


1. Getieral.—Over the past fifty years the exports of Australia have become- 
increasingly diversified but, although the proportion of highly manufactured exports. 
has increased, it is still small in relation to total exports. Most of these exports still. 
consist of basic products, such as wool, wheat, butter, etc. 


2. Historical—-An annual index of export prices has been published by this Bureau 
since its inception. 

The first index was compiled annually for the years 1901 to 1916-17. The method 
of computation was to select all those articles of export which were recorded by units 
of quantity, and to apply to the quantities of these export commodities actually exported 
during any year the average price per unit ruling in the year 1901 (adopted as the basic 
year). The total value so obtained was divided into the total actual (recorded) value- 
of these exports for that year. The quotient (multiplied by 1,000) thus obtained was. 
the export price index-number for that year. 

The method was changed in 1918. A weight for all principal exports was calculated 
on the average quantities of exports for the nineteen and a half years from 1st January, 
1897, to 30th June, 1916. To these weights were applied the “‘ average unit export. 
values ” of each export in successive years, and a weighted aggregative index of “ price ” 
variations was derived. It was published for the years 1897 to 1929-30, and particulars. 
of this index were last published in Official Year Book No. 24, 1931, on page 147. 

After the 1914-18 War, however, the relative importance of different exports changed 
considerably. In addition, the pattern of exports had become liable to vary considerably- 
from year to year. 


3. Present Indexes.—For the reasons just mentioned, two new series of monthly 
export price indexes—one using fixed weights, the other changing weights—were published 
in 1937, computed back to 1928. These are the only export price indexes now published. 

The data on which both series are based differ from those utilized in the old series of” 
annual index-numbers. The most important change was the use of actual (or calculated) 
export parities, based on actual price quotations, in place of the “‘ unit-values ” declared 
at the Customs. 

The old index took no account of gold exports. The omission is natural and’ 
reasonable for countries which produce little or no gold. For gold-producing countries, 
although some exports of gold would be irrelevant (e.g., the Australian shipments of gold 
reserves during the depression), the exports of newly-produced gold should be taken into- 
account. In the new series, therefore, gold is included, but the weight given to it is not 
the quantity exported but the quantity produced. 

The two series are compiled monthly, and both relate to commodities which normally 
constitute about 80 per cent. of the total value of exports of merchandise and silver and: 
gold production. 

4. Monthly Index (Fixed Weights).—This is a weighted aggregative index of price- 
variations. It was computed back to 1928, with that year taken as base. It is now 
usually published on the base—average of three years ended June, 1939 = 100, 
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The purpose of this index is to provide comparisons, over a limited number of years, 
of the level of prices of those commodities normally exported from Australia, making no 
allowance for any benefit or disadvantage accruing from variations during the period in 
the relative proportions of the different kinds of exports. 

(a) Weights. The original weights (used for the period 1928 to 1936) were, in round 
figures, the average annual exports (or production, in the case of gold) during the five 
years 1928-29 to 1932-33. 

From July, 1936, the weights were revised, and are now based on the average annual 
exports (production in the case of gold) during the three years 1933-34 to 1935-36. The 
break of continuity has been bridged by the usual method of splicing. Consideration is 
being given to adopting weights for a post-war period. 

The weight adopted for wheat takes into account the wheat equivalent of flour 
exported, the weight allotted to greasy wool takes account’of the greasy equivalent of 
scoured wool, tops, and wool on skins, whilst for some metals allowance is made for the 
metallic content of ores and concentrates exported. 

The twenty items, together with the units of quantity and the weights or ‘ 
multipliers’, are given in the following table. 


EXPORT PRICE INDEX : COMMODITIES AND WEIGHTING SYSTEM. 
(From 1sT JULY, 1936.) 


‘ quantity 














| Percentage Distribution of Aggregative 
| | 
Item. i Guanitty: Milner 1936-370 1938-39, Year 1950-5t. 
t /Bxoluding Including Excludiag|tmeiuding 
' Gold. Gold. Gold. Gold. 
Wool ae se! Yb. 975,000,000 } 49.05 | 45.63} 70.95 } 69.62 
Wheat (a) .. on Bushel | 101,000,000 | 18.34 | 17.06] 11.47 II.25 
Butter a -. 1 Cw | 2,140,000 | 12.21 | 11.36 4-79 4.70 
Metals— ' { 
Silver... re Oz. 7,300,000 | 0.68 0.64 0.34 0.33 
; (standard) | 
Copper .. é Ton 3,600-' 0.20 0.20 0.13 0.13 
Tin es ae 35 1,300 | 0.31 0.28 0.21 0.21 
Spelter .. sai a 99,000 2.05 1.90 2.31 2.27 
Lead... eit ‘ 208,500 | 4-10 3.81 4.33 4.25 
Meats— j ! 
Beef Ee e Ib, 182,000,000 | 2.56 2.38 0.89 0.87 
Lamb... eo il ” 138,000,000 3.56 3-31 0.95 0.94 
Mutton . | i 44,000,000 0.58 0.54 0.15 0.14 
* Pork \ - 16,000,000 0.43 0.40 0.17 0.17 
Sugar Ton 305,000 2.58 2.40 1.54 1.51 
Dried Fruite— \ 
Sultanas . H as 38,200 1.45 1.35 0.46 0.45 
Lexias : ” 3,000 | 0.12 O.11 0.03 0,03 
Currants .. : os 13,400 | 0.37 0.35 O.14 0.13 
Tallow ! Cw. 600,000 | 0.69 0.64 0.36 0.35 
Hides— j 
Cattle Ib. 28,000,000 0.64 0.59 0.70 0.69 
Calf tees ” ; 1,800,000 0.08 0.07 0.08 0.08 
Gold . | Oz, (fine) 937,000 | 6.98 a | 1.88 
| 100.00 | 160.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


























= @) Includes “ wheat equivalent ia 
The percentage distributions of the 


“ Ageregative Values ” 


of flour. 


shown in the foregoing 


table are of importance, firstly, as showing their variations from time to time as the result 
of differential price movements as between the various commodities, and secondly, as 
regards the effect on the indexes as a whole of the percentage price variations in each 


commodity. 


(b) Prices. The adoption of current market prices’ (as distinct from the former 
average unit export values) in the present indexes permitted the use of standards for 


each commodity. 


All export parities are calculated from price quotations from the most 
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reliable and representative sources available. 


In most cases, the prices used are those at 


which current sales are being effected. Of recent years, however, great difficulty has 
been experienced in obtaining appropriate current market price data for some commodities. 


It has become impossible to adhere to a common principle. Actual (or calculated) 


export 


parities currently prevailing, priced at f.o.b. Australian ports, are still used whenever 


possible. 
exports, the prices used in the index for wheat (detailed notes were given on pag 
and 509 of Official Year Book No. 38 for 1951) and certain metals represent average 
realizations for current shipments. 
are :—- 


However, since dual or multiple price systems have become operative for some 


es 508 
actual 


Current market prices used for the main commodities 


(i) the price for wool is a weighted average (based on clean scoured prices) of 
representative types at Sydney auctions, expressed in terms of pence per 


Ib., greasy ; 


(ii) where contracts exist between the Australian and the United Kingdom 
Governments for certain commodities and when most of the exports of 


such items are sold at these rates, contract prices are used (e.g. 
butter, dried fruits, tallow) ; and 
(iii) for those metals which are at present not actually exported, Aus 
export parities are estimated on the basis of the prices ruling in L 
(c) Index Numbers. 


meats, 


tralian: 
ondon. 


The following table shows export price index-numbers for 


Australia for individual commodities, groups of commodities, and all groups combined 


for each financial year from 1936-37 to 1950-51 and monthly for the year 1950-51. 


EXPORT PRICE INDEXES : AUSTRALIA. 
Suorpce AcGReGATIVE INDEX: Fixep WrIGHTS. 
InpivipvAL Commoprities, Groups OF COMMODITIES AND ALL Grovurs (ComBI 
(Base of each section: Average of three years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 





NED). 












































' 1 
; All Groups. 
Period. Wool. | Wheat.| Butter.' Metals. Meats. | Sugar. | P™1C¢ | panow.| Hides.| Gold. “Ty. ) qn. 
(a) (0) ey (d) inl 
(ec) ‘ cluding) cluding 
| : ! Gold. | Gold. 
Percentage _Dis- 
tribution of Base | 
ae i t 
e) 45.63 | 17.06 | 11.36 | 6.83) 6.63] 2.40] 1.81! 0.64} 0.66] 6.98 aie 100.00 
(f) 49.05 | 18.34 | 12.21 | 7.34] 7.13 | 2.58! 1.94] 0.691 0.72 2% I00.00 6 
1936~37 122 123 92 120 98 104. 103! 122 113 99 116 115 
1937-38 99 III 107 96 106 g2 103 100 100 98 102 102 
1938-39 79 66 ror 84 96 104 94 | 78 87 103 82 83 
1939-40 93 82 !} 108 2 102; 126} 94 ' 76 120 118 96 98 
1940-41 Io 102 I10 95 103 | 137! 95 82 98 I2I} 103 104 
1941-42 ror 105 110 ror 109 H 137 106 + Ir4 | 133 520 I05- 106 
1942-43 117 106 14 100 112 | 152 112 | Ig 145 119, 114 134 
1943-44 I17 116 II4 113 113 159 r2r 123; Ir§r TI9 117 117 
1944-45 117 154 147 129 122 | 172 128 I5lj 147 120 130 130 
1945-46 I17 213 147 196 123 213 137 161: 152 122 148 146 
1946-47 173 305 173 308 139 264 i 152; 361 334 122 209 203 
1947-48 287 420° 193 372 146 320 157, 436| 364 122 296 283 
1948-49 365 413 233 478 17t | 343 162 499 42t 122 348 332 
1949-50 473 400 250 421 196 369 176; 400 { 479 164 1 399 383, 
1950-51 | 999 4321 275 689 209 | 410 226! 356 752 176 690 654 
1950-51— | \ : \ 
July (9) 592 424 271 496 205 394 187 363 499 176 472 45% 
August 864 423 271 547 205 394 187 363 578 176 609 | 579 
September 890 419 271 675 205 394 187 363 632 176 631 599 
October 890 427 271 681 208 394 1871 354 663 176 634 602 
November 965 436 271 704 208 394 187 354 693 176 674} 639 
December 973 437 271 700} 208} 394 187! 354 719 176' 6978 643 
January 1,252 430 27t | 713 } 208 426 187 354 838 176 816 77% 
February 1,339 423 271 714 208 426 187 354 } 1,041 176 859 811 
March 1,437 428 27r' 739 208 426 303 354 | 1,010 176) 912 860 
April 1,094 | 443| 272 | 774] 208| 426, 303| 354 | 829| 176| 747| 708 
May 973 445 272 ' 771 219 426 303 354 8x1 176 689 653 
June "717 447 27t "752 219 426! 303 354 | 726 176! 562 535 





(a) Non-Ferrous—silver, copper, tin, zinc, lead. (+) Beef, Jamb, mutton, pork. 
(d) Cattle hides, calf skins, _(¢) For ** All Groups (including Gold) *’—applicable from 1936-37. 
Groups (excluding Gold) **—applicable from 1936-37. (g) Nominal. . 


(c) Sultanas, lexias, currants. 


(f) For * All 
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Reference to the group indexes in the table above will show the great increases and 
the wide dispersion of prices of export commodities in recent years. In particular, very 
great movements upwards and downwards occurred in the price of wool during the twelve 
months ended June, 1951. Similar, but less marked, movements have occurred in prices 
of metals and hides. Since wool is a predominant export (with 46 per cent. of the Base 
Aggregate of the index) fluctuations in wool prices obscure the movements affecting the 
other components in the All Groups index. For purposes of comparison they are shown 
separately below. : 


RECENT TRENDS—EXPORT PRICE INDEX: WOOL AND ‘ OTHER GROUPS”. 
(Base of each section : Average of three years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 
































Other All Other All 
Year ended June— | Wool. Groups. | Groups. Month. Wool. Groups. | Groups. 
1937 ne a 122 108 beat | 1950—July -. | (a) 592 333 451 
1938 ee as 99 105 102 August ec 864 340 579 
1939 ate 7 79 87 83 September .. 890 355 599 
, October as 890 360 602 
1944 me ee 117 118 117! November .. 965 366 639 
1945 en as II7 I4r 130’ December... 973 366 643 
1946 he ss 117 I7i 146 | 1951—January ar 1,252 368 77% 
1947 a Se 173 228 203 February .. 1,339 369 8rr 
1948 ue ot 287 280 283 ! March a 1,437 377 860 
1949 o. cA 365 305 332° April a 1,094 384 708 
1950 a 473 308 383 | May . 973 385 653 
1951 a - 999 365 654 June . 717 383 535 
i 





(a) Nominal. 


5. Monthly Index (Changing Weights)—This series was designed for shorter period 
comparisons—from one or more months of the current year to the corresponding months 
of the previous year. It is compiled in such a way as to take closer account of the actual 
quantities of each article exported at current prices; and hence to indicate with rather 
greater accuracy the extent to which price movements have affected the actual value of 
our current exports. 


For any given month, the procedure is to multiply the price of each commodity in 
that month, and its price in the corresponding month of the previous year, by the quantity 
exported during the given month. A comparison of the resulting aggregates gives one 
possible measure of the change in prices over the period; ie., the change assuming that 
the proportions of the different kinds of exports whose prices are to be measured were 
the same as their proportions in the given month. Another possible measure is given 
by assuming that the proportions of the different kinds of exports in the given month 
had been the same as their proportions in the corresponding month of the previous year. 
Accordingly the first step in the procedure is repeated, substituting the quantities exported 
during the corresponding month of the previous year. 


The index-numbers so obtained have been proved over a period of years to lie very 
close together. As it is convenient for practical reasons to have one single figure rather 
than two close alternatives the two index-numbers are multiplied together and the square 
root of the product extracted. This is taken to be the index-number for the month, 
the prices of the corresponding month of the previous year being taken as base. 
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The index-numbers for two or more months of one year, as compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous year, are computed in very much the same way. 
The process merely involves the cumulative addition of the aggregates computed for the 


individual months, and extraction of the index-numbers as explained above. 


Index numbers computed on this basis are shown in the following table for the 
years 1949-50 and 1950-51:— 


MONTHLY EXPORT PRICE INDEX (CHANGING WEIGHTS): AUSTRALIA. 
(Base: Weighted Average Price Level in corresponding months of preceding year = 100.) 





} ; \ Period of trude year ending in month 
M tren eee counars be aga | stated compared with same period 

Pp ig year. : of preceding year. 
! 


\ = 























Month. 1949-50. : 1950-51. 1949-50. 1950-5I. 

gx- | m j Ex | tn; xe | In | Bx. | In 
eluding | cluding ! cluding | cluding ' cluding | cluding | cluding ! eluding 
! Wool. { Wool. , Wool. | Wool. | Wool. Wool. | Wool. | Wool. 

' i a 

BR ag a ae ol pee pe eee) ays |p ae ed oe . 1 . 
July .. a a 84 gr, 119 156 {| 84 gr 119 156 
August oi se | 87 92, 119 182 86 92 11g 168 
September ae oe 92 94 | 117 174 ' 88 92 118 170 
October a2 ss 96 110 | 14 184 | 90 97 117 175 
November Hes or 97 108 117 196 ' gr 100 117 181 
December ie 5 101 110; 115 \ 182 |, 93 102 m7 181 
January ois oe 104 130 112 196 94 106 116! 184 
February es et 105 Ig. 109 | 192 96 108 115! 185 
March oe ats 104 11g ! 113 226 97 I10 m5! 1g! 
April .. ad aie I¥3 145 | 113 174 98 112 II5 189 
May .. ar ss} yg 116 159 112 145 100 118 114 | 183 
June .. oe Bi 15, 149 | II4 11g ror 120 114 178 





Monthly export price index-numbers are issued in regular press notices, in the 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics and in the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistica. 


§ 14. External Trade of Australia and other Countries. 


1. Essentials of Comparisons.—Direct comparisons of the external trade of any 
two countries are possible only when the general conditions prevailing therein, and the 
system of record, are more or less identical. For example, in regard to the mere matter 
of record, it may be observed that in one country the value of imports may be the value 
at the port of shipment, while in another the cost of freight, insurance and charges may 
be added thereto. Again, the values of imports and exports in one may be declared 
by merchants, whereas in another they niay be the official prices fixed from time to time 


by a commission constituted for the purpose. In later years, moreover, a very substantial 
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difference in the value of imports would rise from the different methods of converting 
the moneys of foreign countries, i.e., from the application of current rates of exchange 
or of the mint par. Lastly, the figures relating to the external trade of any country are 
also affected in varying degree by the extent to which they include transit or re-export 
trade. This class of trade represents a much greater proportion of the trade of Switzerland 
and Belgium than that of other countries. France and the United Kingdom also 
re-export largely, whereas in Canada, Australia and New Zealand the same class of 
trade represents a comparatively small proportion of the total trade. 


2. ‘* Special Trade ’ of Various Countries.—In the following table the figures, which 
represent Australian currency values, relate as nearly as possible to imports entered for 
consumption in the various countries specified, and to exports of their domestic products. 
It is to be noted, however, that these figures do not invariably denote the same thing 
throughout, since, in the United Kingdom and other manufacturing countries, raw or 
partly manufactured materials are imported as for home consumption, and, after under- 
going some process of manufacture or further modification, are re-exported as domestic 
production. Nevertheless, a comparison of this character reveals approximately the 
extent of the external trade which otherwise would not be manifest. The latest figures 
relating to foreign countries have been extracted from the publications of the United 
Nations and converted to Australian currency. : 


IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS 
(MERCHANDISE ONLY) : VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1950. 





i 

















\ Trade (£A. Million.) Trade per Head of Population (£4.), 
Country. ‘ 
; Imports. Exports. - Total. Imports. Exports. Total. 
Australia .. -- | 614.8 738.9 | 1,353-7 75.0 90.1 165.1 
United Kingdom .- ° 3,160.8 | 2,718.9 | 5,879.7 624.7 537-3 | 1,162.0 
Canada we -. | 1,063.5 , 1,055.5 | 2,119.0 77.6 77-1 154-7 
i 
Austria oe ne 157-7, 145.0 302.7 22.5 20.7 43-2 
Belgium... a 872.3 738.7 | 1,611.0 96.9 82.1 179.0 
Denmark .. a 381.6; 207.7 679.3 95-4 74-4 169.8 
Egypt a sts | 255.1 228.7 483.8 12.8 II.4 24.2 
Finland ae -. ) 174.8' 159.8 334.6 43-7 40,0 83.7 
France . +. | 1,377.0 | 1370.9 | 2,741.9 | 32.7 32.6 65.3 
Germany, West 1,214.1 ' 892.61 2,106.7 25.3 18.6 43-9 
Italy : 644.3 537-2 | 1,181.5 | 14.0 11.7 25-7 
Netherlands 917.6 631.1 | 1,548.7 | gr .8 63.1 | 154-9 
Norway... he | 303.6 174.3 | 477.9 | 1OT.2 58.1 159.3 
Portugal .. a 123.2 83.2, 206.4 15.4 10.4 25.8 
Spain be | 49.1 | 48.7 97-8 | 1.8 1.7 3.5 
Sweden 529.0. 493.7! 1,022.7: 75.6 7O.5 | 146.1 
Switzerland 463.8 | 400.0 | "863.8 i 92.8 80.0 172.8 
Turkey om 128.1 m¥8.1} 246.2, 6.1 5.6 | 11.7 
UnitedStatesofAmerioa | 3,905.4 [ 4,526. a 8,432.2 | 25.7 5 29.8 | "55-5 
| 
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§ 15. Oversen Trade in Calendar Years. 


For the purpose of comparison with countries which record oversea trade in 
calendar years the following table has been compiled to show Australian imports and 
exports for each quarter of the calendar years 1939 and 1949 to 1951 :— 


OVERSEA TRADE IN CALENDAR YEARS: AUSTRALIA. 



























































( £600.) 
Merchandise. Bullion and Specie. Total. 
Year. os 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
QUARTER ENDED Marcu. 
1939... . 28,611 30,905 925 | 4,361 29,536 35,266 
1949.. Bs. 106,656 138,934 126 ' 285 106,782 139,219 
I950.. a 142,137 179,299 672 . 843 142,809 180,142 
IQ51.. ar 187,959 277,992 372 561 188,331 278,553 
QUARTER ENDED JUNE. 
1939... +. 26,815 26,309 703 | 45798 27,518 31,107 
1949. - a 108,231 137,003 325 355 108,556 137,358 
1950. . . 153,792 174:933 317 630 154,109 175,563 
IQ5I.- . 219,905 313,230 597 | 1,259 220,502 314,489 
QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER. 
1939.- + | 28,367 | 24,506 870 41778 29,237 29,374 
1949.. on 113,124 108,795 462 183 113,586 108,978 
I950.. oa 171,514 133,586 1,140 454 172,654 134,040 
IQ51.. ais 255,812 144,891 198 636.{ 256,010 145,527 
QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER. 
1939. - Re 25,542 | 41,918 1,228 | 6,185 26,769 48,103 
1949... si 127,071 | 148,626 | 494 388 127,565 | 149,014 
I950.. 2 161,936 | 254,288 388 | 426 162,324 254,714 
1951.. ++ | 277,076 | 172,967 | 586 ' 602 | 277,662 | 173,509 
Toran For YEAR. 
| 

1939... oe 109,334 123,728 3,726 20,122 113,060 143,850 
1949.. «+ | 455,082 | 533,358 1,407 1,211 | 456,489 | 534,509 
1950.. .- 629,379 | 742,106 2,517 2,353 | 631,896 | 744,459 
IQ5I.. ve 949,752 | 909,080 1,753 ! 3,058 | 942,505 | 912,138 
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§ 16. Excise. 


Although excise goods have no immediate bearing on oversea trade the rates of 
excise duty are in some cases related to the import duty on similar goods. Moreover, as 
the Excise Acts are administered by the Department of Trade and Customs it is convenient 
to publish here the quantities of Australian produce on which excise duty has been paid. 
Particulars of Customs.and Excise Revenue areshown in Chapter XVII. —-Public Finance. 
The following table shows the quantities of spirits, beer, tobacco, etc., on which excise 
duty was paid in Australia during the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 compared with the 
year 1938-39. 


QUANTITIES OF SPIRITS, BEER, TOBACCO, ETC., ON WHICH BXCISE DUTY 
WAS PAID : AUSTRALIA. 


‘ t . 





















































































Article. 1938-39. | 1946~47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-So. | 1950-51. 
{ 
proof gal. | proof gal. | proof gal. | proof gal. | proof gal. | proof gal. 
Spirits— 
Brandy .. oe aie 198,583 329,068) 2646! 446,268] 419,195} 535,371 
Gin as ie of 269,11 601,691 308, ,6691 603,817] 495,552] 606,346 
Whisky .. ae S48 157,705| 371,574 426,426 466,084 508,373 623,999 
Rum. a a 347,648 580,203] 675,279, 690,816; 738,420) 784,588 
Liqueurs .. aa ns 55705 68,790! 45,472, 32,359 32,782 54,794 
Spirits, nei. 2 170 4,601 765| 4.548 679 163 
Spirits for Industrial or 
Scientific purposes 114,129) 203,224! 184,152 168,533 184,891 211,952 
Spirits for Fortifying Wine. 779.997] 4,513,407] 2,289,580] 2,463,758] 2,435,373} 2,651,938 
Spirits for Making Vinegar. . 17,965 62,930 58,675 63,345] 74,133}, 63,543 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
Amylic Alcohol and Fusel Oil... 23 62 3 I 45 58 
Methylated Spirit .. . . 853,660 oo aa tt - 
proof gal. | proof gal. { proof gal. | proof gal. | proof gal. | proof gal. 
Spirits for the manufacture of 
Essences . 57,376 92,393 100,520, 88,881 112,809 120,038 
Spirits for the manufacture ¢ of ] 
Scents, etc. % 47.778) __ 101.979] __86,711 84,124 74515 65,174 
gal. gal. gal. | gal. gal. 
Beer $3 He «= | 83,904,645|119,473-969| 118,090,5$2!138,838,184 162 363,148 
Ib. db. Tb. \ Ib. 1b, 
Tobacco—Manufactured, n.e. | 15,734,675) 191800, 568; 191138, 523! 18,552,433 19, 723, '547| 20,703,779 
Hand-made 41,774 961 
Unmanufactured, etc. | 5.604.256 ae oe 
Total, Tobacco ae |_21,380,705 19,066,568; 19,1 38523 78,552;433 19.725,547 20,704,740 
Ib. tb. Ib, | Ib. 5 Tb. 
Cigars—Machine-made bes 71,051 32,028 36,425 55,012 112,328 
Hand-made cs 187,450 110,577] __ 238i 111,467 68,417 
Total,Cigars .. ze 258,501 142,605} ape 166,479 180,745 
Ib. 1b. Ib. Ib. Tb. 
Cigarettes—Machine-made .. | 6,891,144 9 dita 9,550,936) ro, 14:24 10,680,179 
Hand-made sac hoes a E et | ; 
Total, Cigarettes «| _ 6,891,258] 9, ~o.042,625 5 3782, 2,288! 9,550,930) 10, 184,242 70,680, 179 
1b. b i ib. iy ae 
Suuff ied 3 as ao nee 
60 papers + 60 paprrs | 60. papers 60 Dupo 60 pa 60 pai 
or tubes. | or tu or tubes. | or tubes. reaper: or paps or ay et 
Cigarette Tubes and Papers .. |101,977,824|129,244.3 3 145,380,471! 123.091.390)1 37,453,001 1159,934,062 
gross of gross of gross of gross of |" gross of | gross of 
boxes. boxes. boxes. boxes. boxes. boxes. 
Matches... re «+ |_3:278,759)__3-414,990| 3.264.439 3.315.463 3,314,672 _-31747,633 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
Petrol 27, 7,878,912 912) _28,237,869) §6,301,529 64,095,876) 7 
, doz. packs. |goz. pack packs. dor. packs. packs. doz. packs ae packs. doz. packs 
Playing Cards | ar7 at 91,603] 116,339' __1345 826, 123,432 
aoe Te 1 aa | ar ne | Sn 
Carbonic Aeid Gas... wise 2.472.991 { ode a 
Dry Batteries and som ‘ 2,488,400 ba : 5% 44 1 ce 
Saccharin .. | é 32,199! 7,354) 266; | 55 
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§ 17. The Australian Balance of Payments. * 


1. General.—The last two decades have seen a great increase in the use of balance of 
payments statistics, both in the consideration of economic policy by governments and, 
generally, in the analysis of economic conditions. Information on the Australian balance 
of payments has always been of peculiar importance in view of the marked effect which 
fluctuations in world trade tend to exercise on the level of activity of the Australian 
economy. 

The presentation of comprehensive estimates of Australia’s balance of payments was 
recently resumed with the publication of The Australian Balance of Payments 1928-29 
to 1948-49, which contains a full explanation of the principles on which the estimates 
are based and the techniques used in their compilation. In the main, the pattern used 
in the presentation of Australian balance of payments statistics follows closely that used 
by the International Monetary Fund, but several modifications have been introduced 
which are believed to be more suitable to Australian conditions. 

As detailed information in respect of some items is not available for periods ranging 
up to twelve months after the end of the financial year the estimates given for 1950-51 
in the following pages are of a preliminary nature. 

Continuous investigations are being conducted with a view to improving the methods 
of estimation employed and further revisions may be necessary to current estimates 
as more refined techniques are adopted in the future. 

2. Australia’s Balance of Payments on Current Account, 1948-49 to 1950-51.—The 
table on page 509 shows estimates of Australia’s balance of payments on current account 
from 1948-49 to 1950-51. 

After a deficit of £48.8 million in 1946-47 and a favourable balance on current 
account of £2.8 million in 1947-48, a favourable balance of £28.2 million was achieved in 
the third post-war year 1948-49, owing mainly to a favourable trade balance of £106.8 
million. In 1949-50 Australia’s favourable trade balance fell to £55.5 million; freight 
and insurance payments on imports and investment income payable overseas increased by 
£22.7 million and £13.7 million respectively, and as fluctuations in other invisibles 
tended to offset one another the net result was an unfavourable balance on current 
account of £49.6 million. 

In 1950-51, the favourable balance of trade rose to £236.0 million, the highest figure 
ever recorded. There was little change in invisible credits between 1949-50 and 1950-51, 
but there were increases of £37.7 million, £r0.5 million and £8.0 million respectively in 
freight and insurance paid on imports, investment income payable overseas and govern- 
ment expenditure overseas. The value of donations and reparation payments fell by 
£7.7 million. As a result of these movements and minor fluctuations in other items a 
favourable balance of £84.3 million was achieved in 1950-51, and at 30th June, 1951 the 
value of Australia’s international reserves stood at £843.0 million as compared with 
£273.5 million at 30th June, 1948. 

The value of exports increased by £71.7 million between 1948-49 and 1949-50 and 
by a further £385.3 million between 1949-50 and 1950-51. Both movements were 
due mainly to increases in the value of wool exports, the recorded value of which rose by 
£81.8 million between 1948-49 and 1949-50 and by £322.3 million between 1949-50 
and 1950-51. Most other exports experienced moderate increases between 1949-50 
and 1950-51, but exports of butter and meats declined from their 1949-50 levels. Price 
rises have been much more important than volume changes in the increases in the value 
of Australia’s exports in 1949-50 and 1950-51. The Commonwealth Statistician’s 
Export Price Index (excluding gold) which stood at 348 (wool 365) in 1948-49 rose to 
399 (wool 473) in 1949-50 and increased further to 690 (wool 999) in 1950-51. 

There were no major changes in invisible credits in 1949-50 and 1950-51. The 
overall increase in these items was £11.2 million in 1949-50 and £5.2 million in 1950-51. 

The value of Australia’s imports increased by £123.0 million between 1948-49 and 
1949-50 and by £204.8 million between 1949-50 and 1950-51. These increases were 
spread fairly generally over the main classes of imports. The increases were partly 
due to increased prices for imports, but increases in the volume of imports were responsible 
for most of the rise in the value of imports in 1949-50 and in 1950—51. 





°* See Appendix to this volume for more recent figures. 
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AUSTRALIA : BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON CURRENT ACCOUNT. 
(£A. million.) 









































— r948-49. | 1949-50. lerdPSSST yy, 
CREDITS. 
1. Exports, f.o.b. a ve oe os oe §21.9 593.6 978.9 
2. Gold Production .. ne es ar =e 9.4 11.7 12.8 
3. Transportation— 
(a) Freight earnings of Australian Ships .. 1.5 "1.4 1.5 
(6) Expenditure by Oversea Ships in Australian Ports 23.7 24.6 28.4 
24.6 26.0 29.9 
4. Foreign Travel oe uae Se we a 3.4 4.1 3-3 
5. Income from Investment 
(a) Direct Investment .. 28 ae ce 1.2 1.5 1.5 
{b) Other ave ae oe wi as 4-3 | 5-9 _ 763 
5-5 7-4 8.8 
6. Government Transactions— 
(a) Recoveries from other Administrations .. oe 3-3 2.7 1.8 
(b) Other is o oe | 1-7 2.0 4.0 
5.0 4-8 5.8 
7. Miscellaneous Bs ari ave 5-7 6.3 6.2 
8. Donations and Reparations— 
(a) Immigrants’ Funds and Hfousehola Effects <2 10.6 14.0 13.7 
(d) Other eee se 13.8 _ 4:9 _ 3-9 
14.4 18.9 17.6 
9. ToTaL CREDITS .. a Pr aah Foe 589.9 672.8 1,063.3 
DEBITS. 
10. Imports, f.o.b. a is or a a 415.1]. 538.1 742.9 
11. Transportation—- 
(a) Freight on Imports... af wi A 43.0 64.8 I0r.0 
(0) Insurance on Imports 2.9 3.8 5-3 
(c) Expenditure by Australian Ships in Oversea Ports 0.5 0.5 _ 9.5 
46.4 69.1 106.8 
12. Foreign Travel oe : ee oe .- 5-9 12.2 12.8 
13. Income from Investment— | : 
(a) Public Authority Interest A 5 z 19.7 19.1 18.5 
(6) Income from Direct Investment . 2 12.2 13.3 14.3 
(c) Income from Portfolio Investment 7 7 4.4 5.8 6.2 
(d) Undistributed Income, ete. . 8.5 20.3 __ 30.0 
44.8 58.5 69.0 
14. Government Transactions— 
(a) Public Penny. Denne ea ok oe 6.3 2.9 8.6 
(b) Other 7 ra . 10.5 9.8 12.1 
16.8 12.7 20.7 
15. Miscellaneous . 4 a a 11.5 11.5 14.2 
16. Donations and Haparations 
(a) Gifts to United Kingdom ‘ 10.0 10.0 
(b) U.N.R.R.A., U.N.LC.E.F. and International Post- 
war Relief . “a6 4.0 2.5 2.4 
(c) Other ae -_ ov oy6 ie 7.2 7.8 _ 10.2 
: 21.2 20.3 12.6 
17. TOTAL DERITS as a aa a dis 561.7 722.4 979.0 
BALANCE ON CURRENT ACCOTNT  .. ie ate 28.2 —49.6 84.3 





Nearly all invisible debit items showed increases over the period 1948-49 to 1950-51. 
The largest increases were recorded in freight and insurance payments on imports and 
investment income payable overseas. 


Freight and insurance on imports rose from £45.9 million in 1948-49 to £68.6 
million in 1949-50 and to £106.3 million in 1950~51. The increase between 1948-49 and 
1949-50 was mainly attributable to the increased volume of imports, but the rise between 
1949-50 and 1950-51 was caused in the main by increases in freight rates which rose 
on the average by 30 per cent. between the two years. 
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Investment income payable overseas, which was £44.8 million in 1948-49, rose to 
£58.5 million in 1949-50 and increased further to £69.0 million in 1950-51. These 
increases were due mainly to movements in the value of item 13 (d)—Undistributed 
Income, ete. (see table on p. 509). The value of this item was £8.5 million in 1948-49, 
£20.3 million in 1949-50 and £30.0 million in 1950-51. 

The value of donation and reparation payments fell by £7.7 million between 1949-50 
and 1950-51. This was due mainly to the non-recurrence in 1950-51 of the gift of £10 
million to the United Kingdom in 1949-50. 


3. Australia’s Balance of Payments on Capital Account, [948-49 to 950-51.—The 
table on p. 511 sets out estimates of Australia’s balance of payments on capital account 
from 1948-49 to 1950-51. 

The balance of payments on capital account records the net changes in Australia’s 
international assets and liabilities in each year. Theoretically, the balance of payments 
on currént account and the balance of payments on capital account together constitute a 
complete system of accounts on the double-entry principle recording Australia’s inter- 
national transactions in each year, and the favorable (unfavorable) balance on current 
account should coincide with thé net increase (decrease) in assets shown in capital account, 


In practice, because of various imperfections in the estimates, it is necessary to 
introduce an item ‘ Errors and Omissions” (see table on page 511, item 22) in the 
capital account in order to make that account balance at the same figure as: the current 
account. 

These “errors and omissions” consist of errors in estimating the balance on 
current account, errors in estimating other items in the table, and other capital account 
transactions which cannot yet be accurately measured. This last group is considered 
to be by far the most importatit component of “ errors and omissions” and in recent 
years is believed to consist mainly of various types of private capital movements. 


The individua} items in the table may be conveniently examined in groups. 


Items 6 and 17 record transactions on capital account between the Joint Organization 
(Wool) and the Australian Wool Realization Commission. The assets item consists of the 
share of Joint Organization profits accruing to Australia each year and the liabilities 
item is the in¢rease in Joint Organization investments in Australia in each year. 


Items 7 4nd 19 record the payment of the increased Australian currency equivalent 
of the subscriptions to the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development following the devaluation of the Australian pound in 
September, 1949. Item 18 shows Australia’s liability in respect of $20 million purchased 
from the Fund in 1949-50 and drawings of $9 million in 1950-51 under the $100 million 
loan from the’ International Bank. 


Item 13 shows the substantial repayments of public authority debt domiciled over- 
seas from 1948-49 to 1950-51. Item 14 should be read in conjunction with this item. 


Australia’s international reserves increased by £569.5 million during the three years 
1948-49 to 1950-51 (see items 10, II), their value at 30th June, 1951 being £843.0 million, 

The main reason for this increase in international reserves may be found in a group 
of items (items 3, 4,.16, 20 (a) (ii), 20 (b) (ii), 21 and 22) which may be conveniently 
grouped as “other private capital movements (including errors and omissions in other 
items) ”. 

Items 3, 4, 20 (a) (ii), 20 (b) (ii) and 21 are based on the results of a Survey of Companies 
with Overseas Affiliations which has been conducted annually by the Commonwealth 
Statistician since 1947-48. No results are available as yet for 1950-51 but it seems 
unlikely that the net capital inflow Ioeated by the Survey will exceed £120 million for the 
three years 1948-49 to 1950-51. 

’ After allowing for other forms of long-term capital investment in Australia it appears 
that possibly £260 to £310 million of the “‘ other private capital movements (including 
errors and omissions in other items) ”’ which occurred from 1948-49 to 1950-51 was 
originally of a temporary and possibly speculative nature. 


The temaining items in capital account are of minor importance only. 
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AUSTRALIA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON ree ACCOUNT. 
(£A. million.) 


























— sorta. | r94o-so. |pptBSGS yy, 
INCREASE IN ASSETS. 
1. New Zealand Public Debt domiciled in Australia. =. — 0.8 — 0.4 
2. Oversea Assets of National Debt Sinking Fund oe O.r . 
3. Direct Investment Overseas— 
% Branches... as aa oe ne 0.3 — 0.5 
6) Subsidiaries M4 on jis 0.5 res (a) 
4. Portfolio Investment Overseas as a a — 0.2 — 0.2 
5. Wool Credits to Czechoslovakia se ate 42 a q 0.6 ~— 1.2 
6. Investment in Joint Oraaaneason:; ete. ts i 14.1 — 6.4 20.6 
7. Subscription to I.M.F. and I1.B.R.D. .. A ae os 3r.0 Ps 
8. Other Government Transactions ae i 5.7 
9. Commonwealth and State Government Bank Balances 
held Overseas with Trading Banks ‘ — 0.2 o.r as 
1o. Monetary Gold Holdings .. ee a ie —o.1 (b) 0.5 4.6 
11. Foreign Exchange Holdings ma ae _ 178.3 (b) 185.2 188.3 
12. TOTAL INCREASE IN ASSETS fs “% = 192.0 209.9 214.0 
INCREASE IN LiaBmatiEs, 
13. Public Authority Debt— 
(a) Commonwealth—Long-term .. 0.2 — 4.8 — 1.9 
, (6) Commonwealth—Short-term a ib — 0.3 — 0.3 -— 0.3 
(ec) States—Long-term .. ae = a —11.8 —19.0 17.7 
(d) States—Short-term ws eis ae ee i : 
{e) Local Authorities ee — 1.4 — 5.9 — 0.3 
14. Increases (—) in marketable Australian Securities held ix 
London by the Commonwealth Bank — 1.5 a 
15. PueSUate and Cash Bonuses on the Conversion of Public 
16. Australian Currency Holdings of Foreign Banks and 
Governments . a ate 2.8 46.6 — 4.0 
17. Joint, Organization ‘Investments, etc., in Avabeele és 31.5 O.1 23.1 
18. Dollars reccived from I.M.F. and I.B.R.D. . ae 8.9 4.0 
rg. Other transactions with I.M.F. and I.B.R.D. ose Ps 31.0 a 
20. Direct Investment in Australia— 
{a) Branches— 
(i) Unremitted esate oe ea 34 0.7 7-5 10.0 
(ii) Other we a i 12.7 12.2 (a) 
(b) Subsidiaries — 
(i) Daa Income .. aie ie 7.8 12.8 20.0 
(ii her pa oe on 14.8 27.9 (a) 
21. Portfolio taverttents in Australia - ! 1.8 2.4 (a) 
22. Errors. and Omissions cece unidentified private 
capital movements) a8 106.5 140.1 96.8 
23. TOTAL INCREASE IN [IANILITTES ee os 163.8 | 250.5 129.7 
24. NET INCREASE IN ASSETS .. see 28.2 — 49.6 84.3 
(a) Not available. (b) Excludes increase due to revaluation of holdings following devaluation 


of the Australian pound in September, 1949. 


4. Australia’s Balance of Payments on Current Account—Various Countries, 1949-50 
and 1950-51.—The overall improvement in the balance of payments on current account 
between 1949-50 and 1950-51-was £133.9 million and the regional statistics presented 
in the ‘table on page 512 show that this improvement was concentrated mainly in the 
balance of payments with the dollar area and with non-sterling countries which were 
members of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation. These movements 
were offset to some extent by an increase in the unfavorable balance of payments with 
the sterling area. 


5. Australia’s Balance of Payments with the Dollar Area, 1948-49 to 1950-51.—The 
estimates of the balance of payments with the dollar area included in the table on page 512 
are on a purely geographic basis. The more detailed estimates presented in the table on 
page 513-include, in addition, transactions with non-dollar areas which result in the receipt 
or payments of dollars by Australia. The statistics in this table are expressed in United 
States dollars. 

Australia’s estimated net drawings of dollars from the Sterling Area Dollar Pool 
which were $164 million in 1947-48 decreased to $73 million in 1948-49 and then fell to 
only $2 million in 1949-50. In 1950-51 Australia made a net contribution to the Pool 
of $101 million. 

The main reason for the improvement in the dollar balance of payments between 
1949-50 and 1950-51 was a favorable movement of $237 million in the balance of trade, 
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The value of exports to the United States of America and Canada increased by $237 
million to $374 million. Of this increase $217 million was due to the increase in the value 
of wool exports to those countries. 

Invisible credits declined from $23 million in 1948-49 to $19 million in 1950-51 
while invisible debits increased from $96 million in 1948-49 to $115 million in 1950-51. 
The balance of trade, however, has been the main factor affecting the balance of payments 
on current account. 

The most notable feature of the transactions on investment account from 1948~49 
to 1950-51 shown in this table was the apparent outflow of private capital of $45 million 
in 1950-51—the first in the five years for which estimates are available. 

The final section of the table shows how Australia’s dollar surplus or deficit in each 
year was financed. After taking into account dollars received from international financial 
institutions, sales of gold to the United Kingdom and movements in Australia’s dollar 
balances, Australia’s transactions with the Sterling Area Dollar Pool showed an estimated 
improvement of $71 million between 1948-49 and 1949-50 and a further estimated 
improvement of $103 million between 1949~50 and 1950-51. 


AUSTRALIA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON CURRENT ACCOUNT—VARIOUY 
COUNTRIES. 
(Payments ~—.) ( £A. million.) 

























































































i 1950-51. 
J 1949-50. (Preliminary.) 
\ ; 1 aaa 
areata i ‘ Total ' Total 
| exports Imports; Invis- | current Exports | Imports | Invis- Cc 
: urrent 
f.o.b. o.b. | idles. | xccount,|| £0-b- | f.0.b. | bles. | ccconnt. 
Sterling Area— 7m 1 
United Kingdom .. | 228.8 |—287.0 | —63.7 |—131.9 |} 315.9 |—357.0 | —85.2 |—126.3 
India 24 37.0 | —27.9 r= 1.7 7-4 22.0 | —35.3] ~ 1.8) ~15.1 
Ceylon Ks 6.1 | — 9.0! — 0.7} — 3.6 9-0 | —21r.1 { — 1.0} — 3.1 
New Zealand | as ar.3 | — 3-94 0.8 18.2 20.3 | — 3.1 0.7! 17.9 
aya Pe va 5-6) — 4.9, — 0.14 0.6 8.2 | —20.5 0.5 , 411.8 
Singapore .. se 8.1] — 7-4} — 1.6) — 0.9 10.9 | —10.3 | — 3-3} — 2.7 
South Africa ek 2.8| — 3.6; —o.r | — 0.9 4-2] — 5.3{ — 0.6}; — 1.7 
Other ‘ 29.3 | —26.0 | — 3.5 | ~— 0.2 || 40.8 | —4r.7 7.8 | — 8.7 
Total Sterling Area 329.0 {~-369.7 | —70.6 |—111.3 || 43-3 |—484.3 | ~98.5 |—151.5 
Dollar Area— 
United Statesof America |, 49-6 | —54-.9 | —22.6 | —27.9 || 149.8 | —61.4 | —26.2 62.2 
Canada and perry 
land ae 9.0] —13-7/ — 3.5; — 8.2 17.2 | ~17.0] — 4.8] — 4.6 
Other ies 2.5] - 0.2 | — 0.2 2.1 3-6] — o.r 0.2 3.3 
Total Dollar Area .. | 61-1 —68.8 | —26.3 | —34.0 |} 170.6 | —78.5 | —31.2| 60.9 
Non-Sterling 0.E.E.C. 
Countries— 
France (M.A.) aS 41.9 | —1r.0 | — 1.3 29.6 92.5 | —17.4 | — 1.8 73-3 
Pelgium ae) Bi 27.6| — 5.1 | — 0.7 21.8 48.6 | —13.4 | — 1.5 33.7 
3 Garters 19-4| ~ 9-2} — 2.0 8.2 49.1 | —16.6] — 3.9 28.6 
Netherlands ” 9-9 | ~ 3-4 0.6 7.1 11.3 | ~ 8.4] ~ 0.2 2.7 
Sweden i 5.0/ — 7.9! — 1.2) — 4.1 12.4 | —16.3 | — 3.2] — 7.1 
Switzerland .. we 1.6] — 2.8] — 0.4] — 1.6 2.3/—- 4.9} — 0.7] — 3.3 
Portugal (M.A.) as 1.0} — 0.2 . 0.8 0.8 | — 0.4 a 0.4 
Norway sa 1.4] — 3.1 1.2'— 0.5 1.5] — 4.8 0.8) — 2.5 
Western Germany: 16.6 | — 6.6 0.5 9-5 27.8 | —14.7 1.6 11.5 
Other 5.8 | — 0.8} o.r 5.1 7-81 — 2.7] — 0.3 4.8 
Total Non-Sterling 
Q.E.E.C, Countries |_ 130.2 | —50.1 | ~— 4.2 75-9 254-1 | 99.6 | —12.4 | 142.1 
Other Non-Sterling Area— 
Czechoslovakia * 3-1] — 4.5] — 0.3] — 1.7 3-7| — 6.0; — 0.6] — 2.9 
Japan a on a 23.2] — 7-1} — 0.4 15.7 60.6 | —15.3 | — 1.0 44.3 
China 2 24 0.5} — 1.5] — 0.2! — 4.2 0.8 | — 2.6} ~ 0.3} — 2.1 
Egypt ee eS 9.7] — 0.2 O.r 9.6 22.5{— 1.5] —- o.1 20.9 
Russia 8 ~2 yp %r.2 | —- 0.7] ~ 0.2 10.3 8.4 | — 0.6] — o.r 7.7 
Finland es a I.6}] — 1.4] — 0.5] — 0.4 0.2} -— 3.0] — 1.0) — 3.8 
Poland si? Ae 13.2 {[ — 0.2 hes 13.0 14.8 | - 0.4 baa T4.4 
Other a be 10.9 | —33-9 | —10.8 | —33.8 11.9 | —51-1 | 16.3 | —55.5 
Total Other Non- ; 
Sterling Area... 73-3 | —49-5 | —12.3 | 17.5 122.9 | —80.5 | ~—19.4 23.0 
International Bodies .. is aes — 3-4] — 3.4 z — 3.0| — 3.0 
Gold Production on os 3 11.7 Il.7 2 Sa 12.8 12.8 
Grand Total 7 593.6 xy38. r f—r1o5.1 | —49.6' 978.9 |—742.9 |—151.7 84.3 
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AUSTRALIA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE DOLLAR AREA (UNITED 


STATES DOLLARS). 


(Credit Items +, Debit Items —). 









































1950-51. 
= 1948-49. 1949-50 | Preliminary.) 
; United United United 
CURRENT ACCOUNT. | States States otates 
$ million. $ million. $ million. 
Merchandise Trade. 
x. Merchandise exports f.0.b. to United States of America 
‘and Canada + 132 + 137 + 374 
2. Merchandise imports f.o.b. from United States of America 
and Canada a os ‘e/a oe — 181 — 1973 — 176 
3. Trade balance with United States of America and Canada — 49 — 36 + 198 
4. Trade balance with other American account countries .. + 4 + § + 8 
' 
5. Trade balance with the Dollar Area .. — 45 31 + 206 
Other Current Transactions. 
6. Freight on imports fe Se oe —26.7 24.3 —26.8 
7. Insurance on imports fs ers — 2.1 — 1.9 — 1.9 
8. Expenditure by Australian travellers. — 2.2 — 2.6 — 2.2 
9. Expenses of Australian companies i Mores America — 2.7 — 4.3 — 5.2 
10. Film remittances — 3.6. — 3.6 — 5.0 
11. Profits and dividends remitted — 9.3 — 8.2 — 9.6 
12. Undistributed income accruing to companies incorporated 
in dollar area... es me ~ 7-1 ~13.9 , 13-4 
13. Public authority interest payments — 9.2 —9.r | — 85 
14. Lend-Lease settlement and purchase of United States 
surpluses ; + de sha 
15. Other miscellaneous ‘debits ae oe ie oie — 32.9 — 37.5 — 42.0 
16. Miscellaneous credits is is we a +23.0 +22.2 +18.9 
17. Invisible balance with the Dollar Area a aa = 93 B36, 98 
18, Balance on current account — 118 —~ 14 + 110 
INVESTMENT ACCOUNT. j 
19. Increase in debt of public authorities. . me ne _ 2 —- im } = 3 
20. Undistributed income (see item 12) .. A ae + 7 + 14 + 13 
21. Identifted private capital inflow a + 12 + 14 \ = 5(a) 
22. Errors and omissions (mainly capital movements) => 62 + 49 4 
23. Balance on Investment Account oy ak ud + 15 + 66 ‘ — 35 
24. Dollar Surplus or Deficit .. xs = Se — 103 — 48 | + 75 
| 
DOLLAR FINANCING. ' , 
25. Dollar drawings from I.M.F. and I.B.R.D. te whe | + 20 | + 9 
26. Gold Sales to United Kingdom + 32 . + 30 1 4 oar 
27. Estimated dollar drawings from or contributions to (- ~) | : 
Sterling Area Dollar Pool i + 73 + 2 | = xox 
28. Movement in Australian dollar balances (increase — —) .. - 2 | - 4 | —- 4 
29. Total ae Se ais as Me + 103 | + 48 | - 75 








(a) No estimate is available yet for identified private capital inflow in 1950-51. 
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§ 18. Interstate Trade. 


Prior to the federation of the Australian Colonies (now States), each Colony published 
statistics of its trade with the other Colonies. A similar record was continued by the 
Commonwealth Government under the provisions of the Constitution (Section 93). 
On the expiry of the ‘“‘ book-keeping” period, these records were discontinued as from 
13th September, 1910, and the latest published statements were for the year 1909. Later, 
the Governments of Western Australia and Tasmania revived the records, and relevant 
statistics are available again for those States. 


At the Conference of Statisticians held in January, 1928 it was resolved that efforts 
should be made in other States to record the interstate movement of certain principal 
commodities. 


The Government Statist for South Australia publishes some figures for that State 
made up from the records of Western Australia and Tasmania, and from various other 
sources. Since February, 1940, statistics in some detail have been collected by the 
Government Statistician of Queensland. The statistics of interstate trade for New South 
Wales and Victoria are very meagre. The Melbourne Harbour Trust publishes, in-its 
annual report, the quantities of various commodities of interstate trade loaded and 
discharged in the Port of Melbourne. The trade with individual States is not disclosed. 
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CHAPTER Xl. 
POPULATION. 


§ 1. Population Statistics. 


Population statistics relating to Australia or to the component States and Territories 
as at specific dates are of two types— 

(i) Those ascertained by census enumeration. These results attain a very 
high degree of accuracy and may generally be accepted without reserva- 
tion. : ; 

(ii) Estimates derived by the application of vital and migration statistics to 
census data. In general, three estimates are made for any specific date: 

(a) Original estimates for dates subsequent to a census made before 
another census is taken. 

(b) Two-stage revision of the original estimates for each newly com- 
pleted intercensal period to adjust for the difference between 
the new census result and the comparable estimate. This is to 
bring intercensal estimates into line with the two census 
populations. The first revision is reconciled with preliminary 
census results and the second revision with final census results. 

Final revised figures become the permanent population estimates. For purposes 
requiring a mean population for any twelve-monthly period such mean is calculated as 
described in § 4. As populations at specific dates are used in these calculations conse- 
quential revisions are made in mean populations when the estimates for specific dates are 
revised as described above. 

In accordance with this policy all population statistics shown in this Year Book for 
dates up to 30th June 1947, and all mean populations for calendar years up to 1946 and 
financial years up to 1946-47 are final. Population statistics for dates or years subsequent 
to these are subject to revision when another census is taken. 

Since the establishment of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics the 
populations of the States and Territories have been estimated in a comparable manner 
and attention has been given to the improvement of the basic demographic data from 
which the estimates are compiled. The principal source of error in early estimates lay 
in the migration records, both oversea and interstate, and efforts were directed towards 
their improvement. The 1911 Census disclosed an error in the precensal estimates 
equivalent to a proportion of 14.5 per cent. and 10.0 per cent., respectively, of recorded 
male and female oversea departures from Australia. These proportions were used as 
adjusting factors to recorded oversea departures during the intercensal period 1911-21. 
These adjusting factors were reduced after the 1921 Census to 1 per cent. for males and 
4.5 per cent. for females and were discontinued altogether after the 1933 Census. From 
the results of the 1947 Census it would again appear that the accuracy of the records of 
oversea migration is such that in future little adjustment to recorded figures will be 
necessary for Australia as a whole. 

It is improbable that the same degree of accuracy as has been attained in the record 
of oversea migration can be reached in the case of interstate movements. Records are 
made of interstate passengers by sea, rail and air, but it is impracticable, with occasional 
important exceptions, to record the movements by road. 


§ 2. The Census. 


1. Census-taking.—Although “‘ musters” of the population were carried out at 
least annually from 1788 to 1825, the first regular Census in Australia was not taken until 
1828 when a count of the population of the Colony of New South Wales was made. 
Subsequent Censuses were taken sporadically in the various colonies until 1881, when 
a Census was taken on the same date throughout Australia. 


In 1891 and 1901 Census-teking was still in the hands of the Government Statisticians 
of the States, but, in 1911, under the provisions of the Commonwealth Census and 
Statistics Act, which provides for the enumeration to be made from one centre instead 
of by each State as formerly, the Commonwealth Statistician undertook the first Census 
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for the Commonwealth of Australia. The second was taken in 1921 and the third should 
have been taken in 1931, but, because of restrictions on Governmental expenditure at 
that time, was deferred until 30th June, 1933. 

Owing to the 1939-45 War, the fourth Commonwealth Census, due to be taken in 

1941, was deferred until June, 1947, the Census for the whole of Australia being taken as 
or the night between 29th and 30th June, 1947. 

2. Population recorded at Censtuses.—State and Territorial totals recorded at the 
Censuses taken over the period 1828 to 1947 are shown in the following table. The 
figures relate to the political boundaries of the several States (or Colonies) as they existed 
at the date of each Census except that Northern Territory has been shown separately 
from South Australia for three censuses prior to its transfer from that State. The years 
of formation of the separate Colonies and transfer of the Territories are shown in Chapter 
1, § 3. and § 4. 


POPULATION : AUSTRALIAN CENSUSES, 1828 TO 1947. 





Census 
Year. 


1828.. 
1833.. 
1836.. 
184x.. 
1844.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1851.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 
3856.. 
1857.. 
1859.. 
1861.. 
1864.. 
3866.. 
1868.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 


1876.. 
1881(0) 


1886.. 

1891(d) 
rgor(e) 
1911(8) 
1921(f) 
1933(9) 
1947(9) 


Population Enumerated (Excluding Full-blood Aboriginals). 
































rt m 
New : Aust. 

: 7 F Queens- South Western : Nor. ; 
aoe I Victoria. land. | Australia. | Australia. Tasmania. Terr. me Australia, 
(Nov.) ' | ; 

36,598 | Ae 
(2nd Sept.) ‘ i | 
60,794 o | : 
(and Sept, | | 
77,09 ve on ‘ oy . 
(znd ya | 1 (27th Sept) 
12 ha | 50,21 aa 
Jane (26th Feb.) | 
we 17,366 ore 
(2nd Mar.) | (26th Feb.) | 
189,609 .. 22,390 . ae - . 
: (31st Dec.) 
my ae 70,164 
! (roth Oct.) 
en e Bo ! 4,622 2:8 7 
(rst Mar.) | ome Tet) (1st Mar.) 
268,344 on 3,700 | ss 70,130 7 . ! r 
: (26th April | , (zoth Sept.) : ‘ 
(4)234,92 ae 11,743 < oe 
eG? | (318t Mar.) , 
ae ! 85,821 : u 
(1st Mar.) | ; H 
269,722 a ae i 
? (z9th Mot) | : kore 
408,99 1 oe 1,492 
(31st Dec.) 
bs te | 14,837 oe 
(7th April) | (7th April) | (7th April) (7th April (7th April) 
350,860 538.628 | (a) 30,059 | 126,830 | 89,977 
(1st Jan.) 4 
4 61,467 
(26th “Mar.) | 
o 163,452 
(2nd Mar.) : 
99,901 + 
; ! ; (g1st Mar.) | (7th Feb.) 
3 ae 24,785 99,328 
: ; | . 
(2nd April) | (2nd April) | (rst Sept.) | (2nd April) 
502,998 730,198 120,104 185,626 | ' 
(rst nay} eben ne ) 
2% re 173,283 13,271 ice ry Bat ' a 
749,825 861,566 213,525 276,414 29,708 115,705 |(¢)3,451_ 2,250,194 
(1st are 
de : ws 322,853 - o. a es : re 
1,127,137 1,140,088 393,718 315,533 49,782 146,667 4,898 1 3,177,823 
1,354,846 1,201,070 498,129 358,346 184,124 172,475 | 4,811 { 3,773,801 
| 1,646,734 | 1,315,551 605,813 408,558 282,114 I9I,21r | 3,310 |(@) 1,714 | 4,455,005 
2,100,371 | 1,531,280 755,972 495,160 332,732 213,780 | 3,867 | 2,572 | 5,435,734 
2,600,847 1,820,261 947,534 580,949 438,852 227,599 | 4,850 | 8,947 | 6,629,839 
2,984,838 2,054,701 | 1,106,415 646,073 502,480 257,078 | 10,868 | 16,905 | 7,579,358 








(a) Previously included with New South Wales. 


with South Australia. 
1st January, 1911. 


(d@) 5th April. 


(b) 3rd April. 
(f) 4th April. 


(c) Previously included 


(g) 30th June. 


Actually Northern Territory was not transferred to the Commonwealth until 
(e) 3:st March. 
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For the last two Censuses the population of each sex in each State and Territory was 
as follows :— 


POPULATION OF STATES AND TERRITORIES : 1933 AND 1947 CENSUSES. 


(Exciupine Fou.-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 


























3zoth June, 1933. | 30th June, 1947. 
tate or Territory. i 

Males. Females. | Persons. Males. Females. | Persons. 
New South Wales .. /11,318,471 1,282,376 |2,600,847 {11,492,211 |I,492,627 (2,984,838 
Victoria ae ee 903,244 | 917,017 |1,820,261 |/1,013,867 |I,040,834 {2,054,701 
Queensland. . -- I] 497,217 | 450,317 , 947,534 |] 597.471 | 538,944 [200,415 
South Australia .- |} 290,962 | 289,987 | 580,949 |} 320,031 | 326,042 | 646,073 
Western Australia .. |} 233,937 | 204,915 , 438,852 || 258,076 | 244,404 | 502,480 
Tasmania .. as 115,097 | 112,502 | 227,599 129,244 | 127,834 | 257,078 
Northern Territory .. 3,378 1,472 4,850 7,378 3,490 | 10,868 

Australian Capital | 
Territory. . Ba 4,805 4,142 8,947 9,092 7,813 16,905 
Australia -- |]3,367,111 |3,262,728 |6,629,839 113,797,370 13,781,988 17,579,358 








. 


The results of the 1947 Census of the Australian External Territories will be found 
in § 12 of this chapter. 


The population of each sex enumerated in Australia as a whole at each Census since 
1881 was as follows :— 


POPULATION OF AUSTRALIA AT EACH CENSUS, 1881 TO 1947. 


(Exo.upine FULL-BLoopD ABORIGINALS.) 








Date. Males. Females. Persons. 
3rd April, 1881 .. ate 3 we a 1,214,913 1,035,281 2,250,194 
5th April, 1891 .. % Se wh 1,705,835 1,471,988 3,177,823 
31st March, 1901 a 8 ine 1,977,928 1,795,873 |. 35773,801 
3rd April, 1911 .. oe ans a 2,313,035 2,141,970 45455,005 
4th April, 1921 .. 8 ate A 2,762,870 2,672,864 5:4355734 
30th June, 1933.. ats ih a 3,367,111 3,262,728 6,629,839 


30th June, 1947.. 3 - -+ | 3:797,370 , 3,781,988 | 7,579,358 


3. Increase since 1881 Census,—The increases in the populations of the several 
States and Territories and of Australia as a whole during the last six intercensal periods 
were as shown in the following table, which distinguishes the numerical increases, the 
proportional increases (which do not allow for the differences in the length of the inter- 
censa] periods) and the average annual rates of increase. 
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INTERCENSAL INCREASES. 


(ExctupiIne FULL-BLOoD ABORIGINALS.) 









































State or Territory. | (> years), | (ro years), (zo years), | (xo years). | (s2k years).| (19 years). 
NUMERICAL INCREASE. 
New South Wales .. .(@)377,312 (a)227,709 (a2)293,602| 453,637! 500,476; 383,991 
Victoria .. | 278,522! 60,982! 114,481] 215,720] 288,981| 234,440 
Queensland .. + 180,193} 104,4111 107,684) 150,159] 191,562] 158,881 
South Australia es | 39,119! 42,813 50,212 86,602! 85,789 65,124 
Western Australia - | 20,074] 134,342) 97,990! 50,618) 106,120| 63,628 
Tasmania .. ' 30,962 25,808 18,736 22,569' 13,819 29,479 
Northern Territory .. | 1,447! —~87°  —1,501 557 983 6,018 
Aust. Cap. Territory .. | ) 4 (0d) (b) 858 6,375 7,958 
Australia a. 927,629) 595,978, 681,2 980,729. 1,194,105, 949,519 
PROPORTIONAL INCREASE—PER CENT. 
New South Wales ix 50.32 | 20.20 21.67 27-55 23.83 | 14.76 
Victoria oh | 32.33 5-35 9.53 16.40 18.87 | 12.88 
Queensland .. = 84.39 |! 26.52 21.62 24.79 25.34 16.77 
South Australia wl 14.35 13.57 14.01 | 91.20 17.33 11.21 
Western Australia... | 67.57 , 269.86 53.22 17.94 31.89 | 14.50 
Tasmania... oe 26.76 17.60 10.86 11.80 6.46 12.95 
Northern Territory .. | —1.78 |—31.20 16.83 25.42 | 124.08 
Aust. Cap. Territory .. | (b) (b) =; 50.06 , 247.86 ' 88.95 
* Australia ee 4 42-22. 5 18.75 18.05 | 22.01 21.97 i 14.32 
AveraGe AnNuUAL Rate or INcREASE—PER CENT. 
New South Wales |) 4-16 1.86 ' 1.97 2.46 1.76 0.99 
Victoria i 2.84 | 0.52 1 0.91 1.53 I.42 0.87 
Queensland .. 6.31 ; 2.38 1.98 2.24 1.86 L.11 
South Australia 1.33. 1.28 1.32 1.94 1.31 0.76 
Western Australia 5.30 | 13.97 4.36 1.66 2.29 0.97 
Tasmania .. 2.40 1.63 1.04 1.12 0.51 0.87 
Northern Territory 3.56 | —0o.18 | ~3.67 | 1.57 1.87 5.93 
Aust. Cap. Territory .. | (6) | (5) | 4.14 10.71 4.65 
Australia 3.51 1.73 1.67 2.01 1.63 0.96 








(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


(6) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 
NoTe.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


The numerical increase during the period 1933-47 (14 years) was less by 24 4,586 
than that for the period 1921-33 (12} years) and the percentage increase declined from 
21.97 for 1921-33 to 14.32 for 1933-47. During the earlier period the increase corres. 
ponds to 1.63 per cent. per annum, and in the latter to 0.96 per cent. per annum. 


§ 3. Growth and Distribution of Population. 


1. Growth of Pepulation.—The table which follows shows the growth in the population 
of each sex in the various States and Territories as measured by the estimated population 


at 31st December in 1788 and thereafter at decennial intervals from 1790 to 1950. 


Each 


year of the last decennium is included in order to show recent fluctuations in greater detail. 
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ESTIMATED POPULATION : 1788 TO 1959. 
(Exctupixa FuLL-BLooD ABORIGINALS.) 
As at | Nor Aust. |, 
gist | ‘ N.8.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | § Aust. | W. Aust. ‘Tas. | Terr. Cap. | Australia. 
Dec.— | : Terr. ' 
Mags. 
1788 (a) 7 7 : | ia {a 
1790 (a) ‘ : 2 a {a) 
1800 3,780 oe sea 2 Sie ae 3,780 
t810 6,611 : ‘ A 974 ae 7:585 
1820 19,626 2 ‘ 4,158 nb 23,784 
1830 33,900 i 877 18,108 ane §2,885 
1840 85,560 8,272 1,434 32,040 127,306 
1850 154,976 +o H oe 35,902 31576 44,229 238,083 
1860 197,851 1(b) 330,302 (6) 16,817 64,340 9,597 | 49,653 668,560 
1870 272,121 397,230 69,221 94,894 15,511 53.517 5 902,494. 
1880 404,952 450,558 | 124,013 | 147,438 16,985 60,568 1,204,514 
1890 602,704 595,519 | 223,252 | 166,049 28,854 76,453 +. 1,692,831 
1900 716,047 601,773 | 274,684 | 180,349 | 110,088 89,763 |(c) 4,288 1,976,992 
tg10 858,181 646,482 | 325,513 206,557 | 157,971 98,866 2,738 da 2,296,308 
1920 | 1,067,945 753,803 | 396,555 | 245,300 | 176,895 | 107,259 2,911 |(b)1,062 | 2,751,730 
1930 | 1,294,419 892,422 } 481,559 | 288,618 | 232,868 | 113,505 3,599 4,732 | 3,311,722 
19404 | 1,402,297 947,037 | 536,712 | 297,885 | 248,734 | 123,650 65337 7,856 | 3,570,508 
(941d | 1,410,509 964,619 | 537,879 | 301,645 | 246,842 | 122,153 7,264 7,733 | 3,598,644 
tg942d | 1,427,739 970,729 | 534,767 | 303,511 | 246,816 | 122,440 6,056 | 7,641 | 3,619,699 
1943d | 1,436.177 979,549 | 542,738 | 305,655 | 246,389 | 123,067 7,216 7,368 | 3,648,159 
19440 | 1,449,551 986,889 | 548,848 | 308,853 | 249,301 | 124,293 7:235 | 7,825 | 3,682,795 
t945d | 1,464,686 994,784 | 556,829 | 312,588 | 251,590 | 125,854 7,252 | 8,283 | 3,721,866 
1946d | 1,480,644 | 1,006,395 | 563,013 | 317,238 | 255,310 | 128,007 7,263 | 8,819 | 3,766,689 
1947 | 1,504,350 | 1,016,950 | 569,480 | 324,055 | 261,689 | 135,674 7,403 \(2)9,270 | 3,828,871 
1948 | 1,531,990 | 1,040,640 | 580,030 | 331,058 | 268,384 | 140,286 8,065 |(€)9;598 | 3,910,051 
1949 | 19594724 1,073,298 | 594,154 | 342,937 | 280,457 | 145,838 8,728 }€10,409 | 4,050,545 
1950 | 1,649,479 | 1,116,963 | 609,666 | 355,387 | 295,102 150,475 9,523 1€10,051 | 4,196,640 
FEMALES. 

i} | i ' { 
1788 (a) ‘ ‘ ri : : si Ae (a) 
1790 | (a) . i 7 {| : 7 sf a i (a) 
1800 1,437 | 7 \ ; | aa ’ a. aie 1,437 
1810 3,485 J \ ‘ 496 | A i 3,981 
1820 8,398 i ‘ s+ | 4,362 . . 95759 
1830 | 10,688 : i 295 | 6,171 | 17,154 
1840 | 41,908 | 6,358 | 877! 13,959 | i 4. ft 63,202 
1850 | 111,924 | dss ! a 27,798 | 2,310 ' 24,641 ; a 1 166,673 
1860 150,695 | (6)207,932 ,(b)11,239 ; 61,242 | 5,749 | 40,168 477,025 
a870 | 225,871 326,695 | 46,051 , 89,652; 9,624 , 47,369 | 745,262 
1880 | 336,190 | 408,047 87,027 | 228,955 | 12,576 54,222 | a | 1,027,017 

! 

1890 $10,571 538,209 : 168,864 | 152,898 ' 19,648 | 68,334 | ae 1 1,458,524 
rg00 | 644,258 | $94,440 | 219,163 | 176,901 | 69,879 | 83,137 ‘(¢) 569 | 1,788,347 
1910 785,674 654,926 | 273,503 | 200,311 | 118,861 | 94,937 | $63 . 2,128,775 
tg20 | 1,023,777 | 774,106 | 354,069 | 245,706 154,428 | 105.493 1,078 \(b) gI0 + 2,659,567 
1930 1,251,934 , 900,183 | 435,177 + 285,849 . 198,742 | 111,792! 1,365 3,987 | 3,189,029 
1940d | 1,388,651 | 967,881 ' 494,740 301,471 . 225,342 | 120,352 . 2,637 | 6,304 | 3,507,078 
194d , 1,402,547 ; 981,806 500,592 |! 304,721 . 226,371 | 119,982 , 2,505 6,430 | 3,544,954 
1942d | 1,420,401 991,829 503,158 | 307,467 229,839 119,997 . 2,235 6,471 | 3,581,397 
19434 | 1,434,534 © 1,002,067 511,846 310,372 231,875 | 121,186 3,189 | 6,430 | 3,621,499 
19444 | 1,451,488 | 1,011,065 © 519,407 314,577 235.474 122,596 | 3,242 | 6,780 3,664,229 
1945d | 3,468,312 | 1,020,323 | 528,035 | 318,204 238,498 124,425 ' 3,294 | 7,149 | 3,708,335 
1946d | 1,481,748 | 1,033,374 533,818 | 323,180 241,663 | 126,563 3,379 7,567 | 3,751,292 
1947 | 1,503,232 , 1,044,739 . 541,341 329,010 247,192 , 132,841 , 3,588 (e) 7,814 | 3,809,757 
1948 | 1,530,354 | 1,065,675 ' 552,535 334,869 253,946 | 134,856 4,429 (2)8,165 | 3,884,829 
1949 | 1,581,21r ° 1,091,033 | 566,146 344,936 264,358 | 138,407 5,122 (€)9,124 ' 4,000,337 
1950 =—-1,628,547 | 1,114,293 ' 581,579 356,623 278,569 ' 143,926 5,611 '€10,003 * 4,139,151 





(a) Details as to sex not available. 


{6) Previously included 


with New South Wales. 


{c) Previously included with South Australia in which Northern Territory was incorporated prior to 1911. 


(d) See note (c) on next page. 


(e) Revised estimates based on the results of the Census of Canberra 


on 14th—r16th September, 1951, are as follows :—1947, M. 9,714, F. 7,874; 1948, M. 10,943,-F. 8,369; 
1949, M. 12,577, F. 9,536; .and 1950, ML. 13,049, F. 10,580. 
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ESTIMATED POPULATION: 1788 TO 1950—continued. 

















As at Nor Aust, 

gist | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. ; W. Aust. Tas. Terr. | (ap. | Australia. 
Dee.— { ; : | Terr. 

PErsons. 
ea | ' i 
1788 859 ! Pes ee 3 ! i 859 
2790 2,056 ae oe #4 Bie 5 oh as : 2,056 
1800 5,217 We ee a. me ae oe m 1 5,217 
1810 | 10,096 Pad “si os ve 1.470 t 11,566 
1820} 28,024 j ms i i caere: “ee  2BgI9 Oe . OUT 33,543 
1830 | 44,588 es ao ey at 1,172 24,279 ae ; ais 7©,039 
1840 127,468 a us 14.630 » 2,311 | 45,999... a 190,408 
1850 266,900 aie te 63,700 5,886 | 68,870 , cs { re 405,356 
1860 348.546 |(4)538,234 |(@)28,056 | 125,582 | 15,346 89.821 | 2S ( ot 1,145,585 
1870 497,992 723.925 11§,272 184,546 ' 25,135 ' 100,886 ° 3 | a 1,647,756 
1880 741,142 858,605 | 211,040 | 276,393 : 29,561 | 114,790 © ee j ‘ee 2,231,532 
t i 
1890 | 1,113,275 | 1,133,728 | 392,116 | 318,947 , 48,502: 144,787; -. | ee 3,151,355 
1900 | 1,360,305 | 1,196,213 | 493,347 | 357:250 | 179,967 ; 172,900 |(b)4,857 ise 3,705,339 
1gI0 1,643,855 | 1,301,408 599,016 | 406,868 | 276,832 193,803 | 3,301 4,425,083 
i 


1920 
1930 


212,752 3,989 }{4)1,972 | 5,431,207 
225,297 4,964 8,719 | 6,500,751 


2,091,722 | 3,527,909 750,624 491,006 


331,323 
2,546,353 


1,792,605 | 916,736 | 574,467 | 431,610 


tg4g0e , 2,790,948 | 1,914,918 |1,0317,452 | 599,056 | 474,076 | 244,002 ! 8,974 ' 14,160 | 7,077,586 
rgqre | 2,813,056 | 1,946,425 |1,038,471 | 606,366 473,213 | 242,135 | 9,769 14,163 | 7,143,598 
1942¢ | 2,848,140 | 1,962,558 [1,037,925 | 610,978 | 476,655 | 242,437 | 8,291 | 14,112 | 7,207,096 
1943¢ | 2,870,711 | 1,981,616 11,054,584 | 616,027 ; 478,264 | 244,253 ° 10,405 | 13,798 | 7,269,658 
1944€ | 2,901,039 | 1,997,954 [1,068,255 | 623,030 ; 484,775 ; 246,889 10,477 | 14,605 | 7,347,024 


1945¢€ | 2,932,998 | 2,015,107 |1,084,864 | 630,882 
1946¢ | 2,962,392 | 2,039,769 |1,096,831 | 640.418 
1947 | 3,007,582 2,061,689 {1,110,821 | 653,065 
1948 | 3.062.344 | 2,106,315 |1,132,565 | 665.927 
1949 | 3,175,935 | 2,164,331 |1,160,300 | 687,873 


490,088 | 250,280 | 10,546 | 15.432 | 7,430,197 
496,973 | 254,570 | 10,642 | 16,386 | 7,517,981 
508,881 | 268,515 | 10,991 |d 17,084 | 7.638,628 
522,330 | 275,142 | 12,494 \4 17,763 | 7,794,880 
544,815 | 284,245 | 13,850 |@ 19,533 | 8,050,882 




















1950 3,278,026 | 2,231,256 [1,191,245 712,010 | 573,671 294,307 - 15,132 ,@ 20,054 | 8,315,79r 


‘ l 





(a) Previously included with New South Wales. (6) Previously included with South Australia in 
which Northern Territory was incorporated prior to r9rr. (c) {ncludes all defence personnel enlisted 
in Australia irrespective of movements subsequent to enlistment. (d) Revised estimates based on 
the results of the Census of Canberra on 14th—16th September, 1951, are as follows :—1947, 18,838 ; 
1948, 19,312; 1949, 22,113; and 1950, 23,629. 


Estimates of population for intercensal years are obtained in the manner outlined 
in §1. Figures for interstate migration are liable to error owing to the impracticability 
of tracing movements of motor traffic. The estimates of populations of the Australian 
Capital Territory and the Northern Territory are particularly affected by this difficulty. 
In view of the uncertainty of war-time records of interstate migration, the populations 
of the States subsequent to 30th June, 1943, and until the 1947 Census, were estimated 
on the basis of natural increase, deaths of defence personnel and oversea migration. 


The estimated population as at 31st December each year from 1788 to 1950 on the 
same basis as in the last table is shown in Demography Bulletin No. 68, 1950. A graph 
illustrating the growth of the population of Australia and of each State and Territory 
thereof appears on page 539. 


2. Present Numbers.—The population of Australia on 31st December, 1950 was 
estimated at 8,315,791 persons of whom 4,196,640, or 50.47 per cent., were males and 
4,119,151, OF 49.53 per cent., were females. The increase during 1950 was 264,909, 
equal to 3.29 per cent., males having increased by 146,095 or 3.61 per cent., and females 
by 118,814, or 2.97 per cent. This increase was due to an excess of births over deaths, 
of 112,404, together with a net gain by migration of 152,505 persons, 
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3. Proportion of Area and Population, Density and Masculinity——A previous 
table shows the estimated number of persons in each of the States and Territories on 
31st December, 1950. In the following table the proportions of the total area and of the 
total population represented by each State or Territory are given, together with the 
density and the masculinity of population :— 


DENSITY AND MASCULINITY OF POPULATION, 1950. 
(Exotupine FuLi-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 





Pro- Proportion of Estimated Popu- 














portion lation, 318t December, 1950. Density M £ 
State or Territory. ae (ay Unity (0) 
Area. Males. | Females. | Persons. 
! 
% % % | % 
New South Wales .. a 10.40 | 39.30] 39.54) 39.42 10.59 
Victoria .. os Ks 2.96} 26.62] 27.05; 26.83] 25.39 
Queensland os er 22.54 | 14.53} 14.12 | 14.33 1.78 
South Australia... es 12.78 8.47 8.66 8.56 1.87 
Western Australia .. ns 32.81 7.03 6.76 6.90 0.59 
Tasmania .. re oe 0.88 3.58 3-49 3-54 | I1.23 
Northern Territory ee 17.60 0.23 0.14 0.18 | 0.03 
Australian Capital Territory. . 0.03 0.24 0.24 0.24 | 21.36 
Australia|. .+ | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 2.80 
(a) Average number of persons per square mile. (b) Number of males per roo females. 


Additional information regarding density and masculinity of population appears in 
later sections of this chapter. 


4. Urban and Rural Distribution—At the 1947 Census, information was obtained 
regarding the distribution of the population amongst metropolitan, provincial and rural 
areas. Metropolitan Divisions relate to the capital cities of the States and adjoining 
urban municipal areas within boundaries used for Census purposes at the dates of the 
respective Censuses. At the 1947 Census the Metropolitan Division of Victoria included 
areas (with a population of 30,490 persons) not included in that division at the 1933 
Census when the population was 991,934. No changes occurred in boundaries of 
Metropolitan Divisions in other States. 


Urban Provincial Divisions comprise the capital cities of the Territories and, in 
States other than Tasmania, cities and towns outside the Metropolitan Divisions which 
are separately incorporated. In Tasmania, where most of the towns included are not 
separately incorporated, boundaries were determined for Census purposes. In New South 
Wales a number of towns which in 1933 were separately incorporated have since been 
included in shires. 


Rural! Divisions comprise the remaining portion of each Territory and State and are 
affected by the intercersa] changes in the areas of the Metropolitan and Urban Provincial 
Divisions. Figures for Rural Divisions represent therefore only a broad general classifi- 
cation based on administrative rather than geographical considerations. For instance, 
in New South Wales most of the increase in population shown for ‘“‘ Rural Division ” 
was due to abolition of municipalities which in 1933 were classified’ as Urban Provincial ; 
in Victoria a large part of the decrease in population shown for “ Rural Division " was 
due to transfer in 1947 to the Metropolitan Division of adjoining urban parte of shire 
areas. 


Persons on board ships in Australian ports or travelling on long-distance trains or 
planes throughout Census night were classed as migratory. 
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The resuits obtained at the Census for each State and Territory are shown in the 


following table :—~ 


URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION : 


1947 CENSUS. 


(Exotuprxe Fuit-sLoop ABOBIGINALS.) 











































































































P ti f Total 
1947 Census. Population of State. _|{Proportionate 
Division. ane the 
Males. | Females. | Persons. |} 1933 Census. | 1947 Census. || +933 Census. 
New Soutn Watss. 
I 

Urban— % % % 
Metropolitan 714,821 769,183 | 1,484,004 47-50 49.72 20.14 
Provincial .. 329,730 332,226 661,956 21.74 22.18 17.07 

Rural = 441,024 | 390,512 831,536 | 30.57 27.86 4.58(a) 

Migratory as 6,636 706 73342 0.19 0.24 45.70 

Total ++ |} 1,492,211 | 1,492,627 | 2,984,838 100.00 100.00 14.76 
{ 
Viororia. 

a ; 7 

Urban— _ '  % % % 
Metropolitan 588,540 { 637,869 | 1,226,409 | 54.49 59.69 23.64 
Provincial .. 111,182 120,261 231,443 |} 10.89 11.26 || 16.78 

‘ Rural : 311,052 | 281,946 | 592,908) 34.53 28.86 |} —5.66a 

Migratory 3,093 758 3,851 0.09 0.19 144.04 

Total 1,013,867 | 1,040,834 }| 2,054,701 ' 100.00 100.00 12.88 
QUEENSLAND. 

Urban— | % % % 
Metropolitan 195,102 206,928 | 402,030 31.63 36.34 34.12 
Provincial .. 127,854 131,074 | 258,928 21.02 23.40 30.02 

Rural 242,807 200,763 | 443,570 | 46.92 40.09 —~ 0.23 

Migratory | 1,708 179 | 1,887 0.43 0.17 —53-44 

Total 567,471 538,944 | 1,106,415 100.00 1900.00 16.97 
Sours AUSTRALIA. 

eck ae 7 | i 
rban— — ; 0 %e ‘ %e 
Metropolitan 183,099 199,355 : 382,454 |, 53-81 59.20 22.34 
Provincial .. 32,046 33,265 65,911 8.86 10.20 | 28.09 

Rural , 102,760 93,247 196,007 | 36.97 30.34 | — 8.73 

Migratory: .. , 1,526 ° 175 | 1,701 | 0.36 0.26 1 —19.46 

I 
 Sacaee ) ee 
Total | 320,031 326,042 646,073 | 160.00 100.00 11.21 
’ 1 1 








(a) See letterpress on preceding page. 
Nots.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION, ETC.—continued. 
fi 
1947 Census. | Popniation of State. Proportionate 
Division, ‘; = St ainee the 

Males. | Females. { Persons. ‘11933 Census. | 1947 Census. 1933 Census. 

"ss Wasrern AUSTRALIA. | 

a Pare Ss aoe I re x. aa ‘ 

Urban— H ; i % % i % 
Metropolitan 131,670 140,858 | 272,528 | 47.27 34.24 31.38 
Provincial .. 26,279 25,521 | 51,800 || 10.21 10.31° 15.61 

Rural 975475 77,696 | 175,171 | 41.79 34.86 —4-49 

Migratory 2,652 | 329 2,981 | 0.73 0.59 —6.79 

| | ———|___—_ 
Total 258,076 244,404 502,480 | 100.00 100.00 14.50 
at. DBs Se oe Ase, Sea 
TASMANIA. 
Ie Se ein Pe a ee ea 

Urban— \ % % % 
Metropolitan : 36,518 40,016 76,534 26.54 29.77 26.70 
Provincial .. | = 36,291 38,525 , 74,816 } 24.95 29.10 31-77 

Rural | 55.971 49,254» 105,025 |} 48.23 40.85 —4.32 

Migratory : 664 39 703 0.28 0.28 8.32 

| ‘ { je ee | ere 
Total 129,244 127,834 , 257,078 100.00 100.00 12.95 
_... .)S, .. Nortuern Territory. - 
i ae 

Urban— | f % % % 
Provincial .. |! 1,668 | 870 . 2,538 || 32-29 23.36 62.07 

Rural | 5,581 : 2,611 1 8,192 |} 66.16 75-37 155.22 

Migratory 129 | 9} 138 1.55 1.27 | 84.00 

7 an 1 
Total 72378 3,490 | 10,868 || 100.00 100.00 ! 124.08 
5 
. 4 
AUSTRALIAN CapITaL TERRITORY. 
face 

Urban— | H : % %, | % 
Provincial .. , 8,121 | 7,035 | 15,156 81.87 89.65 106.91 

Rural ; 971 778 | 1,749 18.13 10.35 7-83 

Migratory it + oe ; os s + me 

if { 
: = | 

Total : 9,092 ; 7,813 16,905 , 100.00 100.00 | 88.95 
Me : a Pee is il 

ie AUSTRALIA. 

nae i. : ! 7 ae 

Urban— | ive I % % % 
Metropolitan | 1,849,750 » 1,994,209 | 3,843,959 | 40.87 | $9-72 23.70 
Provincia] .. ' 673.771 688,777 _ 1,362,548 | 16.07 | 17.98 aL.15 

Rural "1,257,441 1,096,807 | 2,354.248 | 35-91 | 31.06 —1I.12 

Migratory 16,408 2.195 18,603 © 0.2 0.24 | 11.37 

: ! 
peers fe te connie i alee ae oie ae, 
Total . | 3.797.370 3,781,988 7.579.358 | 100.00 100.00 | 14.32 





NoTe.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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At 30th June, 1947, the Metropolitan Divisions contained 50.72 per cent. of the 
total population of Australia as compared with 46.87 per cent. at the 1933 Census. 
Victoria had the largest proportion of population residing in the metropolitan area 
(59.69 per cent.) but was closely followed in this respect by South Australia (59.20 per 
cent.). During the intercensal period, however, the highest rates of increase in metro- 
politan population were experienced in Queensland and Western Australia. 


A feature of the metropolitan population is its high femininity. In 1933, 52.5 per 
cent. of the metropolitan population was composed of females; in 1947 the proportion 
had fallen slightly to 51.9 per cent., being highest in Tasmania at 52.3 per cent. 


5. Metropolitan Population : Australia and Other Countries.—In Australia there is an 
abnormal concentration of population in the capital cities, which are the only cities of 
outstanding importance in the various States. A comparison with the capitals of the 
more important countries is given in the following table, There is some doubt as to the 
comparability of the figures because of the abnormal conditions during the war and 
immediately following the war. 


METROPOLITAN POPULATION : AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


























State or Country. Metropolis. Year. oo He 

New South Wales Sydney 1950 (a) 1,584,830 
Victoria Melbourne 1950 (a) 1,326,400 
Queensland Brisbane 1950 (a) 444,650 
South Australia Adelaide 1950 (a) 422,000 
Western Australia Perth 1950 (a) 309,000 
Tasmania Hobart 1950 (a) 83,600 
England London (d) 1950 8,417,377 
Scotland Edinburgh 1950 488,900 
Northern Ireland Belfast 1949 452,130 
Eire .. Dublin : 1949 527,700 
Canada Montreal (c)(d) 1941 1,139,921 
New Zealand Wellington(e) . 1950 193,300 
Union of South Africa Capetown(f) .. 1946 ; 220,398 
Argentina Buenos Aires . . 1945 2,620,827 
Belgium Brussels 1949 964,749 
Brazil Rio de Janeiro 1948 2,052,672 
Czechoslovakia Prague 1949 933,000 
Denmark Copenhagen 1945 927,404 
Egypt Cairo 1947 2,100,506 
France Paris 1946 2,725,374 
Germany Berlin 1950 3,314,000 
Greece Athens(h) 1940 1,124,109 
Hungary Budapest 1948 1,058,288 
Italy .. Rome 1950 1,665,667 
Japan Tokyo (g) 1950 5,385,071 
Netherlands Amsterdam 1950 835,834 
Norway Oslo 1946 418,449 
Poland Warsaw 1950 600,767 - 
Portugal Lisbon 1950 719,000 
Spain Madrid 1950 1,511,695 
Sweden Stockholm .. 1950 733,615 
U.S.A. New York (d) 1950 7,841,023 

(a) Exclusive bid full-blood aboriginais. (b) Greater London civilian population. (c) Greater 
Montreal. (d) Principal City. (e) Excluding Maoris. (f) European population. 


{g) Greater Tokyo. (hk) Greater Athens, including Piraeus. 
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6. Principal Urban Areas.—The following table shows the population of the principal 
urban incorporated areas in each State and Territory of Australia at the 1947 Census :— 


POPULATION. OF PRINCIPAL URBAN INCORPORATED AREAS: AUSTRALIA, 
1947 CENSUS. 
(ExcLupina FULL-BLooD ABORIGINALS.) 














1 
1 
City or Town. Population. City or Town. Population 
Hy ! 
Se ee 
| 
New South Wales— || Queenstand—continued. . 
Sydney and Suburbs é 1,484,004 | Toowoomba .. a3 a 33,290 
Newcastle and Suburbs .. = 127,138 } Ipswich an ih oy 26,218 
Broken Hill is ac 27,054 | Cairns a = emt 16,644 
Maitland a a as 19,151 Bundaberg... we ee 15,926 
Wollongong (@).. oe os 18,116 Maryborough . . oo as 14,395 
Goulburn : ai a 15,991 Mackay ne ee 53 13,486 
Fairfield = a a 15,987 Redcliffe ‘50 2 3 8,873 
Wagga Wagga oF a 15,340 Southport si ve ie 8,430 
Lismore 7 ee fs 15,214 Gympie : L.. ae 8,413 
Lithgow 2 ue ye 14,461 Charters Towers sh 3h 7,561 
Albury a ta a 14,412 Warwick ~_ De aca 7,129 
Orange a oe = 13,780 Gladstone Ss wy ate 5.244 
Cessnock os ~ aM 13,029 
Eiverpoc! Fa Mg be 12,642 
Tamwort Pe 12,071 = 
Grafton and Grafton South oe 12,025 Bouts Anstrens Suburbs a8aa5% 
Bathurst . ie 11,871 Port Pirie ay ie 12,019 
INawarra North (@ , vg 11,810 Whyalla =" ee ne 7,845 
Cabramatta oon ‘Cantey Vale ttt 10,966 Mount Gambier oe ee 6.771 
Dubbo Hs 95545 Gawler x 4,436 
Katoomba os Fs ots 8,781 : o¢ ie _ 

4 Port Augusta a : 4,351 
Armidale aise A he 7,809 Port Lincoln \ 3,972 
hes ve ey oe Hts Murray Bridge . “ 3,690 
Inverell es _ " 6.530 Peterborough ie ive 2,890 
Kempsey me oe an 6,330 
Forbes ae oi i 5,949 
Cowra ne os =f 5,473 |, Western Australia— 

Glen Innes and fe ae 5.453 Perth and Suburbs be -» |(f) 272,528 
Kalgoorlie and Suburbs ae 22,376 
Banbury ats Z as 6,240 
Victorla— erat ten - oo “4 51972 
Melbourne and Suburbs .. | 1,226,409 late es “ pres 
Geelong (6) as ate «- |(e) 44,561 Collie a re ore AaGy 
Ballaarat (c) .. - .. [(e) 40,181 y oa a an aa 
Bendigo (d)_—.. is «+ }(@) 30,779 
Warrnambool .. ae ie 9,993 
Mildura ae ats is 9,527 || Tasmania— 
Shepparton a - on 7914 Hobart.and Suburbs... ise 76,534 
Hamilton ae a a 7,180 Launceston and Suburbs ey 40,442 
Wangaratta... as os 6,670 Burnie na - | 7,235 
Horsham om te oe 6,388 Devonport .. ee os 7,497 
Colac ae a ws 6,381 Queenstown .. we cs 3,598 
Maryborough .. a a 6,198 Ulverstone .. ang a 3.432 
Ararat . es ae 5,957 
Castlemaine .. “a . 5.809 
Northern Tepriaer 
Darwin . is <i 2,538 
Queensland— ; 
Brisbane and Suburbs .. me 402,030 ; 
Rockhampton .. a Saw 34,988 || Australian Sepltal Teron, ' 
Townsville ae a a 34,109 Canberra - ne 15,156 
i i 
(a) From 24th September, 1947, the municipalities of Illawarra North and ‘Wollongong and the shires 
of Bulli and MMawarra Central were united to form the City of Greater Wollongong. (6) Comprises 
municipalities of Geelong. Geelong West, and Newtown and Chilwell. (c) Comprises municipalities 
of Ballaarat and Sebastopol. (d) Comprises municipalities of Bendigo and Eaglehawk. (e) Exclusive 
of urban population in any contiguous shire. (f) Includes Fremantle and suburbs, 27,934. 


7. Provincial Urban Areas.—In par. 4, pages 522-3, theY proportion of the total 
population of each State which was located in incorporated urban provincial areas at 
the 1933 and 1947 Census is shown. In the following table, however, the aggregate. 
population at the 1947 Census of all cities and towns outside the metropolitan area of 
each State with 2,000 or more and 3,000 or more inhabitants is shown, irrespective of 
whether such centres are incorporated separately or not. In addition, the proportion 


of the aggregate population of these cities and towns to the total population of the 
State is shown. 
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Caaprer XII.—Popuration. 


AGGREGATE POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF SPECIFIED SIZB: 
1947 CENSUS. 
(EXcLUDING FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 




















Cities and Towns outside Metropolitan Area with Population of— 
2,000 and over. 3,000 and over, 
State or Territory. | 
| Proportion Proportion 
Number.} Population. | of Total Number.| Population. of Total 
{ Population. Population. 
a % 
New South Wales 122 763,562 25.58 76 652,986 21.88 
Victoria... 62 334,199 16.26 37 272,454 13.26 
Queensland. . 34 297,909 26.93 26 279,317 25.25 
South Australia Ii 52,812 8.17. 7 43,084 6.67 
Western Australia 10 51,987 | = 10.35 ' 7 44,493 8.85 
Tasmania .. . on 6 62,413 | 24.29 5 593479 23.14 
Northern Territory .. I 2,538 23.35 ar : ae 
Australian Capital | 
Territory. . ak 3 15,156 89.66 | I 15,156 89.66 
Total ee 247 | 1,580,576 | 20.85 159 | 1,366,969 18.03 











8. Principal Cities in the World.—The following table shows the population of the 


world’s largest cities at the latest available date. 


There is some doubt as to the 


comparability of the figures because of the abnormal conditions during and immediately 


following the war. 


POPULATION OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST CITIES. 
(Cities in the British Commonwealth are printed in italics.) 






































City | City 
Country. City. Year. | Population)! Country. City. Year. ‘Population 
(ooo). (000). 
England London(a) .. 1950 | 8,417 || Belgium Brussels 1949 965 
; 5 8. U.S.A .. | Baltimore .. 1948 
Tana is aobyo) : rare 2385 cuits . | Santiago isi Bh 
US.S.R. .. | Moscow : 1939 4,137 ||Singapore Singapore .. 1947 938 
China Beorenal Ms 1946 Beets eran opts oe 1949, 93 3 
S.A. hicago 1940 3539 1am angkok .. 1950 92 
Bering Berlin 1950 3.3r4 Denmark Copenhagen 1945 927 
Japan Osaka a 1940 3.252 ||)egypt Alexandria 1947 925 
US.S.R. Leningrad... | 1939 3.19r |/Canada Loronto(f).. | 1941 900 
er pane | logs | 238 ohne” Mukden’ «| aese | See 
‘Trance aris fi + . 2 4 
Argentina re Aires p45 2,03 E ae: eee 294 H Ber 
7 airo { 1947+ 2, SSB... aie 4 
pent Rio de Janeiro! r048 2,053 || Netherlands Amsterdam 1950 836 
U.S.A. Philadelphia 1940 1,931 | LS rtae Meee nd 1939 3838 
India” Bombay io | rrée USSR Bala. | 1939 hs 
India ombay 7 , S.S.R. u 
Mexico Mexico City 1947 1,757 eermany Munich , 1949 809 
China Nanking 1946 1,755 ing land rat ey + | 1949 | 804 
China Sune 1946 ( 178 | ae pnkow 1931 778 
i eiping Ir ’ uA. oe . 
Tels Rome toee | 1,666 |/South Africa | Johannesburg! 1946 758 
Australia Sydney 1950; 1,585 }|China . | Tsingtao 1946 756 
stri Vienna ‘ 1947 1,548 j/U.S.A. Washington 1942 | 750 
ane .. | Sao Paulo. . 1948 1,543 | vee oar 1949 750 
i .. | Madrid .. | 1950 1,512 2.AL ashington 1942 750 
ea. .. | Los Angeles ats | 1,504 Vina Hyderabad 1941 339 
Germany ancien av 1946 rae Ton ie aman Le 734 
Japan Nagoya .. 1940 332 ul 
gute «| Bebownes: | He) ee eee | eae | BB | Be 
Italy an 195! 23° Sh i 7 
fie Berean Ae | Coe rages lemme eae |), a8 
pee Seok Zi ¥an6 3,142 | US.A. } Pittsburgh. ; 1940 5 693 
Canada Montrealdy | 1941 1,140 |Pakistan .. , Lahore | 1942 } 672 
Greece Athenas(e) .. | 940 1,124 ||Netherlands Rotterdam 1949 667 
ziceog | gee | Oe) tae (Raa cc jomm | we) oe 
San Kyoto. +. | 1940 1,090 Hong Kong. . | Hong Kong : 1938 644 
Chas Chungking 1946 1,062 |/France Marseilles .. 1946 636 
Hungary .. | Budapest .. 1948 1,058 Petey aoe Francisco, 1940 | 835 
ilippt Manila .. | 1948 1,025 ||China wWearhow .. | 1937 + 
ame Naples tasc 1021 Germany Leipzig... 1946 ‘608 a 
aed Madras 1949 "998 ‘China Changsha .. | 1931 607 
Rumania Bucharest , . 1945 985 | Lat hi ew 1939 bot 
Japan Yokohama 1940 9 | olan 1950 or 
Japan Kobe a 1940 967 
(a) Greater London civilian population. (0) Greater Tokyo, (c) Includes Howrah, 


(a) Greater Montreal. 


(e) Includes Piraeus. 


(f) Greater Toronto. 


Mean Popuration. 


§ 4, Mean Population. 


1. General—Mean populations are calculated for twelve-monthly periods to provide 
® satisfactory average basis for calculations requiring allowances for the continuous 
change in population figures during such periods. 

2. Method of Calculation.—From 1901 onwards the mean population for any year 
has been calculated by the formula :— 


Mean Population = 


a+4b+2c0+4d+e 





12 
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where a, 8, c, d and e, respectively, ‘are the populations at the end of the quarter 
immediately preceding the year and at the end of each of the four succeeding quarters, 
e.g., in the case of a calendar year, 318t December of the preceding year and 31st March, 


30th June, 30th September and 31st December of the year under consideration. 


This 


formula gives a close approximation to the mean of a theoretical population progressing 


smoothly through the five values a, b,¢, d, e. 
Bulletin No. 1, 1907 sets out in some detail 


formula. 


3. Results.—{i) Calendar Years. 


(ExcLup1ne FuL.-BsLoop ABORIGINALS.) 


Section V. of Population and Vita] Statistics 


the principles underlying the adoption of the 


The following table shows the mean population 
for each State and Territory for the calendar years 1940 to 1950 :— 


MEAN POPULATION : CALENDAR YEARS, 1940 TO 1950. 











y 





Year | 
ended | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. 
Dec.— i 
1940(4} $2,777,898 11,900,426 [1,026,542 
1941(@) )2,800,537 |1,932,422 11,036,555 
1942(a@) {2,831,080 [1,959,496 |1,036,016 | 
- 1943(@) 12,857,547 |1,973,533 [1,047,421 
1944(@) |2,886,204 |1,989,870 |1,061,467 
t 
1945(@) 12,917,415 [2,006,649 |1,076,610 
1946(4) {2,945,220 12,025,475 |1,090,238 | 
1947... |2,985,073 12,053,048 |1,105,360 
1948 3,029,573 {2,089,999 11,123,416 | 
1949 3,123,977 {2,138,761 11,147,523 | 
1950 ; 3,224,892 |2,203,786 {1,178,851 








S. Aust. 


599,136 
601,193 
609,172 
613,327 
619,409 


627,102 
635,127 
646,294 
658,239 
674,056 


700,184 


| W. Aust. 





473,397 
493,988 
476,619 
476,745 
481,498 


487,510 
492,771 
502,978 
514,843 
533,083 


558,709 


Tas. 





241,134 
240,389 
241,087 
242,860 
245,618 


248,596 
252,192 
257,781 
264,604 
272,649 


282,269 


Nor. 
Terr. 


8,354 
10,279 
8,946 
9,574 
10,440 


10,512 
10,568 
10,891 
12,188 
13.476 


14,921 


Aust, 
Cap. 
Terr. 


13,775 
14,629 
14,223 
13,644 
14,200 


15,012 
15,683 
(0 16,903 
'‘b 18,172 
6 19,113 


18 20,506 











Australia. 


7,040,661 
7,109,982 
7,176,639 
7,234,651 
7,308,706 


7,389,406 
7,467,474 
7,578,928 
75,711,034 
7:912,638 


8,184,118 





(a) Includes all defence personnel] enlisted in Australia irrespective of movements subsequent to 


enlistment. 


(bd) Revised estimates based on the results of the Census of Canberra on r4th— 16th 


September, 1951, are as follows :—1947, 17,031; 1948, 19,197; 1949, 21,191; and 1950, 23,588. 


(ii) Financial Years. 


State and Territory for the years ended 30th June, 1940 to 1950 :-— 
MEAN POPULATION: FINANCIAL YEARS, 1939-40 TO 1949-50, 


(Exc.upine Foiu-sLoop ABORIGINALS.) 














Year 1 | 

re N.S.W. Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.’ Tas. 
Sune— | | 

? { | ; 

1940(@) '2,764,224 1,886,751 j1,021,426 | 598,790 | 472,060 240,023 
1941(a) {2,790,087 11,916,727 1,032,122 | 598,900 | 474,180 | 241,009 
1942(a) 12,813,385 1,948,710 [1,036,690 | 695,952 | 474,833 240,358 
1943(@) 12,845,805 1,965,473 ,1,040,433 610,925 | 476,989 241,704 
1944(4) [2,871,452 1,981,997 1,054,810 ) 616,151 | 478,271 244,178 
1945(a) 2,907,459 1,998,202 1,068,630 | 623,104 | 484,720 : 246,971 
1946(a) '2,932,366 2,015,197 ,1,084,125 | 630,921 | 489.982 250,309 
1947(@) —'2,963,056 ‘2,039,348 ‘1,097,303 | 640,352 | 497,006 | 254,553 
1948 « 13,006,481 '2,069,167 1,112,722 | 652,285 | 508,860 ' 261,78z 
1949 3,063,973 2,113,286 1197344738 665,139 | 522,184 268,259 
1950 .. [3st71,940 12,270,289 (1,163,084 | 686,825 | 545,786 277,395 


i 





Nor. 
Terr. 


75254 
9,540 
9,878 
8,723 
10,408 


10,477 
10,537 
10.676 
11,310 
12,847 


14,247 


Aust. 
Cap. 
Terr. 


13,224 
14,310 
14,334 
14,017 
13,798 


14,607 
j 139437 

16.381 
‘b 17,596 
1D 18,434 





20,025 


- 


The following table shows the mean population for each 


Auétralia, 





7,003,752 
7,076,875 
7:144,140 
7,204,069 
7:271,065 


7,348,170 
7,428,868 
7:518,675 
7,640,202 
7,798,860 


8,049,591 





(a) Includes all defence personnel enlisted in Australia irrespective of movements subsequent to 


enlistment. 


September, 1951, are as follows :—1948, 18,105 ; 1949, 19,988; and 1950, 22,607. 


(b) Revised estimates based on the results of the Census of Canberra on 14th-16th 
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§ 5. Elements of Increase. 


1. Natural Increase.—{i) General. The two factors which contribute to the growth 
of a population are the “ natural increase,” i.e., excess of births over deaths, and the “ net 
migration,” i.e., the excess of arrivals over departures. In earlier issues of the Official 
Year Book particulars of the natural increase from 1861 are given for each sex and 
State (see No. 22, page 899). 

The natural increase for Australia from 1861 to 1950 inclusive was 5,467,771, con- 
sisting of 2,548,959 males and 2,918,812 females, and represented 76.26 per cent. of the 
total increase in population. During the present century the rate of natural increase 
grew until it reached the maximum rate of 17.44 per thousand of population in 1914, but 
it steadily declined after that year to 7.07 in 1934. There was little change until 1939, 
but during the war and in the post-war period the rate rose sharply,reaching the level 
of 14.37in 1947. In 1948 it dropped to 13.12 but rose slightly to 13.74 in 1950. 

In the following table particulars of the natural increase for each sex are given in 
States for each quinquennium from 1901 to 1950 and for the ten years 1941 to 1950. For 
the purposes of this analysis the natural increase for the period from September, 1939 
until June, 1947 has been taken as excess of births over civilian deaths, i.e., no account 
is taken of deaths of defence personnel. : 


POPULATION : NATURAL INCREASE (EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS), 
1901 TO 1950. 


(EXcLUDING FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 





















































Nor Aust. 
Period. N.S.W. | Victoria.; Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. Terr. Cap. Aust. 
i Terr. 
Mates. 
1QOI~-O5.. 51,179 34,3371 16,628] 12,149] 8,283] 7,955} —223 (a) | 130,303 
1906-10. . 64,127| 38,948! 21,415} 14,500] 10,762) 8,703] —264 (a) {158,191 
{QII-15..- 77;070| 46,160] 27,497} 18,673] 12,730] 9,386] —2o1 78 | 191,393 
1916-20.. | 72,030] 41,388] 26,894) 16,413] 9,787) 8,673) —125 75 | 1753135 
1921-25... 80,860) 495254! 28,941} 16,721] 10,284] 8,543] — 68 37 | 194,572 
here | 
1926-30... 72,430) 43,756, 25,645; 14,583] 11,245] 7,001; —13I | 175 |174,704 
1931-35.. 51,566; 25,286, 20,627| 8,686, 8,576) 5,810) — 93 270 | 120,728 
1936-40(b 49,092! 26,141! 23,145] 9,187] 9,409 6,040 39 397 | 123,450 
1941-45(b) | 68,071! 42,650. 31,871] 15,563] 12,391] 7,234 15 749 |178,535 
1946-50(b) } 93,564! 63,984: cr 24,206) 19,367| 11,356} 412 | 1,583 | 256,052 
1941(b) .. | 11,187 6,892 5,524: 2,334 2,220! += 1,268 3 124 | 29,552 
1942(b) .. / 10,698] 6,882: 5,260! 2,201! 2,046; 1,409] — 20 164 | 28,640 
1943(b) -. , 13,316; 8,819 5,771) 3.324} 2,627; 1,578] — 3 143 | 35,575 
1944(b) .. | 15,866 9.498 7,113) 3,630] 2,880, 1,362 19 154 | 40,522 
1945(b) .. | 17,004 10,559. 8,203) 4,074] 2,618! 1,617) 16} 155 | 44,246 
| . | 
1946(b) .. 18,652! 12,839 7,682) 4,623} 3,494) 2,165 20 210 | 49,685 
1947(b) .. 19,743} 13,130 8,661| 5,048] 3,802] 2,314 86 265 | 53,049 
rosS 17,453, 12,017 8,255! 4,559] . 3,867] 2,129: 77: 299! 48,656 
1949 18,498 12,224 8,262) 4,817/ 3,033) 2,314: TOB; 395 | 50,553 
1950. ee 13,774, oe 55159] 4.271] 2,434] 121) 414 | 54,111 
1 t 
(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. (6) Excess of births over civilian deaths from 


September, 1939 to June, 1947. 
Nots.—Minus sign (—) denotes excess of deaths over births. 


ELEMENTS OF INCREASE. 
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POPULATION : NATURAL INCREASE (EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS)— 
continued. 
F 7 Nor. Aust. 
Period. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Terr Cap. Aust. 
4 Terr. 
FEMALES. 
I1goI-05.. 59,163] 39,831| 22,910] 12,701| 11,468| 8,027,° 28 (a) | 154,128 
1906-I0.. 71,297| 42,629] 26,048] 14,754) 13,354} 8,522 33 (a) | 176,637 
IQLI-I5.. 87,074] 50,258] 33,463] 19,318] 16,262} 9,604! 62 78 | 216,119 
1916-20... 81,799| 42,886] 32,273] 16,825} 13,185! 8,821, 135 72 }195,996 
1921~25.. | 89,438] 49,685) 34,289] 17,595) 13,839, 8,837) 127 82 | 213,892 
1926-30... 80,733) 44,417| 31,128 15,407 14,406] 6,893 126 203 | 193,313 
1931-35.-. 60,300] 28,216} 26,036; 9,228) 12,352 5:953, 156 280 | 142,521 
1936-40(b) | 60,628] 28,464) 28,991| 10,057; 13,626] 6,574, 220] 437 |148,997 
1941-45(d) 75,809} 42,538] 36,709] 15,654) ‘16,029, 7,420: 232 826 | 195,217 
1946-50(b) | 102,959] 63,744] 46,650] 24,605, 22,273) 11,667 652 | 1,574 | 274,124 
1941(b) .. 13,242) 6,992/ 6,465 ee 3,129} 1,363, 91 | 1721 33,797 
1942(b) .. 12,730|  7,072| 6,284{ 2,365; 2,779! 1,466 29 152 | 32,877 
1943(b) -. | 15,079) 8,971) 6,887] 3,339) 3,267| 1,492 34 165 | 39,234 
1944(6) . 17,094, 9,358] 8,022] 3,607/ 3,532! 1,344 39 160 | 43,226 
1945(b) .. | 17,664] 10,145] 9,051] 3,910] 3,342) 1,755] 39] 177 | 46,083 
1946(b) .. 20,016] 12,320) 8,694] 4,729, 3,858) 2,133 57 226 | 52,033 
1947(b) .. 21,206; 12,794{ 9,581] 5,054! 4.349] 2,463 125 295 | 55,867 
1948 19,378] 12,257] 9,141! 4,563} 4,379} 2,322| 130 31I | 52,481 
1949 20,950] 12,658) 9,325, 4,852] 4,788} 2,407} 146 324 | 55,450 
1950 21,409] 13,715] 9,909] 5,407; 4,899] 2,342| 194 418 | 58,203 
PERSONS. 
IQOI-05.. | “110,342] 74,163] 39,538) 24,850] 19,751} 15,982) —195 (a) |284,431 
1906-10.. | 135,424] 81,577) 47,463) 29,254] 24,116] 17,225) —231 | (a) |334,828 
IQII-15.. | 164,144] 96,418) 60,960} 37,991| 28,992) 18,990] —139 156 | 407,512 
1916-20.. | 153,829] 84,274] 59,167] 33,238] 22,972! 17,494 Io 147 |371,131 
1921-25.. | 170,298] 98,939] 63,230| 34,316] 24,123} 17,380 59 119 | 408,464 
1926-30.. | 153,163) 88,173] 56,773] 29,990] 25,651) 13,894; — 5 | 378 |368,017 
1931-35. 111,866] 53,502} 46,663: 17,914] 20,928] 11,763 63 550 | 263,249 
1936-40(0) 109,720} 54,605] 52,136] 19,244] 23,035; 12,614 259 834 1272447 ° 
1941-45(h).| 143,880} 85,188] 68,580; 31,217, 28,420) 14,654] 247 | 1,566 | 373,752 
1946-50(b)| 196,523] 127,728) 88,230) 48,811] 41,640] 23,023] 1,064 | 3,157 | 530,176 
1941(b) .. | 24,429) 13,884} 11,989] 4,677! 5,349) 2,631 94 296 | 63,349 
1942(b) .. | 23,428] 13,954] 11,544] 4,566] 4,825) 2,875 9 316 | 61,517 
1943(b) .. 28,395| 17-790} 12,658; 6,663] 5,894] 3,070 31 308 | 74,809 
1944(b) .. 32,960] 18,856] 15,135) 7,327) 6,392) 2,706 58 314 | 83,748 
1945(b) .. 34,668} 20,704) 17,254] 7,984) 5,960) 3.372 55 332 | 90,329 
1946(b) .. 38,668] 25,159] 16,376} 9,352| 7,352) 4,298 77 436 | 101,718 
1947(d) .. 40,949} 25,924} 18,242] 10,102} 8,151! 4,777 211 560 | 108,916 
1948 36,831| 24,274! 17,396] 9,322) 8,246) 4,451 207 610 | 101,137 
1949 39,448] 24,882) 17,5871 9,669) 8,721} 4,721| 254 719 | 106,001 
1950 40,627} 27,489) 18 629] 10,566} 9,170] 4,776 315 832 | 112,404 























a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 
September, 1939 to June, 1947. 


NovTe.—Minus sign (— .) denotes excess of deaths over births. 


(6) Excess of births over civilian deaths from 
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POPULATION : NATURAL INCREASE (EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS}~- 
































continued. 
ie | 4 { 
i Aust. 
Period. | N.8.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust, Tas. | Nr | Cap. | Aust. 
| og | Terr. 
RatTE oF Natura INoREASE(a)—PERSONS. 
| i 
t 
tgoi-o5.. ' 15.59! 12.31} 15.34! 13.92! 18.07! 17.85/|— 8.8 (5) 14.60 
(906-10.. | 17.25| 13.11} 16.99] 15.44] 18.52) 18.37!~12.6, (6) | 15.93 
1QTI-15.. 18.27| 13.91] 18.61) 17.55| 18.76] 19.63|— 7.6|° 13.71 | 17.05 
1916-20.. 15.69! 11.65! 16.74 14.51; 14.56) 17.46; 0.43! 12.23 | 14.57 
1921-25... | 15.471 12.32! 15.87] 13.28, 13.69] 16.14] 3.13) 6.84 | 14.34 
: | 
1926-30. . 12.51] 10.10 1a: 10.581 12.63} 12.85}—0.22| 9.60 | 11.72 
1931-35-. | 8.61] 5.89! 9.88! 6.17! 9.54] 10.33! 2.541 12.00! 7.95 
1936-40(c 8.06) 5.84 10.40] 6.48; 9.94] 10.66) 8.10{ 14.00] 7.89 
1941-45(c) 10.05 8.62) 13.02; 10.14] 11.86) 12.02! 4.84] 21.85 | 10.30 
1946-50(c); 12.86] 12.15 15 .63| 14.73! 15.98) 17.33]16.71, 34.47 | 13.65 
1o4t(c).. | 8.72] 7-48] orr.57! 97.78] 11.29] 10.94) 9.14! 20.23 | 8.91 
1942(c) .. 8.28) 7.12) xrx.84] 7.50] 1o.12| 11.93! 1.01} 22.22] 8.57 
1943(¢).. . 9.944 9.01, 12.08 10.86; 12.36) 12.64! 3.24! 22.57 | 10.34 
to4q(c).. ' 11.42] 9.48) 14.26 11.83| 13.28] 11.02) 5.50; 22.11 | 11.46 
1945(c) .. 11.88! 10,32 16.03, 12.73! 12.23! 13.56 5-23 22.12 | 12.22 


1946(c).. | 13.13) 12.42) 15.02! 14-72) 14.92] 17.04; 7.29, 27.45 | 13.62 
1947(¢) .. | 13-72] 12.62 16.50| 15.63) 16.2%; 18.53] 19.37] 33-13 | 14.37 


























1945 ; 12.16, 117.61' 15.48 13.86, 16.02! 16.82) 16.98 33.57 | 13.12 
1949 | 42.67) 12.64; 15.33) 14.35, 16.36, 17.32) 18.85, 37.62 | 13.40 
1950... | 12.60) 12.47 15.80 15.09} 16.41] 16.92] 21.05] 40.57 | 13.74 
\ t l | | 
(a) Excess of births over deaths per 1,000 mean population. {b) Part of New South Wales 
prior to rorx. (c) Excess of births over civilian deaths per 1,000 mean population from September, 


1939 to June, 1947. 
NorTz.—Minus sign (—) denotes excess of deaths over births. 


The table above shows the decline which has taken place in the rate of natural 
merease in all States of Australia since the beginning of the century. The decline is 
evident notwithstanding the stepping-up of the rate occasioned by increased births 
since the commencement of the 1939-45 War and the overstatement due to the omission 
of deaths of defence personnel. During the first five years of the present century the 
average increment to the population of Australia by this means was 56,886 persons per 
annum. The increment rose to 81,695 persons per annum in 1921-25, but thereafter 
fell to 52,650 persons per annum in the quinquennium 1931-35, increasing during 1936-40 
to 54,489. During 1941-45 the average annual excess of births over civilian deaths was 
745750, while during 1946-50 the annual excess of births over deaths was a record high 
average of 106,035, there being 112,404 in the year 1950. 


(ii) Comparison with other Countries. Notwithstanding its low birth-rate, Australia 
has a higher rate of natural increase than most European countries, owing to the fact 
that its death-rate is very low. The following table gives a comparison between the 
rates of natural increase in 1949 and 1950 for the several States of Australia and for the 
Dominion of New Zealand, and those of some of the principal countries for which such 
information is available. Corresponding average annual rates for the period 1909-13 
have also been appended. 
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NATURAL INCREASE OF POPULATION : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
IncREASB PER ANNUM PER 1,000 Mran Popunarion. 


1 1909- | 



































State or Country. i | 1949. | 1950. Country. ag 1949. | 1950. 
: ‘ | 
pee |e La] pepe eeee | ere eee 
' ' 
Australasia— | ‘ h . Europe—continued. \ 
Tasmania (a) 18.8 17.3 i 16.9 I Sweden : 10.4 7.4 | (ad) 
Western Australia (a) 18.1 | 16.4 16.4 Fronce.. Pe 0.8 7-2 (d) 
Queensland (a) i. 17.9 15.3 { 15.8 °, Seenend es ..) 10,7 6.2 5.4 
New Zealand (6) =... | 17.1! 15.81 15.3), Belgi | 7.8 4.3] @ 
South Australia (a) .. 16.8 | 14.4; 15.1 England and Wales. 10.7 5.1 4.t 
Australia (a) 16.7; 13-4 | 13.7 It 
New South Wales (a) 18.0 12.7 | 12.6) : 
Victoria (a). . 13.61 11.6) 12.5 | Asia— 
: Japan } 13.0] 22.6 (d) 
Europe— ' 

‘Netherlands ~ 15.1 | 15.6 | 15.1 
Norway a ee 12.4 ro.5 {| (d) {| Africa— 
Denmark .. ve 13.9 | 10.0 | (@) || Union of South Africa 
Spain ss aby | 9.3 | 10.5 (d) | (whites only) eS (d) | 17.6) (4) 
ltaly ave 12.8 9.6 9.5 
Northern Ireland te 6.3; 9.8 9-4 
Hire . wet 6.3 3.7 {d) America— 
Austria oi 1. | (e)6.r | 3.2 (d) Canada - {d) 17.7 (d) 
Switzerland ai 9.3 | bee (d) | United States = (d) 14.3 13.8 
(a) Excludes full-blood aboriginals, {b) Excludes Maoris. -  (e) 1911-13. (d) Not 


-available. 

2. Net Migration.*—The other factor of increase in the population, namely, the 
‘excess of arrivals over departures, known as “net migration,” is, from its nature, 
much more subject to variation than is ‘‘ natural increase ”’. 

Particulars of the increase by net migration are given below for quinquennial periods 
from 1901 to 1950 and annually for the ten years 1941-50. Disturbances in war-time 
migration records were caused by interstate troop movements, which prevented accurate 
count of civilians travelling interstate. Interstate passenger traffic was, for this reason, 
excluded from migration records from 30th June, 1943 to the date of the Census, 
30th June, 1947. 

POPULATION : INCREASE BY NET MIGRATION, 1901 TO 1950, 










































































Period. | N.8.W. | Victoria Q’land. |S. Anst.|W.Aust.| Tas. | No™- Gop. Aust. 
Terr. 
Matgzs. 

1QOI-05.. { 15,671|- 37,971; — 495|- 11,031] 28,127|/—1,771|— 697/ (a) |— 7.177 
1906-10... 11,157} 9,400; 12,291] 10,590 7Ii}— 5,784/— 366) (a) 37,999 
I9II-15.. | 38,483 1,568| 13,037/— 4,263 189|— 9,599} 1,050|— 90] 40,375 
1916-20... 23,150} 18,205, 3,614] 7,920,— 3,782/— 67/— 551 30] 48,519 
1923-25.. | 35,660] 37,760 18,834] 14,244] 15,375]— 5,630 17] 1,199} 1175459 
1926-30.. | 37,524] 7,849! 11,584)— 2,230] 19,069|— 3,668] 870) 2,259] 73,257 
1931-35... j— 1,646/— 5,951 6,195|— 3,654|— 4.215|— 1,384/— 24 3|- 10,676 
1936-40(b) 7,847] 12,096, 5,249]— 4,988;— 2,501|— 793) 2,787) 1,176] 20,873 
1941-456¢ 6,614 17,502|— 6 6,487| 2,202)—~ 0,261|— 4,312 889/— 1,822} 5,325 
1946-50bc 91,100] 58,773! 11,300] 18,531] 23,299) 13,178] 1,852/— 305) 217,728 
1941 (b).. '— 1,848) 12,381:— 3,883} 1,830|— 4,317/— 2,715 906}— 565} 1,798 
1942 (b).. | 10,505! 3,030)— 6,780 *690|— 1,636|— 848)—1 135 — 549] 3,236 
1943 (b)(c) |— 1,903] 2,913] 3,671/— 392/-—2,892/— 748] 1,168;— 708] 1,109 
1944 (6)(c) '— — §79|—_-237|—_—«s- 100 zo— 38)— I - +s I= 935 
t945 (6)(c) ! 4391— 585} 605 36—- 378) .. mahal) SAN 117 
1946 (b)(c) = 2,680, — 783'— 1,443|— 2i— 321;/— 58!1— 12 .. [= 5,299 
1947 (6)(c) ' 3,820|— 2,442 — 2,206 1,736, 2,278 5316 §2| 22} B,576 
1948. 10,187] 11,673 2,205{ 2,444) 2,828/ 2,483 585 29, 32,524 
1949 «. | 44,236) 20,434 5,862] 7,062) 8,140) 3,238 555 416] 89,943 
1950... | 35,5371 29,891. 6,792) 7,291 10,374) 2,190) — 672|—_ 772! 91,984 

(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1971. (6) Exeludes troop movements from September, 
1939 to June, 1947. (c) Excludes interstate migration from July, 1943 to June, 1947. 


NoTe.—Minus sign (~) indicates excess of departures over arrivals. 
* The subject of migration is dealt with at some length later in this chapter. 
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POPULATION: INCREASE BY NET MIGRATION, 1901 TO 1950—continued. 


























} 
i | ! Nor. | Aust. 
Period. N.S.W. ( Victoria. | Q'land. |S. ie Tas. | Terr, ' Cap. Aust, 
. Terr. 
| 

: FEMALES. 
[QOI-05... 1,506'— 21,984 — 2,398. — 8,448] 22,293'— 726 81! (a) |—9,616 
1906-10.. | 9,390! 10! 7,780 4,403, -1,867,— 4,023}— 148] (a) 19,279 
(TQLI-15.. 48,612 25,051| 12,054' 5,389, 10,650)— 5,658 271 118) 96,487 
1916-20... 21,294 985! 2,776| 3,863,— 4,530|— 2,211 47:\— 34} 22,190 
1921-25.. | 24,660 199443) £2,154| 7.482| 6,706|— 5,138,— 244  744| 65,807 
1926-30... ! 33,326: 12,532)  3,537'— 341’ 9,363/— 4,293 278) 2,048] 56,450 
{931~35.. I 093, 2,943! 1,125:— 2,284, — 578|— 2,644 88 47\— 210 
1936-40(d) i r4, 4r4' 9,409) I,509'— 2,608 32:— 1,872 715) 656] 22,255 


194I-45be | 3,648} 10,745'— 4:759 786 — 3,654|— 3,701 357|\— 938] 2,484 


















































1946-50be | 57,189] 30,315| 6,495i 13,464’ 17,552! 7,708] 1,643; 990) 135,356 
to4i (b).. 617; 7,114,— 889; 1,082,— 2,261,—1,802|— 237;— 238 3,386 
1942 (b).. | 5,121) 3,331, — 3,969! 261 5231— 1,523}— 312]— 302] 2,930 
1943 (6)(c) —978) 1,432} 1,532;— 577i — 1,383|— 372 906}— 398 162 
1944 (b)(c) —204/—- 204'- 729]- 38/— 69/— 4 Be .. |— 1,248 
1945 (6)(c) |— 908) 7281-704 58i— 464). + -- |= 2,746 
1946 (b)(c) |— 6,586]  803/— 3,149! rol 844/—— 77 14, -. |— 9,849: 
1947 (6)(c) 197|/— I,412}/— 2,219 683| 1,085} 3,771 76i— —-r4E) 2,035. 
1948. 7;744| 8,679! 2,053! 11,2961 2,375I— 307 711 40) 22,591 
1949... 29,907 12,700| 4,286] 5,215} 5,624; 1,144 547; 635| 60,058 
1950. | 25,9271 9,545! 5,524 6,280] 9,3121 3,177 2951-461) 60,521 
a PERSONS. —s (ee oe 
| 

1QOI-05.. | 17,237}- 59,955|— 1,903|-19,479| 50,420|\— 2,497|/— 616: (a) |- 16,793. 
1906-10. . 1 20,547} 9.410! 20,071! 14,993 2,578|— 9,807/— 514l (a) 57,278 
IQII-15.. 87,095| 26,619] 25,091| 1,126; 10,839/~15,257| 1,321! 28' 136,862 
1916-20.. | 44,444] 19,190} 6,390} 11,783]/— 8,312|— 2,278)/—  5041— 4| 72,709: 
1921-25.. | 60,320} 57,203] 30,988] 21,726] 22,081|-10,768/— 227| 1,943/183,266- 

i H : 
1926~30.. ; 70,850} 20,381] 15,121|— 2.571] 28,432)— 7,961} 1,148) 4,307/129,707 
1931-35... |— §53|— 3,008] = 7,320|— 5,938)— 4,793|— 4,028 64! 50.— 10,886. 
1936-40(b) 22,261} 21,505| 6,758/— 7,596|— 2,469|/— 2,665] 3,502} 1,832| 43,128 
1941-45be | 10,262} 28,247|-11,246| 2,988/~12,915|— 8,013} 1,246'/— 2,760; 7,809 
1946-5obe ' 148,289] 89,088) 17,795] 31,995} 40,851] 20,886 3,495, 685} 353,084. 

i | : 

1 

1941 (b).. |— 13,2311 19,495|— 4.772) 2,9211|— 6,578|— 4,517 669/— 803] 5,184 
1942 (b).. ' 15,626] 6,161|- 10,749 960/— 1,113}— 2,371/—1,497|~ 851} 6,166 
1943 (5)(c) i~ 2,881} 4,345; 5,203|— 960/— 4,275/—1,120] 2,074)/—1,106) 1,271 
1944 (b)(c) ;—  783;- 44t/— 829;— 18/— r07/— Sy, as -. [= 2,183 
1945 (6)(c) |— > 1,313/— 99) o4|— 842}... .. _. |= 2,629- 

i i \ H 
1946 (b)(c) i— 9,266 20|— 4,592/— = I2/—1,165/— 135 2 .. [+ 15,148 
1947 (b)(c) 4,017|— 3,854|— 4,425] 2,419] 3,363] 9,087 128/— 124) 10,613 
1948 en 17,931} 20,352] 4,348] 3,740] 5,203] 2,176] 1,296] 69} 55.115 
1949 745143] 33,134] 10,148] 12,277] 13,764] 4,382) 1,102] 1,051}150,001 . 
7950... | 61,464; 39,436) 12,316] 13,571] 19,686) 5,376 967|/— 311] 152,505. 

(a) Part of New South Wales prior to rorr. : (6) Excludes troop movements from September, 

1939 to June, 1947. {e) Excludes interstate migration from July, 1943 to June, 1947. 


Nore.—Afinus sign (—) indicates excess of departures over arrivals. 
There was a loss of population by migration in the first five years of the present 
century; in the next five quinquennial periods there were varying gains which averaged: 
about 115,000 per quinquennium. 
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In the five years ended 1935 there was a net emigration of 10,886 and in the five 
years ended 1940 a net immigration of 43,128. During the war period 1941-45 net 
immigration fell to 7,809 persons. A large net loss by migration of 15,148 persons in 
1946 was due mainly to the departure of refugees and evacuees, and also fiancées, 
wives and children of British and Allied servicemen. With increasing transport facilities 
after the war and the resumption of assisted migration, net gains of 10,611 and 55,115 
persons were recorded in 1947 and 1948 respectively. The net gains increased con- 
siderably in 1949 and 1950, for which the figures were 150,001 and 152,505 respectively; 
these were the highest gains recorded for individual years with the exception of 1919 
which included troops returning from the 1914-18 War. 


3. Total Increase.—The total increase of the population is obtained by combining 
the natural increase with the increase by net migration. For the period September, 1939 
to June, 1947, deaths of defence personnel have been deducted from the total increase 
so derived. The results of the 1947 Census disclosed some unrecorded movement of 
population during the intercensal period July, 1933 to June, 1947, and particulars of 
total increase, after taking into account deaths of defence personnel, have been adjusted 
for this discrepancy. No separate adjustment has, however, been applied to individual 
elements of increase during this period, although intercensal discrepancies disclosed 
‘by previous Censuses were adjusted on recorded oversea departures. 

The total increment to the population from the beginning of 1861 to the end of 1950 
was 7,170,206, while that from 1901 to 1950 was 4,550,452. The annual results for the last 
ten years are shown below, together with quinquennial figures from 1901 to 1950. For 
the reasons stated in the previous paragraph, the figures for the period 1933 to 1947 
differ from the totals of figures for natural increase and net migration shown in preceding 
tables by an amount equal to the net total of deaths of defence personnel and unrecorded 
movement of population. 


POPULATION : TOTAL INCREASE, 1901 TO 1950. 






































Nor Aust, 
Period. _N.S.W. | Victoria.} Q’land. | S. Aust. | W.Aust.| Tas. Terr. oan Aust. 
= err. 
MALEs. 
\ 

IQOI-05.. 66,850]— 3.639] 17,123) 1,118! 36,410} 6,184/— 920} (a) |123,126 
1906-10... 75,284| 48,348) 33,706] 25,090) 11,473} 2,9191— 630] (a) 196,190 
IQII-15.. | 115,553] 47728] 40,534| 14,410) 12,919/~ 213 849|/—  12|/231,768 
FgI6-20.. 95,180] 59,593, 30,508 24,333| 6,005; 8,606;— 676 105/ 223,654 
1921-25.. ; 116,520] 87,014] 47,775] 30,965) 25,659] 2,913/— 51] 1,236] 312,031 
1926-30.. | 109,954] 51,605| 37,229] 12,353/ 30,314] 3,333 739} 2,434|247,961 
1931-35.. 50,277} 18,318] 26,789] 5,049] 5,871! 4,619/— 109 502] 111,316 
1936-40(3 57,601} 36,297} 28,364; 4,218) 9,995{ 5,526} 2,847; 2,622/147,470 
1941-45be 62,389] 47,747] 20,117| 14,703} 2,856] 2,204 915 427) 151,358 
91946-Sobe | 184,793}122,179] 52,837] 42,799] 43,512] 24,617| 2,269) 1,768) 474,774 
toqr (b).. | 8,212] 17,582| 1,167)  3,760|— 1,892|~ 1,497 927;— 123} 28,136 
£942 (b) 17,230] 6,1ro0/— 3,112; -1,866;— = 26 287|— 1,208/— = 92}. 21,055 
1943 (5)(c) 8,438] 8,820) 7,971} 2,144/— 427 627| 1,160/— 273) 28,460 
1944 (b)(c) 13,374} 75340) 6,110) 3,198} 2,912} 1,226) 19) 457| 34,636 
1945 (6)(c) | 15135 7-895} 7,981] 3,735} 2.289) 1,561 17 458, 39,071 
1946 (5)(c) 15,958} 11,611; 6,184{ 4.650) 3,720; 2,153 II 536] 414,823 
1947 (6)(e) 23,706) 10,555! 6,467] 6,817! 6,379) 7,667 140 451| 62,182 
1948 - ; 27,640} 23,690} 10,550) 7,003] 6,695) 4,612 662 328} 81,180 
1949 | 62,734] 32,658) 14,124] 11,879, 12,073] 5,552 663 811) 140,494 
1950 ' 54,755] 43,665| 15,512 ee ia 4633) 793\— 358] 146,095 

(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911, (b) Includes recorded deaths of defence personnel 
whether inside or outside Australia from September, 1939 to June, 1947. {c) Excludes Interstate 


«migration from July, 1943 to June, 1947. 
NorTs.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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POPULATION: TOTAL INCREASE, 1901 TO 1950—continued. 
| a | Nor. Aust. 
Period. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |S. Aust.! W. Aust.) Tas. : Cap. Australia. 
| : | Terr. | err, 
Fremazs. 
y ; : 1 
1901-05... | 60,729, 17,847] 20,512, 4,253: 33,761! 7,301, 109) (a) 144,512 
1906-10. . 80,687] 42,639] 33,828) 19,157! 15,221| 4,499;— 115] (a) , 195,016 
IglI-15.. | 135,686) 75,309) 45,517 24,707 26,912, 3,946 333 196 312,606 
1916-20.. | 103,093} 43,871| 35,049, 20,688; 8,655} 6,610 182 38, 218,186 
1g21-25.. | 114,098] 69,128! 46,443: 25,077) 20,545 3,699, — 117! 826, | 279,699 
1926-30.. | 114,059} 56,949; 34, ,665| 15,066, 23, 769| 2,600! 404 2,251) 249,763 
1931-35... | 61,442} 30,672, 27,772' 7,246. 12,142| 3,507, 275 539! 143,595 
1936-40(b) | 75,275} 37,026! 31,791! 8,076, 14:458| 5,053] 997] 1,778: 174.454 
1941-45bc 79,661| 52,442! 33,295: 17,123 13.156! 4,074! 657: 845! 201,253 
1946-50be | 160,235, 93,970 53,544 38,329 40,071! 19,500! 2,317! 2,854'410,820 
194t (b).. | 13,896) 13,925, 5,852 3,5501 1,029.— 3 70!— 132) 126 37,876 
1942 (b).. 17,854} 10,023; 2,566 2,746 3,468 15l— 270) 41. 36,443 
1943 (b)(c) | 14,133] 10,238) 8,688 2,905. 2,036 13,189! 9541-4! 40,102 
1944 (B)(c) | 16,954! 8,998 7,561 3,805’ 3,599, 1,410 53° 350; 42,730 
1945 (5)(c} 16,824] 9,258 8628 4,117; 3,024] 1,830) 5 369, 44,102 
1946 (5)(c} 13,436 13,051) 59793: 4,886 3,165, 2,137, 85) 418 42,961 
1947 (b)(e) | 21,484, 11,3651 7,523, 5,830. 5,520, 6,278 209 247, 58,465 
1948 27,1221 20,936 11,194 5,859. 6,754} 2,015] 841! = 351, 75,072 
1949 50,857, 25,358! 13,611. 10,067 10,412; 3,551] 693) 959 115,508 
1950 47,330) 23,260! 15,433’ 11,687' 14,211| 5,591 489) 879 118,814 
' | 
PERSONS. 
1901-05. | 127,579) 14,208) 37,635, el 70,171 ae 8x1! (a) | 267,638 
1906-10.. + 155,971, 90,987) 67,534) 44.247; 26,6941 7,413— 745, (a) 392,106 
IQUI-15.. | 253,239: 123,037, 86,051) 39,117 39,831) 3,733' 1,182 184" 544,374 
1916-20.. | 198,273' 103,464! 65,557) 45,021! 14,660] 15,216'~ 494! 143 441,840 
1921-25.. | 230,618 156,142: 94,206) 50,042; 46,204 6,612 — 168, 2,062' 591,730: 
: | + : 
1926-30.. | 224,013 | 108,554) 71,894| 27,419, 54,083! 5,933 1,143! 4,685 497.724 
1931-35.. 111,719 48,990, 54,561] 12,295 18,013} 8,126, 166, 1,047: 254,911 
1936-40(b) | 132,876, 73,323, 60,155) 12,294! 24,453] 10,579 3,844) 4,400 321,924 
1941~-45b¢ | 142,050) 100,189, 53,412| 31,826! 16,012 6,278, 1,572! 1,272 352,611 
1946-50bc B45;028. 220,140) 106,381| 81, 128, 83,583! 44, 117’ 4/586: 4,622' 885,504 
1941 (b).. 22,108) 31,507, 7,019 ia 863]— 1,867! 795 3 66,012 
1942 (b).. 35,084" 16,133:— 546) 4,612: 3,442 302 — 1,478'— 51 57,498 
1943 (B)(e) ,  22,571( 19,058 16,659] 5,049; 1,609, 1,816 2,114'—- 314 68,562 
1944 (b)(c) 30,328) 16,338; 13,671, 7,003) 6,511| 2,636 72 807! 77,366 
1945 (b)(c) 31,959} 17,153, 16,609] 7.852 5,313! 3,391 69 827° 83,173 
1946 (8)(c) | 29,304) 24,662, 11,967] 9,536! 6,885, 4,290 96'S 954). 874784 
1947 (bc) 45,190] 21,920, 13,990] 12,647° 11,908] 13,045 349, 698: 120,647 
1948 - ' 54,762] 44,626; 21,744] 312,862; 13,440| 6,627 1,503 679; 156,252 
1949 . 113,591! 58, o16, 27,735| 21,946, 22,485) 9,103 1,356! 1,770,256,002 
1950 102,091 66,925: 30,945| 24,137: 28,856| 10,152 1,282 521! 264,909 
i | i 














(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 
whether inside or outside Australia, from September, 1939 to June, 1947. 


migration from July, 1943 to June, 1947. 
NorTs.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


(6) Includes recorded deaths of defence personne} 
(c) Excludes interstate 
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4. Rafes of Increase.—{i) Australia. The annual rates of increase: percent. of 
population in Australia during each of the years 1940 to 1950 were as follows :—r940, 
1.043 I941, 0.93; 1942, 0.80; 1943, 0.95; 1944, 1.06; 1945, I-13; 1946, 1.183 
1947, 1.61; 1948, 2.05; 1949, 3.28; 1950, 3.29. 


The annual rate of increase of the population during the present century has averaged 
1.60 per cent., but the results from year to year have deviated widely from this figure. 
In the following table the period 31st December, 1900 to 3rst December, 1950 has 
been arranged into certain defined groups of years according to the occurrence of influences 
markedly affecting the growth of population :— 


POPULATION: PERIODICAL RATES OF INCREASE. 





Average Annual Rate of Increase. 








. Total Annual 
Period. Interval. Increase. Numerical i Natural Net 
Increase. Increase. Migration. Total. . 


| Average 
| 

| 

I. 











Years | Thousand | Thousand | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 





IgoI to1gI3... 13 1,128 87 1.59 0.53 2.04 
1914 to 1923... Io 862 86 I.50 0.35 1.64 
1924 to1929—C.. 6 680 13 1.28 0.64 1.88 
1930 to 1939(a) .. 10 569 57 0.82 0.03 | 0.85 
1940 to 1946(a) .. 7 513 73 0.98 0.03 | I.01 
1947 to 1950(a).. 4 798 199 1.39 1.21 2.55 








(a) Population figures {include Australian defence forces overseas from September, 1939 to June, 1947. 


Up to 1913 the rate of natural increase was rising, and this factor, coupled with the 
impetus given to immigration from 1911 onwards by increased governmental assistance, 
was responsible for the comparatively high annual rate of 2.04 per cent. during this 
period. The 1914-18 War was a dominating influence in the decade 1914~23, and its 
effects can be seen in the reduction of the rate from 2.04 to 1.64 per cent. In the next 
span, 1924-29 a more settled and prosperous era was experienced; encouraged migration 
was resumed on a large scale and, despite a further decline in the rate of natural increase 
owing to the persistent fall in the birth-rate, the annual rate of growth rose to 1.88. per 
cent. After 1929 came the economic depression, and immigration ceased—in fact 
Australia actually lost people through an excess of departures over arrivals in 1930, 1931, 
1932 and 1935. The rate of natural increase also fell, and the rate of growth of the 
population receded to 0.85 per cent. per annum. With the outbreak of war in 1939, 
Australia entered a new phase in her demographic history, the full effects of which will 
not be seen for some time to come. The immediate effect of the war was to increase 
the number of marriages and to reverse the downward trend in fertility. The number of 
births increased each war year from 1940 to 1945, and these increases more than offset 
the rise in deaths due to war casualties and higher civilian death rates. As might be 
expected, migration over these years was negligible. The post-war period 1946 to 1950 
was marked by a continued high natural increase and a resumption of immigration, the 
latter resulting im a substantial net gain of 152,505 persons in 1950. The annual rate of 
growth for the period was 2.28 per cent. 


Rates of inctease from 1860 to 1950 may be found for each State and Territory of 
Australia in Demography Bulletin, No. 68, 1950. 
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(ii) Various Countries. The table hereunder gives approximate rates of increase 
of the population of Australia and its component States, in comparison with those for 
other countries :-— 


POPULATION : RATES OF INCREASE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





Average Annual Rate of Increase per cent. of Population. 





State or Country. 3 2 2 


























‘ 1 
Ig0I- 1906—- |} rg1T—. 1916— | 1921- | 1926— | 193I- 1936- Ig4I- 
06, Ir 16. ' 21. 26. 31. 36. 4i. 46. 
cematiceni—rke Cota ent see en en pcecienenadec tw, ! _— 
AUSTRALASTA— \ 
Australia as wis 1.38 2.04 1.87 2.07 2.11 1.50 0.76 0.96] 0.98 
New South Wales(a) .. 1.99 2.05 2.61 2.19 2.20 1.74 0.87 1.00 1.03 
Victoria = 0.17 1.70 1.38 1.68 2.00 1.18 0.50 0.94 0.93 
Queensland .. 1.35 2.77 2.18 2.17 2.38 1.53 1.15 1.13 0.97 
South Australia(b) 0.27 2.48 1.47 2.33 2.17 0.81 0.42 0.58 1,12 
Western Australia 6.22 2.42 be Lf 1.31 2.66 2.56 | 0.92 0.97 0.74 
Tasmania. 1.33 0.63 0.43 1.90 0.04 I.O1 , 0.54 0.82 1,01 
New Zealand 2.81 2.43 1.46 2.13, 2.06 1.38 0.79 0. 58e; 1.81 
ETROPE ; : 
England and Wales 1.04 1.02 |—0.84 1.81 1 0.64 0.44 0.42 0.44 0.45 
Seotland 0.55 0.56 0.31 0.24 0.09 |—0.21I { 0.50 0.64 0.03 
Eire —0.22 —0.06 |—0.21 0.58 |—0.60 |—o.12 , 0.28 0.18 |~0.20 
Belgium 1.26 0.69 0.53 —0.55 1.03 0.71 0.42 |—0.10 0.22 
Denmark I.12 1.26 1,20 2.13 1.01 0.67 0.84 0.74 1,20 
France 0.15 0.06 |—0.72 0.55 0.76 0.53 0.02 [—1.48 0.§1 
Germany 1.46 1.33 0.71 ~—1.60 0.37 0.55 | 0.58 (d) (d 
Italy aes 0.52 0.80 1,16 0.22 0.91 0.31 ;, 0.63 0.55e| 0.49f 
Netherlands 1.53 1.22 1.72 1.16 1.53 1.06 1.26 1.12 1.00 
Norway 0.51 0.73 1.10 r.14 0.65 0.42 | 0.46 0.52 0.90 
Spain 0.52 0.87 0.66 0.82 0.65 0.89. 4.46 0.91 0.94 
Sweden ¢ 0.61 0.84 0.70 0.64 0.40 0.29 | 0.34 0.45 1.01 
Switzerland .. ot 1.28 1.17 0.81 0.01 0.38 0.62 | 0.44 0.43 0.98 
ASTA— 
Ceylon tia 1.62 ' 1.20 1.71 1.28 2.30 1.18 | 1.34 1.40 2.15 
Peal is ste 1.29 1.08 1.42 0.37 1.42 1.48 ; 0.77 1.06 0.92 
MFRICA— 
Canada 6 ai 2.99 , 2.99 2.20 1.81 1.33 1.97 1.23 0.85 1.35 
United States =8 2.00 ' 1.82 1.67 ' 1,21 1.67 1.27 0.69 ' 0.79 1.18 
: : i 











(a) Incindes Australian Capital Territory. (6) Includes Northern Territory. (ce) Excludes 
armed forces overseas at 31st December, 1941. (d)} Not available. {e) Excludes war losses. 
(f) Yerritory defined by 1947 peace treaty. 


NoTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


§ 6. Density. 


1. General.—From certain aspects population may he less significant in respect of 
its absolute amount than in its relation to the area of the country. Australia, with an 
area of 2,974,581 square miles, and an estimated population on 31st December, 1950 of 
8,315,791, excluding about 47,000 full-blood aboriginals, has a density of only 2.80 
persons to the square mile, and is, therefore, the most sparsely populated of the civilized 
countries of the world. For the other continents and sub-continents the densities are 
approximately as follows :—Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.), 205 ; Asia (excluding U.S.S.R.), 
121; U.S.S.R.,22; Africa, 17; North and Central America, 25; and South America, 16, 
The population of Australia has thus about one-sixth of the density of South America 
and of Africa ; about one-eighth of that of U.S.S.R.; about one-ninth of that of North 
and Central America; about one-forty-third of that of Asia (excluding U.S.S.R.); and 
about one-seventy-first of that of Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.). 

On account of the very large area of Australia and the unsuitability for settlement 
of much of the country, the density of population must necessarily increase slowly. In 
Australia as a whole the figure has increased from 1.29 per square mile in 1901 to 2.80 
in 1950. Victoria’s density, however, has grown from 13.77 to 25.39 and that of New 
South Wales from 4.43 to 10.59 in the same period. 

A map showing the density of population throughout Australia at the 1947 Census 
appears on page 541. When comparing the density of population of the several 
States eonsideration should be given to the average annual rainfall distribution in each 
State as an indication of the climatic influence upon probable population numbers. The 
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area of New South Wales receiving less than 10 inches of rainfall is 20 per cent. ; Victoria, 
nil; Queensland, 13 per cent.; South Australia, 83 per cent. ; Western Australia, 58 
per cent.; Tasmania, nil; and Australia, 38 per cent. 

2. Main Countries of World.—Number and density of population of the most 
important countries of the world at 30th June, 1949, are shown in the following table. 
In some instances, more particularly in the cases of Asia and Africa, the numbers must 
be considered as rough approximations only. 

POPULATION OF THE MAIN COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD : 
NUMBER AND DENSITY, 1949. 









































: | zee al 
Country. Population. | Density. Country. Population. | Density. 
is (a) : 5 
EURore. AFRICA. 
Germany ots ae 68,457 497.5 || Nigeria e ie 24,000 79.9 
United Kingdom a 50,363 534.6 || Egypt si as 20,045 51.9 
italy .. ee ay 453,990 395.7 || French West Africa ae 16,700 9.2 
France or ek 41,550 195.3 || Ethiopia De i 16,700 47.7 
Spain sb es 28,023 144.3 || Union of South Africa | 12,112 25.6 
Poland ae asl 24,448 203.1 || Belgian Congo ; 11,046 12.2 
Yugoslavia fief 16,040 161.7 {| Algeria ai ee 8,764 10.3 
Rumania ol a 16,007 174.6 || French Morocco os 8,594 53-2 
Crechoslovakia hee 12,463 252.5 || Anglo-Egyptian Sudan .. 7,558 7.8 
Netherlands .. we 9,956 764.4 || Tanganyika Territory .. 75514 20.7 
Hungary ae ae 9,224 256.8 || Mozambique .. aa 6,251 21.0 
Belgium ae i 8,614 731.3 || Other.. ifn ae 58,597 . 
Portugal ie a 8,491 239.8 Total Africa ay) 197,881 17.0 
Gesace <b) 6 ee 7,856 153.5 era Cae 
ulgaria ae wa 7,160 167. y, e 
Austria a7 ere 7,000 q1e8 NORTH AND: CENTRAL 
Sweden te = 6,956 40.1 AMERICA. 
Switzerland : - United States of America 149,215 49-4 
ae res 4,640 291.0 || Mexico 2 
f on ie 4,448 32.2 
Denmark fa ae 4,230 255-2 |] Canada 
Fiuland oa = 4,016 30.9 ll Guba oe oe | 7 
Norway ee wie 3,233 25.8 || Other... ae a 
Bire .. a5 ee: 2,991 110.2 oo ee = 
Other... - - 5,075 as Total North and Central 7 
America e 6 
SOUTH AMERICA. \ 
Total Europe ae 392,789 205-3 Il Brazil % 49.340 15.0 
—___—_ |. ——__]} Argentina ae 16,818 15.6 
comms oe wee T0885 : 25.0 
eTU .. -” P| 240 17.0 
‘ ASIA. i Chile j 709 | I 
panne : oe = 463,500 | 123.3 |] Other.. ae ie 1507 . 
ts ote 346,000 283.6 " 7 _ SS | 
Japan - - 82,151 577.2 Total South America .. | 107,519 | 5.5, 
Pakistan en Sui 74;437 206.2 
Indonesia i ay 2,000 97.9 OcEaniA, ETC. \ 
Korea — a * 29,291 343.5 || Australia(f)  .. - 7,959 | 2.7 
French Indo-China br 27,460 100.8 || New Zealand and De- ‘ 
Turkey (d) he oe 19,623 66.2 pendencies .. ova 1,881 , 18.2 
Philippine Islan a ok 19,498 168.7 |} Territory of New Guinea 1,008 10.8 
fran .. ae ist 18,387 29.3 || Hawaii os oe 488 75-9 
Burma ia Me 18,304 70.0 {| Papua os “ 304 | 3-4 
Siam .. a - 17,987 90.7 || Fiji -- +. . . 281 39.7 
pa ene le a 12,000 48.0 || Other.. “- . 513 | a 
‘ylon aie ed 7,297 288.1 Total Oceania, etc. .. 12, -8 
Nepal iA ae 6o10 | 127.8 jp 3 
ei Arabla .. ais 6,000 SUMMARY | 
emen re ah 4,500 Europe k : ei 2,78 205. 
Other... o . 28,169 : Asia .. ee ws Pear ! ore 
_.{) U.S.S.R. a se if 193,000 | 22.4 
: ‘ Africa is ies 197,881 | 17.0 
Total Asia fis 1,253,514 America, North and Central 213,316 | 24.6 
Anicrica, South 3h 107,519 15.5 
Oceania, etc. .. ro | 12,434 ! 3.8 
U.58.3.R. (Europe and Asia) {(e) 193,000 22.4 I! Total a «. 4b 2,370,453 | 46.1 
(a) Number of persons per square mile. (8) Includes Dodecanese Islands. (ce) Not available. 
. re a European Territory. (e) Population 1946. (f) Includes 47,000 full-blood abori- 
3. 


The populations shown in the above table are, in the main, in accordance with figures 
published in the Demographic Year Book, 1949-50, published by the United Nations, and 
the countries have been arranged in accordance with the continental groups used therein. 
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§ 7. Gemeral Characteristics. 


1. Sex Distribution.—(i) States. The number of males to each hundred females has 
been adopted as a measure of the “ masculinity ” of the population. On pp. 163-5 in 
the second issue of the Official Year Book a table was included showing the masculinity 
of the population of each of the States for each year from 1796 to 1907. In the fifth 
issue, on p. 123, the figures in this table for the years 1901 to 1907 were modified in 
accordance with the results of the 1911 Census. 

With the exception of some dislocation arising from the two World Wars, there has 
been a continuous diminution of the masculinity of the population. In 1900 the 
masculinity was 110.55; in 1910, 107.87 and in 1920, 103.47. After 1921, however, 
the masculinity tended to rise until 1927 (104.54), since when it gradually fell to 100.36 
in 1945 but rose again to 101.88 in 1950. 

A reduction in the masculinity of a population may be expected where persons in the 
higher age-groups constitute an increasing proportion of the total population. This is a 
direct consequence of the greater longevity of females. A falling birth-rate tends to 
reduce masculinity while a rising birth-rate tends to increase it. 

The following table shows the masculinity of the population at quinquennial intervals 
from 1901 to 1945 and thereafter for each year :— 


POPULATION : MASCULINITY, 1901 TO 1950. 
(NUMBER OF MaLEs PER 100 FEMALES.) 





















































r i) 

| i ¢ Aust, 
pis at aust | N.S.W. | Victoria Q'land. |S. Aust.| W.Aust.| Tas. Ean Gap. | Aust. 

; . err. 
Igor .. -. | Il0.12 | 1OK.16 | 125.78 | 102.71 | 155.69 | 107.90 | 593.32 (a I10.1§ 
1905 .. -. | 111.05 97.60 | 121.75 | 101.65 | 141.35 , 106.09 | 496.76 a) | 108.65 
IgIo .. +» | 109.23 98.71 | 119.02 | 103.12 | 132.90 ! 104.14 ; 486.32 (a) 107.87 
IQI5 .. -- | 105.66 95.07 | 114.74 98.26 | 117.23 99.77 | 400.33 | 109.75 | 103.55 
1920 .. «+ [| 104.31 97.38 | 112.00 | 99.83 | 114.55 | 101.67 | 270.04 | 116.70 | 103.47 
1925 .. .. | 104.09! 99.71 | 110.94 | 102.02 | 115.76 | 100.90 | 297.61 | 132.37 | 104.24 
1930 .. ++ | 103.39 99.14 | 110.66 | 100.97 | 117.17 | 101.53 | 263.66 | 118.69 | 103.85 
1935 .- -« | 102.38 97.84 | 109.81 | 100,20 | 113.21 | 102.45 | 212.80 | 115,64 | 102.7% 
1940 .. +» | 100.98 97-85 | 108.48 98.91 | 110.38 ; 102.74 | 240.31 124.62 | ror. 81 
1945 .. ae 99.75 97-50 | 105.45 | -98.21 } 105.49 | 1or.15 , 220.16 | 115.86 , 100.36 
1946 .. ts 99-93 97.39 | 105.47 98.16 | 105.65 | ror.14 | 214.95 | 716.55 | 100.41 
1947 .. «=. | 100.07 97.34 | 105.20 98.49 | 105.86 ' 102.13 | 206.33 | 118.63 | 100.50 
1948 ., - | T0O.2T 97.65 | 104.98 98.86 | 105.69 | 104.03 | 182.10 | 117.55 | 100.65 
1949 .. ; Too. 85 98.37 | 104.95 99.42 ] 106.09 | 105.37 | 170.40 | 114.08 | 101.26 
1950 .. ae “| IOr.29 | 100.24 | 104.83 99.65 | 105.93 | 104.55 | 169.67 | 100.48 | 101.88 





(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


(ii) Various Countries. The difference between young and old countries in the 
masculinity of their population is clearly illustrated by the comparisons furnished in the 
following table. 


POPULATION : MASCULINITY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





























Number of | Number of 
Country. Year. eoeragites i Country. Year. gin 
Females. ; Femates. 
Canada ae -. | 1949 | 103.6 | Belgium .. .. | 1949 97.2 
Eire -. | 1946 102.4 | Japan 1 .. | 1948 96.4 
‘Australia(b) . 1950 IOt.9g | Northern Ireland .. | 1950 95.9 
Union of South Afrion(a 1948 Tor.4 |; Italy Ss .. | 1947 95-5 
New Zealand(c) : 1950 100.8 Scotland . | 1950 95.1 
Netherlands 1948 99.3 Czechoslovakia ... | 1947 94-5 
Sweden : 1948 99.3 England and Wales.. | 1950 94-3 
United States of America 1949 99.0 || Spain ce -» ; 1949 93.9 
Denmark... . 1948 98.3 France... .. | 1950 |! 92.9 
Greece os -. | 1949 98.0 Poland .. .. | 1950 90.0 
Norway oe -- | 1948 97-3 | Germany .. .. | 1946! 79.9 





(a) White population only. (b) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. (c) Excludes Maoris. 


POPULATION OF AUSTRALIA, 1840 ro 1951 






















































































































































































PERSONS RATIO GRAPH PERSONS 
40.000 p00, 0,000,000 
. 8900.00) 0,000,000 
© 200/000 |__§£_... 8,000,000 
4,200,000; 4,009,000 
ae 
Pa 
2, t) . 
ae VICTORIA 2,000,000 
pee 
AUSTRALIA 
1,900,900 Igoqe00 
800,000 TC TORTA 00,900 
600900] ~~ 3 600900 
arate 400,900 
TASMANIA 
200,000) 
=e ‘ 200,900 
100,000) --- 1o0p00 
80,000) : ———_ 90,000 
= : 
#090¢} a— : caped 
4,900] 40p00 
f 
20,000}— - {| -__. a sp SES 6 eh a ee ee ee ine 20,00 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
40,0004 — 10,000 
€,000 : gpoc 
4po0}- , ! 6 peo 
NORTHERN TERRITORY 7 =m 
4,000f-—_ : ~~, K “oe 
wa 
#068 (TORY 2,200 
4,000! 1200 
1849 1850 180 1870 1869 1890 co 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 
MOTE & VERTICAL SCALE IS LOGARITHMIC, AND THE CURVES RISE ANG FALL ACCORLING TO RATE OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, ACTUAL NUMBERS ARE INDICATED BY SCALE. 


(See page 520.) 
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2. Age Distribution—The precise age distribution of the population is obtained 
only at a Census; for other times it is estimated in accordance with data available. The 
following table shows the variation which took place in the age distribution of the popu- 
lation during the 14 years following the 1933 Census. 

Of the 7,579,358 persons enumerated at the 1947 Census, 10.0 per cent. were under 
5 years of age; 8.0 per cent. were 5 years of age and under Io years; 7.1 per cent. from 
10 to 14 years; 7.7 per cent. 15 to 19 years; and 34.4 per cent. were under age 21. At 
the 1933 Census 8.6 per cent. were under 5 years; 9.5 per cent. 5 to 9 years; 9.4 per 
cent. 10 to 14 years; 9.3 per cent. 15:to 19 years; and 38.6 per cent. under 21 years 
of age. 

Owing mainly to the fall in the birth-rate, the number of young people in Australia 
in the age group 5 to 19 years in 1947 showed a serious decline of 142,680 compared 
with the number in this age-group in 1933. The corresponding increase in 
this age-group from 1921 to 1933 was 277,154 persons. Although the decrease in the 
5 to 19 years age-group in 1947 is offset by an increase of 191,422 persons in the age-group 
o to 4 years, the proportion of persons under 21 years of age in Australia has decreased 
from 38.6 per cent. in 1933 to 34.4 per cent. in 1947 whilst the proportion of persons 
aged 21 years and over has inoreased from 61.4 per cent. to 65.6 per cent. over the same 
period, 

. In order to provide information as to changes in the age distribution of the population 
since the last census estimates have been made to show the population at each age as at 
30th June of each year 1948 to 1950. These estimates are based on the adjusted age 
distribution for the Census of 30th June, 1947, and on births, recorded ages at death and 
recorded ages of migrants from ist July, 1947 to 30th June, 1950. 

Particulars of the estimates for single years of age are published in Demography 

Bulletins No. 67, 1949 and No. 68, 1950 for their respective years. Summarized in five- 
yearly age groups they are as follows :— , 


POPULATION : AGE DISTRIBUTION, AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1950. 
(ExctupINa FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 























Census 30th June, 1947.(a) | Estimated 30th June, 1950. 
i | 
Age Group (Years). (| : 7 

Males. | Females. | Persons. | Males. Females. | Persons. 
i ‘ | — 
O- 4 ute Yeo 388,301 ! a7708. 760,387 i 451,246 | 430,560 Beye 
eae . ney 307; Ae aoe | aeteae | 35 es as I ie 9) 
4 - ++ | 271,701 | 202,922 l 534,083 | 297,891 | 287,116 595,007 
15-19 ma ere ll 297,524 | 289,142 | 586,666 || 283,619 | 271,502 555,121 
20-24 oo ++ | 309,490 , 308,464 | 617,954 |} 330,966 311,962 | 642,928 
25-29 v ++ | 297,497 300,889 | 598,386 |) 347,016 331,350 , 678,366 
30-34 a oy 297,531 300,567 598,098 | 308,906 | 302,421 | 611,327 
35-39 Ag .. | 285,309 ' 275,637 | 560,946 | 316,888 306,170 | 623,058 
40-44 es eee 258,008 238,284 | 496,292 286,955 265,473 | 552,428 
45-49 + «+ | 236,381 229,347 | 465,728 | 253,942 235,488 , 489,430 
50-54 . ++ | 207,515 | 217,473 | 424,988 | 216,393 221,308 | 437,701 
55-59 ie a 198,928 ; 198,521 | 397,449 | 197,620 208,407 | 406,027 
60-64 z ++, 159,157 164,552 | 323,709 || 173,659 , 180,093 | 353.752 
65-69 fe .. | 116,512 126,863 } 243,374 ., 129,403 142,288 | 271,691 
70-74 ot af 76,919 90,481 167,400 | 83,131 98,791 | 181,922 
75 and over a 88,841 110,474 "199,315_, QI,I2I . 119,960 211,081 
Total ++ 3,797,370 3,781,988 '7,579,358 4,127,171 4,058,370 ) 8,185,541 
Under 21... ++ {1,324,623 1,280,353 2,604,976 ‘1,453,378 1,393,845 | 2,847,223 
21 and over ++ 2,472,747 2,501,635 4,974,382 2,673,793 2,664,525 | 5,338,318 
Total «+ 13,797,370 '3,781,988 (7,579,358 4,127:171 4,058,370 | 8,185,547 





(a) Unspecified ages have been distributed over the population aged 15 years and upwards. 

The next table shows the change which has been taking place in the age composition 
of the population of Australia since 1871. Each successive Census except 1921 has 
revealed a larger proportion of the population 15 years of age and over than was recorded 
at the previous Census. Since the 1947 Census, however, available information on 
which estimates of the age distribution is based indicates that there has been a reversal 
of this tendency. 
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POPULATION : PROPORTIONATE AGE DISTRIBUTION, AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1950. 
M (Per cetit.) 















































' 
Males. Females. : Persons. 
1 

Census!| Under | rs and; 65 Under |x15and| 65 Under; rs and! 65 
15 under and Total. | 15 under | and | Total. 15 under | and |Total. 

years, 65. j over. | years. 65. over. years. 65. over. 

; | 

1871 38.84 | 59.11 ' 2.05 100 | 46.02 | 52.60 | 1.38 100 42.09 | $6.17 | 1.74 100 
1881 36.36 | 60.81 2.83 too ;| 41.86 | 56.03 | 2.11 100 ;| 38.89 | 58.61 | 2.50 100 
1891 34.80 | 62.01 3.19 100 || 39.38 | 58.09 | 2.53 100 36.92 | 60.19 | 2.89 100 
190% 33-89 |! 61.80 4.31 100 36.51 | 59.88 | 3.61 100 35.14 | 60.88 | 3.98 100 
rgir |! 30.84 | 64.82 . 4.34 100 32.52 | 63.28 ; 4.20 100 i; 31.65 | 64.08 | 4.27 100 
192t 31.64 | 63.88 4.48 1oo | 31.79 | 63.83 | 4.38 100 31.72 | 63.86 | 4.43 100 
1933 27.53 | 66.09 6.38 roo | 27.42 | 65.99 | 6.59 100 27.48 | 66.04 | 6.48 100 
1947 25.48 | 67.08 | 7.44 | 100 | 24.63 | 66.71 | 8.66 | 100 || 25.05 | 66.90 | 8.05 100 
g50(a),; 26.83 | 65.81 . 7.36 100 26.20 | 64.91 | 8.89 100 |, 26.52 ! 65.36 | 8.12 100 





(a) Latest estimate, 30th June. 

3. Conjugal Condition.—Of the total population of Australia at the 1947 Census, 
47.3 per cent. had never married ; 46.4 per cent. were married; 5.6 per cent. widowed ; 
and 0.7 per cent. divorced. Since the 1933 Census the number never married had 
decreased by 2.4 per cent. ; those married increased by 35.2 per cent. ; the widowed by 
28.4 Per cent. ; and the divorced by 148 per cent. 

From a demographic point of view the most important change in the conjugal 
condition of the population of Australia since 1933 was the decrease in the number of 
persons who had never married and the relative increase in the number of married persons. 
In 1947, 62.0 per cent. of all persons 15 years of age and over, who stated their conjugal 
condition, were married, compared with 54.2 per cent. in 1933. If the latter proportion 
had obtained in 1947 there would have been approximately 440,000 fewer married persons 
at 30th June, 1947. ; 

The number of widowed females recorded in Australia in 1947 was 309,383, or nearly 
three times as many as the number of widowed males. This disparity is the result of 
two influences. The first is the greater longevity of females coupled with the usually 
younger age at marriage; and the second is that a larger proportion of males cancel 
their widowhood by remarriage. 

The number of divorced persons increased by 31,280 between 1933 and 1947 compared 
with an increase of 12,585 between 1921 and 1933. The numbers of divorced males and 
females at 30th June, 1933 in the following table differ slightly from those shown on page 
269 where the conjugal conditions of those for whom particulars were not given at the 
Census have been distributed proportionately among the various groups 


POPULATION : CONJUGAL CONDITION, AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947. 
(ExotupiIna FULL-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 





Census, 30th June, 1933. Census, 30th June, 1947. | 
Conjugal Condition. eae 


Males, {| Femates. | Persons. Males. | Females. | Persons, 








Never Married— . 
Under 15 years ofage .. || 926,924 | 894,643 |1,821,567 |! 967,759 | 931,294 |1,899,053 77,486 
15 years of age and over |/1,018,587 | 825,448 |1,844,035 |, 929,212 | 748,414 [1,677,626 ||~ 166,409 























Total =... ++ [11,945,511 11,720,091 [3,665,602 | 1,896,971 |1,679,708 |3,576,679 || — 88,923 

t 
Married(a) a ++ |[%s299,693 {1,293,922 [2,593,615 |,.1,751,635 1,754,775 {3,506,410 |} 912,795 
Widowed os. os 97,775 | 230,180 | 327,955 | 111,680 | 309,383 | 421,063 93,108 
Divorced os oe 10,252 10,862 21,113 24,952 27,441 52,393 31,280 
Not Stated ea es 13,881 7,673 21,554 | 12,132 10,681 22,813 1,259 
Total Be ++ |[3,367,422 3,262,728 6,629,839 ,317971370 |32781,988 715795358 949,519 





(a) Includes persons permanently separated (legally or otherwise), 
Norz.—-Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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4. Dependent Childrens under 16 years of age.—At the 1947 Census 927,453 males 
and 66,418 females stated they had children under 16 years of age dependent on them 
at 30th June,'1947, the total number of dependent children under age 16 claimed being 
1,962,791, of whom 1,853,314 or 94.4 per cent. were dependent on males and 109,477 
or 5.6 per cent. were dependent on females. This represented an average of 2 
male with dependent children and 1.65 for each female with dependent children. 


.00 for each 


Further information concerning dependent children may be found in Official Year 


Book No. 38, page 


549. 


POPULATION : PERSONS WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN UNDER SIXTEEN YEARS 
OF AGE, AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1947. 


(ExcLupine FULL-BLOOD -ABORIGINALS.) 





Persons with Dependent Children Numbering— 
































Total 
Persons 
a2 
ra Particulars. | with 
& | 8 ana | Depen- 
S I 2 3 Ae 5 6 9.4 1 over dent 
e * | Children. 
= 
= 
& Males 401,464) 291,739] 136,819} 57,036) 23,223] 10,395! 4,114; 2,663} 927,453 
= Females 39,683} 16,482) 6,233} 2,578 1,036 263 96, 47 66,418 
Ce : ——_——— 
! 
ae Persons 441,147} 308,221] 143,052] 59,614] 24,2591 10,658] 4,210 2,710] 993,871 
aaa merece pc ein (Essa etal aa Mae cn 
# Total number of De- : 
at pendent Children... | 441,147) 616,442] 429,156} 238,456| 121,295] 63,948] 29,470 22,877| 1,962,791 





5. Birthplace.—At 30th June, 1947, the Australian-born element of the population 
of Australia represented 90.2 per cent. as compared with 86.4 per cent. at the 1933 Census. 
The number of Australian-born increased by 1,108,605 or by 19.4 per cent. since 1933, 


the total at June, 1947, being 6,835,171. 


declined during the 


171,000 in the number of persons born in the British Isles. 


On the other hand, the population born overseas 


same period by 159,086 or by 17.6 per cent. The principal con- 
tribution to the decline of the oversea-born population was the decrease of approximately 


At 30th June, 1947, Aus- 


tralian residents born in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland numbered 541,267, while 
those born in other European countries numbered 110,339, and there were 43,610 of 


New Zealand birth. 


There was little change during the intercensal period in the number of persons of 
Asiatio, African or American birthplace, but persons born in these continents form a 
very small proportion of the population of Australia. The numbers of such persons 
at 30th June, 1947 were respectively 24,096 (British India and Ceylon, 8,160, China 
6,404), 7,537 (Union of South Africa, 5,866), and 11,630 (Canada, 4,009, United States of 


America, 6,232) 


Of persons born outside Australia, 56 per cent. were males and 44 per cent. females. 


For a table showing the number of persons in Australia at each of the last two 


census dates, classified according to birthplace, reference should be made to Official Year _ 
Book No. 38, page 550. 
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6. Period of Residence in Australia.—The decline, until recently, in immigration 
into Australia is reflected in the figures recorded at the June, 1947 Census. They show 
that, of persons born outside Australia who stated their period of residence, 5.7 per cent. 
had resided in Australia for a period of less than 5 years, 11.2 per cent. for less than 10 
years, and 14.8 per cent. for less than 15 years, compared with 5.7, 25.5 and 39.5 per 
cent. respectively at the previous Census in 1933. 


A table showing, for each of the last two census dates, the number of completed years 
of residence of persons born outside Australia may be found on page 551 of Official Year 
Book No. 38. 


7. Nationality—At the 1947 Census the number of foreign nationals in Australia 
had decreased since the 1933 Census by 36 per cent.—males by 40 per cent. and females 
by 18 per cent.—as compared with an increase of 15 per cent. in the number of British 
nationality. There was little change, however, in the proportion of foreign nationals 
relative to the total population, 99.5 per cent. of the population being British subjects, 
as compared with 99.1 per cent. at the previous Census. The principal foreign nationals 
in Australia were Italian, 7,172 ; Chinese, 4,858; Greek, 4,504; United States of America, 
3,351; German, 2,361; Yugoslav, 2,096; and Dutch, 2,001. 


The number of persons in Australia who were born in countries outside the British 
Commonwealth totalled approximately 128,000, and of this number 38,653, or 30 per 
cent., were of foreign nationality at 30th June, 1947, the remainder being British subjects, 
mainly by naturalization. 


A table showing the nationality of Australian residents at 30th June, 1933 and 30th 
June, 1947 may be found in Official Year Book No. 38, page 552. 


8, Race.—The people of Australia may be classified into two groups with respect 
to raciel characteristics, namely, non-indigenous and indigenous. The former group 
comprises the European and other races who have migrated to Australia and their 
descendants born in Australia, while the latter group consists of the full-blood aboriginal 
natives of Australia whose estimated number at 30th June, 1944, was about 47,000, but 
who are not included in the general population figures of Australia. The non-indigenous 
population of Australia is fundamentally British in race and nationality. 


At 30th June, 1947, 7,524,129 persons or 99.3 per cent. of the population were 
of full-blood European race and 0.7 per cent. of non-European and half-caste. Full- 
blood non-Europeans decreased from 22,780 in 1933 to 21,495 in 1947, but the number 
of half-castes increased from 27,066 to 33,734 during the same period. 


The principal full-blood non-Europeans in Australia were Chinese, 9,144; Poly- 
nesian, 5,332; Natives of India, 2,480; and Syrian, 1,675; while half-caste Australian 
aboriginals, who increased from 20,620 in 1933 to 27,179 in 1947, represented 80.6 per 
cent. of the total half-caste population. A table showing the comparative numbers of 
each sex at each of the last two census dates, classified according to race, may be found in 
Official Year Book No. 38, page 553- 
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9. Retigion.—At the 1921 Census 92,258 persons in Australia, or 1.7 per cent., 
gave no reply to this question, but in 1933 and again at the 1947 Census, when the public 
was informed there was no legal obligation to answer this question, 848,948 persons, or 
12.8 per cent., and 824,824 or 10.9 per cent., respectively, gave no reply. Of males 11.7 
per cent. and of females 10.0 per cent. did not state their religion in 1947. 


Of those who stated their religion, the greatest numerical increase during the inter- 
censal period between 1933 and 1947 was recorded by the Church of England, followed 
by the Roman Catholic and Catholic (so described), which it is thought may be grouped 
without serious error, as the latter term usually signifies Roman Catholic. Then followed 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Church of Christ in that order. Amongst the denominations 
with the largest number of adherents, the greatest proportional increases since 1933 
were recorded by Methodists, 27.4 per cent.; Roman Catholic and Catholic combined, 
21.8 per cent. ; Church of England, 15.3 per cent. ; and Presbyterian, 4.2 per cent. 


In 1933 and again in 1947, 99 per cent. of those who stated their religion professed 
the Christian faith. Since the previous Census, the number who stated they were of 
non-Christian religion increased by 28 per cent., and those specifically stating they had 
no religion increased by 71 per cent. 


The number of stated adherents at 30th June, 1947 was greatest for the Church of 
England, at 2.957,032 ; then followed Roman Catholic and Catholic combined (1,569,726), 
Methodist (871,425), Presbyterian (743,540), and Baptist (113,527). In all, 6,672,936 
professed the Christian faith, 36,562 stated they were of non-Christian religion, 18,708 
were classified as indefinite, while 26,328 professed no religion. 


Further information relative to the religions of the population may be found in a 
table on page 554 of Official Year Book No. 38. 


10. Industry.—In the following table the male and female populations of Australia 
are classified according to the industry in which they are usually engaged. At the 
Census on 30th June, 1947, 124,439 persons failed to answer the question relating to 
industry, and the replies of 108,095 persons did not give an entirely satisfactory description 
of their industry. For practically all of these persons occupation particulars were 
recorded, and in the table below it has been possible to allocate them to their appropriate 
industries on the basis of occupational representation in those industries which were 
adequately described on the Census schedules. The number of persons “in the work 
force ” was 3,196,431, of whom 2,479,269 were males and 717,162 were females. The 
remainder of the population, totalling 4,382,927 (1,318,101 males and 3,064,826 females), 
were classified as not being in the work force. The term “in the work force” includes 
persons of all ages who are employers, self-employed or working on their own account, 
wage and salary earners, unpaid helpers engaged in industry, and those who usually 
work for their living but who have lost their jobs. 


Persons who do not earn their living by doing work for monetary reward, such as 
_ children, housewives, full-time students, retired persons, pensioners, and permanent 
inmates of institutions are regarded as not being in the work force. 


On the average, 65 in every 100 of the male population and 19 in every 100 of the 
female population were in the work force, or in other words there were, in 1947, 34 males to 
every female in the work force. 


Of the males in the work force, those engaged in Manufacturing represented the 
largest proportion, namely 28.7 per cent., followed next in order by those in Primary 
Production, 19.4 per cent.; Commerce, 12.0 per cent.; Building and Construction, 
10.7 per cent.; Transport and Storage, 10.3 per cent.; and Public Authority (n.e.i.) 
and Professional Activities, 8.8 per cent. 


As with the males, females in the work force were mostly engaged in Manufacturing, 
28.6 per cent.; followed next in order by those in Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Pro- 
fessional Activities, 20.8 per cent. ; Commerce, 19.6 per cent. ; and Amusement, Hotels, 
Cafés, Personal Service, etc., 19.3 per cent. 
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POPULATION CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY(a) : 
(ExcLupiIne FuLt-BLooD ABORIGINALS.) 


AUSTRALIA, 1947. 





Industry Group. 


Census, 30th June, 1947. 



























































Males. Females. Persons. 
Primary Production— 

Fishing, Hunting and Trapping 16,547 88 16,635 

Agriculture, Grazing and Dairying— : 
Agriculture and Mixed Farming .. i 2352455 8,030 | 243,485 
Grazing we oe oa | 90,676 5.044 95,720 
Dairying es 38 oes ns 97,005 10,049 107,054 
Other .. ase 23 wig Ss 17,020 1,416 18,436 
Total, Pasicotars ete. 440,156 | 24,539 464,695 
Forestry .. 24,653 50 24,703 

i 1 

Total <8 ie ds we J 481 ae 24,677 506,033 
Mining and Quarrying | 56,944 | 630 57,574 
Manufacturing— i 

Inadequately Defined 6,638 | 3,369 10,007 
Founding, Engineering and Metalworking (in 

eluding Shipbuilding) 3 211,228 20,809 232,037 
Manufacture of Clothing ee 21,214 ; 75,062 ; 96,276 
Manufacture of Food and Drink 104,752 21,707 126,459 
Paper, Printing, eee and Photography 45,791 17,268 63,059 
Other ss 322,663 67,227 389,890 

Total ~ ae 712,286 205,442 917,728 

Building and Construction— H r= 
Inadequately Defined : Beit 147 oe 147 
Construction and Repair of Buildings 139,998 1,048 141,046 
Construction Works and Maintenance (other than | 
Buildings) vs ih ‘a ++: 125,004 451 125,455 
ie 2 

Total... i 265,149 1,499 266,648 

Transport and Storage— a 
Transport, undefined F “te 4,613 366 4,979 
Road Transport and Storage , 118,731 5,526 124,257 
Shipping and Loading and Discharging Vessels... 1 50,557 1,909 52,466 
Rail and Air Transport ne : 80,600 7,891 88,491 

i - 

Total.. £8 ; 254,501 15,692 279,193 
Communication Lo 36,q6r 16,391 2,852 
Finance and EoD: . | 55,535 24,353 79,888 
Commerce .. ‘ 296,689 140,842 4375531 
Public Authority (n.e.i. ) and Professional “Activities _ 237,583 149,140 366,723 
Amusement, Hotela, Cafés, Personal Service, ete... | 102,712 138,464 241,176 
Other Industries <3 Sed as al 53 32 85 
Persons in the Work Force E | 25479,269 717,162 | 3,196,431 
Persons not in the Work Force. . ; 1,318,101 | 3,064,826 | 4,382,927 

1 
Total Population + | 35797,370 | 3,781,988 | 7,579,358 





(a) The numbers of persons whose industry was either not specified or inadequately described have 


been distributed (see letterpress above). 
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1x. Occupational Status.—The term “occupational status"’ has been substituted 
for ‘ grade of occupation ” formerly in use, and it relates to the capacity in which persona 
are engaged in the various branches of industry. 


The number of employers in Australia at 30th June, 1947, was 221,289 compared 
with 207,680 at the previous Census. Persons who were self-employed or working on 
their own account increased from 369,375 in 1933 to 387,137 in 1947. The number of 
employees in receipt of salaries or wages increased from 1,618,504 in 1933 t0 2,447,493 
in 1947, but in this connexion it should be remembered that the number who were out 
of a job at the 1933 Census, which was taken during the depression, was 481,044 compared 
with only 82,774 in 1947. Helpers not in receipt of salaries or wages declined from 


46,016 in 1933 to 28,725 in 1947. 


At the Census of 30th June, 1947, 29,013 persons gave no answer to the question 
regarding occupational status, but disclosed that al! of these persons belonged to the 
work force. Including the latter, the total number in the work force in 1947 was 3,196,431, 
consisting of 2,479,269 males and 177,162 females. 


In 1933, wage-earners who were employed part-time were asked to indicate that 
fact on the Census Schedule in answer to the question regarding occupational status, and 
all those who so described themselves are included in the work force for that year. In 
1947, however, persons working regularly, but for considerably less than normal working 
hours, were instructed on the Census Schedule to exclude themselves from the work 
force, unless their earnings from such work formed their principal means of livelihood. 


POPULATION : OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947. 


(Exctupine FouuL-sLoop ABORIGINALS.) 















































7 i ea ae v 1 
Census, 30th June, 1933. f Census, 30th June, 1947. 
Occupational Status, 7 ! i Pores 
Males. | Females. ; Persons. |! Males. | Females. | Persons, j 
res = 

In Work Force— I i f | 

At Work— | | | 
Employer .. +» |, 186,849 ; 20,831 | 207,680 { 196,932 24,357 | 221,289 " 18,609 
Self-employed ++ | 318,952 , $0,424 | 369,375 |) 342,650 | 44,457 | 387,137 ‘| 17,76a 
Employee (on wage or j it ' . 

salary) .. +. (!1,284,002 | 434,502 |1,618,504 {#1827,072 620,421 |2,447,493 ' 828,989 
Helper (not on wage or |, | i } : 
salary) .. tl) 40,754 5,262 ! 46,016 | 24,227 4,498 28,725 | — 17,291 
1 
Ss SS | (eseeebiey aeCeuitie erreaneiceee 
' 1 t 
Total at Work .. | 1,730,556 } $11,019 12,241,575 '\2,390,881 693,763 |3,084,644 843,069 

Not at Work (a) se fy, 405,269 73,775 | 481,044 || 66,009 16,765 | 82,774 |\— 398,270 

Not Stated ie eq, 4480} 1,278 5,658 | 22,379 6,634 | 29,013 3 23,359 
| |_| 

Total in Work Force | 2,140,305 587,972 {2,728,277 ies 717,162 3,196,431 | 468,154 
So es ald ae ators 4 ; 

Not in Work Force (6) .. |'1,226,806 (2,674,756 |3,90%,562 4 10318,101 13,064,826 4,382,927 } 481,365 
: : | 
ee 

Grand Total ++ {30367127 13,262,728 [6,629,839 {13,797,370 3,781,988 7,579,358 | 949519 
: ' 











(a) Includes persons who were (1) unable to secure employment; (2) temporarily laid off from thelr 
jobs; or (3) not actively seeking work at the time of the Census on account of sickness or accident, 
apodcteg dispute, resting between jobs or for any other reason. (6) See last proceding paragreph 
above. 


Notg.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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12. Persons not at Work.—The number of persons who were usually engaged in 
industry, business, trade or service but were out of a job on 30th June, 1947 was $2,774, 
consisting of 66,009 males and 16,765 females, or 3.5 per cent. of the males and 2.6 per 
cent. of the females in the wage-earning group, including those not at work. At the 
previous Census, which was taken in 1933 during the depression, 405,269 males and 75,775 
females were unemployed, representing 25.5 per cent. of the males and 14.8 per cent. 
of the females in the wage-earning group. During the period of heavy unemployment 
in 1933 approximately 91 per cent. of unemployment was due to scarcity of work, but in 
1947 only 41 per cent. was due to this cause. The balance consisted of those who stated 
that they were not actively seeking work at the time of the Census, and these in turn 
consisted almost entirely, and in approximately equal proportions, of those who were 
indisposed through sickness or accident, and those who were resting between jobs. 


Of those persons usually in industry, business, trade or service, who at the 1947 
Census stated the period since last working, 7.0 per cent. had not been working for a 
period of less than one week, 16.4 per cent. for less than two weeks, 25.2 per cent. for 
less than three weeks, 32.4 per cent. for less than four weeks, 50.1 per cent. for less than 
eight weeks, and 67.9 per cent. for under sixteen weeks. 


Tables showing persons not at work at 30th June, 1947, classified according to cause 
and duration, may be found in Official Year Book No. 38 (see pp. 1303 and 1304). 


13. Other General Characteristics Questions regarding orphanhood, and the ability 
to read and write a foreign language (of persons who could not read and write English), 
were not asked on the schedules of the 1947 Census. Consequently, the latest Cenaus 
data available concerning these questions are those of the 1933 Census, as published 
in previous issues of the Year Book (see No. 36, pp. 482 and 487). 


§ 8. Dwellings. 


1. General.—_-In addition to the questions relating to the personal particulars of the 
individual members of the household there were a number of important questions on the 
Census Schedule designed to elicit information concerning the dwellings in which the 
population was housed at the date of the Census. From the replies to these questions 
much valuable information was tabulated concerning housing conditions. In Official 
Year Book No. 38, pages 557 to 571, a comprehensive summary of this information 
was published but some detailed tables have been omitted from the present issue in 
order to conserve space. For the purpose of a Census a “dwelling” is defined as a 
room or a collection of rooms occupied by a hoasehold group living together as a “‘ family 
unit ” whether comprising the whole or only part of a house or other building (including 
temporary structures). Included in this definition are private houses, flats, tenements, 
hotels, boarding houses, hospitals, institutions, and any other structure used for the 
purpose of human habitation. 


2. Number of Dwellings.—During the period 1933 to 1947, the number of dwellings 
in Australia, including those being built, increased by 371,194, or 22.9 per cent., a much 
higher rate of increase than that of the population during the same period, namely 14.3 
per cent. 


The following table represents a summary of the information relating to the number 
of dwellings in Australia at 30th June, 1947. 
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DWELLINGS : STATES, CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1947, 
(ExcLtupine DwELLines Occuriep SoLELY BY FuLt-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 





Number of Dwellings. ; 
Proportion 
State or Territory. of Total 























Occupied. | Unoccupied. |} Being Built. Total. Dwellings. 
% 
New South Wales -» | 746,343 17,392 12,981 | 776,716 39.03 
Victoria. . . ea 527,400 II,4I2 11,328 550,146 27.65 
Queensland - ni 272,045 9,647 4,175 285,867 14.37 
South Australia .. i 168,538 3,547 2,794 174,879 8.79 
Western Australia a 124,767 2,606 1,535 128,908 6.48 
Tasmania de 62,484 2,351 1,607 66,442 3.34 
Northern Territory 2,607 34 22 2,753 0.14 
Australian Capital Territory 3,615 : 2 316 3,983 0.20 
Australia nS ** | 1,907,895 47,041 34,758 | 1,989,694 100.00 
Urban— 
Metropolitan os 981,420 73397 17,871 | 1,006,688 50.59 
Provincial .. ae 332,543 75363 6,679 346,585 17.42 
Rural. . as ae 593,932 32,281 10,208 636,421 31.99 
Total be »» | 1,907,895 47,041 345758 | 1,989,694 100.00 








Between 30th June, 1947, and 31st December, 1950, 185,168 new houses and 4,498 
new flats were completed in Australia, while at 31st December, 1950 there were 71,347 
houses and 3,334 flats being built. 


3. Class of Occupied Dwelling, Etc., and Inmates.—As previously indicated, the 
dwellings in which the people are housed comprise private houses, tenements, flats, hotels, 
boarding-houses, charitable institutions, etc. It is desirable when considering the 
question of housing to exclude those forms of accommodation which do not represent 
the normal housing conditions associated with family life, and the statistics which follow 
relate mainly to private dwellings only, i.e., private houses, shares of private houses, 
tenements and flats. 


For Census purposes a “flat” is defined as part of a house or other building 
ordinarily intended for occupation by a separate family group, and is a self-contained 
dwelling unit with both cooking and bathing facilities. A “tenement” is part of a 
house or other building ordinarily intended for occupation by a separate family group 
but is not a self-contained unit, and consists in the main of a room or rooms with cooking 
facilities. 


Owing to the shortage of houses in Australia in 1947, information was sought at 
the Census as to the extent of house-sharing, and particulars as recorded are shown 
separately for 1947 in the following tables. In a number of cases where private houses 
were shared by more than one family unit, however, only one Householder’s Schedule 
was returned for the whole of the house, instead of separate schedules for each portion 
occupied separately. These are shown in the tables as “‘ Private Houses (Shared by 
Two or More Families)’ and represent not ‘‘ occupied dwellings ” as defined for Census 
purposes, but “‘ houses” occupied by more than one family. 


In the case of the remaining private houses shared by more than one family, separate 
schedules were furnished for each portion occupied separately and these portions are 
shown in the tables as separate dwellings under the heading “‘ Share of Private House ”’. 
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In the next table, occupied dwellings are distributed according to class and the total 
number of persons in Australia are distributed according to the dwellings in which they 
were recorded on Census night. At the 1947 Census 1,873,623, or 98.2 per cent. of the 
total occupied dwellings in Australia, were private dwellings, as compared with 1,500,671, 
or 97.6 per cent., at the 1933 Census. During the intercensal period the number of 
private dwellings in Australia increased by 363,952, or 24.1 per cent.; those in the 
metropolitan areas increased by 248,581, or 34.9 per cent. ; those in the urban provincial 
by 76,466, or 30.6 per cent., and those in the rural areas by 38,905, or 7.1 per cent. 


Of the total population in 1947, 92.71 per cent. were living in private dwellings 
—houses, flats and tenements—whilst 552,598 persons, or 7.29 per cent. of the 
population, spent the night in hotels, boarding houses, hospitals, institutions, etc., or on 


ships or were camping out. 


CLASS OF OCCUPIED DWELLING, ETC. AND INMATES: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 
30th JUNE, 1947. 


(ExcLtupinc FouLu-BLoop ABORIGINALS AND Dweriiines Occuriep SoLeLy BY THEM.) 








Number of Occupied Dwellings. i Inmates.(a) 
1 i Bot s aeeeoay 
Urban. Urban. 
Particulars. \ ” i i share f 
| { Rural. | Yotal Rural. | Total, . 
Metro- VPro- i Metro- Pro- 
‘| politan. | vincial. : | politan. | vincial. 








Private House (One | | ‘ t | ; 
Family) 739,870| 284,133) 561,250 1 7585,253, 292 TO 4 £,107,05 2)2,139,086)°,1 39,332 
Private House (Sharea by 
Two or mere Famiilies((B) |, 20,808, 55765 6,226) 32,799] 136,235] 33,085] 35,969} 185,289 
Share of Private House(e) 72,724) 19,627| 13,660] 106,017|' 203,390] 58,651] 41,955] 303,996 
Wat (ineluding Share of i 
Flat) é a 
Tenement 


94,822 12,697 3,880) 111.399] 263,250 38,823) 12,033] 326,115 
33,263) 3,855 Toss 38,161]! 70,594] 9,579] 2.8551 83,028 


——+ 


961,487] 326,077 586,059|1,873,628 '3,547,672|1,247,190}2,231,898|7,026,760 





Total en Seite 
Dwellings 





Total Other ‘Onsnpied i | 
Dwellings . + 19,933, 6,466 7,873! 34,272{| 293,819) 112,945] 113,440} 520,204 
| i: 


Total Occupied Dwel- | 
lings a 981,420] 332,543] 593,932/1,907,895} 3,841,491) 1,360,135|2,345,338|7,546,964 
i 











Total Occupied Dwel- 





lings per Square mile tf 777-92 121.89) 0.64 
fit 
Wagon, Van, ete. (includ- 




















Total Population 





{ 
| 
a 
A i 
ing Caurpers-out) a“ 847, 1,029 3,997 | 5,873 2,468), 25413 8,910 13,792 
i 


[3:843,950 1,362,548] 2,354.248]7,579.358 
| ’ (a) 


(a) Includes all persons sleeping out on verandahs or in sleep-outs. (6) Private house shared by 
two or more family units or household groups in respect of which only one Householders’ Schedule was 
furnished. (c) Portions of shared private houses in respect of which portions Separate Householders’ 
Schedules were furnished. (d) Includes 18,603 migratory (shipping, railway and air travellers). 


4. Occupied Private Dwellings.—({i) Materials of Outer Walls and of Roof. In the 
following table occupied private dwellings are classified according to the materials of 
which the outer walls and the roof were built. 

Wood has been the most extensively used material in the construction of the walls, 


followed by brick and fibro cement, the respective proportion for Australia for occupied 
private dwellings for which the material of the walls was specified being—wood, 47.4 
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per cent., brick, 34.8 per cent. and fibro cement, 6.3 per cent. The latter has shown 
a most spectacular increase since 1933 when the number recorded was only 23,696 
compared with 117,631 in 1947. Brick dwellings represented 57.6 per cent. of all 
occupied private dwellings in the Metropolitan Divisions whilst in the Urban Provincial 
and Rural Divisions wooden dwellings predominated, the respective proportions of such 
dwellings being 63.0 per cent. and 62.4 per cent. 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MATERIAL OF 
OUTER WALLS: AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947. 


(ExcLupInc Dwe.Linas Ocouriep SoLzLy By FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 



































Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 
Census, 30th June, 1933. Census, 30th June, 1947. 
Gilt 
uter- Walls; Urban. ai Urban. dita Increase, 
‘ota’ ‘ota: 1933-47. 
Rural, ‘Aus- Rural. Aus-” 
Metro- Pro- tralia. |} Metro- Pro- tralia. 
politan. | vincial. politan. | vincial. 
Brick «+ {| 393,528] 45,320] 29,071} 467,919]| 551,618] 60,215} 38.179] 650,012] 182,093 
Stone . 30,149] 11,585] 38,466] 80,203|| 36,714] 13,409; 37,573} 87,696 7493 
Concrete ve 5,908 2,912 8,705} 17,525 10,442 5,411 13,283] 29,136 11,611 
Wood ++ || 266,528] 166,990] 353,753] 787,273|| 315,567, 204,863! 364,221| 884,651|} 97,380 
Tron, Tin + 4,918] 13,527] 53,767| 72,212 6,087; 14,498] 45,347} _65,932/|— 6,280 
Fibro Cemen 5,847] 35773} 14,076, 23,696} 31,924) 23,586] 62,121} 117,631!] 93,935 
Calico, Canvas, 

Hessian. 873) 3,554] 33428) 37,855 656; 1,539! 13,255] 15,450)|— 22,405 
Other Materials 3,164 I,22t| 12,924, 17,309) 45430) 1,774! 9,902] 16,106]/}~ 1,203 
Not stated .. 1,991 726 2,964 5,681 4,049 782 2,178 7,009 1,328 

Total Private H 

Dwellings | 712,906] 249,611] 547,154|1,509,671|| 961,487] 326,077, 586,059|1,873,623)| 363,952 








NoTr.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


Particulars regarding the materials of which the roofs of dwellings were constructed 
were not collected at the 1933 Census, but the results for 1947 show that, of the occupied 
private dwellings for which the materials of the roofs were specified, 1,257,559 (68.1 per 
cent.), had roofs of iron, which was by far the most popular material used for roofing 
private dwellings in Australia, 418,014 (22.6 per cent.) had tiled roofs, 107,048 (5.8 per 
cent.) had slate roofs, 35,985 (2.0 per cent.) had roofs of fibro-cement, 13,344 (0.7 per 
cent.) had calico, canvas, or hessian roofs, while 15,418 (0.8 per cent.) had roofs of other 
materials. The material of which the roof was constructed was not stated in 26,255 
cases (1.5 per cent. of the total). 


(ii) Number of Rooms, For Census purposes, the kitchen and any permanently 
enclosed sleep-out or portion of a verandah were included in the number of rooms in 
the dwelling, but the bathroom, pantry, laundry and storehouse were excluded unless 
generally used for sleeping. The average number of rooms per private house (one family) 
in Australia at 30th June, 1947, was 5.11 which was slightly higher than the average 
of 5.07 rooms for all private houses in 1933. The average number of rooms per private 
house (one family) in 1947 was highest in the metropolitan areas, namely 5.27 rooms 
and lowest in the rnral areas, 4.89 rooms. 


The average number of rooms for tenements and for flats was less than that for 
private houses, the average for tenements being 2.07 rooms and for flats 4.06 rooms. 
Tenements and flats were not recorded separately at the Census of 30th June, 1933, 
but the combined average at that date was 3.35 rooms. 


~ 
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Excluding houses with rooms unspecified, private houses of four, five and six rooms 
represented 79.3 per cent. of the total number of private houses (one family) in Australia 
at 30th June, 1947, and practically the whole of the total increase in the number of 
private houses since 1933 has been confined to houses containing these numbers of rooms. 


The following table shows, for Australia as a whole, the number of occupied dwellings 
of each class, at 30th June, 1933 and 1947, classified according to number of rooms. 
Similar details for Metropolitan, Urban Provincial, and Rural Areas may be found in 
Official Year Book No. 38 (see pages 562 and 563). 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF ROOMS: AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947. 
(Excuupine Dweutines Ocourizep SoLety By FuLi-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 






























































Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 
| Census, 30th June, 1933. Census, 30th June, 1947. 
: | 
Number of | 
oom per. } Private . 
welling.(a) |; Katha save fl 2 House Flat = nerease, 
' Private ae Private | House” (Shared | Share of | (includ- Tene- Privite  1933-47- 
t House. and Dwel- {, (One by Bi des ae aie 4 of ment. Dwel- 
Flat. lings. ! Family). Fami- (c) Plat). lings. ; 
, lies). 
! (b) 
( ! | \| 
t.. on 57,522] 6,773 64,295|| 30,453! 56, 13,305) 1,173, 12,379} 57,366/— 6,929 
2.. «|i 42,732] 14,856] 57,587) 32,146) 303, 25,427} 7,076 14,745] 79,697] 22,110 
3 ys : 74,935, 16,642) 91,572! 75,544 141741 26,944) 24,838! 6,723] 135,223I| 43,646 
rae 1) 4) 306,696! 16,702! 323,398'| 344,929' 4,965! 20,778, 43,430 2,495, 416,597'| 93,199 
5. ++} 423.143 9,004) 432,147) 9321553} 9,949 11,493] 23,689 631) 578,317,| 146,170 
6.. a 303,820 3,451| 307,271|| 374,61 9,170 4,982 8,016 252 397,036: 89,765 
I. Sue 122,184 1,022! 123,206! 118, as 4,018 1,539) 1,817} 40| 126,276} 3,070 
8.. 124) 49,175 373} 49,548) 41,352; 1,816 457 567; 9} 44,200,)— 5,348 
9.. 19,860! I5I| 20,011 14,510| 625 152 173, 1 15,461/!— 4550 
ro and over 21,744 97| 21,841 13,916) 548) 88 100} ad 14,652)}— 7,189 
Not Stated . 12,709! 6,081] 18,790 6,371) 175 846) 520 886} —8,798I|— 9,992 
| \ 
Total Private aa | 
Dwellings. . [1,434,519] 75,152|1,509,671]|r 1585,253' 32,799] 106,011) 111,399: 38,161/1,873,623]] 363,952 
Average num- | 7 : we \ 
ber of rooms : ' | 
per Private \ i 
Dwelling(a) | i 
Urban— ' ! ' 
Metropolitan |! 5.39 3-45 5.23 5.27| 5.66 3-15 4.07; 2.02 4.891— 0.34 
Provincial . . 5.13 2.90 5.06 5.15] 5.59 3-15 3.99) 2.30 4-921— 0.14 
Rural i 4.67 2.70 4.65) 4.89: 5.58 3-23 3-95; 2. 66) 4.85 0.20 
Total 5.07 3.35 4-99) 5.11 5.61 3.16 4. 06, 2.07 4-88]i— 0.11 
(a) Includes kitchen and enclosed sleep-out or portion of a verandah that has been permanently enclosed 
put does not inclhaide bathroom, pantry, store or outhouse, unless generally used for sleeping. (b) Private house 
shared by two or more family units or household groups in respect of which only one Houscholder’s Schedule 
was furnished. (c) Portions of shared private houses in respect: of which portions separate Houscholder’s 


Schedules were furnished. 
Norr.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 

(iii) Number of Inmates. A classification of occupied private dwellings according to 
the number of inmates is shown in the following table. The table gives details for 
Australia only, but similar information for Metropolitan, Urban Provincial, and Rural 
areas may be found on pages 564 and 565 of Official Year Book No. 38. 

The most frequent number of inmates residing in private houses occupied by one 
family for Australia as a whole was four, followed very closely by three and then by 
two and five inmates in that order. The average number of inmates in such private 
houses was 3.87 compared with an average of 4.15 inmates for all private houses in 1933. 

It was known that ‘‘ House sharing ” existed during the economic depression at the 
time of the 1933 Census, but information concerning its extent was not sought from house- 
holders on that occasion. In the circumstances, it may be more appropriate to compare 
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the average number of inmates in private houses in 1933 with a figure obtained after 
combining dwellings consisting of private houses and shares and their inmates in 1947. 
If shares of private houses are converted to actual houses on the basis of the average 
number of family groups residing in private houses shared by two or more families, 
the estimated average number of inmates in all private houses in 1947 would rise to 
3-97 persons. 


Two inmates predominated in flats, but tenements with one inmate wero slightly 


in excess of those with two inmates. 


and tenements, 2.18 persons. 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF INMATES: AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947, 
(ExcLupinc DwELLrnes OcctrreD SOLELY BY FULL-BLOOD ABORIGENALS.) 


The averages for Australia were flats, 2.84 persons 
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Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 
t ‘ 
Census, 30th June, 1933. | Census, 30th June, 1947. 
| 
Number of { | 
St Pe } H | Private 
welling.(a. t . | House Flat Increase. 
Tene- {| Total || Private | Pa oliad Total i 
Private | ment | Private || House Ena (eee pecs Tene- | Private || 7933-47- 
‘| House. and Dwel- (One oe More: House. | Share cf} Ment | Dwel- 
‘ Flat. lings. | Family) Fam- | (¢) Flat). lings. 
| ilies). | 
{ | @) | 
| | 
Tis f 116,501 12,284] 128,785). 108,055' ae 16,870 13.744! 13,360] 152,029] 23,244 
2.. : 222,700| 25,187| 247,887! 293,351 1,480; 34,039{ 38,337| 13,020] 380,227] 132,340 
3. . 271,825| 19,086) 290,911|| 338,886] 3,508] 26,198! 30,024 6,843] 405,459|| 114,548 
dee 3 275,501; 10,587|" 286,088; 340,987} 5,948} 15,378] 77,838/ 2,944] 383,095|| 97,007 
5.- || 213,557 4,716] 218,273'| 232,622 6,469! 7,180 7,168 1,224] 254,663] 36,390 
6.. 142,153 1,937] 144,090} 132,245, 5,637 3,409 2,612 424] 144,327! 237 
Js. +. tl 87,039 824) 87,863, 69,894 3,901 1,645 1,035) 201} 76,676)/— 11,187 
8.. o 53,755 360] 54,115" 37,932 2,636 862 424) 96} 41,949 |— 12,166 
9.. a 24,570 112} 24,682,| 15,307) 1,357 244 122 27| 17,057|— 7,625 
ro and over. 26,918 59| 26,977 | 15,975 1,803, 186 95 22 eds — 8,836 
Total Private | \ ! 
Dwellings... |'1,434,519, 75,152|1,509,671| 1,585,253, 32,799] 106,011} 111,399) 38,163/1,873,623|| 363,952 
Total In- ! | j | 
mates(a) [15,956,922] 207,787/6,164,709| 6,138,332 185,289) 303,996] 316,115| 83,02817,026,760.) 862,051 
Average num- iY ! ' 
ber of In- fu ‘ i ! 
mates per |: | , j | 
Private Dwel- i : ; : 
ling(a) | ; { { | 
Urban— ' \ | : | 
Metropolitan " 4.165 2.74) 4.04) 3-91: 5.39 2.80 2.80 2.12 3-69)}—- 0.35 
Provincial . 4.18 2.87 4.13! 3.90! 5.74: 2.99 3.06 2.48 3.82/— 0.31 
Rural 4.93 2.96 4.13. 3.81 5-78, 3-07 3.10) 2.74) 3.811|— 0.32 
Total 4.15 2.76 4.08 3.87' 5.65 2.87 2.84 2.18 3-75/1— 0.33 





(a) Includes all persons sleeping out on verandahs or in slecp-outs. 














(b) Private house shared by two or 


more family units or household groups in respect of which only one Householder’s Schedule was furnished. 
(c) Portions of shared private houses in respect of which portions separate Houscholder’s Schedules were 


furnished. 


NOTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
(iv) Nature of Occupancy. At the 1947 Census, 50.8 per cent. of the private houses 


occupied by one family in Australia for which particulars were supplied were occupied 
by owners; 9.0 per cent. by purchasers by instalments; 37.3 per cent. by tenants ; 
and 2.9 per cent. by others. The proportions for all private houses in 1933 were— 
owners, 42.8 per cent.; purchasers by instalments, 13.5 per cent.; tenants, 39.1 per 
cent. ; and others 4.6 per cent. : 

In the metropolitan areas 56.0 per cent. of the occupants of private houses occupied 
by one family were owners or purchasers by instalments, as compared with 60.2 per 
cent. in the urban provincial areas, and 64.8 per cent. in the rural. In the latter areas, 
however, the ownership of the house is associated with the ownership of the land acquired 
as a means of livelihood. 
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Tenants occupied 88.9 per cent. of the flats and 96.2 per cent. of the tenements 
in Australia in 1947. Separate particulars for flats and tenements were not recorded 
in 1933, but taking flats and tenements together at that date 91.4 per cent. were occupied 
by tenants. 

In the following table Occupied Private Dwellings at 30th June, 1933 and 1947 have 
been classified for Australia as a whole, according to nature of occupancy. Similar 
information for Metropolitan, Urban Provincial, and Rural Areas was published in 
Official Year Book No. 38 (see pp. 566 and 567). 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NATURE OF 
OCCUPANCY: AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947. 
(Exciupina DWELLINGs OccuPiIeD SoLELY By FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 









































Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 
Census, 30th June, 1933. | Census, 30th June, 1947. 
| t 
Nature of Occupancy. Private 
: ; House Flat merease, 
Private se Prints owe (Shared | Share of | (includ- | pene. Pete 1933-47. 
House. and Dwel- (One bye thle Shave of | ment. | Dwel- 
Flat. lings. |} Family). Fam- (0) : Flat). lings. 
| ilies). 
(@) 
7 1 ; 
Ove ‘by Tanke 600,148 4,265| 604,413 792,637! 12,765 21,133 10,680) 810] 838,025 see 
ments .. ++ || 189,035, 592| 189,627|| 141,204; 2,390 3472 503} 108! 147,677||— 41,950 
Tenant 549,275 66,137] 615,412]| 581,845' 16,728 79,025) 98,708 36.444] 812,750] 197,338 
pitas Ae - 39,815 948} 40,763)| 25,145 418 721 776: 286| 27,346||— 13,417 
Occupancy 24,669 453 25,1221 20,350, 221 371 360 219 21,521||— 3,601 
Not Stated 31,577| 24757| 24,334l) 24,0721 277 1,289 372) 294! 26,304/|— 8,030 
| | 
Total Private | ' | i : 
Dwellings o3 1,434,519 75,152 1,509,672)11,585,253, 32,799 106,011, 111,399 38, 161/1.873,623]| 363,952 








(a) Private house shared by two or more family units or household groups in respect of whieh only oue Rouseholder’s 


Schedule was furnished. 


Schedules were furnished. 


(b) Portions of shared private houses in respect of which portions sepurate Houscholder’s 


NotTEe.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


(v) Rent per Week. (a) All Tenanted Private Dwellings. Information tabulated 
concerning rents was restricted to the actual rent paid per week by tenants occupying 
unfurnished private dwellings. For 6.4 per cent. of private houses occupied by one 
family at 30th June, 1947, the rent was less than 10s. per week; for 29.9 per cent., 
between Ios, and £1 per week; for 40.3 per cert., between £1 and £1 Ios. per week ; 
for 17.9 per cent., betweon £1 10s. and £2 per week; and for 5.5 per cent., £2 per week 
andover. Ninety per cent. of the houses with rents of less than ros. per week were located 
outside the metropolitan areas. 

Throughout Australia the average rent for unfurnished private houses occupied by 
one family was 22s. 7d. per week. In the metropolitan areas the average was 258. 8d. 
per week, in the urban provincial areas 21s. 5d., and in the rural] areas 158. 5d. 

The average rent for unfurnished flats in the metropolitan areas was 378. 9d. per 
week, or 47 per cent. more than that paid for private houses (one family) in the same 
areas, notwithstanding that private houses (one family) in the metropolitan areas contain 
nearly 30 per cent. more rooms than flats. In the urban provincial and rural areas, 
the rent of flats was approximately 30 per cent. and 51 per cent., respectively, higher 
than for private houses (one family). Nearly 86 per cent. of the tenanted flats were 
located in the metropolitan areas, 10.8 per cent. in the urban provincial areas, and only 
3.2 per cent. in the rural areas. For 5.3 per cent. of all tenanted flats in Australia the 
rent was less than £1 per week; for 23.5 per cent. between £1 and £1 ros. per week ; 
for 37.0 per cent. between £1 10s, and £2 per week; and for 34.2 per cent. £2 per week 
and over. 
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During the latest intercensal period the average rent per week ior unfurnished 
private houses rose by 33 per cent. or from an average of 178. per week for all private 
houses in 1933 to an average of 22s. 7d. per week for private houses occupied by one 
family in 1947. Similar comparisons for flats and tenements are not possible as data 
were not tabulated separately for these dwellings in 1933. The average rent for all 
private dwellings including private houses, shares of private houses, flats and tenements 
rose by 38 per cent. from 1933 to 1947. 

The following table shows tenanted private dwellings classified, for Australia as a 
whole, according to weekly rent. Similar information for Metropolitan, Urban Pro- 
vincial and Rural areas may be found in Official Year Book No. 38, pages 568 and 569. 


TENANTED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO WEEKLY 
RENT (UNFURNISHED): AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947, 
(Exctupine Dwerniines Ocouriep SoLELY BY FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 



























































Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 
Census, 30th June, 1933. Census, 30th June, 1947. . 
4 
Cree ea) Private 
nfurnished). House 3 
ene- | Total |{ Private | (Shared | guano of | Geant. Total ||Tncrease, 
Private | ment | Private |} House | by Two | Diivate (inclu Tene- | Private ||1933-47- 
House. and Dwel- (One | or More take Sune f ment. Dwel- 
Flat. lings. || Family).) Fam- Ouse.) Ohare lings, |} 
4 flies.) (b) Flat). 
(a) 
eae Se a Ne 
Under 58... es 317,853) 1,516] 19,369 6.796 40 299 25 87 n247| 12,122 
58. and under ros. 57,621 8,660} 66,281 25,324 284! 2,629 198 §88| 29,023|1 — 37,258 
108. 5, ny --F58 {| -124,406/ r1,702/ 135,808], 66,235; 1,756, = 7.497) 1,074, 1,286; 77,2481] — 58,560 
153%. yy 9,208. |} 118,973} 8, 614} 127,587}| 82,928 1,947 7,246 2,719 1,947| 96,787]! — 30,800 
208. 45 1-258. 91,730 8,709| 100,439) 109,084 3,132) 10,123 75421 2,295! 132,055] 31,616 
258.» »» 308. 41,737, 7,210} 48,947; 91,924 3,003 8,057) 10,152 1,627] 114,763 65,816 
308. yay 353 19,895] 5,386] 25,281'| 62,393} 2,237, 6,010) 14,483] 1,026] 86,149]] 60,868 
358.» 9, 408. 6,522 2,644 9,166} 26,937} "1,033 2,471] 13,229) 473| 44:143|| 34,977 
408. 5, ny 508. 5,769{ 2,898{ 8,667)! 18,025 977] 1,816) 14,972 357| 36,147|| 27,480 
508. 55 » 603, 1,676) 1,116 2,792 51252, 321 500 5,698 125 11,896), 9,104 
608. » «708, gox 665 1,566 2,051) 21 162 2,278: 49 4,661 3,095 
708. 5 +» 808. 293 315 608 744) 42 51 1,059 21 1,917 1,309 
Bos. 4, 4,908. 201 251 452 479! 17 i 631 6} 1,144! 692 
90s. +, 00S. 71 124 195 212 4 9} 273) 1 499 - 304 
r00s, and over o 203 290 493 456 10. 10) 679} «.. 1,155 662 
Not Stated ae 61,724 6,037} 67,761 | 83,005 2,404| 32,134, 23,817] 26,556] 167,916|| 100,155 
|-—-—_-——— |} 
Total Private Dwel- 
lings .. -» |} 549,275| 66,137) 615,412]] 581,845] 16,728) 79,025) 98,708] 36,444] 812,750]| 197,338 
Weekly Rent (Un- j | i 
furnished) per ' 7 
Private Dwelling 17s. od.| 21s. od.| 178, 6d.\| 228. 7d.) 258. 94 2238, od. 36s. 7d.| 228. 1d.| 248. 2d./! 6s. 8d. 














(a) Private house shared by two or more family units or household groups in respect of which only one Householder’s 
Schedule was furnished. (b) Portions of shared private houses in respect of which portions separate 


holders’ Schedules were furnished. 


NoTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


(b) Private Houses of Three to Siz Rooms. Special tabulations of rents were 
undertaken for tenanted private houses of three to six rooms with walls of wood or of 
brick or stone. The particulars for this group of private dwellings, which represented 
about 80 per cent. of all tenanted private houses in Australia, provide a very convenient 
summary of average rents ruling at the time of the Census. 

Rents were summarized for 468,536 tenanted private houses (occupied by one 
family) in this group. Forty-nine per cent. had walls of brick or stone and 51 per cent. 
of wood, compared with proportions of 46 and 54 per cent. respectively for all rented 
private houses in a simiJar tabulation in 1933. During the intercensal period there 
was little variation in the numbers of rented houses of three, four and six rooms, but 
the number of rented houses of five rooms increased by nearly, 13 per cent. Brick 
dwellings were largely responsible for this increase. 


House- 
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The average rent of 25s. per week for all private houses, three to six rooms, of 
wood, brick or stone in the metropolitan areas at the 1947 Census was 6s. 7d., or 35.7 
per cent., higher than the corresponding average in 1933. In the urban provincial sections 
the average rent was 218. 3d. per weck, or 36.4 per cent. higher than in 1933, while in the 
rural areas the average rent of 15s. 7d. was 35.5 per cent. higher than that at the 1933 
Census. 


An interesting comparison regarding the rent of private houses is that based on 
the average weekly rent per room. At the 1947 Census the average rent per room for 
wooden houses of three to six rooms in the metropolitan areas of Australia was 4s. gd. 
per week, an increase of 1s. qd. or 39 por cent. over the average of 3s. 5d. per week at 
the 1933 Census. Similarly, the average of 5s. 6d. per room for brick or stone houses 
in the metropolitan areas showed a corresponding increase of 1s. 5d. or 35 per cent. 


In the urban provincial sections the average rent of 4s. 3d. per room for wooden 
- houses was Is. 2d., or 38 per cent., higher than the 1933 Census figure of 3s. 1d. per week, 
while the rent of 48. 9d. per week for brick or stone houses was 36 per cent. higher than 
tho previous figure of 3s. 6d. per week. The average rent per room in the rural areas 
also showed increases—from 2s. 6d. to 38. 3d. per week (30 per cent.) for wooden houses, 
and from 2s. 7d. to 3s. 8d. per week (42 per cent.) for those of brick or stone. With 
the exception of brick houses in the metropolitan and rural areas, the average rent per 
room for houses of three rooms was generally higher than for houses of four, five or six 
rooms. The increase since the 1933 Census in the rent per room was somewhat similar 
for all houses of three*to six rooms but was generally lower in the urban provincial and 
rura] areas than in the metropolitan areas. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY RENT (UNFURNISHED) (a) OF TENANTED PRIVATE HOUSES 
(ONE FAMILY), THREE TO SIX ROOMS, WITH WALLS OF WOOD, BRICK OR 
STONE: AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947. 


(Exctupina Dwetiinas Occurrep SoLELY BY FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


























Average Weekly Rent (unfurnished). 
Census, 30th June, 1933. Census, 30th June, 1947. | 
Particulars. ' i" 
Urban. ; ' Urban. : Increase, 
' Total, : ‘ Total, | 1933-47. 
> Rural, Aus- Rural. | Aus- 
Metro- Pro- | tralia. \ Metro- Pro- | | tralia. 
politan. | vincial. | ' j) politan. | vincial. | | 
Private Houses (One ' | - : \ 
Family) with Walls of— &d.t s.d.' & ds 8 dey s. d s.d.; 8d. 38. d, 8. d. 
Wood— \ | 4 i : ‘ 
3rooms .. as Ir st 10 6 | 8 o 9 9 15 4 1§ 2!' 1 §' 13 91 40 
4 es ie I4 3 132 10 3 zw 7 agar 8 4 13°91 17 41) 49 
5 ” es Ba 17 3 15 7 1205: I5 5 li 239 2I or 16 1 20 8! 5 3 
6 “3 een ‘ee Ig 10 17 6 13,7 | 17 6 “ 26 3 23+ 17 6! 22 10 5 4 
3 to 6 rooms as 16 5 15 0 Ilo4 Iq § 22.7 20 5 15 2 } 19 7 | 5 2 
Brick or Stone— ‘ 
3rooms .. bes 12 1 Ir 2 7 6. ir Sj 16 8 16 10 132, 16 6 4 10 
4 os ee a 16 9 m4 5 10 3, 1% 1) 23 71 20 0 14 9 220 4 6 3 
5S M5 a 20 5 17 8 13-44 19 san 27, «5 237 18 5 26 5! 6 9 
6. 4s Me 24 3; 20 4| 15 3! 23 3'| 31 9] 27 o| 2010] 30 41 7 2 
3 to 6 rooms oe 19 8 17 2 zz 5 {| 18 ir 26 3 23 3 17 8 25 5 6 6 
Wood, Brick or Stone— | { i 
3 rooms a rr 8] 10 8 7111 to Sj: 16 3! 3§ 8 ir 8 15 2; 4 6 
4 bs ws ane 1§ 9 13 «6 10 3/ 14 2 | 22 2. 18 9 13 10 19 Io: 5 8 
5» an as 19 3 16 1 12 6! 75 26 3 2t 10 16 6 23 7, 6 2 
. Pan ee 22 9 18 4 131, 20 6 | 29 Ir 24 5 i 3 26 10 6 4 
3 to 6 rooms bis 18 5 15 7 ir 6; 16 7 | 25 oO} 21 3 15 7 22 6 5 Ir 
} 

















(a) Rents relate to all tenanted private houses in 1933 and to tenanted private houses (one family) in 1947. 


(vi) Facilittes. At the 1947 Census, householders were asked for the first time to 
state whether their dwellings were supplied with electricity, gas and running water, 
and whether thay had such facilities as a bathroom, flush toilet, laundry and cooking 
facilities. In addition they were asked to indicate the means of cooking mostly used. 
Statistics of these facilities are given on page 571 of Official Year Book No. 38. 
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§ §. Oversea Migration. 

1. Oversea Migration during Present Century.—Earlier issues of the Official Year 
Book contain in summary form tables showing the increase of population by net 
migration from 185: to the latest date, white the Demography Bulletins issued by this 
Bureau give this information for individual years. The following table’ shows for 
Australia arrivals and departures and net migration since 1901 :— 


OVERSEA MIGRATION: AUSTRALIA. 





Arrivals. Departures. Net Migration. 





Period. 

Males. | Females. Persons. | Males. | Femaies.| Persons. | Males. | Females. | Persons. 
i 

{ f 

1901-05. | 196,993 » 84,167 | 281,160 | 204,170 | 93,783 | 297,953 |— 7.177 |— 9,616 |— 16,793 


1906-10.. | 251,482 119,552 | 371,034 | 213,483 | 100,273 | 313,756 | 37,999 19,279 57,278 
1911-15(a) | 422,927 ; 209,893 } 632,820 aa 113,406 | 495,958 | 40,375 96,487 | 136,862 
| 








1916-20(a) | 438,721 | 100,764 | 539,485 | 390,202 | 78,574 | 468,776 | 48,519 | 22,190 | 70,709 
1921-25... | 289,695 188,357 | 478,052 | 172,236 | 122,550 | 294,786 | 117,459 65,807 | 183,266 


1926-30.. | 266,593 203,887 | 470,480 | 193,336 | 147,437 | 340,773 | 73,257 56,450 | 129,707 


1931-35... | 124,207 ' 115,116 239,323 | 134,883 115,326 250,209 |~-10,676 |— 210 |— 10,886 
1936-40(b) | 161,774 159,538 | 321,312 | 140,901 | 137,283 | 278,184 | 20,873 22,255 43,128 
1941-45(B) | 35,422 | 28,503 63,925 | 30,097; 26,019 | 56,116] 5,325 2,484 7,809 


1946-50(b) | 395,507 303,413 | 701,920 | 180,779 | 168,057 | 348,836 | 217,728 | 135,356 | 353,084 


1941(6) .. | 11,861 ° 10,800 22,661 | 10,063 7,414 17,477 1,798 3,386 5,184 
1942(d) .. 6,295 5,971 12,266 3,059 : 3,041 6,100 3,236 2,930 6,166 
1943(d) .. 3,931 2,194 6,125 2,822 | 2,032 4,854 1,109 162 1,271 
1944(5) .. 4,454 3,043 7,497 | 5,389 4,291 9,680 |— 935 }— 13,248 |— 2,183 
1945(b) .. 8,88x > 6,495 15,376 87764 | 9,241 18,005 117 |— 2,746 |— 2,629 





1946(b) .. 17,782 | 17,108 34,890 | 23,081 26,957 §0,038 1— 5,299 |~ 9,849 |— 15,148 
1947(b) .. ; 39,865 | 27,903 67,768 | 31,289 | 25,868 57,157 | 8,576 2,035 10,611 
1948(a) .. | 66,32 | 49,402 | 115,723 | 33,797 | 26,811 60,608 | 32,524 22,591 555115 
1949(a) .. | 132,648 | 100,487 | 233,135 2,705 | 40,429 | 83,134 | 89,943 | 60,058 | 150,001 
1950(a) .. | 141,891 | 108,513 | 250,404 | 49,907! 47,992 97,899 |_ 91,984 | 60,521 | 152,505 


(a) Includes movements of defence personnel. (5) Excludes movements of defence personnel 
from September, 1939 to June, 1947. z 


Norgs.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of departures over arrivals. 

As the encouragement of immigration by Governmental assistance has been a feature 
of Australian immigration policy, a clear indication of the significance of migration move- 
ments is obtained when “ assisted’ and “ unassisted? movements are distinguished. 
This has been done, broadly, in the following table. 


‘« ASSISTED ’? AND ‘ UNASSISTED *? MIGRATION : AUSTRALIA. 



































Arrivals. Excess of 
sisted " 
: ste 

Period. Nominated | Pesce ea Departures. “arrivals 
Casseted), assisted ”’). | ae Departures, 

190I-05.. on oe 3,867 2775293 281,160 297,953 |— 20,660 
1906-10.. o oe] 393744 331,290 371,034 313,756 17,534 
IQII-15.. oy Re 150,554 |(a)482,266 |(2)632,820 |(a)495,958 |— 13,692 
1916~20.. 34 =e 11,631 \(2)527,854 \(a)530,485 (a)468,776 59,078 
I92I-25.. nl hs 115,448 | 362,604 | 478,052 294,786 | 67,818 
1926-30. . on a 99,403 371,077 , 470,480 349,773 30,304 
1931-35... ‘3 Ma 781 238,542 ' 239,323 250,209 | 11,667 
1936-40(b i ins 3,828 317,484 | 321,312 278,184 ! 39,300 
1941-4 5(b) ate - 4s 63,925 63,925 56,116 7,809 
1946-50(5) .- . 273,195 | 428,725 ; 701,920 | 348,836 79,889 
1946(B) .. - | 34,890 | 34,890 50,038 |— 15,148 
1947(d) .. + aa 6,303 61,465 , 67,768 57,157 | 42308 
1948... oe . 28,943 |(a) 86,780 |(a)x 15,723 | (a2)60,608 26,172 
1949s o. . 118,840 |(a)114,295 \(@)233,135 | (2)83,134 31,161 
1950. ts oe 119,109 (este \(a}250404 (2)97,899 33,396 

. i) 
(a) Includes movements of defence personnel. (d) Excludes movements of defence personnel 


from September, 1939 to June, 1947. 
NotTe.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of departures. 
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It is not possible in the statistics of departures to distinguish the return movement 
of persons who came to Australia as ‘‘ assisted migrants and consequently the separate 


“ 


net migration of “assisted” and “non-assisted’’ persons cannot be ascertained. 
Nevertheless the basis on which the above table has been compiled is sufficient to throw 


into relief the major trends in Australian migration statistics. 


During the 1914-18 War, 331,781 members of the Australian Imperial Forces 
embarked for service overseas and have been included in the departures. The arrivals 
likewise include the surviving members who returned, so that the net migration of the 
years affected by such movements understates the true position by the equivalent of war 
losses (approximately 60,000 all told). During the 1939-45 War and up to 30th June, 
1947, Australian defence personnel overseas were included as Australian population 
irrespective of their whereabouts, and their movements have not been recorded in the 
migration statistics. 


In the half century 1901-1950 a gross number of 698,451 persons entered Australia 
in four distinct phases of its encouraged migration programme. The number of these 
who returned overscas is not known precisely but indications are that it would be relatively 
small, In the same period the excess of non-assisted arrivals over all departures was 
only 255,713. Thus it may be seen that during the half century the net number of 
‘*assisted ’ migrants was more than double the number of “ unassisted”, even after 
making allowance for war losses and those assisted migrants who did not, in the end, 
remain in Australia. 


As the depression years with which the century opened gave way to a period of more 
stable economic conditions assisted migration was resumed about 1906. Immigration 
gained impetus during the years 1910 to 1912, but this movement was interrupted by 
war in 1914. After the war the resumption of assisted migration was accompanied 
by a flow of unassisted migrants greater than for many decades, but this movement 
was interrupted by depression and when encouraged migration was resumed in 1939 
it was almost immediately stopped by the outbreak of war in September. In the 
immediate post-war years encouraged migration was again resumed and although the 
numbers brought to Australia by such means were far greater than for any other com- 
parable period they were not accompanied by a correspondingly high number of 


“ unassisted ” migrants. 
A detailed review of assisted migration into Australia in recent years is given in § 10. 


2. Classes of Arrivals and Departures.—(i) General. Since 1st July, 1924, all oversea 
travellers have been classified according to their declared intention in regard to residence 
made at the time of arrival or departure. For various reasons the intentions of travellers 
are subject to subsequent modification and the classification headings used must therefore 
be accepted as indicating intention oniy. The numbers so classified since 1st January, 


1926 are as follows. 
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MIGRANTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INTENDED RESIDENCE : AUSTRALIA. 























ARRIVALS. 
Australian 
Period. hen Artvula;| Rowling velome Total. 
from Abroad. 
1926-30 .. ‘bse a 224,010 121,395 125,029 | (a) 470,480 
1931-35 -- . . 545444 84,554 100,325 239,323 
1936-40 .. ae +. | (b) 88,712 104,870 127,730 321,312 
IQ4I~-45 as «. | (6) 32,624 II,I50 20,151 63,925 
1946-50. .. we os 457,988 108,736 135,196 701,920 
1946 we me a 18,217 6,330 10,343 34,890 
1947 Be ws as 31,765 18,305 17,698 67,768 
1948 ee eo me 65,739 23,813 26,171 115,723 
1949 ae a se 167,727 28,116 37,292 233,135 
1950 Sap ON ads ee 174,540 32,172 43,692 250,404 
DEPARTURES. 
Australian Australian 
Period. pees pees: | eRe) Sinolal 
Permanently. { Temporarily. 

1926-30 .. 2 ae 103,209 III,714 125,772 | (c) 340,773 
1931-35... Be 3 71,670 79,426 99,108 | (d) 250,209 
1936-40 .. Ze ors 51,006 94,650 132,528 278,184 
1941-45... lie A 22,399 9,163 24,554 56,116 
1946-50... Ss ns 105,968 101,787 141,081 348,836 
1946 ai ate ds 29,806 6,702 | 13,530 50,038 
1947 . + . 19,579 18,764 18,814 57,157 
1948 oie as ae 17,271 19,557 23,780 60,608 
1949 .- .- 18,457 25,351 39,326 83,134 
1950 + oo oe 20,855 31,413 45,631 97,899 

(a) Includes 46 arrivals whose period of intended residence was not stated. (b) Includes 
evacuees arriving in Australia during the war years as follows :-—1936-40, 4,543; 1941-45, 12,586. 
(c) Includes 78 departures whose length of stay abroad was not stated. (d) Includes 5 departures 


whose length of stay abroad was not stated. 


(ii) Permanent Dfovement. In the table above ‘‘ permanent” residence means 
residence for a year or longer, in Australia in the case of arrivals or overseas in the case 
of departures. 

Although permanent new arrivals increased during each of the eight years prior 
to 1939 the number in the latter year was considerably below the annual average for 
the quinquennium 1926-1930. The war caused a large drop from 1940, but after the 
war the number rose progressively, reaching 174,540 in 1950, the highest on record. 

Permanent departures were far more numerous in the years 1928 to 1931 than in 
earlier years but they declined during each of the six years ended 1937, the number in the 
latter year being the lowest recorded until the outbreak of war in 1939. As in the case of 
arrivals, although not to the same extent, the number of Australian residents departing 
permanently rose rapidly after the war. 

Up to and including 1929 there was a considerable net gain of permanent residents, 
but during 1930 and 1931 there was a heavy net loss. The loss was very much reduced 
in 1932, 1933 and 1934, whilst during the five years up to and including 1939 there was a 
net gain in permanent residents of more than 28,000. Except for the arrival of evacuees, 
little movement took place during the war period, but in 1946 a net permanent loss of 
11,589 persons occurred, owing in large measure to the departure for the United States of 
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America of Australian wives and children of American servicemen, and, when conditions 
permitted after the war, the departure of Australians to Papua and New Guinea and of 
large numbers of war evacuees who were returned to their home countries. Subsequently 
large net gains were recorded, amounting to 48,468 in 1948, 149,270 in 1949 and 153,685 
in 1950. 

(iii) Temporary Movement. Temporary movement refers to persons intending 
residence for periods shorter than one year and includes Australian residents and visitors 
from overseas. Since 1st July, 1947, it also includes Australian defence personnel and 
their dependents irrespective of length of intended residence. Although considerable 
in number, the temporary movement is of little significance from the point of view of 
population growth, as it represents principally the movement of business people and 
tourists. 


3. Extent of Journey.—(i) General. Since 1st January, 1945, the journeys under- 
taken by passengers have been recorded for Australian oversea migration statistics in 
two ways: (a) according to country or State of embarkation or disembarkation and (b) 
according to country or State of last or future permanent residence. In the case of a 
complete journey in a single stage to or from Australia there is no difference in result 
between the two methods. With multiple-stage journeys, however, one method dis- 

_tinguishes only the first stage of outward journeys or the last stage of inward journeys, 
whilst the second method records the complete journey. 

Detailed statistics of journeys are published in the annual Demography Bulletins 
(see Bulletins No. 67, 1949 and No. 68, 1950). The following brief explanations indicate 
the principles followed in the compilation of these statistics. 

(ii) Arrivals. (a) Country of Embarkation—refers to the country in which the 
passenger embarked on the particular ship or aircraft which brought the passenger to 
Australia. Therefore in multiple-stage journeys to Australia these statistics refer only 
to the last booked stage. 

(b) State of Disembarkation—refers to the State in which the passenger actually 
disembarked, irrespective of the State to which originally booked or of State of ultimate 
destination. Passengers embarking on fresh journeys from one Australian port to another 
are recorded as interstate migration. 

(c) Country of Last Permanent Residence—This is taken from the passengers’ own 
statement and is not necessarily the country from which the single-stage or multiple-stage 
journey to Australia commenced. Permanent residence means residence for one year or 
longer. 

(d) State of Intended Future Permanent Residence—In the administration of the 
encouraged migration schemes large numbers of migrants are disembarked in States 
other than the State for which they are destined, and their subsequent movements in 
Australia to State of ultimate destination are recorded as interstate migration in which 
distinction between individuals is not practicable. The classification by State of intended 
future permanent residence was introduced to permit compilation of statistics which 
show the true effect of oversea arrivals on the populations of individual States. 


(iii) Departures. (a) State of Embarkation—refers to the State in which the 
passenger actually enibarked on the ship or aircraft to leave Australia. The interstate 
travel of any such passengers prior to embarking is recorded as interstate migration. 


(b) Country of Disembarkation—trefers to the intended country of disembarkation 
from the particular ship or aircraft which takes the passenger from Australia. In multiple- 
stage journeys from Australia these statistics refer only to the first booked stage and 
changes in this, subsequent to departure, are not recorded. 


(c) Country of Intended Future Permanent Residence—refers to the ultimate 
destination, after a complete single-stage or multiple-stage journey, of the passenger, 
as intended at the time of embarkation. 


(d) State of Last Permanent Residence—refers to the State in which the passenger 
was last resident for a period of 12 months or longer, irrespective of the State in which 
actual embarkation on an oversea ship or aircraft took place. In the case of temporary 
visitors leaving Australia who have not resided for at least twelve months in any one 
State, the State of embarkation is regarded as the State of last permanent residence. 
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4. Racial Origin.—Statistics of racial origin of migrants are based on the passengers’ 
own statement as to race, which in some cases may express the country of birth or 
nationality rather than actual race. 

Up to 30th June, 1948, the system of classifying racial origin was a compromise 
based partly on nationality and partly on racial origin. This has been superseded from 
1st July, 1948 by statistics of racial origin compiled, irrespective of nationality, for the 
four broad racial groups shown in the following table. Statistics of nationality have been 
compiled independently and are referred to in the next paragraph. 


RACIAL ORIGIN OF ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES: AUSTRALIA. 
































| Arrivals, | Departures. : Net Migration. 
' {| { 
, aiken al i | 
Racial Origin. : July- | July- July- | 
Dee., | 1949. , 1950. ‘| Dec., 1949. | 1950. Dec., | 1949. 1950. 
1948. | 1 1948. 1948. 
il i 
i | 
European 61,471] 230,297, 247.323] 25,697| 80,836} 95,995]! 355774; 149.461] 151,326 
Asian ohe | 1,462 2,712 2,9221) 2,276 1,735 ! 436) 1,187 
African 9 20 12) 1,008 12 20 506 8]|— 8 
Polynesian 43 106 149 | a 149 | 96 
} 
Total 62,985! 233,135 2504041 26,705 83,134 97,899! 36,289) 150,001} 152,505 








Note.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of departures over arrivals. 


5. Nationality—Because the particulars of racial origin as stated by migrants 


closely reflect their nationalities no attempt was made prior to 1st July, 1948 to compile 
detailed statistics of nationality. Up to 31st December, 1944, 4 composite classification 
according to “ Nationality or Race” was the only one made (see para. 4) apart from a 
special tabulation of nationality distinguishing only “‘ British” and ‘‘ Alien”. From Ist . 
July, 1948 a detailed classification of the nationalities of migrants as shown on their 
passports has been made, independent of racial origin. The principal nationalities 


recorded since that date are as follows :— 






































NATIONALITY OF ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES: AUSTRALIA. 
Arrivals. Departures. Net Migration. 
Nationality. July— July- July- 
Dec., 1949. 1950. Dee., 1950. Dec., 1949. 1950, 
1948. 194 1948. 
British 47:394) 128,818] 138,826 23,686 90,078 23,708} §2,761] 48,748 
American (VU. s. ) 1,175 2,436 2,978 1,072 2,613 106] 329) 365 
Austrian gl 6838; 391 30 49 61 621 342 
Chinese 759 1,551 1,326; 604) 736 155 241 590 
Czechoslovak .. 531 4,167 5,069 20 54 511 4,092 5,015 
Dutch 519 2,208| 12,352]| 228 1,260) 291 1,188] 1,092 
Estonian 642 3,092 T; 1221), 8 14 634 3,084] 1,207 
French 400 1,190 1,665!) 315 1,113 85 363 552 
German 1611 1,682} _—_—,60;|| 66 155 95} 14557] 1,446 
ce ; ‘ 659 1,756 1, :780,| 37) 138 622 oe 1,622 
tore" st ' oat ee ool a 4 rate 5,630 5,364 
2 . | s781| 10,647] 13,149) 168 351 1,613] 10,330] 12,798 
Latvian ay 1.474! 10,597; 5419, 3 32 1,471{ 10,594 5,387 
Lithuanian os 961 6,007 I 1558) 4! 19 957] 5,993 1,539 
poleh(a) | 2,907] 28,805) — 31. 926 85) a 2,912] 28,686 ees 
pean) sox] owaaei{ EZ} 2 s(t sso] sazsl{ 38h 
euscee. a 1,014: 7,863 11200), 6 36 1,008) 7:773} 10,670 
tateless {so y 
described) .. (d) 2,354 a; 464 (d) | 96) (d) 2,325 3:368 
Stateless mere (d) : 448 252) ) \ 12 (d) 448 240 
Other 1,310 3,755! 4s ml 339) 877 971 2,986 3:395 
Total .. | 62.985 2330135 250,404 26,705, 97,899 36,280] 150,001] 152,505 
I 








{a) Includes Stateless Pole. 


(8) Includes Stateless Russian. {c) Excludes Stateless Pole, 
Stateless Russian and Stateless (so described). 


(d) Included in “‘ Other”. 
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6. Age Distribution—The annual Demography Bulletins show particulars of total 
arrivals and departures of oversea travellers classified according to intention as to 
residence (see para, 2 above) and dissected into five-yearly age-groups (see Demography 


Bulletin No. 68 for 1950 figures). A summary of the age distribution of permanent 
arrivals and departures during 1950 is as follows :— 





AGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERMANENT ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES : 
AUSTRALIA, 1950. 

















Permanent New Arrivals. Permanent Departures. 
Age Group 
(Years). 

Males. Females. Persons. Males. Females, Persons. 
O-14 21,210 19,948 41,158 I,214 1,280 2,494 
15-44 71,80% | 43,175 | 114,976 6,425 6,878 | 13,303 
45-64 . 71784 7,828 | 15,612 1,545 2,386 3,931 
65 and over 1,154 1,640 2,794 431 696 1,127 
Total IOT,9049 72,591 | 174,540 9,615 11,240 20,855 





7. Conjugal Condition.—Particulars of the oversea arrivals and departures classified 
according to intention as to residence (see para. 2 above) are also dissected to show 
conjugal condition. Particulars of each classification by conjugal condition for 1950 
are shown in Demography Bulletin No. 68. Details for the permanent movement during 
1950 are as follows :— 


CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERMANENT ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES : 
AUSTRALIA, 1950. 














Permanent New Arrivals. Permanent Departures. 
Conjugal Condition. 

Males. Females. Persons. Males. TYemales. Persons. 

Never Married ~ 61,082 | 32,241 | 93,323 5,517 5,959 | 11,476 
Married 39.494 | 35,879 | 75373 3,788 31993 75781 
Widowed 790 3,779 4,569 226 I,109 1,335 
Divorced .. hs 583 692 1,275 84 179 263 
Total IOI,949 72,591 | 174,540 9,615 II,240 20,855 





8. Occupation.—A classification of the occupations of males who arrived or departed 
permanently during 1950 is published in Demography Bulletin No. 68. Summarized 
into the main occupational groups the figures are as follows :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF PERMANENT MALE ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES : 
AUSTRALIA, 1950. 


Occupational Group. 





Rural, Fishing and 
Hunting .. 

Professional and Semi- 
professional 

Administrative 

Commercial and Clerical 

Domestic and  Pro- 
tective Service 

Craftsmen 

Operatives 

Labourers 


| 





Per- © wet || | eaten | | ie Per- 
manent Manent 
New Depar- 

Arrivals. tures. 
13,305 | 428 
3,238 | 1,207 
1,421 421 
6,929 | 1,582 
3,278 552 
27,754 | 2,179 
10,576 657 
7,810 364 


Occupational Group. 


Per- 
manent 
New 





Indefinite or Not 
Stated .. 

Not Gainfully Oc- 
cupied— 

Children not attend- 
ing school 


Full-time Students ; 
Pensioners and others 


Total 


35468 


13.449 
9,851 
860 





101,949 


Arrivals. 





Per- 
manent 
Depar- 

tures. 


342 


815 
682 
386 





9,615 
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§ 10. Immigration. 
(A) Assisted Migration into Australia. 


1. Joint Commonwealth and States’ Scheme.—Details of the joint scheme of assisted 
immigration arrived at by agreement between the Commonwealth and State Governinents 
which operated from 1920 to 1939 may be found in previous issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 38, page 576). 

2. Suspension of Assisted Passage Scheme during War—After the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1939 it was decided to discontinue the grant of assisted passages for the 
duration of the war. 


3. United Kingdom Free and Assisted Passage Agreement, March, 1946.—{i) General. 
Resumption of assisted migration was the subject of negotiations between the Common- 
wealth and United Kingdom Governments towards the end of 1945, and an agreement 
was signed in March, 1946 between the Commonwealth and British Governments for free 
and assisted passages for British residents desirous of migrating to Australia. As from 
the opening date, 31st March, 1947, the Commonwealth Government undertook to 
accept eligible persons provided they are medically fit and otherwise regarced as suitable 
for settlement. Information concerning conditions and opportunities for employment 
is provided by the Australian High Commissioner for the guidance of all prospective 
settlers. Expenses incurred in the selection of applicants are borne by the Common- 
wealth Government, which has also undertaken to provide free transportation from 
the port of disembarkation to the ultimate destination in Australia and temporary 
accommodation for a limited period wherever necessary. Since the opening of the 
schemes administrative arrangements have been in force with the State Governments 
in regard to the handling of personal and group nominations lodged by friends and 
relatives, or employerg, for migrants and their reception, placement and after-care upon 
arrival. 

To maintain the intake of British migrants the Commonwealth itself in 1950 im- 
plemented a supplementary nomination scheme, under which large numbers of settlers 
{including families) are introduced and accommodated in Commonwealth hostels 
throughout Australia whilst they remain in the type of essential employment for which 
they are selected. 

Substantial rights, including health, medical services, sickness and unemployment 
benefits, maternity allowances and child endowment under the Australian Social 
Security Services Scheme are extended to settlers as from the date of arrival; but it 
has not been possible to extend einployment preference to British ex-servicemen and 
women. Prospective settlers will not, however, be granted passages unless there is a 
reasonable assurance that they will obtain employment on arrival. 

Any adult resident of Australia may nceminate for free or assisted passages friends 
or relatives resident in the United Kingdom who are eligible for consideration. 

(ii) Pree Passages, This part of the scheme is financed by the United Kingdom 
Government as part of its re-settlement programme. Persons eligible for consideration 
are British ex-servicemen and women, together with their dependants, if they wore 
resident in the British Isles on 1st September, 1938, or were in the United Kingdom 
Forces overseas on that date and subsequently served in a full-time capacity in the 
Armed Forces or Merchant Navy of the United Kingdom during any period after 
25th May, 1939. 

Applications for passages under this scheme were required to be lodged within 
certain time limits and the final closing date was the 31st December, 1950. However, 
applications accepted prior to that date remain valid and the persons concermed, if 
otherwise eligible, are still entitled to receive free passages. 

(iii) Assisted Passayes. Assisted passages are granted under the Empire Settlement 
Acts of the United Kingdom to suitable British subjects normally resident in the United 
Kingdom who do not come within the scope of (ii) above. However, the Common- 
wealth is net’ normally prepared to accept single persons or married persons without 
children if they have reached their forty-sixth birthday before the date of sailing. 
However, if otherwise acceptable under the scheme, the parents or close relatives of 
intending migrants or of persons established in Australia may be granted passages 
irrespective of age. 
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Each settler, male or female, of 19 years of age and over is required to cortribute 
£10 (English currency) towards the cost of a passage, and each juvenile of 14 years, 
but not more than 18 years, £5 (English currency). Children under 14 years of age 
travel free. The costs of passages, after the migrants’ contributions have been taken 
into account, are borne by the United Kingdom and Commonwealth Governments. 

(iv) Numbers Arrived. The following numbers arrived under the scheme :—1947, 
4,747 3 1948, 15,919; 1949, 37,845; and 1950, 37,712. 

4. Number of Persons Assisted.—The number of British assisted migrants for the 
years 1933 to 1950 inclusive, and the total from the earliest years up to the end of 1950 
are given in the following table :— 


IMMIGRATION : NUMBER OF PERSONS OF BRITISH ORIGIN ASSISTED. 
7 ' t wre id Sa ah 























\ \ 
Year, | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, Tas, | A.C.T. { Australia. 
| a 
1933. i Ir 3) r 1 56 seg ae 72 
1934 -- se Ir; 4! I St j 143 | av a 159 
1935 «. eis I) 3 ‘ I ae 98 ae : ae ; 100 
1936 ae 4: 2. I . 2, a He ' 9 
1937 ; 60 33° 6 3 39 a ots 141 
1938 410 | 179 19 43 161 | 38 2 852 
1939 | 4,309 544! 376 126 304 24 31 2,686 
1940... er 92 1 20 16 4° 5) 3 we, 140 
1947(a) oe | 695 619 | 593 574 1,282 | 339 645 | 4,747 
1948. ve 55746 4,787 1,982 1,707 1,577 | 789 — 255 16,243 
1949 «| 13,484 | 10,407. 4,895 3,330 4,739 | 3,306 525 38,486 
1950 .. 12,944 11,137 5,505 3,027 3,480 1,397 839 , 38,329 
Total from earliest | : 1 
years to end of : | t 
1950.. ++ 379:974 283,040 249,388 124432 98,093 | 28,853 2,336 11,166,116 
i i ; 





(a) Assisted migration was suspended during the years 1941 to 1946. See following paragraphs. 

5. Child Migration.—(i) General. Since the commencement of the Assisted Passage 
Migration Schemes in 1947, the immigration of unaccompanied children and youths 
from the United Kingdom has been encouraged under the auspices of approved voluntary 
organizations. Those organizations at present introducing child migrants include 
Fairbridge Farm Schools of New South Wales and Western Australia, Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, Big Brother Movement of New South Wales and Tasmania, Northcote Children’s 
Emigration Fund. All principal religious denominations are also participating in the 
schemes. At present a total of over 40 institutions are caring for child migrants. 

(ii) Financial Assistance. Maintenance allowances are payable on the following 
basis to approved organizations caring for child migrants: the United Kingdom 
Government contributes 12s. 6d., and the Commonwealth Government ros. per week in 
respect of each child under 16 years of age; a minimum of 3s. 6d. per week for each child 
up to the age of 14 years is contributed by the State Governments. In addition, the 
State and Commonwealth Governments have each agreed to contribute one third of 
capital expenditure approved as necessary to provide accommodation for child migrants 
to be introduced by an approved organization. 

(iii) Numbers Introduced. From the beginning of 1947 to the end of 1951, a total 
of 1,571 British children and youths arrived in Australia under the sponsorship of 
voluntary organizations; of these 723 arrived in New South Wales, 557 in Western 
Australia, 180 in Victoria and 111 in other States. 


6. Assisted Passage Scheme, Eire—In November, 1948, the Commonwealth 
Government approved a scheme for the granting of limited financial assistance to 
natural born citizens of Eire normally residing in the British Isles, or natural born 
British citizens residing in Eire, who wish to emigrate to Australia and who are selected 
as suitable for settlement here. This scheme, however, only applies to prospective 
new settlers and their dependants who are not eligible for free or assisted passages under 
the schemes agreed to with the United Kingdom Government (see para. 3 above). 

The maximum amount of assistance granted toward an adult passage is £30 sterling, 
with varying amounts for children according to age. 
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It is not essential for an applicant to have been nominated by a friend or relative 
in Australia before being considered for financial assistance under the scheme. Single 
men or women may be accepted, but owing to the acute difficulty of finding accom- 
modation for family units, families are, at present, only being accepted if they have 
nominators in Australia able to accommodate them or if they can make arrangements 
regarding accommodation before arrival. 

Under this scheme 109 persons arrived in 1949 and 457 in 1950. : 

7. Maltese Migration.—On 31st May, 1948, the Commonwealth Government entered 
into an agreement with the Government of Malta under which assistance to travel to 
Australia is jointly given by the two Governments to selected settlers from Malta. The 
maximum contribution by the Commonwealth is £30 sterling in the case of an adult’s 
passage money, and is subject to the Government of Malta contributing not less than 
a like amount. 

Persons already established in Australia may nominate individual Maltese under 
this scheme and nominations for groups of migrants may be submitted by prospective 
employers or by organizations. In: either case, the nominator undertakes to provide 
accommodation and, in the case of group nominations, employment, 

The Commonwealth retains the right of final selection of all migrants under the 
scheme, including group and personal nominees. The Government of Malta has 
undertaken to attend to after-care of Maltese migrants arriving under this scheme. 

Maltese settlers who arrived under this scheme during the years 1948, 1949 and 1950 
totalled 7,013. 

Forty-eight unaccompanied Maltese children in total were introduced to approved 
institutions in Western Australia during 1950. 


8. Empire and Allied Ex-Servicemen’s Scheme.—With the principal object of giving 
servicemen of Empire and Allied countries who had served in Australia during the 
recent war an opportunity to return here for permanent settlement, the Australian 
Government on 26th May, 1947 initiated a scheme of financial assistance toward the 
cost of the passages to Australia of eligible Empire ex-servicemen not covered by the 
United Kingdom—Australia Free and Assisted Passage Agreement, and ex-Servicemen 
of the United States of America and their immediate dependants. The maximum 
amount of assistance granted toward an adult passage is £30 sterling with varying 
amounts for children according to age. 

The scheme was later extended to provide similar assistance to ex-Servicemen 
and former members of the Resistance movements of the following countries :—Holland, 
Norway, Belgium, France and Denmark, with their dependants. The nationalities of 
the 9,295 migrants who arrivedin Australia under this scheme during the years 1947 
to 1950 were 6,097 Dutch, 2,389 United States of America, 383 French, 301 British, 
57 Belgian, 44 Danish and 24 Norwegian. 

g. Dutch Migration Agreement.—An agreement was made in December, 1946) 
between the Commonwealth Government and the Netherlands Emigration Foundation, 
which is sponsored by the Netherlands Government, for the introduction of migrants 
from Holland. The agreement provides for the admission of Dutch settlers who are 
required to possess a very much smaller amount of landing money than is usually required 
of foreign migrants. The Netherlands authorities are responsible for providing shipping 
for these migrants. The Netherlands Emigration Foundation has appointed a represen- 
tative in Australia to attend to the reception, placement in employment and after-care 
of migrants arriving under this agreement. ; 

The number of migrants who settled in Australia under this agreement to the end 
of 1950 was 568. 

ro. Migration of Former European Displaced Persons.—On 21st July, 1947, the 
Commonwealth Government entered into an agreement with the International Refugee 
Organization covering the resettlement in Australia of European displaced persona 
who are under the protection of that body. 

Under this agreement, the International Refugee Organization undertook respon- 
sibility for provision of transport and the care of the displaced persons until their 
disembarkation in Australia. The Commonwealth undertook selection in Europe and 
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responsibility for reception in Australia, placement in employment and after-care after 
arrival. The Commonwealth also undertook to make an ex gratia payment to the 
International Refugee Organization of £10 storling per person towards the cost of travel 
of each adult migrant carried under the agreement. 

Eligibility for sclection is based on similar standards of age, physical fitness and 
general suitability of settlement as apply under other schemes of encouraged migration 
operated by the Commonwealth. There is no restriction on the nationality of migrants 
selected, the only limiting factor in this regard is that applicants must be displaced 
persons within the definition accepted by the International Refugee Organization. 


All applicants within the worker age limits under this scheme enter into an under- 
taking to remain in the employment found for them by the Commonwealth for a period 
of two vears from the date of their errival, and their continued residence in the Common- 
wealth is subject to their observing this undertaking. On completion of this period, 
these migrants may be granted indefinite admission to the Commonwealth. Migrants 
arriving under this scheme are in the same position as other foreign migrants admitted 
to the Commonwealth, and are eligible to receive health and medical service benefits, 
sickness and unemployment benefit, maternity allowance and child endowment. 


In order to ensure suitable arrangements for the reception of these migrants and 
their absorption into the community, the Commonwealth has set up Reception and Train- 
ing Contres at Bathurst in New South Wales and Bonegilla in Victoria. At these Centres 
migrants are medically examined and X-rayed (to reveal any disabilitios which may 
have developed since the medical examination at the time of selection) and interviewed 
individually to assess their employment potential. During the period of their stay 
in Reception and Training Centres, which is usually three or four woeks, they are given 
a course of instruction in utilitarian English and the Australian way of life, and are 
paid a special social service benefit from which an amount is deducted towards the cost 
of their upkeep, leaving them 5s. per week for incidental expenditure. To cope with the 
numbers arriving during 1950, the temporary Reception and Training Centres established 
in 1949 were maintained at Greta, New South Wales and Northam in Western Australia. 


At the end of this training period, breadwinners amongst the arrivals are placed 
in employment where employer-found accommodation near the job is available. In 
cases where there is no accommodation near the job available for the breadwinner’s 
dependants they, instead of accompanying him to the job, are provided with accom. 
modation at the breadwinner’s expense in specially established Immigration Dependants’ 
Holding Centres until such time as he is able to find other accommodation for them. 
These Holding Centres have been established in all States; generally former Service 
Camps have been adapted for the purpose. 

Priority in employment placements is given to essential industries which are 
expericncing difficulties in obtaining adequate supplies of Australian labour, and 
particularly those industries associated with the supply of building materials, such 
as the timber industry, the clay products industry and the cement industry. In some 
cases, Workers’ Hostels have been established by the Commonwealth Government to 
accommodate migrant workers in these and similar industries, Priority is also given 
to road and rail construction and to water and sewerage undertakings associated with © 
housing projects. 

Single women and married women without children are, for the most part, employed 
as nurses, nurses’ assistants and as domestics in hospitals and private homes. 


Under this scheme Australia agreed to take 167,000 migrants. Limitations of 
shipping restricted the numbers received in the first two years and only 840 arrived in 
1947 and 9,953 in 1948. Thereafter shipping became moré freely available to the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, and 75,486 migrants arrived in 1949 and 70,212 in 1950. 
The total of arrivals from the inception of the scheme to the end of 1950 was 156,491. 

The Commonwealth Government is considering the negotiation during 1951 of 
Assisted Passage Migration Agreements with the Governments of the Netherlands and 
Italy* to replace the Displaced Persons Scheme, which has provided the greater part of 
Australia’s intake of alien migrants during the three year period 1948-1950. 





* The Australia—Netherlands Passage Migration Agreement was signed on 22nd February, 1951 and 
operative from ist April, 1951; the Australia-Italy Assisted Passage Migration Agreement was signed 
on 29th March, 1951 and Operative from 1st August, 1951. 
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(B) The Regulation of Immigration into Australia. 


1. Powers and Legislation of the Commonwealth—{i) Constitutional. Under 
Section 51, xxvii. and xxviii. of the Commonwealth Constitution, the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth is empowered to make laws with respect to immigration and emigration 
and the influx of criminals. 


(ii) Legislation. A summary of the provisions of the Immigration Act 1901-1925 
and the Contract Immigrants Act 1905 (except the provisions of the Amending 
Immigration Acts of 1920, 1924 and 1925, which will be found in Official Year Book 
No. 21, p. 927), containing particulars regarding the admission of immigrants, prohibited 
immigrants, the liabilities of shipmasters and others, and kindred matters will be found 
in Official Year Book No. 12, pp. 1166-8. 


The Immigration Act 1930.—Under this Act it is provided that Section 5, sub- 
section (1) of the Immigration Act 1901-1925 applies to any person, who, since the 
commencement of the Immigration Restriction Act 1901, evaded an officer when entering 
Australia, or gained admission or re-admission by fraudulent means. Steps can be taken 
to deal with such persons as prohibited immigrants at any time after they have landed in 
Australia. 


The Immigration Act 1932.—This Act provides (a) that any alien who fails to satisfy 
an officer that he holds a landing permit, or that his admission has been authorized, 
may be prohibited from landing; (6) for the increase from three to five years of the 
period during which a person may be declared a prohibited immigrant; (c) that a 
person not a British subject and who has been convicted of a crime of violence against 
the person may be deported pursuant to an order of the Minister without his being 
subjected to a dictation test ; (d) for the deportation of a person who has been convicted 
of a criminal offence or who has become an inmate of an insane asylum or public charitable 
institution within five years from the date of arrival instead of three years as hitherto ; 
and (e) that where the wife of a person whom it is proposed to deport so desires, her 
name and the names of her dependent children may be included in her husband’s 
deportation order. This would of course apply only to wives and children who were 
themselves immigranta. 


The Immigration Act 1933.—This Act provides that Section 84, as amended by the 
Immigration Act 1932—see (d) above—shall apply to persons who arrived in Australia 
since the commencement of the Section, i.e., since znd December, 1920. It also makes 
statutory provision for the taking of securities for compliance with the provisions of the 
Act. 


The Immigration Act 1935.—The main purpose of this Act was to add a penalty 
clause to Section 5 of the principal Act, to overcome a legal difficulty which had arisen 
in regard to relying on Section 7 for the imposition of penalties on persons convicted 
ander Section 5 on charges of being prohibited immigrants offending against the Act. 


The Immigration Act 1940.—Thia Act provides (a) that the holder of a landing 
permit shall on demand satisfy an officer that he is able to comply with the conditions 
specified in the permit ; (0) for the issue of, and extensions of, certificates of exemption 5 
(c) that a non-British person who is convicted of a crime of violence against the person 
or of extorting any money or thing by force or threat, or of any attempt to commit such 
a crime or who is convicted of any other criminal offence for which he is sentenced to 
imprisonment for one year or longer may be deported ; (d) for the exercise of discretion 
by the Minister in enforcing an order for the deportation of a person: and (e) for the 
provision and enforcement of maintenance guarantees in relation to persons seeking to 
enter Australia. 


The Immigration Act 1948.—-The main purpose of this Act is to provide for the 
registration of persons acting as agents in respect of (a) applications for the admission 
of intending immigrants to Australia ; and (b) arranging or securing passages for intending 
migrants. The Act provides that only registered agents shall be permitted to receive 
fees for such services and it prescribes the charges which agents may make in return 
for their services. 
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The Immigration Act 1949.—This Act provides for the amendment of Section 4 of the 
Principal Act in relation to the grant of certificates of exemption. The object of the 
Act is to revalidate certificates which had become invalid following on a High Court 
decision. 

The Aliens Deportation Act 1948.—This Act repeals the Aliens Deportation Act 1946 
and empowers the Minister for Immigration to order the deportation of an alien who after 
investigation by a Commissioner is reported as not being a fit and proper person to be 
allowed to remain in Australia. 

The War-time Refugees Removal Act 1949.—The purpose of the Act is to enable the 
Minister for Immigration to effect the repatriation to their own countries of persons 
given refuge in Australia during the war. Under the Act deportation is limited to 
persons in respect of whom orders for deportation were issued prior to 12th July, 1950. 

The Immigration (Guardianship of Children) Act 1946-1948.—This Act provides that 
the Minister for Immigration becomes the legal guardian of every person under the age 
of 21 years who comes to Australia other than in the.charge of, or for the purpose of 
living in the care of, a parent or relative. It is primarily administered through the child 
welfare authorities in each State who, as the Minister’s delegates under the Act, supervise 
the welfare of each ‘‘ immigrant child ’’. 


2. Conditions of Immigration into Australia.—{i) Immigration of Non-European 
Persons. In pursuance of the established policy, the general practice is not to permit 
Asiatics or other coloured immigrants to enter Australia for the purpose of settling 
permanently. 

Special arrangements were made with India, China and other Eastern countries, 
under which facilities were afforded for subjects of those countries who were bona fide 
merchants, students, or tourists to enter and remain in Australia under exemptions 
whilst they retained their status. Permission is also given for nationals of these countries 
to enter Australia as assistants or substitutes for local traders domiciled in Australia. 
Such persons are permitted to remain so long as they retain their status. 

(ii) Immigration of White Aliens, Aliens seeking to enter Australia for permanent 
residence are required to obtain landing permits or special authority for admission from 
the Department of Immigration. 

The present immigration policy provides for the admission of aliens who satisfy 
the Commonwealth’s requirements as to health, character, freedom from security risk 
and general suitability as settlers. ‘ 

(iii) General Information. General information as to conditions of entry into 
Aastralia may be obtained from the following officers :— 

(a) In Australia—the Secretary, Department of Immigration, Canberra, A.C.T., 
and Commonwealth Migration Officers in the capital cities of the various 
States; (6) in Great Britain—the Official Secretary, High Commissioner’s 
Office, Australia House, Strand, London; (c) in other British Dominions— 
the High Commissioner for Australia; (d) in other countries where 

: Australia is represented—the Secretary, Australian Legation. 

For details of the Dominions and countries included see the section entitled 

“Diplomatic and other Representatives Overseas and in Australia” in Chapter XXIX, 


3. Nationality or Race of Persons Arriving.—For details of the nationality and 
racial origin of persons who arrived in Australia during the years 1949 and 1950 see 
§ 9, paras. 4 and 5. 


(C) Passports. 


Provision is made in the Immigration Act 1901-1949 for the production of a pass- 
port by each person over 16 years of age who desires to enter Australia. Under the 
Passports Act 1920, it was compulsory also for each person over 16 years of age to be in 
possession of a passport or other document authorizing his departure. This Act has 
now been superseded by the Passports Act 1938, which repealed the compulsory 
provisions. The Act extends to the Territories of Australia, including Papua, Norfolk 
Island and the Trust Territory of New Guinea. 
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Although not compulsory under the 1938 Act to be in possession of a passport when 
leaving Australia, it is very desirable in their own interests that Australians proceeding 
abroad should provide themselves with a passport as a means of establishing their 
identity and nationality. The possession of a passport is necessary for admission into 
most countries overseas, and the holder of an Australian passport also has no difficulty 
in landing on return to Australia. The charge for an Australian passport is £1. 

As a result of the Nationality and Citizenship Act 1948 (see below § 11) and the 
enactment of similar citizenship legislation in other British Commonwealth countries, 
it is now the general rule that Australian passports are issued only, to Australian citizens. 
Citizens of other British Commonwealth countries secure passports from their own High 
Commissioners in Australia. Australian citizens abroad may now secure passports 
only from Australian representatives. 

Diplomatic and Official passports are now issued to members of the Australian 
diplomatic service and other Government officials proceeding abroad on official business. 

Applicants for passports are required to produce evidence of their identity and 
nationality (e.g. Birth Certificates). : 


§ 11. Citizenship and Naturalization. 


1. Commonwealth Legislation—The Nationality and Citizenship Act 1948 com- 
menced on Australia Day (26th January), 1949, and repealed all previous Commonwealth 
legislation on this subject. The most significant effect of the Act was the creation for 
the first time of the status of ‘‘ Australian Citizen”. In this respect the Act was 
complementary to citizenship legislation passed or about to be passed by other countries 
of the British Commonwealth. Al] Australian citizens, and the citizens of other countries 
of the ‘British Commonwealth, are deemed to be British subjects. Australian citizenship 
was automatically acquired as from 26th January, 1949, by persons who were British 
subjects at that date and who either (a) were born in Australia or New Guinea; or 
(b) were naturalized in Australia ; or (c) had been residing in Australia during the five 
years immediately preceding 26th January, 1949; or (d) were born outside Australia 
of fathers to whom (a) or (6) above applied (provided the persons concerned had entered 
Australia without being placed under any immigration restriction) ; or (e) were women 
who had been married to men who became Australian citizens under the above headings 
(provided that the women concerned had entered Australia without being placed under 
immigration restriction). 

After the Act’s commencement citizenship may be acquired in the following ways :— 
(a) by birth in Australia ; (6) by birth outside Australia, of a father who is an Australian 
citizen, provided that the birth is registered at an Australian Consulate ; (c) by registration— 
Certificates of Registration as Australian citizens may be granted by the Minister to 
British ‘Subjects or Irish citizens who make application and satisfy the Minister that 
they can comply with specified requirements as to residence in Australia, good character 
and intention to reside permanently in Australia; (d) by naturalization—Certificates 
of Naturalization as Australian citizens may be granted by the Minister to aliens who 
make application and can comply with requirements somewhat similar to those previously 
required under the Nationality Act 1920-1946. New requirements for naturalization 
are—(i) a Declaration of Intention to apply must be lodged at least two years before 
the final application ; (ii) five years residence in Australia is required ; (iii) applicants 
must have an adequate knowledge of the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship ; 
(iv) Certificates do not take effect until the applicant takes the Oath of Allegiance. The 
Oath is now taken in open Court, where the Judge or Magistrate addresses the applicant 
upon the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship before the Oath is administered 
and the Certificate of Naturalization delivered to the applicant. 

Under the Act, the independence of married women in nationality matters is 
recognized, and British nationality is restored to those women who had lost it through 
marriage-to aliens. In future, marriage will not affect a woman’s nationality. Alien 
women who marry Australian citizens may, however, be naturalized under somewhat 
easier conditions than those which apply to other aliens. 
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2. Certificates Granted.—{i) Australia. The following figures relate to certificates 
issued under the Nationality and Citizenship Act 1948 during the years 1949 and 1950 :— 
NATURALIZATION : CERTIFICATES GRANTED, 1949 AND 1950, 
Previous NaTIONALITIES OF RECIPIENTS. 














Certificates Certificates 
Nationality. LL seaneuees nek Nationality. Srenved: 

1949. | 1950. 1949. } 1950. 
Albanian re 24 16 | Italian... ea .. | 708 | 368 
American, United States a 42 24 | Latvian we ba 9 3 
Argentinian ae oe 2 t | Lebanese a ie 26 20 
Armenian a a Ii... | Lithuanian oe a 4 Z 
Austrian oe is 44 25 | Norwegian ie ae 27 26 
Belgian at sv 8 1 | Palestinian es ‘s 13 | (a) 
Brazilian as os 2} .. | Polish sie .. | 597) 175 
Bulgarian ee ae fo 22 7 | Rumanian 6 co 6 2 
Czechoslovak .. 45 48 | Spanish a MG 16 8 
Danish .. es ae 16 | 18 {| Swedish ak 26 17 
Dutch ., “i a 44) 57 Swiss .. ee oe 29 14 
Egyptian an os ail 3 | Syrian 3 od 4 4 
Estonian i aie 34 1g | Turkish = a 4 I 
Finnish ae die 52 17} Ukrainian an 3 2 
French .. be os 13 14 | U.S.S.R. Citizens | oe 12 3 
German ais ae 225} 115 | Yugoslav , ..' 80 go 
Greek .. us .. | 276} 208 | Stateless - = | 68 67 
Hungarian ar i Ir! 4 - 
Iraqi... Pe be | ee. pe 2 Total... ». [25493 | 1.377 





COUNTRIES IN WHICH RECIPIENTS ORDINARILY RESIDED IMMEDIATELY BEFORE ENTERING 
AUSTRALIA OR NEw GUINEA. 























Certificates Certificates 
Granted. Granted. 
Country. Country. 

1949. Pend ere 1950. ‘ 1 1949. 1950, 
Albania ss = 22 14 | Japan . os ae 3 3 
Argentine a a 5 Ij Latvia... é ae ae 4 3 
Austria .. ie $3 oe 13 | Lebanon si ae 28 20 
Belgium se as 3 | Lithuania aes 3 I 
Brazil .. es Pf 2 1 | New Caledonia .. fe 6 7 
Bulgaria ie ia 7 7 | New Zealand .. = 5 7 
Burma .. e oe . I orway a oe 21 24 
Canada .. = ms "8 ies os ar, ss I aS 
Ceylon .. Je ae 4 I ; Philippines ae os 2 I 
China .. ee ees 27 | Ir | Poland = ee 39 27 
Cuba... ie ar I | Rumania ie es 4 I 
Cyprus .. a8 a I | Singapore bs a 9 9 
Czechoslovakia .. i 27 36 South Africa .. am 3 2 
Denmark ze 11 16 , South America .. wi 6 6 
Dodecanese Islands oe 22 15 Spain .. a Let 42 6 
Egypt .. a a 32 | 24 | Sweden 7 ag 17 16 
Estonia a a 31 15 ' Switzerland bs oe | 22 5 
Finland ws is 38 15 | Syria .. on de I 6 
France .. fe an 20 21 | TongalIslands .. oie I I 
Germany a we 135; 86 | Turkey Me 2 4 2 
Greece .. a ae 257 187 | Ukraine (2 I iis 
Holland. . <2 aie 22 32 | United Kingdom : 636 | 172 
Hong Kong ee er 4 1 | United States of America 47 32 
Hungary a ie 8 2 | U.S.S.R. (Russia) 8 15 9 
India .. we Sis 5 5 | Yugoslavia ae es 75 78 
Indonesia ae fi 17 17 | Other .. ae ata 5 9 
Tran : a 48 18 j 
Israel (Palestine) oa 44 35 ; 
Italy... + -» | 682 | 352 Total =... .. (2,493 11,377 








(a) Since Palestine became part of Israel, former residents of Palestine have heen included as 
“* Stateless ’ if unable to produce evidence of Israeli nationality. 
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(ii) States. The certificates of naturalization granted in 1950 (1949 figures in 
parentheses) were issued in respect of residents of the various States and Territories 
as follows :—New South Wales, 506 (866); Victoria, 346 (559); Queensland, 140 (295); 
South Australia, 119 (105); Western Australia, 206 (204); Tasmania, 34 (436); Northern 
Territory, 13 (11); Australian Capital Territory, 7 (13); and New Guinea, 6 (4); Total, 
1,377 (2,493). 


§ 12. Population of Territories. 


At the Census of 30th June, 1947, arrangements were made to obtain complete 
information concerning not only the two internal territories of Australia—Northern 
Territory and Australian Capital Territory—but also the external Territories under the 
control of Australia, namely :—-Norfolk Island; Papua; Trust Territory of New Guinea ; 
and Trust Territory of Nauru. 


Figures respecting population and number of dwellings in each Territory at the 
Consus of 1947 are summarized in the following table :— 


POPULATION AND DWELLINGS: TERRITORIES, 30th JUNE, 1947. 


(ExcLupine InpiGENous PoruLation.) 

















Population. Dwellings. 

Territory. af " ; 
aie Males. | Females.| Pereons. | peed baer aan Total. 

3 : 
Northern Territory 7,378 | 3,490 | 10,868 : 2,697 34 | 22 | 2,753 
Australian Capital Territory 9,092 | 7,813 | 16,905 ., 3,615 52; 316 | 3,983 
Norfolk Island... 505 433 938) = 279 43 | 5 327 
Papua 2,057 1 1,182 | 3,239 (a) 769 | (6) (6) (b) 
Trust Territory “of New | 

Guinea : 4,369 | 1,831 | 6,200 @1,391 (2) | (db) (d) 
Trust Territory of Naura .. 1,413 63] 1,476 | 54 9 | 10 73 





(a) Yncludes temporary dwellings constructed of iron, sisalcraft, native materials, canvas, etc., fn 
war-devastated areas. (6) Not available. 


Particulars concerning the indigenous populations of these Territories are included 
in Chapter X.—The Territories of Australia. 


§ 13. The Aboriginal Population of Australia. 


In Official Year Book No. 17, pp. 951-61, a brief account is given of the Australian 
aboriginal population, its origin, its numbers as estimated from time to time, and the 
steps taken for its protection. On pp. 914-16 of Official Year Book No. 22, particulars 
are shown for each of the States and Territories of Australia at successive periods, while 
a special article dealing with the estimated number and distribution of the native 
population at the date of first settlement of the white race in the continent appears 
on pp. 687-96 of Official Year Book No. 23. 
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The aboriginals are scattered over the whole of the mainland but the majority are 
concentrated in Western Australia, Queensland and the Northern Territory. Details 
of the number in each State at the June, 1947 Census are shown in the following table. 
Full-blood aboriginals in employment or living in proximity to settlements were 
enumerated at the Census, while estimates of the total numbers, including those living 
in the wild state, were furnished by the Protectors of Aboriginals. Half-caste aboriginals 
are included in the numbers of the population and are of course enumerated at the 
Census. The figures shown for Queensland are exclusive of 5,000 Torres Strait Islanders. 


ABORIGINAL POPULATION, 30th JUNE, 1947. 


























( 

‘ Full-blood. i 
SS Tpall 
as Half-caste wis 
‘ \ Esti- i blood 

In Employment or Living | mate of apie ies at the and 
State or Territory. in Proximity to Total Half- 
Settlements.(a) Num- caste 
| bers.{b) 
Males. | Females.! Persons. Persons., Males. Females. Persons. | Persons. 
| 
New South Wale 546 407 953 ‘(c) 953 5,498 5,109 , 10,607 | 11,560 
Victoria . 100 108 208 (c) 208 537| 532 | 1,069 | 1,277 
Queensland E 3,504 2,822 6,326 9,100 3,684 35527 |  7,21%  16,31r 
South Australia 259 205 464 2,139 + 1,103 1,054 (d)2,157 4,296 
Western Australia _ 2,664 2,269 4,933 | 20,338 | 2,359 | 2,215 (4)4,574 | 24,912 
Tasmania oe we es wi a | 127 | 87° 214 214 
Northern Territory eee 5,615 5,370 | 10,985 ‘ 13,900 |! 660 587 1,247 | 15,147 
Aust. Capital Territory .. eek oak a | | 58 , 42 ; 100 100 
Total + 4 12,688 11,181 | 23,869 | 46,638 14,026 : 13,153 . 27,179 | 73,817 
(a) Enumerated at the Census. (8) Furnished by the Protectors of Aboriginals. (c) Census 


totals. (d) In addition to these totals, the Protectors of Aboriginals estimated that there were 
826 half-caste and mixed bloods in South Australia and 1,322 in Western Australia, presumably living in 
the nomadic state. 


According to the Annual Reports of the Protectors of Aboriginals, there has been 
little change in the numbers of aboriginals in most States since 1947. In Western 
Australia, however, the estimate for those living beyond the confines of civilization has 
been revised, and the total number of full-blood and half-caste aboriginals in that State 
at 30th June, 1949 was estimated at 22,763. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


Norr.—r1, In the Vital Statistics chapter of Official Year Book No. 37, tables 
covered 1946 and, where possible, 1945. In issue No. 38 these tables covered 1948 and 
where possible, 1947. In the present issue these tables cover 1950 and, where possible, 
1949. In some cases, however, space does not permit of the inclusion of figures for 1949. 
These figures will be found in Demography Bulletin No. 67 unless otherwise specifically 
indicated. 


2. Figures for Australia throughout are exclusive of full-blood aboriginals. 


§ 1. Marriages. 


1, Number, 1950.—The number of marriages registered in Australia during the year 
ended 31st December, 1950 was 75,599, giving a rate of 9.24 per 1,000 of the mean 
population for the year. In 1942 both the number (86,060) and the rate (11.99) were 
the highest on record. A summary of the number of marriages registered in each State 
and Territory since 1861 is given in the following table :— 























MARRIAGES. 
| 
Period. N.S.W. | Victoria! Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.; Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T.| Aust. 
ANNUAL AVERAGES. 
1861-1865 .. | 3,384 | 4,447 738 | 1,245 153 | 668 + ek 10,635 
1866-1870 .. | 3,654 | 4,580 930 | 1,287 164 | 629 - ae 11,244 
1871-1875 .. | 4,242 | 4,874 | 1,255 | 1,494 167 | 658] .. $s 12,690 
1876-1880 .. | 5,181 | 5,083 | 1,493 | 2,137 196 | 817 3 a 14,907 
1881-1885 .. | 7,148 | 6,718 | 2,326 | 2,476 223 |1,000}] .. acs 19,891 
1886-1890 .. | 7,730 | 8,567 | 3,054 | 2,067 299 | 959 ae -. | 22,676 
1891-1895 .. | 7,985 | 7:543 | 2,705 | 2,142 466 | 905] .. AY 21,746 
1896-1900 .. | 9,094 | 7,852 | 3,102 | 2,190 | 1,572 | 31,098] (a) es 24,908 
IQOI-1905 .. | 10,435 |} 8,204 | 3,154 | 2,412 |] 2,024 | 1,342 7 he 27,668 
Igo6-19I0_ .. | 12,742 | 9,502 | 4,203 | 3,159 | 2,098 | 1,446 10} (8) 33,160 
IQII-19I5 .. | 16,741 | 11,762 | 5,696 | 4,032 | 2,552 | 1.549 16 4 | 42,352 
1916-1920 .. | 15,744 | 11,321 | 5,397 | 3,756 | 2,145 | 1,443 27 5 | 39,838 
1921-1925 .. | 18,041 | 13,293 | 6,072 | 4,200 | 2,564 | 1,594 14 4} 45,782 
1926-1930 .. | 19,253 | 12,955 | 6,279 | 4,036 | 3,167 {1,506 | 23 30 | 47,249 
1931-1935 .. | 18,742 | 12,773 | 6,950 | 3,967 | 3,328 /1,638| 29] 53] 47,480 
1936-1940 .. | 25,295 | 17,784 | 8,982 | 5,726 | 4,399 |2,187| 83 85 | 64,541 
1941-1945 .. | 28,506 | 19,450 | 10,563 | 6,517 | 4,668 | 2,097 71 tog | 71,981 
1946-1950 .. | 30,162 | 20,453 | 10,666 | 6,581 | 5,205 | 2,529 114 181 | 75,891 











YeEarty Torars, 





1 
1946 «+ | 31,684 | 21,405 | 11,666 | 6,700 | 5,171 | 2,650 63 | 157 | 79,496 
1947 ++ | 30,172 | 20,437 | 10,999 | 6,668 | 5,282 | 2,584 124 | 191 | 76,457 
1948 «+ | 30,164 | 20,035 | 10,125 | 6,704 | 5,186 |2,428 |} 110: 150! 74,902 
1949 ++ | 28,757 | 20,066 | 10,234 | 6,247 | 4,951 |2.422 | 130 192 , 72,999 
1950 ++ | 30,036 | 20,320 aa 6,585 | 52434 | 2,560 | 144, 216 , 75,599 
\ { 


(a) Included with South Australia prior to 1901. (b) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 
2579.—18 
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2. Crude Marriage-rates.—The crude marriage-rates tor each State and Territory 
for a series of years are given hereunder :— 


CRUDE MARRIAGE-RATES.(a) 
























































| | 
Pertod. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. |} AC.T.{ Aust. 
| 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES, 

1861-1865 9.05 7.84 | 13.56} 8.84! 8.34 | 7.34 Be oe 8.54 
1866-1870 8.05 | 6.90! 9.11 | 7.37! 6.97 | 6.44! 7.42 
1871-1875 7.79 | 6.371 9.14 | 7.63] 6.43 | 6.38 7.16 
1876-1880 7.84 6.16 | 7-67 | 8.73) 6.89) 7.51 7.23 
1881-1885 8.54 7.42 | 8.88 | 8.35] 6.99 | 8.20 8.11 
1886-1890 7-51 | 8.161 8.54] 6.65 | 6.92 | 7.02 7.75 
1891-1895 6.70 6.45 | 6.51 6.34 | 7.01 | 6.00 Si 6.53 
1896-1900 6.96 6,63 | 6.61 | 6.17 | 10.15 | 6.63 | (0) 6.85 
IQOI-1905 7.37 6.88 ' 6.12} 6.75 | 9.26 | 7.49 | 1.68 a 7.10 
1906-1910 8.11 7.63 | 7.52 | 8.341; 8.06] 7.71 | 2.61 | (c) 7.89 
IQII-1915 9.32 8.48 | 8.69} 9.31 | 8.26 | 8.01 | 4.33 | 1.93 | 8.86 
1916-1920 8.03 7.82 | 7.64 | 8.20] 6.80] 7.20] 5.74 | 1.91 | 7.82 
1921-1925 8.20 8.28 | 7.62 { 8.13} 7.27 | 7.40 | 3.82 | 1.21 | 8.04 
1926-1930 .. 7.86 7.42} 7.10} 7.12! 7.80 | 6.97 | 5.11 | 3.86] 7.52 
1931-1935 .- 7.20 7.02 | 7-35 | 6.83] 7.58! 7.19 | 5.92 | 5.74 | 7.16 
1936-1940 9.29 | 9.52 | 8.80 | 9.65 | 9.49 | 9.25 |13.28 | 7.22 | 9.35 
1941-1945 9.97 | 9.86 | 10,04 | 10.61 | 9.74 | 8.61 | 7.18 | 7.57 | 9.94 
1946-1950 9.86 9-73 ; 9:45 | 9-93 | 10.00 | 9.51 | 9.20 ay 9.77 
Stes ee ee a ee --/ 

_. _ Yearty Raves. _ ieee = a6 

(2) 

1946 «. | 10.76 | 10.57 | 10.70 | 10.55 | 10.49 |10.51 | 5.96 | 9.88 | 10.65 
1947 -. | 10.15 | 9.95 | 9.95 | 10.32 | 10.50 |10.02 |11.39 |11.30 | 10.09 
1948 a 9.96 | 9.59} 9.0r | 10.18 | 10.07 | 9.18 | 9.03 | 8.25} 9.71 
1949 a 9.23 9.38 8.92 9.27 9.29 | 8.88 | 9.65 j10.05 | 9.23 
1950 Se 9.31 9.22 8.74 | 9.40 |] 9.73 | 9.07 | 9.65 |10.53 | 9.24 
(a) Number of marriages (not persons married) per 1,000 of mean population. (6) Included with 
South Australi prior to 1901. (c) Part of New South Wales prior to rg1r. (d@) Rates based on 


revised mean population estimates shown on p. 527 ate as follows :—1946-50, 9.35; 1947, 11.21; 1948, 
7-81; 1949, 9.06; 1950, 9.16. 


3. Proportion of Persons Married to Unmarried Population—As the marriage-rates 
in some international tabulations are based on the unmarried population aged 15 years 
and over, the corresponding rates have been calculated for Australia for the last seven 
census periods. The period in each case comprises the census year with the year 
immediately preceding and the year immediately following, and the figures are as 
follows :— 


PROPORTION OF PERSONS MARRIED TO UNMARRIED POPULATION : 











AUSTRALIA. 
Period. Rate.(a) | Period. Rate.(a) 
f 
1880-82 .. nia a 48.98 | 1920-22 .. Ae oe 56.22 
1890-92 .. ace os 45-74 1932-34 .. bs me 42.88 
1900-02 .. os 42.14 1946-48 .. ar “4 71.33 
IgIlo-I2 .. es re 50.44 | 








(a) Number of persons married per 1,000 unmarried persons aged 15 years and over. 
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4. Crude Marriage-rates of Various Countries.—The following table gives the crude 
marriage-tates for Australia and each State eens in comparison with the rates for 
various other countries. 


CRUDE MARRIAGE-RATES (a) ; VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 





Country. 1908-13. | 1921-25. | 1926-30. | 1931~35. 1950. 





Yugoslavia oe ve (b) 
United States of America a = (b) 
Czechoslovakia 5 ae ee Ts 
Hungary .. oS er (5) 
Union of South Africa (c (c) .. ae (b) 
Austria... 33 a 53 
New Zealand(f) 
Australia(g) 
Western ‘Australia(g) 
South Australia(g) 
New South Wi eta) 
Victoria(q) : 
Tasmania(g) 
Queensland(g) 
Canada 
Rumania .. 
Japan 
Finland 
Denmark .. 
Argentine 
Norway 
Belgium .. 
Netherlands 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
England and Wales 
Scotland 
Northern Ireland . 
France 
Switzerland 
Chile 
Italy 
Sweden 
Portugal 
Spain 
Greece 
Mexico 
Eire 


Ho OH 
27 9°0) 
Onn 





=~ 
o 
~ 


DWN WO 00 0 


WOKRY ABHOR OH HWA~HOO OHH Bh 


(d) 


4 


— 
PSWWIW AO DVO AVIV WS AYA WON & © rT | HO WO 





HWONWOMNOUUGQHHA DNORWHORDH OMNIA NWO 


(¢) 


DH WOR DW WONARHHON DANK DAORDWNODN WARMW WAROADRNDN 


OTKU WOW OOUARHOUKAWHOH DAW OAWHHWOODOO 
BUY DAVWOY MOU DUI OYA WOVVY IVI VOODOO” 
BAAD AAW DY WYN AD WYO AVIA ON IY AO WHON 
BWA ANVUVOOD ADH HN KHOPA DO OUHDHODAYIN HORS 


Ss 
= 
WN AVDA AS ANY WH MH DWN HMMDHO MDOOODOO BOOO 


YSBSY AAV SVNVU AVIVA Aa aow 


n~“oow orn 


o 





| | 


(a) Number of marriages per 1,000 of mean population. (6) Not available. (c) White 
popul ition only. (4d) 1949. (e) 1948. (f) Excludes Maoris. (g) Excludes 
full-blood aboriginals. 





5. Age and Conjugal Condition at Marriage—(i) General. Age at marriage in 
single ages and previous conjugal condition of bridegrooms and brides in 1949 and 1950 
will be found in Demography Bulletins Nos. 67 and 68. A summary in age-groups is given 
hereunder for these years. There were 5,046 males aged less than twenty-one years 
married during 1950 while the corresponding number of females was 21,186. At the 
other extreme there were 89 bachelors and 43 spinsters in the age-group 65 years and 
over. 


Information regarding the percentage distribution of bridegrooms and brides 


according to conjugal condition is shown for 1907-10, in five-year periods thereafter 
until 1950 and for each of the years 1948, 1949 and 1950. 
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AGE AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED: AUSTRALIA. 
a a 
ieee t | Bridegrooms. | Brides. 
Triage . ; 7 
(Years). [Bachelors Widowers.| Divorced.| Total. | spinster. | Widows. | Divorced.| Total. 
t ‘ Veet i 
1949. 
; : t ; - 
Under 20.. 2,108 2! , 2,110 13,379 6 | 6 13,391 
20-24 | 29,279 - 22.5 75 29,376 33,520 87 , 359 33,966 
25-29 20,036 |! 108 651 20,795 . 10,704 363 1,284 , 12,351 
30-34 6,895 | 259] 1,082 8,236 , 3,431 488 | 1,176, 5,095 
35-39 3212 | 353} 13,0931 4,658 1,715 492 980, 3,187 
40-44 ; 1,546! 410 775 = 25731 874 457! 542 = 1,873 
45749 : 839 452 501 1,792 473 436; 332° «1,241 
50-54 { 373 461 ! 280 1,114 244 361 157 762 
55-59 208 488 , 168 864 138 | 281 66 485 
60-64... 93 438 | 73 604 78; 248 25 351 
65 and over i g2 601 26 . 719 41 243° 13 297 
! ! Saas 
Total .. | 64,681 39594 | 41724 | 72,999 64,597 | 3.462. 4,940 72,999 
f 4 { 
1950. 
: { ; 
Under 20.. 2,186)... I 2,187 | 13,895 | 7 7‘ 13,909 
20-24 30,442 14 66 | 30,522 | 34,633, 106 348 | 35,087 
25-29 20,552 131 707 | 21,390 | 10,848 . 312 1,304 1 12,464 
30-34—Ci i“ 6,899 208 1,085 8,192 | 3,427 - 518 1,303 | 5,248 
35-39 35372 311,197 | 4,880 1,785 507 1,046, 3,428 
40-44 1,682 : 414 5 845 2,941 930 ' 468 687 2,085 
45-49 817, 419; 609/ 1,845 497! 438 364; 1,299 
50-54 416 482 347} 1,245 255 | 437 | 165 857 
35-59 199 543° 172 914 | 136 345 | gI 572 
60-64... 128 | 494 | 98 720 | 64 | 233 28 325 
65-and over 89 . 626 | 48 783 43 258 | 24 325 
4 ' 1 ‘ 
Total .. 66,782 3,642 | 5,175 | 75,599 | 66,513] 3,719 _ 5,367 | 75,599 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL. 
| 
1907-10 .. 93-11 6.41 0.48 | 100.00 | 94.17 5-22 0.61 | 100.00 
IQII-I5 .. 93-92 5-51 | 0.57 | 100.00 | 94.62 4.62 0.76 | 100.00 
1916-20 .. : 92.82! 6.33 0.85 | 100.00 | 93.44 5.59 0.97 | 100.00 
1921-25 .. + 92.18 6.38 1.44 | 100.00 | 92.99 5-49 1.52 | 100.00 
1926-30 .. 92.31 ' 5.93 1.76 100.00 | 93-46 4-55 1.99 | 100.00 
1931-35 .. | 92.63 | 5+39 1.98 100.00 | 94.37 3.53 2.10 | 100.00 
1936-40 .. | 92.59 4.82 2.59 | 100.00 + 93.94 3.38 2.68 | 100.00 
1Q4I~45 .. - O1.44 4-77 3-79 | 100.00 ; 92.11 3.93 3-96 | 100.00 
1946-50 .. | 88.82 4-74 6.44 | 100.00. 88.71 4-74 6,55 | 100.00 
1948 a 88.65 | 4571 6.64 | 100.00 , 88.72 4-55 6.73 | 100.00 
1949 ae | 88.61 4.92 6.47 | 100.00 | 88.49 4.74 6.77 | 100.00 
1950 - | 88.34 | 4.82 6.84 | 100.00 ' 87.98 4.92 7.10 | 100,00 
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(ii) Relative Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides. The relative ages of bridegrooms and 
brides in 1949 and 1950 are shown in single years in Demography Bulletins Nos. 67 and 68. 
A summary in age-groups of five years is given below :— 


RELATIVE AGES OF BRIDEGROOMS AND BRIDES: AUSTRALIA. 














Age of Bride (Years). 
























































Age of Total 
Bridegroom Bride- ] 
(Years). grooms. pies 15-19. | 20-24. | 25-29. | 30-34. | 35-39. | 40-44. 
1949. 

Under 20.. 2,110 7 | 1,514 556 29 2 BA I 
20-24 29,376 1o | 8,488 | 18,378 | 2,216 227 39 II 
25-29 20,795 2 | 2,706 | 11,255; 5,467 | 1,071 237 48 
30-34 8,236 . 487 | 2,697 | 2,736 | 1,540 603 140 
35-39 4,058 127 796 | 1,268 | 1,176 890 294 
40-44 2,731 30 195 432 635 711 489 
45-49 —« 1,792 Tr 62 131 283 410 412 
50-54 we 1,114 4 14 48 103 177 248 
55-59 864 3 II 15 34 75 133 
60-64... 604 I 2 4 18 29 64 
65 and over 719 I 5 6 16 33 

Total 

Brides | 72,999 19 | 13,372 | 33,966 | 12,351 | 5,095 | 3,187 | 1,873 
1950. 

Under 20.. 2,187 5 | 1,619 529 28 2 3 bes 
20-24 =... -| 30,522 6 | 8,960 | 18,967 | 2,286 242 47 10 
25-29 21,390 3] 2,692 | 11,928 | 5,320 | 1,124 260 52 
30-34 8,192 2 466 | 2,583 | 2,762 | 1,587 612 133 
35-39 4,880 . 112 759 |. 1,370 | 1,209 939 | 373 
40-44 2,041 32 | 221) 441 662} 779} 538 
45-49 1,845 8 64 163 273 443 442 
50-54 1,245 4 22 60 97 206 273 
55-59 914 + 8 24 35 89 | 146 
60-64 =e. 720 5 8 II 35 75 
65 and over 763 I 2 6 15 43 

Total 

Brides | 75,599 16 | 13,893 | 35,087 | 12,464 | 5,248 | 3,428 | 2,085 


(iti) Average Ages of Bridegrooms and Bridee. 









































45 and 
over. 


33 
107 
239 
483 
520 
593 
486 
658 





3136 


I 


4 
II 


47 
118 
268 
452 
583 
612 
586 
696 





35378 


The age at marriage of brides declined 


slightly during recent years to an average of about 25} years, although in the period 
1937-39 this decline was temporarily arrested and the average rose to almost 26 years. 
The average ages in years of bridesfor the past six years were :—1945, 25.93; 1946, 25.513 
1947, 25.60; 1948, 25.57; 1949, 25.65; and 1950, 25.73. For the following five-yearly 
periods the average ages in years were:—I911-15, 25.76; 1916-20, 26.05 ; 1921-25, 25.763 


° 


1926-30, 25.57; 


1931-35, 25-593 


1936-40, 25.725 


1941-45, 25.68; 


and 1946-50, 


25.61. The average age in years of bridegrooms was 29.29 in 1945, 28.73 in 1946, 
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28.93 in 1947, 28.88 in 1948, 28.91 in 1949 and 28.99 in 1950. It, follows, therefore, that 
brides are, generally speaking, a little more than three years younger than bridegrooms. 
The average age of brides and bridegrooms for the years 1940-46 showed the effects of 
war-time conditions. The proportion of young persons marrying during those years 
increased, thereby causing decreases in the average ages of both brides and bridegrooms. 
The difference in age between brides and bridegrooms was 3.36 in 1945, 3.22 in 1946, 
3.33 in 1947, 3.31 in 1948, 3.26 in 1949 and 3.26 in 1950. 


6. Previous Conjugal Condition.—The namber of bachelors and spinstera, widowed 
and divorced persons, who were married during 1950 is shown in the table on page 578. 
The following table shows the relative conjugal condition of the contracting parties. 
Corresponding figures for 1949 may be obtained from Demography Bulletin No. 67. 


PREVIOUS CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED : AUSTRALIA, 1950. 














1 Conjugal Condition of Brides. 
Conjugal Condition 1 Total 
of Bridegrooms. Bridegrooms, 
: Spinsters. Widows. Divorced. 
Bachelors . . ae ees 66,782 61,690 1,773 3,319 
Widowers .. Sy ae 3,642 1,624 1,346 672 
Divorced .. rf vg 59175 3,199 600 1,376 
Total Brides if, 751599 66,513 35719 52367 





7. Birthplace of Persons Marrying.—A table showing birthplace of persons marrying 
in I91I, 1921 and 1940 may be found on p. 326 of Official Year Book No. 34. In 
Demography Bulletins Nos. 67 and 68, the relative birthplaces of bridegrooms and brides 
marrying in 1949 and 1950 will be found tabulated in detail. 


n 


8. Occupation of Bridegrooms,—The distribution of the 75,599 bridegrooms for 1950 
amongst classes of occupations was as follows :—Craftsmen, 19,708 ; Operatives, 13,821 ; 
Commercial and Clcrical, 13,195; Rural, Fishing and Hunting, 9,305; Labourers, 
7,119; Domestic and Protective Service, 3,991; Professional and Semi-Professional 
3,302; Administrative, 2,670; and Not Gainfully Occupied and Not Stated, 2,488. 


9. Celebration of Marriages.—In ali the States marriages may be celebrated either 
by ministers of religion who are registered for that purpose with the Registrar- 
General, or by certain civil officers—in most cases district registrars. Most of the 
marriages are celebrated by ministers of religion. The registered ministers in 1950 
belonged to more than forty different denominations, some of which, however, have only 
very few adherents. A number of these have been bracketed under the heading ‘‘ Other 
Christian”. The figures for 1950 are shown in the following table. Corresponding 
figures for 1949 may be obtained from Demography Bulletin No. 67. 
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MARRIAGES IN EACH DENOMINATION, 1950. 





| Australia. 










































Denomination. N.S.W.! Vie. Qld. | S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | N.T. JA.C.T. Propor- 
Ro. | tion of 
i Total. 
: % 
Church of England | 11,432) 5,908) 2,787/1,461/1,804{ 948] 26)  74!24,440) 32.33 
Roman Catholio .. | 6,274} 4,093] 2,314] 922] 902} 464} 44) 71/15,084) 19.95 
Methodist «+ | 3,302] 2,946) 1,845]1,926) 791} 410) 29 3} 11,252] 14.88 
Presbyterian .. | 3,804} 4,009: 1,974{ 378} 468! 156) 10| 27/10,826] 14.32 
Baptist .. 35 414] 366; 196] 194 60} go] .. | 1,320} 1.75 
Congregational... 385 317 T12! 266] 103] 58) .. 2) 1,243) 1.64 
Church of Christ .. 88: 326 81} 182} 50) 5} .. mi 742} 0.98 
Lutheran.. bs I05 236} 247] 305 35 I 2 1] 1,022} 1.35 
Salvation Army .. 87} 107 98} 32, 26) 17 7 Ii 375} 0.50 
Greek Orthodox .. 119 59} . 53, 27) 4t| .. i wh 299! 0.40 
Seventh-Day Ad- . 
ventist. . ss 7 30 31 18} 17 In. bs 178) 0.23 
Unitarian Tes 31 36). 3B) ws se ee oe 42| 0.06 
Other Christian .. 152| 121 132} 50] 57 Io). are 531] 0.70 
Hebrew .. .- 173} 219 II 4) I5t .. as a 422) 0.56 
Total +» |26,409| 18,773} 9,881) 5,858) 4,369] 2,189] 118} 179)67,776 89.65 
Civil Officers -+ | 3627, 1,547} 423| 727|1,065] 371) 26! 37) 7,823) 10.35 





























Grand Total .. | 30,036! 20,320, 10,304] 6,585] 5,434| 2,560] 144] 216]75,509|100.00 














Proportion of Total 
Marriages _cele- ' 
brated by— | 


Ministers of | % % % H1'%)1%1%!1% % 
Religion .. | 87.92} 92.39] 95.89/88 .96/80. 40185. 51/81 .94182.87 89.65 








Civil Officers .. | 12.08) 7.61 4 talee gto oolt4-49)18:007-25 10.35 


10. Divorces.—Chapter VII.,—-Public Justice shows details of thenumber of marriages 
dissolved annually by divorce, nullity of marriage and judicial separation. The number 
dissolved by decrees for divorce and nullity of marriage made absolute and by judicial 
separation in 1950 was 7,357 or 9.7 per cent. of the number of marriages celebrated 
during the year. 








Detailed tables relating to divorce statistics for 1950 and summary tables for earlier 
years are shown also in Demography Bulletin No. 68, 1950. 


§ 2. Fertility and Reproduction. 


t. Introductory,—Of the two elements of increase in the population, namely natural 
inorease and net migration, the former has been by far the more important over the 
past few decades. The level of natural increase depends on the excess of births over 
deathe and the relation between fertility and mortality determines the rate of reproduction 
or replacement of the population. 


z. Number of Live Births.—(i) Year, 1950. There are various methods of measuring 
the fertility of the population hy relating the number of births to the numbers in the 
population. In each the basic data are, of course, the numbers of live births. 
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The number of live births registered in Australia during 1950 is shown in the table 
below. The table shows also the number of confinements resulting in one or more five 
births. The figures exclude cases where the births were of still-born children only. 
Corresponding figures for 1949 may be obtained from Demography Bulletin No. 67. 


LIVE BIRTHS, 1950. 
T 





Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. Setual Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T. | Australia. 











Mare Bretus. 
t 
8,712) 7,138] 3,673] 199] 469 





Single births 35,920] 24,959] 14,536 95,606 





Twins ee 858 577 338 168) 152 79 5 15 2,192 
Triplets... 3 18 6 ward 3] as 2 30 
Quadruplets 2 oe es a 3 os ox ie 2 








Total .. 36,783| 25,554! 14,880, 8,880, 7,293] 3,752] 204) 484; 97,830 
| | 





FemaLe Brerus. 





Single births 33,991| 23,667: 13,846) 8,256] 6,763) 3,406, 204] 459; 90,592 




















Twins es 808 598 300 170} =: 166) 81 3 Il; 2,137 
Triplets... 8 II 2 Be _ 3 3, -- ee 27 
Quadruplets 2 a oo oe BIS cave a oe, 4 5 

Total .. | 34,809 sae 14,148] 8,426, 6,935] 3,490, 207| 470, 92,761 


{ | 


Toray Brarus. 
| { 
Single births 69,911} 48, 6261 28,3821 16,968) 13,901, 7,079, 403} 928! 186,198 

















Twins .- |(a) 1,666|(b) 1,175 Ny 638] 338,(d) 318(d) 160, 8 26:(e) 4,329 
Triplets .. |(f) Il, ) 29\(f) ee 6 3. -» Kg) 57 
Quadruplets 4 : | 7 .. (A) 3}. rn rere ()) 7 
Total 58 71,592 49/830) 29,028 77,306) 14,228) nea 41l 954! 190,591 

' { 








ConFINEMENTS (Livp Brerus). 























Mothers of 

Nuptial 

Children .. 67,894} 47,640] 27,291] 16,663'13,544| 6,881) 353} 916) 181,182 
Mothers of 

Ex-nuptial { 

Children .. 2,885 1,594] 1,419 4 522] 282) 54 25 7:255 
Tota] Mothers 70,779} 49,234 28,710; 27,137) 14,066] 7,163] 407! 941} 188,437 

{a) Excludes 60 stiil-born twins. (0) Excludes 21 still-born twins. (c) Excludes 12 still-born 
twins. (d) Excludes 6 still-born twins. (e) Excludes 105 still-born twins. (J) Excludes 
1 still-born triplet. (g) Excludes 3 still-born triplets. (hk) Excludes 1 still-born quadruplet. 


Note.—In States other than New South Wales, South Australia and Western A_stralia the registration - 
of still-births is not compulsory and it is possible that in some cases where one child only of a multiple 
eae is live-born the confinement has been treated as a single birth. This applies particularly to 

outh Australia, where registration practice for twins, when one is live-born and one still-born, is to treat 
each child as a single birth, and for triplets with one still-born, to treat the two live-born as twins, and 80 on. 


(ii) Years 1861 to 1950. 
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The average unnual number of live births m each State 


and Territory for each five-year period from 1861 to 1950 and the total number of live 
births in each State and Territory for each year 1946 to 1950 are given in the following 










































































table :— 
LIVE BIRTHS. 
{ 
Period. | WAS.W. Vic. | Q’land. | 3. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. | A.C.T.} Aust, 
| \ 

ANNUAL AVERAGES, 
1861-1865 15,992 | 24,670 | 2,352 | 6,095 653 } 3,090 52,852 
1866-1870 18,529 [26,210 | 4,524 | 7,014 761 | 2,936 | 59,974 
1871-1875 21,308 | 27,272 | 5,856 | 7,279 807 | 3,064 : 65,586 
1876-1880 25,514 | 26,470 | 7,507 | 9,262 | 922 | 3,433 73,108 
1881-1885 31,793 | 28,051 | 9,796 | 11,324 | 1,093 | 4,286 | 86,343 
1886-1890 37,660 | 34,461 | 14,030 | 10,640 | 1,539 | 4,742 i 103,072 
1891-1895 39,513 | 36,171 | 14,573 | 10,619 | 2,048 | 4,950 a 107,883 
‘1896-1900 36,716 | 31,089 | 14,193 | 9,436 | 4,480 | 4,681 (a) -» | 100,595 
1901-1905 37,968 | 30,182 | 13,770 | 8,883 | 6,682 | 5,128 31 -. | 102,644 
1906-1910 42,967 | 31,257 | 15,022 | 9,699 | 7,690 | 5,465 31 (6) | 112,132 
IQII-IQI5 51,631 | 35,205 | 19,100 | 12,092 | 8,844 | 5,807 47 | 43 | £32,769 
1916-1920 51,543 | 33.339 | 19.438 | 11,526 | 7,728 | 5,469 | 83 40 {129,166 
1921-1925 54,439 | 35,964 | 20,058 !"11,744 | 8,055 15,566] 687) 33 135,927 
1926-1930 53,308 | 34,333 | 19,361 | 11,006 | 8,748 | 4,819 7o | 1718 | 131.763 
1931-1935 44,964 | 28,380 | 17,480 | 8,646 | 8,061 | 4.547 | 79) 145 | 112,302 
1936-1940 47;:679 | 30,282 | 19,534} 9,388 | 8,877 | 4,866 | 125 | 221 | 120,972 
1941-1945 56,583 | 38,002 | 23.431 | 12.546 | 19,409 | 5,418 113 384 | 146,886 
1946-1950 68,856 | 47,372 | 28,003 | 16,270 | 13,130 | 7,064 | 289 | 734 | 181,718 

| \ 

YEaRty Torta.s. 
1946 67,247 1 46,693 | 27,024 | 15,513 112,105 |6,847 | 132 | 518 | 176,379 
1947 69,398 | 47,366 | 28,358 | 16,317 | 12,874 | 7,140 | 276 | 655 | 182,384 
1948 67,234 46,099 | 27,858 | 15,870 | 12,931 | 6,979 | 280 | 725 | 177,976 
1949 68,812 46,873 | 27,748 | 16,042 | 13,511 17,110 | 346; 819 | 181,261 
1950 71,592 49,830 | 29,028 | 17,306 | 14,228 | 7242 411 | 954 |190,591 





(a) Included with South Australia prior to rgor. 


(6) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


3 Crude Birth-rates—The oldest and most popular method of measuriag fertility is 
to relate the number of births to the total population, thus ebtaining the crude birth-rate. 
The crude birth-rate measures the rate per thousand persons (irrespective of age or sex) 
at which the population has added to its numbers by way of births during a given period. 
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Crude birth-rates for each five-year period from 1861 to 1950 and for each year 
from 1946 to 1950 for each State and Territory ure set out below :— 


CRUDE BIRTH-RATES.(a) 














Period. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, N.T. ree Aust, 
i \ Pe ot 





AVERAGE ANNUAL RatTEs. 


1861-1865.. | 42.77 | 43.51 | 43.24 | 43-26 | 35-56 | 33.98! .. .. | 42.44 

1866-1870... | 40.83 | 39.46 | 44.35 | 

1871-1875.. | 39.12 | 35.65 | 42.64 | 37.15 
| 


40.17 | 32-35 30.08 | ma bos 39.57 

30.84 | 29.69 fi, Me 37.01 

1876-1880... | 38.62 | 32.10 | 38.55 37.15 | 30.84 33.535. lve 35.46 
1881-1885... | 38.00 | 31.00 } 37.38 | 38.21 | 34.22 | 35.14!) .. .. | 35.19 


35-61 | 34.71 “is va 35.21 
30.78 | 32.88) 2. | oo. 32.38 
23.91 | 28 27 | (bd) .. | 27.67 


1886-1890.. | 36.60 | 32.82 | 39.25 | 34.21 


1891-1895... | 33-15 | 30-94 | 35-09 | 31.43 ; 
1896-1G00., | 28.10 | 26.24 | 30.25 26.57 


19QO0I~1905.. | 26.82 | 25.05 | 26.72 : 24.87 | 30.56 | 28.63 6 99 on 26.35 
1906-1910... | 27.36 | 25.11 | 26.88 25.59 | 29.53 | 29.14 , 8.32 (¢) | 26.67 
i i ! ' ‘ | 
{QII-1935.. | 28.74 | 25.39 | 29.15 27.94 | 28.62 | 30.01 .87 | 18.89 | 27.78 
1916-1920... | 26.28 | 23.04 | 27.50 | -£6 | 16.48 5 25.35 
1921-1925... | 24.73 | 22.40 | 25.17 ; 22.72 5 54 | 23.86 


.60 14.96 20.98 


1926-1930... | 21.7 19.65 | 21.90 | 19 41 
-99 | 15-77 | 16 94 


21.54 | 22.29 | 
1931-1935... | 17.28 | 15.60 | 18.48 | 14.89 


12 

i7 
22.85 | 25.84 | 18.20] 9 

15 
18.36 | 19.95 | 15 
15.82 
20.43 
24.55 


19.16 | 20.58 | 19.96 | 18.68 | 17.52 
21.72 | 22.23 | 11.40 | 26.82 | 20.28 
25.23 | 26.56 +: 23.29 | 40.53 | 23.38 


1936-1940... | 17.51 | 16.20 | 19.48 
1941-1945... | 19.79 | 19.27 | 22.28 
1946-1950.. | 22.50 | 22.53 | 24.80 














| 
| 
25.17 EE 27 29 





























_ _ i {d) 
YEARLY Ratus. 
(d) 
1946 «+ | 22.83] 23.05 | 24.79 | 24.90 | 24.57 27.15 , 12.49 | 32.61 | 23.62 
1947 23.25 | 23.06 | 25.65 | 25.25 | 25.60 | 27.70 1 25.34 | 38.75 | 24.06 
1948 22.19 | 22.06 | 24.80 | 24.1% | 25.12 26.38 | 22.97 | 39.90 | 23.08 
1949 22.10 | 21.y2 | 24.18 | 23.80 | 25.35 | 26.08 | 25.68 | 42.85 | 22.91 
1950 - | 22.20 | 22.61 | 24.62 | 24.72 | 25.47 | 25.66 | 27.55 | 46.52 | 23.29 
| a | 
(a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. (b) Tncluded with Senth Australia prior to 
1901. (c) Part of New South Wales prior to r911, (d) Rates based on revised mean population 


estimates shown on p. 527 are as follows :—1946—50, 37.89; 1947, 38.463; 1948, 37-773 1949, 38.65; 
1950, 40.44. 

Norr.—tThe birth-rates in the table above are based on live births registered in the respective States 
and Territories. Some years ago a large proportion of births in respect of which the mother’s usual 
residence was the Australian Capital Territory took yee in Queanbeyan, just over the New South Wales 
border, but with improved hospital facilities in the Territory the movement to outside hospitals rapidly 
diminished and has been reversed since 1939. The following rates, based on births ip respect of which 
the mother s usual residence is the Australian Capital Territory and on revised population figures, are a 
truer measure of birth-rates in the Australian Capital Territory :— 





Annual Average. Yoar. 
1926-1930 -_ -+ 22.45 1946 ea o° . 26.00 
1931~1935 oe «+ 19.53 1947 oe a ++ 25.66 
1936-1940 ee +. 19.29 1948 Sc 5:6 .. 25 99 
1941-1945 oe +. 23.06 1949 aie an +. 27.28 
3946~1950 ae ++ 27.10 1950 a Pe ++ 29.63 








The variations similarly caused in the birth-rates for the States and Northern Territory by referring 
the birth registrations to the State or Territory in which the mother was usually resident are shown by 
the following corrected rates for 1¢50:—New South Wales, 22.22 ; Victoria, 22.62; Queensland, 24.77. 
South Australia, 24.67; Western Austrailia, 25.50; Tasmania, 25.72; and Northern Territory, 28.15, 
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The preceding table shows a marked reduction in the crude birth-rate since 1861. 
The average annual rate, which for the five years ended 1865 was 42.44, fell to 27.67 
for the five years ended 1900. In the earlier years of the present century the rate 
fluctuated somewhat but from 1912, when 28.60 waa recorded, there was an almost 
continuous decline to the very low figure of 16-39 in 1934. The decline in the depression 
years was to some extent occasioned by the postponement of marriages, and with sub- 
sequent improvement in economic conditions the rate rose. Since 1940 the rate has 
increased quite appreciably owing to a continued improvement in the economic 
welfare of the community and the war-time boom in marriages. The latter resulted 
in an abnormal number of first births but investigation indicates that rates for births 
other than first were generally slightly higher than might have been expected from 
pre-war experience. The improvement in the birth-rate has been maintained since the 
end of the war despite some falling off in marriage rates.” 

4. Crude Birth-rates of Various Countries——The following table gives the crude 
birth-rates for Australia and each State in comparison with the rates for various other 
countries, 


CRUDE BIRTH-RATES (a) : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 




















Country. . 1908~13. | 1921-25. | 1926-30. | 1931-35. 1950, 
Egypt ae aes te a 43.6 43.0} 44.3 42.9 48.8 
Mexico... is ee e< (b) |(c) 31.9 36.7 43.1 45-7 
Ceylon... 6 ae ae 36.9 39.2 40.4 36.9 40.2 
Chile Pics = os «+ |(d) 39.9 39-4 41.6 33.6 32.4 
Yugoslavia ar a4 a6 (0) 35.0 34.2 31.8 30.2 
Japan oe ath aA 32.9 34.6 33-5 31.6 28.3 
Canada .. a in we (6) 27.4 24.1 21.4 27.1 
Greece. a ae (b) 23.0 30.2 29.5 {(e) 26.1 
Union of South Africa(f) ie «+ I(d) 31.9 27.1 25.9 24.1 25.7 
Argentine 3 a as 37.1 32.4 30.1 26.4 |(e) 24.9 
New Zealand (g)_ .. be Ee 26.5 22.2 19.7 17.0 24.6 
Finland .. are ae és 29.5 24.7 22.5 19.5 24.4 
Portugal .. an a 34.6 33-2 31.2 29.0 24.2 
United States of America Si ++ {(h) 25.1 22.5 19.7 |(t) 16.9 23.4 
Rumania .. an ot 43.1 37.9 35.2 32.9 |(j) 23.4 
Australia() a a ue 27.4 23.9; 21.0 16.9 233 
Tasmania(k) oe be 29.6 25.8) 22.3 19.9 25.7 
Western ‘Australia(k) oi a 28.9 22.9 21.5 18.4 25.5 
South Australia(k) - ax 27.1 22.7! 19.4 14.9 24.7 
Queensland(k) .. - “s 28.2 25.2 21.9 18.5 24.6 
Victoria(k) = bed 25.3 22.4 19.7 15.6 22.6 
New South Wales(k) oe = 28.2 24.7 21.8 17.3 22.2 
Czechoslovakia : ee ad 31.1 27.1 23.2 19.6 22.9 
Netherlands od ag ie 29.1 25.7 23.2 21.2 22.7 
Kire ex ~> ie a 23.1 20.3 20.1 19.4 21.0 
France .. 2 oe oe 19.5 19.3 18.2 16.5 20.4 
Spain a ae 3s os 32.1 29.8 28.5 27.1 19.9 
Italy ay ae 3 oa 32.4 29.8 26.8 23.8 19.6 
Norway .. ie os on 26.0 22.2 18.0 15.2 19.3 
Hungary .. nae “s «+ Hd) 34.3 29.4 26.0 22.4 (2) 19.1 
Denmark .. ia ‘gt = 27.1 22.3 19.4 17.7 18.6 
Switzerland a “ ee 24.7 19.5 17.6 16.4 18.1 
Belgium .. re we a 23.4 20.4 18.6 16.8 16.5 
Sweden .. a 24.4 19.1 15.9 14.1 16.4 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland . . 24.6 20.4 17.2 15.5 16.1 
Northern Ireland . ae és 23.1 23.1 21.2 20.0 20.9 
Scotland. . ae a 26.2 23.0 20.0 18.2 17-7 
England and Wales ae ie 24.9 19.9 16.5 15.0 15.7 
Austria... oy ++ {(d) 24.9 22.2 17.6 14.4 15.6 
(a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. (a) Not available. (ce) 1922-25. 
(d) 1911-13. (2) 1949. ‘(f) White population only. (g) Excludes Maoris. (A) 1915. 


(i) 1933-35. (9) 1947. {£) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. @ 1948. 
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5. Fertility-rates——The principal demographic factors affecting the ievel of crude 
birth-rates are the proportion of women of child-bearing age in the population and the 
proportion of such women who are married. These factors may vary considerably at 
different periods and for different countries, and a population with a high proportion of 
married women of child-bearing age will have a much higher crude birth-rate than one 
with a low proportion, although the fertilities of the two populations may be identical. 


In order to compare fertilities, births are sometimes related to the number of women 
of child-bearing age or, alternatively, nuptial births are related to the number of married 
women of child-bearing age. Thus births are related to potential mothers, giving the 
fertility-rate. : 


The following table sets out for certain periods, commencing with 1880-82, the 
number of births per thousand of mean population, the number of births per thousand 
women of child-bearing age and the number of nuptial births per thousand married 
women of child-bearing age. For purposes of this table the child-bearing age has been 
taken to be 15-44 years inclusive, but births to mothers who were stated to be under 
15 or over 44 years have been included in the compilations. 


CRUDE BIRTH-RATES AND FERTILITY-RATES : AUSTRALIA, 











Average Annual Rates. Index Nos. (Base: 1880-82 = 100). 
Fertility-rates. Fertility-rates. 

Period. Nuptial Nuptial 

Baa Births ouce Births Births 
T 1,000 er 1,000 eT 1,000 

rate. (a) Married rate. (a) Ayouien Married 

Women aged 15-44 Women 

aged 15-44 Years. aged 15-44 

Years. Years. 

1880-82 as 35-3: 170 321 100 100 100 
1890-92 . 34-5 159 332 98 94 103 
1900-02 oe 27.2 117 235 77 69 73 
IgTtO-12 Pia 27.2 117 236 77 69 74 
1920-22 ee 25.0 107 197 71 63 61 
1932-34 . 16.7 71 131 47 42 4: 
1946-48 ae 23.6 104 167 67 61 52 














(a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. 


The table above shows how increasing proportions both of women of child-bearing 
age and of married women of child-bearing age inflate the crude birth-rate. Thus while 
the nuptial] birth-rate for married women increased by only 27 per cent. over the period 
1932-34 to 1946-48 the crude birth-rate rose by 41 per cent. owing principally to the 
greatly increased number of marriages during that period. 


6. Age-specific Fertility-rates for Females.— So long as customary ages at marriage 
do not change drastically, the main demographic factor affecting the number of births 
is the age composition of the potential mothers in the population. Within the child- 
bearing group the fertility of women of different ages varies considerably and a clearer 
view of the fertility of the population can be obtained from an examination of what are 
known as ita age-specific fertility-rates, that is, the number of births to women of specified 
ages per thousand women of those particular ages. 


Age-specific fertility-rates are frequently expressed in age-groups as well as in single 
ages. The following table sets out age-specific fertility-rates for Australia over the period 
Ig21 to 1950 in five-yearly age-groups. 
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AGE-SPECIFIC ee : AUSTRALIA. 











cee 1921. | 1926, 1931. | 1936. | 1941. | 1946. | 1947. 1948. 19.49. 1950. 
t 
T§-19 .. 12,83 14.02 | 13.08 12.18 11.90 } 12.63 15.36 16.49 17.41 | 18.11 
20-24 .. 65.45 60.23: 53.08 50.33 59-42 | 73.52 80.68 79.14 82.11 84.32 
25-29 .. 82.24 76.82 62.47 i 62.02 70.78 | 89.51 90.08 87.50 88.13 90.53 
30-34 .. 68.50 61.90 | 51.25: 46.33 49-72 | 65.03 63.76 61.26 59.30 | 60.34 
35-39 -- | 49.48 | 43-55 | 33-23 | 28.89 , 28.69 | 37.43 | 36.48] 34.11 | 33.32; 33.89 
40-44 .. 21.66 17.63, 13.61} 10.19 | 9.52 | 13.87 TI. 44 10.92 10.24 10.35 
45-49 .. | 2.10 r.90! 1.45 Rar, .80 | 1.03 80 76 .80 73 
1 f ' 


(a) Number ‘of female births per 1,000 women in men ineachage-sroup. SS age-group. 


The table above indicates that the most fertile age-group is 25-29 years. The 
decline in fertility between 1921 and 1936 was general but was more pronounced in the 
older aye-groups. During the period 1936 to 1950 a rise in fertility occurred in all but 
the oldest age-group. 


7. Gross and Net Reproduction Rates for Females.—-A single measure of reproduction 
known as the gross reproduction rate is obtained by adding together the specific fertility- 
rates for each single age in the child-bearing group. This measure indicates the number of 
female children who would be born on the average to women living right through the child- 
bearing period, if the conditions on which the rate is based continue. The rate is un- 
affected by the age composition of the potential mothers, and consequently it shows 
more clearly than the crude birth rate the reproductive propensity of the population. 
It is, however, an imperfect measure of reproduction because it does not take into account 
the females who fail to live from birth to the end of the reproductive period. A more 
accurate measure of this nature is obtained by multiplying the specific fertility-rates by 
the number of females in the corresponding age-group of the stationary or life table 
population and summing the products. Allowance is thus.made for the effect of mortality 
and the result is known as the net reproduction rate. The net reproduction rate indicates 
the average number of female children who would. be horn to women during their lifetime 
if they were subject at each age to the fertility and mortality rates on which the cal- 
culation is based. A constant net reproduction rate of unity indicates that the population 
will ultimately become stationary. If it continues greater than unity, the population. will 
ultimately increase, if less than unity, it will ultimately decrease. The following. table 
should be read in the light of the comment which follows it and of the index of fertility 
in paragraph 9 hereof. 


GROSS AND NET REPRODUCT(ON RATES : AUSTRALIA. 



































Gross Net f Gross Net Beprotuesion 
< att is ate, 
Year. duaion | duction Year. cieien |e 
Rate. Rate. } te. (f) } (9) 
1 
881 (a) 2.65 I. 88 1940 I.100 1.004 1.042 
I8qI (a) 2.30 ey 1.73 || 1941 1.154 1.053 1.004 
IgoI (a) 1.74 |(c) 1.39 |, 1942 1.156 1.056 1.096 
I9QII . 1.705 '(d) 1.4211] 1943 1.257 1.148 I.IQ1 
1921 1.511 j(e) 1.313]] 1944 1.289 1.176 | 1.221 
1931 T.141 |(f) 1.039]! 1945 1.337 1.220 | 1.267 
1936... 1.060 |(f)0.967]| 1946 1.455 | 1.328] 1.379 
1937... 1.075 |(f)o.98r}) 1947 1.493 | 1.364 1.416 
1938... | 1.069 \(f)o. oe 19:3 1.451 ae 1.376 
1939 . | 4¥,080 |(f)0.986]] 1949 1.457 1.382 
| | 1950 I.491 1.364 
(a) Approximate only. (b) 1881-1890 mort tity experience used. (c) 1891-1900 mortality 
experience used. (d) 1901-1910 mortality experience used. (e) 1920-1922 mortality experience 
usod, (f) 1932-1934 mortality experience used. (7) 1946-48 mortality experience used. 


NoTE.—Itis not strictly correct to assume, as above, that a particular age-specific fertility rate can be 
applied to a hyothetical group of women reaching that age, without taking account of previous fertility 
and marriage experiences. Reproduction rates are, there fore, somewhat unreliable when birth and 
Marriage rates have been changing. The indexes of marriage fertility shown on the next page are also 
of doubtful reliability in similar circumstances. 
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Since 1881 there has been a substantial downward trend in both rates, but the gross 
rate has fallen considerably more than the net, showing that the decline in fertility has 
been offset to some extent by a decline in mortality. The net reproduction rate was 
below unity over the period 1932 to 1939, and if the low level of those years were to 
continue, ultimate population decline would be certain. The progressive rise in both 
gross and net reproduction rates from 1939 to 1947 has been due largely to abnormally 
high marriage rates. Fluctuations in marriage rates affect both gross and net reproduction 
rates substantially. When fluctuations in marriage rates are transient, reproduction 
rates calculated as above are not valid as indicators of relative fertility nor of the extent 
to which population willreplace itself. The fertility of marriages is measured in paragraph 
9 below. 

8. Gross and Net Reproduction Rates of Various Countries.—In the following table a 
comparison is given of the gross and net reproduction rates recorded for various countries. 


GROSS AND NET REPRODUCTION RATES: VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 



































Reproduction | Reproduction 
Rate. | Rate. 
Country. Period. Country. Period. 

Gross. | Net. Grogs. | Net. 
Canada <e 1948 1.67 | (a) || France es 1947 1.46 | 1.31 
New Zealand(b) 1949 1.62 | 1.51 || Denmark a 1947 | 1.40 | 1.27 
United States of ' Switzerland .. 1946 1.29 | 1.16 
America(c) .. 1948 1.54 | 1.46 |} Sweden axe 1947 | 1.21 | I.13 
Netherlands .. 1949 1.56 | 1.43 |} Portugal a 1949 1.55 | 1.13 
Finland sa 1948 1.67 | 1.40 || Norway a 1948 1.23 | 1.13 

Eire... .. | 1945-47 | 1.63 | 1.38 || England and 
Australia is. 1950 | 1.49 | 1.36 Wales ks 1948 | 1.16 + 1.07 
Scotland ee 1947 1.50 | 1.35 || Belgium is 1948 1.19 | 1.00 

‘ | 
(a) Not available. (0) Excludes Maoris. (c) White population only. 


In comparing the reproduction rates of the countries shown above allowance should 
be made for any differences in years as the rates for any one country from year to year are 
affected by variations in the incidence of marriage. 

9. Fertility of Marriages.—In issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 35 estimates 
of the fertility of marriages were published. These were calculated by relating the births 
of one five-yearly period to the marriages in the preceding five years (see Official Year 
Book No. 35, p. 329). Since the publication of that issue, an improved method has been 
formulated for measuring current marriage fertility by relating nuptial confinements in 
each year to the marriages from which they could have resulted. Confinements of women 
of a certain number of years duration of marriage are related to the number of marriages 
taking place that number of years previously. The table below sets out this index of 
current fertility per marriage in respect of confinements in the individual yeare shown. 


FERTILITY OF MARRIAGES : AUSTRALIA. 











ph ami _ ae es asa 
onune- nine- Te) a 
Year. ments per Year. ments per Year. menta per 
Marriage. Marriage. Marriage. 
1936.. 2.28 1941... as 2.19 1946.. en 2.55 
1937.. 2.27 1942.. B65 2.12 1947.. Ke 2.55 
1938.. 2.22 1943.. 2.21 1948.. a8 2.44 
1939.. 2.20 -1944.. 2.28 1949.. oe 2.45 
1940.. 2.18 - || 1945.. 2.36 Ig50.. a 2.56 








Note.—Se Note at foot of p. 587. 
The figure for a particular year gives the estimated number of children which a 
marriage would produce according to the fertility conditions of that year. It will be 
noted that there was an almost continuous decline to 1942, but a pronounced increase 
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from 1943 to 1946. Comparing this index with the net reproduction rate it is evident 
that the rise in the latter since 1935 has been caused by a rise in the marriage rate, due 
firstly to the postponed depression marriages, and secondly to war-time marriages, and 
only in the last six years to any increase in the fertility of marriages. The figures for 
1949 and 1950 present a somewhat inflated index as many of the births which have been 
used to calculate the index relate to marriages of immigrants which took place overseas 
and are consequently not included in Australian marriage records. 


ro. Masculinity of Live Births.—The masculinity of live births, i.e., the number of 
males born for every 100 female births, has remained fairly stable for Australia at about 
105. But when the number of births for which masculinity is being calculated is small 
(for example, State totals), considerable variation is shown. For 1950 the figures ranged 
from 98.55 in the Northern Territory to 107.51 in Tasmania. The averages for the ten 
years 1941-50 were as follows :—New South Wales, 105.49; Victoria, 105.47; Queens- 
land, 105.49; South Australia, 105.78 ; Western Australia, 104.27; Tasmania, 104.45; 
Australia, 105.38. The following table shows the figures for Australia for each ten-year 
period from 1901 to 1950 and for each year 1947 to 1950 :-— 


MASCULINITY(a) OF LIVE BIRTHS REGISTERED : AUSTRALIA. 


| 
Particulars. IgOI-I0. catia gaeioal 193I-40./ 1941-50. 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 











Total Births .. 105.22 | 105.27 | 105.55 | 105.12 | 105.38 | 105.93 | 105.36 | 104.78 | 105.46 
Ex-nuptial Births} 104.08 | 105.25 | 105.16 | 105.36 | 105.34 | 101.75 | 103.55 | ror.20 | 105.38 








(a) Number of mates born for every 100 female births. 


11. Ex-nuptial Live Births.—(i) General. Since 1901 the highest proportion of 
ex-nuptial births recorded in any one year was in 1905 when there were 6,545 ex-nuptial 
births representing 6.24 per cent. of total births. Since then the proportion has declined 
steadily. The largest number of ex-nuptial births was recorded in 1946 when 7,613 
were registered, but this number represented only 4.32 per cent. of total births. The 
lowest proportion was 3.78 per cent. in 1940. 

The variations in the proportions of ex-nuptial births as between the individual 
States and Territories for 1950 are shown below. Corresponding figures for 1949 may be 
obtained from Demography Bulletin No. 67. 


EX-NUPTIAL LIVE BIRTHS : NUMBER AND PROPORTION, 1950. 





Particulars. N.5.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust.| W. Aust.) Tas. N.T. A.C.T. | Aust. 
Number .. | 2,914 | 1,617 | 1,428 476 525 283 54 27 75324 
Proportion of | % % % % % % 0 


Q 
Total Births | 4.07 | 3.25 | 4.92 | 2.75 3.69 3-91 | 13.14 | 2.83 3.84 





The number and proportion of ex-nuptial births at intervals from 1901 to 1950 are 
as follows :— 


EX-NUPTIAL LIVE BIRTHS : NUMBER AND PROPORTION, AUSTRALIA. 


Annual) Average. 


























Particulars. 1946. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. 
I90I- | 19TI- } 1921- |} 1931— |} 1941- 
10, 20. 30. 40. 50. 
Number of Ex- ; 
nuptial 
Births 6,498 | 6,836 | 6,238 | 5,133 , 6,780 | 7,613 | 7,263 | 7.173 | 7.372 | 7.324 
Proportion of | % % % % % % % % %, % 
Total Births | 6.05 | 5.22 | 4.66 | 4.40 | 4.13 | 4.32 | 3-98 | 4.03 | 4.07 | 3.84 


It is, of courso, possible that the number of ex-nuptia]l births is somewhat 
understated owing to diffidence in proclaiming the fact of ex-nuptiality. 


2 
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{ii) Rate of Ex-nuptiality. A further comparison is obtained by calculating the 
number of ex-nuptial births per thousand of the single, widowed and divorced female 
population between the ages of 15 and 45 years. On this basis the number of ex-nuptial 
births per 1,000 unmarried women of ages 15 to 45 has been found to be as follows :— 
1880-82, 14.49; 1890-92, 15.93; IQ00-02, 13.30; IQIO-12, 12.533; 1920-22, 10.503 
1932-34, 6.96; and 1946-48, 11.56. 

(iii) Comparison of Rates. The following table, showing the relative proportions of 
ex-nuptial and nuptial births to the total population, discloses a much greater proportional 
reduction in the ex-nuptial birth-rate than in the nuptial rate :— 


CRUDE EX-NUPTIAL, NUPTIAL, AND TOTAL BIRTH-RATES(a) : AUSTRALIA. 























Annual Average. 
Birth-rate. 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 
tie zel I9g11-—20.} 192I~—30.] 1931-40.) 1941-50. 
Ex-nuptial 1.60 | 1.39 | 1.04] 0.76} 0.90] 0.96 0.93 0.93 | 0.90 
Nuptial .. ; 24.91% | 25.18 | 21.40 | 16.47 | 20.98 | 23.10 | 22.15 | 21.98 | 22.39 
Total .. | 26.51 | 26.57 | 22.44 | 17.23 | 21.88 | 24.06 | 23.08 | 22.91 | 23.29 





(a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. 


12. Legitimations.—In the several States Acts have heen passed to legitimize 
children born before the marriage of their parents, provided that no legal impediment to 
the marriage existed at tho time of birth. On registration in accordance with the 
provisions of the Legitimation Acts, any child who comes within tho scope of their 
purposes, born hefore or after the passing thereof, is deemed to be legitimate from birth 
by the post-natal union of its parents, and entitled to the status of offspring born in 
wedlock. During 1949 and 1950 the numbers of children legitimized in Australia were 
867 and 922 respectively, compared with 833 in 1939. 


13. Multiple Births.—Among the total number of 190,591 live births registered in 
Australia in 1950 there were 186,198 single births, 4,329 twins, 57 triplets and 7 quadruplets. 
The number of cases of twins was 2,217, triplets:20 and of quadruplets 2, there being 
105 still-born twins, 3 still-born triplets and 1 still-born quadruplet. The total number 
of mothers was, therefore, 188,437, the proportion of mothers of twins being one in every 
85, of mothers of triplets one in every 9,422, and of mothers of all multiple births one in 
every 81 mothers. Multiple births occurred in 1.19 per cent. of confinements. 


The proportion of multiple births to iotal births does not vary greatly from year to 
year. 


MULTIPLE BIRTHS : AUSTRALIA. 





Annual Average. 

Particulars. 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. 
rg1tI— | Ig21- : 

20. 30. 


194I- 
50. 


193I- 
40. 











Mothers of Multiple Births .. | 1,387 | 1,420 
y % 


1,220 | 1,844 | 2,030 | 1,938 | 2,037 | 2,239 
9 

0 ‘oO 

Proportion of ‘Cotal Mothers | 1.06 | 1.07 


% | % | % | % % 


1.06 | 1.13 | 1.12 | 1.10 | 1.14 | 1.19 

















14. Ages of Parents.—The relative ages of the parents of children registered in 1949 
and 1950 have been tabulated separately for male and female births, multiple births 
being distinguished from single births. For total births and for multiple births the 
relative single ages of parents are shown in Demography Bulletins Nos. 67 and 68. In the 
present work the exigencies of space allow only the insertion of a table for 1950 showing, 
in respect of all confinements, the relative ages of parents in groups of five years. 
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CONFINBMENTS : RELATIVE AGES OF PARENTS, AUSTRALIA, 1950. 

























































































1 
} Age of Mother (Years). 
Age of Father 
(Years), and Total. waa j alll see 
Type of Birth. | Ts. | ESTED: | 20-24. | 25-29. | 30-34. | 35-39. | 40-44. | 43. 8RO | cee 
Single 1,019 I 752 255 Ir ‘a os as 
Under 20 Telas : 7 Aa 6 I . is ee Pi 
Single 26,191 3 | 5,013 | 17,913 | 3,004 219 36 3 
20-24 ..4 Twins 227 . 32 155 34 4 I I 
Triplets 3 +e - I 2 rs ae : 
Single 56,920 I | 1,974 | 23,992 | 26,850 | 3,656 414 30 3 
25-29 ..4 Twins 595 . 17 227 299 49 2 I o 
Triplets I 3 oe ahs I ae . 
Single 43,330 - 346 | 6,408 | 19,394 | 14,674 | 2,339 166 a as 
Twins 557 a I 53 247 221 33 2 wih ae: 
59-345 Triplets 7 ae oe I 2 3 I a a an 
Quadruplets t de we oe I ae aia as oe ae 
Single 29,537 24 Irs | 1,717 | 6,867 | 11,625 | 8,421 784 8 
35-39 ..4 Twins 437 an ee 18 87 175}. 141 16 is 
Triplets 5 aye a ot ee 3 2 AP 
Siugle | 14,389 + 27 437 | 1,871 | 3,979 | 5,762 | 2,259 54 
40-44 ..4 Twins 215 a I 2 20 6r 103 28 ae 
Triplets 3 _ 3 ais ed I 2 
Single 5,392 +. 5 123 504 | 1,124 | 2,004 | 1,440 195 
Twins 77 a oe I 5 14 36 2I Ae 
45-499 Triplets I ee ie o ae se I 
Quadruplets I aN oie ne ds ie I 
Single 1,571 oe 4 39 136 303 567 476 46 
50-54 ..4 Twins x8 be are a 4 4 7 3 “6 as 
Triplets Ne ee os a aa ee ine ae os wa 
Single 447 oe +2 Io 22 95 160 135 23 
55-59 ++ Twins 4 an oe oe oe I 3 oa on 
Single 155 . . 3 12 26 55 50 9 
60-64 .. {pane 5 os i I oe I I 2 ai 
65 and f Singte 62 . I 2 6 1X 24 14 4 
over Twins 3. a ta ae rr és 3 ana os 
Not Stated Single I we x 
Single 179,015 5 | 8,240 | 50,899 | 58,677 | 35,712 | 19,779 | 5,357 346 
Mothers | Twins 2,145 on 57 458 696 530 330 74 - 
of Triplets 20 o a 2 5 7 6 
Nuptial ) Quadru- 
Children | plets 2 ais ee es I va I re ah 
‘Total 181,132 5 | 8,297 } 51,359 | 59,379 | 36,249 | 20,116 } 5,431 346] . 
Eee. f Single 7,183 | 43. | 1,579 | 2,297 | 1,490 925 602 209 32 7 
nuptial Twins 725s 7 ar 19 14 9 2 . . 
Children Total 75255 | 43 | 1,586 | 2,318 | 1,509 939 611 2ur 32 6 
| 
(Single | 186,198! 48 | 9,819 | 53,196 | 60,167 | 36,637 | 20,381 | 5,566 378 6 
Total Twins 2,217; .. 64 479 715 544 339 76 — a 
Mothers Triptets 20 = yy 2 5 7 6 ch 
z Quadru- ( 
plets 2 on oe ni I ee I 
Total a i 188,437 | 48 | 9,883 | 53,677 | 60,888 | 37,188 | 20,727 | 5,642 378 6 
| 





15. Birthplaces of Parents.—Tables showing birthplaces of parents of children whose 
births were registered during 1949 and 1950 appear in Demography Bulletins Nos. 67 and 
68 respectively. 

16, Occupation of Fathers.—Tables showing occupations of the fathers of all nuptial 
children registered in 1949 and 1950 appear in Demography Bulletins Nos. 67 and 68 
respectively. 

17. Age, Duration of Marriage and Issue of Mothers.—{i) General. The total number 
of nuptial confinements resulting in live births in 1950 was 181,182, comprising 179,015 
single births, 2,145 cases of twins, 20 cases of triplets and 2 cases of quadruplets. The 
tables relating to previous issue exclude the issue of former marriages and still-born 
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children. On the other hand, they include children by the same father which were born 
to the mother prior to the marriage. Children born at the present confinement areincluded 
in the total issue shown. 

The tables below are shown in summarized form, more complete details for 1949 
being given in Demography Bulletin No. 67 and for 1950 in Demography Bulletin No. 68. 

(ii) Duration of Marriage and Issue of Mothers. The following table shows that 
in 1950 the duration of marriage of mothers of nuptial children ranged from less than one 
year up to 33 years, and that the average family increased fairly regularly with the 
duration of marriage. The average issue of married mothers who bore children in 1950 
was 2.39 compared with 2.37 in 1949, 2.35 in 1948, 2.31 in 1947 and 2.36 in 1946. 
RUPTIAL CONFINEMENTS : DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS, 

AUSTRALIA, 1950. 




















st Duration 
geet sc secon d Total Average of a ae Total Average 
Moun” \ Mothers. Issue. Issue. Niveatey Mothers. | [ssue- Issue. 
o-1 .. | 23,907 | 24,348 1.02 18-19 ant 878 5,281 6.01 
1-2 .. | 23,652 ; 28,317 | “1.20 19-20 a 678 4,398 6.49 
2-3 .+ | 21,456 | 35,842 1.67 
3-4 .. | 20,041 | 40,329 2.01 |} 20-21 ae 594 3,972 6.69 
4-5 .. | 16,138 | 36,876 2.29 || 21-22 ua 404 | 2,806 6.95 
| 22-23 as 312 | 2,320 7.44 
5-6 .. | 12,282 | 30,855 2.51 | 23-24 <a 214 1,661 7.76 
6-7 .. | 10,180 | 27,674 2.72 | 24-25 oe 119 921 7-74 
7-8 <n 9,926 | 29,062 2.93 | . 
8-9 ae 9,279 | 29,271 3.15 || 25-26 ie 77 636 8.26 
9g-I0 a 7,288 | 24,697 3.39 | 26-27 ue 50 383 7.66 
i| 27-28 AF 25 | 188 7.52 
10-11 id 6,042 | 22,206 3.68 || 28-29 Po 131° 109 8.38 
YI-12 lek 4,272 | 16,893 3.95 | 29-30 hee 2 16 8.00 
12-13 a 3,542 | 15,002 4.24 
13-14 “ 2,947 | 13,273 4-50 || 30-31 
14-15 .. | 2,406 | 11,458 4.76 31-32 S33 ie 5 fi 
32-33 ne I 8 8.00 
15-16 a 1,866 9,406 5.04 
1-17, «ws | «4458 ] 7,919] 5-43 
17-18 ee 1,133 6.447 5-69 Total .. | 181,182 | 432,574} 2.39 




















(iii) Age and Average Issue of Mothers. The following table shows the average 
number of children born to mothers of different ages. In the younger ages there ia, 
naturally, little difference in the average number of children to each mother from year to 
year, but with the increase of the age of the mother the number of issue has fallen in 
comparison with past years. The average issue of mothers of all ages recorded for 1950 
(namely 2.39) is 26.5 per cent. below the average of 3.25 for the years 1911-20. 


AGE AND AVERAGE ISSUE OF MOTHERS: AUSTRALIA. 























Age of Mother (Years). 
Period. 
Under z0.' 20-24. | 25-29. | 30-34 | 35-39. | 40-44. pikes All Ages. 
IglI-20 .. ; 1.21 | 1.75 2.61 3-74 5.11 6.69 8.16 3.25 
192I-30 .. | 1.20 1.71 2.46 3.48 4.80 6.27 7-74 3.04 
1931-40 .. 1.20 1.68 2.30 3.19 4.41 5.89 7.40 2.71 
1941-50 .. 1.17 1.56 2.15 2.85 3.67 4-79 6.19 2.37 
1941 1.20 1.59 2.11 2.86 3.91 5-35 7.0L 2.40 
1942 -. | 1.18 1.57 2.12 2.86 3.85 5.26 6.82 2.39 
1943 -. 4 1.18 1.53 2.09 2.81 3.75 5.07 6.86 2.35 
1944 eae ep a 1.56 2.15 2.84 3.69 4.89 6.18 2.42 
1945 1.16 1.55 2.15 2.84 3-63 4.82 6.18 2.42 
1946 1.15 1.54 2.13 2.81 3.60 4.60 6.04 2.36 
1947 ae 1.14 1.50 2.11 2.81 3-61 4.62 6.03 2.31 
1948 sis 1.17 1.56 2.20 2.87 3.61 4.56 5-49 2.35 
1949 ae 1.19 1.59 2.21 2.93 3.64 4.54 5.89 2.37 
1950 as 1.20 | 1.63 2.24 2.93 3.65 4-52 5.51 2.39 
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(iv) Previous Issue of Mothers, Various Ages. A classification of mothers by age 
group and previous issue is given for 1950 ir the following table. Corresponding figures 
for 1949 appear in Demography Bulletin No. 67. : 


NUPTIAL CONFINEMENTS : AGE OF MOTHER AND PREVIOUS ISSUE, AUSTRALIA, 
































1950. 
eee. Age of Mother (Years.) rots 
Issue. ace = : and Mothers. 
36: 4. | 25-29. | 30-34. | 35-39. | 40-44. ‘Over. 
° | 6,838 | 28,064 | 17,479 6,216 2,793 658 | 33 | 62,081 
I 1,335 | 16,710 | 22,383 | 10,639 | 4,049 770 35 | 55.921 
2 115 {| 5:%27 | 12,196} 9,147 | 4,475 939 42 | 32,041 
3 14 | 1,183] 4,599 | 5,262 | 3,511 844 47 | 15,460 
4 220 1,724 2,470 2,018 633 37 7,102 
5 43 661 1,259 1,227 438 31 3,659 
6 8 224| 643 774 343 32 | 2,024 
7 4 86 327 503 260 30 1,210 
8 ie ss 17 170 339 171 14 711 
9 uh as 7 67 192 145 14 425 
10 ei as 2 32 116 89 12 251 
1X a ie I 10 54 56 8 129 
12 the dhs ds 3 41 40 4 88 
13 os . a Ir 16 26 os 43 
14 a jee 2 3 9 5 19 
15 +e +. a5 as 4 5 1 10 
16 oo - . +. 2 I 3 
17 ae e Ae I I 2 a 4 
18 a ve os as ms I oe I 
Total 

Married 

Mothers 8,302 | 51,359 | 59,379 | 36,249 | 20,116 | 5,431 346 | 181,182 














(v) Previous Issue of Mothers of Twins, Triplets and Quadruplets. Figures regarding 
the previous issue of married mothers of twins in 1950 show that 577 mothers had no 
previous issue either living or deceased, 653 had one child previously, 450 had two previous 
issue, 209 three, 125 four, 49 five, 39 six, 13 seven, 15 eight, 6 nine, 3 ten, 1 eleven, 
3 twelve and 2 thirteen. 

Of the 20 cases of nuptial triplets registered during 1950, 7 mothers had no previous 
issue, 2 had one, 4 had two, 4 had three, x had four, 1 had six and 1 had eight previous 
isaue. Of the two cases. of quadruplets in 1950, 1 mother had one previous child and 
1 had three previous children. 
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18. Nuptial First Births.—(i) Duration of Marriage. The following table shows the 
interval between marriage and first birth for 1911-20, 1921-30, 1931-40, 1941-50, 1948, 
1949 and 1950. In cases of twins and triplets, the first live born child only is enumerated. 


FIRST BIRTHS : DURATION OF MARRIAGE, AUSTRALIA. 





Annual Average. ! 
































’ i 
Duration | | 
Or | | 1948. 1949. 1950. 
Marriage. IQII-20. | 1921-30. | 1931-40. | 1941-50. | | 
Nomper or First Bintas. 
Underi month .. 465 305° 301 | 218 241 | 213 | 248 
1 month ee 535 | 496 412 285 312 |; 298 296 
2 months eae 760 ' 719 626 419° 409 ' 470 479 
3 0 . 996 1,013 967. 646 | 757 jor 727 
4 $5 ae 1,227! 1,333 1,367 ; 986 , 1,116 1,084 1,144 
5 on ee 1,551 | 1,809 2,008 | 1,583 1,977 1,820 1,932 
6 oy -- 1,993 2,397 2,812 2,478 | 2,989 = 2,874 | 2,884 
7. oe 1,785 |; 2,219 2,184 2,207 ; 2,632 2,353 2,312 
8, 1,562 | 1,530 1,417 2,104 | 2,366 2,087 2,165 
9  » +» | 3,517) 3,253 2,668 4,298 | 4,779 4,677 4,509 
10 4 «+ 2,877. 2,907 2,202, 3.447 | 4,020 = 3,902 | 3,811 
isf«&y, -.) 2,018 | 2,152 1,836 | 2,896 3,311. 3,255 3,240 
Total underz year ; 19,286 | 20,193 ; 18,800 | 21,567 | 24,900 ' 23,734 | 23,747 
I-2 years -- | 8,563. 10,133 10,595 17,762 , 19,277 19,425 | 19,302 
2-3 ie 2,626 ' 3,369 4,319 , 8,028 , 6,792 7750 8,271 
3-4» ++ 12301 1743: 2,214 ' 4.361) 3,311 3.448 | 4,798 
4-5 ae 700 | 941° 1,205 ; 2,569 2,224 1,885 2,132 
5-10 ,, ee 980 * 1,446 1,766 : 35936 | 4,938 3,991 3,676 
10-15 5 a 168 | 240 280 , 501 564 601 643 
1§--20 ,, 22 34 } 47° 48 | 80 81: 71 95 
20 years and over .. 8. 3: 7 | 14 E25) 22 17 
Total .. .+ » 33,595 | 38,120 | 39,243 | 58,818 | 61,799 1 60,927 | 62,081 
Proportion oF TotaL First Bmrus. 
Wit Set oe Ie % % % 

Underi month ..' 1.39, 0.96; 0.77! 0.37 0.39 0.35 0.40 
1 month 1.59! 1.30 1.05 '' 0.49 0.50 0.49 0.48 
2 mouths ve 2.26 1.89' 1.59 0.7% 0.65 0.77 0.977 
36. 355 | 2.96, 2.66) 2.46! 1.10 1,22 1.15 1.17 
qf : 3-65 3.50 | 3.48 | 1.68 1.81 1.78 1.84 
5 5 i 4.62 6 4.75 5-12; 2.69 3.20 2.99 3.11 
6% | 5.93] 6.29} 7.16} 4.21 4.84 4-72 4.65 
T 4 ' 5.32 5-82 | 5.57 | 3-75 4.26 3.86 3-72 
8 | 4-65 4-01; 3.61 3-58 3.83 3-42 3.49 
9 » 10.47 8.53 6.80 7.31 7.73 7.68 7.26 
Io ,, i 8.56 7.63 5.61 5.86 6.50 6.40 6.14 
ty, ij) Gor’ 5 64) 4.68 4.92 5.36 5.34 5.22 
Total under! year 57.41 | 52.98 | 47.90 | 36.67 | 40.29] 38.95 | 38.25 
1-2 years . 25.49 | 26.58 | 27.00 | 30.20 31.19 31.88 31.09 
2-30 ons 7.82 8.84 | ar.or ! 13.65 10.99 12.72 13.32 
3-4 oo» 3-66: 4.57 5-64) 7-41 5.30 5.66 6.76 
4-5» 2.08 | 2.47) 3.07 4-37 | 3.60] 3.09) 3-44 
5~19 ,, ° i 2.92: 3.79 | 4.50 6.69 7.5t 6.55 5.92 
IO~15 +» -. | 0.50, 0.63) 0.74, 0.85 0.91 0.99 1.04 
15-20 ,, +) |  O.TO! 0.12; 0.12 | OTH 0.13 0.42 0.15 
20 years and over .. 0.02 0.02 0.02; 0.02 0.02 0.04 0.03 
Total .. -. | 100.00 | 100.00 }| 100.00 | 100.00 { 100.00 | 100.00 |{ 100,00 























The masculinity of nuptial first births in r950 was 105.28 compared with 105.46 for 
total births, : 

(ii) Age of Mother and Duration of Marriage. Tabulations showing single ages of 
mothers of nuptial first-born children in conjunction with duration of marriage are given 
for 1948, 1949 and. 1950 in Demography Bulletins Nos. 66 to 68.. 

(iii) Pirst Births Occurring within Nine Months of Marriage. The following table 
shows for 1948, 1949.and 1950 the number of children. born less than nine months after 
marriage to mothers in each age-group. For purposes of comparison details of births of 
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ex-nuptial children and of all first-born children are also shown together with the number 
of brides in each year within the age-groups used. The analysis of the figures shown in 
the table is intended to indicate the extent of ante-nuptial conception but the data are 
subject to the limitations that premature births which are not the result of ante-nuptial 
conception are included among the births which occurred less than nine months after 
marriage and the proportion of first births among ex-nuptial births is unknown. Subject 
to these limitations the total of nuptial births occurring less than nine months after 
marriage and all ex-nuptial births may be taken as indicating the extent of ante-nuptial 
conception. The difference from the true figures is probably not significant, especially 
in the lower age-groups. 

Three-fifths of first births to married mothers under 20 years of age are conceived 
before marriage whilst at ages 20-24 years the proportion is one-fifth and at ages 25-29 
years about one-tenth. If all ex-nuptial births are included as first births then almost 
70 per cent. of first births to mothers aged under 20 years are conceived out of wedlock. 
In the age-group 20-24 years the proportion is over 25 per cent. and in the age-group 
25-29 years over 16 per cent. 


FIRST BIRTHS : AGE OF MOTHER AND DURATION OF MARRIAGE, AUSTRALIA. 





Age-group. (Years).(@) 
Particulars. : a : i Total. 
| nos | 20-24. . 25-29. 30-34. | 35-39- | 40-44. | 43.406 








945. i ' 
1. Nuptial births oc- \ 
curring less than 
9 months after 


marriage . No. 4,105 6,057. 1,691 618 248 68 3} 12,790 

. Total nuptial first 

births . No. 6,727 | 27,702 ,; 16,982 6,929 2,776 646 37 | 61,799 
3. Ex-nuptial births. . No. 1,617 2,351 1,436 930 568 200 19 1(6)7,121 





Proportion of 1 to2.. % 61.02 21.86 9.96 8.92 8.93 10.53 | 8.411 20.70 
Proportion of 1 to 4. % 31.10 17.10 13.18 11.33 7.90 3:69; 0.10 17.08 
Proportion ef I+3 to 

__ 243. ss % |_ 68.58 27-98 | 16.98 _ 19.70 24.40 | 31.68 - 39.29 28.81 


i 
4. Total brides .. No. | 13,200 | 35,428 | 12,827 55431 3,138 1,843 | 3,035 | 74,902 
| 


x. Nuptial Vitths oc- ; , F 
curring less than 
9 months -after 
































marriage No. | 4,060 | 5,530: 1,532 498 219 60 | 1] 11,900 
2. Total nuptial first ' i 
births .. .. No. | 6,678 | 27,737 | 16,943 6,208 | 2,674 653 34 | 60,927 
: Ex-nuptial births.. No. | “1,679 2,428 | 1,479 . 933 569 182 | 14 |(c)7,284 
Total Brides -. No. | 13,391 | 33,966: 12,351 5,095 3,187 1,873 } 3,136 | 72,999 
Proportion ofrto2.. % 60.80 19.94 9-04 8.02 8.19 9.19 2.94 19.53 
Proportion of 1to4.. % 30.32 16,28 12.40: 9.77 6.87 3.20 0,03 16.30 
Proportion of r + 3 to i | 
24+3. . % 68.67 26.38 | 16.34 1 20.04 24.30 28.98 31.25 28.12 
950 ee 7 
x. Nuptial ‘pitths oe- i 
curring less than t 
9 months after . Hl 
marriage No. 4:247 5,520 1,569. | 508: 272 2 ne 12,187 
2, Total nuptial first ' : 
births .. . No. 6,838 | 28,064 | 17,479 6,216 2,793 658 33 | 62,08r 
3. Ex-nuptial births. . No. 1,629 2,318 1,509 | 939 611 211 32 |(d)7,249 
4. Total Brides 7 AG. 13,909 | 35,087 | 12,464 5,248 | 3,428 | 2,085 | 3,378 | 75,599 
Proportion of 1 to 2. % 62.11 19.67 8.98 , 8.17 9.74 10.79 wie 19.63 
Proportion of 1 toa.. % 30.53 15.73 12.59 9.68 7.93 3-41 ite 16.12 
Proportion of 1 + 3 to : 
24+3.. een 69.40 25.80 16.21 20.22 | 25.94 32.45 | 49.23 28.03 
Proportion of : + 3 to i 
2+ 3-~ 
1911-20 ote % 81.22 49-37 28.37 25.50 30.89 37.01 49-49 43.70 
19ZI-30 a % 80.08 45.59 23-45 22.22 29.78 38.18 49.65 40.76 
1931-40. ge | 80.06] 44.75 | 20.49! 19.41 | 27.78 | 38.43 | 55.57 | 39-32 
wQ4I-50 we vo 69.12 27.30 14.94! 16.74 22.54 29.58 44-95 26.92 
1946 . % | 69.33 | 26.64 | 14.43 | 15.93 | 21-93 | 28.97 | 53.57 | 25.73 
1947 8 % 68.62 27.52 15.71 1 17.23 22.33 25.82 25.64 27.29 
1948 an @ 68.58 27.98 16.98 ' 19.70 24.40 31.638 39.29 28.81 
1949 ar % | 68.67 26.38 16.34 | 20.04 24.30 28.98 31.25 28.12 
1950 ee % 69.40 25.80 16.21 ; 20.22 25.94 32.45 | 49.23 28.03 
(a) Age, In years, of mothers at birth of first child, age of brides at marriage. (b) Excludes 
2 births, age of mother not stated. (c) Excludes 5 births, age of mother not stated. {d) Excludes 


6 births, age of mother not stated. 
NoTE.—In cases of multiple first births, only one “child i is included. 
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19. Still-births.—Registration of still-births is not compulsory in all Australian States. 
It has been compulsory in Western Australia since 14th January, 1908 ; in the Australian 
Capital Territory since 1st January, 1930; in New South Wales since rst April, 1935, and 
in South Australia since 1st May, 1937. In Victoria, Queensland and Tasmania regis- 
tration is not enforced but some information is obtained by notification of still-births 
for various purposes. Because registration is not compulsory in all States detailed 
statistics of still-births for Australia as a whole cannot be compiled. 


The number of still-births in each State and Territory, as recorded by the means 
outlined above, during the last four years are as shown in the following table :— 


STILL-BIRTHS. 





Number. Per 1,000 of all Births (Live and Still). 





State or Territory. 


1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 1947. 1948. 1948, 1950. 

















New South Wales as 1,466 1,326 1,279 | 1,406 | 20.69 19.34} 18.25 19.26 
Victoria «i ae 95r go2 997 ; 963 19.68 19.19 18.98 18.96 
Queensland .. a (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 

South Australia oe 387 374 338 325 23.17 23.02 20.63 18.43 
Western Australia ae 304 266 268 | 240 | 23.07] 20.16] 19.45 16.59 
Tasmania ase Ss 187 179 159 138 25.52 25.01 21.87 18.70 
Northern Territory ics (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) a a 

Aust. Cap. Territory 10 17 14 II 15.04 | 22.9% 16,81 1r.40 





(a) Not available. 


§ 3. Mortality. 


1. Number of Deaths.—(i) Year, 1950. “The following table shows the number of 
deaths, male and female, registered in each State during the year :— 


DEATHS, 1950. 








Sex. N.S.W. ; Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust) Tas. N.T. A.C.T. Aust. 








Males’... | 17,565 | 11,781 | 6,160 | 3,721 | 3,022 | 1,318 83. FO | 43,720 
Females .. | 13,400 | 10,560 | 4,239 | 3,019 | 2,036] 1,148 13 52 | 34,467 





Persons .. | 30,965 | 22,341 | 10,399 | 6,740 | 5,058 | 2,466 96 122 | 78,187 
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(ii) Years 1861 to 1950. A summary of the total number of deaths in each State 
and Territory since 1861 is given in the following table :— 















































DEATHS. 
Period, | N.S. W. | Victoria. | Q‘land. [s. Aust. | W. Aust./ Tas. N.T. | aor. | Aust, 
ANNUAL AVERAGES. 
1861-1865 6,312 | 9,890 | 1,150 | 2,168 279 | 1,391 see ..  ‘' 21,190 
1866-1870 7,293 | 11,027 | 1,863 | 2,593 350 | 1,390 G «. | 24,516 
1871-1875 8,182 | 11,952 | 2,574 | 3,005 414 | 1,609 vis .. | 27,826 
1876-1880 | 10,651 | 12,562 | 3,457 | 3,605 40I | 1,799 ie + (| 325475 
1881-1885 | 13,221 | 13,362 | 5,146] 4,323 | 544 | 1,958 vee | 38,554 
1886-1890 | 14,291 | 16,929 | 5,608 | 3,873 666 | 2,078 > te) 435445 
1891-1895 | 15,360 | 16,41r | 5,316 | 4,109 | 1,086} 2,025 ne os) 45307 
1896-1900 | 15,556 | 16,265 | 5,842 | 4,235 |} 2,389 | 2,063 | (a) : .. 46,349 
IQOI-1905 | 15,900 | 15,349 | 5,862 | 3,913 | 2,731 | 1,932 joi... 455757 
1906-1910 | 15,882 | 14,942 | 5,529 | 3,848 | 2,867 | 2.020 77, (B)s | 45,165 
IQII-1915 | 18,802 | 15,921 | 6,907 | 4,495 | 3,045 | 2,010 75 | 12 | 51,267 
1916-1920 | 20,776 | 16,485 | 7,605 | 4,878 | 3,133 } 1,971 81 IO |} 54,939 
1921-1925 | 20,379 | 16,176 | 7,412 | 4,880 | 3,231 | 2,090 57 | 9 | 54,234 
1926-1930 | 22,677 | 16,698 | 8,007 | 5,008 | 3,617 | 2,040 71 | 42 | 58,160 
1931-1935 | 22,591 | 17,680 | 8,147 | 5,063 | 3,876 | 2,194 67 35 | 59,653 
1936-1940(€ } 25,735 | 19,361 | 9,107 | 5,540 | 4,270 | 2,342 73 54 ; 66,482 
1941-1945(¢ | 27,807 | 20,964 | 9,715 | 6,303 | 4,724 | 2,488 64 71 | 72,136 
1946-1950(c,| 29,552 | 21,827 | 10,357 | 6,507 | 4,802 | 2,459 76 103 | 75,683 
YeEaRty Torats. 
| t 

1946(c) .. | 28,579 | 21,534 | 10,648 | 6,461 | 4,753 | 2.549 55; 82) 74,661 
1947(c) .. | 28,449 | 21,442 | 10,116 | 6,215 | 4,723 ; 2,363 65 95 | 73,468 
1948 ++ | 30,403 | 21,825 | 10,462 | 6,748 | 4,685 | 2,528 73 115 | 76,839 
1949 .. | 29,364 | 21,991 | 10,161 | 6,373 | 4,790 | 2,389 92 100 | 75,260 
1950 «+ {30,965 | 22,341 | 10,399 | 6,740 | 5,058 | 2,466 96 | 122 } 78,187 

{a) Northern Territory figures included with South Australia prior to 1907. (b) Part of New 
South Wales prior to torr. (c) Excludes deaths of defence personnel and of {nternees and prisoners 


of war from overscas for the period September, 1939 to June, 1947. 


2. Crude Death-rates.—The commonest method of measuring the mortality rate is to 
relate the number of deaths for a given period to the mean population for that period, 
thus obtaining the crude death-rate. This rate for a given period measures the numbers 
per thousand of population by which the population is depleted through deaths during 
that period. Crude death-rates for each State and Territory from 1861 to 1950 are shown 
in the following table. 
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CRUDE DEATH-RATES(() 









































Period. | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust| Tas. N.T. A.C.T. | Aust. 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES. 
1861-1865 an 16.88 17.48 20.60 15.39 15.15 15.30 | 17.04 
1866~1870 16.18 | 16.68 18.51 14.90 14.90 14.24 16.26 
1871-1875 a 14.93! 15.58 18.33 15.71 15.90 15.58 3% a 15.62 
1876-1880 ws 16.18 . 15.26 17.84 14.78 14.12 16.54 fe at 15.80 
1881~1885 es 15.77 14.76 19.36 14.60 16.96 16.03 oi oe 15.69 
1886-1890 af 13.91 | 16.10 15.72 12.46 | 15.63 15.22 : 14.85 
1891-1895 Aes 12.91 13.85 12.8% 12.17 16.29 13.4 ae, ive 13.32 
1896-1900 wa Ir.gi 13.73 12.45 11.93 15.59 12.46 {b) i 12.75 
IgOI-1905 Be 11.25 | 12.74 11.38 10.96 12.58 10.79 15.69 ate 11.76 
1906-1910 a 10.15 I2.01 9.90 10.16 ; 14.03 10.77 | 20.99 {c) 10.75 
IQII-IQI5 we 10.47 1r.49 10.55 10.37 9.87 10.39 | 20.38 5.21 10.73 
Ig16-1920 ‘sia 10.58 11.38 10.75 10.65 9.91 9.83 17.41 4.26 10.77 
1921-1925 ae 9.26 10.08 9.31 9.45 9.19 9.70 15.00 2.61 9.53 
1926-1930 <i 9.26 9.56 9.06 8.83 ' 8.90 9-44 | 15.84 5.49 9.26 
1931-1935 os 8.68, 9.72 8.61 8.72 8.82 9.62 | 13.45 3.81 9.00 
1936-1940(d) 9.45 | 10.36 9.08 9.33 9.21 9.91 11.76 4.50 9.62 
1941-1945(d) .. 9.73 10.63 9.24 10.27 9.86 10.21 6.51 4.98 9.96 
1946-1950(d) 9.66 10.38 9.17 9.82 9.23 9.25 6.14 |(e) 5.67 9.74 
YEARLY Rates. 
oil 
1946(d) ae 9.70 10.63 9.77 | 10.17 9.65 I0O.1L 5.20 5.16 10.00 
1947(d) we 9.53 | 10.44 9.15 9.62 9-39 9.17 5.97 I(e) 5.62 9.69 
1948 .. oe 10.04 } 10.44 9.31 10.25 9.10 9.55 5.99 }(€) 6.33 9.96 
1949 .- Me 9.43 10.28 8.85 9.45 8.99 8.76 6.83 j(€) 5.23 9.51 
1950— 
Males we 10.83 10.71 10.21 10.64 10.52 9.13 8.82 |(e) 6.54 10.60 
Females a 8.36 9.56 7.37 | 8.61 7.50 8.32 2.36 (e) 5.30 8.49 
Persons o 9.60 | 10.14 8.82; 9.63 9.05 8.74 6.43 j(€) 5.95 9-55 
I 1 
(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. (0) Northern Territory figures included 
with South Australia prior to rgor. {c) Part of New South Wales prior to rgrz. (d) Excludes 
deaths of defence personnel from September, 1939 to June, 1947. (e) Rates based on revised mean 


population estimates shown on p. 527 are as follows :—1946-50, 5.30; 1947, 5.58; 1948, 5.99; 1949, 
4.723 1950, males 5.29, females 5.02, persons 5.17. 


3. Standardized Death-rates.—(i) General. The death-rates quoted above are crude 
rates, i.e., they simply show the number of deaths per thousand of mean population 
without taking into consideration differences in the sex and age composition of the 
population. Other conditions being equal, however, the crude death-rate of a community 
will be low if it contains a large percentage of young people (not infants), and conversely 
it will be relatively high if the population includes a large proportion of elderly people. 
The foregoing table of crude death-rates, therefore, does not indicate comparative 
incidence of mortality either as between States in the same year or in any one State 
over @ period of years. In order to obtain a comparison of mortality rates on a uniform 
basis as far as sex and age constitution are concerned, “ standardized” death-rates 
may be computed. These are computed by selecting a particular distribution of age 
and sex as @ standard, and. then calculating what would have been the general death- 
rate if the death-rates in each sex and age-group were as recorded, but the age and sex 
distribution the same as in the standard population. For the standardized rates whioh 
follow, the standard population compiled by the International Institute of Statistics 
has been used. This standard is based upon the age distribution according to sex of 
nineteen European countries at their Censuses nearest to the. year 1900, Full details 
of the “ Standard Population ” are given in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 962. 


(ii) Death-rates in Age-yroupe. The following table provides a comparison of death- 
rates in age-groups in each State for the latest Census year (1947) in which the ages of 
population in each State were accurately ascertained, 
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DEATH-RATES(z) IN AGE-GROUPS, 1947, 


a N.S.W. | Victoria.! Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. | AGT. | Aust. 








Onder .. | 29.77 | 25.83 31.59 | 23.68 } 30.66 | 27.31 | 47.62 | 30.30 | 28.45 
Im4 es 1.99 | 1.52 | 2.26] 1.33 | 2.05 | 1.75 | 1.32] 0.80 1.84 














§-14.. 0.67 | 0.73) 0.86] 0.68) 0.62! 0.85 oe 0.77 | 0.71 
19-24... r.1r | 1.29] 1.35] 1.08] 1.30] 1.72 | 2.90] 0.29 1.23 
25-34 es 1.63 1.64 | 2.14 1.74 1.89 | 2.13 | 0.90} 1.92 1.75 
35-44 .. | 3.07] 2.88) 3.60; 2.88) 3.22 3-11 | 4.29] 3.821 3.10 
45-54 e- 7.86] 7.37 7-72 6.65 | 7.56, 6.84] 6.65 | 4.87 7°54 
§5-64 .. | 17.90 | 17.59 | 16.54 | 16.45 | 16.07 | 15.50 | 14.29 | 15.3% | 17.31 
65-74... | 42.07 | 41.46 | 39.62 | 36.96 | 39.72 | 39.76 | 38.30 | 48.65 | 40.88 
75-84 .. | 99.57 |101.85 | 98.80 | 96.91 [102.56 | 97.77. | 89.74 | 85.27 |100.08 
85 and over |223.61 |229.26 |231.10 [221.42 |229.68 |243.56 |200.00 |375.00 |227.22 
Crude Daath } 

rate (all ! 

ages) .. 9.53 | 10.44] 9.15 | 9.62] 9.39] 9-17] 5.97} 5.62 9.69 











{ 
(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of population at ages shown. 

It will be observed that in this particular year, while the crude death-rate for South 
Australia was exceeded only by that for Victoria, the rates at most individual ages were 
lower than for all other States. 

(iii) Comparison of Crude and Standardized Death-rates. Tho relative incidence of 
mortality as between individual States and as between the years 1921, 1933, and 1947 is 
illustrated in the following statement of crude and “ standardized” death-rates. Theso 
years have been chosen for comparison because the Census data give essential information 
as to sexes and ages of the State populations. Crude death-rates are shown to indicate 
the degree to which they disguise the true position. 

CRUDE AND STANDARDIZED DEATH-RATES. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.; Tas. .| Aust. 




















Crude Death-rate(a)— . 
1g2I .. ia .. | 9.50} 10.52} 9.37 | 10.02 } 10.42 | 10.30] 9.91 
1933 .. Pe .- | 8.581 9.59} 8.84] 8.44] 8.64] 9.60! 8.92 
1947 .. ‘a is 9.53 | 10.44] 9.15 9.62 9.39 | 9.17 9.69 

Standardized Death-rate(b)— 

















1g2I .. 10.35 | 10.79 | 10.24 | 10.38 ; 11.88 | 10.83 | 10.58 
1933... “ Pe 8.52; 8.74] 9.10 | 7.66] 8.74 | 8.86 | 8.62 
1947 .. ae . 7-44) 7-30 | 7.47] 6.77 | 7.28] 7.21] 7-34 
(a) Total deaths per 1,000 of mean population. (b) See explanation of standardized death-rates 


in par. 3 (i) above. 

The comparisons above relate to individual years in which a census of population was 
taken and should not be used as the bases for general conclusions as to changes in incidence 
of mortality for other than those years. 

(iv) Standardized Death-rates, Australia, 1947 to 1950. The standardized death-rates 
for Australia for 1947 and later years were as follows :—1947, 7-34; 1948, 7.41; 1949, 
7.18; and 1950, 7.23. 

4. True Death-rates.—The main objections to standardized death-rates are that the 
choice of a standard population is arbitrary and that the standardized rates have little 
value except for comparative purposes, and even then variation of the standard population 
may make appreciable differences. A correct measurement of the mortality of the 
population can be obtained, however, from life tables. A life table represents the number 
of survivors at each age from a selected group of newly-born children who are subject 
to given mortality conditions, and from such a table the complete expectation of life at 
birth can be calculated. The reciprocal of this figure is known as the true death-rate, 
since, if the complete expectation of life of a person at birth is 50 years, say, then each 
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person will on the average die 50 years after birth, so that in the standard population 
one person in 50 or 20 per thousand will die each year. The true death-rate for a given 
period is unaffected by the particular age distribution of that period and is determined 
solely by the mortality experience of the period as manifested in the rate of survivorship 
from each year of age to the néxt. The table below sets out complete expectation 
of life at birth and true death-rates for the periods covered by Australian life tables. 


COMPLETE EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH AND TRUE DEATH-RATES : 














AUSTRALIA. 
Complete Expectation of | 
Life at Birth. True Death-rate. 
(Years.) 
Period. 
Males. Females. Males.(a) | Females.(b) 
1881-1890. . 47.20 50.84 21.19 19.67 
18gI-1900.. 51.08 54.76 19.58 18.26 
IQOI-~19I0.. 55.20 58.84 18.12 17.00 
1920-1922... 59.15 63.31 16.91 15.80 
1932-1934.. 63.48 67.14 15.75 14.89 
1946-1948... oe 66.07 70.63 15-14 14.16 





(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 males in life table or statlonary population. 
deaths per 1,000 females in life table or stationary population, 


5. Crude Death-rates of Various Countries.—The following table gives the crude 
death-rate for Australia and each State thereof in comparison with the rates for various 


other countries. 


CRUDE DEATH-RATES (a) : 




















VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


(6) Number of 








Country. | 1908-13, | 1921-25. 1926-30. | 1931-35. 1950. 
Netherlands ia 13.9 10.4 9.9 8.9 7-5 
Canada. .. ae (6) II.2 II.I 9.7 8.9 
Norway a 13.6 11.5 | 11,0 10.4 9.1 
Union UE South Africa ate) -» (d) 10.3 9.7 \ 9.7 9.8 Q.t 
Argentine Ae 17-5 14-4; 13-3 12.1 \(e) 9.1 
Denmark . os 13.2 11.3, 1.1 10.9 9.2 
New Zealand (f) 3 ae 9-3 8.6 8.6 8.2 9.3 
United States of America +» (2) 14.1 1zr.8° 11.8 |(g) 10.9 9.6 
Australia (4) ‘ito 10.7 9.5 9.3 9.0 9.6 
Tasmania (h) ey 10.7 9.7 9.4 9.6 8.7 
Queensland (h) ; es 10.3 9.3 ' 9.1 8.6 8.8 
Western Australia (h) te 10.3 9.2! 8.9 8.8 Qg.1 
New South Wales (h) ae 10.3 9.3} 9-3 8.7 9.6 
South Australia (h) é 10.1 9.4 8.8 8.7 9.6 
Victoria ” a - 11.7 10.1 , 9.6 9.7 10.1 
Italy 20.4 17.4, 16.0 14.1 9.8 
Sweden 14.0 I2.1 12.1 11.6 10.0 
Switzerland 15.2 12.5. 12.1 11.8 10.1 
Finland 16.4 15.1 14.8 13.3 10.1 
Greece {(b) 16.5 16.6 16.5 |(e) 10.7 
Spain 22.8 20.2 17.9 16.4 10.8 
Japan 20.5 21.8. 19.3 17.9 11.0 
Hungary .. -» |(d) 22.9 19.9 17.0 15.8 |(t) 11.2 
Czechoslovakia , 21.0 16.1 15.3 13.8 11.4 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland . 14.5 12.4! I2.3 12.2 Il.7 
Vorthern Ireland . . 16.9 15.6 14.8 14.3 II.5 
England and Wales - 14.1 12.2 12.1 12.0 11.6 
Scotland : ate 15.5 13.9 13.6 13.2 12.4 
(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. {b) Not available. (c) White population 
only. (d) 1911-13. (f) Excluding Maoris. (9) 1933-35. (4) Exclud- 


) I 
ing fall-blood aboriginals. 
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CRUDE DEATH-RATES (a): VARIOUS COUNTRIES—continued. 




















Country. 1908-13. | 1921-25. | 1926-30. | 1931-35. 1950. 
Portugal - i(d) 20.9 20.4 18.4 16.9 12.1 
Belgium .. ss ae ee 15.7 13.4 13.7 12.9 12.4 
Austria ae «» \(d) 18.8 15.8 14.4 13.5 12.4 
Eire 33 a on a 16.9 14.6 14.4 14.0 12.6 
France... ne ae os 18.6 17.2 16.8 15-7 12.6 
Ceylon... on ed ae 31.4 27.8 25.1 24.7 12.6 
Yugoslavia Zs ee es (d) 20.2 20.0 17.9 13.1 
Chile = ne ae «+ \(d) 31.0 30.3 25.8 24.4 15.7 
Mexico se ss oe (6) (9) 25.5 25.6 24.8 16.4 
Egypt : 25.8 25.4 26.2 27.4 22.1 
(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 mean population. (6) Not available. (@} 1911-73. 
(j) 1922-25. 


6. True Death-rates of Various Countries.—The following table gives the true death- 
rate for Australia in comparison with the rates for various other countries :— 


TRUE DEATH-RATES : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 



































True Death-rate. 4 True Death-rate. 
Country. Period. ' Country. Period. 
Males. | Females.: Males. | Females. 
(a) (bo) 3 (a) 6) 
| 

Netherlands .. | 1947-49 | 14.4 8 o || Norway «» | 1922-31 | 16.4} 15.7 
Sweden +» | 1941-45 | 14.9 3 | Eire 1940-42 | 16.9] 16.4 
Australia (c).. | 1946-48 | 15.1 14. 3 | Germany (fy: 1946-47 | 17.3 | 15.8 
England and Northern " Ire- { 

Wales - 1948 15.4 {| 14.1 land .. | 1936-38 | 17.3 | 16.9 
Denmark... | 1941-45 | 15.2! 14.8 || Japan .- | 1949-50 | 17.8 | 16.8 
New Zealand(d)| 1934-38 | 15.3} 14.6 || Belgium «. | 1928-32 } 17.9 | 16.7 
Canada 1947 15.3 | 14.5 || Hungary ..| 1941 18.2] 17.2 
Union of South Finland -. | 1941-45 | 18.3] 16.4 

Africa (e) . 1945-47 | 15.7 | 14.6 || Austria .. | 1930-33 18.3 17.1 
Scotland ag 1948 15.7 | 14.8 || Italy is 1930-32 | 18.6] 17.9 
France : 1946-48 | 16.0) 14.7 | Ciechoaivahia ; 1929-32 19.3 18.1 
Switzerland . 1939-44 | 16.0'| 14.9 || Greece .. | 1926-30 | 20.4 | 19.7 
United States ) Poland | 1931-32 20.7 19.5 

of America j 1939-41 | 16.2/ 15.2 | 





(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 males in life table or stationary population (see explanation on pages 
599-600). (b) Number of deaths per 1,000 females in life table or stationary population (see explanation 
On pages 599-600). (c) Exchides full-blood aboriginals. (dz) Excludes Maoris. (e) White 
Population only. (f) Federal Republic (Western Germany). 


7. Australian Life Tables.—(i) Life Tables prior to 1947. It haa been the practice 
at each Census from 1911 onwards to prepare Life Tables representative of the 
mortality experience of Australia. In 1911 the mortality of the Australian population 
for the thirty years from 1881 to 1910 inclusive was investigated by the Commonwealth 
Statistician. Tables were compiled for each State and for Australia as a whole in respect 
of each sex for each of the decennial periods 1881-1890, 1891-1900 and 1901-1910. ‘These 
compilations furnished a comprehensive view of Australian mortality in respect of sex, 
of time, and of geographical distribution, and practically superseded all Life Tables 
prepared in Australia prior to 1911. In addition, monctary tables based on the experience 
for the whole of Australia for the decennium 1901-1910 were prepared and published. 
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At the Census of 1921 Life Tables were prepared by the Commonwealth Statistician 
from the population recorded and the deaths in the three years 1920-22. Similarly 
in 1933 the Life Tables, which were prepared by Mr. F. W. Barford, M.A., A.LA., were 
based on the Census population and the deaths in the calendar years 1932-34. 


(ii) Life Tables of Census of 1947. On the occasion of the 1947 Census, Life Tables 
representing the sixth in the series were compiled by the Commonwealth Actuary, 
Mr. W. C. Balmford, F.LA. These were based on the population recorded, in conjunction 
with the deaths during 1946, 1947 and 1948, as it was considered undesirable to take into 
account deaths occurring prior to 1946 owing to the possible effects on the civilian 
population of conditions arising from the 1939-45 War. Full particulars of the data 
used, the methods of construction and the tabulations of these Life Tables will be found 
in the report of the Commonwealth Actuary which was published by the Commonwealth 
Statistician in 1950. This report will also appear in Volume III. of the Australian Census 
of 1947. 


The main characteristics of the Life Tables and the conclusions to be drawn from the 
following comparative tables are :— 


(a) A further substantial reduction has occurred in the mortality rates in the 
first year of life ; 


(6) A further marked improvement is evident in the vitality of both males and 
females up to about age 40; 


(c) A less pronounced improvement is shown in the mortality rates of both sexes 
between ages 40 and 80; indeed, in the case of males, the rates between 
ages 6o and 80 are generally in excess of those recorded in the 1932-34 
Tables ; 


‘(d) Although the 1932-34 Tables disclosed that the mortality rates of females 
at the child-bearing ages close to age 30 were slightly in excess of the 
rates for males at the same ages, the differences in the rates on this 
occasion are slightly in favour of the females ; 


(e) The mortality rates for females are lighter than those for males at all ages ; 


(f) On the whole, the vitality of the female population shows a greater degree of 
improvement over the last fourteen years than does that of the males. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE TABLES: NUMBER OF SURVIVORS (1) AT SELECTED AGES 
OUT OF 100,000 BIRTHS. 



































Males. Females. 
aN 
(2). 1920-22. 1932-34. 1946-48. 1920-22, 1932-34. 1946-48. 
+ t 

Oo .. ++ | 100,000 100,000 | 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 
10 .. -» | 89,389 93,193 95,619 91,314 94,424 96,549 
20... - + 87,697 91,797 94,562 89,906 932341 953953 
30... - 84,743 89,566 92,967 87,086 91,174 94,740 
qo... -- i 80,813 86,539 90,823 83,279 88,175 92,758 
50... +e. 745330 81,061 - 85,946 78,313 83,680 89,011 
60 .. ++ | 63,386 60,950 | 74,251 70,150 753595 81,257 
JO .. oe 44,332 50,086 , 52,230 54,771 59,629 65,398 
80 .. se 18,614 acer 22,785 27,170 31,539 352401 
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AUSTRALIAN LIFE TABLES: RATES OF MORTALITY (q¢:) AT SELECTED AGES. 














Males. H Females. 
. ron 

(2). 1920-22. 1932~34. 1946-48. 1920-22. 1932-34. 1946-48. 

0” as Ses -07132 -04543 | .03199 .05568 .03642 .02519 
10 .. a .00156 .OOIIQ | .00072 .00127 .00087 .00050 
20... or .00284 .00219 .00169 .00252 -00183 -00091 
30... oP -00390 -00271 .00186 .00387 .00279 .00165 
40 .. Ss -00617 .00460 - 00337 -00524 -00402  — .00284 
50... si .OF158 .00966 -O00919 .00808 .00744 .00641 
60 .. 34 -02407 -02216 .02278 -O1571 .01466 .01360 
JO .. se +05290 +05082 +05256 «04090 .03802 .03607 
80... aie - 13340 -12659 -I2011 . 11230 - IO106 .10027 





AUSTRALIAN LIFE TABLES: COMPLETE EXPECTATION OF LIFE (e,) AT 
SELECTED AGES. 








Males. Females. 

Age 7 

(x). , 1920-22. | 1932-34. 1946-48. 1920-22. 1932-34. H 1946-48. 
Oo .. we 59-15 63.48 66.07 63.31 67.14 ; 70.63 
Io .. +. 56,01 58.02 59.04 59.20 61.02 63.11 
20 1 46.99 48.81 49.64 50.03 51.67 53-47 
30 i 38.44 39.90 40.40 41.48 42.77 44.08 
40 .. sey 30.05 31.11 31.23 33-14 34-04 | 34.91 
50. +. 1 22.20 22.83 22.67 24.90 25.58 26.14 
60... te 15.08 15.57 15.36 17.17 17.74 18.11 
FO .. e 9.26 9.60 9.55 10.41 10.98 II.14 








AUSTRALIAN LIFE TABLES: PROBABILITY OF SURVIVING TEN YEARS (Px) 
. AT SELECTED AGES. 





" Males. 





Females. 

Age 
(2). 1920-22. 1932-34. 1946-48. 1920-22. 1932-34. 1946-48, 
Oo .. «+ | .89389 | .93193 95619 +91314 94424 96549 
io .. oa -98107 | .98502 -98895 -98458 -98853 -99383 
20 «.. a -96632 | .97570 -98313 -96863 -97678 -98736 
30. («ww es -95362 | .96620 -97694 -95628 -96711 -97908 
40. ++ | .91978 +93670 +94630 +94037 94902 +95960 
50... a -85276 -86293 -86393 -89576 -90302 -91289 
60 .. Ms «69940 - 71603 + 70342 -78077 - 78911 80483 
yo .. ote - 41988 -44370 -43624 -49607 -52892 54132 
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8. Infant Deaths and Death-rates.—{i) Australia, 1901 to 1950. The universal 
experience that during the first few years of life the higher death-rate of male infants 
tends to counteract the excess of male births is confirmed by the fact that out of 466,673 
male infants born from 1946 to 1950, 14,040 (30.09 per 1,000) died during the first year 
of life, while of 441,918 female infants only 10,472 (23.70 per 1,000) died during the 
first year. Still-births are not included in any of the tables relating to deaths. 


INFANT DEATHS AND DEATH-RATES : AUSTRALIA. 









































Number of deaths under one year. | Rate of Infant Mortality.(a) 
Pertod. : 
Males. | Females. Total. |' Males. | Females, Total. 
ANNUAL AVERAGES, 
IQOI-05 .. 59500 4:447 9,947 104.25 88.83 96.91 
1g06—I10 .. 4,880 3,821 8,701 || 84.78 70.02 77.61 
IQII-I5 .. 59274 4,063 9,337 | 77-65 62.65 70.32 
1916-20 .. 49757 3,597 8,354 | 71.63 57-31 64.67 
I92I-25 .. 4,474 35394 7,868 || 64.23 51.21 57.88 
1926-30 .. 3,909 2,942 6,851 || 57-66 45-99 5I.99 
1931-35 .. 2,649 1,986 4,635 || 46.00 36.29 41.27 
1936-40 .. 2,679 2,016 4,695 43-23 34.16 38.81 
1941-45 .. , 2,92 2,215 5,136 39.11 31.18 35.24 
1946-50 .. 1 2,808 2,094 4,902 30.09 23.70 26.98 
YxEaRty Torats. 

1946... 2,922 2,194 5,116 |) 32.12 25.69 29.01 
1947 is 2,977 2,225 5,202 || 31.73 25.12 28.52 
1948 ~_ 2,856 2,086 4,942 | 31.28 24.07 27.97 
1949 ¢ 2,624 1,963 4,587 28.29 22.18 25.31 
1950 “e 2,661 2,004 4,665 | 27.20 | 21.60 24.47 


(a) Number of deaths under one year per 1,000 live births registered. 


(ii) States, 1901 to 1950. For each State and Territory the rates of infant mortality 
during the period 1901 to 1950 were as follows :— 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES(q) : UNDER ONE YEAR. 





Period. N.3.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. N.T, | acc. Aust. 











1901-05... | 97.02 | 95.91 | 94.35 | 86.70 |124.79 | 90.00 | 149.35 (5) 1 96.91 
1906-10.. | 77.30 | 79.90 | 71.27 | 68.38 | 89.80 | 83.18 | 143.79 (d) 77.61 
IQII-15.. | 71.05 | 72.23 | 65.68 | 67.26 | 72.43 | 70.91 85.11 | 32.56 | 70.32 
1916-20.. | 64.82 | 67.18 | 63.04 | 61.93 | 61.73 | 63.84 | 67.15 | 40.40 | 64.67 
1921-25.. | 58.11 | 61.93 | 50.99 | 54-19 | 59-14 | 60.44 | 40.82 | 60.24 | 57.88 
1926-30.. | 54.74 | 52.34 | 47-41 | 46.95 | 49-27 | 53-37 | 66.09 | 71.31 | 51.99 
1931-35-. | 41.92 | 42.76 | 39.46 | 35-12 , 40.81 | 44-47 80.60 | 34.48 | 41.27 
1936-40... | 41.18 | 37.63 | 36.75 | 33-08 | 39.70 ; 41.23 | 44.80 | 21.78 | 38.81 
194I-45.- | 36.29 | 34-73 | 34-55 | 33-20 | 33-37 | 39-54 | 55.97 | 18.72 | 35.24 
1946-50.. | 28.91 | 23.82 | 27.49 | 26.50 | 28.15 | 26.53 | 37.37 | 19.89 | 26.98 




















1946 -- | 30.22 | 27.16 | 29.27 | 27.07 | 31.06 | 30.23 30.30 | 19.31 | 29.01 
1947 «. | 29.81 | 26.28 | 30.82 | 24.27 | 30.92 | 27.31 | 43.48 | 19.85 | 28.52 
1948 .. | 30.30 | 23.93 | 27.96 | 29.74 | 25.60 | 27.65 35-71 | 23.45 | 27.77 
1949... | 27.29 | 21.89 | 24.72 | 27.68 | 26.42 | 23.91 37-57 | 15.87 | 25.31 
1950... - | 27.04 | 20.09 | 24.77 | 24.04 | 27.13 | 23.75 | 36.50 | 20.96 | 24.47 





(a) Number of deaths under one year per 1,000 live births registered. (b) Part of New South Wales 
prior to 1911. 
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INFANT MORTALITY RATES(a): UNDER ONE MONTH. : 
Period. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust.| W. Aust. Tas. NT. | ACT. | Aust 
Vg 
1901-05 .. | 33.11 | 34-49 | 32-13 | 30.73 | 37-09 | 33-54 | (2) (c)  ; 33-46 
1906-10 . 31.47 | 32.45 | 30.87 | 26.83 | 30.74 | 29.17 (b) (c) 31.10 
IQlI-15 . 31.75 | 33-07 | 30.73 | 29.07 | 30.87 | 32.68 | 38.30 | 23.26 | 31.69 
1916-20 . 32.12 | 33.57 | 29.62 | 29.43 | 29.43 } 31-48 | 40.77 | 35-35 | 31.70 
1921-25 .. | 29.97 | 32.19 | 27.44 | 27.83 | 27.56 | 31.73 | 11.66 | 18.07 | 29.91 
1926-30 . 29.63 | 29.75 | 27.66 | 26.84 | 25.10 | 33.12 | 14.37 | 28.86 | 28.96 
1931-35 . 27.62 | 27.78 | 27.91 | 22.99 | 25.11 | 30.09 | 35.26 | 23.45 | 27.27 
1936-4o .. | 27.63 | 25.94 | 26.15 | 21.62 | 22.62 | 29.56 | 28.80 | 16.33 | 26.19 
1941-45 .. | 24.52 | 24.40 | 24.41 | 20.86 | 20.60 | 27.24 | 33.57 | 12.54 | 23.97 
1946-50 .. | 20.53 | 17-55 | 19.95 | 18.38 | 19.53 | 19.34 | 21.45 | 15.80 | 19.34 
1946 21.96 | 20.22 | 22.31 | 18.85 | 21.15 | 23.08 | 30.30 | 15.44 | 21.25 
1947 21.46 | 19.59 | 21.44 | 17.90 | 19.96 | 20.73 | 25.36 | 16.79 | 20.51 
1948 21.33 | 17.14 | 20.21 | 19.28 | 19.10 } 20.06 | 10.71 | 17.93 | 19.64 
1949 19.24 | 16.28 | 17.44 | 18.39 | 19.24 | 17.02 | 26.01 | 12.21 | 18.02 
1950 18.77 | 14.71 | 18.43 | 17-57 | 18.41 | 16.02 | 19.46 | 16.77 | 17.41 
t 

(a) Number of deaths of children aged under one month per 1,000 live births registered. (b) Not 
available. (c) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 

INFANT MORTALITY RATES(a): ONE MONTH AND UNDER ONE YEAR. 
! } 

Period. N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.Aust.: Tas. N.T. | ACT. | Aust. 
1901-05 .. | 63.9% | 61.42 | 62.22 | 55.97 | 87.70 | 56.46 (b) (c) 63-45 
1906-10 .. | 45.83 | 47-45 | 40.40 | 41.55 | 59.06 | 54.01 (6) (c) 46.51 
IQII-15, .. | 39.30 | 39.16 | 34.95 | 38.19 | 41.56 | 38.23 | 46.81 9.30 | 38.63 
1916-20 . 32.70 | 33.61 | 33.42 | 32.50 | 32.30 | 32.36 | 26.38 5.05 | 32.97 
1921-25 .. | 28.14 | 29.74 | 23.55 | 26.36 | 31.58 | 28.71 | 29.16 | 42.17 | 27.97 
1926-30 .. | 25.11 | 22.59 | 19.75 | 20.11 | 24.17 | 20.25 | 51.72 | 42.45 | 23.03 
1931-35 .. | 14.30 | 14.98 | 11.55 | 12.13 | 15.70 | 14.38 | 45.34 j I1.03 | 14.00 
1936-40 . 13-55 | 11-69 | 10.60 | 11.46 | 17.08 , 11.67 | 16.00 5-45 | 12.62 
1941-45 -. | 11.77 | 10.33 | 10.14 | 12.34 | 12.77 | 12.30 | 22.40 ) 6.23 | 11.27 
1946-50 .. | 8.38 | 6.27 7.54 8.12 | 8.62; 7.19 | £5.92 | 4.09! 7.64 
1946 8.26 | 6.94; 6.96) 8.22] 9.91 | 7.15 it 3.87 7.76 
1947 8.35 6.69 | 9.38 | 6.37] 10.96: 6.58 | 18.12 3.06 8.01 
1948 8.97 | 6.79) 7.75 | 10.46] 6.50' 7.59} 25.00 5-52 8.13 
1949 8.05 5.61 7.28, 9.29] 7.18 , 6.89 | 11.56 3.66 7.29 
1950 8.27 | 5.38} 6.34, 6.47] 8.72 7.73 | 17.04 | 4.19 | 7.06 























(a) Number of deaths of children aged ons month and under one year per 3 1,000 Hive births registered. 
(b) Not available. 


(c) Part of New South Wales prior to rorz. 


These tables indicate the striking decrease in infant mortality in Australia since the 


beginning of the century, the number of deaths of children aged under one year per 


1,000 births for 1950 being slightly more than one-fourth of the average rate for 1901-05. 


The tables above reveal the fact that this improvement was due almost entirely to the 


decrease in deaths from preventable causes, the mortality rate for children aged one 


month but under one year declining by 89 per cent. while that for children aged under 
one month declined by only 48 per cent. 
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(iii) Statistical Divisions. The total numbers of births and of deaths of children 
under one year of age for 1950 are shown in Demography Bulletin No. 68 for each of the 
sixty-five statistical divisions for which vital statistics have been tabulated. 


(iv) Various Countries and Cities. Compared with other countries Australia ocoupies 
a very favourable position in respect of infant mortality. In 1950 only New Zealand 
and Sweden recorded a lower rate than Australia. 


A study of the respective rates shows that a high birth-rate is often, though not 
invariably, accompanied by @ high infant death-rate. 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES: VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 



































4 
Infant Mortality Rate.(a) Crude 
DonRery: rate (5) 
1906-15. 1921-25. 1926-40, 1931-35.| 1936-40.| 1950. | 1950. 
i | 
Sweden . ‘fe 74 | 60 58! 50 42 20: 16.4 
New Zealand (c) . o | 61 | 43 | 37! 32 32 | 23! 24.6 
Australia (d) oe 74 58 | 52 | 41 | 39 24: 23.3 
Victoria (d) .. ve 76 62 | 52 3 43 | 38 20 22.6 
Tasmania (d) .. ee | 77 60 | 53: 44 | 41 24; 25.7 
South Australia (d) és 68 |} 54 | 47, 35 33 | 24. 24.7 
Queensland (d) .. oP 68 51 | 47 | 39 ! 37 25! 24.6 
Western Australia (d) .. 8r 59 49; 45; 40 271 25.5 
New South Wales (d) .. 74 58 55 | 42 | 41 27; 22.2 
Netherlands hs Pe 115 64 56 45 | 37 25, 22.7 
Norway.. «| (e) 52 49! 45 (f) 49 (9) 28} 19.3 
United States of America a (e) 74 68 59 | 51 29; 23.4 
Switzerland ‘ts x 108 5 54 48 45 31 18.1 
Denmark 103 82 82 71 | 60 31 18.6 
Great Britain and Northern | | 
Ireland se (e) ; 78 70 | 65 59 3116.1 
England and Wales 2% 113 | 76 1 68 | 62 56 30: 15.7 
Northern Ireland es 92 82 79,° +78 77 39 | 20.9 
Scotland a 133 92 85 81 76 39! 197.7 
Union of South Africa @). (¢) 91 73 67 63 53 36: 25.7 
Canada... . ‘ (e) 98 93 75 | 64 4I' 27.1 
Finland . Se "oy. |(#) 112 96 88 72 | 72 441 24.4 
Eire... Pr as 92 69 70 68 |. 69 45} 21.0 
France .. <4 ais 122 95 89 73 70 47 20.4 
Belgium. . a oe 139 100 95 82 77 59 16.5 
Japan .. ae st I51 159 137 120 (j) 112 60 28.3 
Italy .. a as 144 127 119 105; 103 63 19.6 
Austria .. ae oe (e) 136 117! 99 | 81 64 15.6 
Spain .. we He 156 143 124; 113} I21 69 19.9 
Argentine os ~s t (e) | 116 113 97 . 96 [(k) 79 |(g) 24.9 
Czechoslovakia .. «ei (2) 155 147! 130 (j) 122 |(g) 82 22.9 
Ceylon .. Ss .. ‘(t) 207 | 190 175 182; 160 82 40.2 
Portugal os «+ | (e) | 146 146, 146° 135 94 24.2 
Mexico .. af oe 4) (2) 223 173 134 | 127 97 45.7 
Hungary ai «+ (4) 198 187 | 172, 1574 131 |(m)100 |(m)19.1 
Yugoslavia as es {e) {e) 15r i} 153 (J) 141 TI7 30.2 
Chile .. te «+ |(#) 30 265 229 | 248 234 153 32.4 
Egypt .. 3 wwe (e) 144 152, 165 163 169 48.8 
Rumania des «+ (2) 1905 201 192; 182 180 |(%) 199 |(n) 23.4 
| 

(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births Seceare (b) Number of live pine 

per 1,000 of mean population. (e) Excludes Maoris. (@) Excludes full-blood abori 
(e) Not available. () 1935-39. (g) 1949. () White population only. (i) 1911~- 13. 


(§) 1935-38. {k) 1946. ()) 1922-25. (m) 1948. (n) 1947. 
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BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES: AUSTRALIA, I860 to 951 
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INFANT MORTALITY RATES: AUSTRALIA, 1907101950 
(INFANT DEATHS PER [000 LIVE BIRTHS) 
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i One a : ae ca at uph s sho ue marked impro infan ortality rates r the past 40 years. The improvement has been confined mainly to 
childre ath, ¢ sider Publ lesa he ving occurred iu ‘the sar niin ath at life (ee 2 Page G55). 
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CANCER AND TUBERCULOSIS: AUSTRALIA, 1907 101950 


NUMBER OF DEATHS PER 100,000 OF POPULATION 














(See page 631. 
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In 1950 the Australian cities, Melbourne, Hobart, Perth, Sydney and Adelaide were 
among the ten cities having the lowest rates in the following list. The list is headed by 
Stockholm (18), Melbourne (19), Christchurch (19), and Oslo (21), the next six cities being 
Hobart, Auckland, Wellington, Perth, Sydney and Adelaide. Of the cities listed, Cairo 
had the highest rate, 179. 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES(a): VARIOUS CITIES. 














Infant Infant 
Mortality Mortality 
City. aes City. Rate.(a) 
i} 
i} 1921. | 1950. | 1g2r, 1950. 

Stockholm .. .. | 6r ! 38 | Brisbane (0) | 62 32 
Melbourne (b) ort 74 | 19 Johannesburg(g) ih IoI + 32 
Christchurch (c) -- 54 (da) 19 Cape Town(g) ae 82 = (e) 33 
Oslo a. -)|))06 «540s Sheffield .. ase 99 = (d) 35 
Hobart (5) si 75 | 23 Paris sd we 95° 36 
Auckland (c) oe 54 (d) 23 Manchester <3 94 ~=-(d) 38 
Wellington (c) bs 61 (d) 24 Birmingham a 82. 38 
Perth (6) .. wis 81 25 Rome oi ase (f) 42 
Sydney (d).. ~  .. 62 25 Hamburg .. a 95 (C, “4 
Adelaide (8) ate 74 25 Glasgow... < 106 
New York City so be 392 25 Liverpool .. ne 105 (@) rH 
Amsterdam ate 54 | 25 Dublin ee 25 123 47 
London... re 80° 26 Belfast - a II5 50 
Detroit of ar 83 27 Montreal .. ne 158 52 
Copenhagen % 67 | 27 Munich... <6 126 : 58 
Chicago... 2 84 = (e) 28 Berlin ws ea 135 | 64 
Toronto .. a or | 28 Cologne... ac 140 | =76 
Aberdeen :. wis 108 29 Lisbon ie “a (f) ‘(d) 96 
Edinburgh .. .. | 96 29 Bombay .. .. | goz | 152 
Geneva... mg (f) 29 Cairo ie a (f) | 179 
Leeds a a 98 = {(d) 30 

| 

(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births registered. (6) Excludes full-blood 

aboriginals. (c) Excludes Maoris. (d) 1949. (e) 1948. (f) Not available. (g) White 


population only. 


(v) Causes of Deaths of Children under one Year. The following table shows for 
1949 the ages of all children who died under one year of age from each of twenty-three 
causes. These figures are presented on the basis of the Fifth Revision of the International 
List of Causes of Death. Similar figures for 1950 have been tabulated on the basis of the 
Sixth Revision and until further analysis of the effects of the change in basis is made it 
will not be practicable to show them in comparison with previous years. The infant 
mortality rates for all births are shown for 1911, 1921, 1931, 1941 and 1949 and for ex- 
nuptial births for 1925, 1931, 1941 and 1949. Full particulars of the causes of death 
of all children who died in 1949 and 1950 under one year and also of those under one month 
are given for each State and Territory in Demography Bulletins Nos. 67 and 68 respectively. 
These contain, in addition, detailed information for Australia as to the age at which 
children died from each cause of death. 


In 1949, pre-natal influences, such as congenital malformations, congenital debility 
and premature birth, together with injuries at birth and other diseases of eany infancy 
accounted for 3,280 or 72 per cent. of all deaths under one year; and of these 3,280 
deatha, 2,674 or 82 per cent., occurred less than a week after birth. Among the survivors 
of the firat week, broncho-pneumonia caused the greatest number of deaths attributable 
to a specific disease. This disease was responsible for 318 deaths, representing 7 per cent. 
of aJl deaths under one year, or 1-75 per 1,000 births. Diarrhcea and enteritis caused 
198 deaths and other pneumonia 177. 
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CAUSES OP DBATH OP CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR: AUSTRALIA, 1949. 





Age at Death. 
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( 
aio: | | 
Cause of Death. a re a een) ee ee eel eee 7 
S| taielaidididlga dialalala 
3/3'313/5/3/8/2/38|8/8)8/8) 818 is 
3 8.3;8]e}]/s]¢e! a] e6:6 | ¢|os|o} gg] § las 
q & | (eb); &; e818, a) 8&, 6 &, a] af oi ares 
Pp wl afm] alo | +} ol oe ! n | a « om [Bt 
H : 
Cerebro-spinal Meningococcal Men- : | 
ingitis we : en rere ee es, ee: ee oe ee ee 2 7 
Whooping Cough Se : ceed £1 75734 9 8, 3] 5 4+ 21 4 3 I 60 
Diphtheria ne ect é an -t 3] -- pape we) I 2 2 I 9 
Erysipelas a . : rs Oe es Ore a arcs i 1 
Respiratory Tubercutoats.. é Vie tole heh, E.G wf ba | Se 2... 3c. a 6 
Tuberoniosis of Meninges.. . 5 te, Pine Yen G ote Plea ee er ere 25. 3 
Taberoulosis, Other Forms is te pee see fee gery 2 I aris! =| Bia ue aherhe’ vetey pv ad ape Mal 3 
hilis oe os ee eof Ge Nea Bee RP ee Mes ees Unita Ler coins eee 2 
eagles fe ee ey ea a ae 2° ina Eg Bape a>! coe 2{ 1 12 
Meningitis (Non-meningococcal) .. a4 o2' 2! 2, 2]..] 2°> r]..] 36 cr] rl ai 2] 3 29 
Convulsions < fe Pa re re Tibice 5{| rl... 3h Tite Ke | es 5a heres I Ir 
Acute Bronchitis aie a Ss meet. Lee 4: [ese 5 ae eee ea I 2 vs Ir 
Broncho-padumonia oa Ae 47,24! 15 1 12, 37 | 20] 26, 20); 16117; 25; 12, 19 | 17 | Ir) 318 
Pneumonia, Other . ats 42) 12} 5 | 7 | 14] 18 | 1 i rq | 14 7 5 | 10 4 9 5 1977 
Other Diseaees of the Stomach wisn [tecvetinn Se esth seer ese I PoP Sp eke ¥E 8 we ee alee: ieanan 2 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis .. 45 2/25, 312 | 17 |%31}19 , 23 {13 | 12.17 ]14[16/ 16] 9 j 198 
Hernia and Intestinal Obstruction. - 7, 5 ke 3 3 4° 1. 3 Qi Bae i 3 3 4r 
Goagenital Malformations ae 268) 54 ; 34 , 30 | 66 | 36 | 29 , 26} 37] 16; 15, 8 | 15 9/10] 633 
Congenita! Debility os se 37) 35). 28 ks 6} 6] 3 «2: Tier ease Renee can I ry 61 
Premature Birth oe te {x4gol 4g) 22$r2{r2] 4] 5 ori ri xr} ..d. we Lowe bee 2,542 
Infury at Birth .. a 530, 25!10; 5! 5 | 2 I al eo a bd I 582 
Qther Diseases of Early Infancy ae 399,24: 9; 8! 7] x eee ol ca ee 2 ata.) as 462 
Other Causes... ie as 48} 20} 11 | g! 30 | 28 | 36 39 28 | 33 | 34 | 28 16 | 25 | 22 | 407 
ee i ae a PATE, EEE) WROTE kee aes eseeY 
oe eh ee) | ! 
Total oe Ms +. | 2,827:216 125 98 215 [152 |155 lat 99 105 Ree: 89 | 87 | 92 | 73 | 4,587 
. rt I ‘ 
All Children. Ex-nuptial Children.(a) 
Cause of Death. 
: No. of Deaths per 1,000 
No. of Deaths per 1,c00 Total Births, Ex-nuptial Births. No. of 
= al Deaths 
ror. | rg2z. | r93x. | r94r. | 1949. || r925. | rogr. | xo4x. | 1949. | 1949 
Cerebro-spinal Neuneocc men 
Ingitis ee 0.03 | 0.08 0.16 0.09 0.48 0.17 0.39 | 0.14 I 
Whooping Cough we a 1.57 1.97 | 1.58 1.27 | 0.33 2.06 I.71 1.94 | 0.14 I 
Diphtheria se ate oe 0.25 0.59 0.25 0.13 0.05 0.32 0.34 Se a . 
Erysipelas ‘ oe 0.16 0.24 O.11 0.04 0.01 0.16 = 0.19 . 
Respiratory Tuberculosis... ar 0.08 0.07 0.03 0.04 0.03 oe a aa . 
Tuberculosis of Meninges oe 0.3r 0.18 | 0.22 0.10 0.02 |: 0.32 0.34 0.19 : 
Tuberculosis, Other Forms 0.22 0.08 |} 0.04 | 0.05} 0.02 | .. ae 0.19 ws . 
Syphilis i a 0.85 0.56 | 0.20 0.09 0.0r 1.27 0.5! 0.77 | 0.27 2 
easles 0.34] 0.15} 0.10! 0.0: | 0.07 || 0.16) 0.51 Na a A 
Meningitis (Non- -meningoeoceal) 1.83 1.10} 0.32 | 0.30 | 0.16 0.32 es 0.19 | 0.14 I 
Convulsions e o-. sie 2.55 1.45 0.39 0.17 0.06 | 2.38 0.51 0.39 | 0.14 I 
Acute Bronchitis ae oe 2.34 1.50] 0.32 O.1r 0.06 || 0.48 | 0.86 oa 0.14 I 
Broncho-pneumonia os oe 2.86 3.08 2.82 2.96 1.75 8.09 5.31 4.65 | 2.17 16 
Pneumonia, Other 1.90 2.08 1.62 1.42 0.98 2.38 3-43 2.32 | 1.90 14 
Other Diseases of the Stomach 0.47 0.7! 0.13 0.05 ©.01 r.Ir 0.34 0.19 ae s 
Diarrheea and Enteritis .. 16.99 | 15.01 3.26 2.07 1.09 || 19.18 8.39 4.26 | 1.62 12 
BHernfa and Intestinal Obstruction. 0.721 0.57} 0.45} 0.19 0.23 0.47 | 0.17 0.39 | 0.27 2 
Congenital Malformations , 2.99 3-74] 4.23} 4.63 3.50 3-64 4.28 4.06 | 2.98 22 
Congenital Debtlity (b) az.ar |S 7:04 | 2-60) 1.98] 0.34 |) 9-51 | 7-19 | 3.48 | 0.27 2 
Premature Birth ar “4 15.29} 14.04 | 12.41 8.50 || 20.93 | 2r.92 | 18.00 |r4.51 107 
Injury at Birth . 0 2.81} 4.27] 3.21 1.90 | 3.08] 5.23 | 4.47 33 
Other Diseases of Early Infancy 4.07 5-53 4 29 4.14 2.55 2.69 3.97 4.45 | 2.44 18 
Other Causes... oe ae 5.58 4-16 2 3.93 2.24 6.98 5.82 7.55 | 2.85 2r 
eee he ee a 
Total st ae o. | 68.49 | 65.73 42.14 | 39.72 | 25.31 |} 84.83 | 68.65 | 58.83 134.45 254 























(a) Included fn figures for all children. 


(8) Includes Icterus and Sclerema prior to 1931. 
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Until a more detailed analysis of the effect of changing from the Fifth to the Sixth 
Revision of the International List is made it will not be possible to present causes of 
infant deaths for 1950 comparable to those shown in the table above. A presentation 
of the 1950 figures showing the totals of the classes of the Sixth Revision is made in the 


following table :— 


CAUSES OF DEATH OF CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR: AUSTRALIA, 1950. 





Age at Death. 

































































Cause of Death. F: S | 7 515 
el laleleglalglaiglalailalalézigile 
+S + > a S > > rc) =| =" pk 
om S| 2 a r=] r=) r=] ala =f a =I qa 3S Sing 
s o | & Sleiegjse o\o 6 gieis|el|laiss 
Bie) ele] a {ei a] e|ael ae] a8] a} ei oi atsn 
p 4 a om] is - [nj] o nn] «© ala 4 | a 
Infective and Parasitic Diseases .. 2) 4} 3] 2] 6}21r} 5} 7] 9,19! 8} 7] ro] 12] 8B] 413 
Neoplasms fers [pare Id., 3 2 2|.. 18 
Allergic, Endocrine System, Metabolic 
and Nutritional Diseases 2) 2 I 4 I 3 2 4 2 2 4 I 1 I 30 
Diseases of the Blood and Blood- 
SS ig Ste I} .. de. 2 bd I 1 1 I 1 I I 11 
Mental. sychoneurotic, ‘and Per- 
sonality Disorders 6 2 I 3 3 I 2 3 I I I I I 26 
Diseases of the Nervous System and 
Sense Organs 5} 3 3 3 ,1r 6 5113] rr | 12] 13 | 1§ | 14 | 14 |} 12 140 
Diseases of the Circulatory System ae feeb ea sees [i cera, fees fa are I I pa eee eee ee I 5 
Diseases of the Respiratory System 3 3 57 | 32 | 44 | 33 | 32 | 27 | 22 | 36 | 18 | 19 | 20 346 
Diseases of the Digestive System .. 17} 3 I} 41} 34427 | 26] 40 | 244 32}16] 8] 10/17] 7} 266 
Diseases of the Genito- -urinary System wt lies a 4 3 b <i ees Geren) Deri! (ees 3 rt ee 13 
Diseases of the Skin and Cellular ! 
Tissue I i Ij om... 2 I I 2 9 
Diseases of the Bones and Organs of 
Movement. oe eed ate foe ie eee eo aoe I Dain as 4 
Congenital Malformations _ 286) 63 | 26 | 28 | 77 | 37 | 42 | 24 | 20 | 14 9} 14] 10} 12 8 670 
Certgin Diseases of Early Infancy— 
thout Mention of Immaturity 915| 87 | 46 | 36 | 16 | 13 6 | 10 6 3 2 2 3 4 {1,153 
h Jmmaturity 1,627] 63 | 25 g} Io; .. I 2]... Pele ee teen ner ree be ery 2 
8 toms and Iil- defined’ Conditions eo) pees ere 2}... Bas rps I I 2 x 2 23 
Acefdents, Poisonings and Violence 8] 2 2 7\ Stax 6] 1 3 6 6 71 4] 7413 ror 
o- 
= H |_| | | | > I SF | | - I 
¥5 Total 2,883|231 xxx | 94 |]236 |145 |144 {150 |119 {122 | 86 |r00 | 76} 88 | 80 | 4,665 
g (a) Age 4 weeks (28 days) and under 2 months. 
= (vi) Deaths of Ex-nuptial Children under one Year. The deaths of ex-nuptial children 
yan WeTe tabulated by this Bureau for the first time in 1925. The numbers of deaths from 
tavarious causes of these children in 1949 and the rates in respect of 1925, 1931, 1941 and 
$1949 are shown in the table on the previous page. In 1950 the rate for all children under 


one year per 1,000 total births was 24.47 and the death rate of ex-nuptial children per 
1,000 ex-nuptial births was 30.17. 


Corresponding figures for 1949 may be obtained from Demography 
Buletin No. 67. Full particulars of the causes of death of ex-nuptial children who died 
im 1950 aged under one year and also of those under one month are given for each State 
and Territory in Demography Bulletin No. 68. This contains, in addition, detailed 
information for Australia as to the age at which ex-nuptial children died from each 
cause of death. 


In 1949 pre-natal influences, such as congenital malformations, congenital debility and 
premature birth, together with injuries at birth and other diseases of early infancy 
accounted for 182 or 72 per cent., pneumonia for 30 or 12 per cent., and diarrhma and 
enteritis for 12 or 5 per cent. of the total deaths of ex-nuptial children under 1 year. 

Owing to the change in classifications, figures for 1950 on a basis precisely similar 
to 1949 figures are not available. Deaths of ex-nuptial children under one year from 
congenital malformations and “‘ certain diseases of early infancy ” (including immaturity 
where mentioned) accounted for 148 or 67 per cent. of the total deaths of ex-nuptial 
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children under one year in 1950. These figures include deaths from pneumonia and 
diarrhoea and enteritis under one month of age. At ages one month and over, pneumonia 
caused eighteen deaths and enteritis sixteen deaths, representing 8 per cent. and 7 per 
cent., respectively, of the total deaths of ex-nuptial children under one year. 


9. Deaths in Age-groups.—A distribution into age-groups has been made of the 
378,415 deaths: which occurred in Australia during the five years ended 1950, and the 
results are shown in the following table :— 


AGGREGATE DEATHS IN AGE-GROUPS : AUSTRALIA, 1946 TO 1950. 


























Number of Deaths. | Proportion of Total Deaths. 
Age-group (Years). | t 
Males. | Females. Persons. Males. Females. Persons. 
: { 

i % | % | 
Under: ... a 14,040! 10,472 | 24,512 | 6.67! 6.24] 6.48 
1-4 is oe 3.120 | 2,391 | 5,511 | 1.48 - 1.425 1.45 
5-19 ee i 4515 | 2,629 i 7144 2.14 ; 1.57 1.89 
20-39 bes as 12,338 9,209 1 21,547 | 5.86 5-49 5.69 
40-59 sie ee 425773 28,060 70,833 | 20.31 | 16.72 18.72 
60-64 ie ee 22,577 13,786 36,363 j; 10.72 8.22 9.61 
65 and over -. | 11,177 | 101,223 | 212,400 | 52.78 | 60.33 56.13 
Age not stated 82 23 1 105 | 0.04 0.01 0.03 
Total .. | 210,622 | 167,793 | 378,415 ; 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 





A table showing the corresponding percentages in periods of ten years from the year 
1901 has been added to show the movement over a longer term. The most striking 
change is the substantial decrease in the group ‘‘ under1 year”. At the other end of the 
table, the group “‘ 65 years and over ” has increased considerably. The percentages in all 
age-groups under 40 have fallen since 1901, while those in all age-groups from 40 onwards 
have risen. These changes are due partly to improvement in the efficiency of medical 
science and partly to changes in the age distribution of the population. The latter 
changes are themselves in part due to increased length of life made possible by medical 
science, and in part to changes in the volume of migration and the falling birth-rate :— 


PROPORTION OF DEATHS IN EACH AGE-GROUP: AUSTRALIA. 
. (per cent.) 


Age-group (Years). 
























































Period. fh 
Under | 1-4, | 5-19. | 20-39. | 40-59. | 60-64. Sot | Openssl Total. 
MALEs. 
I90I-10 19.80; 5.84 | 5.84 | 13.85 | 19.70] 5.71 | 29.08 |; 0.18 |! 100.00 
IQII~20 16.44 | 5.65} 5.18 | 13.44 | 22.16 | 6.83 | 30.11 | 0.19 | 100.00 
1921-30 13.18 4-35 4-86 | §1.00 | 21.76 | 9.01 | 35.71 0.13 | 100.00 
1931-40 7-53 2.49: 4.02 | 8.79 | 21.67 8.95 | 46.50 | 0.05 | 100.00 
1941-50 7.01 I1.73.i 2.513 ! 5.72 | 20.52 | 10.39 | 52.09 | 0.03 | 100.00 
FEMALES. 
I90I-10 21.47 | 7.28 ' 7.08 | 16.54 | 15.67 | 4.77 | 27-15 0.04 { 100.00 
IQII-20 16.95 6.69 | 5.92 | 15.79 | 17-85 5-31 | 31.44 | 0.05 | 100.00 
1921-30 12.98 | 4.72 4.85 | 13.59 | 18.96 | 7.27 | 37.61 ; 0.02 | 100.00 
193I-40° 7-22 2.66 , 3.58] 10.10 | 19.1T 7-60 | 49.72 | 0.OI | 100.00 
1941-50" 6.52 | 1.68; 1.94! 6.37 | 17.22 | 8.04 | 58.22 | 0©.or ; 100.00 
PERSONS. 
I1Q0I-I0 20.51 { 6.45 { 6.37 [ 14.99 | 17.99 | 5.31 | 28.26| 0.12 | 100.00 
I9II~20 16.66} 6.09 | 5.49 | 14.44 | 20.32 | 6.19 | 30.68 | 0.13 | 100.00 
1921~30 13.10 | 4.51 4.85 | 12.12 | 20.55-| 8.26 | 36.53)! 0.08 | 100.00 
1931-40 7-40 | 2.56-| 3.83] 9.36 | 20.54. 8.36 | 47.92 | 0.03 | I00.00 
1941-50 6.79 I.7I | 2.26 6.01 | 19.04 1 9.33 | 54.84 | 0.02 | 100.00 
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10. Deaths at Single Ages and in Age-groups.—{i) General. The deaths registered 
in Australia in 1949 and 1950 will be found tabulated in five-yearly age-groups for each 
State and Territory and in single ages for Australia in Demography Bulletins Nos. 67 and 68, 
respectively. The deaths during the first fifteen years of life have been tabulated there 
in single ages and for the first year of life in shorter periods. A summary for Australia 
for 1950 is given in the following table :— 


DEATHS AT SINGLE AGES AND IN AGE-GROUPS : AUSTRALIA, 1950. 
Fe- 




































































| 
Age at Death. Males. | yates. Bereoae: Age at Death. Males. | iat eg, {Persons. 
1 

Under x week.. a 1,675 | 1,208 | 2,883 {| Total 5- 9years.. 322 204 525 
1 week and under 2 weeks 129 102 231: on IO-14 ,;, oe 225 156 381 
2 weeks and under 3_ Cs, 57 54 III | a 15-19 55 a 393 195 538 
3 weeks and under 28 days 47 47 94 % 20-24 4, es 675 291 966 
yoo 25-29 5, +. 562 345 907 

2 «30-34» . 581 394 975 

Total under 28 days | 1,908 | 1,41r | 3,319 | ,, 35-39 5, es 798 624 | 1,422 
Yoo 40-44 oe +. | 1,138 831 | 1,969 

28daysandunder3months 225 156 381 |» 45-49 55 «+ | 1,625 | 1,075 | 2,700 
3 months and under 6 ,, 225 188 413 ‘| 9 50-54 oe «+ | 2,377 | 31,514 | 3,891 
6 months and under 12 ,, 303 249 552 J 55-59 +» | 3.446 | 2,088 }) 5,534 
|} = 60-64 4g -- | 4,799 | 2,845 | 7,644 

—— oo» aoe ” +e 273 3,599 yas 

He 4 ee 3500 } 4,292 | 9,792 

Total under r year.. 2,661 | 2,004 | 4,665 | " 75-79 | if 31st | 4.747 | 9,898 

—_ _ #9 sore ” . 4,145 4,422 | 8,567 

19 5-89 5, oe {| 254! 052 S20 

I year . + | a75| 2381 xg] goog 2 | 6er | ova | E3ss 
2 years Bc a8 168 go 258 | 7 95-99 >, abi 118 225 343 
3» on on 120 85 205 »» xooandover .. 12 21 33 
4 oo» oo oo 98 50 148 +} Age not stated be 23 6 29 
Total under 5 years | 3,322 | 2,467 | 5,789 | Total all ages © | 43,720 | 34,467 | 78,187 


(ii) Rates. The following table gives the average annual death-rates in age-groups 
per 1,000 of the population at 30th June, 1947, for the period 1946 to 1948, i.e., the Census 
year 1947 and the years immediately preceding and following. Deaths in the Northern 
Territory and the Australian Capital Territory are included in the total for Australia 
but not in any of the States. Similar details for the years 1932 to 1934 are given in 
Official Year Book No. 37, p. 778. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL DEATH-RATES: AGE-GROUPS, 1946-48. 

















Wee | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania Australia. 
Mauss. 

O- 4 as 9.80 8.18 9.39 8.08 9.32 9.13 9.11 
5-9 0.93 0.85 0.90 1,00 0.89 1.15 0.92 
10-14 0.78 0.70 0.99 0.66 0.61 0.67 0.77 
15-19 1.43 1.25 1.53 1.46 1.45 1.62 1.4! 
20-24 1.61 1.64 2.97 1.42 2.18 2.10 1.72 
25-29 1.54 1.58 2.16 1.59 1.96 2.12 I.70 
30-34 1.94 1.86 2.43 1.88 2.29 2.27 2.02 
35-39 2.68 2.43 3.05 2.41 2.46 3.10 2.65 
40-44 4-24 3.88 4-55 3-95 4-15 3-93 4.12 
45-49 7-25 6.32 7-35 6.11 6.25 5.88 6.79 
50-54 wi 12.01 10.93 11.56 10.76 II.45 9.52 II.42 
55-59 a 18.57 16.98 17.83 16.25 17.21 16.98 17.68 
60-64 o* 28.82 27.08 27.20 26.04 26.26 23.87 27.54 
65-69 44.08 42.18 41.15 40.14 40.25 41.82 42.45 
70-74 64.76 64.27 64.46 60.98 60.96 58.43 63.72 
75-79 100.79 100.40 96.25 97-77 98.74 | 103.22 99.68 
80-34 150.89 147.72 149.92 145-27 | 149.45 | 156.64 149.29 
85-89 230.47 | 228.78 | 233.66 | 224.18 | 222.41 | 256.56} 230.19 


90 and over | 352-09 | 340.39 | 353-90] 353.49 | 376-24 | 434.21 | 353.03 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL DEATH-RATES: AGE-GROUPS, 1946-48—continued. 












































“Veep? | Ns.w. | Vietoria, | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, | Tasmania. | Australia. 
FEMALES. 
} , 
o- 4 s 732 6.40 7-55 | 7.12 7-92 7.24 7.14 
5-9 -e | 0.65 0.61 0.84 5 0.55 0.50 0.69 0.64 
10-14 ae | 0.55 0.48 0.54 0.40 0.63 0.39 0.52 
15-19 0.61 0.66 0.79 0.73 0.65 1.46 0.70 
20-24 0.93 I.10 1.31 1.05 ! I.15 1.79 1.08 
25-29 ! 1.49 1.37 1.62 | 1.65 1.54 1.74 1.50 
30-34 | 1.70 1.65 2.26 | 1.90 } 1.55 I.90 1.78 
35-39 t 2.40 2.16 | 2.84 | 2.02 2.58 2.59 2.38 
40-44 3-30 3-95 3-73 | 3-46 | 3-11 | 3.51 3-29 
45~49 4.83 4.81 5-17 | 4.60 | 5.09 4.66 4.86 
50-54 “a 7.75 7.86 7.55 ' 7-12 6.81 784 7.64 
55-59 «21 10.58 11.00 | 10.97! 10.34 ' 10.08 | 10.03 10.69 
60-64 St 16.91 16.92 | 15.70 14.97} 16.13 17.30 16.52 
65-69 -. i 26.69 27.10 24.91 25.25 ; 24.56 27-35 26.34 
70-74 ‘45.61 45-83 42.82 42.17 | 40.75 49-47 44.85 
75-79 see 75-11 77-96 73-20 71.95 | 74.21 77.00 75 +57 
80-84 ++, 127.63 127.91 128.69 121.57 117.55 123.49 126.50 
85-89 +»; 197.30 | 201.38 | 205.74 | 192.69 187.50 198.35 198.78 
go and over , 320.38 | 306.09 342.18 | 292.43 273.81 317.76 | 312.54 
PERSONS. 
Oo 4 8.59 7-31 8.49 7-61 | 8.64 8.21 8.15 
5-9 0.79 0.73 0.87 0.78 0.70 0.92 0.78 
10-14 0.67 0.59 0.77 | 0.53 0.62 0.53 0.65 
15-19 fea 1.03 0.96 ' 1.17 | I.10 1.05 1.54 1.06 
20-24 se 1.27 1.37 | 1.70 1.23 1.67 1.94 “1.40 
25-29 a | 1.52 1.475 1.90 1.62 I.74 ¥.93 1.60 
30-34 1.82 1.75 | 2.35 1.89 I.92 2.09 I.90 
35-39 | 2.54 2.29 | 2.95 | 2.21 | 2.51 2.85 2.52 
40-44 3-78 3-47: 4-17; 3-56, 3.69 3-73 3-72 
45-49 6.04 5-56 |; 6.31) 5.36 5-73 5.28 5-84 
50-54 9.81 9.33, 9-59! 8.84) 9.22 8.65 9.48 
55-59 .. 14.59 13.90) 14.59 | 13.24 | 13.80 13.44 14.19 
60-64 - | 22.78 21.71; 21.71 | 20.32 21.35 20.53 21.94 
65-69 | 35.02 34-00 | 33.14 , 32.22 32.58 34.56 34.05 
70-74 | 54-40 | . 53.87 53-44] 50.71 50.78 53-80 53-52 
75-79 86.75 87.62! 84.561 83.24! 86.62 89.78 | 86.53 
80-84 138.08 136.24 | 139.18 | 131.40 133.24 138.41 136.64 
85~89 ee 211.40 {| 212.11! 219.04 | 205.12 | 204.10 | 222.49 | 211.97 
go and ove | 332.35 318.37 | 347-45 ' 314.38 312.27 366.12 327.92 
i : | ! 














11. Deaths of Centenarians——In issues of the Official Year Book up to 
and including No. 33, particulars were given concerning persons aged 100 years and up- 
wards who died each year. However, while the Registrars-General of the various States 
verify the ages as far as possible, absolute reliance cannot be placed on the accuracy of the 
information, owing to the well-known tendency of very old people to overstate their ages, 
and it was considered advisable to discontinue publicution of this table. In 
connexion with this question it may be noted that while parish registers in the United 
Kingdom often date very far back, compulsory registration of births dates practically 
from 1874 only, the Act of 1836 having left many loopholes for those unwilling to register 
the births of their children. 

12. Length of Residence in Australia of Persons who Died.—Since 1940 the tabulation 
respecting the length of residence in Australia of all persons whose deaths were registered 
during the year has been discontinued. Details for the year 1940 appear in Official Year 
Book No. 37, pp. 779-80. 

13. Birthplaces of Persons who Died.—A table giving a summary of birthplaces of 
persons whose deaths were registered in 1911 and 1940 will be found in Official Year Book 
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No. 34, p- 337- More detailed information will be found in Demography Bulletin No. 58. 
Tabulations were discontinued for the years 1941 to 1945 inclusive, but were revived for 
1946. Details for 1950 appear in Demography Bulletin No. 68. 

14. Occupation of Males who Died.—A table showing occupations of males who 
died during 1950 appears in Demography Bulletin No. 68. 

15. Causes of Death.—The classification of causes of death adopted for Australia by 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics at the inception of its mortality 
statistics in 1907 was that introduced by the International Institute of Statistics in 1893, 
reviewed by that Institute in 1899 and revised by an International Commission in 1g00. 
This classification became known as the International List of Causes of Death and further 
revisions by International Commissions in 1909 (Second), 1920 (Third), 1929 (Fourth) 
and 1938 (Fifth) were successively adapted for use in Australian statistics. 

Proposals for the Fourth and Fifth revisions were drafted by a ‘“‘ Mixed Com- 
mission ’’ of representatives of the International Statistical Institute and the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations and the final revision was carried out by the 
International Conference for the Revision of the International List of Causes of Death. 
Preparatory work in connexion with the Sixth Revision was entrusted by the International 
Health Conference in 1946 to the Interim Commission of the World Health Organization. 
As a result of this arrangement the World Health Organization compiled the International 
Statistical Classification of Diseases, Injuries and Causes of Death, which in its final 
stages was unanimously approved by the International Conference for the Sixth Revision 
of the International Lists of Diseases and Causes of Death in April, 1948. This classi- 
fication was adopted by the First World Health Assembly, which also issued Regulations 
to guide member states in its application. Australia adopted the classification, together 
with the rules for using it, for use commencing with the year 1950. 

For the first time in connexion with the International List, international rules for a 
uniform method of selecting the main cause to be tabulated, if more than one cause is 
stated on the death certificate, have been laid down, as well as the new classifications of 
causes of death. Prior to 1950 the rules adopted in Australia for the selection of the 
cause of death to be tabulated were those laid down in the United States Manual of Joint 
Causes of Death, first published in 1914 and revised to conform with successive revisions 
of the International List. 

The adoption of the new method marked a fundamental change in Australian cause 
of death statistics, with emphasis now placed on the underlying cause of death as indicated 
by the certifying practitioner. The introduction of this method required the adoption 
by all States of a form of medical certificate substantially identical with the International 
Form of Medical Certificate of Cause of Death as laid down in Article 9 of the World Health 
Organization Regulations No. 1. By 1950 all States had adopted satisfactory forms of 
certificate and it was possible to apply the new principles uniformiy to all State cause 
of death records. 

This change in principle affects the comparability of the 1950 statistics with those of 
past years. For convenience in assessing the extent of the change and in accordance 
with a recommendation of the Sixth Decennial Revision Conference, causes of death for 
Australia for 1950 were also classified according to the detailed classification of the Fifth 
Revision, 1938, on the joint cause rules current for that revision. A complete detailed 
classification according to both the Fifth and Sixth Revisions is shown in Demography 
Bulletin No. 68. 

In the cause of death tables A to E which follow, use has been made of the Inter- 
mediate and Abridged forms of the International List (Fifth Revision), the origin of which 
was explained in Year Book No. 38, page 625. For convenience in compilation and to 
complete the five-year period 1946 to 1950 on a uniform basis, the 1950 figures used in 
these tables are those compiled according to the Fifth Revision. 

The compilations for the years 1946 to 1950 will be found in full detail in Demography 
Bulletins Nos. 64 to 68. In the following tables A, B, and C, in which the intermediate 
classification has been employed, deaths are shown of males, females and persons, res- 
pectively, for 1950. Table D shows, in the abridged form, the number of persons who 
died in each of the years 1946 to 1950 and gives the rate per million of population for the 
last-named year. 

Since death-rates are subject to continual fluctuation, it is unsafe to base deductions 
on the figures relating to a single year. In order, therefore, to furnish a valid basis for 
comparison, three five-yearly periods have been shown in table E, giving the number 
of deaths and the rates per million persons. 
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CuapTer XIV.—Vira. StaTIsTIcs. 


. A.—CAUSES OF DEATH : MALES, 1950. 
INTERMEDIATE CLASSIFICATION (BASED ON THE FirTH REVISION OF THE INTERNATIONA List). 








(Figures in parentheses indicate the abridged classification number in each instance, ) 





7 
cooral a. | 
Cause of Death. cation | N-8-W.| Vie. ' Q'landS. Aust.; W. Aus) Tas, N.T.} 0. / Aust. 
Numbers : 
1 
1, Typhoid and Paratypbold : | : : 
Fevers (1). a 1,2 2 | : F oe si Pa | 2 
a. Plague(2) .. « o- 3 ‘ 7 fs tot : abl . 
y. Scarlet Fever (3) ue “ 8 ! F es ce. ‘ f ne 
4 Wareping ae (4) .. . 9 | 3 | I z I 4 I - 
3 iphtheria (5 10 35 7 I 3 ‘ 3 
. Tuberculosis of the Respiratory \ { ' 
System (6) . 13 474! 285 162 85 94 25 2 1 | 1,128 
7: ae Meningitis (a), a 14 (a) 12 | 2 2 2 si 4 ae Es 22 
7 er orms = 9. ‘uber- | 
culosis (7b) ae | 14 (0)-22 Ir 7 9 3 I I see “x 42 
Total, Tuberculosis . 497 304 173 90 | 95 80 2 1| 1,192 
8, Septicamia, Parulent Infection 4 : : 
(Non-puerpceral) (14) _ 24 It 9 2 7 8 > ain ov 38 
* bry a . ane a7 \ 7 ' a | 6 1 { : ; st Ss 15 
1x. Syphilis (9) .. ar 30 | 76 77 33 18 18 6 és oe 228 
12a, nfluenza—Pneumonic (10a) .. 33 (a) | 43 26 15 9 9 5 I 48 108 
126, Influenza—Other (10b) + | 33 (bo), 20 10 6 2 9 Shoe r 53 
13. Small-pox (11) An ec! 34 a es ie on a Sop ir oe ‘va 
14. Measles (12) . a ea 35 12 3/ 7 4 3 3 . 3 29 
15. Typhus Fever (3) 39 ae 2 ics es steve ts 2 
16. Diseases caused by Helminths (14) 40-42 9 Ir 2 4 3 . 27 
17. othe rt and Parasitic bys ‘ A 
iseases (14 fo) 4 19 19 I I 301 
18, Cater of me scat Cavity and oo is ' i , 
arynux (15 ) 45 5 70 27 2I 19 jose 22 
Ig. Cancer of the Digestive Organs | i | i 
and Peritoneum (15) 46 | 1,041 728 373 226 181 83 I 2,633 
2o, Cancer of the Respiratory System : 
(15) 47 296 206 b Cole) 45 60 20 I a 737 
a2. Cancer of the Breast (x8) 50 2 3 I I is se ot as 7 
23. bei lA ad or Unspecified é st 451 598 ve - sae oe: ‘s Pa 
o- 49, 5I-' : I shana 5 
Total, Cancer 2,022 , 1,484 741 443 360 159 2 3 5,814 
24. Non-malignant Tumours or 
Tumours of Unspecified Nature 
(16) .. | 56, 37 86 | 21 39 8 II 3 168 
25. Acute Rheumatic Fever (20). 58 16 | 15 12 2 2 3 50 
26, Chronic ee and | al 
Gout (17) .. are 59, oe | 18 6 5 3 oe we 44 
27. Diabetes Mellitus (18) 395 153 54 45 51 15 1 512 
28, Diseases of the Thyroid and 
Parathyrofd Glands (20) 13 I 6 4 I 5 30 
29. Other General Diseases (20) 62, 63-66 22 9 6 a 3 . 47 
30. Avitaminoses (20) 67-71 5 I és és I | 8 
31. Angmias (20) és So 73 36 38 az 6 10 41 115 
32. Leucemias, Pseudoleucewmias, | ! | 
and other Diseases of the Blood t | i 
and Blood-making Organs (20) | 72, 74-76 93 7z 32 28 7 4 245 
33. Alcoholism (acute or chronic) (19) a7 73 23 26 14 7 . 143 
34. Other Chronic Poisonings (20) . 78,79 4 I os I eee hs 6 
35. Meningitis (Non-meningococcal) | 
_ (21) te a ie 8x | 24 22 6 4 2 3 6x 
36. Diseases of the Spinal Cord (21) .. 82! AI 31 13 Ir 6 5 107 
37. Intra-cranial Lesions of Vascular | : 
Origin (22) 83 1,602 978 545 342 212 Io1 2 3] 31785 
38. Mental Diseases and ‘Deficiency i y 
(23) ‘ 84 16 10 9 5 9 2) .. SI 
39. Epilepsy (23) 85 45 39 9 7 II 3 x 115 
40. Other Diseases of the Nervous 
System (23) 80, 86, 87 | 122 79 52 32 13 7 305 
4t. Diseases of the Eye, “Bar and 
their Annexa (23) ‘ 88, 89 9 9 8 I 5 I 33 
42. Pericarditis (24) 90 7 6 2 2 2 I 20 
4§- Chronic Affecticns of the Valves ! 
and Endocardium (24) 92 210 | 179 100 66 47 21 I re 624 
44. Diseases of the Myocardium (24) 93 | 3,280 | 2,108 927 588 481 200 4 6 | 7,604 
45. er of the poroniey, oo és : ; - 6,078 
‘and Angina Pectoris (24 94 2,4 1,612 Ir 565 394 1 14 A 
46. Other Diseases of the Heart (24) QI, 95 407 149 53 32 21 16 aa I 679 
Total, Heart Diseases on 6,392 | 4,054 | 1,893 | 1,253 945 426 | 21} 21 115,005 
















































* No. 17 :--4-7, II, 12, 23, 25, 26, 29, 31, 32, 36-38, 43, 44 
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A.—CAUSES OF DEATH: MALES, 1950—continued. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASSIFICATION (BASED ON THE FirtH REVISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL List). 


(Figures in parentheses Indicate the abridged classification number in each instance.) 





= = 

















Lay ! 
assifi- 
Cause of Death. cation N.S. W.! 
- Numbers. 
i 
47. Arterlosclerosis and Gangrene (25) , , 98 2 
43. Other Diseases of the Clrewlatory 929 : 49 
System (25) o 96, 99- 166 
» IO 
49a. Acute Bronchitis (26a) : Rate 42 
496. Chronic Bronchitis (265) ' 106 (b)(d) 164 
_ §o. Pneumonia F on Broncho- 
pneumonia (27 oe ++ | 107-10 682 
51. Pleurlsy (28) .. 110 ? 20 
52. Other Diseases of the Respiratory 
System kexceps pabereutvals) 
(28) | 104, 105, 214 
i YUI-II4 
53. Uleer of the Stomach and , 
Duodenum (32d). m7 190 
54. Diarrhea and Enteritis (under 
2 years of age) (29a) ! 119 69 
55. Diarrhes and Enteritis (2 year 
and over) (290) aes : 120 40 
56. Appendicitis (30) : 121 45 
57. Hernia, Intestinal Obstruction ‘ 
(32a) <a 122 138 
58. Cirrhosis of the Liver (31a) . 124 126 
59 Other Diseases of the Liver and 
Biltary Staata ad including ° 
Biliary Calculi (31d) \ p25-127 56 
60. Other Diseases of the Digestive ' 
rina (320) oe 7 go 
61. Nephritis { 130-132 594! 
62. Other Diseaes of the Kidneys 
and Ureters (34). 1 333 56 
63. pee of the Urinary Passages ' 
I 17 
64. Diseases of the Urinary Bladder ° a 
(34) 8 oo -.' -¥35 15 
65. Diseases of the Urethra, Urinary - ; 
Abscess, etc. (34). ee 136 
66, Diseases of the Prostate (34) : 137 175 
67. Diseases of the Genital Organs, 
not specified as Venereal (34) 138, 139 2 
73. Diseases of the Skin and Cellular 
Tissue (37) 151-153 , 19 
74. Diseases of the Bones and Organs 
of Locomotion (except Tuber- y 
culosis and Rheumatism) (37) ! 154-156 14 
75. Congenital Malformations (Still- | 
births not included) (38) . 157 177 
76. Congenital Debility (38) 158 21 
97. Premature Birth (38) . «| 159 369 
78. Injury at Birth (38) * 160 175 
79. Other Diseases Peculiar to the . 
First Year of Life (38) 7 161 101 
80. Senility (39) .. ae 162 ' 397 
81. Suicide (40) . 163, 164 225 
82. Homicide (41) ' 165-168 2r 
83. Automobile Accidents (42) 1 x70 475 
84. Other Violent or Accidental 
Deaths (43) 1169,171-; 708 
195 
Total, Accidents i .. | 1,183 
85. Deaths due to Operations of War 
(43) i -- | 196, 197 su 
86, Legal Executions (43 )” , 198 a 
87, Ill-defined or Unspecified (44) « 199, 200 | 63 
$ 
| 
Total Males Ae oe | 17,565 
t 


Vic. 


dc Pa 


1 
224 | 
53 


26 
| 126 


538 
18 





| x7 


121 
2r 


31 
33 


97 
85 





48 


49 
577 


42 


It 


ao a 


co] 


11 


110 
196 
76 


219 
134 

14 
478 


847 
"26 


11,781 





i} : 














®@ No, 60 :—115, 116, 1128, 123, 128, 329. 




















A. 
| Q'land./S. Aust.) W. Aus.) Tas. !N.T.! GC: Aust. 
i de 
“ ee et 
8 | 49 67) 38[ « | 713 
68 26 ar 3 | t 338 
19 8 6 2 .. 1 103 
67 20 21 Ir 2 41l 
259 15t 155 70 6 3, 1,864 
6 5 I 4 . set 54 
103 55 33 14! | | 566 
: ' 
73 5I 34 | 2 3, 488 
| 
Ww 36 14 2, 3[ : | 156 
18 II 3 2 1! 106 
29 6 6 2 ;, | 21 
57 28 17 7 4 1} 345 
31 33 18 10 3 I} 307 
28 17 16 9 I I : 176 
32 17 15 5 z 209 
269 110 121 69; 1 2/1 1,743 
23 12 7 4 144 
8 4 4 2 | 46 
5 2 I | 29 
3 I 3 I 25 
102 58 40 26 627 
I 4. 
vA 2 6 I 4r 
7 2 4 2 40 
71 46 43 18 2 I 468 
3 5 6 2 ate ae 40 
129 80 51 23 3 8 859 
80 24 37 15] >. 2 409 
44 23 22 16 ne 270 
141 103 30 6 I 897 
85 45 57 17 3 I 567 
10 2 5 I a . 53 
173 152 140 48 9 7) 1,482 
310 143 178 7o 13 I} 1,792 ° 
483 295 318 118 | 22 8 | 3,274 
33 Y ssf sec kook x 
19 18 2 2 4 3 137 
6,160 | 3,721 | 3,022 1,318 83 70 | 43,720 
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CHapteR XIV.—Viraz Statistics. 


B.—CAUSES OF DEATH: FEMALES, 1950. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASSIFICATION {BASED ON THE Fiera REVISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL List). 


(Figures in parentheses indicate the abridged clussification number in each instance.) 








General ' | : i | A 
| Classifi- | N 7 ifs F : ee mo 
Cause of Death. cation | N-S.W "| Vic. Q’lond.'S, Aust.|W. Aus; Tas. :N.T.| ©. | Anst 
; Numbers. ' T. | 
a ee i ‘~ ead eer - eT = Pare teeter 
1. Typhoid and Paraty pivid : : : : 1 
Fevers (1).. ‘ee ee 1,2 2! : rt 3 
2. Plague (2) : 3 “4 a4 | 2A ‘ . 
3. Scarlet Fever (3) ‘ 8 5 2 a 1 bie oy i 3 
4. Whoopiug Cough (4) ‘ 9 4 : 6 ! 7° “it : 17 
4. Diphtheria (5) : 10 12! 4 2 4 1: ! 23 
6. Tuberculosis of the Respiratory ; : i 
System (6) 23 178, 317, 49' 34j 35 42° 2 x 458 
7a. Tubercular Meningitis (5a) 7 14 (a) 10 3° 5 a 1 te 2 
7b, Other Forms of Tuberculosis (70) 14(b)-22 6 | 12 30 5 | 2. 2{.. i. 3 
Total, Tuberculosis i . 192 | 139, 55 | 44 37} 45. 2 il. 6165 
8. Septicamia, Parnient Infection | : : 1 H j ¢ 
(Non-puerperal) Aza} 24 5 3 Ij 4 1? i I4 
g. Dysentery (14) 27 4! 7 6 5 I 3 4 18 
10, Malaria (8) Z 28 Eo ote ts : a wee GP ale 1 
11. Syphilis (9) .. ore 30 23 25 7 3° 4 Ber aa 67 
t2a. Influenza—Pnacumonia (10a) .. | 33 (@) 473 18 14- 121 6 7 | 7 104 
12), Influenza—Other roo} 33 (b) 25 j 17 4 2! 3 3) ou. : 54 
13. Small-pox (11) 34 . ign eee . Whe] ihe fase ae 
14. Measles (12) . 35 14 | 51 8 5 aaa 3 x} . \ ¥ 32 
15. Typhus peaut (3) : 39 : ae 1: wt . wl 1 
16. Diseases cau<ed by Helminths (14) | 40-42 eu 3! I 3 an I: 19 
17. Other Infectious nnd Parasitic | : ; 1 t 
Diseases (14) © 83 49° 22, 18 } 12 7: H 191 
18, Cancer of the Buccal Cavity and t : ' ; 
Pharynx (14) 45 5 23 | 19! 9 4| 1! 4) i 60 
1g. Cancer of the Digestive Organs | | : : 
and Peritoneum (15) 46 849! 710 252 184 j 126 69 } ' 6 ' 2,196 
20. en of the Respiratory System : | i ' 
15 a 47 §5 52 16° 321 131 oe ae 161 
2x. Cancer of the Uterus (35) 4 48 222 | 168 i 59 | 57 35 Be | be eg 562 
22, Cancer of the Breast (15) 50 388 | 310, «118 95 } 66 | 26 | tr! 2! 1,005 
23. gs at oe or Unspecified , | | | | { 
rgans (15 49,51-55| 356 30 134 78 | 60 4ol ..} 21] 1,000 
Potal, Cancer H -. | 1903 1389 "$88 430! 301i sor! i) wt | 4,984 
24. Non-malignant Tumours or : : ' ! . 
Tumours of Unspecified Nature : j , 
(16) «| 56.57 110; 40 38, 25 17: 10, ! 240 
25. Acute Rheumatic Fever (20) |. 58 | 20 6 4! 3 6 ; 39 
26, et Rheumatism and Gout | ! i ' | i 
) ++ [ 59, 60 4r 28, or 14} 5 4: } ose, TO 
27. Diabetes Mellitus (18) | 612: 2589 | gee) ae |) Sek ae epee PES Soe 
a8. Diseases of the Thyroid and | i i ‘ ' } ' : 
Parathyroid Glands (zo)... 63, 4r!} oar, 13, 12, 4! 3° } 2 95 
29. Other General Diseases (20) - | 62, 64-66! 26 14: 9 2 9 - nb 60 
30, Avitaminoses (20) ex | 67-71 2 x | x. 4 Br = Sytos A hay ae 5 
31. Ansemias (20) 2 a 73 «| (63 501 264 10! 3 4, i; oa! 157 
32. Leucemias, Pseudolenceanilas, : ' . 
and other Diseases of the Blood | | ; 
and Blood-making Organs (20) | 72, 74~76 76 70 35 | TS | 9 5° 1! arr 
33. Alcoholism (acute or chronic) (19) | 77 28 9} 73 3 I _ se 48 
34. Other Chronic Poisonings (20) .. ' 78, 79 sd De 5! 7 ae j : 5 
35. Meningitis (Non-meningococca)) , ' ‘ ' | | 1 
{21 o.7 3 as oe | 81 2 14 | ir} 3 3 I ! 60 
36. Hiss of the Spinal Cord (21) .. | 82 | 19 18 6 | 6 4 ay a 4 A 53 
37. Intra-cranial Lesions of Vascular | ; j \ 
Origin (22) 83) 3,921 | 1,646 558 | 468 272 142! 6 | 5,013 
38, me Diseases and ‘Defteteney é | | ' 
) ' 4 12 5 5 5} 3 2 ; 2 
39. Epilepsy (23) Se ! 85 40 15 1 | 4) 4 1} 1 : . 
40. Other Diseases of the Nervous , \ j | 
System (23) 1 89, 86, 87 121 gr 27 24) 15 II 289 
41. Discases of the Eye, Ear and their 
Annexa (23) 88, 89 9 6 5 2 3 : a 25 
42. Pericarditis (24) go 2 : I 2 I I P 7 
43. Chronic ks toner of the Valves ' 66 ‘4 { 
and Endocardium (24) 92 | 179 170 7I 3 Wioeo6& = 540 
44. Diseases of the Myocardium (24) 93; 2552 | 1,985 7O5 | 551 369 | 199 an 5 6,366 
45. Diseases of the Coronary Arterfes i j | 
and Angina Pectoris (24) 94 | 1,152 919 335 | 27t 190 78 ans 4) 2,949 
46, Other Diseases of the Heart (24) 91,95 | | 20% 134 44 24 9 18 . I 431 
Total, Heart Diseases o- 4,086 | 3,208 } 1,151 919! 605 313 1 {| 10 | 10,293 
47. Arteriozelerosis and Gangrene (25) 97, 98 | 296 350+ 68 68 | 53 33 wife aa 868 
48. Other Diseases of the Cirenlatary, | | f 
System (25) a 96.99-103' 128 78 53! 18 | 10 14 301 












































* No. 17 :—4-7, 11, 12, 23, 25, 26, 


29, 3%, 32, 36-38, 43, 44. 


Classi 
assifi- 
Cause of Death. cation 
Numbers. 
49a. Acute Bronchitis (26a) »» | 106 (a) (ec) 
490. Chronic Bronchitis (260) «- | 106 (5) (d) 
go. Pneumonia and Broucho-pneu- 
monta (27) 3% «+ | 207-109 
gt. Pleurisy (28) 110 
gz. Other Diseases of the Respiratory 
System (except Tuberculosts) 
(28) _ er .. | 104, 105, 
III-114 
$3. Ulcer of the Stomach and 
Duodenum (325) 117 
$4. Diarrha@a and Enteritis (under 
. 2 years of age) (29a) 119 
$3. Diarrhoa and Enteritis (2 years 
and over) (29b) oe a 120 
96. Appendicitis (30) 121 
37. Hernola, Intestinal Obstruction 
(32a) 122 
$8. Cirrhosis of the Liver (31a) we 124 
39. Other Diseases of the Liver and 
Biliary Possages, including 
Biliary Calcull (315) 125-127 
60, Other Diseases of the Digestive 
System (326) “ ae . 
61, Nephritis (33) 130-132 
62, Other Diseases of the Kidneys 
and Ureters (34) 133 
63. Calculi of the Urinary Pas- 
: sages ( (34) 134 
64. Disa of the Urinary Bladder 
r 
65. Diseases of the Urethra, Urinary ss 
Abscess, etc. (34) 136 
67. Diseases of the Genital Organs 
not specified as Venereal or 
connected with Pregnancy, F 
etc. (34) .. -. | 138, 139 
68. Diseases and Accidents of 
Pregnancy (36) 142-145 
69. Abortion, without mention of 
. Tntection (36) 8 14r 
yo, Abortion, with mention of 
Infection (35a) 140 
yt. Infection during Child-birth and 
the Puerperium (356) 147 
ya. Other Acctdents and Diseases of 
Child-birth and the Puerperium 146, 
(36) ois os -- | 148-150 
73. Diseases of the Skin and 
Cellular Tissue (37) a. | 15%-153 
74. Diseases of the Bones and 
Orguns of Locomction (except 
Tuberculosis and Rheumatism) 
(37) 154-156 
73. Congenital Malformations (Still 
births not Included) (38) a6 157 
76. Congenital Debility (38) a 158 
77. Premature Birth (38) . oo 159 
78. Injury at Birth (38) .. 160 
79. Other Diseases pecullar to the 
First Year ae Life (38) 161 
80. Senility (39) . . 162 
8x. Suicide (40) . ‘as 163, 164 
82. Homicide (4 1) 165-168 
83. Automobile Accidents (42) 170 
84. Other Violent or Accidental 
Deaths (43) : 169, 
173-195 
Total, Accidents .. or 
85. Deaths due to Cparetions of War 
(43) 196, 197 
86. Legal Executions (43). 198 
87. [li-defined or Unspecified (4a): 199, 200 
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B.—CAUSES OF DEATH: FEMALES, 1950—continued. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASSIFICATION (BASED ON THE FirtH REVISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL List). 
(Figures in parentheses indicate the abridged classification number in each instance.) 











Total Females oe ks 














32 
71 


$21 
8 


154 


26 
61 


31 
29 


IIL 
47 
88 


69 
537 


42 


12 


2z 


17 


12 


13 


14 


Ir 
155 
10 


265 
95 


74 
515 
92 
12 
106 


N.S.W. 





Vie. 





18 
52 
498 
P & 


124 


105 


r12 


130 
56 


59 
291 
52 
8r 
175 


256 


Q'land.| 8, Aust.) W. Aus.) Tas. 


5 
35 


178 


74 


rio 
47 


19 
136 
25 
43 
143 
186 








ar 


14 
61 


Ir 


n 


134 


© No. 60 :—r15, 116, 118, 123, 128, 129. 





20 


14 


It 
10 


18 


10 
83 


10 





nA 2 oO 


10 


b 
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A. 
C. | Aust. 
T. 
65 
184 
3 | 1,486 
on 22 
I 408 
I 1X11 
I 117 
105 
72 
2 249 
I 148 
I 285 
33 170 
2} 1,483 
I 108 
ase 29 
is 14 
se 1 
ory 58 
70 
A 1 
23 
26 
Tt 79 
41 
26 
I 4r2 
ie 17 
2 656 
ee 255 
I 200 
. | ¥,r22 
193 
3r 
285 
828 
1,113 
Me : & 
52 | 34,467 
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Cuapter XIV.—Vrrat StarTIstics. 


C.—CAUSES OF DEATH: PERSONS, 19590. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASSIFICATION (BASED ON THE FirrH REVISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL List). 


(Figures in parentheses indicate the abridged classification number in each instance.) 








| General | | | | 
* Classifi- | . ' i A. 
Cause of Death. cation | N.S.W.: Vic. | Q’land.: S. Aust.» W. Aus. Tas. N.T./ C. ; Aust 
; Numbers.: , ‘ i T. | 
1. Typhoid sad Paratyphoid l | ' \ | 
Fevers (1) ats an T2". 3 4 eames : , rt! is et : 5 
2, Plague (2)... | 3 ati 7 3 , ee Se RE Sacaa'l ! , 
3. Scarlet Fever (3) 8 =} 2. % Par ‘ ro Meee acy 3 
4 Whooping Cough (4) 9; 7 1} 13 I Ir rio! 34 
5. Diphtheria (5) 10 25 | II 8 1! 7 I a 53 
6. sad ear an the Respiratory ‘ : j . 
System : 13 652 02 21r Img | 12 
7a. Tubercular Meningitis (7a) taj ae AE | : seed: SE ee ea ae 
76. Other Forms of Tuberculosis (7b) 14(6)-22 | 7 29 | 12 8 3 | 3 Noes nope 72 
Potal, Tuberculosis + £689; 443 | 228 1345 132 78 4. 2 1,707 
8. Septicemia, Purulent Infection : H : i , 
(Non-puerperal) (14) 24 CO! 16 | 12 3 Ir 9° Pts oh 4 52° 
9. Dysentery (14) 4 27 | II | 7 12 1 | 23 See ceases ae 33 
10, Malaria (8) 28 2 oe fs be > aa wae vases aid 4 
tz. Syphilis (9) .. 30 99 102 40 2r 22 Ir we ee P2905 
12a. Influenza (Pneumonic) (104) 33 (a) go ! 44! 29 2r, 15, 12 I aa 212 
12b, Influenza (Other) (108) 33 (6) . 45! 271 10 4! 12! Bl le gel 107 
13. Small-pox (11) A, an ere eee F : ate . of | ae i, 
14. Measles (12) . 35 261 8 15 5 6! I sent 61 
15. Typhus Fever (13) } 39 ae ag 3 . wa . es i 3 
16. Discases caused by Helminths (14) } 40-42 , 12 | 19 | 3 7 an 4/o.. | 46 
17. Other Infectious and Parasitic i H | | 
Diseases (14) 2g | 207, 129 70 37 BI i 16 rl ox 492 
18. vance of et areas ‘Cavity and : ‘ H ' | : 
arnyx (1 45 108 9 36 25 20: 10 é 288 
19. amuatetd hoes Digestive Organs | 3 i H 
and Peritoneum (15 4 | 1,890 | 1,438 625 410 07 152 x, 6 82 
20. a of the Respiratory System ' : { | : ; ; 45829 
15 47 | 361 258 | 125 57 73! 23) ai] .. 898 
2x. Cancer of the Uterus (15) 48 | 222 168 ; 59 57 S ie root oe aes 
22. Cancer of the Breast (15) 50 |! 390 | 313 119 96 66 26 x I | 1,012 
23. Cancer of Other or Unspecified ! 
Organs (15) 49) 51-55] | 954 | 807 365 228 160 | go} ..' § | 2,609 
Potal, Cancer : ee 8,925 | 3,073 | 1,329 873 661; 320! 3 | 14 | 10,198 
24. Non-malignant Tumours or ‘ I : { 
Tumours of Unspecified Nature : fl d ' 
(16) «| 56, 37 | 196; 61 77 33 28 13 +e 408 
25. Acute Rheumatic Fever (20)... 58 36 H 2r 16 5 | 8 3 Z 89 
26. Chronic Rheumatism ond Aout i j \ 
(17) 59, 60 | 53 | 46 17 19 8 4 iia 147 
276 Diabetes Mellitus (18) | 61 552) 472 175 143 107 57 2! 1,507 
28. Diseases of the Thyroid and Para- ; | 
thyroid Glands (20).. 63, 54 22 19 16 e. 8 1 125 
2g. Other General Diseascs (20) 62, 64- 66 | 48 } 23 15 9 12 o 1 wie 107 
30. Avitarninoses (20) 67~71 } 7 | 2 mar 2 I I sa 13 
31. Ansemias (20) ays ies 730 =O 99 , 88 47 16 13 8 r 272 
32. Leucwmias,  Pseudoleucremias, ! i : 
and other Diseases of the Blood ' i H | ‘ 
and Blood-making Organs (20) | 72, 74-76} 169 141 67 43 | 26 9 L 456 
33. Alcoholism (acute or chronic) (19) 77 | IoI 32 33 17 8 as as Igor 
34- Other Chronic Potsonings (20) .. 78, 79 4 r 5 I R Ir 
35. Meningitis (Non-meningococcal) ! ; i 
(23) oe ee are 81 52 36 17 7 5 4 121 
36. Diseases of the Spinal Cord (21) .. 82 | 60 49 19 17 10 5 j 160 
37- baw rye eect of Vascular 3 H 
rigin (22 3 | 3,52 2,624 | 1,103 810 | 8. 2 2 8,798 
38. Mental Diseases and Deficiency | = i. ot be ee 
(23) 5% a 84 28 15 14 10 12 4 a 83 
39. Epilepsy (23)... 85 85 54 20 Ir 15 4 r, 190 
40. Other Diseases of the Nervous } 
System (23) 80, 86,87: 243} 170! 79 56 28 18 Ad | 594 
4. Discases of the Eye, Ear and thelr ; 
Annexa (23) Aer 88, 89 18 | 15 13 3 8 I 58 
42. Pericarditis (24) 90 9} 6 3 4 3 2 27 
43. Chronic Affections of the Valves { ! 
and Endocardium (24) . 92 389 | 349 166 137 83 | 38 2 ne 1,164 
44. Diseases of the Myocardium (24) 93 5,832 } 4,093 | 1,632 |] 1,139 850 399 14 rr | 13,970 
45. Diseases of the Coronary Arteries. 
and Angina Pectoris (24) o3 94 3,640 | 2,531 | 1,146 836 584 266 6 18 | 9,027 
46, Other Diseases of the Heart (24) 91, 95 608 283 97 56 30 34 2 2{ 1,110 
£ cae a ares Ga = 10,478 | 7,262 | 3,044 | 2,172 | 1,550 739 | 221 31 | 25,298 
47. Arterfoscicrosis and Gangrene 25 97; 545 7 I Ii 120 I I ee 
48. Other pe of the Circulatory 2 wy. a z 4 ae 
ystem (25 -- [96,J99-103: 294 13m 12r 44 I 1 I 6 
49a. Acute Bronchitis (26a) 106 (a)(c) | 74 44 24 17 ag se 128 





















































* No. 17 :—4-7, 11, 12, 23, 25, 26, 29, 31, 32, 36-38, 43, 44. 
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INTERMEDIATE ‘CLASSIFICATION (BASED ON THE FirtH REVISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL Laism). 


(Figures in parentheses indicate the abridged classification number in each ‘instancte:) 









































General A 
Classifi- oe ’ o . 
‘Cause of Death. cation | N-S.W.j Vic. | Q’land./S, Aust.) W. Aus; Tas, | N.T.} ©. | Aust. 
Numbers. T. 
49b, Chronic Bronchitis (260) 106 (b)(d)} 235 178 102 35 28 15 2 595 
50. Pneumonia and Broncho- -pnen- 
monia (27) an «. | 107-109 | 1,203 } 1,036 437 274 249 139 6 6 | 3,350 
st. Pleurisy (28) . 110 28 29 8 5 2 4 he 3 76 
52. Other Diseases of the Respiratory 
on {except “Tuberculosis) | 104, 105, a 
(2 ee wh .. | TIT-1I4 3 271 159 94 53 27 BG I 974. 
53. Ulcer of the Stomach ag 
Duodenum (326) 117 216 166 89 63 42 7 2 4 599 
$4. Diarrhea and Enteritis (onder 2 
years of age) (29a) . 119 130 35 2t 53 28 2 3 I 273 
$3. Diarrhoea and Enteritis (2 years 
and over) (290) ts 120 71 65 36 16 12 Io I 21 
56. Appendicitis (50) ee ike 12K 74 48 37 13 15 6 Zt 193 
$7. Hernia, Intestinal Obstruction 
(32a) a 122 249 152 97 52 28 13 = 3 594 
58. Cirrhosis of the Liver (31a) fs 124 173 148 47 42 28 12 3 2 455 
59. Other TDiseases of the Liver and 
Biliary Passages, including 
Biliary Caleuli (318) 2. | 125-127 144 153 7O 38 34 1g x 2 46r 
60. Other Diseases of the ig ats 
System (320) oe i * 159 98 55 31 25 Io ne I 379 
6x. Nephritis (33) 130-132 1,131 1,102 482 I7I 204 130 2 4} 3,226 
62. Other Diseases of the Kidneys . 
and Ureters (34)... 133 98 76 40 19 12 6 I 252 
63. Calculi of the Urinary Passages 
(34) 134 29 19 14 5 6 2 75 
64. Diseases of the Urinary Bladder 
(34) oe ee As 135 19 8 6 9 I 43 
65. Diseases of the Urethra, Uriaary i 
Abscess, ete. (34)... “= 136 § 10 3 Er 3 I 26 
66, Diseases of the Prostate (34)... 137 175 226 102 58 40 26 627 
67. Discases of the Genital Organs not 
specified as Vencrea) or cor- 
nected with Pregnancy, ete. (34); 138, 139 23 16 6 5 peo) 2 62 
68. Diseases and Accidents of 
Pregnancy (36) ae »» | 142-145 17 7 23 6 4 3 7o 
69. Abortion, without mention of 
Infection (36) es ei 141 2 3 3 I 2 Ir 
yo. Abortion, with mention of 
Infection (35a) 140 12 8 I BG I 23 
7x, Infection during Child-birth and 
the Puerperium (35) 147 13 4 3 I 5 26 
72. Other Aceidents and Diseases of 
Child-birth and the Puerperiam 146, 
(36) te * .. | 148-150 36 Ir 12 Il 3 3 2 I 79 
73. Diseases of the Skin and Celular 
Tissue (37) 151-153 33 18 16 4 9 2 82 
74. Disenses of the Bones and Organs 
of Locomotion (except Tuber- 
culosis and Rheumatism) (37) | 154-156 25 18 Ir 5 5 2 66 
75. Congenital Malformations (Still- 
births not included) (38) 157 332 222 145 8x 61 35 2 2 880 
76, Congenital Dehility (38) 158 31 4 6 6 6 4 “ee ~ 57 
77. Premature Birth (38) . 159 + 634 326 239 149 98 53 6 to | 1,515 
78, Injury at Birth (38) .. 150 270 132 127 43 67 2 2 2 664 
79. Other Diseases peculiir to the 
First Year of Life (38) 65 161 175 123 63 42 41 25 oe I 470 
80, ‘Senility (39) .. 162 giz 510 277 237 48 34. 1 sy 2,019 
8x. ‘Sulcide (40) . 163, 164 317 186 10 55 68 20 3 I 760 
82. Homicide (41) 165-168 33 2r 14 5 9 I I ad 84 
83, Automolile Accidents (2) 170 581 559 216 185 159 50} 10 7} 1,767 
84. Other Violent or Acckiental 
Deaths (43) os ae 169, 1,033 544 453 218 255 103 13 1 | 2,620 
AZI-195 
Total, Accidents .. ise 1,614 | 1,103 669 4103 414 153 | 23 & | 4,387 
BS. eer Aue to MpereMons of War 
(43 196-197 2 : ‘ . . ov ay 3 
36. Legal TExeeutions (43). 198 Bs : I , , tide i I 
87. Il-deflued or Unspecified (44) 199, 200 98 38 2 21 3 4 4 5 201 
‘Total “ o -: 30,965 | 22,341 119,399 | 6,740 | 5,058 | 2,466 | 96'| 122 | 78,187 





* No.-60 -—115, 116, 118, 123, 128, 429. 
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Cuaprer XIV.—Vrirat Statistics. 


D.—CAUSES OF DEATH : PERSONS, AUSTRALIA. 


ABRIDGED CLASSIFICATION (BASED ON THE FirrH REVISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL List). 




















Genera 1950 — 
Classi Rate per 
Cause of Death. cation 1946. 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950, | 1,000,000 
Numbers. Mean 
Population 
1. Typhoid and wacetypbol: Fevers . e 1,2 9 Ir Ir 5 5 I 
2. Plague ~ uf ar 3 on 
3. Scarlet Fever .. ‘is ote 8 7 9 6 3 3 
a Whooping Cough a sis ’e 9 74 75 65 73 34 4 
. Diphtheria a - 10 1I9g 88 80 76 53 6 
z Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System se 13 2,200 2,081 2,008 1,800 1,586 194 
ja. Tubercular Meningitis .. cs «+ | 14 (a) 60 45 39 52 49 6 
7b, Other-Tuberculous Diseases .- ) 14d-22 133 135 122 112 72 9 
8, Malarta os cs 28 9 9 9 2 4 I 
9. Syphilis : Nee : 30 344 393 383 375 295 36 
10a. Influenza—Pneumonte | ée 33 (a) 120 77 230 64 212 26 
rob. Influenza—Other -» | 33 (0) gr 74 149 55 107 13 
tr, Smallpox <i ote = . 34 - .- . , aa . 
12. Measles ae - we 2% 35 109 36 80 56 61 7 
13. Typhus Fever .. re 39 8 7 8 5 3 ' 
14. Other Infective and Parasitic Diseases < . $52 430 483 526 623 76 
15. Cancer and other Malignant Tumours are 45-55 9,118 95464 9,671 9,930 | 10,198 1,246 
16, Non-malignant Tumours or Tumours of Un- 
determined Nature 3 oa -» | 56, 57 457 429 398 386 408 50 
17. Chronic Rheumatism and Gout .. ae 59, 60 182 159 173 181 147 18 
18. Diabctes Mellitus sie 61 1,396 1,330 1,446 473 1,507 184 
xg. Chronic or Acute Alcoholism 77 109 116 152 119 IQ! 23 
zo. Avitaminoses, Other General Diseases, etc, ad 1,030 1,005 1,021 990 1,073 13 
21. Non-meningococcal Meningitis and Diseases of : 
the Spinal Cord »e | Br, 82 313 309 279 255 281 34 
22. Intra-cranial Lesions of Vascular Origin aa 83 7419 7,515 8,310 8,611 8,798 1,075 
23. Other Diseases of the Nervous System and 
Sense Organs oe we «+ | 8c, 84-89 794 780 782 7318 925 113 
24. Diseases of the Heart .. 90-95 23,022 | 22,884 | 24,262 | 24,118 | 25,298 3,092 
25, Other Diseases of the Circulatory System | «+ 1 96-103 2,095 2,004 2,060 1,985 2,220 271 
26a, Acute Bronchitis os oe «+ | 106 (a)(c) 142 137 153 125 168 ar 
266. Chronie Bronchitis ae -+ | 106 (b}(d) 475 466 480 469 595 273 
27. Pneumonia and Broncho- “pneumonia «+ |] 107-109 3,800 35442 4,030 3,419 3,350 409 
28 Other Diseases of the Respiratory System .. * 985 1,064 1,125 999 | _1,050 128 
29a. Diarrhea and Enteritis (under two years 
of age) 11g 214 285 338 238 273 33 
29d, Parkes and Enteritis (two years and 
over) se oe oe 120 200 157 17k 147 arr 26 
30. Appendicitis .. ai “ie 121 338 303 236 194 193 24 
314. Cirrhosis of the Liver .. 124 288 340 395 404 455 56 
318. Other Diseases of the Liver and Biliary 
Passages F 125-12 oO 451 451 410 461 5 
320. Hernia, Intestinal Obstruction |! we tos 2 $35 589 602 597 594 73 
326. Other Diseases of the Digestive System .. * 801 927 982 1,05 978 119 
33. Nephritis 130-132 3,563 3,301 3,355 3,191 3,226 394 
34. Other Diseases of the Genito- nurtnary System 133-139 1,088 1,017 1,003 1,005 1,085 133 
35a. Post-abortive Sepsis rae 140 al 56 23 27 2 3 
356. Puerperal Infection oe 147 56 4. 38 24 26 3 
36. Other Diseases of aca Chttd- birth and 
~ the Puerperium . e+ | 14-146, 230 244 189 169 160 20 
148-150 
37. Diseases of the Skin, Bones, etc. .. 1e1-136 153 138 122 15 148 18 
38. Congenital Debility, Malformations, Prema- 
ture Birth, etc. ++ | 157-161 | 3,881 | 3,905 | 3,624} 3.446] 3,586 438 
39. Senility ce on -- 162 2,558 2,208 2,349 2,168 2,019 247 
40, Sulcide ° a ++ | 163, 164 732 746 737 773 760 93 
41, Homicide ve ++ | 165-168 90 gr 88 72 84 10 
42. Automobile Accidents _. 7 170 1,206 1,269 1,328 1,444 1,767 216 
43. Other Accidental or Violent Deaths , 169, 2,608 2,645 2,611 2,541 2,621 320 
171-198 
44. Unstated or Il-defined Causes... ee | 199, 200 228] 181 185 226 201 25 
Total ote se oe ee a 74,66 | 73,468 | 76,839 | 75,260 | 78,187 95553 











© No. 14 :—4-7, 11, 12, 23-27, 29, 31, 32, 36-38, 40-44; No. 20 :—38, 62-76, 78, 79; 


No. 320 :—115-118, 123, 128, 129. 


No. 28 :—104, 10§, 110-1143 


NoTe.—Cause of death statistics for 1950 were compiled in accordance with the rules for selecting the underlying cause 
which are an integral part of the International Statistical Classification of Diseases, Injuries and Causes of Death (Sixth 
Revision, 1948, of the International List of Causes of Death) and were tabulated in accordance with the list of three-digit 
categories of that classification. For the purposes of the table above, however, the causes of death for each year 1946 to 
1950 inclusive have been compiled in accordance with the rules of selection formerly in use and are presented on the basis 


of the Abridged Classification of the Fifth Revision, 1938, of the International List. 


for 1950 according to both Revisions is shown in Demography Bulletin No. 68. 


A complete detailed classification 
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E.—CAUSES OF DEATH : PERSONS, AUSTRALIA, NUMBER AND RATES, 


ABRIDGED CLASSIFICATION (BASED ON THE FrrtH Revision oF THE InTERNATIONAL List). 

































































y Average Annual Rate per 
! General Number of Deaths. 1,000,000 of Mean Popula- 
Classifi- tion. 
Cause of Death. . cation | 
, Numbers. 1936-40.| 1941-45.] 1946-50.| 1936-40.| 1941-45. 1946-50. 
{ t 1 | 
1. Typhold and Earsey pol, Fevers .. aoe 1,2 231} 116° 4l 7 3 Ir 
2, Plague ee oe Sect 3 |i sore 14S és <8 ‘a Be 
g. Scarlet Fever .. Ee as 8 , 180 ! 137 | 28 5 44 I 
4. Whooping Cough on oe Sa | 9 927 766 3n1 27 a1 8 
3. Diphthena <e ate | 10 1,605 1,186 416 47 33 Ir 
6, Tuberculcsis of the Respiratory System | 13 12,194 | 11,677 | 9,675 354 323 249 
ga. Tubercular Meningitis .. o ) 14 (a) 453 351 | 235 13 10 6 
go. Other aubereniany Diseases t 14 (b} 22 883 864. 574 26 24 15 
8. Malaria # | 28 58 58 | 33 2 2 1 
9. Syphilis ass ies 30 1,828 | 2,006! 3,790 53 35 46 
toa. influenza—Pneamonic . Sse «i 33 (a) 1,913 ! 967 i 703 55 27 18 
306. Influenza—Other - «| 33 0) 819! 717! 476 24 20 12 
1z, Smallpox 8 a 34 atest 34 ; ors = is ae ite 
12, Measles ef ae \ 35 390 ! 407 | 342 11 in 9 
13, Typhus Fever .. 1 39 30 50 31 I I I 
rq, Other Infective and Parasitic Diseases * 2,577 3,387 | 2,614 75 94 67 
15. Cancer and other Malignant Tumours re 45-55 39,477 | 43,347 | 48,381 3,145 1,198 1,245 
16, Non-malignant Tumours or Tumours of 
Undetermined Nature ns Pe 56, 57 2,188 | 2,152 | 2,078 63 39 53 
17, Chronic Rheumatism and Gout -.. ae 59, 60 835 814! 842 24 25 22 
x8. Diabetes Mellitus ae Se €r 5,953 6,934 | 7,152 173 192 184 
tg, Chronic or Acute Alcoholism * 77 331 390 687 10 1 18 
20. Avitaminoses, Other General Diseases, ete. ~ 5,792 | 51313 \ 5,119 168 14? 132 
ar, Non-meningococcal Meningitis aud Diseares Hl : 
of the Spinal Cord ie 81, 82 1,773 1,958 | 1,437 51 54 37 
22, Intra-cranial Lesions of Vascular Origin xe 83 26,138 | 33,574 + 40,653 758 928 1,046 
23. Other Diseases of the Nervous erate and { 
Sense Organs ee «. | 80, 84~89 4,127 4,195 3.999 120 116 103 
a4. Diseases of tie Heart. se 90-95 78,670 | 103,176 ; 119,584 2,282 2,852 3,078 
25. Other Diseases of the Circulatory System il 96-103 10,182 9,643 | 10,364 295 267 267 
26a. Acute Bronchitis ‘ -- | 106 (a) (c) 921 892 725 27 25 19 
266. Chronic Bronchitis «+ | 106 (8) (d) 2,662 2,589 2,485 77 73 64 
27, Pneumonia and Broncho- “pacumonia ‘ 107-109 21,125 | 19,868 } 18,041 613 $49 464 
28, Other Diseases of the Respiratory System . 3 * 5,02 5,004 5,223 146 138 134 
29a. ee eco and Enteritis (under two years i 
age) 119 2,855 1.782; 1,345 54 48 35 
agd. ices and Enteritis tees, years and i 
over) se “ ss 120 1,598 1,537 } 895 46 42 23 
so, Appendicitis .. od oe be 12 2,041 1,974 ' 1,264 77 55 32 
gia. Cirrhosis of the Liver .. 124 1,502 1,415 1,882 44 39 | 48 
y1b, Other Diseases of the Liver and Bilaky 
Passages ts 125~127 2,388 | 2,275 2,213 69 63 §2 
yza, Hernia, Intestinal Obstruction zi3 Ns 122 2,911 3,241 3,057 84 ge 79 
32b. Other Diseases of the Digestive Syetem .. .. 4,896 4,955 4,829 142 137 324 
33. Nephritis 130-132 19,206 {| 18,634 | 16,636 557 515 428 
94. Other Diseases of the Genito- urinary System 133-139 6.056 6,055 | 5,198 176 167 134 
95a. Post-ahortive Sepsis .. .. ‘as 140 763 452 | 170 22 12 4 
35. Puerperal Infection - 147 393 393 | 185 11 1 5 
36. Other Diseases of Pregnancy, chia: dia and 
the Puerperinm Pe «- | 141-146, 1,671 | 1,416 992 48 39 26 
148-150 
37. Diseases of the Skin, Bones, etc. .. 151-156 1,669 1,144 | 712 48 32 18 
38. Congenital Debility, asc is cael Prema- | 
ture Birth, i . 157-161 16,498 | 18,290 | 18,442 478 505 478 
39. Senility . o oe ae 162 13,757 | 13,312 | 11,302 399 368 291 
qa. Suletde es ss a a 163, 164 3,780 2,841 3,748 Ire 79 96 
4%. Homicide i of ee 165-168 459 413 425 13 iI TX 
42- Automobile Accidents aa 170 6,862 4,384 7,014 199 121 18r 
43. Other Accidental or Violent Deaths a 169, ‘ 12,998 {| 12,475 | 13,026 377 345 335 
171-19) 
44. Unstated or Ti-definea Causes... es 199, 200 1,224 | 1,184 1,021 35 33 26 
I a 
Total nt a .- oe 7 332,410 | 360,680 | 378,415 9,641 9,970 9:739 











© No. 14:— 4~7, 11, 12, 23-27, 29, 91, 32, 36-38, 40-44; No. 20:—58, 62-76, 78, 79; No. 28 :—104, 105, Ii0-414 ; 
No, 32b :— 115-118, 123, 128, 129. 

Nore.—Cause of death statistics for 1950 were compiled in accordance with the rules for selecting the underlying cause 
which are an integral part of the International Statistical Classification of Diseases, Injuries and Causes of Death (Sixth 
Revision, 1948, of the International List of Causes of Death) and were tabulated in accordance with the list of three-digit 
categories of that Classification. For the purposes of the table above, however, the causes of death for all vears including 
1950 have been compiled in accordance with the rules of selection formerly in use and are presented on the basis of the 
Abridged Classification of the Fifth Revision, 1938, of the International List. A complete detailed classification for 1950 
according to both Revisions is shown in Demography Bulletin No. 68. 
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16. Deaths from Principal Causes.—(i) General. In the preceding tables particulars 
have been given for each of the causes of death comprising the Intermediate and the 
Abridged Classifications according to the Fifth Revision of the International List. The 
more important of these causes are treated in detail hereunder. Comparison is made in 
total between the figures for 1950 on the basis of the Fifth and Sixth Revisions of the 
Internationa] List, but in the detailed dissections the 1950 figures are those compiled 
according to the Sixth Revision. The 1938 Intermediate Classification number used in 
tables A, B and C is indicated in parentheses for each cause or group of causes. 

(ii) All Forms of Tuberculosis (6, 7). (a) General. The total number of deaths 
classified to all forms of tuberculosis in 1950 in accordance with the methods used in 
conjunction with the Fifth and Sixth Revisions of the International List were as follows :— 














i 
Basis of Classification. Males. Females. | Persons. 
| aaa 
Fifth Revision Re 28 oe | 1,192 515 | 1,707 
Sixth Revision St I,I72 | 503 1,675 
Difference due to revision Se an | (-) 20 ;(-) 4 | (-—) 32 





This difference is due to the fact that the former rules of selection gave a degree of 
preference to tuberculosis when in association with other causes which was not always 
in accord with the certifying medical practitioners’ statement of the underlying cause. 
This experience is consistent with that in other countries. The figures represent a ratio 
of 0.98 for deaths classified by the Sixth Revision to those classified by the Fifth Revision. 

(b) Age at Death. The following table shows the age-groups of males, females and 
persons who were classified under the Sixth Revision as dying from this disease in 1950, 
together with figures for 1921, 1931 and 1941, classified under former Revisions. 


TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) : DEATHS IN AGE-GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 


















































' 1921. 193t. 1941. : 1950. 

ae - = ; aa ' ; 
EATS): Fe- | Per- * Fe- | Per- Fe- | Per- Fe- , Per- 
; Males. yiaies.! sons. | 42!¢s- maies.! sons. Males.) mates.| sons. ; Males. mmales:| aons: 

j I : : i 

' | % | : F 
Under 5 ae 9° z6 706 57 \ 47 194 2 28 70 | ss . x9 35 
5-9 es 39 2 5 14 14 2 12 to 22 H 12 
10-14 enw 23] 24 47 191 20 39 - 9 16) 25 5' 41) 9 
15~19 ae 72 100 172 45; 105? 150 30 52 82 g! 17 26 
20-24 ..' 173! x94 | 367 | 113! 1831 296 69 91 | 3x60 12 34 46 
25°29 +. 2320 246 | 478 | 136 399 '' 335 63! 132 195 291 54 ' 83 
30-34 ++ 237 | 95 | 432] ror <64! 355 125] 129) 254 43! §2 95 
35-39 ..' 247! a7B} 425] 187; 156i 343 x44] arr] 255 73 61) 134 
40~44 +s, 234) 14] 375} 207 | 102) 309. 159 79 | 238 86 44 | 130 
457-49 ‘er 223 102 325 197 | 83 | 280 180 76 | 256 2116 41 157 
§0-54 i 179 69 248 185 62 247 216 64 280 140 ar 161 
55-59 = 172 65 237 1645 57 | 221 210: 52 262; 50°: 35 1 185 
60-64 as 18. 42 160 128i 850 | 178 187 | §9| 246! 154 43! 197 
65-69 ~et 79! 32 rr IIo | 38 | 148 137 39 176 | 144 4 23 167 
70-74 +. BE) 10 45 52 3r 83 74 41; Ir§ , 411 24] 135 
75-79 ae 18 | 7 25 27 16 43 48 18 66 54 12 66 
80 and over .. 6 7 13 4| 4 8 20 12 32 24 131 37 

Not stated j 3 x 3 ae | ati v2 én ix an ig H a 

Total 7 la,x7t 1,516 | 3,687 | 1,836 | 1,331 | 3167 1,725 | 1,009 | 2,734 | 1,172 503 | 1,675 

















(c) Occupation at Death, Males. A summary of the main groups of occupations of 
males who died from tuberculesis during 1950 is given in Demography Bulletin No. 68. 

(d) Length of Residence in Australia. The length of residence in Australia of persons 
who died from tuberculosis in 1950 (Sixth Revision figures) is given in the next table. 
Corresponding figures for 1949 (Fifth Revision figures) may be obtained from Demography 
Bulletin No. 67. 
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LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN AUSTRALIA OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS), 19590. 
































Length of Resldence in Fe- | Per-{ Length of Residence in | Fe- | Per- 
Australia. Males. Ba sons. Australia. Males; males.| sons. 
Born in Austratia at 913 437 | 1,350 | Resident 10-14 years _ 10 3 13 
Resident under 1 year 6 6 12 i I5-I9 ; ais 5 4 9 
- ryear .. 4 5 | 9 20 years & over .. 157 37 194 
< 2 years 5 I 6 Length of residence not stated 63 6 69 
” 3 4 I 5 
” 4 ae I 2 3 
. 5-9 years 4 1 5 Total Deaths »+ | 3,172 503 | 1,675 








(e) Death-rates. In order to show the relative incidence of tuberculosis in each 
State and Territory and the improvement which has taken place in recent years, the- 
death-rates from tubercular diseases for 1931, 1941 and 1950 are given in the following 
table. The rates for 1950 are based on the causes of death compiled according to the- 
Sixth Revision. Corresponding figures for 1949 (on the basis of the Fifth Revision) may: 
be obtained from Demography Bulletin No. 67. 


TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) : DEATH-RATES.(c) 
























































1931. Ig4I. 1950. 
State or Territory. 
Males. | Females.|Persons.| Males. | Females.|/Persons.| Males. | Females.|Persons. 

New South Wales | 53 37 45 47 24 36 30 12 21 
Victoria : 59 51 55 54 37 45 27 12 20 
Queensland ez 45 28 37 40 20 30 30 9 20 
South Australia... | 58 56 57 40 34 37 25 13 19 
Western Australia | 74 40 58 60 25 44 31 14 23 
Tasmania 61 51 56 48 44 46 19 32 25 
Northern Territory 69 Be 44 27 35 29 2I 36 27 
Australian Capital 

Territory eg 21 25 23 oar 15 7 a 10 4 

Australia ie 55 42 49 48 29 38 28 I2 20 








(a) Number of deaths from tuberculosis per 100,000 of mean population. 


(f) Proportion of Total Deaths. The following table shows the number of deaths. 
from tuberculosis per 10,000 deaths from all causes in each State and Territory during 
IQII-20, 1921-30, 1931-40 and 1941-50. Figures have been compiled on a uniform. 
basis for each decennium. 


_ TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) : PROPORTION PER 10,000 TOTAL DEATHS. 












































1911-20. 1921-30. 1931-4. 1941-50. 
neue or a : 
Territory. Fe- | Per- Fe- | Per- Fe- | Per- Fe- | Per- 
Males.| miates.| sons. | “21€8-| mates.| sons. | M@!€8-! mates.| sons. | Mf8!3-) mates.| sons. 
2 E | Ea heen 
‘Z 4 
N.3. Wales .. | 670] 625) 651 | 599) 5361 572] 476} 378] 434] 364 | 234] 307 
Victoria as 718 754 735 695 663 , 680] 485 448 | 468 385 267 329 
Queensland ..| 559] 480) 529} 516{ 406 | 472 | 413) 323] 377 | 365 | 196] 296 


South Australia 757 889 816 733 758 733 498 482 494 333 259 294 
Western Aust. 895 728 835 869 |! 643 | 786 598 40r $23 420 214 336 
Tasmania 7 646 757 697 640 749 , 691 537 548 542 417 420 418 
Northern Terr. 1,442 745 | 1,357 | 1,170 | 685 | 1,115 272 541 aI4 276 579 328 


Aust. Cap. Terr. 323 4t7 364 349 194 217 419 293 259 273 264 























' 
t 
Australia .. 691 684 ose | oes | 594 622 482 | 410 450 373 247 | 316 
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(g) Death-rates, Various Countries. The following table shows the death-rates from 
tuberculosis for Australia and each State in comparison with the rates for various other 
countries. In order that the rates may be presented uniformly on the basis of the Fifth 
Revision of the International List, the figures have been restricted to the latest available 
year on that basis up to and including 1949. The table indicates that Australia occupies 
a very favourable position as regards the death-rate from this disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS : DEATH-RATES (a), VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 

















‘| | ' 
Respir- All Res pir- AN 
Country. Year. pa Forms. Country. | Year. Sree Forms. 

Denmark.. -» | 1949 16 19 i Northern Ireland | 1949 | 47 58 
Netherlands -. | 1949] 18 24 «| Scotland -. | 1949 | 59 67 
Australia(5) 1949 | 28 | 25 i Belgium .. -- | 1949 | 36 49 
South ‘Australia(b) 1949 18 21 '| Italy Be 1949 | 37 49 
Queensland(b) ++ | 1949 | 20 22 ;| Western Germany... 1949 | 42 50 
Western Australia(b)| 1949 | 23 24 || Sweden .. .. | 1947 | 44 52 
New South Wales(b)' 1949 | 23 25 Norway .. .. 1948 | 43 52 














Victoria(b) .. | 1949] 25 27 «|| Egypt -! 1949} (e) ! 55 
Tasmania(b) .. | 1949 | 24 28 ‘| Ceylon .. | 1949 | 53 56 
New Zealand(c) .. | 1949 | 21 25 | France -. +1949 | 56 68 
U.S. of America .. , 1949 | 24 26 Hire “3 | 1949 | 72 gI 
Union of South | Czechoslovakia .. | 1947 | (e) 96 
Africa(d) .. | 1947 | 26 | 31 |! Hungary.. os | 1947 | (e) | 106 
Canada .. .. | 1949 | 27 32 Spain... .. | 1948 | oz | 114 
Switzerland 3 1949 | 32 42 | Finland .. .. | 1949 | I1Z | 130 
Great Britain and ‘| Portugal . .. | 1949 | 126 | 151 
Northern Ireland | 1949 | 42 48 | Japan... +. | 1949 | 141 | 168 
England and | ! 
Wales .. | 1949 | 40 46 } | 
uh 
(a) Number of deaths per_1oo,ooo of mean population. (6) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. 
(ec) Excludes Maoris. (da) European population only. (e) Not available. 


(iii) Malignant Neoplasms, including Neoplasms of Lymphatic and Haematopoietic 
Tissues. (a) General. Deaths classified under this heading in 1950 according to the 
Sixth Revision are not directly comparable with those classified according to the Fifth 
Revision, as deaths from Lymphogranulomatosis (Hodgkin’s Disease) and Leukaemia and 
Aleukaemia, which are now embraced within the group of Neoplasms of the Lymphatic 
and Haematopoietic Tissues, were not formerly included with Neoplasms. Comparison 
on the adjusted basis is as follows :— 





Category | Basis of Classification. 














Numbers. 
Com- 
Cause of Death. Fifth Revision. Sixth Revision. | Pa 
Fifth | Sixth a Ratio. 
Re- Re- a 0. 
vision.) vision. M. | F. P. M. | F. P, 
45-55 ae Cancer and other Malignant 
Tumours .. 5,214' 4,984] 10,198 ata ae ot (a) 
44 (b) 201 Lymphogranulomatosis (4 odg- 
kin’s Disease) 7 51 39 go} 55 42 97) 1.08 
74 204 Leukaemia and Aleukaemia -. 2r4{ 162 376 209} 160} 869) 0.98 
140-205 | Malignant Neoplasms. and Neo- 
plasms of the Lymphatic and 
Haematopoietic Tissues -+ | 5,479] 5,185} 10,664|| 5,355) 5,075} 10,430| 0.98 

















(a) The comparability ratio of the Sixth Revision group 140-205 to the Fifth Revision group 45-55 is 1.02. 
Notse.—Figures in italics are inserted for purposes of comparison, not for adjustment. 


The smaller total on the Sixth Revision basis is due to the exclusion of Neoplasms 
stated by the medical practitioner to be a contributory cause of death only. Former 
rules selected some of these as the cause of death to be tabulated. 
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(8) Type and Seat of Disease. Tables showing the type and seat of diseases, in 
conjunction with age and conjugal condition of the persons dying from malignant neo- 
plasms in 1949 and 1950 will be found in Demography Bulletins Nos. 67 and 68. A 
summary regarding type and seats of disease for 1950 (Sixth Revision basis) is given 
below. It may.be pointed out that the significance of the number of deaths shown for 
the various types of neoplasms enumerated hereunder is doubtful, owing to the fact that, 
in the absence of a post-mortem, it is impracticable for the certifying doctor in the 
majority of cases to make an accurate diagnosis as to type in the detail required for the 
following classification. 

DEATHS FROM MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS AND NEOPLASMS OF LYMPHATIC 

AND HAEMATOPOIETIC TISSUES : TYPE AND SEAT OF DISEASE, AUSTRALIA, 






























































1950. 
Type of Disease. Males,| Por,| per Seat of Disease. Males.! Ee | Per- 
Malignant Neoplasms— | Malignant Neoplasms— 
Cancer and Carcinoma Buccal Cavity and 
(other than skin) + {45486 | 4,427 | 8,913 Pharynx.. .. f 216 65 | 281 
Skin Cancer. 95 62 157 Digestive Organs and 
Sarcoma and Myeloid’ Sar- Peritoneum— p 
coma 106 89] 195 Oesophagus ‘oie 157 72} 229 
Myeloma si a r a6 I Stomach -. | 1,755 707 | 1,862 
Glioma a an 47 19 66 Small Intestine .. 20 20 40 
Endothelioma .. 4 I 5 Large Intestine .. 569 | 737 | 1,306 
Melanoma and Melanotic . Other... a 689 | 631 | 1,320 
Sarcoma. 68 46 | 114 Respiratory Byrtem of 748 | 168 | 916 
Hypernephroma. we 22 I4 36 Breast 6} 966] 972 
Teratoma xs i eee 8 Uterus a8 551 | 554 
Malignant Disease and Other Female Genital 
Malignant Tumor 1.0.8, 136 | 148 284 Organs aA are 327 | 327 
Male Genital Organs ae 646 ate 646 
Urinary Organs fe 271 154} 425 
eer eau 7: 806 Other and Unspecified i ed as 
ms 4,9 ‘0 7 
‘Neopia 8 314, 9,779 Organs ; 328 | 315| 643 
Neoplasms of Lymphatic and 
Haematopoistic Tissues— Total, Ballenany sae 
Lymphosarcoma and Neoplasms -» 14,973 | 4,806 | 9,779 
Reticulosarcoma .. gt 48 139 
Hodgkin’s Disease_.. 55 42 97 || Neoplasms of Lymphatic 
Other forms of Lym- and Hnematopoietic bel 
phoma (Reticulosis). . 10 7 17 sues 382 | 269] 651 
Multiple Afyeloma (Plas- 
mocytoma) 17 12 29 
Leukaemia and Aleu- 
Kaemia.. ‘ 209 | 160 | 369 
Mycosis Fungoides . on 
Total, Neoplasms of 
Lymphatic, efc., ve 
sues 382 269 651 
Grand Total ++ | 5,355 | 5,075 {10,430 Grand Total =... | 5,355 | 5,075 | 10,430 




















(c) Age at Death. The ages of persons who died from malignant neoplasms in 1921, 
1931, 1941 and 1950 are given below. Inferences drawn from the great increase in the 
number of deaths from malignant neoplasms in 1950 compared with 1921 need qualifica- 
tion in view of the altered age constitution of the population since the earlier year. The 
number of people over 55 years of age, at which level cancer risks are greatest, more than 
doubled between 1921 and 1950, whilst those in the age-group 75 years and over more than 
trebled. It is only in this extreme old age-group from 75 onwards that the rate of mor- 
tality, as distinct from the number of deaths, has increased. For groups up to age 75 
there has been no increase in mortality rates since 1921 ; indeed, in some age-groups the 
rates have actually declined. It is also probable that a proportion of the increased 
number of deaths from cancer recorded in recent years has been due to more correct 
diagnosis and certification on the part of medical practitioners rather than to any actual 
increase in the disease itself. 
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MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS : NUMBER OF DEATHS IN AGE-GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 





i] 














1921. i 1931. I94t. 1950. 
{ 
Aires) { 1 1 - | 7 
ears). 1 
: Fe- | Per- ‘ Fe- , Per- Fe- | Per- Fe- | Per- 
Males.) mies.) sons. | M#les-\ majes.| sons. | ™#l€8-| matea,| sons. | Males-| mates.) sons. 
| 
Under 15 on 26 23 49 25 231 48 ai 25 46 92 53 145 
15-19 3 8 ir 19 12 wr|{ 23 10 10 20 22 17 39 
20-24 Pe 6 7 13 12 14 | 26 15 13 28 34 22 56 
25-29 a 15 19 34 19 13, 32 24 22 46 39 36 75 
30-34 ae 26 45 gt 26 55 | 81 28 45 73 58 61 lig 
35-39 ae 56 Br 137 59 98 | 157 56 106 162 69 I2r 190 
40-44 oe. Br 140 | 221 III 173 284 g2 193 285 122 231 353 
45-49 vs | 147 207 354 149 261 | 410 149 282 431 198 268 | 466 
§0-54 : 240 | 263 | 503} 261 | 2871 548 | 316) 403) 719) 354] 401 755 
55-59 4 358} 308 | 666] 349 | 344} 693} 425 | 435 | 860] 548 | 538 | 1,086 
60-64 «+ | 442] 349] 7911 519] 400} 919 | 558] 491 | 1,049, 746; 633 | 1,379 
65-69 on 380 285 665 662 478 | 3,140 670 558 | 1,228 863 749 1,612 
JO~74 . 3I2 2341 546 609 410 | 1,019 753 623 11,3764 814 666 1,480 
35-79 or 212 215 427 397 294 691 676 512 {1,188 FOI 565 1,266 
80-84 .- 83 89 | 172; 187] 152; 339 | 331 | 330] 661} 455} 423 878 
83 and over ,. 45 52 97 87 92 179 13r 175 306 239 291; 530 
Not stated . 3 bye 3 . . 5 <3 - os Looe se 1 
| 








I 
Total «+ | 2,440 42,328 | 4,768 | 3,484 | 3,105 |:6,580 | 4,255 | 4,223 | 8,478 | 5,355 | 5,075 | 10,430 


























(d) Occupation at Death, Males. A table showing main groups of occupations of 
males who died from malignant neoplasms and neoplasms of lymphatic and haema- 
topoietic tissues during 1950 appears in Demography Bulletin No. 68. 


(e) Death-rates. The following table shows the death-rates per 100,000 of mean 
population from malignant neoplasms in each State for 1931, 1941 and 1950. These 
rates are crude death rates which do not take account of changes in the age constitution 
of the population, and to a substantia] extent reflect the increasing age of the population 
rather than the true-change in death rate from malignant neoplasms (see para. (c) page 629.) 
Corresponding figures for 1949 may be obtained from Demography Bulletin No. 67. 


MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS : DEATH-RATES.(2) 

















1931. 1941. 1950, 
State or Territory. 
Males. | Females.)Persons.; Males. | Females.{Persons.| Males. | Females.[/Persons. 
New South Wales 99 95 97 116 107 112 127 120 124 
Victoria -s Tir 106; Icg| 132 145 | 138] 142 149 | 146 
Queensland ae 105 17 92 100 97 99 125 104 114 
South Australia. . 112 124 118 112 140 | 126) 129 123 | 126 
Western Australia | I1r0 81 97 135 T10 | 123 128 110 be ke) 
Tasmania .. | roo 100 | TOO} 125 127 | 126] 110 Tig | 114 
Northern Territory 69 11g 87 54 35}. 49 21 18 20 
Australian Capital : ! 
Territory aus 21 51 35 25 61 41 23 116 64 
‘ 4 4 ‘ 
1 
] 
Australia... | 105 97 IOI | 179 120 { 119 130 125 127 
| 























(a) Number of deaths from malignant neoplasms per 100,000 of mean population. 


(f) Proportion of Total Deaths. While the death-rate from all causes has diminished 
substantially in recent years, the rate from malignant neoplasms has risen :almost con- 
tinuously, ‘the result being that out-of 10,000 deaths from all causes, 1,334 were due ito 
malignant neoplasms in 1950 compared with 735 per 10,000 ‘total deaths during the 
period 1911-20. ‘The ‘following table shows the proportions recorded in each State and 
‘Territory for 1911-20, 1921-30, 1931-40 and 1941-50. Figures ‘have been compiled .on.a 
uniform basis throughout each decennium. 
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MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS: PROPORTION PER 10,000 TOTAL DEATHS. 





























| IgQiI~z0. 3921-30. 1932-40. } 1941-50(a) 
Stateor } : ! es ‘ 
Territory. 4 ' 
Mal Fe- {| Per- .| Fe- | Per- i Fe- | Per- Fe- | Per- 
8-1 males.| sons. | “!4!¢5-| mates.| sons. Fae males.| sons. ate males.} sons. 
N.S. Wales .. , 674 | 8061 729} goo}1,070| 973 | 1,060 | 1,271 | 1,152 | 1,089 | 1,357 | 1,207 
Victoria oe 681 870 9A7 943 | 1,145 | 1,037 | 1,115 | 1,353 | 1,226 | 1,199 | 1,460 | 1,323 
Queensland .. | 611 | 741 | 661 | 866 }1,009 | 922 | 1,066 | 1,138 | 1,095 | 1,064 | 1,285 | 1,156 
South Australia 736 876 800 | 1,021 | 1,537 | 1,074 | 1,207 | 1,441 | 2,315 | 1,159 | 1,416 | 1,278 
Western Aust. { 612 | 802 { 680 | 873 [1,112 | 961 | 1,098 | 1,241 {1,152 | 1,172 {1,366 | 1,251 


Tasmania ae 664 836 743 842 | 1,054 922 | 1,040 |. 1,252 | 1,136 | 1,059 | 1,331 | 1,185 
Northern Terr. | 335 | 426 
Aust. Cap. Terr. | 806} 625 727} 233} 349} 271] $44} 898] 6774 924 | 1,606 | 1,183 
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Australia .. 667 826 735 912 | 1,091 990 | x,089 j 1,292 4878] 7,185 1,384 } 1,241 





(a) 1950 figures used in this table are those compiled according to the Fifth Revision. 


(g) Death-rates, Various Countries. The following table shows the death-rates from 
malignant neoplasms for Australia and each State in comparison with the rates for various 
other countries. In order that the rates may be presented uniformly on the basis of the 
Fifth Revision of the International List, the figures have been restricted to the latest 
available year on that basis up to and including 1949. 


MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS : DEATH-RATES(a), VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 




















Country. Year. ‘ Rate. | Country. | Year. Rate. 
: i 
; | 

Ceylon Ss ss 1949 15 | Eire re 1949 139 
Portugal .. aye 1949 , 53 | New Zealand(d) os 1949 140 
Japan - 28 ws 1949 72 Netherlands bg 1949 T4l 
Spain ss 3 1948. 72 | Sweden... 5 1947 141 
Italy 1949 103 Norway... ie 1948 144 
Union of South Africa(b \} 1947 | 108 | Belgium... dee 1949 146 
Canada... a 1949 124 | Denmark .. be 1949 157 
Finland os e 1949 . 126 jj Western Germany .. 1949 160 
Australia (c) .. | 1949 ° 126 ! Switzerland 5 1949 162 

Queensland (c) ~ 1949 ~=«08 i France ce ia 1949 169 

Tasmania {c) 1949 ' #41r | Great Britain and 

New South Wales ( (c) 1949. 121 | Northern Ireland . 1949 184 

Western Australia (c)| 1949 ; 123 {i Northern Ireland 1949 143 

South Australia (c) 1949 ' 125 Scotland 1949 185 

Victoria (c) ee 1949 146 | England and Wales 1949 187 
US. of America So 1949 ° 139 | : 

! ’ ! { 
Number of deaths per .100,000 of mean lati 5) e: . 

(e) Gaee full-blood pberinis oe (dq) excludes 1 Maori. OP SEED ane aeen ay 


(h) Comparison with Tuberculosis. In recent years the death-rate from tuberculosis 
has shown a tendency to decrease, while that from malignant neoplasms has displayed 
an almost continuous increase. The table hereunder shows that for each of the periods 
under review the decline in the death-rate from tuberculosis has been accompanied by an 
almost equal increase in the rate for malignant neoplasms. Thus, in the fifty years 
comprised in the five-yearly averages shown below, the death-rate for tuberculosis declined 
by 62, while the rate for malignant neoplasms increased by 62 per 100,000 persons. ‘This 
equal but opposite tendency may be demonstrated by stating that the death-rate from 
tuberculosis and malignant neoplasms, combined, remained almost constant in each 
period, the figures being :—1901-05, 152 deaths per 100,000 persons; 1906-10, 145; 
IQII-15, 152; IQI6-20, 154; 1921-25, 153; 1926-30, 152; 1931-35, 150; 1936-40, 
154; 1941-45, 156; 1946~50, 152; and 1950, 146, 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS : DEATH-RATES(a), AUSTRALIA, 




















Death-rate from Tuberculosis. Death-rate from Malignant Neoplasms. 
Period. - 
Males. Females. Persons. Males. Females. Persons. 
I9OI-05 oe 100 77 89 64 61 63 
1906-10 a 81 69 75 71 70 70 
IQII-15, - 84 69 77 75 74 75 
1916-20 or 84 59 71 ! 86 80 83 
1921-25 ae 7X 52 62° | 93 88 oI 
1926-30 . 64 49 57 97 94 95 
1931-35 333 52 37 45 108 102 105 
1936-40 oe 47 31 39 116 113 115 
1941-45 ss 45 26 36 118 131 120 
1946-50 Se 36 18 27 126 124 125 
1950.. we 28 12 20 130 125 126 








(a) Number of deaths per 100,000 of mean population. 
(iv) Diseases of the Heart (42 to 46). The number of deaths classified to diseases 
of the heart for 1950 on the basis of the Fifth Revision, compared with the classification 
on the basis of the Sixth Revision, is as follows :— 





Basis of Classification. Males. Females. Persons. 
Fifth Revision (Categories 90-95) a 15,005 10,293 25,298 
Sixth Revision (Categories 410-443) ar 14,687 10,256 24,943 


(—) 37 |(-) 355 


Difference due to Revision ae 








These figures represent a ratio of 0.99 for deaths classified by the Sixth Revision 
to those classified by the Fifth Revision. 


Details for each individual category within the groups above may be obtained from 
Demography Bulletin No. 68. The sex and territorial distribution of the deaths (Sixth 
Revision basis) will be found in the table below. This class is the largest among causes 
of death, the death-rate having grown from 1,019 per million in 1911-15 to 2,705 in 
1939-43 and 3,048 in 1950. The increase in the number of deaths recorded from heart 
diseases has been particularly pronounced during the past sixteen years. The rapid 
increase in mortality is partly a reflection of the ageing of the population, but the figures 
have been influenced mainly by improved diagnosis and certification by medical 
practitioners. Many deaths of elderly people, formerly attributed to senility or other 
indefinite causes, are believed to be now more frequently certified as associated with 
some form of heart disease, usually myocardial degeneration. The improvement in 
diagnosis has been particularly evident in the case of diseases of the coronary arteries. 
When first listed in the heart disease group in 1931, there were 1,139 deaths from this 
cause and angina pectoris, but in 1950 the number on a comparable basis (Fifth Revision) 
was 9,027. The number of deaths classified under The Sixth Revision as due to diseases 
of the heart, together with death-rates and proportions per 10,000 deaths in 1950, are 
given in the following table. Corresponding figures for 1949 (Fifth Revision) may be 
obtained from Demography Bulletin No. 67. 
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DISEASES OF THE HEART: DEATHS, DEATH-RATES AND PROPORTION 
PER 10,000 TOTAL DEATHS, 1950. 












































Number of Deaths. | Death-rates.(a) i lr ae 
State or Territory. : ‘ ws H 

' Males. | Females.|Persons.| Males. ' Feniales [Persons Males. | Femules Person 
New South Wales | 6,239] 4,081} 10,320] 385 254| 320) 3,552) aioael 3,333 
Victoria -. | 3,968} 3,178] 7,146) 361 288 324! 3,368] 3,009! 3,199 
Queensland -. | 1,869; 1,167} 3,036} 310 203! 258] 3,034} 2,753] 2,920 
South Australia .. | 1,247 QI5| 2,162 357 261! 309! 3,351 3,031, 3,208 
Western Australia 916 604} 1,520 319 222) 272| 3,031] 2,967) 3,005 
Tasmania 409) 300; 709 283 218 251} 3,103} 2,613) 2,875 
Northern Territory 19 win 19 202 ee 127| 2,289 .. | 1,979 

Australian Capita] i 3 
Territory % 20 II 31 I51 106, 131| 2,857] 2,115} 2,541 
Australia =. | 14,687 pie 24943) 359 253 395) 31359] 2,976! 3,190 

' 











(a) Number of deaths from diseases of the heart per 100,000 of mean population. 


(v) Diarrhoa and Enteritis (Children under two years of age) (54). The number of 
deaths due to this cause at ages under two years in 1950 classified according to the Fifth 
and Sixth Revisions of the International List was as follows :— 





Pasis of Classification, Males. Females. | Persons. 
a i‘ i 
Fifth Revision (Category 119)... 156 1I7 | 273 
Sixth Revision (Categories, 571 572, 764) . 135 102 | 237 
i 
{ 
Difference due to Revision ae -- | (-) 2r (-) 15 | {-) 36 





The ratio of comparison of Sixth Revision to Fifth Revision figures for this cause of 
death in children under two years of age is 0.87. 


The detailed inclusions in categories 571, 572 and 764 are more embracing than those 
of the former category 119, but it is unlikely that these would materially affect children 
under two years of age. The difference, therefore, is almost entirely due to the rules of 
‘preference formerly in use giving preference to diarrhea and enteritis when this cause was 
not the true underlying cause of death. ~ 


The number of deaths under 2 years of age due to diarrhea and enteritis, the 
death-rates, and proportions per 10,000 deaths for 1911-15, 1921-25, 1931-35, 1936-40, 
1941-45, 1946-50 and 1950 are given in the following table. In order to complete the 
five-yearly period 1946-50 on a uniform basis, the figures for 1950 used in this table are 
those tabulated according to the Fifth Revision. Details for the Northern Territory and 
Australian Capital Territory have been omitted as limited experience makes death-rates 
from these causes of little significance. Corresponding figures for 1949 may be obtained 
from Demography Bulletin No. 67. 
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DIARRHEA AND ENTERITIS (UNDER 2 YEARS OF AGE) : DEATHS, DEATH- 
RATES AND PROPORTION PER 10,000 TOTAL DEATHS. 





Number of Deaths. | Death-rates.({a) i de ek per penne 





8tate or Territory. 7 





















































' f 7 L 
Males. Females.; Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total 
| | ! H 
New South Wales 69 61 130! 4 4 | 4. 39 465 42 
Victoria 21 14; 35) 2, I 2: 18 13| 16 
Queensland Si iri to! ar, 2! 2{ 2 18 243 20 
South Australia. . 36 17. 53: Io: 5 8: 97: 56; 79 
Western Australia 14 14; 28 | 5, 5 5 46 | 69; 55 
Tasmania an 2 ae 2 | Dope one I 15, ae 8 
Australia, 1950 (b) 156 117 | 273 | 4! 3 3 36 | 34° 35 
; \ 
Annual ayorese— ; \ : 
IQLI-15 1,687 | 1,354 | 39042 | 68 59 | 64; 569 627 -§93 
1921-25 -. |I,IT4 859 | 1,973 38 | 31 35 362 366 | 364 
1931-35 -- | 234 175, 409 7 5 6 7° 68 | 69 
1936-40 .. | 212 559 | 371 6 5 5 5754 56 
1941-45 ++ | 200 150; 350 5 4 5 51 46 49 
1946-50 «| 154 115 269 4 3 3 87; 34 | 36 
(a) Number of deaths from these diseases per 100,000 of mean population. (b) Includes Northern 


Territory and Australian Capital Territory. 


Reference to the last six lines of the above table reveals a general decrease in the 
number of deaths due to diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years of age). In view of 
changed birth-rates, however, the death-rates per 100,000 of mean population are not true 
measures of changes in the force of mortality. A better measure is the estimated number 
of children in every 1,000 born who died from these diseases before reaching their second 
birthday. These rates are as follows :— 


Period— 1911-15 Males, 24.6 Females, 20.9 Total, 22.8 


” 1Q2I-25 ” 16.5 ” 13.3 » 14.9 
” 1931-35 ” 3-7 ” 2.8 » 33 
” 1936-40 ve 3-4 Py 2.7 is 3.0 
oo 1941-45 ” 2.7 ” 2.1 ” 2.4 
Pe 1946-50 58 1.6 55 1.3 ss 1.5 


. 


(vi) Puerperal Causes (68 to 72). The changes introduced with the Sixth Revision 
of the International List did not significantly affect the comparability of the total number 
of deaths from puerperal causes. The number for 1950 classified in accordance with the 
Fifth Revision was 209 and with the Sixth Revision 208. The 208 deaths in 1950 on the 
basis of the Sixth Revision correspond to a death-rate of 5.12 per 100,000 females, The 
rate is also equivalent to 1.09 deaths per 1,000 live births. The death-rate may be 
expressed in other terms by stating that 1 of every 906 women giving birth to a live child 
in 1950 died from puerperal causes ; the corresponding ratios for married women were 1 
in every 959 and for single women 1 in every 382. More detailed information will be 
found in a series of tables in Demography Bulletin No. 68. 


The following table shows the death-rate per 1,000 live births from puerperal causes 
in various countries. In order that the rates may be presented uniformly on the basis 
of the Fifth Revision of the International List, the figures have been restricted to the 
latest available year on that basis up to and including 1949. Care is needed in comparing 
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the Australian rates with the figures for other countries. The figures have been taken 

from the Abridged International List in each case (Items 35 and 36). Item 35 comprises 

detailed categories 140 and 147 so that all abortion with sepsis, including criminal abortion 

with sepsis, is included under the heading ‘“ Puerperal Infection”. Whilst this is in. 
conformity with the International] List it is not known whether the statistical assignment 

of deaths from criminal abortion is consistent in all countries. 


CHILD-BIRTH : DEATHS PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





Elen carenenrnet 
Rates per 1,000 Live Births from— 


























} 
} 
Country. | Year. 
Puerperal | Other Puer-| All Puer- 
| Infection. | peral Causes.) pernl Causes. 
Sweden .. oe ie Sn | 1947 0.06 0.81 0.87 
France... si os +» | 1949 (2) (a) 0.90 
Denmark . Par an ae 1949 oO. 0.82 0.93 
Norway .. ae ap se | 1948 Oe 0.78 1.01 
New Zealand (bs). ar | 1949 0.25 0.77 1.02 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 1949 0.23 - 0.81 1.04 
England and Wales 1949 0.22 0.77 0.99 
Northern Ireland .. | 1949 0.27 1.00 1.27 
Scotland | 1949 0.25 1.05 1.30 
Netherlands ( 1949 «| (0.25 0.83 | 1.08 
United States of America | 1948 0.28 0.89 I.17 
Australia (c) oe 1949 | 0.28 0.93 1.21 
Victoria (c) is 2s 1949 | 0.25 0.62 0.87 
Tasmania (c) a6 | 1949 o.14 0.84 0.98 
Western Australia (c) | 1949 0.22 0.96 |! 1.18 
South Australia (c) -! 1949 |! 0.37 0.94 I-31 
New South Wales (c) ois -. } 1949: 0.32 1.05 ! 1.37 
Queensland (c).. ae +. 7 1949 | 0.25 1.23.0! 1.48 
Spain es as 1948 0.40 0.87 {| 1.27 
Union of South Africa ae) ore +s} 1947 0.36 1.00 1.36 
Canada .. ts +. | 1949 0.25 1.26 1.51 
Italy : - | 1949 0.30 1.35 | 1.65 
Switeeriand - 1 3949 | 0.14 I.51 1.65 
Japan 2 ie + | 1948 | 0.23 1.42 1.65 
Eire a +. ' 3949 «| 0.28 1.53 1.81 
Western Germany . a +»; 1949 «| 0.69 1.33 2.02 
Belgium ae 7 | 1948 {; 0.50 1.60 2.10 
Portugal | 1949 0.68 1.50 2.18 
Egypt (e) .. be ++ 1 1943 | (0.59 2.89 3.48 
Ceylon... mn i ++ i 1949 1.39 5.16 6.55 
: | 
(a) Not available. (2) Excludes Maorts. (ce) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. (@) Enropean 
population only. {e) Localities having Health Bureaux. 


A tabulation of puerperal causes for Australia according to age at death for married 
and single women separately will also be found in Demography Bulletin No. 68. 


The total number of children left by the 189 married mothers who died from puerperal 
causes in 1950 was 488 an average of 2.6 children per mother. 


Two of the mothers who died had been married less than one year, 26 between 
one and two years, and 14 between two and three years. The duration of marriage 
ranged up to 24 years. Tabulations distinguishing the ages at marriage and at death 
will be found in Demography Bulletin No. 68, which also includes a table showing in 
combination the duration of marriage and previous issue. 


(vii) Congenital Malformation, Debility, Premature Birth, etc. (75 to 79). This 
combined group embraces two complete classes of the International List of Causes of 
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Death on the basis of both the Fifth and Sixth Revisions. Comparison of the figures 
tor 1950 on both bases is as follows :— 

















ongeni Malforma- ettain Diseases o : 
tions. Early Infancy. Class XTV. and Class XV. 
Basis of Classification. 
Fe- Per- Fe- Per- Fe- Per- 
Males. males. | sons. Males. males. | sons. Males. males. | sons. 
Sixth Revision we | 467, 404, 871 1,682} 1,209} 2,891 2,149, 1,6f31 3,762 
Fifth Revision eae 468 412 880] 1,578] 1,128! 2,706} 2,046] 14,540) 3,586 
‘ H | > 
Difference due to Revision |(—) 1]{—) 81(—) 9 





(+)104] (+) 82} (-+)185] (+)103] (+) 73) (+)176 


























Comparability Ratio Bee 1.00 0.98 0.99) 1.07 1.07 1.07 1.05 1.05 1.05 


: 





The distribution of these deaths by States and Territories on the basis of both 
Revisions will be found in Demography Bulletin No. 68. 

The greater number of deaths in Class XV. on the Sixth Revision basis is due to the 
creation of the new categories ‘“‘ pneumonia of the new-born” and “ diarrhea of the 
newborn ”, which resulted in the transfer of deaths from the general categories covering 
these causes of death. This transfer accounts for 142 without mention of immaturity. 
and about ten with immaturity. The remainder of the difference is due to the changed 
method of selecting the underlying cause of death. 

Most of the deaths from congenital malformations are of children under one year of 
age, the number on the Sixth Revision basis being 670 or 77 per cent. Virtually all of 
the deaths in Class XV. are under one year of age, 2,890 out of the 2,891 being within 
this age-group. In both classes combined there were 3,560 deaths under one year, which 
represents 76 per cent. of the total number of deaths under one year of age. 

The individual categories representing the causes of death which come within Class 
XV. of the Sixth Revision are designed to show the effect of immaturity in such causes 
of infant death. The 1950 experience was as follows :— 

















Without Mention ; 
a of Immaturity. With Immaturity. Total. 
gory Cause of Death. mee ; 
No. ; | Fe Per. Fe Per Fe Per 
Males. males.| sons. | Mles-| mates, sons. Males. males,| sons. 











760 | Intracranial and spinal in- 
jury at birth 7 


205 | 131 | 336 62 37 99 | 267] 168) 435 

761 | Other birth injury ore 57 35 92 58 35 93 II5 70 185 
762 | Post-natal asphyxia and 

atelectasis : 139 II2 251 1r0 64) 174 249 176 425 
763 | Pneumonia of the newborn — 68 51 rig It 20 31 79 71 150 
764 | Diarrheea of the newborn .. 14 9 23 2 3 5 16 12 28 
765 | Ophthalmia neonatorum wis ake asd n , maid af oe a 
766 | Pemphigus neonatorum I I 2 . I I 2 
767 | Umbilical sepsis .. 3 2 5 I I 3 3 6 
768 | Other sepsis of newborn 8 2 Io . 2 2 8 4 12 
769 | Neonatal disorders arising 1 

from maternal toxemia 13 14] 27 43 39 82 56 53 109 
770 | Hemolytic disease of new- 

born (erythroblastosis) 81 52 133 |- 5 II 16 86 63 149 
77: | Heemorrhagic disease of new- 

born .. 24 17 41 9 2 II 33 pe) 52 
772 | Nutritional maladjustment 23 Ir 34 3 I 4 26 12 38 


773 | Ul-defined diseases peculiar 
to early infancy 
774 | Immaturity with mention of 
any other subsidiary con- 
dition 
775 | Immaturity subsidiary to 
some other cause 

776 | Immaturiy unqualified 


51 30 8x go 49 139 I4r 79 220 
Ir 5 16 IL 5 16 


591 | 473 | 1,064! 591 | 473 | 1,064 








Total, Class XV. 467 |3,154| 995 | 742 | 1,737 | 1,682 | 1,209 | 2,891 














a oe . 
& oe . 
NO 
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This table shows that 1,737 deaths in this class, or 60 per cent., were attributed 
directly or indirectly to immaturity. When classified according to the Fifth Revision 
basis, only 1,515 deaths were assigned to the category ‘‘ premature birth ”. 

(viii) Suicide (81). (2) General. Deaths from suicide in 1950 numbered 760, 
compared with an annual average of 624 during 1911-15, 621 during 1921-25, 798 during 
1931-35, 568 during 1941-45, and 674 during 1946-50. 

(b) Modes Adopted. The modes adopted by persons who committed suicide in 1949 
and 1950 were as follows :— 


SUICIDE : MODES ADOPTED, AUSTRALIA. 


Males. Females. Porsons. 











Mode of Death. ; 
1949. | 1950. 1949. 1950. 1949. 1950. 








Poisoning ae a te 98 IOI 57 61 155 162 
Poisonous gas... as 59 53 2 42 86 95 
Hanging or strangulation. . ae 108 126 31 28 139 154 
Drowning a Pe 40 37 23 30 63 67 
Firearms and explosives a ae 199 176 II 12 210 188 
Cutting or piercing instruments... 57 47 8 8 65 55 
Jumping from nee place. Si 17 9 8 8 2 17 
Crushing : wt Sa te ie < be oe 
Other modes... a ws 21 18 9 4 30 22 

Total 2 a -» | 599 567 174 193 773 760 





(c) Death-rates. The death-rates from suicide and the proportion per 10,000 of total 
deaths are given in the following table for each year 1946 to 1950, corresponding rates 
for each successive five-yearly period from 1921~25 to 1946-50 being shown at the foot 
of the table :— 


SUICIDE: DEATHS, DEATH-RATES AND PROPORTION PER 10,000 TOTAL 






























































DEATHS. 
Number of Deaths. Death-rates.(a) ee 
State or Territory. : 
Males. | Females.|Persons.| Males. | Females. sia Males. | Fermales.|Pereone. 

New South Wales | 22 92) 317 14 6 Io; 128 69 | 102 

Victoria -- ' 134 52} 186 I2 | 5 8; 114 49 83 

Queensland a3 85 25 | 110 14 | 4 9 | 138 59 | 106: 

South Australia .. 45 Bee) 55 13, 3 8 | 121 33 81 

Western Australia | 57 ur 68 20 : 4 12 | 189 54| 134 

Tasmania 17 3 20 12 | 2 7 | 129 26 81 

Northern Territory 3 x 3 S20 ak 20 | 361 A 312 

Australian Capital | ! ' \ { 
Territory | I bs I So at 4} 143 i 82 

| 
aan Ea aon GRE ae 
Australia 1950 .. { 567 193 | 760 14 5 | 9; 130 56 97 
” 1949 -- | 599 174 | 773 15 4 IO | 142 53 | 103 
» 1948 .. | 578} 159! 737] 35° 4| 10] 136 47| 96 
v6 1947 .- 546 200! 746 15 5 IO! 134 61 { 102 
i 1946 .. 513 219, 732 14 6 io i 124] 66 | 98 
} ; 

Annual Average— | < } 
1946-50 oe | 561 189 750 14, 5 | 10 | 133 56! 99 
1941-45 405 163: 508 Il! 5 8 102 50 79 
1936-40 | 586 170: 756 17 5 | II 157 56} 114 
1931-35 635 163 , 798 19 5 12; 190 02 | 134 
1926-30 | 650 I4l | 792 20 | 5 13 198 56 | 136 
1921-25 | 509 112 621 18 | 4 I 166 48 1i4 












(a) Number of deaths from suicide per 100,000 of mean population. 
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(2) Age at Death. From the following table which shows the age of persons who 
committed suicide in 1949 and 1950 it will be seen that both young and extremely ald 
people took their lives during these years. 


AGE OF PERSONS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE : AUSTRALIA. 





1949. 1950. 




















Age-group (Years). Hi 
aero , Males. | Females. Persons. Males. Females. Persons. 
t a ny 

10-14 ce “ 3 | ne | 3 3 2 5 
15-19 oh a 15 7 22 13 5 | 18 
20-24 oe a 36 6 42 30 8 38 
25-29 . . 43. 13 56 39 9 48 
39-34 . .- 43! 10 53! 35 17 52 
35-39 - + 54 23 77 55 19 74 
40-44 os a 54 is! 72 | 56 21 77 
45-49 sa ae 65 | 23 | 88 41 15 56 
50-54 és she 48 10 Ps 68 19 a 
55-59 - . 55 4 | 57 30 7 
60-64 th +s 53 23. ~«! 76 | 44 21 65 
65-69 i es 5x! 16 67 43. 17 60 
70-74 . . 39 | 8 fl 47 4o 6 46 
75-79 , Ke ar 3 I 24 27 4 31 
80-84 an ee 3 oe 13 10 ate 10 
85-89 es 5 \ 5 6 |: a 6 
90 and over | i “e | oa the os ae ne 
Age not stated ae rot oy I} SS Lee ete |e ee 

Total Deaths .. 599 | 174 | 773 567 { 193 | 760 


(¢) Occupation at Death, Males. A table showing main groups of occupations of 
males who committed suicide during 1950 appears in Demography Bulletin No. 68. 


(f) Death-rates, Various Countries. The following table shows the death-rate from 
suicide for Australia and each State in comparison with the rates for various other 
countries. The table indicates that Australia occupies a fairly favourable position as 
regards the death-rate from suicide. 


SUICIDE : DEATH-RATES (a), VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

















Country. Year. | Rate. Country. Year. Rate. 
Eire ne oe 1949 ‘2.6 , Great Britain and | | 
Spain aoe 1948 , 6.2 Northern Ireland .. | 1949 : I0.1 
Netherlands : -. + 1949 6.2 | oeabiaas Ireland .. 1949 4.2 
Ital: = .. § 1949 } 6.6 ‘cotla: 1950 5.2 
Geylod pe -» 1949 ' 6.7 | England and Wales 1949 II.o 
Norway we ae 1948 6.9 Portugal .. ' 1949 10.6 
Canada Be sh 1950 ' 7.8 US. of America ae 1949 Il.4 
Australia() .. | 1950 { 9.8 |) Belgium .. - 1949 13.6 
Tasmania(b) ' 1950 ! 7.1 4 Sweden was «+ | 1947 14.8 
South Australia(b) .. 1950 7.9. France a a 1949 15.3 
Victoria(b) es i 1950 8.4 | Finland... vs 1949 17.0 
Queensland({b) -. | 1950 | 9.2 || Japan < ste 1949 17.3 
New South Wales(b) 1950 ! 9.8 '| Western Germany .. 1949 18.8 
Western Australia(b) | 1950 12.2 ‘| Denmark .. os 1950 23.3 
Union of South fei) 1947 | 9.7 | Switzerland 8 1949 23.6 
New Zealand(d) 1949 ' 9.7 : 





(a) Number of deaths = 100,000 of mean population. (6) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. 
{e) European population o (d) Excludes Maoris. . 
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{ix) Homicide (82). Deaths feom homicide in 1950 numbered 85, which was thirteen 
more than in the previous year and the same as the average for the five years 1946-50. 
See par. (x). 


(x) Accidental or Violent Deaths (including Suicide and Homicide). The following 
table shows the various kinds of violent deaths, including suicide and homicide, 
recorded in Australia for 1950. Corresponding figures for 1949 (on the basis of the Fifth 
Revision) may be obtained from Demography Bulletin No. 67. 


DEATHS FROM EXTERNAL VIOLENCE : AUSTRALIA, 1950. 




















a eesian ry | Cause of Death. Males. | Females. | Persons. 
E800-E802 .. | Railway accidents < . 124 13 137 
B810-E825 '! | Motor vehicle traffic accidents By a 1,465 282 1,747 
B830-E835 .+ | Motor vehicle non-traffic erancass. a4 34 5 39 
Bi840-B845 .- | Other road vehicle accidents . se 124 23 147 
B850-K858 .- } Water transport accidents of oe 72 I 73 
B860-E866 .. | Aircraft accidents. 51 9 60 
E870-E888 .. { Accidental poisoning by solid and Tiquid sub- 

“stances 51 36 87 
E890-E895 .. | Accidental poisoning by gases and’ ‘vapours . 2I 12 33 
Egoo-Eg04 .- | Accidental falls . 375 472 847 
Eg12.. .. | Accident caused by machinery . 48 3 5r 
E913. Ct; .. | Accident caused by cutting and piercing 

instruments .. 2 oe 2 
Egor, .. .- | Accident caused by electric current 52 4 56 
Egr6.. .- | Accident caused by fire and explosion of com- 

bustible matcrial 87 52 139 
Egr7, Eor8 Accident caused by hot substance, "corrosive 

liquid, steam and radiation é 25 26 51 
E919 Accident caused by firearms py we 82 7 - 89 
B24, Bg2 5 ‘Accidental mechanical suffocation - es 34 15 49 
Eg2 Lack of care of infants under x year of age .. I I 2 
Bee? Accidents caused by bites and sens of veno- 

Taous animals _ 9 I 10 
E928 .» | Other accidents caused by ‘animals ae 16 4 20 
E929 _—C««. .- | Accidental drowning and submersion is 362 77 439 
Eg3r :. | Excessive heat and insolation os oe 15 7 22 
E932 Excessive cold .. as es 4 ine. 4 
E933 Hunger, thirst and exposure siete -_ 13 ay 13 
E934 Cataclysm ° fo “i 7 2 - 9 
E935 __.. Lightning a a ae ee I Sve I 
Eg10, Kort, Hors,” 
E920-Eg923, E930, All other and unspecified accidents aa 191 42 233 
E936 
Eeso-E946 Complications due to non-therapeutic medical 

and surgical procedures I 2 3 
Eg950-E959 Therapeutic misadventure and late compli- 

cations of therapeutic procedures 2 6 8 
Eg60-E962 Late effects of accidental injury and polsoning 8 7 15 
E800-E965 Total Accidents... os 5 3.277 1,109 4,386 
E963,E970-E979.. | Suicide and self-inflicted injury .. ne 567 193 760 
E964, E980-E983.. | Homicide and injury purposely inflicted by 

| other persons (including legal executions). . 54 3I 85 

£965, E990-Eg99 Injury resulting from operations of war an 7 ae 7 








Total Deaths from accidents, pope 
and violence ee as 3,905 1,333 5,238 
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The following table of death-rates per million of mean population reveals a decrease 
in 1921-25 for External Violence, excluding Suicide and Homicide, but an increase in the 
rates for 1926-30 to which the growth of automobile accidents contributed very largely. 
A decreased death-rate was recorded during 1931-35, but the rate rose again during 
1936-40. The sharp decline during 1941-45 may be attributed to the decrease in 
number of automobile accidents which resulted from the war-time restrictions of 

















travel. 
DEATH-RATES, ETC., EXTERNAL VIOLENCE : AUSTRALIA. 
| All 
' Death-rates(a) from ey 
| Death-rates(@) from External Violence, Death-rates(a) from Pro- 
Period i Homicide. excluding Suicide and all External Violence. ti 
Se Homicide, Poruion 
per 10,000 
| Deatha. 
Males |Females.| Persons.| Malcs.| Females.} Persons. Males. | Females. Persons.} Persons. 
R | is cae 
IQli~15 ae 21 16 19 948 268 621 | 1,170 330 770 718 
1921-25 me 17 13 15 753 \ air 487 950 260 610 643 
1926-30. 19 15 17 | 843 | 240 549 [1,070 300 690 746 
1931-35 AS aI Ir 16 74 223 472 923 284 609 676 
1936-40 -_ 18 9 13 862 ! 283 576 | 1,069 | 342 699 725 
1941-45 we 14 9 Ir | 670 | 261 466 | 795 315 557 558 
1946-50... 13 9 Ir | 755 275 516 gi2 | 332 623 640 
1945 a“ 14 ? wr, s7r! 255 413) 692 309 501 526 
1946 ee | 10 12 728 289 510 881 359 621 621 
1947 te 13 Ii I2| 743 289 517 | 900 353 627 647 
1948 ae 13 9 II 750 271 511 gI2 321 618 620 
1949 es Ir 7 9 754 251 504 g16 302 610 642 
1950 3% 13 8 10 794. 273 536 | 946 328 640 670 




















. (a) Number of deaths per 1,000,000 of mean population. 


(xi) ‘‘ Other Diseases’, The intermediate and the abridged classifications of causes 
of death used in Tables A to E in preceding pages differ from those used in issues of 
the Official Year Book prior to No. 25 in that no residue of “‘ other diseases’ is shown 
at the foot. The items are ranged in classes or groups of classes and each class or group 
of classes is made complete by the addition of an “ other diseases” item for that class 
or group of classes. Details of these “‘ other diseases ” items of the intermediate classi- 
fication expanded into their constituent causes may be found in Demography Bulletin 
No. 68. 


17. Causes of Deaths in Classes.—The figures in the preceding sub-sections relate to 
principal individual causes of death, and are of greater value in medical statistics than a 
mere grouping under general headings. The classification under eighteen general head- 
ings used in the Fifth Revision of the International List of Causes of Death is, however, 
shown in the following table for 1950, together with the death-rates and proportions of 
total deaths pertaining to those classes. A further table furnishes the death-rates for the 
five-year periods 1936-40, 1941-45, and 1946-50. Figures for 1949 corresponding to the 
first table may be obtained from Demography Bulletin No. 67. 
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DEATHS, DEATH-RATES, ETC., IN CLASSES: AUSTRALIA, 1950. 


(BASED ON THE Firth REVISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL List.) 
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Total Deaths. j Death-rates.(a) 


Class, 


Deaths. 


|Proportion per 10,000 





uM. | OP, | Total. ' 














a 





i 
(Se 
Set Oe en eee So 
Lh "y. Infectlve and Parasitic Diseases: and Parasitic Diseases 2,045; 1,063] 3,108! 50} 26} 
2, Cancer and Other Tumours . 5,382. 5s224) 10,606 131 129! 
3. Bheumatism, Diseases of Nutz! : H ! 
tion and of the Endocrine | : | 
I 








Glands, Other General Dis- 

eases and Vitamin-deticlency i : 

Diseases .. 691 1,297] 1,988, 7 32 
4. Diseases of the Blood and Blood- ! 

forming Organs ae 360 368 728 9 9, 
5. Chronic Poisoning and Intoxi- ‘ { ' : 

cation 149 53' 202! 4 I 
6. Diseases of the Nervous System ! t ! 

and Sense Organs .. 4,457 5,547] 10,004 108 137, 
7. Diseases of the Circulatory System 16,056 11,462] 27,518, 389 282 
8. Diseases of the Respiratory System | 2,998. 2,166; 5,164 73 53 
g. Diseases of the Digestive System | 1,908 1,257, 3,165 46 3r 
10, Diseases of the Genito-urinary ‘ ! I : 

System... «+ | 2,618 1,693 4,311 63 42. 
11, Diseases of Pregnancy, Child- . ; 

birth and Puerperal State - .. a 207; 207, .. 5 
12, Diseases of the Skin and Cellular I t A 

Tissue 4! 4 82 I I 
13. Diseases of the Bones and Organs . 

of Movement 40. 26, 66 I I 


14, Congeultal Malformations 468 4x2! 880 Ir To. 
1§. Diseases Peculfar to the First ; | 


n 
IMO OF 








Year of Life oe 1,578 1,128] 2,706 38 
16. Senility, Old-age : a 897, 1,122] 2,019 22, 28 
17. Violent or Accidental Deaths ee 3,895: 1,3371 5,232 94 33 
18, Il-defined Causes of Death oe 137, 64! 201 3 I 


| 


Total = as -- [43s 720 34467, 78,187: 1,060) 849, 


Total. 





38' 
129° 


24. 
9 
122, 
336, 


63 
39, 





955 


M. | F, | Total 


ns 


468! 
1,231! 
' 

158. 
82° 


34! 

\ 
1,020' 
3,673, 
686 
436, 
599! 


o| 

1 

9| 
tO7) 
361) 
205 
891, 
3L. 





308 


1,516, 


$76) 


107’ 
15 
1,609 


3.325! 
628' 


365 
491 
60 


12: 


8 
120 


377 
32 
388 


191 








1 398 
1,357 


I 
‘254 
93 
: 26 
1 
! 1,280 
3,520 
660 
405 
551 


26 


| 
10 


| 8 
Ii3 


1 346 
4 258 

669 
i 26 





| 


10, 900, ro, 000 10,000 








(a) Namber of deaths per 100,000 of mean population. 


DEATH- RATES(a) IN CLASSES : AUSTRALIA. 





























1936-40. 1941-45. 1946-50, 
Class. Beh cael Cees 
M. F. | Totat| M. F. | Total) M. ¥. | Total 
1, Infective and Parasitic Diseases 80 56 68 97) 48) 63) » 58 31 45 
2. Cancer and Other Tumours = 121 120] 121 123 128] 126 130 129 130 
3. Rheumatism, Diseases of Nutri- 
tion and of the Endocrine 
Glands, Other General Dis- 
eases and Vitamin- -deficiency 
Diseases .° 20 36. 28 19 37 28 18 33 25 
4. Diseases of the Blood and Blood: | 1 
forming Organs ‘ 8 3: 8 7 8 8 8 8 8 
5. Chronic Potsoning and Intoxi- | : : 
cation - 2 I I 2 I I 3! r 2 
6. Diseases of the Nervous System 
and Sense Organs .. 67 74 70) 98 122 110 106 132 119g 
7. Diseasee of the Circulatory System 318 245 282 354 269 3i2 388, 280 334 
8. Diseasce of the Respiratory System 100; 72 86, 89, 68 78 77] 60, 68 
9. Diseases of the Digestive System 59 44 2 55 40 47 47 33 40 
to, Diseases of the Genito-urinary | 
System... 85 61 73 81 55 68 68 44 56 
tx, Diseases of Pregnancy, Chila- | 
birth and Puerperal tate .. ‘ee | 17] 8 13 6 7 3 
«2, Dfseases of the Skin and Cellular 
Tissue 3: 2 3 2 2 2 I r bd 
13. Diseases of the Bones and Organa | 
of Movement ee 3 1 2 2 I I 1 1 1 
14, Congenital Malformations 11, 9 10 Ir 10) II 12 10 Ir 
15. Diseases Peculiar to the First | 
Year of Life . oe 43 33 38 46 34] 40) 42 31 37 
16, Senility, Old-age om 39 41 40 38 36) 37] 27 31 29 
t7. Violen ‘or Accidental Deaths inte 105 34) 70 79 31 56 gr 33 62 
318, Tl-defined Causes of Death ao 5 2 4 5 2 3 3 2, 3 
Total oo aya «. | 1,069; 856; 964; 1,088 905 997} 1,080 867, 974 


(a) Number of deaths per 100,000 of mean populstion. 
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18. Age at Death of Deceased Married Males and Females, and Issue.— Demography 
Bulletin No. 68 contains a number of tables showing, in combination with the issue, the 
-age at marriage, age at death and occupation of married persons who died in Australia 
in 1950. Deaths of married males in 1950 numbered 31,330, and of married females, 
26,583. The tabulations which follow deal, however, with only 30,827 males and 26, 365 
females, the information regarding issue in the remaining 721 cases being incomplete. 
‘The total number of children in the families of the 30,827 males was 106,811, and of the 
26,365 females, 99,077. The average number of children is shown for various age-groups 
in the following table :— 


AGE AT DEATH, AND AVERAGE ISSUE OF DECEASED MARRIED MALES AND 
; FEMALES : AUSTRALIA. 


Average Issue. 















































Ae Males. Females. 

IQrr 1921. ; 1931. | 194%. | 1950. Igitil. | 192%. | 1931. | 194%. 1950. 

Under 20 0.33 se | O75 at ue 0.94 | 0.77 | 0.66 | 0.79 | 0.65 
20-24 0.77 | 0.84 | 0.81 | 0.73 | 0.60 | 1.27 | 4.22 | 1.13 | 0.95 | 0.92 
25-29 1.25 | 1.29] 1.33 | 1.12 | 1.35 | 1.82 | 1.86] 1.82 | 1.45 | 1.51 
30-34 2.05 | 2.06 | 1.79 | 1.76 | 1.65 | 2.74 | 2.45 | 2.34 | 1.91 | 2.12 
35-39 2.80 | 2.58 | 2.13 | 2.11 | 2.08 | 3.64 | 3.29 | 2.89 | 2.30 | 2.28 
40-44 3-47 | 3-23 | 2.77 | 2-49 | 2.38 | 4.09 | 3.66 | 3.29 | 2.77 | 2.42 
45-49 4-09 | 3.48 | 3.10 | 2.68 | 2.46 | 4.54 | 3.76 | 3.55 | 2-93 | 2.47 
50-54 4-75 | 3-76 | 3.46 {| 2.96 | 2.68 | 5.35 | 4.23 | 3.60 | 3.29 | 2.77 
55-59 5.44 | 4.41 | 3.69 | 3.28 | 2.87 | 5.86 | 4.69} 4.01 | 3.55 | 3.22 
60-64 5-95 | 4.98 | 4.02 | 3.55 | 3.06 | 5.99 | 5.39 | 4.21 | 3.79 | 3-36 
65-69 6.23 | 5-50 | 4.41 | 3.73 | 3.33 | 6.50 | 5.86 | 4.82 | 4.01 | 3.60 
70-74 6.41 | 6.06 | 5.06 | 4.17 | 3.64 | 6.38 | 6.30 | 5.41 | 4.29 | 3.80 
75-79 6.75 | 6.66 | 5.65 | 4.56 | 3.95 | 6.72 | 6.56 | 6.02 | 4.85 | 4.01 
80-84 6.68 | 6.89 | 6.17 | 4.93 | 4.27 | 6.22 | 6.76 | 6.26 | 5.39 | 4.40 
85-89 6.67 | 7.18 | 6.59 | 5.70 | 4.85 | 5.97 | 6.93 | 6.57 | 5.85 | 4.78 
90-94 .. | 6.03 | 7.21 | 6.04 | 6.57 | 5.24 | 5.60 | 6.53 | 6.73 | 6.11 | 5.26 
95-99 -. | 7-30 | 6.97 |} 6.69 | 7.04 | 6.05 | 5.95 | 6.05 | 7.10 | 6.34 | 6.03 
100 and over 9.33 | 9.20] 7.00 | 8.69 | 4.71 | 5-17 | 5.11 | 8.20 | 6.73 | 5.94 
Age not stated 7 4.33 | 5.36 | 5.00 ae 3.33 | 4.60] 5.80] 5.00] .. 5-33 
All Ages .. | 5.42 | 4.97 | 4.44 | 3-91 | 3.46 | 5.35 | 5.05 4.72 | 4.22 | 3.76 














The figures in the preceding table include the issue both living and dead, the 
proportion between them, taking the issue of deceased males and females together, being 
about five to one. The totals are shown in the following table :— 


ISSUE OF DECEASED MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES: AUSTRALIA, 1950. 








Issue of Married Males. | Issue of Married Females. 
| eee 
Tague. Males. | Females.| Total. | Issue. Males. | Females. | Total. 
Living =... | 46,306 | 45,264 | 91,660 | Living —.- | 40,408 | 40,184 | 80,592 
Dead es 8,918 6,233 | 15,151 || Dead -- | 10,773 7,712 | 18,485 








Total .. | 55,314 | 51,497 | 106,811 Total .. | 51,181 | 47,896 | 99,077 





19. Age at Marriage of Deceased Males and Females, and Issue.—While the table 
giving the average issue of married males and females naturally shows an increase in 
the averages with advancing age at death, the following table which gives the average 
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issue of males and females according to the age at marriage of the deceased parent shows 
a corresponding decrease in the averages as the age at marriage advances :— 


AGE AT MARRIAGE OF DECEASED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE 
ISSUE : AUSTRALIA. 





















































Average Issue. 
Age-group Males. Females. 
(Years). 
IQKI. | 1921. | 1931. | IQ4I. | 1950. | IQIX. | I92T. | 1931. | IgQ4I. | 1950. 

Under 15 ne as as = 2.00 | 9.71 | 7.60 | 6.36 | 7.80 | 5.69 
I5-I9  ~ 6.97 | 6.32 | 6.15 | 5.40 | 4.64 | 7.10 | 6.97 | 6.79 | 6.10 | 5.53 
20-24 6.34 | 6.05 | 5.56 | 4.89 | 4.32 | 5-77 | 5.50 | 5-23 | 4.80 } 4.32 
25-29 5-79 | 5-17 | 4-79 | 4.20 | 3.70 | 4-27 | 4.09 | 3-79 | 3.51 | 3.25 
30-34 4-92 | 4-45 | 3.96 | 3.41 | 3.09 | 3.04 | 2.66 | 2.42 | 2.35 | 2.22. 
35-39 4.05 | 3.90 | 3.14 | 2.80 | 2.51 | 1.68 | 1.61 | 1.40 | 1.26 | 1.25 
40-44 3.43 | 2.67 | 2.36 | 2.01 | 1.84 | 0.72 | 0.62 | 0.39 | 0.35 | 0.46 
45-49 2.59 | 2.20 | 1.96 | 1.52 | 1.42 | 0.26 | 0.03 | 0.12 | 0.0r | 0.36 
50-54 2.45 | 1.70 | 1.60 | 1.05 | 0.96 es ots an as 
55-59 .. | 1.66 | 1.30 | 0.95 | 0.79 | 0.87 
60-64 .. | 2.00 | 0.33 | 0.63 | 0.29 | 0.73 
65 and over .. ] 1.00 ] 0.25 | 0.18 | o.or | 1.17 ‘Sa ee ude Se ¥ 
Age not stated | 5.40 | 4.93 | 3.64 | 2.95 | 2.83 | 5.23 | 5.41 | 3.96 | 2.45 | 3.31 
All Ages... | 5.42 | 4.97 | 4.44 | 3.91 | 3-46 | 5.35.| 5.05 | 4.72 | 4.22 | 3.76 




















20. Birthplace of Deceased Married Mates and Females, and Issue.—A table. showing 
the birthplaces of married males and females who died in I911 and 1940. together with 
the average issue, may be found in the Official Year Book No. 34, p. 366. 


21. Occupation of Deceased Married Males, and Issue.—A summary of the main: 
groups of occupations of married males who died during 1950, together with issue, 
appears in Demography Bulletin No. 68. 


§ 4. Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages in the Australian 
Capital Territory. 


To the end of 1929 the provisions of the Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages: 
Act of 1899 and the Marriage Act of 1899 of New South Wales applied to the, Australian: 
Capital Territory. Births, deaths and marriages occurring within the Territory were 
registered by the New South Wales District Registrars at Queanbeyan and Nowra, and 
were incorporated in the New South Wales registration records but excluded from New: 
South Wales statistics. 


In 1929, however, the Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages. Ordinances 
were enacted, providing for the assumption by. the Commonwealth Government of the. 
function of registration within the Territory as from 1st January, 1930. All registrations. 
are made at the Registrar’s Office, Civic Centre, Canberra. 


Marriages within the Territory are celebrated in accordance with the provisions of 
the Marriage Ordinance 1929-1938. This Ordinance, which closely follows the provisions 
of the Marriage Act of New South Wales, which it supersedes as regards the Australian 
Capital Territory, came into operation on 1st January, 1930. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


1. General.—The statistics on Local Government operations are not entirely satis- 
factory, as they are incomplete, and not sufficiently comparable and up to date. Those 
on Local Government financial operations were improved, prior to the 1939-45 War, 
through the use by the State Statisticians of standard forms in supplying information 
on their respective States to the Commonwealth Statistician. The presentation of the 
statistics thus made available was only being developed when the war made it necessary 
to discontinue the returns. However, since the war these returns have been recommenced, 
and efforts are being made, as opportunity and circumstances permit, to widen the 
range of information presented on local government activities beyond the purely, or 
primarily, financial. 


2. Local Government Authorities.—In each State of the Commonwealth there exists 
a system of local government whose powers and responsibilities are in general similar, 
and covers such matters as the upkeep and construction of roads, streets and bridges, 
water, sewerage and drainage systems and health and sanitary services, the supervision 
of building and the administration of regulations relating to items such as weights and 
measures, slaughtering, the registration of dogs, ete. In addition to these obligatory func- 
tions there are also a large number which may be performed by local government 
authority either with or without the consent of the ratepayers or the governor-in-council. 
These include transport facilities, electricity, gas and other business undertakings, 
hospitals, charitable institutions, recreation grounds, parks, baths, libraries, museums, 
ete. 


The system is based on the principle of a grant of specific powers by the State 
legislatures to the local authorities, their autonomy, however, being more or less limited 
by the provision for general supervision by a department of the central government or by 
the governor-in-council. Otherwise, within the scope of the acts under which they are 
constituted or which they have to administer, they are responsible only to the ratepayers. 


While the broad pattern of local government throughout the States of Australia is 
similar, the range of activities, election of officers, methods of valuation and rating powers, 
etc., differ considerably. 


The areas over which local government bodies exercise general control, numbering 
929, are known in New South Wales as cities, municipalities and shires; in Victoria as 
cities, towns, boroughs and shires; in Queensland as cities, towns and shires; in South 
Australia as municipal corporation areas and district council areas ; in Western Australia 
as municipalities and road districts; and in Tasmania as municipalities. In New 
South Wales some local government authorities in an area have combined to provide 
services such as electricity supply and water, sewerage and drainage—e.g., the county 
councils. There are also some municipal units within shires known as urban areas. In 
Western Australia there are local health boards, whose’personnel in most cases coincides 
with those of municipalities and road boards. Apart from the more thinly populated 
parts of New South Wales and South Australia and the Federal Territories, practically 
the whole of Australia comes within local government jurisdiction. 
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The financial statistics in § 2 following are classified under the headings of Ordinary 
Services and Business Undertakings. The former covers the obligatory and general 
functions referred to above. Business Undertakings include public utilities such as 
water supply, sewerage, electricity, gas, transport and hydraulic power undertakings, 
and other miscellancous works such as abattoirs, quarries, ice works, cinemas, etc. 


A description of the various systems of municipal governments in the different 
States, and their development from the earliest date, was published in 1919 by this 
Bureau in a separate work entitled Local Government in Australia. In this publication 
the systems in force at that time are examined, tho development of local government 
in Australia is traced since its inception, and all available statistical information is — 
collected. ; 


3. Semi-Governmental Authorities—In addition to local government authorities, 
there is a large number of authorities set up to control specific activities, whose forms of 
activity are often identical with some of those performed by either, or both, of the 
other classes of public authority—central government and local government—and a 
complete picture of any field of activity for a State or Australia as a whole cannot 
be obtained without reference to cach class operating in that particular field. These 
semi-governmental authorities differ primarily from local government authorities in that 
their operations are restricted to the specific activity for which they were constituted-— 
c.g. roads and bridges, or water and sewerage, or electricity and irrigation, or harbours, 
or tramways, etc.—i.e. each dispenses a specific service throughout an area as distinct 
from the general services of the local authority. 


Sections 4 to 7 following, dealing with roads and bridges, water supply and sewerage, 
harbours and fire brigades, include particulars of the more important of these authorities 
which operate within the range covered by this chapter. 


4. Roads, Bridges, etc.—The construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and 
ferries are gencrally part of the functions of local authorities, but in each State there 
exists a central road authority or a Government department whose duties relate to the 
construction and mainténance of ‘‘ main” and ‘‘ developmental ”’ roads, the distribution 
of funds to local bodies, and the supervision and co-ordination of road construction and 
policy throughout the State. Although roads and bridges constructed and maintained 
directly by the Government or by the central road authority do not properly come under 
the heading of ‘‘ Local Government ”’, they have been included in this chapter for the 
sake of convenience. Owing to difficulty in obtaining complete particulars of receipts 
and expenditure by the various local governing bodies in regard to roads under their 
control, the details of receipts and expenditure given in § 4 are those of the Government 
only, relating either to the supervisory board or commission in the State or to direct 
activities of a department. In § 2 some information is given of the revenue and 
expenditure of Local Government Authorities in respect of roads. 


5. Water Supply and Sewerage.—In the cities of Sydney and Melbourne the control 
of water supply and sewerage is in the hands of special Boards, while in Adelaide and 
Perth these services are under the direct supervision of Government departments. In 
most of the other cities and towns, the municipal councils, or, in some cases, water trusts, 
are the controlling bodies which either construct the works out of their own resources or 
take them over after they have been constructed by the Government. 
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6. Harbours.—The majority of the harbours in Australia are managed by Boards, 
the members of which are either elected by persons interested, or are appointed by 
the Government. In a few instances, however, they are directly controlled by the 
Government. 


7. Fire Brigades—In all the States, the management of fire brigades is undertaken 
by Boards. These Boards usually comprise members elected by the councils of muni- 
cipalities and insurance companies within the districts placed under their jurisdiction, 
and one or more members appointed by the Government. Occasionally volunteer or 
country fire brigades are represented. 


8. Other Local or Semi-Governmental Activity.—The activities referred to above 
are not the only forms of local or semi-governmental undertakings. There are others, 
the most important being tramways and omnibus services and electricity and gas under- 
takings, which are not dealt with in this chapter, except to the extent that they are 
represented in the finances as shown in the following section. Chapter V.—Transport 
and Communication contains information on municipal transport services, while par- 
ticulars of electricity and gas undertakings, although not shown separately, are included 
in the relevant sections in Chapter XXIV.—Manufacturing Industry. A special article 
on the generation and distribution of electricity in Australia is contained in Chapter XXV. 
of this issue. 


§ 2. Local Government Authorities. 


1. Area, Population, Dwellings and Value of Ratable Property.—(i) New South Wales. 
For purposes of local government the whole of the Hastern and Central land divisions and a 
small portion of the sparsely populated Western division have been divided into 
cities, municipalities (most principal towns) and shires (mainly large rural areas, some of 
which embrace important towns). At the end of 1949 the area incorporated was 184,000 
square miles, or nearly three-fifths of the total area of the State. 


The Local Government (Areas) Act 1948 repealed the Sydney Corporation Act 1932 
which had regulated the operations of the Capital City. It unites the City of Sydney 
and certain areas, constituting the united area as a city; unites certain other areas or 
areas and parts of areas, constituting them as municipalities; and reconstitutes the 
Sydney County Council. All local government authorities in the State are now subject 
to the general provisions of the Local Government Act. 


Municipalities and shires may combine to form county councils for the establishment 
and conduct of services of joint benefit, e.g., electricity, water, sewerage. There were 
33 county councils and the Grafton and South Grafton Water Board at 30th June, 1950. 


The area, population, dwellings and value of ratable property in the incorporated 
areas for the year ended 31st December, 1949 are shown in the table below. The valua- 
tions relate to ratable property only and exclude Government and other non-ratable 
property, whose value is not inconsiderable in the aggregate. In this table, particulars 
of dwellings are in accordance ‘with the definition used in the 1947 Census, and are the, 
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results of information collected on the Census schedules. Occupied dwellings include 
individual private houses, flats and tenements, and dwellings other than private (boarding 
houses, hotels, caretakers’ quarters, hospitals, educational establishments, etc.). Also 
included are portions of shared private houses in respect of which portions separate 
householders’ schedules were furnished. Unoccupied dwellings include “ week-end” 
and holiday dwellings and other dwellings temporarily unoccupied on the night of the 


Census. Dwellings being built are not included. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES : AREA, POPULATION, 
DWELLINGS AND VALUE OF RATABLE PROPERTY, 1949. 

























































































Dwellings.(b) Value of Ratable Property. 
Local Bodies. uate Area, eepus Unim- ; Im- _ {Assessed 
neon. Occu- {| Unoccu-| proved | proved | Annual 
pied. pied. Capital | Capital | Value. - 
Value. | Value. {c) 
7000 "000 No. No. £’o00. | ’000. | £’000, 
Metropolitan— acres. 
Capital City ao I 7 212 | 51,034 539 | 68,341 | 233,219 | I1,903 
Other re ic 26 148 1,322 | 324,120 2,229 | 113,184 | 401,734 | 30,593 
Total .. + 27 155 1,534 1376,054 | 2,768 | 181,525 | 634,953 | 42,496 
qa and 
} 
‘Outside Metropolitan | 
Area a od 219 | 117,622 | 1,619 | 366,882 | 14,387 | 215,317 (d) (d) 
Grand Total 246 | 117,777 | 35153 | 742.936 17,155 | 396,842 (d) (2) 
’ i 





(a) From rst January, 1949, the Local Government (Areas) Act 1948 amalgamated eight suburban 
municipalities with the Capital City. This, with other amalgamations, reduced the number of local 
government areas in the County of Cumberland from 66 to 39. (5) As at Census, 30th June, 1947. 
{e) Nine-tenths annual rental value of land with improvements thereon. (d) Not available. 


(ii) Victoria. Local Government is established throughout the State, the various 
divisions being termed cities, towns, boroughs, or shires. The only unincorporated areas 
are French Island (42,000 acres) in Westernport Bay, Julia Percy Island (650 acres) off 
Port Fairy, and Tower Hill (1,350 acres) adjacent to the Borough of Koroit. Melbourne 
and Geelong were incorporated under special statutes prior to the establishment of a 
general system of local government, but are now subject to several provisions of the 
Local Government Act. The law relating to local government was consolidated by the 


Local Government Act 1946. 


As from 1st January, 1947, the metropolitan area for statistical and health purposes 
was redefined by the inclusion of the city of Nunawading, the borough of Ringwood, 
the Broadmeadows and Campbellfield ridings of the shire of Broadmea ‘ws, the Doutta 
Galla riding of the shire of Keilor and the shire of Mulgrave. 


The area, population, dwellings and estimated value of ratable property in the 
incorporated areas for the year ended 30th September, 1950 are shown on the next page. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES, VICTORIA: AREA, POPULATION, 
DWELLINGS AND VALUE OF RATABLE PROPERTY, 1949-50. 












































| | ae ee ee 
‘ Value of Ratable 
Dwellings.(a) Propert: 
Popu- pay 
Local Bodies, Number.} Area. lation. ; oes Improved! Net 
ecupied. . apital | Annual 
‘ occupied.| Vatue. | Value, 
—- peat ctees fee! os { 
7000 *000 No. | No. £’000. £7000, 
Metropolitan— acres. 
Capital City 3a I 8 i ror! 24,081 5 | 111,693 5,585 
Other (2) ue a 33 | 341 1,233 | 314,139 | I} 428,614 22,253 
1 
i 
Total a os 34 | 349 | 1,334 | 338,220 : 6 | 540,307 | 27,838 
Outside Metropolitan Area(c) 164 55,844 886 ! 234,696 ; ror | 407,871 20,448 
t aaa | fi 
Grand Total ae 198 56,193 | 2,220 | 572,916 107 | 948,178 48,286 
i 

















(a) Particulars of occupied and unoccupied dwellings are based on returns furnished by municipalities. 
These figures refer to number of units in all habitable buildings. They differ in basis from the figures 


published in the previous issue of the Year Book, which were derived from Cersus returns. (6) Includes 
the whole of the city of Heidelberg, the borough of Ringwood, and the whole of the shires of Braybrook, 
Broadmeadows and Keilor, whose parts do not all lie within the Metropolitan Area. {e) Excludes 


Yallourn area under the jurisdiction of the State Electricity Commission of Victoria. 
Particulars of the unimproved capital vatue are not available. 


(iii) Queensland. The whole of the State (except certain islands along the coast, 
the Dawson Valley Irrigation Area and the Somerset Dam Area) is incorporated into 
cities, towns and shires under the Local Authorities Act 1902 and its amendments. In, 
June, 1949, the State Government rearranged the boundaries of the local authorities 
to the south of Brisbane, reducing their number by ten. The towns of Coolangatta and 
Southport were absorbed by the new town of South Coast; two new shires were created 
and eleven were abolished, being absorbed by the new shires and existing cities, towns 
and shires. The following table shows particulars of the area, population, dwellings 
and value of ratable property in the incorporated areas for the year ended 30th June, 
1950 i— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES, QUEENSLAND: AREA, POPULATION, 
DWELLINGS AND VALUE OF RATABLE PROPERTY, 1949-50. 























Dwellings.(a) __Un- 

improved 

eo ge a Capital 

Local Bodies. Number. Area. baer a Value of 

Occupied Un- Ratable 
ccupled. | occupied. | Property, 

es 

} 000 acres. "000. No. No. £’000, 

Capital City (6) oe 7 I 246 402 99,771 1,475 24,622 
Outside Metropolitan Area .. 133 428,874 697 171,400 8,071 69,694 
Total ae a 134 429,120 1,099 271,171 ' 9,546 94,316 

(a) As at Census, 30th June, 1947. (8) City of Greater Brisbane. 


Particularg sf improved capital value and annual value are not available. 


(iv) South “Australia. The settled portion of South Australia is incorporated, 
being mostly under municipal corporations in the larger cities and towns, and district 
councils in the agricultural areas. 


The following table shows the area, population, dwellings and value of ratable 
property in incorporated areas for the year ended 30th June, 1950. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES, SOUTH AUSTRALIA : AREA, POPULATION, 
DWELLINGS AND VALUE OF RATABLE PROPERTY, 1949-50. 








, 


Value of Ratable Property. 























! 
t 
t Occu- 
Local Bodies. {Number.| Area. bi Saat ! Unim- | Im- 
‘ i . ings, | Proved | proved | Annual 
Sag Capital | Capital | Value. 
‘ | Value. | Value. 
Recast void D a eps Pe Ho 
Metropolitan— : ee ‘000. No. £’000. £’o000. £’000. 
Capital City Se wet I 4 35 8,199 | 12,084 | 36,000 1,823 
Other 2s a Kis! 20 99° 385 r01,369 , (db) 106,000 5302 
Total | 21) _ 103, 420 } 109,568 | (6) | 142,000 | 7,125, 
Outside Metropolitan ‘Area "i122 |_ 34,402 265 69,055_|__(b) _| 109,000 | __ 5,442 
Grand Total t 143 ! 34,505 685 | 178,623 '  (b) 251,000 | 12,567. 
(a) Particulars of unoccupied dwellings are not. available. (6) Not available. 


(v) Western Australia. In this State, Local Government is carried on by means 
of municipalities and district road boards, Certain functions are delegated to health 
boards, whose personnel, in most cases, coincides with those of the municipalities and 
district road boards. The following table shows particulars of the area, population, 
dwellings and value of ratable property in incorporated areas for the year ended 31st 


October, 1950 for municipalities, and the year ended 30th June, 1950 for district road 
boards. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: AREA, 
POPULATION, DWELLINGS AND VALUE OF RATABLE PROPERTY, 1949-50. 





1 
Value of Ratable Property. 





















































a Occu- + 
- ied F 
Local Bodies. Number. ; Area. opu Loe a Unim- Tin- 
Ietion: oe proved ea Annual 
t (a) “+ Capital sapital Value. 
' ; Value. Value. 
' = 
i ‘ovo. "000. No. £’000. £'000. £'o00. 
Municipalities— Acres. 
Metropolitan— 
Capital City oe I 104 24,622 (b) 44,000 1,809 
Other oe + [8 _75 18,961 | (0) 16,454 851 
Total “6 fo 9 179. 43,583 (d) 60,454_ 2,660 
Outside Metropolitan Area 12 58] 13,992 | _ (6) __ 12,200 617 
Total... . 2r | 237. 57,575 (0) 73,054 | ___ 3-277 
District Road Boards— 
Other Metropolitan (c) .. Ir 127 30,795 5,596 (8) 13 
Outside Metropolitan t 
Area i ab 317 | _ 624,426 185 48,766 20,360 __(b) S41_ 
Total os <3 128 | 624,522_ 312 | __ 79.561 25.956 | (db) 554 
All Authorities— z 
Metropolitan— 
Capital City a I 104 24,622 (d) 44,000 1,809 
Other ey ae 19 107 202, 49,756 (b) ___ 0) 864, 
Total Ms as 20 | z2r {| 306 | 74,378 ee ae . (db) 2,573 
Outside Metropolitan ' = 
Area ats ays 129 | 624,468 | 243 62,758 (0) (b) 1,158 
Grand Total ai 149 | 624,559 549 137,136 (b) (6) 3,831 
(a) Particulars of unoccupied dwellings are not available. (b) Not available. (c) Includes 


part only (8,064 acres) of Swan River District situated in Metropolitan Area. 
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The method of valuation is not identical in the case of all district road boards, 
as in some the assessment is based on the unimproved capital value and in others partly 
on the unimproved capital value and partly on the annual value. The amounts shown 
are the totals for the areas rated on each valuation, and are not a function of each other. 


(vi) Tasmania. The whole State is divided into municipal districts, Hobart and 
Launceston being incorporated under separate Acts. The following table shows parti- 
culars of the area, population, dwellings and value of ratable property in incorporated. 


areas for the year ended 30th June, 1950. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES, TASMANIA: AREA, POPULATION, 
DWELLINGS AND VALUE OF RATABLE PROPERTY, 1949-50. 








i ' | Dwellings.(2) Value of Ratable Property. 
i 





















































Local Bodies. ‘Number.! Arca. | By i | : Unim- Im - 
' 1 faHOR- | Occu- 1 Unoceu- proved ; proved | Annual 
| : ‘ | pied. | pied. Capital Capital ; Value. 
' : | Value. Value. 
p22 Osby foie Be ere —, 
"000 | "000. | No. No. £’000. £000. | £’000, 
Metropolitan— acres. | ! i 
Capital. City r 18! 58 13,597 | 56 5,423 17,520 1,284 
Other (5) 2 99 | 25' 4,560, 33% 1,473 4,519 ' 3.45 
Total .. Tex, 3 | 117 83 : 18,157 387 6,826 22,029 ' 1,629 
‘ | ‘ ' oe : | 
: i ; 
Outside Metropolitan | t ' H | 
Area Px a 46 | 16,661 194 | 44,327 1,964 ; 18,537 | 45,320 2,882 
‘ 
\ _ 
Grand Total ‘aie 49 | 16,778 277 | 62,484 2,351 25,363 | 67,349 4,511 
(a) As at Census, 3oth June, 1947. (d) Comprises the whole of the Municipalities of Clarence 


and_Glenorchy. 


2. Finances.--(i) General. The following tables show the latest available financial 
statistics for Local Government Authorities. The figures relate to the year 1949-50, 
except for New South Wales where they relate to the year 1949. 


(ii) Ordinary Services. (a) Details, 1949-50. In the returns of revenue and expendi- 
ture for 1949-50 in the following table, the proceeds from loans and expenditure thereof 
have been excluded, as have the operations of busiress undertakings controlled by the 
various Local Government Authorities. The profits resulting from the working of these 


undertakings, where taken into general revenue, have been included. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES : ORDINARY SERVICES—REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE, 1949-50. 





























Particulars. NAS.W, Vie. | Q'land. Is. Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. | Total. 
ee : @ _®) 1 @ ®t) 
: { i 
Number of Local Govern- ‘ ; { j | ! 
ment Authorities «+ j(e) 246 198 134 143, 149 49, 919 
i i ' } 
REVENUE (EXCLUDING Loan RECEIPTS). 
Pod ae 
ba ys 
Rates (net) a «+ | 9,681,981]6,437,476 1096066] 667,782 
Penalties ys ‘5 50,396 21,980) 4,848,71511,623,847' 29 343, 24,428,615 
Licences 2g até 224,339} 66,372) 49,780] 34,943 27,050 9,721 412,205 
Tctal ue + | 9,956,716,6,525,828] 4,898,495]/1,658,790| 1.123.145] 677,846! 24,840,820 





Public Works and Services— 
Sanitary and Garbage 























Services 2 ++ | 1,098,163} 373,096, 921,329) 53,918} 192,410) 44,099 2,683,015 
Council Properties «» | 1,068,454] 767,994 726,276} 162,301; 329,706 2,265} 3,146,996 
Street Construction ae 441,532| 211,850) 53.7331 131,305 60,270) 2,246 1,000,716 
Other... ve ++ |(f) 885,22119 680,242 32.343) 56,358 62,4571 31,963)___ 1,748,584 

Total oe ms 3:493,370!2,133,182 1,733,681] 403,662] 644,843) 170,573' 8.579.311 
Government Grants— ' 
Roads MA .- | 1,766,051] 133,267 , 800,527; 730,614] 298,402] 115,002, 3,843,863 
Other... se ++ |_4,077,174)_246,886/(t) 432,069) 17,267] 11,813] 9,769 1.794.078 
Total. «+ | 2,843,225: 380,153! 1,232,596) 747,881] 310,215] 124,771! 5,638,841 
i 


Profits from Business Under- 
takings es sa 269,784 15,730 51,077 336,591 


Fees and Fines .. a ++ | 29,169) 43,867} 638,209; 
All Other 2 as 11! 116,639 i 41745819 63) 406 90,6581 f 77749) 1474155 
Total, Revenue are 16,293,311,9,454,755| 8,291,960,2,917,606| 2,858,147,1,050,939, 40,866,718 


EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING LoaN EXPENDITURE). 
(£.) 
General Administration .. | 1,179,688|1,373,038' _ 678,318! 277,888! 297.319 120,227' 3,296,478 
Debt Services (excluding ' { 


Business Undertakings)- } H 
Interest, is : 675,130! 379,219 669,250, 29,310  74,041| 26,573} 1,853,523 




















Redemption -: ++ lfs,321,096| 560,589 857,162} 151,186, 155,187] 54,668, 3,099,888 
Exchange 2 ‘ee 27,56¢ ie 160,456: he \ 2,277) 508 184,801 
Other... = en -- | ___ 5,538 7:761|___1,480} 722) +. 15,501 
Total sid . | 2,017,786) 945:346 1,694,629) 181,976. _232,227| 81,749 5.153.713 

! eck | 


Public Works and Services— i | 
Roads, Streets and Bridges | 7,094,869/3,205,003  3,312,277;1,704,725' 911,168] 470,357, 16,518,399 


Health Administration .. 306,549 379,020 139,671 150,238 79;745| 33,461 1,088,684 
Sanitary and Garbage i | \ 

Services a + | 1,467,943, 730,047 767,653 178,080 248,281! 53,152) 3,445,156 
Street Lighting 482,275, 196,675 120,547) 81,213 58.538) 33.509, 972,757 





Council Properties os ' 2,216,100,1,468,215 1,025,546 286,524: 439,748! 134,694 5,590,830 














Other. . - | _ $90,948] 662,703 (9) 515.559} _95,239' _348,720|__ 22,697] 2,235,806 

Total 12,158,684,6,051,666 __5,701.253/2,496,019| 2,086,200] 747,870] 29,851,692 
Grants— | | 

Fire Brigades .. = | 225,561| 202,643 95152 fi 36,729 pee! 572,090 

Hospitals and Ambulances \ ro 1,77 2,492] 2,73 } : 

Other Charities .. [Lf 3183, 59,797 852 5,612 2,070, 2,730) f 74059 

Other. . ee .» (255.513 7m444,605 88,777'___4,362' 5.458 2.478 801,193 
Total sis °s 544,257|_706,445' __ 186.559'__ 9,974 46,749] 19,958} _1.513,942 











281 50,759 118,816 ise 145,558|__ 80,157; 788,918 
[29,294,043 9.737.254 8.379.575 2,965,857 2,808,053)1,049.967], 41,234,743. 


anditur less t ess 
Total, Expenditure {rszaore ho og 370.078 


15,923,965,9,737:254, 8,379,575]2,965,857, 2,808,053|1;049,961| 40,864;665. 





All Other e:3 on 39 




















(a) Figures for New South Wales relate to the year ended 31st December, 1949. and are on an income 


and expenditure hasis as distinct from those of other States, which are on a cash basis. (b) Year 
ended 30th September, 1950. (ce) Year ended 30th June, 1950. (d) Municipalities—Year 
ended 31st October, 1950; Road Districts —Year ended 3cth June, 1950. (e) As from rst January, 


1949. the Local Government (Areas) Act 1948 amalgamated cight suburban municipalities with the 
Capital City. This, with other amalgamations, reduced the number of local government areas in the 
County of Cumberland from 66 to 39. (f) Includes interest from sinking fund investments for debt 
redemption, £161,137, and sales of residue Ionds, £18,844, previously credited direct to sinking funds. 
(g) Includes £291,274 plant hire. {h) Includes £17,879 reimbursements from Highways Department 
for work done. {7) Includes £178,431 for sewerage and drainage. (3) Includes £210,098 for 
sewerage, mosquito control and drainage. (t) Compulsory contributions included under Public 
Works and Services. (})} To Main Roads Department. (m) Inchides £190,304 to Country 
Reads Board. (n) This deduction offscts duplications caused by the inclusion above of particulars 
of expenditure on (i) the purchase from revenue of assets and the depreciation of those assets, and (ii) the 
depreciation of assets purchased from loans and the repayment of these loans. The amount deducted 
cannot be apportioned according to the various headings. 
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(b) Years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. The following table shows the revenue 
and expenditure (excluding loan) of local government authority ordinary services 
: for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES: ORDINARY SERVICES—REVENUE AND 



































EXPENDITURE. 
( 4.) 
7 
| 
’ 
Year. N.S.W.(a) | Victoria.(6)] Q‘land.(c) S$. Aust.(c) | W. Aust.(d@)| — Tas.(c) Total. 
j 
REVENUE (ExcLUpING Loan ReEcutpts). 

* | ae So, 
1938-39 10,657,409 ; 6,070,551 4,177,632 | 1,578,688 | 1,447,154 | 518,755 | 24,450,189 
1945-46 9,256,534 | 5,904,597 | 4,874,703 | 1.554.280 | 1,441,370 597,945 | 23,629,429 
1946-47 10,562,205 | 6,476,264 | 5,480,877 | 1,835,326 | 1,720,290 680,549 | 26,755,511 
1947-48 11,587,287 | 7,270,196 | 6,399,888 | 2,162,229 | 2,066,424 766,819 | 30,252,843 
1948-49 12,524,992 | 8,390,347 | 7,035,155 | 2.526,530 2,436. 790 895,920 | 34,609.734 
3949-50 16,293,311 | 9,454,755 | 8,291,960 | 2,917,606 | 2,858,147 | 1,050,939 | 40,866.718 

EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING LoAN EXPENDITUED). 
. 

1938~39 10,790,273 | 6,192,859 | 4,334,634 | 1,558,169 | 1,489,079 506,976 | 24,871,990 
1945-46 »260,781 6,218,046 | 5,267,540 1,032,714 1,594,069 622,311 | 24,595,461 
1946-47 11,095,211 | 6,986,748 ; 5,539.506 | 2,015,592 | 1,832,800 722,074 | 28,491,931 
1947-48 12,372,821 | 7,792,221 6,884,567 | 2,174,857 | 2.099,953 817,365 | 32,141,784 
1948-49 13,815,846 | 8,548,147 | 7.579.954 | 2,525,528 | 2,420,541 910,926 | 35,800.942 
1949-50 : 15,923,965 | 9,737,254 | 8,379,575 | 2,965,857 | 2,808,053 | 1,049,961 | 40,864,605 

(a) Years ended previous 31st December. (b) Years ended 30th September. (c) Years 
ce June. (d) Municipalities—Years ended 31st October ; Road Districts—Years ended 
30 une. 


(iii) Business Undertakings. (a) Details, 1949-50. The table hereunder shows, for 
1949-50, particulars of the revenue and expenditure, other than loan, of business 
undertakings under the control of local government authorities. These particulars are 
not included in the foregoing tables. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES: BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS—REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE, 1949-50. 






































Nt OP Ss re, 
Particulars. | xsw.| Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
= REVENUE (EXCLUDING LoaN RECEIPTS). a 
« “ ee = 
Water Supply and Sewerage— t 
Rates 5 : 810,079 13,324) a8 8,972] 230,932 
Charges for Services | 6 
and Sales of Products 216,326 94,288] ) 1680219) 1,304 45237, 67,791 310439597 
Other (including Grants)|(a)265,612 ] 224,223 et 163 26,127] 
Total es .. | 1,292,017 94,288] 1,917,766) 1,304 13,372] 324,850|_ 3.643.597 
Electricity and Gas— 
Rates 83,316 8,144 
Charges for Services and 4088630! 2152436 
Sales of Products... 113,727,854 2432697' 249,327| 486,791 “ 524303 
Other (including Grants) 357:995 77,166 2,438 10,005 ave 
Total oe + 114,169,165] 4,088,630} 2,518,007} 251,765} 496,790] a4 21.524.303 
Railways, Tramways and 
Omnibuses—- oxy 
Rates os ae : 11,509 
Charges for Services and 2 é 
Sales of Products... os 9,992| |) 2040204) Ns oS 426,076] [22572303 
Other (including Grants) se 77,882 ane sod Se 6,373; 
Total ae “a fe 9,992] 2,118,086) a aa 443,958] 2,572,036 
Other— @) ¢ - @ e : 
Rates at a C ” Se ce a} gr 
Charges for Services abd 327,846] t: 
Sales of Products .. | 870,362 42,075} 18,388] 12,992] 26,2201 f 723792790 
Other (including Grants) 6,325 12,675 gi2 494 Sroj 3} 
Total .. ae 876,687| 327,846) 54,750 19.300} 13,486 27,121] 1,319,190 
Grand Total ++ |16,337,869} 4,520,756} 6,608,609] 272,369] 523.654] 795,929] 29,059,186 

















NoTE.—See next page for notes. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES: BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS— 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1949-50—continued. 



























































(£.) 
Particulars. NS.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. Total. 
EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING LoaN EXPENDITURE). 
Water Supply and Sewerage— 
Working Expenses a 605,748 806,412) 1,289] 6,071| 133,693 
Deprecistign 7 (4)-35,680 exe ee Pee a 
Debi arges .. 462,212 750,139 15 6,597] 149,688) ~ 
Other (including Transfers ; 91,578) : 3,184,562 
to General Revenue and 
Construction) ae 169,934 36,866) J 
Total es «+ | 1,032,280 91,578] 1,726,485 1,304 12,668! 320,247] 3,184,562 
Electricity and Gas— 
Working Expenses «- [12,279,521 230,763) 403,478. 
Reprece son oe ets (2)887,258 . 28,790 
ebt Charges .. 1,601,397 7,045 24,663 
Other tinciading Transiera | 4047281 22272100 
to General Revenue and J 
Construction) oo . 31,811 52,033 
Total we «« [14,768,176] 4,047,281 269,619} 508,964 22,272,100 
Railways, Tramways and 
Omnibuses— 
Working Expenses es 363,317 
Pe pree aon a oe ‘ a 
e arges .. 11,893 65,958 
Other (including Transfers : : 2,663,436 
to General Revenue and 
Construction) an 24,746 
Total ee o 11,893 454,021] 2,663,436 
Other— (5) (c) (e) (f) (9) 
Working Expenses 836,051 f 19,314 13,541] 18,043) 
Tehyeners Pas (h)2,315 3 a 
e arges .. 21,138 I1l4 3 554 
Other (including Transfers 343,376) 1,315,038 
to General Revenue and | 
Construction) his L 2,000 2,022 
Total 859,504) 343,376] 53,570] 21,314 13,655] 23,619} 1,315,038 
Grand Total ++ [16,659,960] 4,494,128] 6,655,637} 292,237/ 535,287| 797,887] 29,435,136 

















(2) Includes Government grant, £191,796, for part of cost of new works borne by Government. 


(6) Abattoirs and 


ice-works. 


(f) Quarries, ice-works and abattoirs. 


for debt redemption. 


(ce) Abattoirs, 
(d) Municipal markets, ice-works, amusement park accommodation, hostel and cinemas. 


(g) Abattoirs. 


hydraulic power undertaking and quarries. 
(e) Quarries. 


(nh) Net balance after deducting charge 


NoTr.—Minus sign (—) indicates an excess of credits. 


The full amount ofcharge for debt redemption is included under debt charges. 


(6) Fears 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. This table shows the revenue and 
expenditure, other than loan, of local government business undertakings for the years 


1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES: BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS—REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE. 


( £.) 


Year. N.S.W.(a) 1 Victoria.(b) | Q’land.(c) S. Aust.(c) W.Aust.(7) Tas.(c) Tota: 
\ 








REVENUE (EXCLUDING Loan RECEIPTS). 





i 7 ’ : ce 
1938-39 .. | 6,405,010 | 1,813.796 | 3,373,966 113,132 962,470 528,46: | 13,196,835 








1945-46 .. 9,583,012 | 2,691,167 | 4,725,507 182,867 | 1,259,405 603,329 | 19,045,287 
1946-47 .. | 10,328,170 | 2,797,375 | 4,310,696 | 196,279 | 1,382,813 621,597 | 19,636,930 
1947-48 .. | 11,929,432 | 3,270,875 | 4,694,268 | * 207,830 | 1,495,123 663,411 | 22,260,939 
1948-49 .. | 14,294,306 | 3,667,290 | 5,658,198 229,896 (e) 733,538 750,963 | 25,334,191 
1949-50 .. | 16,337,869 | 4,520,756 | 6,608,609 |! 272,369 | 523,654 795:929 | 29,059,186 


EXPENDITURE (ExcLUDING Loan ExPENDITURE). 


























1938-39 .- | 5,556,123 | 1,802,972 | 3,256,263 | 123,356 935,052 513,666 | 12,187,432 
1945-46 .. | 9,068,181 | 2,668,730 | 4,723,246 |! 162,937 | 1,177,146 593,503 | 18,393,743 
1946-47 .. | 9,846,851 | 2,734,143 | 4,327,861 | 198,325 | 1,327,648 634,890 | 19,069,718 
1947-48 .. | 11,704,990 | 3,272,629 | 4,869,383 | 229,604 | 1,452,802 | 698,264 | 22,227,672 
1948-49 .. | 14,394,453 | 3,597,041 | 5,701,314 ' 258,702 '(e) 755,793 | 736,647 | 25,443,950 
1949-50 .. | 16,659,960 | 4,494,128 | 6,655,037 | 292,237 535:287 797,887 | 29,435,136 
i 
(a)-(d) See notes to corresponding table on Ordinary Services. (e) Electricity undertaking taken 


over by State Electricity Commission on zoth December, 1948. Includes trading from 1st November, 
1948 to r9th December, 1948. 


(iv) Loan Expenditure. (a) Details, 1949-50. The table below shows particulars 
for 1949-50 of loan expenditure on works connected with the ordinary services and the 
business undertakings of local government authorities. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES : LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, 1949-50. 
































( £.) 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Vie. ! Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
‘ ‘ 
OrpinaRy SERVICES. 
\ 
Roads, Bridges, Streets, | | | ; 
Footpaths, Drainage and | ! i 
Sewerage 1,064,747| 431,454) 1,705,309 _ 329,780, 252,638) ) 
Council Properties 574,805} 169,000 ‘ 215 51,983] 
Parks, Gardens and Recrea- 370,784 315,439! 7,579,808 
tional Reserves ae 217,021 52,522 FA 23,126 
Other .. aa «+ 1(4)913,423| 271,654) 661,698 1,052] 173,158 
; 
Total. .. | 2,769,996] 924,630) 24737:791| 331,047; 500,905 315,439 7,579,808 
Business UNDERTAKINGS. 
| , 
Water Supply... aie 545,647) + 617,360) ae 
Sewerage os 249,760 aK | §81,8zo] ate sea t 
d re 69, I 1,226,1 8, 
aes es and psa ba oF s 2 of 71,005; @ 396,297 10,323,643 
Omnibuses sf as ae -» | 385,064) * 
Other .. ere ata 191,155 38,348, 1,271 
Total és -» | 6,356,107; sto, 2,811,709 8,044) 71,005! 396,297/10,323,643 
Grand Total «- | 9,126,103 1,605,113] 5,549,500] 339,091) 571,910) 711,736/17,903,451 














{a) Includes advances for homes £197,787. 
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(b) Years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. The following table shows the loan 
expenditure on works connected with local government ordinary services and business 
undertakings during the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES : LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS. 














(£.) 
\ | 7 
{ 
Year. N.S.W.(a) Victorin.(2) | Q’land(e) | S. Austic) | W. Aust.(d) | Tas.(c) | Total. 
‘ 
; ; | | 
ORDINARY SERVICES. 

: a 
1938-39 .. | 1,757,704 | 662,986 | 1.316,651 43.479 117,172 39,481 | 3,937,473 
1945-46. 144,568 i 114,821 247,023 | 44.382 25,346 25,141} 601,281. 
1946-47 .. 646,887 ' 286,135 1,027,810 104,590 124,661 84,548 2,274,931 
1947-48. 1,911,795 | $22,443 | 1,669,617 185,095 278,638 79:046 | 4,646,634 
1948-49 .. | 2,614,670 ' = 712,378 | 2,326,484 189,792 356,977 189,497 | 6,389,798 
1949-50 .. | 2,769,996 924,630 | 2,737,791 331,047 500,905 315,439 | 7,579,508 





Bustness UNDERTAKINGS. 




















t 

1938-39) .. | 1,481,484 452,374 941,91 91542 | 76,280 232,687 | 3,194,278 
1945-46 .. 425,386 211,365 507,780 Zs ' 2.500 43.978 1,191,509 
1946-47 .. | 964,005 - 228,263 974,396 . 47,050 117,815 | 2,328,529 
1947-48 .. | 1,842,304 418,186 | 1,327,630 2 58,782 95,664 | 3,742,566 
1948-49... 4,038,922 654,619 2,109,248 16,900 36,794 196,499 7,052,982 
1949-50... 6,356,107 . 680,481 2,811,709 8,044 71,005 396,297 | 10,323,643 

(a) Years ended previous 31st December. (6) Years ended 30th. September. (c) Years 
ee 30th June. {d) Municipalities—Years ended 31st October; Road Districts—Years ended 
3oth June. 


§ 3. Local and Semi-Governmental Authorities’ Debt. 


1. General.—Statistics of Local and Semi-Governmental Debt for the years 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1949~50 are given in the following paragraphs. Because of difficulties 
created by the war these statistics were not collected for the years 1941-42 to 1945-46. 
The information given covers all Local Government Authorities and those Semi- 
Governmental authorities responsible for the provision of the following services, viz. :— 

New South Wales. Water Supply and Sewerage, Electricity Supply, Fire 
Brigades and Banking (including County Councils). 

Victoria. Water Supply and Sewerage, Irrigation and Drainage, Harbours, 
Tramways. Electricity Supply, Fire Brigades, Marketing (Buying and 
Selling), Grain Elevators, Banking and Housing. 

Queensland. Water Supply and Sewerage, Irrigation and Drainage, Harbours, 
Electricity Supply, Roads and Bridges, Trading Activities, n.e.i., Fire 
Brigades, Universities, Hospitals and Ambulances, Marketing (Buying and 
Selling and Agency), Industry Improvement and Miscellaneous. 

South Australia. Irrigation and Drainage, Tramways, Electricity Supply, Fire 
Brigades, Hospitals and Ambulances, Marketing (Agency), Industry 
Improvement, Banking, Housing and Miscellaneous. 

Western Australia. Water Supply and Sewerage, Irrigation and Drainage, 
Harbours, Tramways, Electricity Supply, Fire Brigades, Hospitals and 
Ambulances, Marketing (Agency) and Housing. 

Tasmania. Harbours. 

A detailed list of the authorities included is shown in Finance Bulletin No. 42, 1950-51, 
and the previous issue of the Year Book contained a list as at 30th June, 1947. 

2. Local and Semi-Governmental Authorities’ Debt.—(i) Year 1949-50. The 
following table provides a summary of new money loan raisings, provisions for the 
redemption of debt, debt outstanding and interest payable of local and semi-governmenta] 
authorities for the year ended 30th June, 1950. For greater detail see Finance Bulletin 
No. 42, 1950-51, published by this Bureau. 
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LOCAL AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AUTHORITIES : 
DEBT AND INTEREST PAYABLE, 1949-50. 


RAISINGS, REDEMPTION, 
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NEW MONEY LOAN 

























































































( £7000.) 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas Total 
Locan GovERNMENT AUTHORITIES. 
New Money Loan Raisings— 
From Government es 192 I2 962 312 20 7 1,498 
From Public .. oe 5,724 1,625 5,142 67 |_ 589 700 13,843 
Total we 51916 1,633 6,104 379_ 609 700 15,340 
Funds Provided for Redemp- 
tion— 
Government Loans .. 47 9 330 1I3 I 7 507 
Loans due to Public .. 1,781 738 1,185 53 188 217 4,162 
Total 1,828 747 1,515 166 189 224 4,669 
Accumulated Staring Pund 
Balance : +s 5,613 1,582 1,524 i; 263 351 9:334 
Debt— ! 
Due to Government oa | 742 247 8,319 570 ' 32 122 , 10,032 
Due to Banks (Net Over- | 1 
draft) 7° 332 56 37 | 3 39 537 
Due to Public Creditor (a) i 34,407 12,231 31,044 550 5 2,184 3,492 83,908 
Total (a) .. 35,219 12,810 39,419 1,157 2,219 | 3,653 94:477_ 
Maturing Overseas(a)(b). . i 1,812 aS 2,826 | sie Fame | 200 4,838 
Annual Loterest Payable (a) | (c) | 477 1,444 277; 85 133 | (ce) 
SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AND OTHER PUBLIG AUTHORITIES. 
New Money Loan pe a , | ! 
From Government . 2 6,753 1,465 4,764 : 2,765 15,749 
From Pubdiic(a). . ++ (95329 | 20,002 3,074 10 9 _ 250" 32,674 : 
Total . 9331 _|__ 26,755 4539 4:77 2774 250. 48,423 
: Funds Provided for Redemp- 
tion— ' 
Government Loans .. 253 200 326 218 67 chan 1,075 
Loans due to Public .. 2,065 2,780 418 | ed B20 5,342 
Total as 2,318 | 2,980 744 219, 125 3t! 6.417 
Accumulated Sinking Fund = 
Balance ve a 8,440 4,754 8 249 9! 2 13,462 
Debt— ; ! | 
Due to Government oy 20,376 27,759 13,047 17,275 ' 11,340! 122 89,919 
Due to Banks (Net Over- | ; | 
draft) 1,852 1,165 321 65° 20 at 31423 
Due to Public Creditor (a) 93,722 85,798 10,880 11,348 ! 394 1,057 |_ 203,199 
Total (a) é 115,950 | 114,722 24,248 28,688 |__ 11,754 | 1,179 | 296,541. 
Maturing Overseas (a)(b).. 8,658 3,566 F 767 | 12,991 
Annual Interest Payable (a) (c) 3,778 860 971 | 454 | 43 (c) 











(a) Includes debt or interest payable in London and New York. The former is expressed in United 
Kingdom currency, the latter is payable in dollars which have been converted at the rate of 4.8665 dollars 
to £1. (6) Included in debt figures above. (c) Not available. 


In this and the following tables, debt includes all liabilities for which arrangements 
have been made for repayment over a period of one year or more, and net overdrafts. 
Interest capitalized and amounts due for the capital cost of assets or for services rendered 
which are to be repaid over a period of one year or more are included. Current liabilities, 
such as interest accrued (but not capitalized), trade creditors, amounts held in trust and 
other debts which are to be repaid in less than one year are not included. Net overdraft is 
the gross overdraft of all funds less all bank credit balances (including fixed deposits) 
which do not form part of a sinking fund to repay a loan. New loans raised during the 
year include new loan liabilities incurred during the year, loans raised to repay indebted - 
ness to the Government,and interest capitalized. Loans raised and redeemed within the 
year, increases in overdrafts and loans raised for conversion or redemption of existing 
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debt are excluded. Funds provided for redemption include instalments of principal 
repaid and amounts credited to sinking funds established for the purpose of repaying 
the debt on maturity. Amounts provided for redemption from loans raised for that 
purpose are excluded. 


(ii) Years 1938-39 and 1946-47 10 1949-50. In the following table a cummary is 
given of new money loan raisings, provisions for the redemption of debt and debt out- 
standing of local and semi-governmental authorities for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 
to 1949-50. 


LOCAL AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AUTHORITIES, AUSTRALIA: NEW MONEY 
LOAN RAISINGS, REDEMPTION AND DEBT. 





























( £7000.) 
Particulars. |'2938-30. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
LocaL GovERNMENT AUTHORITIES. 
New Money Loan Raisings— | 
From Government ts ae 371 285 680 841 1,498 
From Public os ae ae 7,060, 6,260 8,502 | 11,242 |_ 13,843 
Total fs . Ae 7,431. 6,545 9,182 | 12,083 | 15,341 
Funds provided for Redemption— ~ | ‘ : 
Government Loans . fe 2 2,141; 440 499 675 507 
Loans due to Public te -- 1 2,995: 3,162 | 3,514 | 3.749 | 4,162 
Total ae An -. | 5,136, 3,602 | 4,013 | 4,424 | 4.069 
Accumulated Sinking Fund Balance .. | __(@) 10,510 | 10,376 | 9,950 | 9,334 
Debt— 
Due to Government ‘ .. | 13,207! 8,876} 9,029 | 9,051 | 10,032 
Due to Banks (Net Overdraft) kg 1,544 259 337 435 537 
Due to Public Creditor(s) .. | 76,582] 61,532 | 66,734 | 73,766.) 83,908 
Total(b) 91,333|_79,647 | 76,100 | 83,252 | 94,477 





Maturing Overseas(b)(c) is sh 77893, 7,807 | 7,326 | 6,775 | 4,838 





SEm1-GOVERNMENTAL AUTHORITIES. 





New Money Loan Raisings— 








From Government oe ne 1,524] 7,013 | 8,084 | 10,740 | 15,749 
From Public a a a: 7,038| 17,968 | 11,118 | 18,046 | 32,674 
Total 8,562] 24,981 | 19,202 | 28,786 | 48,423 





Funds provided for Redemption— 


Government Loans : 699) 862 1,034 | 1,239 | 1,075 





Loans due to Public * 1. | u1g6!__ 2253 | 2,437 | 5.t0r | 5,342 
Total 3 ra 1,845: 3-115 | 3,471. | 6,340 | 6,417 





Accumulated Sinking Fund Balance .. (a) 12,109 | 12,755 | 13,139 | 13,462 


Debt— 
Due to Government A 





-+ |(d)44,817, 57,880 | 64,747 | 76,055 | 89,919 

















Due to Banks (Net Overdraft) 2, | 923 1,495 2,793 3,423 
Due to Public Creditor(b) .. -. |_118,506, 150,844 | 159,895 | 173,768 | 203,199 
Total{d) ean te «+ 2 165,329 209,647 | 226,137 | 252,616 | 296,541 
Maturing Overseas(5)(c) es sis 12,088; 16,740 | 16,665 | 14,655 | 12,991 
4 
(a) Not available. (6) Includes debt in London and New York. The former is expressed in 


United Kingdom currency, the latter is payable in dollars which have been converted at the rate of 4.8665 
dollarsito £1. (c) Included in debt figures above. {d) Approximate only. 
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§ 4. Reads and Bridges. 


1. Commonwealth Government Grants.—The following table shows particulars of 
allocations to the several States from the Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
under the Fedcral and Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts, for road construction, 
maintenance, repair and other works connected with transport during the years 1938-39 
and 1945-46 to 1949-50. Allocations for the construction and maintenance of strategic 
roads and for the promotion of road safety practices made in the years 1947-48 to 1949-50 
are excluded. The aggregate amounts payable under the relevant acts from 1922-23 to 
1949-50 for the purposes outlined above are also shown. Further particulars of these 
grants appear in Chapter XVII.—Public Finance. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE, ETC.: GRANTS BY COMMONWEALTH 

















GOVERNMENT. 
( £7000.) 

Year ended 30th June— |! N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
1939 (@).. is oe, 1,199 747 a } 474 819 | 213 4,267 
1946{a).. as ees 935° 582 - 636 | $69 639 | 167 3,328 
1947 (a).. . s+, 113505 841 918 | 533 | 923 240 4,805 
1948 (b).. se soe 2,017 998 1,102 | 631° 1,102 287° 6,137 
1949 (d).. id a 2,003 1,236 | 1,363 78i , 1,363 ; 355 | 7,101 
1950 (b).. fae) 2.472 1,526 | 1,683 965 } 1,683 { 438 8,767 
Aggregate, years 1925-33 to ! | | 

1949-50 | 22,341 | 14,089 | 13,203 8,924 1 15,339 3,995 79,891 

(a) Under Federal Aid Roads and Works Acts. (b) Under Commonwealth Aid Roads and 


Works Acts, except for £398,830 to New South Wales in 1947-48 under Federal Aid Roads and W orks 
Acta, representing amounts not drawn by that State dnring 1943-44. 


In addition to the foregoing amounts, financial assistance from loan fund has been 
granted by the Commonwealth Government to the States for road construction. Such 
assistance has not been granted in recent years. At 30th June, 1950 the aggregate 
amount was £249,686. 


2. New South Wales.—(i) General. A central road authority was created by 
legislation early in 1925 for the purpose of providing improved and uniform standards 
of construction and maintenance of the principal roads, and to administer Governmental 
subsidies for work on those roads. This authority (now organized as the Department 
of Main Roads) exercises control over Governmental activities in connexion with road 
works, these activities embracing works on main and developmental roads throughout 
the State, all roads in the unincorporated portion of the Western Division, and proclaimed 
national works, principally bridges and ferries, constructed from Government funds, 
The department co-operates with the municipal and shire councils in the work of con- 
structing and maintaining a well-organized system of main highways. 

In the metropolitan district the whole cost of the construction and maintenance of 
main roads is paid from the funds of the Main Roads Department, while in the country 
districts assistance in respect of road works may be granted for any area through which a 
main road passes. The cost of constructing developmental roads and works is borne 
in full by the Main Roads Department, but local councils are required to maintain them 
in satisfactory condition. For other roads the cost of both construction and maintenance 
work is generally chargeable to the revenue of local authorities, although Governmental 
assistance is not infrequently granted for works of construction and re-construction. In 
the Western Division the full cost of all roads and bridges is met by the Department of 
Main Roads 

The New South Wales Transport and Highways Commission was constituted in 
1950 for the purpose of securing an efficient and integrated system of public transport 
by rail, road, air, sea and inland waterways within the State. Among others, the Com- 
missioner for Main Roads, who is one of the eight members of the Commission, is subject 
to control and direction by the Commission in the exercise of any of his powers, 
authorities, duties and functions. 

The general system of road communication throughout the State is made up of main 
roads classified as follows :— 

State Highways—the principal avenues of communication between the coast and the 
interior or throughout the State, connecting with such avenues in other States. 
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Trunk Roads—forming with the State highways the framework of the general system 
of intercommunication throughout the State. 

Ordinary Main Roads—used principally by through traffic as a means of inter- 
communication between towns or important centres of population. Public roads, 
except those within the City of Sydney, may be proclaimed as main roads on the 
recommendation of the Commissioner for Main Roads, who takes into consideration 
representations made by councils concerned, availability of funds for construction and 
maintenance purposes, and the value as connecting links between centres of population 
or business. 

In addition, there are :— 

Secondary Roads—in the metropolitan area of Sydney, carrying a substantial amount 
of through traffic and relieving neighbouring main roads of traffic which they would 
otherwise have to bear. 

Developmental Roads —serving to develop a district or area of land by improving or 
providing access to a railway station or a shipping wharf, or to a road leading to a railway 
station or a shipping wharf. 

(ii) Length of Roads. (a) Proclaimed Roads. The following table shows lengths of 
proclaimed roads at 30th June, 1950, according to class of road :— 


PROCLAIMED ROADS, NEW SOUTH WALES: LENGTHS, 30th JUNE, 1950. 
(Miles.) 


Main Roads. 





ee, 


Secon- | Develop- 














Division. dary mental Total. 
State { qpryny | Ordinary Roads. | Roads. 
High- Roads Main Total. 
ways. vy] Roads. 
Eastern and Central oa 5,204 2,672 9,701 17,577 |(a) 68 2,783 20,428 
Western =: a 1,309 1,359 2,927 5,595 oo ++ |(b) 5,595 
Total ne we 6,513 4,031 12,628 23,172 68 2,783 26,023 
(a) Metropolitan area. (5) Excludes 2,617 miles of unclassified roads, the responsibility of the 
Department. 


During 1949-50 the following roads were proclaimed or declared :—294 miles of new 
main roads and extensions of existing main roads, and 85 miles of new developmental 
roads. 

The length of main and secondary roads maintained by the Department of Main 
Roads at 30th June, 1950 (excluding the Western Division) was 2,538 miles (14 per cent.), 
while the length maintained by Councils was 15,107 miles (86 per-cent.). The proportions 
of the several classes of main roads maintained by Department and Councils respectively 
were :—State highways, 37 per cent., 63 per cent. ; trunk roads, 2 per cent., 98 per cent; 
ordinary main roads, 6 per cent., 94 per cent.; secondary roads, 13 per cent., 
87 per cent. In the County of Cumberland the Department maintained 58 per cent. of 
the roads (523 miles). 

(b) Composition of Roads. In 1948 the total length of all roads in New South Wales 
was estimated at 126,272 miles, including 7,730 miles in the Western Division. The 
lengths of roads, according to their composition or nature, were as follows :—cement 
concrete, 386 miles; asphaltic concrete, 195 miles; tar or bituminous macadam, 4,178 
miles; surface water-bound macadam, 3,849 miles; water-bound macadam, 2,367 
aniles; gravel or crushed rock, 31,693 miles; formed only, 27,454 miles; cleared or 
natural surface only, 56,150 miles. 

(iii) Main Roads Department. (a) General. Progress has continued with the 
implementation of the Main Roads Department plan for main road development 
in the metropolis and the County of Cumberland. This plan has been included in the 
Cumberland County Council planning scheme for the development and improvement of the 
County of Cumberland. Surveys and designs have been advanced, and the acquisition 
of land is proceeding, in connexion with the planned Newcastle and District Arterial 
Road System and Wollongong-Port Kembla District Main Roads System. 

An investigation into the extent and classification of country main roads in the light 
of present and future traffic needs was completed during 1949-50. 
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In addition to its construction and maintenance work on roads, the Main Roads 
Department is engaged on a scheme for widening metropolitan roads and the acquisition 
of land required to implement approved schemes has been proceeding. 

During 1949-50, 25 new bridges were completed on main roads by the Departmentand 
councils. Important work which has been continued included work on a steel and 
concrete bridge over Iron Cove between Balmain and Drummoyne, Sydney (length 1,536 
feet) and on a reinforced concrete bridge over a diversion of Cook’s River (length 566 feet). 

(b) Receipts and Payments. The funds of the Department of Main Roads are derived 
principally from taxation of motor vehicles, contributions by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment under the Federal and Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts (see Chapter 
XVII.—Public Finance, for some particulars of the basis and distribution of grants 
under these Acts and par. 1 of this section, page 658, for particulars of the amounts paid in 
recent years), contributions by municipal and shire councils, and special (not statutory) 
assistance by the State Government by way of loan moneys or special grants from revenue 
funds. Receipts and payments for the four years 1946-47 to 1949-50 compared with 
the income and expenditure for 1938-39 are shown below. 


DEPARTMENT OF MAIN ROADS, NEW SOUTH WALES: RECEIPTS AND 



































PAYMENTS. 
( £.) 
Item. 7938 39- 1946-47. j 1947-48. "1948-49. | 1949-50. 
RECEIPTS. 
Motor Vehicle ‘Taxation, and { i 
Registration and Licence Fees | 2,018,556’ 2,081,870, 2,266,351: 2,516,423] 2,744,017 
Federal and Commonwealth Aid i | 
Roads and Works Acts 1,176,039} 1,310,459:61,851,324; 1,436,815] 1,777,469 
Councils’ Contributions 8 250,679; 244,043] 249,674] 237,598] 285,478 
Consolidated Revenue (State) .. “ es 10,000 is 
Loans from State Government 302,643, 400, 000] 300,000 
Grants and Contributions from i 
State Government and De- 
partments, etc. 13,549 10,117 53,095 63,295 9,909 
Commonwealth Funds for Defence 
and Other Works... 26,127 38,633 551305} 142,031 
Hire of Plant and Motor Vehicles 191,400] 269,018} 314,006} 340,016 
Suspense Accounts ae 2.094 3,574 62,826! 1,080 
Other . a 54.782} 132,528} 107,570; III,719, 140,415 
Total (3,816,248) 4,399,238] 5.139.236] 4,808,047)¢5,450,015 
PayMENTS. 
Roads and Bridges in New South 
Wales— 
Construction 1,736,898! 1,082,087! 1,402,546| 1,851,985] 2,303,637 
Maintenance 1,519,929] 2,222,637] 2,483,366] 2,371,632) 2,856,508 
Roads and Bridges outside New 
South Wales — 1,551 2,232) — 57 + 
Other Works .. 82,822 14,708 13,087 9,134 
Debt Charges-— 
Interest, Exchange, etc. 152, 2409) 161,794] 138,124; 126,964! 121,805 
Sinking Fund and Repayments 200,591, 99,967 (2)776,444) 95,697 40,861 
Repairs and Expenses, Plant and | i | 
Motor Vehicles , 138,538} 122,077; 183,004; 220,007 
Purchase of Assets 268,581) 148,059 98,538} 292,084 
Suspense Accounts as se 108,359 2 19,538 
Administration, etc. 100,583, 170,990; 185,179} 220,939; 246,226 
Other org! 37,177, 38.670; 37,613! _- 97,600 
Total 3,711,354/ 4,263.042] 5,419,704| 4,999,404|c6,207,490 














(a) Income aud expenditure. (8) Includes £398,830 not drawn by State during 1943-44. 
(c) Excludes £500,000 transferred from the County of Cumberland Main Roads Fund to the Country Main 
Roads Fund. (d) Includes £696,096 to liquidate certain outstanding liabilities before due dates. 

The figures shown above represent the aggregate receipts and payments of three 
funds—the County of Cumberland Main Roads Fund, the Country Main Roads Fund 
and the Developmental Roads Fund. From ist January, 1925 to 30th June, 1950 
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receipts amounted to £97,127.266 and payments to £95,619,042. Particulars of the 
individual funds are—County of Cumberland, receipts £26,985,763, payments £25,635,993 3 
Country, £66,474,431, £66,441,844: Developmental, £3,667,072, £3,541,205. 

The total expenditure on roads, streets and bridges in the State by all authorities 
during the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1949-50 was, respectively, £8,894,099, £7,201,401, 
£8,934,403, £10,479,716 and £12,569,525. These figures are approximate and they include 
expenditure on construction, maintenance and direct administration, but not on debt 
charges. Expenditure on the Sydney Harbour Bridge is not included. 

(c) Sydney Harbour Bridge. The Sydney Harbour Bridge was opened for traffic on 
19th March, 1932. The main span is 1,650 feet and the clearance for shipping 170 feet 
from high water level. The deck, 160 feet wide, carries a roadway, two railway tracks 
and two tramway tracks, and there is also a footway on each side. During 1949-50 the 
number of toll lanes was increased from six to twelve by the construction of a new toll 
barrier, thus relieving traffic congestion. The capital cost of the bridge to the 30th June, 
1950, was £9,743,252, but this amount will be reduced by approximately £273,000 on the 
disposal of all surplus resumed property. The portion met from repayable loan funds, 
over £8,000,000, is to be repaid over a period of 53 years, ending approximately in 1985. 
The accumulated balance of the Bridge Account to 30th June, 1950 showed a deficiency 
of £151,448. The following table shows income and expenditure for the years 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1949-50 :— 

SYDNEY HARBOUR BRIDGE, NEW SOUTH WALES: INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
































ne (4) _ 
Item. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 

Incone. 
Road Tolls... .. | 278,297 | 321,496 | 352,488 | 380,795 | 438,898 
Railway Passenger Tolls 103,697 | 130,551 | 130,460 | 132.662 | 130,729 
Tram and Omnibus Passenger Tolls 38,738 26,607 26,380 26,996 27,394 
Other ee oe a 8,366 9,22 9,801 11,349 12,915 
Total .. es -» | 429,098 | 487,888 | 519,129 | 551,802 | 609,936 

"EXPENDITURE. oe 
Maintenance and Improvement .. 36,739 | 52,036 56,139 66,475 73,934 
Interest, Exchange, etc. -+ | 3342797 | 303,381 | 288,357 | 274,057 | 270,061 
Sinking Fund as is 49,564 ' 65,531 66,272 67,887 68,949 
Other a 2 as 12,194 ' 15,939 23,0604 26,615 552305 
: 

Total .. + ++ | 424,204 | 437,787 | 433,832 | 435,034 | 468,309 





During 1949-50, 23,136,000 rail travellers, 25,001,000 tram and omnibus travellers, 
and 20,600,000 road travellers in 11,841,000 road vehicles crossed the bridge, contributing 
respectively, 22 per cent., 5 per cent., and 73 per cent. of the total toll revenue. 

3. Victoria.—(i) General. With the object of improving the main roads of the 
State the Country Roads Board was established by legislation passed in 1912. The 
principal duties of the Board are to determine the main roads, State highways, tourists’ 
roads, etc., to inquire into the State’s resources in road materials and the most effective 
methods of road construction and maintenance, and to recommend deviations in existing 
roads or the construction of new roads in order to facilitate communication or to improve 
the conditions of traffic. 

(ii) Length of Roads. (a) Declared Roads. The total length of declared roads in 
Victoria at 30th June, 1950, was 14,303 miles, classified as follows :—State highways, 
3,849 miles ; main roads, 9,710 miles ; tourists’ roads, 402 miles; forest roads, 342 miles. 
The total length of the surface treated (black) system included in the foregoing totals 
was 6,468 miles or 45.2 per cent. 
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(b) Composition of Roads, It is estimated that, in addition to the 14,303 miles of 
classified roads as above, there were about 50,000 miles of more important unclassified 
roads. The latest detailed estimate of the length of roads and streets in Victoria (as. at 
30th September, 1948) provides the following information :—Wood or stone, 62 miles ; 
portland cement concrete, 150 miles; asphaltic concrete and sheet asphalt, 202 miles ; 
tar or bitumen surface seal, 10,241 miles ; water-bound macadam, gravel, sand and hard 
loam pavements, 28,418 miles ; formed only, 23,901 miles ; surveyed only, 38,437 miles ; 
total 101,411 miles. 


(iii) Country Roads Board. (a) General. During 1948-49 and 1949-50, respectively, 
784 miles and 885 miles of declared roads under the Board’s control were treated with 
bitumen. In addition, 43 miles (1948-49) and 53 miles (1949-50) of undeclared roads, 
for which the Board contributed funds were similarly treated. Work for other authorities 
carried out by the Board’s plant amounted to 82 miles and 80 miles respectively. The 
total mileages of bitumen treatment carried out were 909 miles in 1948-49 and 1,018 
in 1949-50. Of the work on the roads under the Board’s control, 306 miles in 1948-49 
related to State highways and 365 miles in 1949-50 


During 1949-50, 135 bridge projects of a total value of £221,037 were initiated. Of 
these new projects, 42 of a total value of £114,813 were supervised by the Board and 93 
of a total value of £106,224, were supervised by municipalities. Bridge construction 
work carried out during the year was below that necessary to strengthen or renew the 
bridges throughout the State within a reasonable period. 


Despite delays occasioned by labour difficulties continuous progress was maintained 
during the year on the Swan street Bridge, Melbourne, for which the Country Roads 
Board is the constructing authority. 


(b) Receipts and Payments. Funds created under the Act were the Country Roads 

Board Fund, the Loan Account and the Developmental Roads Loan Account. Particulars 

- of the operations of these funds, together with those of the Federal and Commonwealth 
Aid Roads and Works Account, ere given hereunder :— 


Country Roads Board Fund. All fees (other than fees for licences to drive motor 
cars prior to 1949-50) and fines under the Motor Car Act, and all registration fees and 
fines for traction engines, less cost of collection of such fees and fines are credited to 
this fund. Particulars of receipts and payments connected with the Federal and 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts, Commonwealth Defence Works and several 
other funds are not included therein (see next page for particulars). Receipts and pay- 
ments for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1949-50 were as follows :— 


COUNTRY ROADS BOARD FUND, VICTORIA : RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 
(£.) 





if 
i ; 
| 
Item. 1938-39. 1946-47. ; 1947-48. ; 1948-49. | 3949-50. 
r 1 ' 4 
' 


1 





RECEIPTS. 








1,690,962) 1,762,796} 1,963,555] 2,133,717] 2,555,812 
de 2 oa 7 131,678 
318,878, 276,477; 302,905! 336,470; 313,743 
233,104] 411,750, 598,980) 376,606, 571.015 

53,724| 181,936 230,982 230,976 375,719 


117,341 206,004 soa al 2772475 296,440 





Motor Vehicle Registration Fees. . 
Drivers’ Lizence Fees ae 
Municipalities’ Payments 

Stores and Materials 

Hire of Plant .. 

Other : 





i - as. hae paramere 


414,009} 2,838,963, 3.336,732! 3,355,334! 4,244,407 
i ‘ 





Total 
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COUNTRY ROADS BOARD FUND, VICTORIA: RECEIPTS AND 
PAYMENTS—continued. 


(£.) 
Item. 1938-39. 





: 
1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. 
i 





1949-50. 





PayYMENTS. 








‘ 


{ 
1,416,659} 1,770,918! 927,718) 1,851,969 
220,704, 220,682! 210,579] 201,328 


t 
‘ 


Maintenance of Roads and Murray 
River Bridges and Punts «- | 1,205,069 
Relief to Municipalities ne 240,176 
Interest, Sinking Fund, ete.— 
Recoup to Consolidated Re- 
venue— : : 
Interest, etc. .. a 282,284, 294.471] 296,076; 296,964] | 
Sinking Fund a 25,04 25,091 25,262 24,489) J 340,224 
Municipalities’ Repayments, etc. 119,367) 105,546] 104,295, 103,290] 102,587 
Plant, Stores and Materials ee 310,332, 817,797| 1,043,506, 797,367| 868,561 
Other (including Administration) 230,125. 369,930) 520,811 598,539! 985,930 

















Total .. 2: -. | 2,473,141 3,250,198] 3,981,550, 2,958,946] 4,350,599 





Country Roads Board Loan Account. Loans have been authorized from time to time 
under the Country Roads Acts for permanent works on main roads and State highways.. 
During the years ended 30th June, 1949 and 1950, respectively, receipts amounted to 
£437,529 and £391,867, and payments to £407,304 and £343,953. The total expenditure to 
30th June, 1950 was £5,823,539. 

Developmental Roads Loan Account. This fund was created for the purpose of 
constructing and maintaining subsidiary or developmental roads. Loan moneys raised 
were exhausted at 30th June, 1937, the total expenditure at that date being £6,425,758.. 

Federal and Commonwealth Aid Reads and Works Account. Revenue and expenditure 
in respect of the Federal and Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Account, particulars 
of which are not included above, were as follows :— 

(£.) 











Item. | 1938-39. 1946-47, ; 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949 -50. 
———————————————— — 
Revenue Se oa | 716,019 813,024 993,144 | I,201,97I | 1,540,233 
Expenditure(¢) 767,767 554,682 | 1,338,301 | 1,300,818 994,400 





(a) Excludes amounts. spent on maintenance and repairs of public roads adjoining, or of approach. to, 
Commonwealth properties in Victoria (see table following). 


Total Expenditure. The total expenditure by the Board on road construction and 
maintenance during each of the five years 1938-39 and’ 1946-47 to 1949-50 was as 
follows :— 

COUNTRY ROADS BOARD, VICTORIA : EXPENDITURE ON ROADS. 
( £.) 


: 
Item, 1938-39. ; 1946-47. | 1947~48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 








State Highways—Maintenance, 


etc. (a) i ae en | 453.7081 597,180] 14,181,382! 894,600) 1,340,588 
Main Roads—Construction(a) .. 224,290 95,168 755743) 12,304 5,SO01 
" Maintenance(a) .. 802,920] 905,344] 1,283,619; 1,087,120) 1,217,829, 


Developmental Roads—Construc- 
tion, etc. (a) - tye 
Tourists’ Roads—Construction, 
etc. (a) ar & ie 77,694 96,302 98,662] 117,477; 149,841 
Forest Roads—Maintenance, ete. af 19,770 293342 22,150 44,174, 
Murray River Bridges and Punts— 


468,122) 252,946, 436.4671 458,473; 378,179 





Maintenance 29 bs 4,067 4,630) 4,004 5,946) 6.022 
Roads adjoining Commonwealth 
Areas—Maintenance, etc. os 13,321] 4,888! 3,407 3,247 735 


Unemployment Relief Works .. 54,062| 9,979 = ae Hs 
Swan-street Bridge st oe . 15.178 37,769 41,867 
Total .. a .« | 2,098,784| 1,986,207] 3,127,804] 2,639,086} 3,185,036 


(a) Includes amounts contributed by the Commonwealth Government under the provisions of the 
Federal and Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts. 
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4. Queensland.—(i) General. Under the Main Roads Act 1920 a Main Roads Board 
was constituted, consisting of three members appointed by the Governor-in-Council. 
In 1925 the Board was abolished and its powers conferred upon a single Commissioner. 
The duties of the Commissioner are to carry out surveys and investigations necessary 
to determine State highways, main, developmental, secondary, mining access, farmers’ 
and tourist roads and tourist tracks, and the responsibility for building and maintaining 
these declared roads is largely that of the Commissioner. Roads of purely local importance 
are constructed and maintained by local authorities. In many cases construction is 
subsidized by the State Government by means of Treasury loans. Other roads are built 
by the Public Estate Improvement Branch of the Lands Department in order to open 
up areas of previously inaccessible or undeveloped country. 


(ii) Length of Roads. (a) Declared Roads. The total length of declared roads in 
Queensland at 30th June, 1950 was 20,607 miles, comprising State highways, 7,610 miles ; 
main roads, 10,876 miles ; developmental roads, 245 miles; secondary roads, 627 miles ; 
mining access roads, 686 miles; farmers’ roads, 276 miles; tourist roads, 285 miles; 
tourist tracks, 2 miles. During 1949-50, 592 miles were added to the list. The length of 
roads improved in Queensland from the date of commencement of work under the Main 
Roads Acts 1920-1943 to 30th June, 1950 was 9,414 miles (46 per cent.). At that date, 
also, 1,462 miles of new road construction and 947 miles of stage construction work 
were proceeding. 


(b) Composition of Roads. The total length of roads and streets in Queensland at 
30th June, 1950 was :—Concrete, 90 miles; bitumen, 4,113 miles; macadam, 9,288 
miles; other formed, 44,977 miles; unconstructed, 76,107 miles; total, 134,575 miles. 


(iii) Main Roads Commission. (a) General. During 1949-50 (1948-49 in parentheses) 
the Commission completed 346 miles (225 miles) of roads including new construction 
and stage construction. Bridges of all types to a length of 3,943 (3,008) linear feet 
were constructed during 1949-50 (1948-49), bringing the total constructed by the Com. 
mission at 30th June, 1950 to 151,373 feet, approximately 29 miles. In addition, at 
30th June, 1950, 5,451 feet were under construction. These figures exclude particulars 
of the Fitzroy River and Burdekin River bridges which are special projects. 


The first of these projects is a joint operation being carried out by the Main Roads 
Commission and the Rockhampton City Council. The design provides for a bridge 
1,210 feet long, at a total estimated cost, including approaches, of approximately £426,000, 
one half being financed under the terms of the Main Roads Act. The total expenditure 
to 30th June, 1950 was approximately £345,000. The bulk of the work completed to 
30th June, 1950 has been on pier foundations and approaches. The second project is a 
combined road and rail bridge over the Burdekin River, with an overall length, including 
approaches, of 3,620 feet, estimated to cost about £1,900,000. This work, the largest 
‘single post-war project actually under construction in Queensland, had been advanced 
to a stage at 30th June, 1950, where six of the nine caissons designed for the river bed had 
been sunk to foundation level. 


During 1949-50, construction was seriously impeded by heavy rains and floods ; 
this affected costs, which at the end of the financial year totalled approximately £729,000. 


(b) Receipts and Payments. The funds of the Main Roads Commission are obtained 
chiefly from motor vehicle registration and collections, fees, etc., under the Transport 
Acts, contributions under the Federal and Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts, 
and loans, grants and advances from the State Government. The total receipts and 
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payments, including amounts for defence works, during each of the years 1938-39 and 
1946-47 to 1949-50 are shown helow :— 


MAIN ROADS COMMISSION, QUEENSLAND: RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 
( £.) 





* 1946-47. © 1947-48. | 1948-49. 


ltem. 1938-39. 1949-50. 












































ReEcEIPTS. 
i 
Motor Vehicle Registration, Trans- | : 
port Acts Collections, Fees, ete. 938,22 915,192 i 967,817| 1,056,813] 1,165,888 
Loans from State Government .. 392,225] 321,250! 300,0c0! 600,000} 700,000 
Grants, Advances, Refunds, etc. | 
from State Government 579:775| 230,231) 590,708) 687,630] 594,471 
Federal and Commonwealth Aid 
Roads and Works Acts 806,218] 893,622) 1,088,756) 1,316,311! 1,693,567 
e, Commonwealth and Allied Works 
gz and Services a —29,051 
e Maintenance R epayments—Local 
e3 <Authorities . 98,154 167,229, 189.010] 184,853] 258,673 
=> Hire, Renr, Sales of Plant, etc. .. 288.330 65,823 58,169 65,321 81,169 
4 Other : a we 33 82 "452| 114-317} 112,208] 125,469 
2 | 
a Total .. ae .. | 3,102,920 7,646,748) 3,308,777] 4,023,136] 4,619,237 
ca 
= — 
= ; PAYMENTS, 
% 
Permanent Road Works and Sur- 
veys é .. | 2,045,900} 1,635,542] 1,972,304] 1,719,632| 2,146,692 
Maintenance of Roads . — 331,734] 936,158} 1,066,543] 986,667} 1 106302 55 
Port Development Works i ae 15,096] 4,885 ‘a 
Plant, Machinery, Buildings, etc. 
(including Plant Maintenance) 73,032] 381,061) 509,203] 350,679] 402,744 
Monies Ute test Se es 38,861] 173,407} 178,518] 182,377; 189,836 
Redemption .. 78,153 148,413} 165.553! 169,447} 183,406 
Payments to State Consolidated 
Revenue... - 340,244 39.810) ae £4 
Payments to Local Authorities v4 27,418 41,541 1,807 1,769 
Commonwealth and Allied Works 
and Services ae a 17.039} —16.943 32,930 12,313 
Other Works and Services ne ae 14,404 654 19,516] . 4,000 
Administration, ete... oo 149,950] 303,990) 342,768 417,733) 458,730 
Other eG = es 1,750 14,528 19,560 16,178 255173 
2 -!——. | 
Total $44 ast .. | 3,087,642 v2) 371898942 4,243; 045 3,896,966; 4,487,918 





5. South Australia.—{i) General. The Highways Act 1926-1949 created a Commis- 
sioner of Highways and provided for a Highways Fund. The Commissioner is virtually 
empowered to determine upon which main roads he will spend the moneys available ; 
in doing which he has to take into account the availability of funds for main roada, the 
service the road is intended to rerider, and the present or future adequacy of railway 
facilities in the area through which it passes. 
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The Highways Fund is credited with the receipts from State motor taxation, fees, 
fines and licences, after deduction of the costs of collection, and all loans raised and appro- 
priated for roads. All moneys received by the State from the Commonwealth under the 
Federal and Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts are also expended by the Com- 
missioner of Highways under the general provisions of the Highways Act. 


(ii) Length of Roads. The total length of roads in use for general traffic at 30th June, 
1948 (the latest date for which this information is available), was as follows :—Within 
District Council and Corporation Boundaries.—Blocks (wood or stone), 8 miles; 
bituminous concrete (asphalt and premix), 393 miles; cement concrete and cement 
penetration, 2 miles; penetration or surface dressed (bitumen or tar), 4,253 miles ; 
metalled (gravelled or rubbled), 13,429 miles ; formed, but little or no metal, 8,742 miles ; 
surveyed, used by traffic, but little or no improvement, 25,220 miles; total, 52,077 
miles; Outside Districts (main roads only), 565 miles; Grand total, 52,642 miles. 
Lengths of main roads within district council and corporation boundaries aggregated 
7,556 miles. 


(iii) State Highways and Local Government Department. (a) General. The Depart- 
ment’s programme for the acquisition of land for road improvement in the metropolitan 
and rural areas was continued during 1949-50, when approximately 14,000 linear feet of 
frontages in the metropolitan area were acquired and set back. This brought the total 
acquisition since the inception of the metropolitan widening scheme to 41,000 linear feet. 
In rural areas the policy of widening roads and improving the alignments was continued 
in order to provide for an expected future increase in the volume of traffic. 


Construction and reconstruction works on main roads were carried out in the following 
areas :—Northern and Eyre Peninsula, Mid-Northern, Central, Metropolitan, Murray 
Lands, Upper South-Eastern and Lower South-Eastern. In other areas local authorities 
carried out the works under departmental supervision. 


(b) Recetpts and Payments. The following table shows particulars of receipts and 
payments, during the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1949-50, of funds controlled by the 
Highways and Local Government Department. Wholly comparable figures for 1938-39 
are not available. 


HIGHWAYS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT, SOUTH AUSTRALIA: 
: RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 


’ 

















(£.) 
{ j 1 
Item. ce Ne | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
a J ' 
RECEIPTS. 
f 
Motor Vehicle _ Registration, ; 
Licences, Fees, Fines, etc. .. ; 690,849} 681,573] 718.951] 1,010,539 1,144,454 
Commonwealth and Federal Aid | 
Roads and Works Acts .. | 479,922! 526,686} 637.520! 769,807 1,009,574 
Loans from State Government .. -200,00C) oa 100,000 ota aid 
Recoups—Local and Semi- 
governmental Authorities se LY e89t 2,827 19,779 11,642 4,646 
‘Other ms i seg [9373] 32.434 68,261] 115,386 
i 
Total .. ee 2% gets 1,220,459} 1,598,684; 1,860,249 2,274,060 











(a) Figurea for 1938-39 are not completely comparable with those for following years. 
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HIGHWAYS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT, SOUTH AUSTRALIA : 
RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS—continued. 



































(£.) 
Item, | 793839" | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
a, 
PAYMENTS. 
Construction and Reconstruction 
of Roads and Bridges 1420.08 387,264] 524,507] 606,615]1,018,157 
Maintenance .. 1150,082; 145,066) 168,003! 221,730) 298,550 
Purchase of Road Construction | . 
Plant, etc. .. (2) (d) 145,179, 120,155 71,435. 
Recoups to Consolidated Revenue 
Fund—Interest, Sinking Fund 
and Exchange (¢) 178,273} 471,142 167,376 158,803! 141,783 
Grants and Advances to Local and 
Semi-governmental Authorities (b) | 318,222] 621,553| 670,686, 750,043 
Administration ee ote if 57,362 69,848 90,810, 100,938 
Stores, Machinery, Suspense Pal 
Accounts, etc. iy ee 459753 227,167 s ise 126,713" 
Other i 1,791 3,951 2,261} 12,960 
Total 1,374,108] 1,308,014} 1,700,417| 1,871,060|2,520,579 
(b) Not 


(a) Figures for 1938-39 are not completely Ag ae with those for following years. 


separately available ; included elsewhere. (c) Interest and sinking fund payments. 


The total expenditure, both revenue and loan, by State and local governments on 
roads, streets and bridges in South Australia during the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 
1949-50 was, respectively, £1,966,000, £1,930,000, £2,341,000, £2,605,000 and £3,058,000, 


6. Western Australia.—(i) General. Under the Main Roads Act 1930-1939 the 
Main Roads Board previously existing was abolished and a Commissioner of Main Roads 
was appointed. His duties relate to the determination of main roads after consideration 
of the funds available and the services to be rendered by the roads, the declaration and 
provision of developmental roads, the construction and maintenance of main roads, and 
the carrying out of surveys, investigations and experiments connected with roads and 
road materials. The Act authorizes two trust accounts (Main Roads Trust Account and 
Main Roads Contribution Trust Account) to record the moneys prescribed as available 
to the Commissioner for expenditure associated with roads, etc. In addition, the 
Commissioner operates on those Trust Accounts which are used for funds made available 
under the Federal and Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts. 


(ii) Length of Roads and Streets. The total known length of streets and roads in 
existence in the various municipalities at 31st October, 1950, and in road districts at 
goth June, 1950, was as follows :-—Concrete, 4 miles; bituminous, 3,642 miles; granite, 
limestone, etc., waterbound, 280 miles ; gravel waterbound, 9,358 miles; other constructed 
surfaces, 2,711 miles ; formed only, 28,334 miles ; unprepared, 31,916 miles (incomplete) ; 
total, 76,245 miles. 


The lengths of declared roads at 30th June, 1950, were :—Main roads, 3,154 miles ; 
developmental roads, 12,819 miles; other classified roads, 24 miles; total, 15,997 miles. 
No new main roads were declared during the years 1948-49 and 1949-50. 
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(iii) Main Roads Department. During the year 1949-50 (1948-49 in parentheses) 
the activities of the Department included :—clearing, 778 miles (962 miles): forming, 
1,016 miles (1,269 miles) ; gravelling, 613 miles (693 miles) ; metalling, 1 mile (6 miles) ; 
reconditioning, 1,707 miles (2,514 miles) ; sanding, 56 miles (80 miles) ; side drains, 55 
miles (92 miles). In addition, lengths of tar and bitumen work performed aggregated 
296 miles (287 miles.) Bridges constructed numbered 20 (14). Work progressed on the 
causeway over the Swan River which involves the construction of two bridges. During 
1949-50, construction was confined mainly to the Victoria Park end bridge where the pier 
system was almost completed. Work on the superstructure was commenced. During 
the year the construction of the Marble Bar-Port Hedland Road was commenced and a 
proposed route between Wyndham and Nicholson surveyed. 


(iv) Receipts and Payments—Combined Road Funds. The following table shows the 
combined transactions of the Main Roads Trust Account, the Main Roads Contributions 
Trust Account, the Metropolitan Traffic Trust Account, the Transport Co-ordination 
Trust Account (up to the end of 1946-47) and the Federal and Commonwealth Aid Roads 
and Works Trust Accounts during the years ended 30th June, 1939 and 1947 to 1950. 


ROAD FUNDS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 



































(£.) 

Item, 1938-39. 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
= = _ @) (6) (6) @) 
ReEcetrts. 

te ree eee = 
Motor Vehicle Registration, ; . 
Licences, Fees, Fines, etc. .. | 218,962, 221,010, 354,946) 303,838] 346,246 
Federal and Commonwealth Aid , | 
Roads and Works Acts os 823,162) 893.401) 1,098,758| 1,404,448| 1,740,482 
Recoups from Local Authorities, — | 
ete. ee ace 16,667, 15,529) 18,810] 110,370 
Other If MPP 7,575] 51,375 6 29 
io Ns 
Total 1,044,082! 1,138,653! 1,520,548] 1,727,102} 2,197,127 
2 | 
PayMENTS. 
| { 
Construction and Reconstruction , 
of Roads and Bridges + TY 990,456; 541,377| 920,255] 1,256,351} 1,507,873 
Maintenance .. oe . | 22575 LU 97,436| 109,936) 137,061) 133,474 
Other Road Works, ete. a! wed 10,252 39,821 ae ‘ie 
Other Works .. at re | ee | = 54,840 oy a 
Grants to Local Authorities, ete... | 143,544! 141,380} 142,00c; 220,246) 230,492 
Transfer to State Consolidated | \ 
Revenue a oe | | 37,739 67,003 59,234 67,711 
Interest, Sinking Fund and Ex- | 
change—State Consolidated j 
Revenue Pa 7,616 71399 7,391 59555 8,842 
Administration, Plant, etc. 52,176 71,077 36,469 31,178 38,380 
ther uae 4,601 Ma aa ts 
Total .. 1,145,273! 911,461; 1,377,715} %,709,625] 1,986,772 














(a) Figures not completely comparable with those for following years. 
Co-ordination Trust Account. 


(6) Excludes Transport 
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7. Tasmania,—(i) General. Under the Transport Act 1938, which came into opera- 
tion on 1st July, 1939, the Transport Commission was constituted to co-ordinate, regulate, 
control, and improve the means of, and facilities for, transport by road, rail or air within 
the State. Revenues at its disposal for road and motor traffic purposes are the Federal 
and Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Grants, motor vehicle registration fees and tax, 
and licensing feos for drivers and public motor vehicles. Under the Roads and Jetties Act 
1944, which provides for the classification of the whole of the roads of the State so that 
they will be adequately and efficiently maintained, the cost of maintenance of roads 
classified as State highways, tourist roads and developmental roads is borne by the 
Transport Commission. It is also responsible for a proportion of the cost of maintenance 
of main and secondary roads. Municipal councils bear the cost of maintaining country 
roads and a proportion of the cost of main and secondary roads, except in special cases. 
The cost of construction of roads and bridges in Tasmania is borne almost entirely by the 
State Government. The expenditure of the Public Works Department (the construction 
and maintenance authority for the Transport Commission) during 1949-50 on roads, 
tracks and bridges amounted to £907,021, of which £763,507 was charged to road funds, 
£67,000 to revenue, £76,328 to loan and £186 to Crown lands funds. 


(ii) Length of Roads. (a) Classified Roads. The mileages of classified roads in Tas- 
mania at 30th June, 1950 were as follows :—State highways, 1,165 miles; main roads, 
660 miles; secondary roads, 189 miles; tourist roads, 46 miles; developmental roads, 
49 miles; subsidized roads, 78 miles; total 2,187 miles. Country roads totalled more 
than 10,000 miles. The mileages of sealed roads, and their proportions to the respective 
totals, were :—State highways, 545 miles (47 per cent.); main roads, 148 miles (22 per 
cent.) ; secondary roads, 9 miles (5 percent.) ; total, 702 miles (32 per cent. of all classified 


roads, and 6 per cent. of all roads, in Tasmania). 


(b) Composition of Roads. The length of all roads in Tasmania, including those with 
surfaces of lower grade, at 30th June, 1951 was as follows :—Sheet asphalt on concrete 
hase, 1 mile; other bituminous, 914 miles; concrete, 8 miles; granite, limestone, etc., 


waterbound, 8,559 miles ; surfaces of lower grade, 2,787 miles; total. 12,269 miles. 


(iti) T'ransport Commission. The principal construction work carried out during 
1949-50 was the completion of the North-South Bruny Road which effectively linked for 
the first time the northern and southern halves of Bruny Island. Expenditure from loans 
from the State Treasury amounting to £23,163 was incurred for this project. An amount 
of £112,966 was spent on the resealing of classified roads, as compared with £100,476 in 
1948-49 and £181,806 in 1947-48. 
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(iv) Receipts and Payments—Combined Road Funds. The table hereunder shows 
particulars of the receipts and payments of combined Road Funds and Federal and 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Funds under the control of the Transport Com- 
mission for the years 1939-40 and 1946-47 to 1949-50 :— 


ROAD FUNDS, TASMANIA: RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 
( 4.) 





Item. ' er “a ) 4946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1 1949-50. 
t a 5 s 








REcEIrrTs. 





- ier: i re : 

Motor Vehicle Taxation and Regis- | | i 
tration, Licences, Fees, Fines, : : | | 

193,165, 241,438; 264,780) 297,503 327,475 














ete. 
Federal and Commonwealth Aid ; | 2 
Roads and Works Acts se 220,241 = 232,944 286,15& 348,733 450,930 
Recoups from Local Authorities, i : ! ; 
ete. \ : 7,305 8,660 9,636, 8,966 
State Loan Fund oe) ee ae 28,795, 66,399, 60,689 
Other ; ba | 71S. 30,448] 37,470, 110,716;(b) 417,380 
| : | 
Total .. ms | 414,125' 512,195} 625,863) 832,987| 1,265,440 
PAYMENTS. 





Construction and Reconstruction I 


of Rouds and Bridges we | 127,929; 284,283; 379,050. 268,998, 219,118 
Maintenance .. ++} 113,199 257,145; 254,056, 270,102, 549,241 
Jetties, etc. .. Ss .. | 22,467, 4,658, 4,682 10,415! 

Other Road Works... ate 2,995 ” 23,724 53,205 10,920 
Other works connected with ' Pp 13,589 
Transport .. 5,748! 13,163' ~—-18, obo! 20,988 


\ 
‘Grants to Local Authorities, ete, | Sich 8 6,451 258, 32 5 2,037 
' 





Administration 15,053' 47,836 52,199’ 55,059 67,726 

Other . 31,894 58,720, 54,572’ 195,394!(c) 383,961 
| | ; 

Total .. St i 319,285) 672, 682 781,704, 872,218) 1,253,991 








(a) First year of operation of Transport Commission. Figures not completely comparable with those 
for following years. (0) Includes £237,899 hire of plant. (c) Includes £192,619 hire and 
Maintenance of road construction plant, etc. 


(v) Hobart Bridge. Under the Hobart Bridge (Acquisition and Administration) 
Act 1944 the Transport Commission is responsible for the administration, contro] and 
management of the Hobart Bridge and transport services. Tolls on the Hobart Bridge 
were abolished as from 31st December, 1948. 


8. Summary of Roads used for General Traffic.—(i) Proclaimed or Declared Roads. 
The table hereunder is a summary of the roads proclaimed or declared under the Acts 
of the several States relative to the operations of the central road authorities, and shows 
the lengths of various classes proclaimed or declared as at 30th June, 1950. These 
proclaimed or declared roads are those for which the central road authority assumes 
responsibility under the Act for the whole, or a proportion, of the cost of construction 
and/or maintenance, the extent varying from State to State and with the class and locality 
of the roads. Before proclamation of a main road, the following points are, in general, 
amongst the more important of those to be considered :—(a) the funds available or likely 
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to be available for main roads ; (b) whcther the road is, or will be, the main trunk route 
connecting any large producing district with its market or point of shipment ; (c) whether 
the road is, or will be, the main trunk route of intercommunication between two or more 
such districts or between two or more large centres of population ; (d) whether the road 
is, or will be, the main trunk route between the capital of the State and any large producing 
district or any large centre of population ; (e) whether the road is, or will be, the main 
trunk route between the capitals of two or more States ; (f) whether the district concerned 
is, or will be, sufficiently served by railways. Provision is also made in some States for 
the declaration of roads other than main. The absence of a particular class from the 
following data for any State does not necessarily imply that there are no roads within 
that State that might be so classified ; the classes are restricted only to roads proclaimed 
or declared under the Acts. A further point to make is that, through various causes, e.g. 
insufficiency of funds, manpower or materials, etc.—construction or maintenance may 
not keep pace with gazettals of mileages, and that therefore the condition of a road may 
not match its status. 


PROCLAIMED OR DECLARED ROADS: LENGTHS, 30th JUNE, 1950. 
















































































(Miles.) 
{ | 
Class of Road. NSW. | Vic. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust Tas. | Total 
! &, 
i) ‘ 
oe ' 
1 
Stete hishyays ey ex ue 6,513 3,849 | 7,610. }s 1,165 }os 
runk roa as axe aes 4,031 t * »122 | 3,154 31 
Ordinary main roads... ll] 12.628 | jf 977°! 10,8764 } 660 : 
. “a t ieee si) Mec ni 
Total Main Roads -- | 23,172 | 13,559 , 18,486 8,122 | 3,154 . 1,825 68,318 
——_——_|____ ee See 
Secondary roads Ss es 68 | i 627 ar ae 189 884 
Developmental roads ae ea 2,783;  -. | 245 ae 12,819 49 15,896 
Tourist roads... ar ive a 402 285 } a ats 46 733 
Other roads... os ste -+  |(0) 342 (c) 964 | a3 24 |(d) 78 1,408 
Total Other Roads Mi 2,851 | 744 | 2,122 ot 12,843 362 18,921 
Grand Total ot «- | 26,023 | 14,303 | 20,607 8,122 | 15,997 2,187 87,239 
(a) At 30th June, 1948. (6) Forest roads. (c) Includes mining access roads, 686 miles ; 
farmers’ roads, 276 miles ; tourist tracks, 2 miles. (d) Subsidized roads. 


(ii) Composition of Roads. The following table represents an attempt to classify 
all the roads used for general traffic in Australia, at the latest dates available, according 
to States and Territories and to certain broad composition groups. The results are not 
entirely satisfactory, (i) because it is doubtful whether the whole of Australia is covered, 
(ii) because the dates of reference differ, and (iii) because the figures constituting each 
group are not wholly comparable for the States and Territories. It is hoped, however, 
despite these defects, that the table will provide an approximate and general idea of the 
main types of roads in Australia. 


The data in the table for the States are obtained from the State Government 
Statisticians, and are derived mainly from local government sources. Unincorporated 
areas in some States are probably excluded and the figures on the returns supplied by the 
local government authorities are in some cases of doubtful accuracy. Details of the 
composition of roads, as far as they are available, vary to such an extent that it was 
considered preferable to show here only major divisions. 
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Groups 1~4 as shown in the table include, respectively, the following types of 


composition :— 


1. Wood or Stone. 
Cement concrete ; asphaltic concrete; bituminous concrete ; sheet 


2. Concrete. 


Wood blocks ; 


asphalt on concrete base. 
Tar or bituminous macadam ; tar and bituminous surface seal ; 
surfaced water-bound macadam or gravel; bituminous or cement penetra- 


3. Bituminous. 


tion. 


4. Macadam and Other. 


stone paved. 


Water-bound macadam ; granite, limestone, and blast- 


furnace slug, water-bound ; gravel water-hound; gravel or crushed rock ; 
metalled (gravel or rubble); gravel, sand and hard loam pavements. 


Groups 5 and 6 include roads so-called mainly because they are used for general 
traffic, irrespective of their surfaces, prepared or otherwise. 


It will be noticed that some of the terms used above are practically synonymous. 
Such terms are, of course, not used by any one State, but are the classifications adopted 


by different States. 


For details of any particular State, see the respective paragraphs in the preceding 












































pages. 
ALL ROADS USED. FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC: LENGTHS. 
(Miles.) 
oi pee ee wot; Cian 4 
N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. | N. Terr. | A.C.T. 
ome on of 30th ‘oth 3oth oth | 30th | Total. 
¥ 1948. Sept., June, | June, 1950. j June, 1949. ; June, 
1948, 1950. | 1948. | (a) 1951. IQ5I. 
s | —sies: = 
1. Woodorstone' ..  : 62 i 8 i 79 
2. Concrete 581 352 | go | 395 , 4 9 ies 1,434 
3. Bituminous 8,027 | 10,241 i 4,113 | 4,283 3,642 914 1,287 143 | 32,650 
4. Macadam and : t 
other 34,060 | 28,418 | 9,288 | 13,429 | 12,349 8,559 | 213 | I2r | 106,437 
5. Formed only | 27,454 | 23,901 | 44,977: 9,307 | 28,334 )(6) 994; 5,982 = 203: | 141,152 
6. Cleared, or ; ' { 
natural sur- { ! I ' 
face, only .. | 56,150 | 38,437 | 76,107 | 25,220! 31,976 |(b)z,793 | 2,316 231,939 
1 1 ' ' 
l | -| a } 
Total 126,272 | 1O1,41I | 134,575 | 52,642 . 76,245 | 12,269 | 9,798 470 | 513,682 
‘ i 1 ! e 











(a) Municipalities, 31st October and Road Districts, 30th June. (6) Estimated dissection. 
It will be seen from the foregoing table thata little more than one-quarter of the road 
lengths of Australia has actually been constructed, the remainder, for the greater part, being in 
little more than the natural state. The percentages for each group are as follows :— 
Group 1, 0.01; Group 2, 0.28; Group 3, 6.36; Group 4, 20.72; Group 5, 27.48; 
Group 6, 45.15. The percentage of constructed lengths to total length in each State is 
as follows :—New South Wales, 33; Victoria, 39; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 34; 
Western Australia, 21; Tasmania, 77; Northern Territory, 15; Australian Capital 
Territory, 57. Comparisons between the States should be made with caution, however, 
because, in addition to the defects enumerated at the beginning of this section, factors 
such as the area, physiography, density and distribution of population, nature of economic 
activity, other facilities for transport, etc., in each State must be taken into account. 


9. Summary of Expenditure on Roads and Bridges.—(i) General. Figures showing 
the total expenditure on roads and bridges in all States are not available. Such totals 
are very difficult to obtain, not only because of the number of States, but also because 
of the number of authorities concerned. In most States there are three classes of 
authorities—_the State Government, the central road authority, and the numerous local 
government bodies. Both State Government and local government bodies operate 
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through revenue and loan funds, and payments may be made by the State Government 
direct from either fund, or through the funds of other authorities. The expenditure of 
the central road authority may also be direct or indirect. Consequently the problem of 
duplication caused by inter-fund payments arises. On the other hand, some expenditure 
may be omitted because separate particulars are not available. Ignorance of the precise 
nature of items may cause either incorrect inclusion or omission. To produce accurate 
figures would entail more research than at present can be undertaken. 


The two paragraphs following therefore represent only: (i) aggregate expenditure 
from the various State road funds referred to in the foregoing pages, and (ii) loan fund 
expenditure by State Governments. No direct expenditure by local government bodies 
is included. Sub-section 2. Finances, of § 2. Local Government Authorities, contains 
some particulars of local government revenue and expenditure in connexion with roads, 
streets and bridges (see pages 651 and 654). 


(ii) Aggregate Expenditure from State Road Funds. The following table shows the 
expenditure on the construction and maintenance of roads, including payments to local 
government bodies, by each State during the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50, 
as summarized from the foregoing sections. Expenditure on administration, debt 
charges, Commonwealth defence works, payments to State consolidated revenues, and 
on plant and materials is not included. In some instances expenditure on works other 
than roads and bridges is included. Figures are not completely comparable as between 
States, and, in some States, as from year to year. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES : AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE FROM ROAD FUNDS. 























( £000.) 
Beat ersaum pe Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Total. 
woe a ee ie oeeeececeel 

1939 at 3,257 2,099 2.405 692 1,067 | (b) 272 9,792 
1946 oo 25373 1,071 1,341 605 433 335 6,154 
1947 aoe 3-305 |} 1,970 2,613 851 791 566 10,102 
1948 ms 3.886 | 3,113 3,039 1,314 1,212 | 675 13,239 
1949 ie 4,224 2,601 2,706 | 1,499 1,614 621 13,265 
1950 oe 5,160 3,143 ,210 2,067 1,872 | 802 16,254 
: (a) Excludes Sydney Harbour Bridge. (b) Year 1939-40. 


The foregoing particulars do not represent the total expenditure on roads and bridges 
in each State. To obtain such information additions must be made on account of 
(i) State Government expenditure from revenue and loan, and (ii) local government 
expenditure from revenue and !oan, while, on the other hand, allowances must be made 
for inter-fund payments. (See par. (i) above.) 


(iii) State Net Loan Expenditure. In recent years,expenditure from State loan funds 
on roads and bridges has not been large, and it would appear, also, that a considerable 
proportion passes through the funds of the central road authorities and is therefore 
included in the figures on their financial operations in the foregoing sections, while, on the 
other hand, it must be supplemented by expenditure from State revenue. Gross loan 
expenditure by all State Governments during each of the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 
amounted to more than £1,000,000, and net expenditure to considerably less. Aggregate 
net loan expenditure on roads and bridges in each State to 30th June, 1950 amounted to 
the following approximate sums :—New South Wales, £21,000,000 ; Victoria, £13,000,000 ; 
Queensland, £8,000,000 ; South Australia, £4,000,000 ; Western Australia, £3,000,000; 
Tasmania, £6,000,000 ;_ total, £55,000,000. 
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§ 5. Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage. 
Nore.—See also Chapter XXVI.—Water Conservation and Irrigation. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) General. The largest two domestic water supply and 
sewerage systems are controlled by statutory boards each consisting of a president and a 
vice-president appointed by the State Government and five members elected by local 
councils. These are (a) the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board, which 
administers the systems in the County of Cumberland, i.e.,in Sydney and in the 
surrounding districts, and, in addition, has jurisdiction over territory extending along 
the South Coast beyond Wollongong to Lake Tawarra, and (6) the Hunter District, Water 
Board, serving the Newcastle area. At Broken Hill a similar board includes a repre- 
sentative of the mining companies. Other systems, apart from irrigation projects and 
water storage systems administered by the State Government, are controlled by county, 
municipal and shire councils. 


(ii) Water Supply—to 30th June,1950. (a) Metropolitan. The storage reservoirs of the 
metropolitan system, with a combined available capacity of 125,144 million gallons, drain 
catchment areas of 376 square miles (Upper Nepean, 347 square miles and Woronora, 29 
square miles). Water is drawn also from the Warragamba River, with a catchment of 
3,383 square miles. This system is being developed, and building has commenced on 
a dam to have an overall height of 415 feet (greatest depth of water 343 feet), giving 
a safe draught of 263 million gallons per day. The existing temporary storage is supplied 
by a weir 50 feet high with a maximum storage of 579 million gallons. At 30th June, 
1950 there were 95 service reservoirs in use with a combined capacity of 541.3 million 
gallons. Rating for water for 1949-50 was 94d. in the £1 of assessed annual value and the 
charge for water measured by meters 1s. 6d. per 1,000 gallons. 


(b) Newcastle. The water supply is drawn from two sources (1) the Chichester 
Reservoir, with a storage capacity of about 5,000 million gallons and draining a catchment 
of 76 square miles, and (2) the Tomago Sandbeds, which extend northerly along the coast 
towards Port Stephens. Service reservoirs and tanks distributed throughout the Water 
Supply District have a total storage capacity of 106 million gallons. Water rating for 
1949-50 was 1s. 3d. in the £1 on assessed annual value. The price of water to domestic 
and industrial consumers is 1s. 6d. per 1,000 gallons. 


(c) Water Supplied, etc. The following tables show, for the Sydney and Newcastle 
systems, the number of properties, the estimated population supplied, and other details. 
for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 

WATER SUPPLY, SYDNEY(a): SERVICES. 


aT nae 





























oe Daily 
Improved! og: onsumption. j 
«) Esti- | Total {| 
for which | mated + “Dally” | Con: Length | Number 
Year, ‘Water opu- Con- | sumption Per Head of of 
Main |, lation, | umption.. for the Per | of Esti- | Mains. | Meters. 
available., SUPPlied. | | Year. Pro- mated ! 
\ ' perty. Popu- 
i \ ! lation. 
| ! ! 
7 | 
| No. . Mill. gals., Mill. gals.| Gallons. | Gallons, Miles. 
. { 
1938-39 «+ | 350,161 {| 1,466,000| 106.3 | 38,790 304 72.5 41539 | 126,754 
1945-46 oe | 378,277. 1,628,000) 121.7 | 44,437 322 74.8 4,057 | 153,211 
1940-47 ++ | 387,980 | 1,718,000, 131.2 47,874 338 77-1 4,743 | 160,169 
1947-48 ove 400,615 1,774,000} 122.1 | 44,682 305 69.6 4,817 | 170,124 
1948-49 ++ | 424,893 | 1,800,000 131.3 | 47,925 316 73-5 4,894 | 182,566 
1949-50 ++ | 428,392 | 1,870,000} 130.8 | 47,735 305 72.1 4,993 | 196,121 
i 








(a) Includes part of South Coast. 
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WATER SUPPLY, NEWCASTLE : SERVICES. 























| avers pay 
ar 3 

woe | mith, | 3) LS BPP 

ro- | ma verage Total Length 
Year. pertics | Popu- Daily Supply P oo ae of 
Supplied.; lation Supply. | for Year. Pro ° te “a Mains. 
| Supplied. TO- ma 
perty. Popu- 
lation. ; 
t 
No. Mill. gals.| Mill. gals.| Gallons. | Gallons. Miles. 

1938-39 ee «2 |f sRazo | 193,480 11.9 4,332 245 61.3 936 
1945-46 es a reese, Te 17.6 6,413 319 80.1 1,098 
1946—47 Ae as 56,804 | 223,650 18.9 6,900 333 83.9 1,134 
1947-48 we on 58,660 | 231,600 18.5 |}- 6,774 316 79.9 1,169 
1948-49 % re 61,215 241,036 19.0 6,951 310 79.0 1,202 
1949-50 . os ae 247,992 19-7 7,176 3rr | 79-3 1,215 








(iii) Sewerage and Drainage—to 30th June, 1950. (a) Metropolitan. The Sydney 
sewerage system consists mainly of outfall systems discharging into the Pacific Ocean. 
At 30th June, 1950 there were six outfalls and six treatment works, serving a population 
of 1,306,000 over a length of.sewers of 2,899 miles. 


Stormwater drainage channels under the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and 
Drainage Board’s control at the same date were 154 mileslong. Sewerage rating for 
1949-50 was 92d. in the £1 of assessed annual value and drainage from 3d. to 3d. 


(b) Newcastle. The main sewerage system of the Newcastle area discharges into the 
Pacific Ocean at Merewether Gulf. In some of the outlying districts treatment works 
have been installed. 


Sewerage rates for 1949-50 were 1s. 3d. in the £1 of assessed annual value and drainage 
rates (on certain areas served) 2d. in the £1. 


(c) Particulars of Services. The following table supplies, for the Sydney system, 
details of sewerage services and stormwater drains as at 30th June, 1939 and 1946 to 1950., 


SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, SYDNEY(a) : SERVICES. 

















«| Improved ; Total Length of 
Properties Estime bd 
At 30th June— for Pech opriatien Punpel tor Tene ot cated 
Peas Served. | the Year. Channels. 
r | 
No. ; Mill. ‘gals. Miles. Miles. 
1939 ee a sre 254,632 | 1,066,000 8,299 2,561 87 
1946... fe te 283,364 | 1,161,000 9,439 2,780 99 
1947. ss Ne rt 287,098 | 1,198,000 9,604 2,805 117 
1948... n38 A 291,069 | 1,263,000 9,894 2,829 129 
1949s se .. | 294,822 | 1,282,000 10,621 2,855 | 153 
1950... tes .. | 298,996 } 1,306,000 12,200 2,899 354 
| 











(a) Inchuides part of South Coast. 


At 30th June, 1950 (at 30th June, 1949 in parentheses) 44,168 (42,838) premises had 
been connected to the Hunter District Water Board’s sewerage system (Newcastle area). 
The total length of sewers under the Board’s control was 608 (60r) miles, and the length 
of drains over 24 inches diameter was 38 (38) miles. 


2579.—21 
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(iv) Finances, Sydney and Newcastle Systems. 
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(a) Details, 1948-49 and 1949-50. 


The following statement shows the debt, revenue and expenditure on account of the 
services of water supply, sewerage and drainage by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage 
and Drainage Board and the Hunter District Water Board during 1948-49 and 1949-50. 


WATER SUPPLY, SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, SYDNEY(a) AND NEWCASTLE : 
FINANCES, 1948-49 AND 1949-50. 



























































( 4.) 
Expenditure. 
Surplus(+) 
Service. ais Revenue. Interest Sinking or 
. Working ‘and Fund and Total Deficit(—). 
Expenses. Exchange Loan Re- s 
(6) ange. | payment. 
1948-49. 
Sydney (¢}— 
Water .. « | 35,302,120} 2,878,023 | 1,351,349 | 1,263,048 261,209 | 2,875,606 |+ 2,417 
Sewerage « | 18,561,111] 1,692,343 809,284 723,568 136,609 | 1,669,461 |+ 21,882 
Drainage + |) Bee, 83,946 38,526 38,779 5647 82,952 j++ 994 
Total + | 54,796,901) 4,653,312 | 2,199,159 | 2,025,395 | 403,465 | 4,628,019 |+ 25,293 
Newcastle— 
Water .. . 4,946,032| 421,849 210,615 178,785 31,990 421,390 [+ 459 
Sewerage < 2,449,838) 212,145 106,245 94,262 14.845 215,352 |— 3,207 
Drainage , 134,007 14,875 8,797 | ~ 4,832 976 14,005 |+ 270 
Total 7,529,877; 648,869 | 325,657 | 277,879 47,81 | 652,347 |- 2,478 
1949-50. 
Sydney (a)— 
Water .. 38,687,480) 3,141,905 | 1,525,602 | 1,325,696 | 286,152 | 3,137,450 |+ 4,455 
Sewerage 20,212,977| 1,793,660 903,281 729,327 143,763 | 1,776,172 |+ 17,489 
Drainage € 1,017,960} 116,315 59,740 38,067 55745 103,552 |+ 12,759 
Total 59,918.417| 5,051,876 | 2,488,623 | 2,092,890 | 435,660 | 5,017,173 |-+ 34,703 
Newcastle— 
Water... 5,155,670) 447,212 228,420 184,539 34,058 447,017 |+ 195 
Sewerage 2,507,94T| 232,349 123,377 | - 95,599 15,624 232,600 |— 251 
Drainage 243,955 15,985 9,712 5,007 1,084 15,803 |-+ 183 
Total 7,807,566] 695,547 | 350,509 | 285,145 50,766 | 695,420 |+ 127 




















(a) Includes part of South Coast. 
(c) Excludes non-interest bearing capital in respect of stormwater draing 
transferred from Public Works Department—£1,906,217 at 30th June, 1949, and £1,875,341 at 30th 


on exchange, ete. 


June, 1950. 


(6) Summary, 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 


(6) Includes provision for renewals, long service leave, loss 


The following table shows the total 


debt, revenue and expenditure on account of the combined services of water supply, 
sewerage and drainage by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board and the 
Hunter District Water Board for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 
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WATER SUPPLY, SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, SYDNEY AND NEWCASTLE : 


























FINANCES. 
( 4.) 
H Expenditure. 
{ . 
A Surplus(-+) 
Year, Suet Revenue. Taterest | Sinking or 
r Working i Fund and Total Deficit(—). 
Expenses. e Loan Re- x 
Exchange. payment. 
SypNey. 
{ 
1938-39 «+ ++ 143,769,741 | 2,926,694 | 957,422 | 1,727,708 | 241,564 | 2,926,694 a 
1945-46 .. «+ 147,124,350 | 3,852,167 | 1,611,108 | 1,887,256 343,034 | 3,841,398 {+ 10,769 
1946-47 .. «+ 148,786,655 | 4,031,572 | 1,763,014 | 1,917,607 350,352 |} 4,030,973 {+ 599 
1947-48 .. ++ [51,185,095 | 4,198,786 | 1,847,321 | 1,962,324 375:936 | 4,185,581 |+ 13,205 
1948-49 .. «+ {54,796,901 | 4,653,312 { 2,199,159 | 2,025,395 403,465 | 4,628,019 |+ 25,293 
1949-50 -. ++ 159,918,417 | 5,051,876 | 2,488,623 | 2,092,890 | 435,660 | 5,017,173 | + 34,703 
NEWCASTLE. 
1938-39 .- «+ | 4,574,880 385,732 167,620 | 188,185 20,886 376,691 |-+ 9,041 
1945-46 .. ++ | 6,794,717 | 522,573 | 212,055 | 263,292 40,625 | 515,972 |+ 6,601 
1946-47 «. ++ | 7,038,765 548,190 236,132 206,124 41,840 544,096 |-+ 4,094 
1947-48 .. «+ | 7,294,868 | 576.972 | 257,659 270,529 44,643 572,831 |+ 4,141 
1948-49 .. ++ | 7:529,877 | 648.869 | 325,657 277,879 47,811 651,347 |— 2,478 
1949-50 .. ++ | 7,807,566 ; 695,547 | 359,509 | 285,145 50,766 | 695,420 }+ 127 





NorTE.—See footnotes to previous table. 


(v) Country Water Supply and Sewerage Systems. At 31st December, 1947, country 
water supply services were conducted or under construction by 72 municipalities, 45 
shires and 4 county councils, and country sewerage services by 52 municipalities and 12 
shires. The capital indebtedness of these schemes was £7,475,597 at 31st December, 
1947, namely, £4,772,662 for water and £2,702,935 for sewerage. Of the foregoing 
amounts, Government advances amounted to £570,523. Debt of the municipalities 
amounted to £5,451,053, shires to £1,017,339 and county councils to £1,007,205. 
Aggregate income and expenditure, respectively, amounted to £1,018,671 and £899,588 
in 1947, and to £1,000,152 and £852,687 during 1946. 


(vi) Other Water Supply and Sewerage Systems. The water supply and sewerage 
services for Broken Hill are operated by a statutory board, the Broken Hill Water Board. 
Its capital indebtedness at 31st December, 1950 was £1,094,776. Income and expenditure, 
respectively, were £117,977 and £134,482 for 1950 and £98,484 and £119,822 for 1949. 


The following country water supply systems—South-West Tablelands, Juneo and 
Fish River—are administered by the Department of Public Works. These supply water 
in bulk to municipalities and shires, the Railways Department, and other large consumers ; 
only a smal} quantity is sold directly to private consumers. The capital indebtedness 
of these systems was £2,418,508 at 31st December, 1950. 


There are also the Mulwala Water Supply and Sewerage Service constructed as an 
urgent war-time work for the Commonwealth, and the Bethungra Water Supply System 
administered by the Department of Public Works in conjunction with the Junee supply. 


2. Victoria.—(i) Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works—to 30th June, 1950. 
(a) General. The metropolis, for water supply, sewerage and drainage and river improve- 
ment purposes, comprises al] that land within a radius of 13 miles of the Post Office at 
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the corner of Bourke and Elizabeth-streets, Melbourne, and the remaining portions of the 
Cities of Moorabbin, Mordialloc, and Nunawading and the shire of Mulgrave and certain 
portions of the remainder of the Shires of Eltham, Doncaster and Templestowe, and 
Dandenong, but excludes a portion of the Shire of Werribee within such radius. This - 
territory has an area of 450 square miles and comprises 27 cities and one shire and parts 
of one other city and 9 other shires. The Board comprises 48 members, including the 
chairman, who is elected every four years by the other members. These members, or 
commissioners, are from time to time elected by the councils of the municipal districts 
wholly or partly within the metropolis. The principal functions of the Board are to 
control and manage the metropolitan water supply system ; to provide the metropolis 
with an efficient system of main and general sewerage; to deal with main drains and 
main drainage works ; and to contro] and manage the rivers, creeks and watercourses 
within the metropolis. 


(b) Water Supply. There are five storage reservoirs serving the metropolitan area— 
Yan Yean, 7,234 million gallons (available for consumption, 6,605 million gallons) ; 
Toorourrong, 60 million gallons; Maroondah, 6,274 million gallons (4,855 million 
gallons); O’Shannassy, 930 million gallons; Silvan, 8,853 million gallons (8,823 million 
gallons) ; total 23,351 million gallons (21,273 million gallons). Service reservoirs number 
25, with a total capacity of 262 million gallons. Two new projects are under construction. 
One is a 23-mile conduit to carry water from the Upper Yarra catchment to the Silvan 
Reservoir and its estimated cost is £2,697,000. Up to 30th June, 1950, about one-third 
of the length of the pipe-line had been laid. The other project, approved by the Board 
in 1946, consists of a dam which will impound 30,000 million gallons of water, on the 
River Yarra, immediately upstream from the confluence of the Yarra and Doctors Creek, 
and work on the project is proceeding. In 1950 it was estimated to cost £7,500,000. 


The water rate levied by the Board in 1949-50 was 7d. in the £1 on the net annual 
value of the property served, and there was a charge of 1s. per 1,000 gallons of water 
supplied by meter. From ist July, 1950, the charge for water supplied by measure in 
excess of the quantity which, at 1s. per 1,000 gallons, would produce an amount equal 
to the water rate payable on the property, was increased from 1s. to 1s. 3d. The following 
table shows particulars of Melbourne metropolitan water supply services for the years 
1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 


WATER SUPPLY, MELBOURNE : SERVICES. 


























| | Average Daily | 
r ‘ Consumption. Tength of 
Esti- | | Aque- 
| Number | yyateq | Average Total Con- y | ducts, - 
Year of Popu- Daily {sumption etc., Number 
ae Houses | jatlon | Con- | for the Per Head Mains of 
Supplied. ‘a ‘sumption. Year. Per of Bsti- and Meters. 
Supplied. | } mated Reticu- 
: House. | p ticu 
Opu- lation. 
t lation. 
\ i 
; Mill. gals.| Mill. gals! Gallons. | Gallons. | Miles. 
1938-39 .. | 285,408 |x,133,000; 66.9 | 24,408 234 59.0 3,234 | 189,617 
1945-46 ta 308,731 {1,226,000 ' 78.4 28,611 254 64.0 ! 3,539 | 216,373 
1946-47 «+ | 322,735 |1,242,000 87.9 | 32,092 281 70.8 3,594 4 218,744 
1947-48 sé 320.798 |1,275,000 . gI.9 33,651 287 72.1 3,691 220,992 
1948—49 «+ | 328,843 [1,307,000 - 93-9 | 34,280 286 71.9 3,771 | 224,352 
1949-50 ++ | 342,742 #2595)000. aa 33,458 267 67.3 3,875 | 229,238 








(c) Sewerage and Drainage. Particulars of sewerage and drainage services for 
1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 are shown below. The rate levied in 1949-50 in respect 
of sewerage was 1s. in the £1 on the net annual value of the property served. The drainage 
rate was 1d. in the £1. 
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SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, MELBOURNE : SERVICES, 





Number: Esti- : { Average Daily | 


of mated ! Total Pumping. | 
banshee ane j Average Sewage . Per Head ' ae i er 
ear. Fee tor which | pDaily |, Pumped ; of sti- | Sewers, | Main 
pa Sewers : Pumping. for the Per mated etc. | Drains 
are! Year. House. iene : lad 
Provided.’ are Popu- 
t Provided. ' lation. | 
‘on Bm Se oe | ee ee ee es nh a eer pe 
Mill. gals. “Mill. eats! Gallons. | Gallons. Miles. Miles. 
1938-39 at 269,411 | 1,070,000! 48.2 17,601 : 179.0 45.1 . 2,586 97 
1945-46 ++ | 291,536 ; 1,157,000, 56.4 20,582! 193.5 48.7; 2,749 115 
1946-47 38 294,343 | I 269,000, 59.1, 21,570 | 200.8 50.6 | 2,773 117 
ioe ae 302,433 | 1,202, ,000! ite pe | 203.8 51.3 ! ae 122 
1948-49 oh 308,772 | 1,228,000 2.5 22,801 | 202.4 50.9 | 2,844. 125 
1949-50 ome 320,006 | 11272,000 66.4 24,251 ‘ 207.5 §2.2 ; 2,880 126 








The metropolitan sewerage system consists of the Main system (serving an area of 
67,433 acres) and three subsidiary systems—the Sunshine system (serving an area of 
941 acres in the Shire of Braybrook, including the township of Sunshine), the Kew system 
(serving an area of 103 acres in Kew) and the South-eastern system (serving an area of 
2,292 acres in Cheltenham, Parkdale, Mentone and Mordialloc). The Metropolitan 
Sewage Farm, 26,056 acres in extent and situated about 24 miles south-west of Melbourne 
beyond the township of Werribee, serves to purify and dispose of approximately 95 per 
cent. of the sewage flow of the metropolis before its discharge into Port Phillip Bay. The 
total capital cost (less depreciation) to 30th June, 1950 was £1,885,231. Revenue during 
1949-50 (1948-49 in parentheses) amounted to £79,166 (£77,690), cost of sewage disposal 
£99,413 (£95,749), trading expenses £66,690 (£58,469), interest £67,901 (£63,661), and 
net cost of sewage purification £154,838 (£140,189), These financial particulars are 
included in the sewerago items of the summary below. 

At 30th June, 1950, the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works had 126 miles 
of main drains under its control—1o5 miles of underground, 12 miles of constructed open 
drains, and 9 miles of natural watercourses and unlined open drains. 

(d) Finances—Details, 1948-49 and 1949-50. The following table provides a 
summary, for the years 1948-49 and 1949-50, of the financial operations of the three 
services conducted by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works :— 


MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS: FINANCES, 1948-49 
AND 1949-50. 



























( 4.) 
| | Expenditure. 
F ' i 7 Surplus 
. Capital : i { 
Service, etc. Cost. (a) Revenue. | working | Interest © ginuin D ther ) 
Expenses, and Fund. Total. . 
ete. Exchange. : 7 
1948-49. 
Water 1,254,452 {+ 40,106 


' ’ 
15,492,433 2,204,558 | 686,301 » 568,151 
































Sewerage. . 16,710,110 1,307,373 509,888 | 627,423 1,137,311 |+ 170,062 
Drainage 2,110,044) IT1I,995 25,801 64,169 yt) 89,979 |+ 22,025 
General(d) . } oo 210,737 . 9,000 69,840 | 289,577 |— 289,577 
1 | | ee ere, 
| 

Total nd 34:32,587] 2,713,926 | 1,432,727 ! 1,268,743 69,840 | 2,771,310 |— 57,384 

1949-50. 

: j 
Water... .» | 16,876,293, 1,323,236 | 791,743 | 603,068 . 1,394,811 |— 71,575 
Sewerage... «+ | 7,364,821) 1,484,545 574,962 644,768 . 1,219,730 |-+ 264,815 
Drainage a 2,212,778; 116,548 26,896 67,506 S08 94,402 |-+ 22,146 
General(5) iv oh ' “is 223,302 9,000 73,785 306,087 |— 306,087 

{ pane H 7 

Total ae | 36453803] 2,924,329 | 1,616,903 | 1,324,342 73,785 | 3:075,030 |~ 90,704 








(a) Includes sere eon, £395,525. Total loan indebtedness—1948-49, £27,036,165; 1949-50 
£29,513,785. (8) Statutory and. general expenditure not distributed over Services. 
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(e) Finances, 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. The following table shows the 
financial operations of the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works (all services 
combined) for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN .BOARD OF WORKS: FINANCES. 











(£.) 
Expenditure. sarin 
i urplus( + 
Year. oe Revenue. Tataeee or 

Working | “"tg’” | Sinking Total, |Peficit(—)- 

Expenses. Exchange. Fund. 
1938-39 .. 27,598,603 2,214,295 | 762,558 | 1,316,603 64,269 | 2,143,430 |+ 70,865 
1945-46 .. 30,614,713, 2,309,505 | 1,010,713 | 1,263,123 64,928 | 2.338,764 |— 29,259 
1946-47 .. 31,443,217, 2,389,947 | 1,230,293 | 1,236,099 65,090 | 2,531,482 |— 141,535 
1947-43 .. 32,749,852: 2,521,366 | 1,253,728 | 1,239,372 67,340 | 2,560,440 {— 39,074 
1948-49 .. 34,312,587, 2,713,926 | 1,432,727 | 1,208,743 69,840 | 2,771,310 |— 57,384 
1949-50 .. 3°453,893; 2,924,329 | 1,616,903 | 1,324,342 73:785 | 3,015,030 ;— 90,701 
(ii) Geelong Waterworks and Sewerage Trust. (a) General. The Geelong Waterworks 


and Sewerage Trust was constituted in 1908 and reconstituted under the Geelong Water- 
works and Sewerage Act in 1910. It was further reconstituted in September, 1950 to 
include a Government nominee (Chairman) and provision was made for a commissioner 
to be elected by the ratepayers of the Shire of Corio, making a total of seven commissioners 
instead of five as formerly. The amount of loan money which may be raised is limited 
to £900,000 for water supply undertaking, £760,000 for sewerage undertaking, and 
£270,0co0 for sewerage installation to properties under the deferred payment system. 
The population supplied is estimated by the Trust at 57,800. This and other general 
information relates to 30th June, 1950. 


(b) Water Supply. The catchment area is about 16,000 acres. There are five 
storage reservoirs and seven service basins whose total storage capacity is 2,746 maillion 
gallons. In addition, the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission has made available 
a supplementary supply of a minimum quantity of 545 million gaJions of water per annum 
from the Bellarine Peninsula System. The total expenditure on water supply to 30th 
June, 1950 was £888,167. Expenditure for 1949-50 comprised £37,268 (£34,905 in 
1948-49) on working expenses and £45,865 (£43,028 in 1948-49) on interest, sinking fund 
and reserves, and the revenue for the year 1949-50 was £84,410 (£82,844 in 1948-49). 
The sinking fund appropriations at June, 1950 amounted to £117,807. The replacement 
and contingencies reserve amounted to £166,274. There is a water rate of 18. 3d. in the £1 
(with minima of 5s. for unbuilt-on land and £1 for tenements) on the net annual value of 
ratable properties. 


(c) Sewerage Works. The sewerage scheme consists of a main outfall sewer to the 
ocean at Black Rock, about 9 miles from Geelong, and 150 miles of main and reticulation 
sewers. The sewerage area is 9,571 acres, and the number of buildings within the 
sewered areas is 13,682 of which 13,040 have been connected. The number of buildings 
within the drainage arca is 13,900. The total expenditure to 30th June, 1950 on sewerage 
works was £674,242, and on the cost of sewerage installation under deferred payment 
conditions £258,344, of which £515 was outstanding. The revenue in 1949-50 amounted 
to £55,831 (55,523 in 1948-49) and the expenditure comprised £16,465 (£15,882 in 
1948-49) on working expenses and £35,831 (£35,814 in 1948-49) on interest, sinking fund 
and reserves, Sinking fund appropriations at June, 1950 were £104,838, Replacement 
and contingencies reserve amounted to £140,899. A general rate of 18. 3d.in the £1 is 
levied on the net annual value of ratable properties. : 
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(iii) The Ballarat Water Commission and the Ballarat Sewerage Authority. (a) General. 
The Ballarat Water Commission was constituted on ist July, 1880, and the Ballarat 
Sewerage Authority on 30th November, 1920. The members of the Water Commission 
constitute the Sewerage Authority. The Commissioners number seven, three (one of 
whom is chairman) being appointed by tho Government, and four being elected by the 
Council of the City of Ballarat. General information is as at 31st December, 1949 and 
financial information is given for the years 1949 and 1950. 


(b) Water Supply. The Water Supply District embraces an area of about 65 square 
miles, containing a population of about 50,000. The total storage capacity of the six 
reservoirs is 2,332 million gallons and the catchment area is 17,545 acres. 


The capital cost of construction of the waterworks was £1,347,090 to 31st December, 
1949. The liabilities are loans due to the Government, amounting to £827,890 at: 31st. 
December, 1949. The revenue for the year 1950 was £75,596 (£67,985 in 1949). Working 
expenses during 1950 amounted to £32,216 (£29,324 in 1949) and interest and other 
charges to £42,867 (£36,015 in 1949). A rate of 1s. 3d. in the £1 is levied on the net annual 
value of all ratable properties, with a minimum of 15s. per annuin for land on which there 
is a building or water supply. 


(c) Sewerage. The Ballarat sewerage district embraces the City of Ballarat and 
part of the Shire of Ballarat. Work was commenced in 1922 and up to 31st December, 
1950 the Authority had constructed a disposals works, 1 mile of outfall sewer, 2.1 miles 
of main sewer, 14.7 miles of sub-mains and 9o miles of reticulation. The capital cost of 
sewerage construction works to 31st December, 1950 was £554,188. The method of 
sewage disposal is by sedimentation, oxidation and sludge digestion. One hundred 
and nineteen sewered areas had been declared as at 31st December, 1950. Assessments in 
the sewerage district numbered 13,603, while those in sewered areas numbered 11,175. 
There were 9,591 buildings connected. 


The scheme is financed by debenture-issue loans from various financial institutions. 
The liabilities on account of loans secured for construction at 31st December, 1950 
amounted to £461,701, redemption payments at that date totalling £158,967. An 
expenditure of £157,122 was incurred for house connexions, the whole of which has been 
redeemed, Revenue during 1950 (1949 in parentheses) amounted to £42,098 (£44,324) and 
expenditure, including £25,912 (£26,262) on interest and redemption, to £42,634 (£50,636). 


A general rate of 18. 5d. in the £1 is levied on the net annual value of all properties 
withia the drainage area. 


(iv) Sewerage Authorities. At 30th June, 1950, 54 sewerage authorities had been 
constituted under the provisions of the Sewerage Districts Acts in districts outside the 
areas under the control of the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
Geelong Waterworks and Sewerage Trust, and systems were in operation in 28 districts 
(including three partly operating) serving a population of 182,400 persons. — 


In addition, sewerage authorities were constituted in a further 26 districts at this 
date, but their operations had either been suspended or had not commenced. 


(v) Water Supply tn Country Towns and Districts, Most of the country waterworks 
are controlled by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, but in some instances 
the control is by waterworks trusts or by municipal corporations. 


The waterworks controlled by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission 
at 30th June, 1950 included 35 large reservoirs and 234 subsidiary reservoirs and service 
basins with a total storage capacity of 537,490 million gallons (1,974,260 acre feet). 
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Length of channels was 15,221 miles (irrigation, 4,643 miles, domestic and stock, 8,505 
miles, drainage and flood protection, 2,073 miles) and of pipe lines 1,160 miles. The 
quantity of water delivered to water users during 1949-50 was 526,875 acre feet (720,427 
acre feet in 1948-49). The Commission administered 69 rural districts during 1949-50 
(29 irrigation districts, 35 waterworks districts, 4 flood protection districts and 1 
drainage district), and the reticulated pipe supplies for domestic and industrial purposes 
in 129 urban districts. In addition, 120 urban districts were administered by water- 
works trusts and 15 by local governing bodies. The populations served in these groups 
of urban districts numbered, respectively, 148,140, 243,200 and 78,950 persons. The 
table below is a summary of the Commission’s finances for operations in districts under 
its control for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


STATE RIVERS AND WATER SUPPLY COMMISSION, VICTORIA: FINANCES, (a) 
(&) 


‘Total Paymetts. 
Loan 

Capital i areata aa 2S 

Expen- ‘| Receipts. | i 

diture | | Operating ' (aoe Deprecia- | Redemp- 

to 30th | Expenses. { precy tion. t tion. 


June. 
| 
1938-39 .. | 24,223,037] 560, 680 irae 145,105 | 27,553 4,922 | 653,665 
1945-46 .. | 26,417,497, 773,423! I,110,170' 41,864 48,420 1,767 | 1,202,221 
1946-47 .. | 27,632,136] 919,347 1,084,841) 39,961 | 118,701 ' 1,678 | 1,245,181 
1947-48 .. | 29,228,673] 1,050,528) 1,199,552! 39,836 | 55,303 | 1,660 | 1,296,351 
1948-49 .. | 31,226,345] I 186,313) 1,319,201| 39,208 60,553 1,989 | 1,421,041 
1949-50 .. | 35,041,827 #433:50 1,519:659 38,117 66,441 | 3,055 | 1,627,272 











Year. 
Total. 




















(a) Excludes Waterworks Trusts and Local Governing Bodies. 


The total loan capital expenditure of waterworks trusts and local governing bodies 
at 30th June, 1950 was £5,638,471, making a grand total of £40,680,298 when added to 
the figure for works under the control of the Commission. The net loan capital after 
redemption payments of £1,646,520 was £39,033,778. 


The financial operations of the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission form part 
of Consolidated Revenue Fund, but are included in this section for convenience. The 
major proportion of the interest payable is borne by the State and is additional to that 
shown above. The net expenditure borne by the State during 1949-50 was £1,370,333 
(£1,342,708 in 1948-49). 


3. Queensland.—{i) Brisbane City Council—to 30th June, 1950. (a) General. This 
organization conducts the water supply and sewerage systems of the City of Greater 
Brisbane. Prior to 1928, water and sewerage activities had been controlled by the 
Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board, but were then absorbed by the Brisbane City 
Council, which also supplies, in bulk, the whole of the water used by the City of Ipswich 
and the Town of Redcliffe. 


(b) Water Supply. Water storage facilities comprise the following (available 
capacities are shown in parentheses) :—Somerset Reservoir, 32,000 ‘million gallons 
(32,000 million gallons) ; Lake Manchester, 5,806 million gallons (5,725 million gallons) ; 
Brisbane River, 543 million gallons (484 million gallons) ; Pure Water Reservoir, Holt’s 
Hill, 8.3 million gallons (8.3 million gallons) ; Enoggera Reservoir, 1,000 million gallons 
(631 million gallons); Gold Creek Reservoir, 407 million gallons (400 million gallons). 
There are eleven service reservoirs with a capacity of approximately 35.9 million gallons. 
The Somerset reservoir is under the control of the Stanley River Works Board and is a 
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dual purpose project with a designed total holding capacity of 200,000 million gallons, 
55,000 million gallons to be for water storage and 145,000 million gallons for flood 
mitigation. Water rating at 30th June, 1950 was 5d. in the £1 of unimproved capital 
value for improved properties, and 3d. in the £1 for vacant lands, with a minimum of 
£3 103. and £2 6s. 8d. respectively. The following table is a summary of operations 
of the complete Brisbane City Council system (metropolitan area, Ipswich and Redcliffe) 
for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


WATER SUPPLY, BRISBANE (a2) : SERVICES. 





Average Daily 





























. \ 
| ae | Consumption, | Length | 
' oe : of 
mated | Average Total | : Trunk e 
Year. Services | Popu- | Daily Con- | PerHeadi and Number 
Con- {lation i Con- |sumption Per of Hsti- | Reticu- Mote 
nected. | Supplied. !sumption.] for year. | Service mated lation elers. 
- Popu- Mains. | 
lation. 
{ Mill. gals.) Mill. oa Gallons. | Gallons. | Miles. 
1938-39 $1,389 | 345,903 15.9 5,791 | 195 45-9 1,169 (0) 
1945-46 hss, 94,032 | 385,531 | 22.5 8,206 239 58.3 1,275 52,620 
1946-47 a 98,803 | 405,093 | 22.8 8,317 { 231 56.3 1,299 52,645 
1947-48 ++ | 103,846 425,769 ! 22.9 8,365 220 53-7 | 1,330 52,699 
1948-49 +» | 108,671 | 445,551 24.2 8,826 22 54-3) 1,344 52,755 
1949-50 -+°| 112,363 | 445,597 26.1 95540 235 58.6 1,376 | 52,807 
(a) Includes Ipswich and Redcliffe. (0) Not available. 


(c) Sewerage. The sewage treatment works are situated at Luggage Point on the 
north bank at the entrance to the Brisbane River. The treatment plan is the activated 
sludge system, but this has not been put into operation, and since the commencement 
of pumping operations in 1923 a sedimentation plant only has been used. Sewerage 
rating at 30th June, 1950 was 4d. in the £1 of unimproved capital value for improved 
properties, and 3d. in the £1 for vacant lands, with a minimum of £3 10s. and £3 
respectively. The following table is a summary of operations of the Brisbane sewerage 
scheme for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


SEWERAGE, BRISBANE : SERVICES. 





, 
y 





Estimated | otal of hain 
Year. Gone Population penake Branch, 
7 Served. for tho wear Reticulation, 
“| etc. Sewers. 
| Mill. gals.| Miles. 
1938-39 .. 3 a es 33,248 | 149,616 (a) 484 
1945-46 .. os ste ie 41,381 . 169,662 4,632 533 
1946-47 .- . . . 42,246 | 173,209 4,539 549 
1947-48 .. - . 43,485 | 178,289 4,696 567 
1948-49... .- oo .- 44,901 | 184,094 4,697 580 





1949-50... oA . ns 46,330 189,953 4,967 590 








(a) Not available. 
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(d) Finances. The following table shows particulars of the finances of the water 
supply and sewerage undertakings of the Brisbane City Council for the years 1938-39 and 
1945-46 to THs oo 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE, BRISBANE: FINANCES. 

















(£.)- 
' i | Expenditure. é 
Gros oe : ~! Surplus (+) 
iC a oY, apita. 1 evenue,. ; Pres. or 
Se a Cost. : . Working Reet: Deficit (—). 
| \ ! Expenses. | tion. ete, Total. ; 
Charges, 
i . 
Water Supply | : | 
1938-39 . .. ' 4,849,732 606,244 | 129,219 | 280,827 422,366 ‘+ 183,878 
1945-46 .. + | 6,637,459 754.521 210,718 | 301,609 550,605 + 203,916 
1946-47 .. .. | 6,906,676 744,989 | 225,343 | 315595 , 596,048 + 148,041 
1947-48 .. ++ 75156,116 765,936 255,430 | 335,307 633,952 + 131,954 
1948-49 .. ++ 7,356,335 815,673 307,130 | 338,963 ' 703,092 ‘+ 112,581 
1949-50 .. Ss | 7:579:798 866,366 1 353,805 | 276,796 : 700,237 i+ 166, 129 
Sewerage— | ari 
1938-39 .. + | 5,992,936 240,963 52,792 | 403,386 485,974 — 245,011 
1945-46 .. » | 6,540,181, 234,731 57,135 | 335,308 | 410,801 |— 176,070 
1946~47 .. « ; 6,763,448 234,032 + 57,600 | 224,194 ' 312,152 j— 78,120 
1947-48 .. . | 7,048,086 254,777 ' 63,998 | 246,983 © 343,259 |— 88,482 
1948~49 .. ++ | 7:526,302, 285,194 ; 76,098 | 248,341 | 346,120 ;— 60,926 
1949-50 .. ++ | 8,117,535! 412;233,1 87,100 | 264,972 | 379,299 ,+ 33,534 





(ii) Country Towns. (a) Water Supply. In addition to the City of Brisbane, there 
were, at 30th June, 1950, 95 cities and towns in Queensland provided with water supply 
systems controlled by municipal and shire councils, 


(5) Sewerage Systems. At 30th June, 1950, there were 12 cities or towns outside the 
metropolitan area—Bundaberg, Charleville, Cunnamulla, Goondiwindi, Ipswich, Mackay, 
Maryborough, Quilpie, Rockhampton, Toowoomba, Townsville and Warwick—with 
sewerage systems. A sewerage system was in course of construction in Mt. Isa. 


(c) Finances. The receipts (other than loan) of water undertakings controlled by 
the cities and towns referred to above amounted to £636,990 in 1949-50 (£564,146 in 
1948-49). Expenditure amounted to £633,488, including £208,900 for debt charges 
(£576,429 and £208,135 in 1948-49). In addition, loan expenditure amounted to £349,183 
(£209,980 in 1948-49). 


Finances of sewerage undertakings are incorporated in council general funds and 
are not available separately. 


4. South Australia.—(i) General. The water supply and sewerage systems in this 
State were constructed and are maintained by the Engineering and Water Supply 
Department under the control of the Minister of Works. The works controlled comprise 
the Adelaide, Barossa, Baroota Creek, Beetaloo, Bundaleer, Tod River, Warren and other 
country water districts systems, the Morgan-Whyalla water supply system, the Adelaide 

. metropolitan sewerage system, the Murray River Weirs, water conservation, and the 
Metropolitan Flood Waters Scheme. 
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(ii) South Australian Waterworks. (a) Services. The table hereunder shows 
particulars of the area, capacity, etc. of combined metropolitan and country waterworks 
for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :-— 


WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA : SERVICES. 

















Assessments.(a) : Area Capacity 
Y. of Districts of Length of ; Number of 
ear. ‘Annual Supplied. | Reservoirs, Mains. Meters. 
Number. Value. (a) Tanks, etc. 
£ Acres. | Mill. gals. Miles. . 
1938-39 -. | 185,625 | 6,302,445 111,857,968 23,814 6,384 97,074 
1945-46 a 196,021 | 7,035,516 |I11,901,977 23,910 6,845 103,462 
1946-47 «+ | 198,952 | 7,190,146 |11,932,461 23,920 6,927 | 103,514 
1947-48 ++ | 203,422 | 7,405,970 |11,953,022 23,927 6,997 | 104,726 
1948-49 ie 206,904 | 7,604,428 11,953,235 23,941 7,056 104,649 
1949-50 ne 210,808 | 8,113,905 |11,956,885 23,942 7,126 107,092 








(a) Excludes Morgan-Whyalla Water Supply—water sold by mcagure. 


(b) Finances. Figures for 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 are shown in the 
following table. 


WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA: FINANCES. 








(£.) 
Expenditure, 
—§_] surpius (4) 
Invested 
Year. Revenue. of 
Capital. Working | Jaterest and Deficit(—). 
fee penses.: ns. totat ere 
1938-39 ++ | 14,649,052] 654,688 | 242,528 | 651,972 | 894,500 |— 230,812 
1945~46 -. | 18,712,037] 853,406 | 520,078 | 685,615 | 1,205,693 |— 352,287 
1946-47 «+ | 19,577.522| 856,733 | 542,203 | . 676,604 | 1,218,807 |— 362,074 
1947~48 ++ | 20,229,154] 935,693 | 588,703 | 680,550 | 1,269,253 |— 333,560 
1948-49 + | 20,399,213] 978,339 | 670,447 | 695,547 | 1,365,994 |— 387,655 
1949~50 + | 21,247,004] 1,016,078 | 817,696 | 705,700 | 1,523,396 |— 507,318 








(iii) Adelaide Waterworks. At 30th June, 1950 the Adelaide waterworks supplied 
a district of 144,026 acres. The capacity of its five reservoirs was 14,466 million gallons 
and there were 1,636 miles of mains. 


Two major projects are in hand—({i) the construction of a large reservoir on the 
South Para River to provide additional storage to serve the lower northern areas of 
the State and to make some additional provision for the metropolitan area, and (ii) 
bringing River Murray water into Adelaide to supplement the metropolitan and Warren 
system areas and to serve country areas en route. The capacity of the new reservoir 
will be about 10,000 million gallons and the pipeline from the Murray near Mannum will 
deliver about 11,000 million gallons per annum. 
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Particulars of finances for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 are shown 
below :— 


ADELAIDE WATERWORKS : FINANCES. 

















7 ~ ( £.) Pras 
Expenditure. 
Surplus (+ } 
Year. Invested Revenue. | : or 
Capital. ‘Interest and : 
api | Expent Sinking Fund Total, Deficit(—). 
! i : 
1938-39 oe] 4,676,110 ! 446,459 II1,347 202,279 313,626 j-+ 132,833 
1945-46 ++ | 5,335:798 | 517,555 | 185,603 | 196,576 | 382,179 |+ 135,376 
1946-47 .. | 6,018,680 ; 521,962 209,107 | 200,105 409,212 |-+ 112,750 
1947-48 «+ | 6,253146 574,687 ; 211,450 203,510 | 414,960 |+ 159,727 
1948-49 .. | 6,248,465 607,718 ' 246,951 | 210,898 | 457,849 |+ 149,869 
1949-50 + ; 6,665,805 | 630,765 310,382 218,737 | 529,119 |-+ 101,646 
J 


) H 1 





(iv) Adelaide Metropolitan Sewerage. ‘The Adelaide metropolitan sewerage system, 
comprising the Adelaide, Glenelg and Port Adelaide areas, with drainage areas of 88 
square miles in all, includes a sewage farm, and treatment works at Glenelg and Port 
Adelaide. The total quantity of sewage pumped by the various stations was 2,713 
million gallons during 1949-50 as compared with 2,579 million gallons during 1948-49. 
Other particulars for 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 are shown hereunder :— 


ADELAIDE METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE : SUMMARY. - 


























. | Expenditure. 
t 1 
Length | Numb ; i "| Surpl 
Year, of of Con- | eee | Revenue. | Interest ee 
' Sewers. nexions. Pp Working and Total Defeit(— -). 
' F | Expenses. Sinking | *0b@). 
' ‘ Fund. |} 
| oS lines os <a P= ag 
Miles. ' £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
1938-39 .. | 923 | 80,745 | 3,361,034' 268,880 | 77,023 | 150,273 | 227,296 |+ 41,584 
1945-46 .. ' 985 | 91,201 | 3,874,065, 300,207 | 121,554 | 148,283 | 260,837 |-+ 30,370 
1946-47 .. 1,008 | 93.440 | 4,034,770. 307,215 | 135,868 | 144,702 | 280,570 |4+ 26,645 
1947-48 .. , 1,025 | 96,057 | 4,176,725! 319,078 | 159,509 | 145,732 | 305,241 [-+ 13,837 
1948-49 .. | 1,048} 98,948 | 4,324, 787, 333,572 | 182,874 | 148,754 | 331,628 |+ 1,944 
1949-50 .. | 1,092 | 102,782 4,029,510) 352 2631 | 209,410 | 154,959 | 364,369 |— 11,738 
I 








(v) Country Water Supply. Water district systems outside Adelaide at 30th June, 
1950 comprised an area of 11,812,939 acres, and the capacity of the reservoirs was 9,476 
million gallons. These figures exclude the Morgan-Whyalla supply system, which 
obtains its water from the River Murray. The storage tanks of this system had a 
capacity of 44 million gallons. 

Construction work is proceeding on the scheme for the augmentation of the Tod 
Riyer District supplies, and for the supply of other areas not already served, by utilizing 
water from the Uley-Wanilla sub-artesian basin. Construction had progressed to the 
stage, at 30th June, 1950, where 434 million gallons could be pumped from the basin to 
meet essential requirements. 

At the request of the Commonwealth, the Engineering and Water Supply Depart- 
ment undertook the construction above ground of a io-in. pipeline, together with service 
reservoirs, pumping stations, etc., from Port Augusta to the Guided Missile Range at 
Woomera, a distance of about 110 miles. This project was completed in June, 1949. 

To bring a permanent supply of water to the Yorke Peninsula, contracts were let 
for 76 miles of steel pipes for the enlargement of the main between the Bundaleer and 
Clinton Reservoirs, but shortage of steel plate has delayed progress. 
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The following table gives financial information on country waterworks for 1938-39 
and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


COUNTRY WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA: FINANCES.(a) 

















as a ls en os LUD nls Bat a 
Expenditure. 

eis : Surplus (+ 
Year. case Revenue. rs Por } 
| oe Interest. Total, + Deficit(—). 
1938-39 : 1 10,015,613 207,569 | 130,523) 449,091 | 580,214 |— 372,645 
1945-46 .+ | 10,833,353 247,733 | 304,848 | 406,127 | 710,975 |— 463,242 
1946-47 ++ 11,231,493 244,495 | 307,379! 394,392 | 701.771 |— 457,276 
1947-45 -. | 11,643,730 270,738 | 337,557 | 395,246 | 732,803 |— 462,065 
1948-49 .. ; 11,616,857, 286,646 | 395,717 | 402,809 | 798,526 |— 511,880 
1949-50 -+ . 12,056,803 298,256 | 508,759 |_ 495,355 | 914,114 i— 615,858 








(a) Excludes Morgan-Whyalla system. 

(vi) Morgan-Whyalla Water Supply Scheme. This scheme, which involved the 
laying of 223 miles of main, was officially opened on 31st March, 1944, the capital invested 
to 30th June, 1950 being £2,524,396. Particulars of this scheme, where applicable, are 
included in the tables of the combined waterworks in section (ii) above. The water is 
sold by measure; hence particulars of assessments and area supplied do not apply. 
During 1948-49 the water used from the system between Hanson and Whyalla amounted 
to 965 million gallons and during 1949-50 to 1,015 million gallons. Revenue for the year 
1948-49 was £124,818, working expenses, etc. £68,622, interest charges £81,840, net 
loss £25,644. Corresponding figures for 1949-50 were, respectively, £178,779, £90,277, 
£81,608 and a surplus of £6,894. 

5. Western Australia.—(i) General. The water supply and sewerage systems of 
Western Australia are principally under the management of Government Departments, 
and are divided into the following categories :—(a) Metropolitan Water Supply, 
Sewerage and Drainage, , covering Perth, Fremantle, Claremont, Guildford, Midland 
Junction and Armadale District ; (b) Goldfields Water Supply ; (c) Water Supply of 
other towns, etc. ; (¢d) Agricultural Water Supply and (c) Artesian and sub-artesian waters. 

(ii) Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage. (a) General. The sources 
of the metropolitan water supply are the Canning Dam, Churchman Brook, Wongong 
Brook, Victoria Reservoir, Armadale Pipe Head Dam and Well, and certain bores. The 
largest reservoir, the Canning Dam, has a capacity of 20,550 million gallons, about 5,000 
million gallons more than that of the recently inercased Mundaring Reservoir to which 
it is linked by a pipe line. 

The sewage treatment works of Perth and suburbs consist of primary sedimentation 
with separate sludge digestion and discharge of all effluent direct to the ocean. Fremantle 
treatment works consist of septic tanks with ocean outfall for effluent. There are three 
treatment works, situated at West Subiaco, Swanbourne and Fremantle. 

(0) Water Supply. The following table shows particulars of water supply services 
for 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— : 

METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA : SERVICES. 























| Average Daily 
Esti- Consumption. \ 
Number | mated Agee rine -— >>} Length | Number 
Year. of | Popu- Con. sumption Per Head of of 
Services. , lation sumption | for ean Per of Esti- Mains. | Meters. 
i Supplied. } Service. Popa: 
| ‘ ' tation. 
; ay ‘ ; Mill. gals. Mit gar! Gallons. | Gallons. | Miles. 
1938-39 eh 61,467 | 248,248 ' 14.1 5,147 229 56.8 “953 40,014 
1945-46 a | 68,310 | 247,090 | 22.0 8,041 | 323 89.2 1,054 41,923 
1946-47 a 70,970 {| 279,000 | 24-7 9,022 348 88.6 1,107 42,968 
1947-48 73.Gor } 284,915 | 26.9 9.838 5 365 94-4 1,137 , 44,795 
1948~49 76,562 | 290,962; 927.2; 9,918 . 355 93-5 1,173 | 47,073 
5949-59 79,835 ' 297,123 » 29.1 10,618 364 97-9 1.224 © 49,370_ 
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Water rating for 1949-50 was 1s. 6d. in the £1 on annual valuation, with a minimum 
of Ios. 

(c) Sewerage and Drainage. Some particulars of the metropolitan sewerage and 
drainage services for 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 are shown below :— 


METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, WESTERN AUSTRALIA : SERVICES. 








| 
bas! Houses Estimated Sewage Length Length of 
bi Conte ee ees] goers, | Simm’ 
Mill. gals.| Miles. Miles. 

1938-39... - os 36,652 162,457 1,030 444 31 
1945-46.. + 432509 (a) 1,994 529 33 
1946-47.. . . 44,638 (a) | 2,160 537 33 
1947-48.. . a 45:977 | 193,103 2,263 550 34 
1948-49... a a 47,446 | 199,273 . 2.273 569 34 
1949-50... a es 48,909 205,418 2,326 588 34 





ean Revised Census figure not available. {b) Aggregate of quantities pumped by the various 
stations. 

Sewerage rating for 1949-50 was Is. 4d. in the £1 on annual valuation, with s 
minimum of 7s. 6d. Stormwater drainage rating was 5d. with a minimum of 2s. 6d. 

(d) Finances. The following table shows particulars of the finances of the Western 
Australian Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage Department for the years 
1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 ;-— 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA : FINANCES. 


























( £.) ee ee 

| Expenditure. ! 
Service and Year. Capital | Revenue. 5 Interest | ee ‘. 
er cs Working | and Sinking sap.) | Deficit(~). 

Expenses. ' Fund Total. 3 

i ' Charges. 
Water Supply— 
1938-39 .. .. | 4,898,167| 285,313 50,975 | 228,527 : 279,502 |+ 5.811 
1945-46 .. ++ | 5:355,908: 360,904 | 90,279 ; 253,528 343,807 |+ 17,097 
1940-47 .. ; | 5°516,603 372,168 | 110,572 ; 236,432 . 347,004 |+ 25,164 
1947-48 .. ++ | 5,669,761 392,761 | 117,930 | 243,613 | 361,543 |+ 31.218 
1948-49 .. -- | 5,899,578, 416,817 | 136,499 | 253,244 | 389,743 |+ 27,074 
1949-50 .. .. | 6,200,989 452,955 | 186,219 | 224,958) 411,177 I+ 41,778 
Sewerage and Drain- : ‘ H 
age— ' : ' 

1938-39 .. ++ | 3,497,938; 174,950 | 30,630; 149,714 | 180,344 |— 5,394 
1945-46 . ++ | 3,885,585] 214,604 | 40,457 | 205,572 | 246,029 |— 31,425 
1946-47 .. ++ | 3,992,651; 219.359] 47,401 | 190,472 | 237,873 |— 18,514 
1947-48 .. -- | 4,148,784] 223,090 51,119 | 196,965 | 248,084 iI— 24,994 
1948-49 .. ++ | 4:359:547| 259,597] 59,182 | 206,264 | 265,446 |— 5,849 
1949-50 .. - ca 274,113 | 84,988 | 196,234 | 281,222 |— 7,109 











(iii) Goldfields Water Supply. The source of supply for Kalgoorlie, Coolgardie and 
adjacent goldfields, as well as for the towns and districts on or near the pipeline, is the 
Mundaring Reservoir, whose capacity has recently been increased from 4,650 million 
gallons to 15,100 million gallons (see below). This scheme is now linked by pipeline with 
the Canning Dam. Plans have been forumlated by the State Government, assisted 
financially by the Commonwealth Government, for a comprehensively reticulated water 
scheme at an estimated cost of approximately £4,000,000 to serve an area of about 
4,000,000 acres of farm lands and some 23 agricultural towns, including the principal 
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towns on the Great Southern Railway, and to increase the supply to the Eastern Goldfields 
to permit expansion of the gold-mining industry. The scheme involves the raising of the 
impounding walls of Mundaring Weir and Wellington Dam to increase the storage 
capacity of these reservoirs to 15,000 million and 38,000 million gallons respectively. 
The following table shows details for 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


GOLDFIELDS WATER SUPPLY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA : SUMMARY, 











{ i 

Number | Total ; Length of| Number | ;_| Surplus 

Year. of Con- Water of | dapat Revenue. yes (+) or 
Services. jsumption.! Mains. Meters. | 4 s Deficit(-). 

Mill. gals.| Miles. | £ £ £ £ 

1938-39 oe 13,670 1,735 1,720 10,872 | 5,527,890 331,457 | 298,531 |+ 32,926 
1945-46 a 14,528 1,831 3,750 12,699 | 6,178,682] 317,913 | 405,615 |~ 87,702 
1946-47 5 15,130 1,975 1,757 13,163 | 6,283,631] 343,500 | 396,964 |—- 53,464 
1947-48 oe 15,411 2,028 1,768 13,423 | 6,425,775! 338,892 | 480,571 |— 141,679 
1948-49 sie 15,669 2,131 15773 13,639 | 6,614,390, 341,052 | 533,852 |— 192,799 
1949-50 is 16,063 2,208 1,777 13,991 | 6,803,271] 346,660 | 566,614 |— 219,954 























(a) Includes interest and sinking fund. 


(iv) Water Supply of Other Towns, etc. (a) Controlled by Public Works Department. 
During 1949-50 (1948-49 in parenthesis) water supplied to other towns and districts, 
excluding minor water supplies, amounted to 651 (564) million gallons, including service 
to adjacent mines, 18 (20) million gallons, and railways 63 (60) million gallons. Estimated 
population served numbered 41,865 (37,587). 

(b) Controlled by Commonwealth and State Government Railways. Consumption for 
the year ended 30th June, 1950 (1948-49 in parentheses) was 296 (399) million gallons. 
In addition, 457 (459) million gallons: were obtained from other sources, mainly the 
Goldfields Water Scheme and the Metropolitan Water Supply. 

(c) Water Boards not Controlled by Government. During 1949-50 (1948-49 in 
parentheses) approximately 372 (367) million gallons of water were supplied - to an 
estimated population of 17,770 (17,731). 

(v) Agricultural Water Supply. During the thirty-eight years from 1st July, 1910 to 
30th June, 1950, 574 tanks were built, 387 wells sunk, and 3,940 bores put down to:a 
total depth of 211,779 feet. Of the bores put down, 644 yielded fresh, and 383 stock, 
water. 

(vi) Artesian and Sub-artesian Waters. Up to 30th June, 1950 the total number 
of bores put down in search of artesian or sub-artesian water and in which water was 
struck (exclusive of operations by Defence Services) was 454, ranging in depth from 21 
to 4,006 feet. 

6. Tasmania.—(i) Waterworks. At the end of 1949-50 (1948-49 in parentheses) there 
were 36 (36) municipal waterworks in Tasmania. The capacity of the reservoirs was 
about goo million gallons, the estimated population served was 188,598 (174,856), the 
number of properties assessed was 58,782 (55,458), and the length of aqueducts, mains 
and reticulation was about 1,075 miles. Costs of construction amounted to £1,925,902 
(£1,927,009). The largest of these undertakings is Hobart, with a reservoir capacity at 
the end of 1949-50 of 578 million gallons, and 156 miles of reticulation and 92 miles of 
aqueduct and main. 

(ii) Sewerage. Sewerage in Tasmania also is the concern of local authorities. 


§ 6. Harbour Boards and Trusts. 


Nore.—The number and net tonnage of all vessels which entered the major ports in 
each State during the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1949-50 are shown in Chapter V.— 
Transport and Communication, § 3. Shipping at Principal Ports. Particulars of oversea 
and interstate cargo discharged and shipped during 1949-50 are shown in § 6 of the 
same Seretiy 

. New South Wales.—(i) Maritime Services Board of New South Wales. (a) General. 
The Martie Services Board of New South Wales is a corporate body of five Com- 
missioners, three of whom are full-time members and two, representing shipping and 
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commercial interests, part-time members. The Board was brought into existence on 
ist February, 1936 by the Maritime Services Act 1935 in order to co-ordinate the port 
and navigation services of the State, which had previously been administered by the 
Sydney Harbour Trust and by the State Department of Navigation. 


The Board exercises general control over intra-State shipping, including the survey 
and certification of vessels, the licensing of harbour craft and the examination and 
issue of certificates to officers ; is responsible for the provision of pilotage services, lights, 
beacons, buoys and other port facilities; imposes and collects rates and charges on 
goods and vessels; and is vested with the general control and management of the navi- 
gable waters and ports within the State. 


At the Port of Sydney the Board is also responsible for the provision of adequate 
wharfage and channels, and carries out all construction, maintenance and dredging work. 
At other ports of New South Wales such work is undertaken by the Department of Public 
Works on behalf of the Board. 


(6) Port of Sydney. The entrance to Sydney Harbour, the principal port of New 
South Wales, is nearly a mile wide, and the depth of its navigable channel is not less than 
80 feet. Between the entrance, known as “ The Heads”, and the Harbour proper, a 
distance of 4 miles, there are two separate channels, cach 700 feet wide, the Western 
Channel not less than 43 feet deep (low water ordinary spring tides) and the Eastern 
Channel 40 feet deep. The foreshores, which have been reduced by reclamations, are 
152 miles in length and the total area of the port is 13,600 acres, or 21 square miles, of 
which about one-half has a depth of 30 feet or more at low water ordinary spring tide. 
The mean range of tides is 3 feet 6 inches. 


The wharves are situated in close proximity to the business centre of the city, 
about four or five miles from the Heads. Excluding ferry wharves and jetties used for 
private purposes, there are 64,676 feet of wharfage controlled by the Maritime Services 
Board and 9,928 fect of commercial wharfage privately owned. Ferry berths cover 
3,427 feet, and the total for all purposes is 78,031 feet. Depth of water at wharves is up 
to 40 feet. The principal wharves are leased to shipping companies whose vessels engage 
regularly in the trade of the port ; the remainder are reserved for vessels which visit the 
port occasionally. Special facilities for the storage .and handling of staple products 
such as wheat, wool, etc., are provided and modern plant has been installed for replenishing 
ships’ bunkers with oil or coal. 


The docking facilities comprise five large graving docks, four floating docks and 
eight patent slips. The Captain Cook Graving Dock, opened in March, 1945, is capable 
of accommodating the largest vessel afloat. 

The following table shows particulars of the finances of the Board in respect of the 
Port of Sydney for 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


MARITIME SERVICES BOARD : FINANCES OF THE PORT OF SYDNEY. 











{ &) 
Revenue, es Expenditure. 
' Potal Si 5 rari 
Year. Capital he ee Tonnage | uae ae i Surplus. 
Debt. and Ratesand | tration inking | 
Tranship- . Berthing Total. and Fund, | Total. 
ment . Mainten- | Exchange, (a) 


arg 
Rates. Charges. ance. etc. 





1938-39... |11,276,399! 773,501  38,180,1,155,627| 380,120, 536,781) 916,901; 238,726 

1945-46.. |11,048,854] 799,734. 170,766,1,420,187| 640,703} 550,957|1,191,660, 228,527 

1946-47.: |11,097,22T| 725,903 358,527|1,379,882 702,833, 540,240|1,243,073| 136,809 

1947-48. . |11,242,140) 759,014 167,406)1,446,779, 793,319; 530,159|1,323,478] 123,301 

1948~49.. |11,334,338] 821,376 182,360,1,569,157, 923,656; 517,715|1,441,371| 127,786 

1949-50.. |11,571,669] 925,144 229,092 eae siecae 526,171 7,483,681, 174,522 
4 

















(a) Excludes capital expenditure : 1938-39, £28,576 ; 1945-46, £77,395 3 1946-47, £153,854 ; 1947-48, 
£282,345; 1948-49, £221,227; 1949-50, £287,210. : 
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(c) Port of Newcastle. Newcastle Harbour is administered by the Maritime Services 
Board and an advisory committee consisting of five members appointed by the Governor. 
In regard to volume of shipping entered, Newcastle ranks second in importance in 
New South Wales and sixth in Australia. It is primarily a coal-loading port, and the 
proximity of the coal field has led to the establishment of important industries, including 
iron and steel works, in the district. Facilities are available for the shipment of wool, 
wheat and frozen meat, and a wharf is available for timber. 


The area used by shipping is about 570 acres, excluding the entrance to the harbour 
and the inner basin, which together cover an area of 162 acres. The width of the harbour 
at the entrance is 1,200 feet, and the navigable channel, with a depth of 25 feet 6 inches 
at low water, is 350 feet wide. Wharfage accommodation amounts to 19,900 feet, the 
Maritime Services Board controlling 6,720 feet, the Railways D2partment 7,000 feet, 
the Public Works Department 200 feet, and private shipping companies 2,600 feet, while 
tie-up berths and ferry and depot wharves comprise 3,400 feet. 


(d) Port Kembla. As from 3rd May, 1948, the Maritime Services Board assumed 
the administration and navigational control of Port Kembla, which had previously been 
administered by the New South Wales Department of Public Works. The Department 
will, however, continue to be the constructing authority in respect of works, dredging 
and maintenance. In respect of volume of shipping entered, Port Kembla ranks third 
in the ports of New South Wales, and about seventh in those of Australia. It has an 
area of approximately 330 acres, with depths ranging from 20 to 50 feet (low water ordinary 
spring tide), and wharfage accommodation has been provided for large ocean-going 
vessels. It is the port of the southern coalfields and for the expanding industrial area in 
and about Wollongong. 


(e) Other Ports. In addition to the ports of Sydney, Newcastle and Port Kembla, 
the Board controls 29 outports along the coastline of 609 miles. The shipping trade of 
these outports is relatively small. 


(ii) Port Charges. The port charges payable in respect of shipping and ships’ 
cargoes in New South Wales are imposed by the Commonwealth Government in terms 
of the Lighthouses Act and the Federal Navigation Act, and by the State authorities 
under the Navigation Act of New South Wales, the Harbour and Tonnage Rates Act, 
and the Sydney Harbour Trust Act. Since 1st February, 1936, the State enactments 
have been administered by the Maritime Services Board. The gross collections by the 
State authorities amounted to £2,005,371 in 1948-49 and £2,278,369 in 1949-50. These 
figures include the Port of Sydney revenue (see table above) and State navigation service 
collections (£436,214 in 1948-49 and £620,166 in 1949-50). Commonwealth Government 
revenue from light dues and navigation receipts, for the whole of Australia amounted 
to £202,574 in 1948-49 and £227,759 in 1949-50. 


2. Victoria.—(i) Melbourne Harbor Trust. (a) General. Information regarding the 
origin and constitution of this Trust, which controls the Port of Melbourne, appears in 
Official Year Book No. 12, p. 970 et seg. At 31st December, 1950, the sheds available 
for wharfage accommodation had a length of 20,093 feet, covering an area of 1,389,982 
square feet. The area of water in the bay and River Yarra under the control of the Trust 
is approximately 5,327 acres and the total length of wharves, piers and jetties in the port 
is 61,740 feet, giving an area of over 58 acres of wharfage, and 53,109 feet of effective 
berthing space. During 1950, work commenced on the River Entrance Docks project. 
which provides for the construction of 28 new deep water berths. Other work undertaken 
during the year provides for new berths at Appleton Dock (ultimately to have eighteen 
berths), Victoria Dock and South Wharf. The depths of water (low water ordinary spring 
tide) of main channels and at principal wharves are about 30 feet, the maximum being 
about 36 feet. 
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(b) Finances. 
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of the Trust during the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950 :— 


“The following table shows particulars of the financial operations 
































MELBOURNE HARBOR TRUST: FINANCES. 
(£.) 
Revenue. t Expenditure, 
Gross . mt : fa 
eA Deprecia- 
ness. age and | rotal, and Fund, } Renewals ere 
Toes | Mainten- |Exchange, Anan (a) (0) 
| |" ancy, ete. Account. 
1939 4,018,527 689,100! (eee 282,533} 270,650; 129,160) 837,577 6,322 
1946 3,973,100 701,591 961,037] 424,601, 244,890, 129,200] 958,009 3,028 
1947 3,9372709 819,425), 113,456, 399,641| 238,084) 123,940] 944,516] 168,940 
1948 3,820,203! 961, 925)T, 313,813! 471,039} 220,463} 134,230|1,037,152| 276,661 
1949 3,766,678 1,118,059'L471,221| 4 460,955] 190,056] 121,798|1,015,421} 455,800 
1950 SRTEP AS HAI ETTECTS 675,839] 187,582] 162,883|1,301,687] 469,387 





(a) Includes statutcry payments to Consolidated Revenue and Geelong Harbour Trust:—1939, £155,234; 
1946, £159,3183 1047, £182,851; 1948, £211,420; 1949, £242,612; 1950, £275,383. (b) Excludes capital 

ponies 11939, £128,567; 1946, £403,400; 1947, £375,705 3 1948, £393,240; 1949, £623,396; 1950, 
1,589,392. 


(ii) Geelong Harbor Trust. The Geelong Harbor Trust was constituted in 1905, 
and reconstituted in 1934 under the provisions of the Melbourne and Geelong Harbor 
Trusts Act 1934. The Trust is under the control of three Commissioners appointed 
by the Governor-in-Council. Revenue for the years 1949 and 1950 was £152,497 and 
£193,869 respectively, and revenue expenditure was £134,351 and £162,223. Payments 
made in respect of capital works amounted to £124,804 in 1949 and £120,000 in 1950, and 
loans outstanding at the end of each year amounted to £514,896 and £508,459. Depth 
of water available in Geelong harbour will, upon completion of dredging operations which 
in 1950 were well advanced, range from 32 to 37 feet (low water ordinary spring tide). 


(iii) Other Ports. Portland is the only Victorian port other than Melbourne and 
Geelong of more than minor importance. . 


3. Queensland.—{i) General. The ports of Queensland, except Brisbane and certain 
minor ports, are administered by Harbour Boards with members representing the towns 
and districts served by the ports. Brisbane and the minor ports are controlled by the 
State Treasury through the Department of Harbours and Marine, which supervises the 
engineering activities of the other ports. 


(ii) Brisbane. Brisbane accommodates comfortably, in its dredged and improved 
river, the largest vessels in the Australian trade. The main centres for shipping, 
although further downstream than formerly, because of the increasing size of vessels, 
are still within easy access of the city. The maximum depths (low water ordinary spring 
tide) of the shipping channel decrease from 32 feet in the North-West channel to 20 feet 


in the Bulimba Reach to Victoria Bridge section. Depths at wharves vary between 
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23 and 29 feet. Adequate dry-docking facilities are available. The finances of Brisbane 
Harbour for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 are shown below :— 


BRISBANE HARBOUR : FINANCES. 

















( £7000.) 
Revenue. Expenditure. 
Ge rancid otal | Creat 
: i lance. 
pees | grhaue | ob. | eae | “Raters | 
ani 
Redemption). 
1938-39 oie 1,179 165 173 36 112 |\(a) — 6 
1945-46 oi 1,086 146 | (b) 247 127 206 173 
1946-47 ai 1,163 149 171 133 212 132 
1947-48 oi I,219 153 222 126 209 145 
1948-49 i 1,256 190 209 162 250 104 
1949-50 oe 1,325 219 299 168 260 143 








(a) Overdraft. (b) Includes accumulated hire charges, etc., for dredging done for the Commcn- 
wealth Government, 

In addition to Brisbane Harbour, the Department of Harbours and Marine also 
controls the Brisbane Dry Dock, the Cairncross Dock, the Brisbane River, and ten smaller 
harbours not administered by Harbour Boards. 

(iii) Harbour Boards. Harbour Boards control the ports of “Bowen, Bundaberg, 
Cairns, Gladstone, Mackay, Rockhampton and Townsville. Finances for each port for 
the year 1950 are shown below, together with asummary for the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950, 


HARBOUR BOARDS, QUEENSLAND: FINANCES. 
(£.) 




















Expenditure 

Revenue. (eeauading Tae 
Loan 2 Surplus (+ 
Harbour Board. Indebted- | ypare. T anctnting oo 
ness. age and | iota, | Working | Interest Deficit{—). 

Harbour a". | Expenses.| and 

Dues. Redemp- 

tion). 
Bowen ie oe 293,090 | 16,851 | 26,695 | 11,643 | 25,876 j|+ 819 
Bundaberg... ise 31,512 1,576 3,342 3,728 5,155 {|— 1,813 
Cairns. . . 163,004 | 90,702 | 127,949 | 97,786 | 124,384 }+ 3,565 
Gladstone se me 105,067 | 15,574 | 40,304 | 22,564 | 39.355 [+ 949 
Mackay 2 ice 3545794 | 117,810 | 123,146 | 23,055 | 55,053 }-+ 68,003 
Rockhampton aa 528,637 | 25,366 | 32,970 | 27,510 | 33,921 |— 951 
Townsville .. «* 135,137 | 11,070 | 156,313 | 97,710 | 124,817 j+ 31.496 
Total, 1950 -. | 1,611,241 378,949 510,719 | 284,896 | 408,561 |-++ 102,158 
» 1949 —«« | 1,523,644 | 347,843 | 464,450 | 307,716 | 431,359 | 33,091 
» 1948 ++ | 1,477,076 | 280,360 | 371,987 | 213,700 | 364,118 |+ 7,869 
» 1947 -. | 1,481,213 | 234,872 | 328,464 | 205,572 | 330,022 |— 1,558 
» 1946 .. | 1,489,281 | 227,931 | 324,850 | 175,948 | 320,078 |+ 4,772 
» 1939 «| 1,548,144 | 249,510 | 401,439 | 139,752 | 343,083 | + 58,356 

















4. South Australia—The South Australian Harbours Board. All South Australian 
harbours are controlled by the South Australian Harbours Board, which consists of 
three Commissioners appointed by the Governor for a period of five years and eligible 
for re-appointment. The Board is responsible to the Minister of Marine for the discharge 
of ita dutics and functions, and controls about 60 ports, but at many of them there is little 
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or no shipping movement. The more important are Adelaide, Augusta, Lincoln, Pirie, 
Wallaroo and Whyalla. Maximum depths of water (low water ordinary spring tide) at 
the wharves of these ports range from 20 to 24 feet at Pirie to 35 feet at Adelaide (Outer 
Harbour). The following table shows the finances of the Board for 1938-39 and 1945-46 


to 1949-50. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN HARBOURS BOARD: FINANCES. 























ae : _ _ ¢&) 7 a 
Capital . Expenditure from Revenue. 

. Eapendi- —- = 7 Surplus (+) 

Year. tureto 30th’ Revenue.) es or 
June. ‘ Peper. ; Interest, Sineing Total. Deficit (—). 
3 ' ' \ a 2 

ere ee 

1938-39... l 7,861,905, 664,915 205,848, 326,719, 50,000) 582,567/-+ 82,348 

1945-46 .. | 8,224,568: 600,658  322,010' 301,583 22,696! 646,289/— 45,631 

1946-47 .. | 8,283,775! 747,071: 371,749, 288,833! 25,069] 685,651|-+ 61,420 

1947-48 8,367,780, 873,059, 386,459 281,517 27,585| 695,561|+ 177,498 

1948-49 8,456,041} 938,797 503,563. 281,110, — 30,356} 9 815,0291-+ 123,768 

1949-50 8,545,084] 1,050,742 583,965! 281,691) 33,327) 898,983]-+ 151,759 

{ 1 





5. Western Australia—{i) Fremantle Harbour Trust. Fremantle Harbour is 
controlled by a board of five Commissioners appointed by the Governor-in-Council. 
Maximum depth of water (low water ordinary spring tide) at the entrance to the harbour 
is 36 feet, and at the wharves 32 feet. The Jength of wharf berth accommodation is 
10,566 feet. 

Gross earnings for the year 1948-49 amounted to £1,030,816, working expenses to 
£633,175, interest £130,633, sinking fund £30,964, renewals fund £2,000, and payment 
of surplus cash to Consolidated Revenue £195,880. Corresponding figures for 1949-50 
were £1,243,046, £742,596, £117,791, £32,721, £2,000 and £311,468. The total amount 
debited to loan capital account at 30th June, 1950 was £2,976,677. 

(ii) Bunbury Harbour Board. The Bunbury Harbour Board consists of five members 
appointed by the Government. The depth of water at the entrance and at the wharf 
is 27 feet (low water ordinary spring tide). Berthage accommodation is 3,700 feet. 
Gross earnings in 1948-49 were £19,669, working expenses £29,083, and interest £28,969 
(1947-48, £22,818, £34,815, £28,363). The total amount debited to loan capital account 
at 30th June, 1949 was £776,646. . 

(iti) Other Ports. Only the ports of Fremantle and Bunbury in Western Australia 
are under the control of trusts, the remainder are Government operated. Of these, 
Albany, Carnarvon and Geraldton and Onslow have the largest amount of shipping 
movement. 


6. Tasmania.—T here are seven Marine Boards and two Harbour Trusts in Tasmania. 
The Marine Boards control the ports of Hobart, Launceston, Circular Head, Burnie and 
Table Cape, Devonport, Strahan, and King Island (Currie), and the Harbour Trusts 
those of Smithton and Leven. Aggregate receipts of revenue accounts of all these 
authorities during the year 1948-49 were £368,751 and expenditures £318,528, including 
loan charges £56,252. Corresponding figures for 1949-50 were £385,506, £397,469 
and £61,973. The total receipts of the Hobart Marine Board during 1948-49 were 
£147,901, loan charges £2,351 and total expenditure £122,669. Corresponding figures 
for 1949-50 were £144,914, £6,186, and £141,523. Launceston Marine Board reccipts 
during 1948-49 amounted to £83,927, loan charges to £9,893 and total expenditure to 
£83,927. The figures for 1949-50 were, respectively, £86,639, £9,893 and £86,639. Loan 
indebtedness of a}} Marine Boards and Trusts at 30th June, 1950 was £1,179,480, of which 
£279,620 was in respect of Hobart and £81,431 in respect of Launceston. 

Hobart, Lannceston, Burnie and Devonport are the principal ports of Tasmania. 
In addition to their interstate and intra-state traffic, there is also considerable oversea 
shipping. Depths of water at wharves vary, in general, between 16 and 34 feet (low 
water ordinary spring tide), but at Hobart there is a depth of water of from 30 to 52 feet. 
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§ 7. Fire Brigades. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) General. A Board of Fire Commissioners, consisting of 
eight members, operates under the Fire Brigades Act 1909-1949, and 151 fire districts 
had been constituted at the end of 1950. The cost of maintenance of fire brigades has 
been borne in proportions of quarter, quarter, and half by the Government, the muni- 
cipalities, and the’ insurance companics concerned, the expenditure so regulated that 
the proportion payable by the councils in a fire district should not, except in special 
circumstances, exceed the amount obtainable from }d. in the £1 rate on the unimproved 
capital value of.ratable land in the fire district. In June, 1949 legislation was 
introduced (i) increasing the limit of the Board’s borrowing power from £250,000 to 
£500,000, (ii) providing for the varying of the maximum rate that may be levied by 
councils, and (iii) altering thé basis of contributions so that from 1st January, 1950 local 
councils and the Government will each pay one-eighth and the insurance companies three- 
quarters. 


Other legislation, introduced in September, 1949 to improve and modernize the 
law dealing with the prevention of bush fires and to build up the organization of the bush 
fire-fighting services, provided for the establishment of Fire Regions and a Bush Fire 
Fighting Fund to be financed frem contributions by the Government, councils 
and insurance companies in the proportion of one-quarter, one-qnarter and one-half, 
respectively. The contribution of any council shall not exceed one-twentieth of a penny 
in the £1 on the unimproved capital value of ratable land in the area of the council not 
being land within a fire district constituted under the Fire Brigades Act 1909-1949. 


(ii) Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales. At 31st December, 1950 
the authorized strength of the Fire Brigade throughout the fire districts of New South 
Wales was 292 officers and 823 permanent, 2,039 volunteer, and 1,924 reserve firemen. 
Corresponding figures for the Sydney Fire District were 240, 774, 321 and 778. The 
revenue for the year 1950 (figures for the year 1949 in parentheses) was £1,096,617 
(£929,610), made up as follows :—From the Government, £134,401 (£226,205); muni- 
cipalities and shires, £134,401 (£226,205); fire insurance companies and firms, £806,406 
(£452,410); and from other sources, £21,409 (£24,790). The disbursements for the year 
were £1,087,606 (£1,030,269). 


2. Victoria.—(i) General. The Fire Brigades Act of 1928 provided for a Metropolitan 
Fire Brigades Board and a Country Fire Brigades Board each consisting of nine members, 
{n December, 1944 the latter Board was superseded by the Country Fire Authority 
under an Act of that title, and the number of members was increased to ten. The income 
of each Board is derived in equal proportions from the Treasury, the municipalities and 
insurance companies. 


(ii) Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board. On 30th June, 1950 the Board had under 
its control 42 stations, 580 permanent staff, 162 special service and clerical, etc. staff, 
and 20 partially-paid firemen. The total receipts for 1949-50 (1948-49 in parentheses) 
were £583,867 (£383,702), comprising contributions £470,179 (£279,764), receipts for 
services £66,419 (£68,350), and interest and sundries £47,269 (£35,588). The expenditure 
was £525,954 (£373,526). 


(iii) Country Fire Authority. This authority, constituted in 1944, is responsible 
for the prevention and suppression of fires in the “‘ country area of Victoria ”, which 
embraces the whole of the State outside the metropolitan fire district, excluding State 
forests and certain crown lands. The country area has been divided into 24 fire control 
regions, three of which (Ballarat, Bendigo and Geelong) are wholly urban and the 
remainder mixed urban and rural. At 30th June, 1950 there were 171 municipal coun- 
cils and 126 insurance companies included in the operation of the Act, and 194 urban and 
940 rural fire brigades. The effective registered strength of the brigades was 73,717 
members. 


The receipts for the year 1949-50 (1948-49 in parenthesis) amounted to £135,445 
(£115,623). Total expenditure other than Joan amounted to £135,069 (£115,574). 
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3. Queensland.—{i) General. The Acts of 1920-1931 made provision for the retention 
of existing fire districts, and for the constitution of new districts. For each district 
there must be a Fire Brigades Board consisting of seven members, and the cost of 
maintenance of each brigade is proportioned as follows:—The Treasury two-sevenths, 
insurance companies three-sevenths, and local authorities two-sevenths. All volunteer 
fire brigades in a district must be registered. 


(ii) Fire Brigades Boards. At 30th June, 1950 there were 63 Fire Brigades Boards. 
The total number of stations was 105, and full-time staff numbered 463, including 13 
administrative, 84 officers and 351 firemen. Workshop staff numbered 15. Part-time 
staff numbered 571, including 63 administrative, 84 officers and 424 firemen. Volunteers 
numbered 370. ‘The total revenue for the year 1949-50 (figures for 1948-49 in parentheses) 
was £396,182 (£308,391), received mainly from the following sources—Government 
£95,312 (£77,681), local authorities £94,971 (£78,053), msurance companies £142,873 
(£117,160), and loans (Government and other) £47,967 (£20,012). The total expenditure 
for the year was £386,760 (£317,689), the chief items being salaries and wages £233,467 
(£212,009), and interest and redemption of loans £34,235 (£24,556). 


4. South Australia.—The Fire Brigades Act 1936-1944 provides for a board of five 
members, and the expenses and maintenance of brigades are defrayed in the proportion of 
two-ninths by the Treasury, five-ninths by insurance companies, and two-ninths by the 
municipalities concerned. The contribution of the Treasury, however, is limited to 
£10,000 and if two-ninths of the expenses and maintenance exceeds this amount, five- 
sevenths of the excess is contributed by the insurance companies and two-sevenths by the 
municipalities. At 30th June, 1950 there were altogether 34 fire brigade stations, 
of which 12 were metropolitan and 22 country. 


The authorized strength of the permanent staff was 329, including 233 officers and 
men and 77 country auxiliary firemen. The total revenue for the years 1948-49 and 
1949-50 was £129,312 and £166,783 respectively, the latter figure being made up as 
follows :—insurance companies £104,310, Treasury £21,144, and municipalities £41,329. 


5. Western Australia.—In 1942 certain Municipal and Road Board Districts were 
constituted fire districts under the control of the Western Australian Fire Brigades 
Board. There were 27 at 30th June, 1950. The income of the Board is derived in 
the proportion of two-ninths from the Government, two-ninths from Local Government 
Authorities, and five-ninths from insurance companies. The number of local government 
authorities and insurance companies who contributed numbered 52 and 113 respectively. 
The brigades throughout the State controlled by the Western Australian Fire Brigades 
Board at 30th September, 1950 numbered 43, with a staff of 1,173, including 210 per- 
manent officers and firemen and 947 volunteer brigade officers and firemen. In addition, 
there were at 30th June, 1950, 394 registered bush fire brigades sponsored by loca] authori- 
ties under the Bush Fires Act 1937-1950. <A Rural Fire Prevention Advisory Committee, 
acts in an advisory capacity. The revenue for the year ended 30th September, 1949 was 
£127,395 and the expenditure £134,571. Corresponding figures for the year ended 
September, 1950 were £156,548 and £149,144. 


6. Tasmania.—The Fire Brigades Act 1945 provided for the creation of the Fire 
Brigades Commission of Tasmania to co-ordinate the activities of the 22 existing Fire 
Brigades Boards, while leaving the responsibility for individual control and management 
with the Boards. The Commission consists of five members nominated or elected by the 
Fire Brigades Boards and one member nominated by the Minister. Contributions 
towards the cost of operations remain on the old basis of one-third each from the Treasury, 
the municipalities and the insurance companies concerned. The cost for the year 1948-49 
amounted to £33,409 and for 1949-50 to £35,953. There were at 30th June, 1950, 27 
stations amongst the 22 brigades, and their aggregate staffs numbered 398, including 68 
permanent officers and 306 partially-paid firemen, including officers. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
PRIVATE FINANCE. 


Norre.—This chapter, for convenience, has been sub-divided into seven sections as 
follows :— 
Currency; Tanking, including Savings Banks; Companies; Insurance; 
Fricndly Societies; Probates and Letters of Administration; and Lotteries, 
Totalizators and Investments with Bookmakers. 


A. CURRENCY, 
§ 1. General. 


The Australian monetary system is based on the British system of which the unit 
is the pound (£) divided into 20 shillings (s.) each of 12 pence (d.). When the Australian 
currency was introduced in 1909 the Australian pound was specified as equivalent to 
123.27447 grains of gold '’/,,. ths fine or 113.002 grains of fine gold and, until the de- 
pression in 1930, was identical with the pound sterling. There was a gradual depreciation 
of the Australian pound in terms of sterling from the beginning of 1930 until 3rd December, 
1931, when it was stabilized at the rate of £125 Australian = £100 sterling. This 
relationship has been maintained until the present time. Following the depreciation, 
no action was taken to define the value of the Australian pound in terms of gold until 5th 
August, 1947, when the Australian Government advised the International Monetary 
Fund, in terms of the agreement, that the par value of the Australian pound was 2.86507 
grammes (44.2148 grains) of fine gold. From 19th September, 1949 this was reduced to 
T-99062 grammes (30.720 grains) of fine gold. 

When the Commonwealth was established in 1901, the currency in Australia consisted 
of United Kingdom gold, silver and bronze coins, notes issued by the banks, 
and Queensland Treasury notes. Queensland Treasury notes were in circulation in 
Queensland only, having superseded bank notes in that State after the 1893 crisis. Under 
the Commonwealth Constitution the control of currency, coinage and legal tender and the 
issue of paper money were vested in the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth assumed 
these powers by enacting the Coinage Act 1909 and the Australian Notes Act 1910. 


§ 2. Coinage. 

1. Coins in Circulation Brief historical notes relating to the Australian Coinage 
are given in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 557 and 558. The gross weight, diameter, 
thickness and metal composition of coins in circulation at 30th June, 1951 are described 
in the following table :-— . 

AUSTRALIAN COINS IN CIRCULATION AT 30th JUNE, 1951. 




















Metal Composition. 
Denomination. Weight. Diameter. | Thickness. 
Metal. Proportion. 
a Milli- Milli- : 
Grains. eatieas icteea: Per cent. 
Silver es 92.5 
Crown (58.) «. | 436.36 38.38 3.00 Copper ae 73 
Old Issue— 

Silver ee 92.5 
Florin (2s.) es 174-54 28.68 2.14 Copper ae 7-5 

Shilling (18.) me 87.27 23.83 1.83 ) | New Issue(a)— 
Sixpence (6d.) a 43.63 19.35 r.4c Silver oe 50.0 
Threepence (3d.)_.. 21.81 16.13 1.04 Copper is 40.0 
Nickel ha 5.0 
Zine sae 5.0 
Copper in 95-5 
é Tin i 3.0 
Penny (1d.) Pay 145.83 30.81 2.03 a. - Te 
Halfpenny (4d.).. 87.50 25.48 1.62 Copper . 97.0 
{ Tin ise 0.5 
: Zine aa 2.5 





(a) Issued efter rst July, 1947 (Coins dated 1946 and later). 
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The silver coins issued prior to July, 1947 have a millesimal fineness of 925 (thirty- 
seven fortieths silver and three fortieths alloy) and those issued after 1st July, 1947 
(dated 1946 and later) have a millesimal fineness of 500 (one half silver and one half alloy). 

Australian coins are legal tender in Papua, New Guinea, Norfolk Island and Nauru. 

From 1910 to 1916 Australian coins were minted in England by the Royal Mint, 
London, and the Mint, Birmingham Ltd., and in 1916 and 1917 by the Indian Mints. 
The minting of Australian coins was undertaken by the Australian Mints from 1916 and 
coins have been minted at the Melbourne branch of the Royal Mint from 1916 to the 
present time, at the Sydney branch from 1919 until that Mint closed in 1926 and at the 
Perth branch in 1922 and since 1940. 

During the 1939-45 War the two Australian mints were unable to meet the demand 
for Australian coins and some coins were minted at’ mints in the United States of America 
and India. Details of Australian coins obtained from each mint to 30th June, 1951, are 
given in the following table :— : 


AUSTRALIAN COINS OBTAINED FROM MINTS FROM 1919 TO 30th JUNE, 1951. 
( £7009.) 





























. { ‘ 
i . se Six- Three- Half- 
Mint. ‘ es one ening: pence.-| pence. Ponty: penny. | Total. 
fe : 6d. 3d. : dd. 
Australia— ' | | 
Melbourne .. os 276 | 19,572, 3,686 2,217 2,626 | 796 | 204| 29,377 
Perth oe Bo ieee aL 66, OTE 885 196 817 
Sydney 28 <2 os 169 ' 78 140 36: 18 47 488 
United Kingdom— : ! ; 
London -_ ais aie 745 | 550 210 185) 33 ' 13 1,736 
Birmingham e eo 125 25 wel a Fes 2I j 9 180 
India— ; | 
Calcutta aA oi ae a es ae oe 46; 23 69 
Bombay Ss ae | sin ae | as et | 75 25 100 
United States of America— , | 
San Francisco oot < 2,800 1,400 325 600 ne ra 5,125 
Denver an Settee Se s 475 400 sh, |e 875 
Total .. oe 276} 23,411 | 5,805 | 3,367! 3,847 | 1.544 517 | 38,767 








2. Issues of Australian Coins.—The total issues and withdrawals of Australian 
silver and bronze coins since 1910 are set out in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN COINS: SILVER AND BRONZE COIN ISSUED AND WITHDRAWN. 








ae S (£.) 
Silver. Bronze. 
Year. l ‘ ; ; Three- Half- 
Crown, . Florin. | Shilling. | Sixpence. Penny. 
8. 28. 18. 6d. sa Te Total. zd: er ney Total. 





Issued— : i 


1g10_—s to. ! 
1941 .. | 275,600, 6,306,100)2,19I,100} 1,224,400/1,210,500/1I,207,700, 551,033; 185,785] 736,818 
1941-42... si 1,505,800} 69,000 53,000] 64,400] 1,692,200! 57,230! 20,270} 77,500 
3,090,600, 781,000; 724,200] 439,400) 5,035,200, 126,380/ 25,100] 151,480 


1942-43... ne : 
ia . oe _ 2,615,000, 650,000; 200,000] 759,400) 4,224,400 206,210! 77,800; 284,010 
1944-45... } 1,343,000} 978,800} 352,400] 150,000} 2,824,200, 96,340) 1,500) 97,840 
1945-46.. 1,473,400 aa . ss 1,473,400) 30,170) 25,310] 55,480 
1946-47... | i ; are i ae o- ee acs 7:470| 22,710 30,180 
1947-48... iste 5,120,200, 557,000 250,600] 216,400] 6,144,200{ 72,330] 31,290] 103,620 
1948-49.. os | 820,000; 219,000; 195,600; 239,200] 1,473,800; 113,350} 52,610 165,960 
1949-50.. os 130,000| 359:400 256,800; 332,000] 1,078,200; 92,430 §7,060! 149,490 
1950-51... 1,006,800 es II0,400| 436,000} 1,553,200] 291,050 17,016| 208,066 





Total .. | _275,600|23,440,900 5,805,300] 3,367,400 3,847,300|36,706,500!1,543,.993] 516,451 /2,060,444 
Withdrawn—~ ! 






































Ig10 sito 
1949 ++ 4 3,649,820] 512,010 35,340 133)44.249,143)(0) 3,651 |(c) 19 3,670 
1949-50.6 ; +s 973,014 866 265 243,(4) 974,409) 89 28 117 
1950-51... ae 1,012,862 9,018 202 167 |@1,022,316 74) 20° 94 
Total .. ++ _ | 5,635,696) 521,894! 35,807 543) 6,245,868} 3,814 67; 3,882 
Net Issues 
to =. 30th | 
June, 1951! 275,600(17,775,20415,283,406{ 3,331,593 3,846,757 (30,460,63211,540,179| 516,38412,056,563 





(a) Includes the following amounts for which denominations are not available—1910 to 1949, £51,840; 
1949-50, £21; 1950-51, £67. (b) Includes half-pence to 30th June, 1948. (c) Included with 


pence to 30th June, 1948. m 
Coin withdrawn between 1947 and 1951 included a considerable quantity of silver 


coin withdrawn for recoinage. 
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3. Legal Tender.—Imperial gold coins of the specified weight and fineness are legal 
tender in Australia for any amount. Australian silver coins aro. legal tender for any 
amount not exceeding forty shillings and Australian bronze coins are legal tender for 
any amount not exceeding one shilling. 


4. Profits om Coinage of Siver and Bronze.—Australian silver and bronze coins are 
token coins and, as the face value of the coins is greater than the value of the 
bullion they contain, a profit is made from their issue. This profit forms part of the 
Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue. In the following table details are given of the 
value of coins issued, the cost of bullion, the cost of minting and sundry expenses con- 
nected with the issue, and the profits made on the issue of coins during the years 
1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. 


AUSTRALIAN SILVER AND BRONZE COINS: PROFITS FROM ISSUE. 



































(£.) 
Cost of 
Loss on “sii 

y ri Cost of . Minting 

Year. Coin Issued. , C Gross Profit. 8, | Net Profit. 

ear om issue | Bullion. withdrawn. ross Pro: ad Suey c a 

Sitver Corn. 
1938-39 219,600 81,314 (6) 138,286 18,459 119,827 
1946~47(c) oe os (b) ee 245,051 | —245,051 
1947-48 6,144,200 | 2,681,284 961,679] 2,501,237 114,638 2,386,599 
1948-49 1,473,800 545,868 183,941! 743,991 78,856 665,135 
1949-50 1,078,200 592,900 |d —523,275| 1,008,575 117,879 890,696 
1950-51 1,553,200 | 860,019 348] 692,833 | 158,457 534,376 
Bronze Corn, 
1938-39 41,800 7,838 (b) 33,962 26,025 7,937 
1946-47 30,180 7714 (b) 22,466 27,332 — 4,866 
1947-48 103,620 35,868 107 67,645 67,518 127 
1948-49 165.960 58,404 90 107,466 132,766 — 25,300 
1949-50 149,490 63,487 71 85,932 | 122,660 — 36,728 
1950-51 208,066 100,875 47.|  107,144°| 142,848 35,704 
. ToraL. 

1938-39 261,400 89,152 () 172,248 | 44,484 127,764 
1946-47(c) 30,180 7714 (d) 22,406 , 272,383 | —249,917 
1947-48 6,247,820 | 2,717,152 961,786 | 2,568,882 | 182,156 2,386,726 
1948-49 1,639,760 | 604,272 | 184,031 | 851,457 | 211,622 639,835 
1949-50 1,227,690 656,387 | —523,204 | 1,094,507 240,539 853,968 
1950-51 1,761,266 | 960,804 395 | 799,977 | 301,305 498,672 








(a) Face value of coin less value of bullion recovered. 
Sundry Charges. 
fesued until 1947-48. 


(6) Included with Cost of Minting and 


{c) During 1946-47 a considerable quantity of new silver was minted but not 


The cost of minting this coin is included in 1946~47. 


1948-49 silver in coin withdrawn was brought to account as bullion at a nominal value. 


(d) In 1947-48 and 


In 1949~50 an 


adjustment was made to bring this value to the face value of the coin withdrawn. This adjustment and a 
consequent adjustment for an increase in the cost of bullion in coin issued during 1947-48, 1948-49 and 
1949-50 are included in this figure. (e) Minus sign (—) denotes a loss. 

5. Australian Mints.—(i) General. Soon after the discovery of gold in Australia 
a branch of the Royal Mint was established in Sydney. The formal opening took place 
on 14th May, 1855. The Melbourne branch was opened on 12th June, 1872, and the 
Perth branch on zoth June, 1899. The States of New South Wales, Victoria and Western 
Australia provided an annual endowment in return for which the mint receipts were 
paid to the respective State Treasuries. Owing to losses incurred in its operations, 
the Sydney branch was closed at the end of 1926. 


Since their establishment, the Australian branches of the Royal Mint have been 
primarily concerned with the refining of gold, minting of Imperial gold coins and the 
production of bars and ingots of gold bullion for export. The minting of Imperial gold 
coins waa discontinued in September, 1931. In 1916 the Melbourne branch took over 
the minting of Australian silver and bronze coins from the Royal Mint, London. 
Australian coins were also minted at the Sydney Mint from 1919 to 1926 and at the Perth 
Mint in 1922 and from 1940 to the present time. The Melbourne branch has also minted 
token coins for the Territory of New Guinea and for New Zealand. 
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(ii) Gold Receipts and Issues. (a) Receipts. The receipts of gold during 1949, 
1950 and 1951 and the aggregate at each mint to the end of 1951 were aa follows :-— 


AUSTRALIAN MINTS: RECEIPTS OF GOLD. 





Deposits during year (0z.)(a)— TRIBE) ONG SE 375%, 




















Mint. Quantity (Oz.) 
1949. 1950. 1951. Gross. Fine. 
Sydney(b) es oe = 42,082,928 36,907,045 
Melbourne. -. | 284,422 | 318,832 | 280,958 | 48,120,530 | 42,601,349 
Perth ae a 899,269 829,845 863,464 | 53,750,660 | 42,504,437 
Total... .. | 1,183,691 | 1,148,677 | 1,153,422 |143,954,118 [122,012,813 





(a) Gross weight. {6) To end of 1926, when the mint was closed. 


(b) Issues. The Australian mints issue gold bullion for the use of local manufacturers 
(jewellers, dentists, etc.), and for export. Since September, 1931, when the United 
Kingdom departed from the gold standard, tho minting of gold coins by Australian 
mints has ceased, Australian exports of gold are mainly in the form of 400-02. ingots, 
but in earlier years a considerable amount of gold was shipped to India in 10-0z. bara. 
Since early in the 1939-45 War all gold has been acquired by the Commonwealth 
Bank and the export and use of gold has been subject to regulation by the Commonwealth 


Government. The issues during the years 1949 to 1951, and the total to the end of 1951, 
ace shown in tho table below :— 


AUSTRALIAN MINTS: ISSUES OF GOLD. 











(£.) 
Mint. 
Year and Item, 
Sydney. Melbourne. Perth, Total. 
(i) Bullion (@)— . 

1949 .- ne oe be 603,929 2,770,360 3374,289 
1950 .. on o . 590,627 2,580,512 3,171,139 
IQ5I .. ie or a 592,483 2,631,839 3,224,322 

Aggregate to 30th June, 

- T1951 . . | 7,574,408 | 32,722,296 | 73,830,506 | 114,127,210 








(ii) Coin(d)— 
Aggregate to 30th June, 


195I— 
Sovereigns — «+ | 144,435,550 | 147,283,131 | 106,384,197 | 398,102,878 
Half-sovereigns .. 4,781,000 946,780 367,338 6,095,118 





Aggregate to 30th June, 

















1951 ee ++ | 149,216,550 | 148,229,911 | 106,751,535 | 404,197,996 
Total Gold Issued to 
30th June, 1951 —.._ | 156,790,958 | 180,952,207 | 180,582,041 | 518,325,206 
(a) Value expressed at £3 173. rofd. per standard ounce. (8) Gold coin has not been issued since 


September, 1931. 
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6. Price of Gold.—The following table shows the average prices of gold and the 
average value of the sovereign in London and Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1941-42 
to 1950-51. The average price of gold in Australia is based on the Commonwealth 
Bank’s buying price for gold lodged with the mints. 


PRICE OF GOLD: LONDON AND AUSTRALIA. 


























London. | Australia. 
Period. Sovereign. 
peebin price Averses yelue eversne price 
er tine 02, Q overeign. - , Fey 

x en Average value, Pu eee 

fstg. s. d Estg. s. d. £A. s. d. £A. a d % 
1938-39 a 769 Iq 7 929 2300 II5.0 
1941~42 = 8&8 8 oO 1.19 7 IO Il 4 28 7 142.9 
1942~43 ors 8 8 o I19 7 10 9 0 2 8 o 140.0 
1943-44 i 8 8 o Ir19 7 Io 9 Oo 28 o 140.0 
1944-45 - 8 8 3 “119 7 Io II 10 289 143.8 
1945~46 sf 8 12 3 207 IoI5 3 210 0 150.0 
1946-47 ay 8 12 3 207 IO 15 3 210 0 150.0 
1947-48 oe 812 3 207 IO 15 3 210 0 150.0 
1948-49 ae 812 3 207 10 15 3 210 0 150.0 
1949-50 wd Il II 2 214 5 14 8 Io 3 7 3 236.3 
1950-51 .. | .12 8 o 218 5§ I5 9 10 312 0 260.0 

§ 3. Notes. 


1. Getteral.—Brief historical notes relating to the circulation and issue of notes in 
Australia are given in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 561 and 562. The issue of notes 
intended for circulation as money by any person, bank or State other than by the Com- 
monwealth Bank is prohibited. 


2. The Australian Note Issue.—(i) General. Notes in circulation in Australia are 
issued by the Commonwealth Bank through the Note Issue Department. The Bank is 
authorized to issue Australian notes in denominations of 5s., 10s., £1, £5, £10 and any 
multiple of £10. The Commonwealth Bank is not required to hold a specific reserve in 
gold against the note issue, but the assets of the Note Issue Department must be held or 
invested in gold, on deposit with any bank or in securities of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, the Commonwealth or a State. All profits of the Note Issue Depart- 
ment, with the exception of an amount not exceeding £500,000 each year which may be 
paid to the other departments or divisions of the Commonwealth Bank, are paid to the 
Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Australian notes are legal tender to any amount within Australia and have been 
issued in denominations of 10s., £1, £5, £10, £20, £50, £100 and £1,000. 
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(ii) Australian Notes in Circulation. Particulars of the average values of notea in 
circulation for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are given in the following 
table :— 

AUSTRALIAN NOTE ISSUE. 


( £7090.) | 








Average of monthly statements for year— 








t 
| 
f 
Denomination. | 
' 
f 
ha 














] t 
1938-39. 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 

Sa So 2 \ 4 ye { 
Ios. .. is 4,141 7,912 8,268 | 8,309 - 8,496 8,919 
fr... 35 21,124} 68,161 65,356 64,710 65,695 | 67,841 
£5 .. fe 11,718} 78,814' 77,663 | 81,170 90,561 106,063 
£10 .. eae 5,126: 44,004! 46,216' 49,438 | 57,871 70,671 
£20 .. ane lil 9: 8' 8. 8 : 8 
£50 .. me 1,259 | 103 85 76 69 , 65 
£100.. Ae 2,238 ! 183 | 163 ' 139 81 69 
£1,000 1 2,855 | 453 | 547 i 505 sol 447 
Held by Banks 153454 | 18,895 | ‘e2.t06" 24,831 27,895 | 32,478 
Held by Public 33; 118 | 180,744 | 176,010 1791524 | 195,106 | 221,605 
Total .. “48,572 | 199,639 | 198,306 204,355 223,001 254,083 








(iii) Commonwealth Bank—Note Issue Department. The following statement ahows 
particulars of liabilities and assets of the Note Issue Department of the Commonwealth 
Bank as at 30th June, 1950 and 1951. 


NOTE ISSUE DEPARTMENT: LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 30th JUNE. 
( £7008.) 











' 
Notes on Issue(a) .. | 231,270 


275,221 Goid aia old and Bolances ‘ 
Special Reserve— 


Liabilities. 1950. 0 |e 1951. | as Assets. : 1950. 1951. 
| held abroad (in- ; 




















Premium on is cluding moncy at 
sold... 45755 45755 short call) .. | 80,409 | 135,553 
Other Liabilities(a a). 2,362 2,364 | Government Securi- ' 
| | ties (including 
| | Commonwealth | 
Treasury _— Bills) | 157,847 | 146,719 
' Other Assets seri 131 | 68 
{ i 
Total Liabilities .. | 238,387 | 282,340 Total Assets... i 238,387 282,340 








(a) Notes of a denomination not exceeding one pound which have been on issue for more than twenty 
years, and notes of a denomination exceeding one pound which have been on issue for more than 40 years 
are not included in the item “‘ Notes on Issue ’’ but are included in the item “‘ Other Liabilities ’’. 


All the net profits of the Note Issue Department, except £2,000,000 paid between 
1926 and 1933 to the capital account of the Rural Credits Department, £1,200,000 paid 
between 1943 and 1951 to the capital of the Mortgage Bank Department and an amount 
not exceeding £500,000 each year that may be paid to the other departments or division 
of the Bank from 1951, are paid to the Commonwealth Treasury. In 1949-50 the net 
profits of the Note Issue Department amounted to £4,333,000 of which £4,183,000 was 
paid to the Commonwealth Treasury and £150,000 to the capital account of the Mortgage 
Bank Department. In 1950-51 the net profits amounted to £3,544,000 of which £3,394,000 
was paid to the Commonwealth Treasury and £150,000 to the capital account of the 
Mortgage Bank Department. 
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§ 4. Legal Tender Extant. 


Accurate information regarding the amount of legal tender in circulation is not 
available, but: the following table provides an estimate of the amount of legal tender 
extant about the middle of the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951. 


ESTIMATED LEGAL TENDER EXTANT: AUSTRALIA. 























( £7609.) 
i { if eee a a eas 
| 1 | 1 
Particulars. ! 1030: | 1947. 1948. ; 1949. 1950. 195!. 
po MP oy ' 
‘ } ; 
Australian Notes(b)— i i | H 
Held by Banks .. .. | 14,829 | 19,037 | 22,766; 23,744 | 28,068 | 35,130 
Held by Public .. «. {| 32,706 | 183,643 | 173,839 | 189.1II | 203,245 | 240,140 
Coin(c}— | | A 
Gold(d)—Held by Banks(e) “794 81 82, 86 . QI 95 
Held by Public j «|. Peel? ota. «8 es 
Silver—Held by Banks(e) | 2,508 | 5,168 | 6,720] 6,8031 6,551 5,889 
Held by Public .. , 6,830 | 21,058 22,236 | 22,712 | 23,013 | 24,106 
Bronze—Held by Banks(e) 132 | 169 | 162 | 143 |° 175 161 
Held by Public 52m} 4,260 | 1,377 1,556 1,674 1,896 
\ ; ' 
| ui ' 
Total .- +» | 57,600 | 230,416 227,176 | 244,155 | 262,817 | 307,417 


U ' , 5 








(a) Prior to 1947 withdrawals of coin were negligible and no allowance has been made for coin with- 
drawn in the estimates for the year 1939. (6) Last Monday in June, in 1939. Last Wednesday in 
June thereafter. (c) See paragraph below. No allowance hag been made for coin lost or destroyed 
which, during the war years, may have been considerable. (d) Value—one sovereign equals £1. 
(e) At 30th June. > 

The figures shown above for silver coin represent the net issues of Australian silver 
coin less the excess of exports of Australian coins over the reimports of Australian coins. 
The amount of British coin in circulation in Australia is negligible, and, as it is not possible 
to ascertain accurately its volume, no allowance has been made for it. The figures 
shown for bronze coins refer to the total issues of Australian coin, the small amount of 
British coin in circulation being disregarded. 


B. BANKING. 
§ 1. Cheque-Paying Banks. 


1. Banking Legislation.—({i) Commonwealth Legislation. Under Section 51 of the 
Commonwealth Constitution the Commonwealth Parliament has power to legislate with 
respect to ‘‘ Banking, other than State banking, also State banking extending beyond 
the limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper 
money”. The principal Commonwealth Acts at present in force relating to Banking are— 

(a) The Commonwealth Bank Act 1945-1951 which replaced the Commonwealth 
Bank Act 1911-1943, and provides for the constitution and management 
of the Commonwealth Bank and Commonwealth Savings Bank and the 
management of the Australian note issue; and 

(6) The Banking Act 1945, which provides for the regulation of banking and for 
the protection of the currency and the public credit of the Common- 
wealth. 


The Banking Act 1945 was assented to on 3rd August, 1945, and came into operation 
on 21st August, 1945. It applies to all banks, except State Banks, operating in Australia 
or Territories of the Commonwealth. The objects of the Act are :—(a) To provide a legal 
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framework, uniform throughout Australia, for regulating the banking system; (b) to 
safeguard depositors of the banks from loss; (c) to provide for the co-ordination of 
banking policy under the direction of the Commonwealth Bank ; (d) to control the volume 
of credit in circulation and bank interest rates ; (e) to mobilize and to provide machinery 
for the control of the foreign exchange and gold resources of the Australian economy. A 
summary of the main provisions of the Act is given in Official Year Book No. 37, page 565. 


The Banking Act 1947 which was assented to on 27th November, 1947, provided for 
the acqvisition by the Commonwealth Bank of the Australian business and assets of the 
private banks operating in Australia, and for the prohibition of private banks from carry- 
ing on banking business in Australia. The Act did not apply to State banks or savings 
banks. For a summary of the main provisions of the Act see Official Year Book No. 
37, pages 566 and 567. The validity of this Act was challenged in the High Court by the 
private banks and the States of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia, and, 
in a majority judgment delivered on 11th August, 1948, the Court held that certain vital 
sections were invalid. An appeal to the Privy Council against part of this judgment 
was dismissed and the Act was repealed by the Commonwealth Bank Act 1951. 


(ii) State Legislation. State banking legislation relates to the incorporation of banks 
and the constitution and management of State banks. The Acts under which the various 
banks are incorporated differ. While some of the older banks were incorporated by special 
Act or Charter, e.g., the Bank of New South Wales by Act of Council 1817, The Bank of 
Australasia by Royal Charter, The Bank of Adelaide by Act of the South Australian 
Parliament, and the Bank of New Zealand by Act of the General Assembly of New Zealand, 
most of the banks are incorporated under a Companies Act of the States or the United 
Kingdom. This is also the case with those banks which were reconstructed after the 
crisis of 1893. State banks constituted under State Acts transacting general banking 
business are the Rural Bank of New South Wales, The State Bank of South Australia 
and The Rural and Industries Bank of Western Australia. 


2. Royal Commission on Monetary and Banking Systems—A Royal Commission 
was appointed by the Commonwealth Government in November, 1935 to inquire into 
the monetary and banking systems in operation in Australia and to report whether 
any, and if so what, altcrations were desirable in the interests of the people of Australia 
as a whole, and the manner in which any such alterations should be effected. The 
Commission presented its report on 15th July, 1937, and a summary of the recommen- 
dations appears in Officia) Year Book No. 31, p. 1010. 


3. Presentation of Banking Statistics —Because of the different purposes they serve 
in the Australian financial system Australian cheque-paying banks have been divided 
for statistical purposes into three groups and a separate series is presented for each of 
these groups. These groups are :— 


(a) The Commonwealth Bank. This is the Central Bank. 1+ also transacts 
general banking business through a General Banking Division and 
provides special banking facilities through the Rural Credits, Mortgage 
Bank and Industrial Finance Departments. Statistics of the Central 
Banking Business (including the Note Issue Department) and the General 
Banking Division and Rural Credits, Mortgage Bank and Industrial 
Finance Departments are presented in separate series. 

(0) Private Trading Banks. This group was formerly known as the Nine 
Trading Banks but the number of banks included has heen reduced to 
seven by amalgamations. With the General Banking Division of the 
Commonwealth Bank, these banks provide the major part of the general 
banking facilities in Australia. The banks included in this group are— 
The Bank of New South Wales, The Commercial Banking Company of 
Sydney Ltd., The National Bank of Australasia Ltd. (which has absorbed 
the Queensland National Bank Ltd.), The Commercial Bank of Australia 
Ltd., The Bank of Adelaide, The Australia and New Zealand Bank Ltd. 
(an amalgamation of The Bank of Australasia Ltd. and The Union Bank 
of Australia Ltd.), and The English, Scottish and Australian Bank Ltd. 
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(c) Other Banks. This group consists of (i) three State Government Banks—The 

Rural Bank of New South Wales, The State Bank of South Australia and 

The Rural and Industries Bank of Western Australia which, in their 

© general banking business. specialize mainly in financing rural industries, 

(ii) two joint stock banks—The Ballarat Banking Co. Ltd. and The 

Brisbane Permanent Building and Banking Co. Ltd. which have 

specialized business in two districts only, and (iii) branches of three 

. oversea banks—The Bank of New Zealand, Comptoir National 

d’Escompte de Paris and the Bank of China which transact limited 

business in Australia and are mainly concerned with financing trade, 
etc., between Australia and oversea countries. 


In addition to the series mentioned ahove,a series for all cheque-paying banks is 
presented. This serics covers the General Banking Division and Rural Credits, Mortgage 
Bank and Industrial Finance Departments of the Commonwealth Bank, the Private 
Trading Banks and the other cheque-paying banks included in the third group. 


Unless otherwise stated, the statistics presented are averages of weekly returna. 
Averages of liabilities and assets are the averages of the liabilities and assets of the banks 
on the several weekly balance days during the period concerned. Averages of bank 
" clearings and debits to customers’ accounts are the averages of transactions for weeks 
eaded on the balance days during the period. 


Until December, 1946 these balance days were the Mondays of each week. From 
January, 1947 Wednesday became the weekly balance day. 


Under the Banking Act 1945 the returns furnished by cheque-paying banks were 
slightly modified and the figures quoted in the following pages may not in all cases be 
strictly comparable with those quoted in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. The 
main changes relate to the classification of assets and liabilities. Under the Common- 
wealth Bank Act 1945 the Commonwealth Bank was reorganized and figures quoted for 
this Bank are not comparable with those published in issues of the Official Year Book 
prior to No. 37. 


4. Banks Transacting Business in Australia—(i) Number of Branches. At 30th 
June, 1951 the 17 banks operating in Australia transacted all classes of banking 
business at 3,000 branches and 1,045 agencies. The Commonwealth Bank of Australia 
and the Private Trading Banks have branches throughout the Commonwealth. The Rural 
Bank of New South Wales, State Bank of South Australia and Rural and Industries 
Bank of Western Australia, being State Government banks specializing mainly in 
financing rural industries, have branches only in those States. Two banks, the Ballarat 
Banking Company Ltd. and the Brisbane Permanent Building and Banking Co. Lid., 
transact business only in Ballarat and Brisbane respectively. The remaining three banks 
are branches of oversea banks. : 


CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS : NUMBER OF BRANCHES(a) AT 30th JUNE, 1951. 





























New a - Aust, 
Vic- South’| West. | Tas- Nor. 
Banks. eae ’ toria. Q'land. Aust. | Aust. | mania./ Terr. eae Total. 
| 
Commonwealth Bank es 

Australia A - 246 45 62 15 45 6 2 I 422 
Private ‘Trading Banks may 834 713 4o5 1 219 185 56 5 5 | 2,422 
Other Cheque-paying Banks 97 4 I | 23 3t a ais ois 156 

All Cheque-paying Banks— | 
Metropolitan areag Pe 430 326 86 | 7o 88 14 _ oe 1,014 
Risewhere i aM 747 436 382 | 187 173 48 7 6 | 1,986 

| 


Total an ++ | 1,177 762 468) 257 261 62 7 6 | 3,000 





(a) Includes Head Offices. Excludes agencies, 1,045. 
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(ii) Capital Resources, etc, The paid-up capital of cheque-paying banks (excluding 
the three oversea banks, the Bank of New Zealand, the Bank of China and the Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris), together with their reserve funds, their profits and the 
amount of their last dividends are shown in the following table. The information relates 
to the balance-sheet last preceding 31st October, 1951. All amounts are expressed in 
Australian currency. 


CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS: CAPITAL RESOURCES, 1950-51. 





















































( £7000.) 
! ; Balance 1 Reserve 
t of Total | Liability Net Neb 
Bank | Paid- nap: Re- Profit | Share- of Profit Divt- 
. ' Capital. serves. and holders’ | Share- \ for year.| dends. 
: : a Loss| Funds. holders. | (e) 
t n y 
' on (5) 
ae ‘ 1 ; 
\ i 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia— ° ' : 
Central Banking Business - |! 4,000 | 1,768 ee, 5,768 .. 1,282 4 
Note Issue Department < we (d)4,755 aa ' 4,755 “s q 3,544 es 
Genera! Banking Division «+! 4,000 3,180 an 5,180 os 445 2% 
Rural Credits Department . | 2,000 607 Ws 2,607 at 85 Ke 
Mortgage Bank Department .. | 4,000 218 seb 4,278 aa : 47 ie 
Industrial Finance Department 4,000 790 oe f 44790 a : 287 od 
: | 
Total .. ree bse | 18,000 | 9,318 se 27,318 (|. 5,690 o 
Private Trading Banks— ‘ | : 
The Bank of Adelaide 3,250 1,250 127 2,627 1,250 108 1090 
The Bank of Australasia Ltd. | 5,648 3,137 1,009 95794. 5,648 655 i(e) 183 
Bank of New South Wales oe 8,780 6,400 | 819 | 15,999 | 8,780 || 1,027 702 
The Commercial Bank of Aus- ‘ 
tralia Ltd. 4,117 | 2,250 300 6,667 | nee 336 285 
ane Sommerad Banking Co. of | | A 
ydney 4:739 600 39 737 4739 452 379 
The English, Scottish ‘and Aus-| | a4 | aa ah : ; 
Talian Ban et co's 3,765 | 2,510 550. 6,825 2,510 3r 19 
A Bank of Australasia Z | : Ee mm 
(f) 72 5,000 494 | 12,220 1,800 9 47 
Tho Queensland National Bank | =” | ; 
Ltd. (in voluntary liquidation) ; : | | 
(f) . ee 94 94 asa 15 ae 
The Union Bank of Australia \ 
Lta. ha ae +2) 5,020 | 4,079 1,277 | 10,376 ; 10,040 |} 1,034 |(e) 192 
: H 
Total .. . ++, 40,045 | 29,226 | 5,068 | 74,339 | 34,767 4,554 1(9)2,708 
Other Cheque-paying Banks— | —. 
The Ballarat Banking Co. Ltd... 159 ! 159 13 331 14t 16 Ir 
The Brisbane Permanent Build- ‘ 4 i 
ing and Banking Co. Ltd. .. 1,000 | 275 57 1,332 | oe 70 67 
The Rural Bank of New oe | i i 
Wales ei 'h 17,984 | (2)7,155 Bh 25,139 a 82 
State Bank of South Australia - 1,268 | 767 Ss 2,035 |... 47 
Rural and Industries Bank of | 
Western Australia .. ++ | 6,730 106 0. 6,836 ae 20 
Total .. ss +. | 27,141 8,462 70 | 35,673 I4r 235 78 
; 
Grand Total a +. | 85,186 | 47,006 5,138 | 137,330 | 34,908 10,479 |(9)2,786 
(a) Includes dividends declared but not paid at date of balance-sheet. (0) Includes uncalled 
capital. {e) Dividends paid and payable out of profits earned during 1950-51. {d@) Special 
Reserve—Premium on gold sold. (e) These dividends are for the following periods—The Bank of 


Australasia Ltd., 12th October, 1950 to 24th May, 1951 (225 days) and The Union Bank of Australia Ltd., 
ist September, 1950 to 24th May, 1951 (266 days). On ist October, 1951 these two banks were 
amalgamated to form the Australia and New Zealand Bank Ltd. and this bank paid a fina! dividend of 
£198,000 for the period 25th May, 1951 to 30th September, 1951 (129 days). (f) The business of the 
>a aaa National Bank Ltd., was taken over by the National Bank of Australasia Ltd., in January, 
(g) Includes dividend paid by the Australia and New Zealand Bank Ltd., 198,000. 
ON Total stocks and debentures issued including liability in respect of deposits taken over by the 
‘commonwealth Bank in December, 1931. (i) Includes £4,600,542. Special Reserve Account 
established under Section 12 (2) of Rural Bank of New South Wales Act 1932. 


BANK DEPOSITS AND ADVANCc.S AND NOTES IN CIRCULATION : AUSTRALIA, 1929 TO 1952 


(@) PRIVATE TRADING BANKS (1) TOTAL DEPOSITS (2) ADVANCES 
(b) SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS (c) AUSTRALIAN NOTES IN CIRCULATION 5 
Foicio : Suwon 
1,200 | 1,260 
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LIFE ASSURANCE : AUSTRALIA, 1929 To [950 
POLICIES ISSUED AND SUM ASSURED 


NEW POLICIES ISSUED 


NEW POLICIES 
SANDS 
600 
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SMILLION 
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4007 
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5. Commonwealth Bank.—(i) General. An account of the progress and development 
of the Commonwealth Bank is given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, 
pages 570 to 573). The general functions of the Bank are set out in section 8 of the 
Commonwealth Bank Act 1945-1951 which states— 

8, It shall be the duty of the Commonwealth Bank, within the limita 
of its powers, to pursue a monetary and banking policy directed to the greatest 
advantage of the people of Australia, and to exercise its powers under this Act 
and the Banking Act 1945 in such & manner as, in the opinion of the Bank, 
will best contribute to :— 

(a) the stability of the currency of Australia; (6) the maintenance of 
full employment in Australia ; and (c) the economic prosperity 
and welfare of the people of Australia.” 


In addition to its functions as a Central Bank, the Bank controls the Australian 
note issue through a Note Issue Department and provides general banking facilities 
through a General Banking Division and special services through the Rural Credits 
Department, Mortgage Bank Department and Industrial Finance Department. The 
Commonwealth Savings Bank, a separate institution providing for small depositors, is 
controlled by the Commonwealth Bank Board and is operated in conjunction with the 
Commonwealth Bank. 

(ii) Bfanagement. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act 1911 the Bank was 
managed by a Governor. From 1924 to August, 1945 it was controlled by a Board of 
Directors. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act 1945 control was vested in a Governor, 
assisted by an Advisory Council. Since 21st August, 1951, under the Commonwealth 
Bank Act 1951, the policy of the Commonwealth Bank and the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank has been determined by the Commonwealth Bank Board consisting of the Governor 
(Chairman), the Deputy Governor, the Secretary, Department of the Treasury and seven 
other members appointed by the Governor-General. The Bank is managed by the 
Governor who shall act in accordance with the policy of the Bank and with any directions 
of the Board, The Bank is required to inform the Government of the monetary and 
banking policy of the Bank. In the event of a disagreement between the Government 
and the Bank as to whether the monetary and banking policy of the Bank is directed 
to the greatest advantage of the people of Australia, the Governor-General acting with 
the advice of the Executive Council may determine the policy to be adopted by the Bank. 

(iii) Central Banking Business. Under the powers it possessed under the Common- 
wealth Bank Act 1911-1943 and under its war-time powers under the National Security 
Regulations, the Commonwealth Bank had gradually assumed the functions of a Central 
Bank. Part III. of the Commonwealth Bank Act 1945 formally constituted the Common- 
wealth Bank as a Central Bank and granted the Bank the necessary powers to carry on 
the business ofa Central Bank. The capital for the Central Banking Business is £4,000,000 
and such other sums as are transferred from the Reserve Fund. Until] 30th June, 1951 
the profits of the Central Banking Business were distributed as follows :—(a) One-quarter 
to be placed to the credit of the Commonwealth Bank Reserve Fund ; (b) one-quarter 
to be paid to the Mortgage Bank Department Capital Account ; (c) one-half to be paid 
to the National Debt Sinking Fund. When the capital of the Mortgage Bank Department 
has reached £4,000,000 the share of profits payable to that department will be credited 
to the Commonwealth Bank Reserve Fund. By the Commonwealth Bank Act 1951 the 
distribution of profits was altered as follows :—(a) One-half to be paid to the National 
Debt Sinking Fund; (b) for a period of five years an amount not exceeding £500,000 
per annum may be paid to the capital of the various sections of the Bank, this amount 
to be distributed as follows—General Banking Division, Mortgage Bank Department and 
Industrial Finance Department each two-sevenths and the Rural! Credits Department 
.one-seventh ; and (c) the balance to be paid to the Commonwealth Bank Reserve Fund. 

(iv) Note Issue Department. This department was established in’ 1920 when the 
control of the Australian note issue was transferred from the Commonwealth Treasury 
to the Commonwealth Bank. The Bank may, through this department, issue, re-issue 
and cancel Australian notes. Until 30th June, 1951, all profits of this Department, with 
the exception of £2,000,000 paid to the capital account of the Rural Credits Department 
and £1,200,000 paid to the capital account of the Mortgage Bank Department, were 
paid to the Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue. Under the Commonwealth Bank 
Act 1951 provision is made for an amount, not exceeding £500,000 per annum for five 
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years, to be paid to the capital accounts of the General Banking Division and the Rural 
Credits, Industrial Finance and Mortgage Bank Departments. This amount is payable 
only if a similar amount is paid from the profits of the Central Banking Business and is 
to be distributed to the various sections in the same proportions as the amount payable 
from the profits of the Central Banking Business. The balance of the profits is to be paid 
to the Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

(v) General Banking Division. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act 1915-1943 
no provision was made for the separation of the general banking business of the bank from 
its central banking business. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act 1945 the General 
Banking Division was set up to carry on the general banking business of the Bank. The 
accounts and transactions of this division are kept separate and distinct from the other 
accounts of the Bank. The capital of the General Banking Division is £4,000,000, and 
such other sums as are transferred from the General Banking Division Reserve Fund, 
or from the profits of the Central Banking Business and the Note Issue Department. 
The profits of the General Banking Division are distributed as follows :—(a) one-half 
is credited to the General Banking Division Reserve Fund, and (b) one-half is paid to the 
National Debt Sinking Fund. 

' (vi) Rural Credits Department. The Rural Credits Department was established in 
1925 for the purpose of making short-term credit available for the orderly marketing of 
primary produce. The Bank may, through this department, make advances, upon the 
security of primary produce placed under the legal control of the Bank or other security 
associated with the production or marketing of primary produce, to co-operative 
associations or marketing boards formed under the laws of the Commonwealth or of a 
State or Territory of the Commonwealth or other bodies specified by proclamation. The 
period of the advance shall not be more than one year. The capital of the Rural Credits 
Department is £2,000,000 and such amounts as are transferred from the profits of the 
Central Banking Business and the Note Issue Department. Profits are distributed as 
follows :—(a) one-half is credited to the Rural Credits Department Reserve Fund, and 
(b) one-half is credited to the Rural Credits Department Development Fund for the 
promotion of primary production. 

(vii) Mortgage Bank Department. The Mortgage Bank Department was established 
in 1943 for the purpose of making long-term loans to primary producers. Through this 
department the Bank may make a loan to any person engaged in farming, agricultural, 
horticultural, pastoral or grazing operations or other form of primary production, upon 
the security of a mortgage to the Bank of an estate or interest in land in the Common- 
wealth owned by the borrower. The term of the loan shall not be less than five years 
nor more than forty-one years. The capital of the department is limited to £4,000,000 
plus any amount transferred from the profits of the Central Banking Business and the 
Note Issue Department. Profits are credited to the Mortgage Bank Department Reserve 
Fund. 

(viii) Industrial Finance Department. The functions of the Industrial Finance 
Department established in January, 1946 are :—(a) to provide financo for the estab- 
lishment and development of industrial undertakings ; (6) to assist in the establishment 
and development of industrial undertakings ; and (c) to provide advice on the operations 
of industrial undertakings with a view to promoting the efficient organization and conduct 
thereof. To exercise these functions the Bank may, through the Industrial Finance 
Department, lend money and purchase and sell shares or securities in an industrial under- 
taking. The capital of this department is £4,000,000 plus any amount transferred from 
the profits of the Central Banking Business and Note Issue Department. The Treasurer, 
the Bank and the Savings Bank may advance money to the Industrial Finance Depart- 
ment. The amount that may be advanced by the Bank is limited to £1,000,000. The 
profits of the department are credited to the Industrial Finance Department Reserve Fund. 


(ix) Housing Loans. Provision is made for the Bank, through the General Banking 
Division, to make loans to individuals or building societies for the erection or purchase 
of homes or for the discharge of mortgages on homes. These loans must be made at the 
lowest possible rate of interest. Loans to individuals are to be on crédit foncier terms, to 
be secured by first mortgage on an estate or interest ii land owned by the borrower and 
to be repaid in periods of not less than 5 years nor more than 35 years. Loans to building 
societies are to be made on such security and on such terms and conditions as the Bank 
determines. 
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(x) Liabilities and Assets—All Departments. Liabi 


lities and assets of each depart- 


ment of the Commonwealth Bank at 30th June, 1951 are shown in the following table. 
The Commonwealth Savings Bank, which is operated as a separate institution, is not 


included (see § 2, para. 8 (iv) following) :-— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK: LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 30th JUNE, 1951. 









































(£7000.) 
Central | Note | General} Rural More: Tadse 
Banking; Issue | Banking} Credits La Finance Total. 
Item. Busi- | Depart-| Divi- | Depart- Der art- | Depart- (a) 
mess. ment. sion. ment. ed gird ment. 
LIABHATIES. 
Capital ere ao aie 4,000 Ss | 4,000 2,000 4,000 4,000 18,000 
Reserve Funds .. 1,768 aye 1,180 607 218 790 4,563 
Special Reserve—Premlum on gold 
sold . eid 43755 | a 8. ie ee 4,755 
Development Fund - i | oe 47 ne Se 47 
Notes on Issue .. 5 275,221 | ext if = a 275,221 
Deposits, bills payable ‘and other { ‘i 
Habilities— 
Special accounts of Trading | 
Banks .. 552,320 we I a ae 552,320 
Other deposits of Trading Banks 28,959 ty : ve oe 28,959 
Other (including provision for 
contingencies) ae .. | 286,410 2,364 | 152,134 | 10,866 439 | 19,731 | 453,454 
Total Liabilities... «+ | 873,457 | 282,340 | 157,314 | 13,520 4,657 | 24,521 |1,337,319 
ASSETS. 
Gold and balances held abroad (in- | 
cluding money atshort call) . .. | 578,896 | 135,553 2,727 ars ais oe 717,176 
Australian notes and coin and conn - 
balances 2,639 aie 4,967 |(6)2,268 }(b) 157 ie 7,906 
Cheques and bills of other banks an 6,873 ie 883 Tigi ‘ste . 7:756 
Commonwealth Government securi- 
ties (including Commonwealth i 
Treasury Bills) e 110,372 | 146,719 | 49,614 100 1,300 | 308,105 
Securities of other Governments, and 
of local and semi-governmental 
authorities .. 94,135 ae ice ais an oe 94,335 
Bills receivable and remittances in 
transit 1,366 ae 22,398 23,764 
Bank premises at cost less amounts 
written off .. 225 Ar 1,478 1,703 
Loans, advances, bills discounted, i | 
and other assets (after deducting ‘ 1 
debts considered bad or doubtful) | 78,651 68 | 75,247 | 17,252 4,400 | 23,221 ] 176,774 
Total Assets sis me | 873,457 | 282,340 | 157,314 | 13,520 4,657 | 24,521 |1,3375319 





(a) Inter-departmental accounts totalling £18,490,000 have 
(6) Cash balances. 


been offset in the combined figures. 


(xi) Profits. Net profits of the various departments of the Commonwealth Bank 
for the years 1938-39 and 1941-42 to 1950-51 were as follows :-— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK: NET PROFITS. 

















(£7009.) 
Geeta Note | Rural | Mort Mal 
enera, oO ural origage Ta 
Year ended 30th | Bank See | _issue | basta Credits | Bank | Finance | aoa) 
Tune— Depart- | pusinese, Depart- | pAtoun | Depart- | Depart- | Depart- oat 
ment. “*. ment. - "| ment, ment. ment, 
! (a) 7 , (a) (b) : (c) 
—= t y —— -. 
1939. aa 356 | ‘cay. Ch 767 | on 32 a ; as 1,155 
1942. =e 527 os 1,658 ; oe 47 ae a 2,232 
1943... oe 873 os 2,248 | er 44 vie. : aie 3,165 
1944. PY: 985 | ss ' 25743 . 38 130 . 3,753 
1945 .. bis 957: An ! 3,098 } “ik 37 16 a2 4,108 
1946... ie ok 670 » 3,090 334 33 25 6 45158 
1947... és ee 70a | 3,942 ! 350 37 30 24 5,083 
1948. - . gor 41237 | 377 34 34, 57 5:640 
1949 .. . ty 975; 4,610 419 39 36 165 6,244 
1950... . an 970 | 45333 436 95 42 250 6,126 
195r .. is se | 1,282 35544 445 85 47 287 5,690 





(a) Created 21st August, 1945. Previously caqmbined 


under General Bank Department. 


(b) Commenced business 27th September, 1943. {e) Commenced business 2nd January, 1946. 


NoTge.— Minus sign (—) indicates 


8 loss. 
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(xii) Central Banking Business—Average Liabilities and Assets. The average 
liabilities and assets of the Central Banking Business and Note Issue Department of the 
Commonwealth Bank for the years ended June, 1946 to 1951 are shown in the two tables 
which follow :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK: CENTRAL BANKING BUSINESS (INCLUDING NOTE 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT)—AVERAGE LIABILITIES. 








( £7000.) ; 
1 i) . 
' Capital G . Speclat | Other . 
. ‘and Notes Accounts ) Deposits Seer _ Total 
Year ended June— on Weipa otters da- Lia- 
Reserve Issu of Trading | of Trading aes bilities. 
Funds. 7 Banks. Banks. | A 
1946 (a)... ae i 10,537: 193,813 241,842 26,864 144,385 617,441 
1947 a ae es 9,782 199,402 266,951 | 24,063 122,101 622,299 
1948 an ee a 93437 198,090 263,688 28,018 142,014 | 641,247 
1949 + 23 ei 9,653 , 203,561 | 323.930 , 29,764 174,647 | 741,555 
1950 wis is os 9,898 | 222,198 379,632 | 30,661 200,345 842,734 
1951 on 22 ey 10,127 251,770 | 503,248 34,696 238,230 | 1,038,071 





(a) Ten months ended June, 1946. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK: CENTRAL BANKING BUSINESS (INCLUDING NOTE 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT)—AVERAGE ASSETS. 




















( £7000.) 
= wae ; 5 a 
Govern- 
i ment and | oe : 
Gold and Cheques - celve 
y Balances ,US- one | Securities able and' other Total 
ear ended June— tralian (including Remit- , 
held Coin. | of Othe a | Common! tances | Assets. | Assets. 
abroad. Banks. | wealth in ; 
| | Treasury | Transit. 
: Bills.) | 
‘ ' 
i 7 - 
1946 (a) oe -. 181,594 266! 2,294 | 418,266 1,833 | 10,288 617,441 
1947 ate os 217,642 3,365 ! 2,603 392,217 320 |, 6,152 622,299 
1948. acs ae 196,694 5,186 | 3,099 419,857 80 16,331 641,247 
1949... . ee (336,175 4,040 ! 3,732 + 356,260 47, 41,301 741,555 
1950... ++ 434,018 31795 ; 4102 348,965 | 81 51,773 | 842,734 
IQ5r.. Me adi case | 3,370 | 5:791 366,570 105! 65,959 | 1,038,071 





(a) Ten months ended June, 1946. 


(xiii) General Banking Division and Rural Credits, Mortgage Bank and Industrial 
Finance Departments—Average Liabilities and Assets within Australia. The average 
liabilities and assets within Australia of the General Banking Division and Rural Credits, 
Mortgage Bank and Industrial Finance Departments of the Commonwealth Bank for 
the years ended June, 1946 to 1951 are shown in the following tables :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK : GENERAL BANKING DIVISION AND RURAL CREDITS, 
MORTGAGE BANK AND INDUSTRIAL FINANCE DEPARTMENTS—AVERAGE 
LIABILITIES WITHIN AUSTRALIA.(a) 

















( £7000.) 
‘Bills 
Leen Deposits. Bai ' ecaget 
minable alances and a 
Notes, Total 
Year ended June— Petal i : in Cir- | ae one Lia- 
Deposit | pA, , B pote, aM" Banks. bilitiestto| Pilities. 
Stock. Interest. | Hatret | Public 
meraaee ! { 
1946(0).-. Ss S 35775 | 21,ror| 56,876 | | 34x | arr2 | 59,329 
1947 ws a 41,372» 17,574 | $8,946 352, 2,279 | 61,577 
1948. a 44,549 , 13,873 | 38,422 | | 335 ' 3,697 | 62,454 
1949. - . 52,346 j; 13,214 65,560 | 5,263 7,972 | 78,795 
1950, a is 72,311 | 14,775 87,086 | 14,282 | 18,684 | 120,052 
I95r.. oe oe 93,603 19,405 | 113,008 : 17,279 | 19,023 149,310 
l i 











(a) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. (6) Ten months ended June, 1946. 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK : GENERAL BANKING DIVISION AND RURAL CREDITS, 
MORTGAGE BANK AND INDUSTRIAL FINANCE DEPARTMENTS—AVERAGE 
ASSETS WITHIN AUSTRALIA.(a) 

















( £7000.) 
I trees as ‘ : 
Special . Australian Public ' { 
Cash | Account Securities. Loans, 
* Balances Ad- 
and with with Other | y, me Au Total 
Yearended June—| Cash | Com- | Gthor : : Securt- | vd Bill Other | es 
Bal- | mon- ; anys | Trea- ‘ties, [PMR iS) Assets. | A85°ts- 
ances. . wealth , *) sury . Other. iH ' 
Bank. (b) Bills. : counted. 
, | { | 
1946(c) a 7,366 aed 195 5:379 ' 35,249 | 6 | 20,533! 1,459 ) 70,187 
1947 .. | 75176 -. + 230 | 3,131 , 36,488 30 | 25,698 | 1,690 | 74,443 
1948 .. Pe 71432 10 «s 280 | 1,189 | 32,061 ° 35 | 33338 ' 1,793 | 76,728 
1949 .. on 6871. 399 461 | 34,461 66 | 49,230 1,675 | 93,163 
1950 .. td t3974 16. 4) 535 | 1,962 + 35,353 | 74 | 81,669 | 1,695 | 135,262 
I95I .. ne 8,401 i an ! 847 | 24,127 27,100 } 80 } 102,426 2,325 | 165,306 
(a) Includes Territorics of Papua and New Guinea. (0) Includes notes, cheques and bills of other 
banks. (c) Ten months ended June, 1946. 


: 6. Private Trading Banks.—{i) Average Liabilities and Assets in Australia. The 
average liabilities and assets within Australia of the Private Trading Banks (see page 
704 for list of banks) for the years ended June, 1939 and 1942 to 1951 are shown in the 
following tables. 


PRIVATE TRADING BANKS: AVERAGE LIABILITIES WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 


















































( £7000.) 
Tnter- { - Deposits. Bills | 
payable 
Deposits i Notes in | Balances | ana ail | Total 
Year ended June—| Y°R™ Not | ; Cir- other |. other Lia- 
‘| Deposit | Bearing pede g Total, | Tation.| Bings, |Liabilities| bilities. 
Stock. | Interest. | “BYErest. to the 
Public. 
1939... Se 2,644 |@ 118,868 | 198,793 | 317,661 167 921 | (6) 3,005 | 324,398 
1942... ae 2,61% |4 178,438 | 199,827 | 378,265 167 1,112 | (2) 3,642 | 385,797 
1943... . 2,597 j@ 233,299 | 193,357 | 426,656 167 1,069 | (8) 4,125 | 434,614 
1944... ° 2,51 @ 290,988 | 211,703 | 502,691 166 1,016 | (b) 4,485 | 510,869 
1945 .. oo 1,850 ‘a 343,773 | 224,023 | 567,796 166 1,083 | (6) 4,843 | 575,738 
1946(c).. oo 1,664 385,953 | 220,415 | 606,368 166 1,194 6,338 | 615,730 
1947 -- 889 + 429,749 | 206,562 , 636,611 159 1,748 | 7,792 | 647,199 
1948 .. it 733, 471,604 { 201,892 ; 673,496 158 11,933 8,423 | 694,743 
1949 729 | 565,140 | 211,262 | 776,402 158 | 32,522 | 10,576 | 820,387 
1950... as 729 | 685,587 | 224,477 | 910,064 158 33,227 13,323 | 957,501 
Ig5t ss oan 729 ' 896,499 } 247,727 ]1,144,226 158 } 50,259 | 18,240 Jr,213,612 
(a) Includes Other Liabilities. (8) Excludes Other Liabilities. {c) Includes Territories of 


Papua and New Guinea for this and foliowing periods. 


PRIVATE TRADING BANKS: AVERAGE ASSETS WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 
































( £'000.) 

Special | australian Public | Loans, | | 

Cash | Account| Bal. | “USE at Public cae? ! 
and with | ances‘ ‘Securities. Other | yates | AN Total 
Yearended June—| Cash | Com- | with '——— ———|Seeuri-| ,r8"Bing| Other | scsote 
Bal- mon- | Other Trea- j ties. Dis- Assets. ice 

ances. , wealth ; Banks.: sury | Other. counted ' 

Bank. ; (a) | Bills. | bade | 
1939 .. -» | 33,397 | + 3938 | 21,533 b 20,477 | (ec) |d 288,109 (€) 9,421 | 377,075 
1942... ++ | 4%,4r5 | 16,848 5,899 42,267 659,640 | (c) |4 273,729 |€10,105 | 449,903 
1943. ++ | 43,322 | 68,420 5,765 | 591443 ,0 62,907 | (¢) (3 248,719 {(8) 9,925 | 499,502 
1944 + ++ | 40,908 | 139,965 7,334 | 63,826 6 79,961 (c)  |¢ 232,421 \(e)9,787 | 574,202 
1945... ae 38,038 | 207,992 | 7,744 | 60,283 105,842 (ec) (4 208,719 {(€)9.776 | 638,394 
1946(f).. «+ + 38,462 | 238,098 ,; 8,748 | 59,782 h115,272 | (€) |d 214,401 /*) 9,802 | 684,565 
1947. ++ | 37,927 | 264,991 | 10,302 , 25,831 | 95,027 164 | 261,140 | 14,280 | 709,662 
1948. «+ | 44,390 } 262,258 | 12,254 | 18,089 { 65,606 {7 1,874 | 329,850 , 17,154 | 751,475 
1949 .. oe 48,016 | 322,670 | 14,267 | 22,111 | 61,455 742 | 368,582 ; 20,213 | 858,056 
1950... +» 4 51,960 ' 377,006 , 17,683 | 26,502 | 83,813 526 | 403,890 18,272 | 979,662 
195I_.. ae | 59,333 | 500,317 | 22,761 36,887 | 90,244 | 1,126 | 479,322 | 18,988 11,209,978 
(a) Includes notes, cheques and bills of other banks. (b) Government and Municipal Securities. 
(ec) Included with Loans, Advances and Bills Discounted. (d) Includes Other Assets—see footuotes 
(c) and (e). (¢) Landed and House Property only. Other assets included with Loans, Advances 
aod Bills Discounted. (f) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea for this and following 
periods. (g) Includes shares held by National Bank of Australasia Ltd. in Queensland National 


Rank Ltd. (in voluntary liquidation). 
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(ii) Ratios of Assets and Liabilities to Total Deposits. The following table shows, for 
the Private Trading Banks, the ratios of certain assets and liabilities to total deposits for 
the years ended June, 1939 and 1942 to 1951. The ratios are based on the average 
liabilities and assets for the years shown. 


PRIVATE TRADING BANKS: RATIOS OF AVERAGE ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
TO AVERAGE TOTAL DEPOSITS. 


(Per Cent.) 





Special 














| Govern- | Account Deposits. 
Cash and Treasury ment with 
Year ended June— Cash Bi .. and Advances. 
ills. ne , Common- Not - 
| Balances. | Municipal | ‘wealth Bearing Bearing 
' : wait pia | Bank. Interest. Interest. 
1939. wT y0.6 68 6.5 | .. 90.7 37-4 62.6 
1942 in .. i) I1.0 wr.200) 15.8 | 4.4 72.4 47.2 52.8 
1943 ae se 10,2 13.9 | 14.7 [1 16.0 58.3 5467 45-3 
1944 .% os 8.1 12.7) | 15.9 27.8 46.2 57.9 42.1 
1945 oe ul 6.7 10.6 | 18.6 36.6 36.8 60.6 30-4 
1946 6.3 9-9 | 19-0 | 39-3 35.0 63.7 36.3 
1947 6.0 4.1 14.9 41.6 41.0 67.5 32.5 
1948 6.6 2.7 4 9.7. § 38.9 49.0 70.0 30.0 
1949 6.2 2.9 ° 7-9 | 41.6 47.5 72.8 27.2 
1950 5.7 2.9 ° 9-2  §  4%.4 44-4 75-3 24.7 
r9o5re 5.2 3.2 1 7-8 | 43.7 41.9 78.4 21.6 


(a) Excludes Treasury Bills. 


(iii) Proportion of Non-Intereet Bearing to Total Deposits. The following table shows, 
for oach State, the proportion of non-interest bearing deposits to total deposits with the 
Private Trading Banks for each of the years ended June, 1939 and 1942 to 1951. The 
ratios are based on the average deposits for the years shown. 


PRIVATE TRADING BANKS : PROPORTION OF NON-INTEREST BEARING DEPOSITS 
TO TOTAL DEPOSITS. 


























(Per Cent.) 
2, E ; ] 
| | ' Aust. 
Year ended . tog, . 4 : / Nor. ' 4, 
Tune—= N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.Anst.) Tas. i nore Cap. Total 
; Terr, (a) 
1939 .- .. | 43-5 30.3 45-4 26.1 45-7 36.5 61.1 | 23.2 37-4 
1942 .. i 53.8 40.8 51.7 35.3 51.5 45.6 71.3 28.2 47.2 
1943 -- «+ | 59-4 49-9 60.3 42.3 59-4 §2.6 72.3. 31.6 54-7 
1944 «- aa 61.6 53.0 64.9 46.0 61.8 55-4 76.6 - 34.0 57-9 
1945 .- or 63.8 | 55-9 67.6 49.2 63.2 57-7 100.0 | 37.2 60.6 
1946 .. + 66.1 : 60.5 69.4 51.4 66.2 62.6 | 77.2 42.4 63.7 
1947 .. a 69.7 | 65.6 7X.4 55-7 69.8 65.2 77.8 47.6 67.5 
1948 .. ee 72.3 | 68.5 73.3 58.8 73.0 66.3 81.0 53-3 70.0 
1949 .. . 75.2 | 71.0 75.7 63.0 ' 75-9 67.5 81.3 58.4 72.8 
1950 .. +s [ 77-9 | 73-7 77-9 64.9 77.9 70.1 83.9 68.7 75-3 
1951 -- o 81.3 5 75.8 80.9 69.8 80.5 74-6 83.1 76.2 78.4 











“@ Includes Papua and New Guinea for 1946 and following periods. 


(iv) Ratio of Advances to Total Deposits. The ratio of advances to total deposits, 
for cach State for the years ended June, 1939 and 1942 to 1951, is shown in the following 
table. The ratios are based on the averages of deposits and advances for the years shown. 


PRIVATE TRADING 
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BANKS: RATIO OF ADVANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS. 











(Per Cent.) 
7 : : 7 
' ‘ -, ‘ Aust, 

Year ended | N.S.W.! Vie. | Quand. 8. Aust, W.Aust.| Tas. | XO" © Cap. | Total 
| | : ‘ | ‘' Terr. i (a) 
1939 «. ++ | 104.5 71.6 | 99.2 77.6 155-§ ' 57-0 | 24.5 | 37.7 | 99.7 
1942 .. os 76.9 ' 62.2 88.4 56.3 116.8 | 45.9 14.0 30.4 72.4 
1943 -- 62.4 | 54.8 58.5 , 43-9 87.7 32.5 7.9 , 22.2 58.3 
1944 .. 46.7 50.3 36.5 . 38.8 64.9 24.4 48.1 | 19.0 46.2 
1945... 38.6 36.9 30.3 33-7 54.6 21.0 gz.0 ! 18.2 | 36.8 
1946 .. 37.6 32.6 31.0 33.6 53-7 20.7 11.5 ; 8.5. 35,0 
1947 .. 43-1 39.4 37.8 38.4 55.5 29.2 16.2 ox.1 41.0 
1948 .. 53-3 48.2 46.3 37.2 52.5 |} 41-0 31.9 1 23.6 49.9 
38 wes ee | Bet ge ee | BS | ako ET 
195t .. 41.9 43.0 49.0 1 28.3 36.4 | 44.0 30.5 ' 22.3 ! 41.9 








(a) Includes Papua and New Guinea for 1946 and following periods. 


7. Other Cheque-paying Banks.—Average Liabilities and Asscta within Australia. 
The average liabilities and assets within Australia of “ other cheque-paying banks ” (see 
page 705 for list of these banks) for the years ended June, 1946 to 1951 are shown in the 


following tables. 


OTHER CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS : AVERAGE LIABILITIES WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 





| Tnter- 


| minable 
Year ended June— en 

| Deposit 

Stock.(a) 
1946(b).. - 3) 12,583 
1947... | 12,322 
1948(c).. “| 16,476 
1949 + | 20,559 
1950 + | 20,206 
1951 . 20,056 








ae 
ayahle 
ona all 
other 
Liabilities 
to the 
Public. 


504 
295 
456 
776 
1,245 
1,594 








Total 
Lia- 
bilitics. 


25,915 
27,764 
35,299 
47,413 
54,730, 
66,212 


( £’009.) 
Deposits. Bal- 
Notes in} ances 
No culation. | other 
Bearing 
bearing Total. Banks. 
| Taterest. Interest. 
7,741 5,013 12,754 i 74 
9,975 5,079 15,054 | 93 
12,522 51434 | 17.956 ; 401 
18,385 733 25,721 { 357 
23,025 10,080 33,105 * i 174 
31,947 12,421 44,368 194 


(a) Inscribed stock and debentures, Rural Bank of New South Wales and Stete Denk ef Seuth 


Australia. 


(6) Ten months ended June, 1946. 


(c) From March, 1948, the General Bank Depart- 


ment of the Rural Bank of New South Wales has been included. Previously only the Rural Bank 


Department was included. 























OTHER CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS: AVERAGE ASSETS WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 
( £7009.) 

cash | SeeCial | Bal- | Australian Public Teen, 

and with wth Securities. Other | vances All Total 
Yearended June—! Cash Com- | Other | Securi- | and other Asseta 

Bal- mon- | Bonus. | ‘Erea- ties. Bills | Assets. es, 

ances. | wealth |° (a) “] sury Other dis- (b) 

Bank. Bills. counted. 

1946 (¢) 1,848 ioe 2,388 965 16,795 |] 1,259 | 33,164 
1947 -- +. i 2,518 | 1,960} 1,638 730 22,868 | 2,341 | 40,798 
1948 (d) «. | 3,128 1,430 1,150 | 869 31,470 2,614 | 51,386 
1949 .. oe 4,172 1,260 1,437 1,872 39,783 2,793 , 65,160 
1950 .. +. | 4,039 | 2,626) 1,188 | 1,048 46,236 | 3.890 , 72,387 
1951 .. ae | 4,852 3:27 1,760 3,087 §6,604 4,613 | 86,747 








(a) Includes notes, cheques and bills of other banks. 





Western Australia and State Bank of South Australia accounts with State Treasuries. 
({d) See footnote (c) to table above. 


months ended June, 1946. 


(6) Includes Rural and Industries Bank of 


(c) Ten 
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8. All Cheque-paying Banks.—(i) General. Particulars of the average liabilities 
and assets within Australia of all cheque-paying banks in Australia, including the General 
Banking Division and Rural Credits, Mortgage Bank and Industrial Finance Departments 
of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, are given in the following paragraph. The 
Central Banking business of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia is excluded. 


(ii) Average Liabilities and Assets within Australia. The following tables show the 
average liabilities and assets within Australia of all cheque-paying banks for the years 
ended June, 1946 to 1951. 


ALL CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS: AVERAGE LIABILITIES WITHIN AUSTRALIA.(a) 





























( £'000.) 
i i Bills 
Fe Deposits. ; Bale ' payable 
Danosite Notes in| ances ! and all | Total 
ead PAG N fation.| Other | Liabilities! bilitie 
Not culation. er ities! bilities. 
merce bearing penal Hi Total. Banks. | to the | 
OCK. | Interest. | " Public. | 
j 4 
1946(b) o. 14,239 437,037, 245,824 682,861 166 1,649 9,306 | 708,221 
1947 .. on 13,211 481,096 229,515 710,611 159 2,193 10,366 : 736,540 
1948... ua 17,208 528,675 221,199 749,874 158 12,680 12,576 | 792,496 
1949 .. ei 21,288 635,871 231,812 867,683 158 38,142 ' 19,324 1 946,595 
1950... ++ | 20,935 | 780,923 249,332 , 1,030,255" 158 | 47,683 ; 33,252 , 1,132,283 
195I ee oo 20,785 | 1,022,049 279,553 1,301,602, 158 | 67,732 , 38,857 7429734 
_ (a) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. (6) Ten months ended June, 1946. 


ALL CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS: AVERAGE ASSETS WITHIN AUSTRALIA(a) 























( £7000.) ‘ 
’ 1 ) | 
: | Special | | Australian Public Loans, 
: Cash | Account: Bal- Securities. . Ad- 
and with ances | Other | vances All Total 
Year ended June—: Cash Com- with 1 Securi-; and other Asaeta. 
Bal- mon- | other | Trea- ties. Bills | Assets, 3 
ances. | wealth | Banks. sury Other. dis- 
Bank. Bills. counted. 
1946(b) Jes 48,354 241,843 | 11,507 | 68,351 | 160,294 390 | 249,436 | 15,328 | 795,503 
1947... ++ 47,621 | 266,951 | 12,170 | 29,692 | 739-993 | 459 | 309,706 | 18,311 { 824,903 
1948 .. +» ° 54,950 |.263,688 » 13.684 | 20,147 | 108,813 2,088 | 394,658 21,561 879,589 
1949. ++ | 59,059 323,930 | 16,103 | 24,444 [109,502 ' 975 | 457,595 | 24,68 |1,016,379 
1950... -- » 69,973 | 379,632 . 19,406 |.29,512 | 132,301 | 835 | 531,795 | 23,857 |1,187,312 
IQ5I on oy 72,586 503,588 | 26,368 | 64,101 729,719 | 1,391 | 638,352 | 25,926 |1,462,031 
(a) Includes Territories of Papna and New Guinea. (b) Ten months ended June, 1946. 


9. Classification of Advances within Australia—Commonwealth Bank and Private 
Trading Banks.—(i) States, June, 1951. A dissection of advances made by the Common- 
wealth Bank (General Banking Division and the Rural Credits, Mortgage Bank and 
Industrial Finance Departments) and the Private Trading Banks at the end of June, 1951, 
is-shown in the following table. Business advances, which have been classified according 
to the main industry of the borrower, are those made mainly for business purposes and 
include all loans to corporate bodies other than public authorities. Advances made to 
public authorities are those made to Commonwealth, State and Local Governments, 
Government Agencies and Semi-governmental Authorities irrespective of the purpose 
of the advance or the industry in which the authority is engaged. Personal advances, 
which have been classified according to purpose, include advances to persons in their 
private capacity for such purposes as the purchase of a house or of household equipment, 
repayment of personal debts, etc. 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK(a) AND PRIVATE TRADING BANKS: CLASSIFICATION 
OF ADVANCES WITHIN AUSTRALIA(S)—STATES, END OF JUNE, 1951. 





( £7000.) _ 
| | ‘Pro 
Classification. NS.W. Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust.! W.Aust.| Tas. aay | ois 
l (c) | (b) | (a) | (b) | Total. 











A. Bustness ADVANCES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO Main InbUSTRY OF BORROWER. 

















1. Agriculture, Dairying | 1 % 
and Grazing— { ‘ 
Mainly Sheep ‘ 
Grazing ~. | 23,811 ; 10,142 4,018 2,486 | 2,138 418 | 43,013 6.9¥ 
Mainly Cattle . d 
Grazing... 3,147 1,68 5,490 135! 267 i 166 | 10,886 1.75 
Mainly Wheat | ; 
Growing .. 6,423 2,554 1,718 1,686 2,552 8 | 14,941 2.40 
2 Mainly Sugar | \ 
Growing... 295 on 6,623 \ 6,918 I.II 
Mainly Fruit i P 
Growing... 1,475 2,099 1,021 | 867 651 509 | - 6,622 1.07 
Mainly Dairying ‘ : i 
and Pig Rais- ; 
ing oe 9,036 | 11,471 | 12,013 | 1,517 1,759; 686 | 36,482 5.86 
Other Rural .. 3,070 | 2,553 2,697 676 | 566 656 | 10,218 1.64 
Total Class 1 .. |. 47,257 | 30,500 | 33,580 7:367 |__7:933 2,443 | 129,080 20.74 
2. Manufacturing «+ | 42,502 | 56,515 | 11,147 4278 |__2,92% ) 1,963 | 119,326 |__19.17 
3. Transport, Storage an : | 
Communication ae 4,823 4,571 2,120 639 | 772 51r | 13,436 2.16 
4. Finance and Property— j ' : 
Builders and 
Contractors. . 6,371 5,210 2,267 622 578 614 | 15,662 2.52 
Building Invest- 1 
ment Com- ! i 
panies and ' 
Building Soc- ! 
ieties, etc. .. | 20,008 6,220 474 | 268 , 162 60 | 27,192 4.37 
Other (Banking, I ; 
Insurance, | 
etc.) (e) .. |_14,784 |_ 10,481 | 7,392 | 2,492 |__ 2,095 945 }_ 38,189 6.13 


Total Class 4 =... |_41,163 | 21,911 20.133 | 3,382 2,835 1,619 | 81,043 13.02 
5. Commerce— aa Sar es ie 














Retail Trade .. 19,279 | 13,177 7,079 3,117 | 2,622 3,748 | 47,022 7-56 
Wholesale Trade |_ 20,749 |_13,581 | 2,591 |__ 3,293 |_1.336.| 756 | 42,306 | 6.80_ 

Total Class 5... | 40,028 | 26,758 9,670 6,410 3,958 2,504 | 89,328 14.36 

6. Miscellancous (f) +» |_12,933 | 10,457 5,962 1,517 2,190 1,313) 34:372 5.52 
7. Not elsewhere specifie 1,678 15445 602. 463 | 277_ 503. 4,968 0.80 
Total .. ++ | 190,384. | 152,157 | 73,214 | 24,056 | 20,886 | 10,856 |) 471,553 | 75.77 





B. ApvaANCcES TO PuBLic AUTHORITIES. 





Public Authority Advances | % 
(including Government, 
Semi-Governmental and 
Municipal Bodies) ae 5,220 | 11,072 1,690 203 








325 167 | 18,677 3.00 











C. PerRsonaL ADVANCES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MaIn PurPosE or ADVANCE. 


, I fa 








1. Advances for building or 
purchasing own home 
(Individuals) 2; 

2. All Other (including Per- 
sonal Loans) ats 


’ i 70 
1 


37,193 | 28,636 | 15,431 4,184 | 6,490 | 2,673 | 94,607 | 15.20 
17,412 11,756 4,206 1,623 1,798 7Ol | 37,496 6.03 

















Total .. “| 


54,605 | 40,392 19,637 | 5,807 | 8,288 | . 3,374 | 132,103 | 21.23 
i 





Torat ADVANCES. 








% 
29,499 | 14,397 | 622,333 | 100.00 





Grand Total 250,209 | 203,621 | 94,541 | 30,066 




















(a) General Banking Division and the Rural Credits, Mortgege Bank and Industrial Finance Derart- 


ments, (b) Includes Papua and New Guinea. {cy Inchudcs Australian Capital Territory. 
(d) Inciudes Northern Territory. (e)eIncludes trustee, pastoral finance and cath order companies, 
friendly societies, stockbrokers, rea} estate agents, ete. “(f) Includes (i) fishing, hunting, trapping and 


forestry ; (ii) mining and quarrying ; (ili)legal and other profession, religious, charitable and benevolent 
institutions, hospitals, schools and industrial and trade associations; (iv) amusements, wireless broad- 
casting, sporting associations and promoters; and (v) hotels, boarding houscs and restaurants, laundries, 
social clubs, etc. 
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(ii) Australia, December, 1948 to June, 1951. 


The 
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following table provides a 


dissection of advances within Australia (including Papua and New Guinea) at the end 
of December, 1948 (the earliest date for these statistics), June, 1949, June, 1950 and June, 


1951. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK(a) AND PRIVATE TRADING BANKS: CLASSIFICATION 
OF ADVANCES WITHIN AUSTRALIA({)—AMOUNT AND PROPORTION OF EACH 


CLASS TO TOTAL. 





| 




































































At End of— 
| | : 
Classification. December, 1948. \ June, 1949. June, 1950. June, 1951. 
| 
“Amount! Per ‘Amount Per Amount | Per Amount| Per 
, (£000). | cent. | (£’000). cent. (£’000). | cent. | ($’000). | cent. 
i . . z i Sats 
Business ADVANCES CLASSIFIED Accorpine To Main Inpustry oF Borrower. 
x. Agricultural, Dairying | : t f { 
and Grazing— ! ! 
Mainly Sheep : 
Grazing s2 4 425374 10.3 | 42,635 9-5 | 41,612 7-9 | 43,013 , 6.9 
Mainly Cattle ; : 
Grazing ‘se 9,178 | 2.2 95399 2.1 9,399 1.8 | 10,886 | 1.7 
Mainly Wheat | i 4 
Growing .. | 15,624 3-8 | 14,678 3-3 | 16,661 3-2] 14,941 : 2.4 
Mainly Sugar s 
Growing te 3,884 1 0.9 45753 1.0 5,718 I.t 6,918 | I.1 
Mainly Fruit 
Growing a 4,964 1.2 5,308 1.2 6,476 1.2 6,622 | 1.1 
Mainly ‘Dairying ! zy fet 
and Pig Raising ; 26,750 | 6.5 | 28,149 6.2 | 32,506 36,482 | 5.9 
Other Rural ‘i 7,069 ! Le 7,860) 1.7 9,362 _10,218 1.6 
Total Class 1 .. , 109,840 ° 26.6 | 112,782 25.0 | 121,734 129,080 | 20.7 
2. Manufacturing - | 87,438 | 21.2 | 99,895 22.2 | 97,387 119,326 19.2 
3. Transport, Storage and 
Communication oe 8,274 | 2.0 91354 2.1 | 11,343 2.2} 13,436 2.2 
4. Finance and Property— | { 
Builders and Con- } ! i 
tractors te 7,606 1.8 9,266 2.0] 11,966 2.3 | 15,662 i 2.5 
Building Tnvestment ! 
Companies and 
Building Socictics, 
etc. an .. | 13,515 3-3 | 15,027 3.3 | 21,102 4.0 | 27,192 5 464 
Other (Banking, In- 
surance, ete.)(c) .. | 27,532 6.7 | 32,260 7.2 | 36,863 7.0} 38,189 6.1 
Total Class 4 48,653 11.8 | 56,553 12.5 | 69,931 13.3 | 81,043 : 13.0 
5. Commerce— 
Retail Trade -. | 27,675 6.7 | 32,520 7.2 | 37,997 7.2 | 47,022 7.6 
Wholesale Trade .. | 37,283 9.0 | 30,274 6.7 | 33,820 6.5 | 42,306 6.8 
Total Class 5 64,954 15.7 | 62,794 13.9 | 71,817 13.7 | 89,328 14.4 
6. Miscellancous(d) ee | 24,179 5-9 | 27,328 6.1 32,248 6.1 | 34,372 5-5 
7. Not elsewhere specified 2,454 0.6 2,794 0.6 31349 0.6 4,968 0.8 
Total + | 345,792 83.8 | 371,500 82.4 | 407,809 77.6 1 471,553 75.8 
ADVANCES TO Posiic AUTHORITIES. 
Public Authority Advances | 
(including Government, 
Semi-Government and : 
Municipal Bodies) 7,485 1.8 8,455 1.9 ! 18,956 3.6 | 18,677 3.0 




















PersonaL ADVANCES CLASSIFIED AccorDING TO Main Purpose oF ADVANCE. 





x, Advances for Building 
or purchasing own 














home (Individuals) . . 39,501 9.6 | 46,711 10.4 | 68,509 13.0 | 94,607 15.2 
z. All Other (including 
Personal Loans) -. | 319,985 4.8 | 23,854 5-3 | 30,545 5.8 | 37,496 6.0 
Total .. ee | 59,486 14.4 ) 70,565 15.7 | 99,054 18.8 ) 132,103 21.2 
ToraL ADVANCES. 
Grand Total .. «+ | 412,763 100.0 | 40.52 100.0 | 525,819 100.0 | 622,333 100.0 























(a) General Banking Division and the Rural Credits, Mortgage Bank and Industrial Finance Depart- 


ments. 


(b) Includes Papua and New Guinea. 


(ce) Includes trustee, pastoral finance and cash 


order companies, friendly societies, stockbrokers, real estate agents, etc. 
hunting, trapping and forestry ; (ii) mining and quarrying; (iii) lega) and other profession, religious, 


charitable and benevolent institutions, hospitals, schools and industrial and trade associations ; 


(d) Includes (i) fishing, 
(iv) 


amusements, wireless broadcasting, sporting associations and promoters ; and (v) hotels, boarding houses 
and restaurants, laundries, social clubs, etc. 
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10. Interest on Deposits Rates—Cheque-Paying Banks.—Particulars of interest rates 
for fixed deposits since 1936 are shown hereunder. The rates have not changed since 
1st December, 1945. 


BANK FIXED DEPOSIT RATES. 











(Per cent. per annum.) 
Deposits for— 
Dates from which rates operated. 
so Three | Six Twelve Two 
Months. \ Months. Months. Years. 
~ 
24th March, 1936 (a) An ae 2 ; 24 2} 3 
24th January, 1940.. a3 oa 12 2t 24 22 
28th May, 1940 ae Pat a 1} : 2 24 23 
22nd September, 1941 es ac 14 ' 1} 2 2} 
14th March, 1942 .. bis ae It | 1 1} 2 
17th January, 1944.. si bs 1 | 1} 1} 2 
11th August, 1944 .. an ae 4 | 2 1} 12 
1st. December, 1945.. es os 4 a I (b) 13 








(a) Commonwealth Bank only. Bank of New South Wales from znd March and Bank of Adelatde 
trom 3rd March, 1936. (6) On first £10,000; rate op amount in excess of £10,000 Is 1 per cent. 


11. Clearing House Returns.—(i) Annual Clearings. Particulars of the aggregate 
bank clearings for each capital city, compiled from information supplied by the 
Commonwealth Bank, Sydney, are given in the following table. As transactions con- 
nected with the issue and redemption of Treasury Bills inflate the clearings and are of 
an abnormal character they have been excluded from the table. 


CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS: VALUE OF BILLS, CHEQUES, ETC.(a) 




















( £7000.) 

gist Docsmber— | Sydney. | Melbourne. Brisbane. | Adelaide! Perth. | Hobart, | Total. 

1939 .. +» | 932,367 | 812,563 | 222,988 152,334 | 107.089 33,898 | 2,261,239 
1942 .. .. [1,248,500 |1,263,869 | 275,639 | 220,475 | 125,116 | 40,385 | 3,173,984 
1943 -- ++ 11,442,344 [1,411,724 | 335,137 | 248,295 | 137,599 | 45,853 |.3,620,952 
1944 .. «+ [1,499,603 |1,446,607 | 369,016 | 266,123 | 144,699 | 52,136 | 3,778,184 
1945 .. «+ |E,512,418 1,483,450 | 366,210 | 268,255 | 151,652 | 57,409 | 3,839,394 
1946 : «+ 11,854,271 [1,825,987 | 389,642 | 321,043 |189,747 | 65,671 | 4,646,361 
1947 .- + |2,123,697 |1,964,027 | 450,912 ; 370,084 | 226,467 | 73,131 | 5,208,318 
1948 .. «+ 12,599,995 12,365,782 | 528,003 | 468,582 | 288,812 | 86,300 | 6,337,474 
1949 .. -+ |2,998,359 |2,778,183 | 623,228 | 543,879 | 344,684 | 98,636 | 7,386,969 
1950 .. ++ 13,917,257 |3,652,973 | 799,412 | 701,220 | 459,119 | 123,748 | 9,653,729 
IQ5I .. -+ {4,932,891 [4,600,403 | 983,143 | 886,301 | 594,868 | 162,338 |12,159,944 





(a) Excludes Treasury Bill transactions. 


(ii) Average Weekly Clearings. The average weekly clearings in each capital city 
for the years ended June, 1939 and 1942 to 1951 are shown in the following table. 
Transactions connected with the issue and redemption of Treasury Bills are excluded. 
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BANK CLEARINGS(a) : AVERAGE WEEKLY CLEARINGS. 

















( £000.) 
Year ended June— ' Sydney. | Melbourne. Brisbane. ! Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Total. 
as ie 

1939.. “2 17,832 15,415 4,212 2,953 2,055 623 | 43,090 
1942.. ste 22,747 22,823 | 4,815 3,970 | 2,336 731 | 57,422 
1943.- .. | 26,084 25,830 5,904 4,532 2,489 813! 65,652 
1944.. a8 28,071 27,051 6,816 4,924 °° 2,719 9043 70,524 
1945-- -» 28,556 | 27,839 | 6,805 5,127 2,777 | 1,032 | 72,226 
1946.. ++ 30,968 | 31,398 | 7,154 5593 35257 | 16185 | 794555 
1947(b) -. | 38,580 35,631 : 7,978 | 6,469 | 3,926 1,310 | 93,804 
1948(d) -- 44,786 | 41,237 | 9,288 | 8,038 + 4,892 | 1,543 ; 109,784 
1949(b) .. 53,519 | 48,870 11,131 | 9,663 | 6,039 | 1,778 | 131,000 
1950(b) -. | 64,909 61,003 | 13,278 | 11,604! 7,458 2,116 | 160,368 
1951(b) a 88,588 82,022 18,046 | 15,957 10,809 2,885 | 218,307 
(a) Excludes transactions connected with the issue and redemption of Treasury Bills. (b) Periods 


ended cn Inst Wednesday; previously periods ended on last Monday. 


12. Debits to Customers’ Accounts—All Cheque-Paying Banks.—Statistics of debits 
to customers’ accounts have been collected since September, 1945. Generally they 
represent the total of all cheques drawn by the customers of tho banks. In the following 
table are shown the average weekly debits to customers’ accounts of all cheque-paying 
banks for each State for the years ended June, 1946 to 1951. In this table debits to 
accounts of Australian Governments in capital cities are excluded as they are subject to 
abnormal influences and are not uniform for each State. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY DEBITS TO CUSTOMERS’ ACCOUNTS: ALL CHEQUE-PAYING 











BANKS. 
(Excluding Debits to Australian Government Accounts in capital cities.) 
( £7000.) 

Year ended June— N.S.W.} Vie. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.Aust.| ‘Tas. A.C.T. | Total. 
1946(a) a ++ | 46,732 | 43,512 | 14,724 | 8,639 5,807 | 2,889 95 | 122,398 
1947... a 58,080 | 52,901 | 16,824 | 10,443 71421 3,374 119 j 148,883 
1948() vs «. | 69,360 . 61,197 | 19,864 | 12,710 8,671} 3,947 142 ] 175,891 
1949 «- on «+ | 83,082 I 74,267 | 24,365 | 15,48r | 10,696! 4,699 205 | 212,795 
1950 .. +e «+ | 104,876 | 97,758 | 29,482 | 19,326 | 13,744 5,605 265 | 271,056 
I95I .. . ++ [145,110 | 134,925 | 39,011 | 26,844 | 19,250 7;370 373 | 372,883 

(a) Ten morths ended June, 1946. (b) From January, 1948 debits to Customers’ Accounts 


relating to the transfer of accounts from the Queensland National Bank Ltd. {in voluntary liquidation) to. 
the: National Bank of Australasia Ltd. have been excluded. 


13. Rates of Exchange.—(i) Oversea Exchange Rates. In the following table the 
average telegraphic transfer rates of exchange for Sydney on a number of oversea countries 
are shown. For the year 1938-39 the rates quoted are the averages of quotations at the 
end of each month ; for subsequent years they are averages of daily quotations. Generally 
the averages are based on rates quoted by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, but 
where these were not available rates quoted by other Australian Banks have been used. 
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OVERSEA EXCHANGE RATES: AVERAGE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER RATES 
FOR SYDNEY ON OVERSEA COUNTRIES.(a) 


























Country 1 Basisof | pate : 1938- 1946- 1947-48. | 1948-. I 50. | 1950-51 
: Quotation. ° 938-39. 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 950-51. 
; a 
United Kingdom | £A. to Buying | 125.000 125.000 | 125.000 | 125.000 | 125.000 | 125.000 
£Stg.100 Selling . 125.500 ' 125.§00 | 125.500 | 125.500 125.500 : 125.500 
1 
New Zealand .. | £A. to Buying | 100.063 100.000 | 100.000 | 120.638 | 124.000 124.000 
£N.Z.100 Selling | 100.594 100.500 } 100.500 | 121.171 124.538 ' 124.538 
South Africa .. | £A. to Buying | 123.848 ' 124.125 | 124.125 | 124.125 | 124.325 | 124.125 
£8.A.100 Selting ‘| 125.546 . 125.62 125.625 | 125.625 | 125.625 . 125.625 
i 
Fiji .. «. | £A, to Buying IYI.125 141.125 | 1ry.325 | wzr.125 | ITI.125 1 IIT.125 
£F.100 Selling 113.000 113.000 | 113.000 | r13.000 | 113.000 | 113.000 
New York .. | Dollars to | £ Buying 3.7945 ' 3.2364 3.2350 3.2298 2.4611 2.2425 
£AL { Selling 3.7581 | 3.1991 3.2002 3.2041 2.4445 2.2275 
Montreal .. | Dollars to Buying 3.8063 | 3.2453 3-2360 3.2301 2.6373 2.3910 
£A.1 Selling | 3.7797 3.2020 3.1992 , 3.2039 2.6183 2.3732 
France .. | Francs to Buying 142.29 1 386.58 }(t)470.23 811.29 Sog.38 788.38 
£AL1 Selling 141.2%: 379.89 508.98 H 798.67 797.23 776.50 
f , ‘ ' | 
Switzerland ' Francs to Buying { 16.778: 13.938 13-938 13.938 10.748 9.843 
+ £Acr Sciling 16.590 | 13.766 | 13.766] 13.766 | 10.607 9.710 
Belgium - {| Francs to Buying ; 112.217 | 142.368 . 142.350 | 142.350 | 123.586 112.84 
t £A.r Selling 110.935 | 139.662 | 139.680 { 139.680 } 121.257 Ti0.7I 
Holland .. | Florins to {Baas 7.046 8.610 8.605 8.605 8.574 8.565 
£A.r Selling 6.943 8.460 8.465 8.465 8.434 8.425 
Denmark .» | Kroner to Buying 18.017 15.590 15.590 15.590 15.590 15.590 
£A.1 Selling 17.781 15.290 15.290 15.290 15.290 | 15.290 
Norway .. | Kroner to Buying 16.007 16.120 16.120 16.120, 16.120 16,120 
H £A1 Selling 15.803 15.820 15.820 15.820: 15.820 15.820 
Sweden . | Kronor to ! Buying 15..623 11.683 | 11.665 | 11.665 11.665 11.665 
SAI Selling 15.406 11.473 11.465 11.465 ; 11.465 11.465 
. ‘ 
Java .. | Guilders to { Raging 7-030 (b) (b) (b) (0) (b) 
fA Selling 6.939 \(c) 8.461 ,; 8.465 8.465 \(d) 8.438 (d) 
Manila .» | Pesos to {eaans 7.659 6.540 | 6.533 6.529 |(e) 4.996 |(e) 4.540 
fA Selling 7.528 6.424 6.417. 6.413 W(f) 4.886 4.442 
{ t 
Hong Kong .. FET yt iS Buying 18.526; 18.570) 18.609, 18.587! 18,488 | 18.569 
ee Deller Selling 18.883 | 18.994 | 18.969} 18.952 | 18.834 | 18.897 
| | 
j eo > 
at and Cey Tanti : Buying 22.287 | 22.319 | 22.328 | 22.328 | 22.328 22.328 
“| Selling 22.604 22.775 | 22.766 22.766 22.766 22.766 
1 Rupee | 
akis | 
Pakistan oe Puen t SJ Buying (9) (g) | 22.328 22.328 31.507 32.172 
joe Rupee | Selling (g) (g) 22.766 | 22.766 | 32.017 | 32.688 
Noumea .. | Francs to | f Buying (b) (b) (b) (d) (d) (0) 
; £Ax «Selling (b) (0) 4159.00 159.00 145.64 140.75 
, t 
Singapore. Fr acbaite Buying | 34.706 | 34-904} 35-019 | 34.930 | 34.891 | 34.977 
t Dollar | tSetliog 35.224, 35.594 | 35-539, 35-484 | 35.442 | 35.536 








4 








(a) Years ended 30th June. (0) No quotations. (c) Eleven months. (d) No 
quotations from 14th March, 1950. (e) No quotations 4th January to 5th March, 1950. In 
1950-51 quoted for 3 days only. (f) No quotations 4th January to 23rd February, 1950. 
(g) Part of India. (h) Five months. (i) No quotations, 27 th January to 13th Aprit. 


(ii) Interstate. Exchange rates between the capital cities and towns of each of the 
States and other States or parts thereof at 30th June, 1951 are shown below. Rates 
varied from 28. 6d. per cent. between the nearer locations to tos. per cent. between those 
more widely separated. 
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INTERSTATE BXCHANGE RATES, 30th JUNE, 1951. 
(Per Cent.—s. d.) 

















And— 
Between— New Brisbane _ | rere and i 
an South ut ‘aa 
oe Victoria. | sajacent | Anstralia.| distant | mania. 
i towns. towns. 

Sydney and New South Wales towns .. ee 2 6 2 6 5 0 7 6 5 0 
Melbourne and Victorian towns < 2 6 es 5 0 2 6 5 0 2 6 
Brisbane and adjacent towns ws 2 6 5 0 et, 7 6 Io 0 7 6 
Adelaide and South Australian towns 5 0 2 6 7 6 ira 2 6 5 0 
Perth and all but distant towns ws 7 6 5 0 10 0 2 6 ee 7 6 
Hobart and Tasmanian towns 5 0 2 6 7 6 5 0 7 6 ° 








The exchange rate between Papua and New Guinea and the mainland is ros. per cent. 
for all points. 


§ 2. Savings Banks. 


1. General.—The inauguration of Savings Banks in Australia dates from 1819, 
when a private Savings Bank was opened in Sydney. In 1832 the legislature created 
“The Savings Bank of New South Wales” under the control of trustees, and shortly 
after its establishment the funds of the private Savings Bank were transferred to 
the new institution. In the other States provision for placing deposits with Savings 
Banks dates from 1841 in Victoria; 1854 in Queensland; 1840 in South Australia; 
1863 in Western Australia (a Savings Bank was opened in 1856 but was closed a year 
later); 1835 in Launceston; and 1845 in Hobart. These early banks functioned as 
Trustee Savings Banks, but, with the exception of the Hobart and Launceston institutions, 
were later absorbed by, or amalgamated with, Government Savings Banks. 


Post Office Savings Banks were established in all States from 1864 onwards. These 
were separate Government institutions except in South Australia, where the Post Office 
acted as agent for the Savings Bank. Since the federation of the Australian States in 
1900, post offices have been controlled by the Commonweaith Government, but they 
continued to act as savings bank agencies for the State institutions until the establishment 
of the Commonwealth Bank in 1912. They now act as agents for the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank. 


Savings banks at present operating are the Commonwealth Savings Bank (all 
States and Territories); State Savings Bank of Victoria; Savings Bank of South 
Australia ; and the two Trustee Banks—Hobart and Launceston. , 


2. Extension of Facilities ——The prime object of the foundation of savings banks 
in Australia was the encouragement of thrift, deposits of one shilling and upwards 
being accepted ; nevertheless the facilities offered, while preserving the original object, 
have led to developments in another direction. Although depositors may not operate 
on their accounts by means of cheques, they have practically all the other advantages 
of a current account and in addition receive interest on their minimum monthly balances. 
No charge is made by the banks for keeping the accounts, 


3. Statistical Returns.—Commencing with July, 1931, monthly returns have been 
furnished by savings bank authorities. The information given in the following 
paragraphs relates to the deposits at 30th June in each year. For convenience of reference 
the information has been grouped under the following headings :— 

(i) All Savings Banks; (ii) Commonwealth Savings Bank; and (iii) State 
Savings Banks (including Trustee Banks in Tasmania). 


4. Number of Accounts.—The following table shows the number of savings bank 
accounts in existence at 30th June, 1950 and 1951. It should be noted that these figures 
relate to the number of accounts and not necessarily to the number of depositors. 
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ALL SAVINGS BANKS: NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS.(a) 1 























| 3oth June, 1950. goth June, 1951. 
Bank. j ' 
Operative. aay Operative. | Inoperative. 
eo earner = eee ! ) 

Commonwealth Savings Bank «+ | 4,029,129 | 1,799,376 | 4,166,606 | 1,935,370 
State Savings Bank of Victoria ++ + 1,424,106 536,743 | 1,461,903 553,823 
Savings Bank of South Australia «» | 500,546 145,857 518,587 147,185 
Hobart Savings Bank <a -. | 83,542 H(c) 30,748 87,491 |(c) 32,201 
Launceston Bank for Savings va.) 67,562 22,506 72,292 22,619 
Total ae a +» 6,104,885 | 2,535,230 | 6,306,879 | 2,691,198 

(a) Excludes special purpose and school bank accounts. (b) Inoperative accounts are those 


accounts with balances of less than £1 which have not been operated on for a period of over two years. 
(¢) Estimated. 


5~ All Savings Banks.—(i) Particulars for Years 1949-50 and 1950-51. The following 
statement shows details of the business transacted by all savings banks for the years 


1949-50 and 1950-51 :— 
ALL SAVINGS BANKS: BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 























( £’000.) 
1949-50. 1950-51. 
Amount 
Excess of Excess of 
‘ al hace Deposit Deposits Deposits 
State or Territory. | at 30th over Interest | Amount * Over Interest | Amount 
June, With- added | on Deposit With- added on Deposit 
1949. drawals during atend of | qrawals during | at end of 
during year. year. during year, year. 
year. year. 

New South Wales .. 244,483 10,378 4,013 258,874 21,393 4,200 284,467 
Victoria .. a 239,246 13,766 4,109 257,121 20,337 4,321 281,779 
Queensland is, 87,442 3,330 1,429 92,204 5,152 1,487 98,840 
South Australia .. 81,176 41964 1,555 87,695 8,473 1,681 97,849 
Western Australia 37,535 1,456 621 39,612 4,409 65% 44,672 
Tasmania oe 22,413 1,425 434 24,272 2,421 462 27,155 
Northern Territory 726 122 II 859 94 12 965 

Australian Capital ‘. 
Territory oe 1,211 218 22 1,451 242 24 1,717 
Total oe 714,232 35,659 12,194 762,085 62,521 12,838 837,444 





(ii) Deposits. (a) 30th June, 1939 and 1947 to 1951. The following table shows for all 
savings banks the amount at credit of depositors and the average deposits per head of 
population at 30th June, 1939 and 1947 to 1951 :— 


ALL SAVINGS BANKS: DEPOSITS. 





























ian | N.8.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | ¥- torr ACT. | Total. 
5 } ‘ 
ToTaL. 
(£’000.) 
1939 87,474 80,461 29.045 27,397 | 12,396 | 8,396 99 319 245,587 
1947 231,368 216,107 85,602 67,900 36,625 | 20,856 537 1,020 660,015 
1948 236,964 226,401 84,836 73,613 36,183 | 21,572 649 1,100 681,318 
1949 244,483 239,246 87,442 81,176 | 37,535 | 22,413 726 1,211 714,232 
3950) 258,874 | 257,121 92,201 87,695 | 39,612 | 24,272 859 1,45 762,085 
1951) 284,467 } 281,779 98,840 97,849 } 44,672 } 27,155 965 } 1,717 837,444 
Pes Heap oF PorvuLaTIoN. 
(£ 8. d.) 
1939 {3116 7| 4216 8 2329 7) 45 18 6 20 7 535 I 55 14 825 7 4/35 4 12 
1947177 10 3] 1905 3 6177 7 #5] 105 1 Xk] 72:17 9 8x 2 7149 711,60 7 6/87 1 7 
1948 | 78 6 6] 108 5 ro] 75 5 1] 113 17 5) 70 4 4/82 4 5152 I 2,55 10 9] 88 7 3 
1949 | 78 10 5 | 112 16 ro] 75 19 9} 120 12 I] 70 9 4,83 4 O52 12 75611 Oo] 909 5 6 
1950 | 80 5 4/116 14 517717 9|125 4 8 71 © 0,86 17 656 2 5§ 60 15 11] 93 2 0 
rosr | 86 ry 2) 124 17 «1h 82 11 51136 11 8 77 8 1003 8 361 13 3168 19 7 99 18 7 
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(b) Deposits per head and Purchasing Power. Particulars of the deposits per head of 
population, actual and adjusted to purchasing power by the application of retail price 
index-numbers, at 30th June in each of the years 1939 and 1942 to 1951 are shown in the 
following table. In calculating the index-numbers in this table the average of deposits 
per head of population at 30th June, 1937, 1938 and 1939 has been used as a base and 
made equal to 1,000. 


ALL SAVINGS BANKS: DEPOSITS PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 
Adjusted to Purchasing 




















Actual. Power.(a) 
At 30th June— ! Deposits per | Deposit: 
: Index- ean ed Index- 
head of I head r. 
populatinn, Number. | population Number. 
£ 1937-1939 £ 1937-1939 

= 1000 == 1000 
1939 bad oh ze 35-25 | 1018 34.32 991 
1942 ark : is 38.20 | 1103 : 31.55 gir 
1943 igs = oe 49.48 1429 38.66 1117 
1944 = ie a 64.51 1863 51.20 1479 
1945 ca ick a 76.70 2215 60.89 1758 
1946 bs mA a 88.89 2567 69.32 2002 
1947 - de ey 87-08 2515 66.24 1913 
1948 as sh oi 88.36 2552 61.75 1783 
1949 ie aa ee 90.28 2607 es 1659 
1950 es ne ane 93.10 2689 4.20 1565 
1951 $5 ae ss 99.93 2886" 28. 68 1406 


‘ 


(a) On the basis of the All Items (‘‘ C’') Series of Retail Price Index-aumbers (6 capitals) for June 
quarter ineach year. (Base: average of June quarters, 1937, 1938 and 1939 = 1,000.) 


In interpreting the figures above it should be remembered that savings bank 
accounts ‘are used to some extent by institutions and business people, as well as by 
individuals for the investment of personal savings. The relative extent to which savings 
bank accounts are used for business purposes, etc., may, and probably does fluctuate 
considerably from time to time. 

6. School Banking.—With the object of encouraging principles of thrift amongst 
children, agencies of the Savings Banks have been established at most of the schools 
throughout Australia. Particulars of operative accounts for each State and Territory 
at 30th June, 1951 were as follows :— 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS AT 30th JUNE, 1951. 











Number Sue Deposits per 
tate. of ‘Operative Deposits. Operative 
Schools. Accounts. Account, 
a, ©. 
£ £ os. d. 
New South Wales .. Pat 2,516 1653694 880,970 5 6 4 
Victoria .. oF we 2,738 1783984 934,902 5 4 6 
Queensland oo es 1,235 695456 462,629 613 2 
South Australia a ot 817 89;048 527,264 5 18 5 
Western Australia .. o. ‘500 49,953 342,378 617 1 
Tasmania . ‘ < 417 37,098 211,214 5 13 10 
Northern Territory. Fes 7 906 73172 718 4 
Australian Capital Territory .. 9 776 ; 3,343 4 6 2 
Total A rae 8,239 591,915 3:369,872 5 13 10 
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Corresponding particulars for the Commonwealth at 30th June of the years 1939 and 
1942 to 1951 appear below :— 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS: AUSTRALIA. 











| Number Number of Deposits per 
At 30th June— | of Operative Deposits. Operative 
| Schools. Accounts. Account. 
| £ £ os. d. 
1939 a ee ae 9,535 560,116 I,090,703 r 18 rr 
1942 | 9,206 488,997 922,805 117 9 
1943 ot 9,062 492,289 1,120,897 25 6 
1944 33 ed oot 8,909 507,598 1,506,620 2319 4 « 
1945 =f des ae 8,676 509,832 1,858,011 3.12 11 
1946 es ea ae 8,512 516,330 2,125,130 4 2 4 
1947 eal 8,444 518,629 | 2,311,015 491 
1948 ca vs | 8,556 535.433 | 2,514,652 4 13 11 
1949 = . oot 8,329 557,218 2,766,542 419 4 
1950 ne oe ee 8,262 576,670 3,027,666 5 5 0 
IQ5I on ae phat 8,239 591,915 3,369,872 5 13 Io 





7. War Savings and Savings Certificates—Sales of savings certificates and stamps 
under the War Savings and Savings Certificate schemes, particulars of which were given 
in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 586), were discontinued after 
31st January, 1949, except for some sales made to wind up savings groups, etc. This 
method of saving was replaced by special savings schemes to operate through the savings 
banks. Employers were asked to co-operate by forming employee savings groups and 
by making regular deductions from wages and salaries for payment into group savings 
bank accounts, and thence, at the end ofeach quarter to individual accounts. . The total 
value of certificates outstanding at 30th June in each of the last five years was :—1I947, 
£59,526,000 ; 1948, £64,483,000 ; 1949, £62,198,000; 1950, £55,025,000; 1951, £48,115,00. 


8. Commonwealth Savings Bank.—{i) General. The Savings Bank Department of 
the Commonwealth Bank opened for business in Victoria on 15th July, 1912 ; in Queens- 
land on 16th September, 1912; in the Northern Territory on 21st October, 1912 ;andin 
New South Wales, South Australia and Western Australia on 13th January, 1913. The 
Tasmanian State Savings Bank was absorbed by the Commonwealth Bank in January, 
1913, the Queensland State Savings Bank was taken over in 1920 and the New Sonth 
Wales and Western Australian State Savings Banks in 1931. The Savings Bank Depart- 
ment wss separated from the General Bank on 9th June, 1928, and established as a 
separate institution known as the “‘ Commonwealth Savings Bank”. It has since then 
operated independently, publishing its own balance-sheeta and profit and loss accounts. 
The Commonwealth Bank Act 1927, which provided for the establishment of the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank as a separate institution, provided for a Commission of 
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three members to manage the Savings Bank. This Commission was never appointed 
and the Commonwealth Bank Act 1945 placed the control of the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank under the Governor of the Commonwealth Bank. 


(ii) Particulars for Years 1949-50 and 1950-51. Particulars for the States and 
Territories for the years 1949-50 and 1950~51 are shown in the table below :— 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK : BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 




















( £000.) 
i 1949-50, 1950-51. 
I 
| s 
Amount | nycess of | Excess of 
on Deposit: “Deposits ; Deposits 
State or Territory. at 30th © ee « Interest Amount Ai Interest Amount 
| June, with- | 8dded lon Deposit! igh. added. 'on Deposit 
1949. | grawals | during ‘ at end of drawals during at end of 
di year. 1 year. oe year, , year. 
' uring during ; 
1 year. year, 
cae : 
New South Wales 1 244,483 ° 10,378 4,013 | 4 874 21,393 4,200 284,467 
Victoria .. oe 51,887 5,683 871 58,441 8,685 966 | 68,092 
Queensland vot Boden | 3,330 1,429 | 92,201 5,152 1,487 | 98,840 
South Australia .. | 14,587 1,819 251 | 16,657 3,260 286 | 20,203 
Western Australia... | 37,535 1,456 621 | 39,612 | 4,409 651 | 44,672 
Tasmania 8,362 , 637 145 9,144 | 1,195 158 10,497 
Northern Territory 726 | 122 Il 859 94 I2 | 965 
Australian Capital 
Territory ve 1,21r | 218 22 1,451 242 24 | 1,717 
I f 
Total s+ | 446,233) 23,643 7,363 ; 477,239 445430 7,784 | 529,453 





(iii) Depostts—30th June, 1939 and 1947 to 1951. The amount on deposit with the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank in each State, in the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, 
and in London at 30th June in each of the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951 was as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK : DEPOSITS, 30th JUNB. 
( £7000.) 


| 


Place of Deposit. | 1939. | 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 














4 


New South Wales .. oe 87,474 231,368 236,964 244,483 258,874 284,467 
Queensland.. Sa ae 29,045 85,602 84,836 87,442 92,201 98,840 
South Australia as oe 3,167 12,892 12,993 14,587 16,657 20,203 
Western Australia .. es 12,396 36,625 36,183 37,535 39,612 44,672 
Tasmania .. as fo 2,358 7:947 8,028 8,362 9,144 10,497 


537 649 726 859 965 


Northern Territory .. 2507 99 
1,020 1,100 1,211 1,451 1,717 


Australian Capital Territory .. | 319 





\ 
Victoria... aa we! 10,242 47,959 48,620 51,887 58,441 68,092 
\ 

















Total ee .. | 146,100 | 423,950] 429,373 | 446,233 | 477,239 | 529,453 
Papua and New Guinea (2) .. 209 750 1,047 3,356 1,620 1,977 
London (a) - ae 571 750 797 768 760 864 

| : 

Grand Total .. ve 146,880 425,450 | 431,217 | 448,357 | 479,619 | 532,294 

1 





(a) Not-included in the figures shown in paras. 5 (i) and (ii) and 8 (Ii). 
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(iv; Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1950 and 1951. Particulars of the liabilities and 
assets of the Commonwealth Savings Bank as at 30th June, 1950 and 1951 were as 
follows :— 2 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK(a): LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 30th JUNE. 








( £'000.) 
Liabilities. 1950. 195T. Assets, 1950. 1951. 
Reserve Fund te 6,299 6,772 || Cash Balances and 
Depositors’ Balances Money at Short Call | 49,865 | 54,035 
and Accrued Interest | 480,295 | 533,033 || Australian Notes and 
Contingency Account Coin sé 676 686 


and other Liabilities | 14,158 | 14,990 |} Government Securities 393,456 | 437,946 
Securities of Municipal 
and Other Public 








Authorities .. | 35,617 | 39,244 

Bank Premises 23 1,288 1,727 

- Other Assets .. | 19,850 | 21,157 
Total +» {500,752 | 554,795 Total «+ | 500,752 | 554,795 





(a) Includes London and Territories of Papua and New Guinea branches. 


(v) Profits. Under the terms of the Savings Bank Amalgamation Agreements the 
profits of the Commonwealth Savings Bank in New South Wales, Queensland, Western 
Australia and Tasmania are equally divided between the Bank and the former controlling 
authorities in those States. Net profits for the years ended 30th June, 1939 and 1942 
to 1951 and the distribution of those profits are shown in the following table: — 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK: DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 



































( £.) 
| Payments to State Authorities under Savings Distribution of 
Bank Amalgamation Agreements, Published Profit. 
seth June: | Profle tiseed | satinaall Baek 
ears , : icin Queens- : Western Tas- | otal Profit. Nebe rae 
Wales. ae tralia. are vu Sinking | Reserve 
(a) (6) 0) (0) . | Fund. | Fund. 
1939 oe $32,736 | 168,878 30,464 | 13,251 3,86 | 216,454 | 326,282 | 158,143 | 158,241 
t 
1942 a 609,286 | 178,978 | 41,215 16,351 3,988 | 240,532 | 368,754 , 184,377 | 184,977 
1943 ue 653,341 | 189,091 | 48,198 | 19,479 3,973 | 260,74 | 392,600 | 196,300 | 196,300 
1944. on 848,934 | 226,020 | 86,226 ' 32,498 | 5,408 | 350,152 | 498,782 | 249,391 | 249.391 
1945 ++ | 1,403,029 | 383,675 | 152,373 54,486 | 10,321 | 600,855 | 802,174 | 401,087 | 401,087 
1946 ++ | 1,523,858 | 395,379 174,485 $9,997 | 11,089 | 640,950 | 870,908 | 435.454 | 435,454 
1947 .+ | 1,326,506 | 397,385 | 175,229! 61,215 | 12,043 | 645,872 | 880,694 | 440,347 | 440,347 
1948 ++ | 1,536,398 | 421,221 | 176,453 + 40,410 | 12,471 | 650,555 | 885,843 | 442,922 | 442,921 
1949 «+ | 1,438,579 | 420,096 | 152,302 _ 19,261 9,001 | 600,660 } 837,919 | 418,959 | 418,960 
1950 ++ | :492,459 | 430,781 , 159,795 ' 24,255 4,921 | 619,752 | 872,707 | 436,353 | 436,354 
1951 ++ | 1,616,082 | 459,959 170,191 | 30,370 | 9,321 | 669,841 | 946,241 | 473,120 | 473,121 
(a) Paid to Rural Bank of New South Wales. {h) Paid to State Consolidated Revenue Funds. 
re} 


g. State Savings Banks.—(i) Particulars for Years 1949-50 and 1950-51. Particulars 
of the transactions of all State savings banks for the years 1949-50 and 1950-51 are given 
hereunder. Throughout the following tables the figures for Tasmania refer to the 
Trustee Savings Banks in Hobart and Launceston. Although the accounts of these 
institutions are made up for half-yearly periods ending 28th February and 31st August, 
the managements have furnished particulars of deposits as at 30th June. 
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STATE SAVINGS BANKS: BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
































( £7000.) 
z 
1949-50. 1950-51. 
_ Amount | 1 j ' i 
on Deposit] Excess of | | Excess of i 
State. ; at 30th Deposits | Interest | Amount | Deposits | Interest , Amount 
. June, over With-; added |on Deposit}over With-| added , on Deposit 
1949. drawals during at end of | drawals during ‘ at end of 
during year. | year. during year. ‘year. 
year. | year. | 
‘ ee ae 
; . 
Victoria .. 187,359 8,083 | 3,238 | 198,680 11,652 3.355 | 213,687 
South Australia 66,589 35145 1,304 71,038 5:213 1,395 | 77,646 
Tasmania 14,051 788 | 289 15,128 1,226 304 | 16,658 
1 ' . 
\ 
es Total 267,999 12,016 | 4,831 284,846 18,091 5,054 | 307,991 





Notn.—The State savings banks in New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia and Taemanis 
were absorbed Ly the Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


(ii) Deposits—3o0th June, 1939 and 1947 to 1951. The following statement shows the 
amount on deposit with State savings banks at 30th June in each of the years 1939 and 
1947 to I951 :— 


STATE SAVINGS BANKS: DEPOSITS AT 30th JUNE. 








( £'000.) 

State. 1939- | 1947. | 1948 | 1949 1950. 1951 
Victoria 69,219 | 168,148 | 177,781 187,359 198,680 213,687 
South Australia 24,230 | . 55,008 60,620 66,588 71,038 77:646 
Tasmania 6,038 | 12,909 13,544 14,051 15,128 16,658 

Total .. 99,487 | 236,065 | 251,945 | 267,998 | 284,846 | 307,991 





(iii) Assets, 30th June, 1951. At 30th June, 1951 the assets of all State savings 
banks amounted to £327,204,096 distributed as shown hereunder :— 


STATE SAVINGS BANKS: ASSETS, 30th JUNE, 1951. 











( £.) ° 
Particul vi | South 
wars, ctoria. =| Australia. ape oeag Total. 
| 
Cash in hand, in transit and on : | 
Current Account 9,502,328 | 2,222,522 ' 1,003,062 | 12,727,912 
Fixed Deposits as ++ | 35,812,000 ' 32,074,750 | 1,515,000 | 49,401,750 
Outstanding Interest, Dividends 
and Rents ie F 1,498,392 1 505,345 . 165,120 2,168,857 
Government Securities .. .. [126,150,894 , 485457:933 | 7:947,593. {181,656,330 
Municipal and other Public : i 
Securities .- 48,392,748 | 11,489,298 4,994,675 | 64,876,721 
Mortgages 3s742,010 : 7,518,664 ' 3,673,853 | 14,934,527 
Landed and House Property 875,000 444, 306 | 103,181 1,422,487 
All other Assets ; an 13,818 , | 3,694 15,512 
I 
Total Assets Gc 225,985,190 | 82,712,818 | 18,506,088 [327,204,096 








(a) ‘Ab 3rst August, 1951. See par. 9 (i). 


At 30th June, 1950 the assets of the State savings banks amounted to £302,592,000, 
of which £180,730,000 was in Government securities, £49,283,000 in municipal and other 
public securities and £47,c87,000 in fixed deposits. State totals were Victoria, 
£210,263,000 ; South Australia, £75,838,c00; and Tasmania, £16,491,000. 
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(iv) Profit and Loss Accounts, 1950-51. Details of the profit and loss accounts of 
the several State savings banks for the year 1950-51 are given below :— 


STATE SAVINGS BANKS: PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS, 1950-5!. 


























(£.) 
Particulars. Victoria. soa ais aia Total. 
A @ ; 
Receipte— i 
Total—Interest, Dividends, i 
Rents, and all other .. 1535973396 | 2,186,285 532.455 | 8.316,106 
Expenditure — . - 5 } 
Tnterest allotted to Depositors.. ; 3,051-160 | 1,269,821 326,438 | 4,677,419 
Provision for accrued interest on | 
Depositors’ Balances os, 2° 390,979 130,000 7 430,970 
Expenses of Management -- ' 25494,791 5135305 116,420 | 2,124,516 
All other Expenditure oe 393,186 67,630 6,868 467,684 
Total .. a se 522 79,107 1,980,750 449,729 |_7,700,589 
Profit for year . ; 327259 205,529 82.729 615,517 
Balance of profit and loas account 
brought forward ae - 154,396 136,142 105,668 396,206 
Total .. bi e 481,655 341,671 188,397 | 1,011,723 
Distribution of Profits— 
Amount written off Bank 
Promises .. 25,000 9,287 19,615 53,902 
Amount carried to Reserves and 
Depreciation Funds 275,000 200,000 63,000 538,000 
Balance of Profit and Loss Ac- 
count carried forward : 181,655 132,384 105,782 419,821 











(a) Year ended 31st August, 1951. See par. 9 (I). 


In 1949-50 total receipts were £7,580,000 and expenditure, £6,936,000. Net profits 
amounted to £644,000. 


10. Classification of Depositors’ Balances.—The classification of deposits published 
by savings banks does not permit a fully detailed analysis with respeet to Australia 
as a whole, but information supplied to the Royal Commission on Monetary and Banking 
Systems for all savings banks except the Hobart Trustee Savings Bank shows that at 
30th June, 1936 the amount on deposit in accounts with balances of less than £100 
represented 21 per cent. of the total deposits; balances of over £100 but under £250, 
21 per cent.; over £250 but under £500, 23 per cent.; over £500 but under £1,000, 
25 per cent.; while those of over £1,000 accounted for 10 per cent. School, penny 
bank and small inoperative accounts were excluded in determining these percentages. 

A similar classification as at 30th Juno, 1936, 1939 and 1947 to 1951, but relating 
only to the combined State Savings Banks of Victoria and South Australia, is shown below. 


STATE SAVINGS BANKS : CLASSIFICATION OF DEPOSITS. 











(Per Cent.) 
At 30th June— “Gnger. | #107-#300. £101-£300. £301-~£500. [reer | | £501-£1,000.| Over £1,000. 
“ | 
1936.. e% 19.54 26.13 17.84, 63.51 | 27.42 9.07 
1939.. +s | 20.27 27.15 17.90 65.32 | 26.14 8.54 
1947.- | i ae as .40 20.53 55-44 | 32.45 12.11 
1948.. + | 52.72 52-72 | 32-74 | 14.54 
1949.. ve 50.11 r 50.1L | 33.14 16.75 
1950.. ee 48.44 48.44 | 2.81 18.75 
1Q51-. ee 47-45 [47.45 4°. 32.22" | 20.33 
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11. Rates of Interest on Deposits.—The following tables show the rates of interest 
allowed at 30th June, 1939 and 1942 to 1951 by State and trustee savings banks and 
by the Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


STATE AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS : INTEREST RATES(a) ON DEPOSITS, 


























30th JUNE. 
(Per Cent.) 
: he Launceston 
. State Savings Bank | Savings Bank of South The Hobart |’ 
Savings Bank— of Victoria. | Australia. Savings Bank. ~— for 
avings. 
ba acid £1,000. £1,000. £450. £450. 
(0) (0) 
| | a De: De- 
£1 | £50r | De- | £2 | S20r | Ss0r | De- | £1 | PS £r | Posits 
Part of balance— | to , to | posit| to | to | to | posit! to | Sxed | to | Axed 
£500. |£1,000.! Stock.| £200, | £500. |£1,000.| Stock.' £300. twelve £300. twelve 
() (6) 

| ! roe months. 
1939 of ee ee} 2 2h | e 4uat 2} 13: 3t 
1942 4 F 2 ' If 5c s 2t | 2t 1% 2; 2t 
1943 os or 2 1} 1} 2t | at 4 2t¢ | 2¢ 
1944 or és 2 14 14 2k | 2t I ) 2t 2t 
1945 ae ios 2 1} It 2t 2} 14! 2} 2} 
1946 oe rast 2 x I 2t | 2t 13 | 2t | 2t 
1947, ef x I 2t | 2t it ' at } at 
1948 we we 2 I I 2t 2t I ‘ ee can 3 

1949 2 r I 2 at me) ©, 2 2 
1950 2 x I | 2 2k I T pnd 2} 
1951 2 t I ; 2 2} 13 rot 2 2} 
} 




















(a) Bates on ordinary sccounts. On Friendly and other Society Accounts the rates at goth June, 
1951 were—State Savings Bank of Victorla, 2 per cent. on first £2,000, 1 per cent. on balance; Savings 
Bank of South Australia, 2} per cent. on first £500, 2 per cent. on next £1,500 and x per cent. on the balance. 
(0) Increased from £300 to £450 from 13th April, 1951. 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK : INTEREST RATES(a) ON DEPOSITS, 36th JUNE. 




















(Per Cent.) 
Part of balanoe— | £1 to £500. | Peony en Part of balance— | £1 to £500. Frees ob) 
i 
1939 oi 2 rE 1946 2 IT 
f 1947 2 T 
1942 . 2 4 1948 2 1 
1943 2 1 | 1949 2 I 
1944 2 | If | 1950 2 I 
1945 2 1} I 1951 2 | I 
(a) Rates on ordinary accounts. On Friendly and other Society Accounts the rates at goth June, 
195i were 2 per cent. on first £2,000 and 1 per cent, on the balance. (6) Up to 1941 the interest- 


bearing iimit in all States except Queensland was £1,300. In Queensland !t was £2,000, The limit since 
1942 haa been £1,000 In alt States, . 


C. COMPANIES. 


Norz.—Statistics available in regard to registered companies relate to (a) Trastees, 
Executors and Agency Companies; (5) Registered Building and Investment Societies ; 
and (c) Registered Co-operative Societies. : 
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§ 1. Trustees, Executors and Agency Companies. 


_ The following table shows, for the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950, partioulara of the 
assets and liabilities of certain trustee companies transacting business in Australia and 


New Zealand. 


Figures for the year 1939 were obtained from returns supplied to 


the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, while those for the years 1946 to 
1950 have been extracted from a summary of the last published balance-shects as shown 
{n the Australasian Insurance and Banking Record. Individual items are therefore not 


entirely comparable. 


Details of assets of trust funds administered are shown for the year 


1939, but for the years 1946 to 1950 totals are available for nine offices only. 


TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS AND AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND AGENCY 
































COMPANIES. 
Particulars. 1939. 1946. 1947. 1948. 1949. . 1950. 
Number of Companies 20 23 23 23 24° 24 
Liabilities— £ £ ; £ £ £ ‘ £ 
Capital paid-up... .- | 1,312,202 | 1,408,452 , 1,408,452 , 1,408,452 | 1,528,452 1,528,452 
Reserves and undistributed ict I 
Profits : «+ | 1,235,750 | 1,344,572 * 1,381,156 ' 1,415,774 , 1,472,884 ' 1,483,424 
Other Liabilities 150,960 825,455 , 891,026 954,475 823,804 867,364 
: | 
Total Liabilities 2,698,912 | 3,578,479 3,680,634 | 3,778,701 | 3,825,140 | 3,879,240 
Assets— ' 
Government aud Aomlctia { i 
Securities ‘ 730,935 |a1,060,516 ,41,173.982 'a1,236,679 41,437,640 |a1,450,221 
Loans on Mortgage | F 397:944 513,044 1 493.918 470,902 437,629 412,203 
Other Loans and ‘Advances. 75;141 wo ' (b) (b) (b) (b) 
Real Property ++ | %,148,566 | 1,075,552 1,079,443 ; 1,077,724 | 1,081,434 | ¥,111,837 
’ Deposits in Banks 147,717 |(c) 326,148 (c) 249,189 |(¢) 241,464 |(c) 240,784 \(c) 206,538 
Other Asscts 4 198,609 603,219 1 684,102 751,932 633,653 698,442 
Total Assets .. -- | 2,698,912 | 3,578,479 H 3,680,634 | 3,778,701 | 3,825,140 | 3,879,240 
Assets of Trust Funds Adminis- 
tered—(d) £’000. £’o000. £’o00. £’000. £’000. £'000. 
Australian Government and 
Municipal Securities 68,515 
British and Foreign Govern- 
ment and ae Se- 
curities 1,342 
Loans on Mortgage _ 30,977 Not available 
Other Loans and ‘Advances. 2.713 
Shares in Companies 59,351 
Real Property ae 51,732 
Deposits in Banks 8,958 
Other Assets 13,409 {J 
Total Trust Fund Assets 236,997 , (6)479,035 | (e)183,238 |(o87.048 (€) 190,594 |(e) 195.982 
1 1 











OF oe fixed deposita and deposits with Government. 


(Sin 


Nae offices only. 


(0) Tneluded with other assets. 


(d) Iacludes particulars of trust funds administered by Public Trustees in 1939 only. 


§ 2. Registered Building and Investment Societies. 


1. Summary.—During 1950 returns were received from 688 societies, but the 
information is not exhaustive, as. particulars regarding a number of organizations are 
not included. In the following table general information is given relating to the societies 


for the year 1950. 
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REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES: SUMMARY, 1949-50. 
y i : J ! ' 
Particulars, Nsw. . vie. | Q’lsnd. | 3. Aust.! W.Aust.. Tas. | Total. 
; ‘  @) | (a) | 
| i 
Societies making returns— : : i i 
‘Permanent . No. { 22 20° 5: 5: 9: 5. 64 
Terminating No. 596° 2! 4 20, 2" : 624 
: ' | ! 
F { | : i 
Total 618, 22, 9] 25) 9! 5 688 
erect i 
Number of shareholders é 97,1821 ¥1,232 19,922| 22,646! 23,520 8,259; 182,764 
+ Shares oe b 1,495,368, 975:987' 4,842,146, 105,264}  (¢) 67,050, 7,485,815 
» , _ borrowers @) 7,529 16,931 8,345} 3,078] 3,920, 2,195] = 41,998 
loncome for year from interest, 
etc, g 580,957) 573,497; 151,898) 59,804] 108,966] 63,665) 1,538,787 
Working expenses for year £) 413,875 377,320) 175,016, 26,151] 22,036] 19,618! 1,033,816 
Amounta of deposits during ; \ 
year... + £;  937,015| 1,119,405! 249,396, 41,849 475,595, 14,831) 2,838,092 
Repayments of loans during : | ' 
year... 39 £ | 1,421,870) 2,773,199} 1,033,467} 297,436, 456,134) 357,697) 6,339,803 
Loans granted during year £ (¢ 2960,020) 1,769,013| 3,179,611 460332) 724,707| 493,722) 7,588,001 
; 
(a) Year 1950. (b) Terminating societies oply—Starr-Bowkett Societies, 406,621, and 


other terminating societies, 1,088,747. (ce) Not a 


vailable. Permanent societies only. 


(4) 


(e) Incomplete—other terminating societics not available. 


2. Liabilities and Assets.—Particulars of liabilities and assets in 1950 of the 688 
societies mentioned in the previous paragraph are shown below. 


REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT 


SOCIETIES : LIABILITIES, 1949-50, 





0 a Total 

verdraits 

| Deposits. | and other i Liabilities 

Liabilities. | 

aes —-| 
966,587 | 29,179,903 | 42,635,752 

| 451335495 | 2,940, 0&0 + 11,820,287 
109,750 236,377 | 3,383.261 
161,367 552479 | 978,523 
217.845 (a) 172,218 | 1,939,802 
184,753 1,303,937 


115,733 | 





pot ag Oe ea ( £.) 
{ 
| 
Paid-up ‘Reserve 
State. Capital and 
. : Subscriptions.’ Funds. 
New South Wales | 11,036,332 | 1,452,929 
Victoria... 3,582,604 1,164,108 
Queensland. . 2,948,324 88,810 
South Australia 1,417,662 , 144,015 
Western Australia 1,495,246 | 54,493 
Tasmania 864,230 139,221 
Total 


27,344,398 | 3,043,576 





| 
597739797 32,699,790 | 62,861,561 


| 





'(a) Includes net accumulated profits, £59, 562. 


REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES : 





ASSETS, 1949-50. 





























palo a NE ke ile 
| : Landed | 
t Advances , and House Cash in 5 
State. f on | Property, | Hand and ; eri Total 
Mortgage. | Furniture, on Deposit... “8S€%s- Assets. 
i ete. 
New South Wales ++ 240,842,182 (5) , 465,846 1,327,723 | 42,635,757 
Victoria. ~» | 11,460,196 { 194,877 | 295344 | 135,870 | 11,820,287 
Queensland ik (a)3,327,231 | 14,165 24,176 ' 17,689 | 3,383,261 
South Australia .. 1,543,235 , 1,677 | 105,135 78,476 | 1,778,523 
Western suse 3,788,750 .. 155344 40,654 © 95,053 | 1,939,802 
, Tasmania . 1,229,396 | 10,868 1,103 62,570 | 1,303,937 
\ i 
Total Se es -+ | 60,190,991 | 286,931 666,258 | 1,717,38t | 62,861,565 
(a) Includes Starr-Bowkett and other terminating societies :—N.S.W., £35,693,088; Queensland, 


£551,146, (2) Not available. 
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§ 3. Co-operative Societies. 


1, General—Returns relating to co-operative societies are divided into three 
olasses—{i) those engaged in the manufacture and marketing of primary products and 
trade requirements; (ii) those engaged in retailing general household requirements ; 
‘and (iii) those engaged in activities covered by both classes (i) and (ii), The first class 
may be described briefly as Producers’ Co-operative Societies and the second as 
Consumers’ Co-operative Societies. The particulars given for New South Wales relate to 
societies registered under the Co-operation Act 1923-1945. A summary of the business 
of co-operative societies for the year 1950 for all States except Western Australia is 
given in the following table. For Western Australia details of the business during 1940-41 
(the latest year available) are givon. - 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES : SUMMARY. 












































| 
: : | 
N.S.W. . Vie. Q'land. S. Aust. . W. Aust. Tas. 
Particalars. 194950. + 1949-50. | 1949-50. 1950. | 1940-41. | 1949-50. 
a t 
\ 
Propucers’ Socierizs. 
() 
Namber of Sacietics .. ae 189 { 56 125 38 ! 37 12 
» Branches. . se (c) 39 | 66 6, 24 7 
Members a 91,004 40,559 81,731 11,467 13,073 11,695 
Gross ‘Turnover (Sales) £ (42,418,101 [10,035,635 !27,I1I,272 | 3,220,198 1,752,805 | 1,842,615 
Other Income as £ 958,090 736,457 | 902,240 | 167,292! 664,919 83,222 
Total Incone £ 143,376,191 |10,772,092 ‘28,013,512 | 3,387,490 2,417,724 | 1,925,837 
Total Purchases during Year £ (37,349,922 "8,490, 886 22,746,056 | 2,372,855 ° 1,570,626 | 1,354,435 
Other Expenditure .. £ | 5,783,999 | 2,007,354 , 5,075,020 | 650,994 720,602 485,449 
Total Expenditure .. £ 143,133,921 ‘10,498,240 27,821,076 | 3,023,849 2,291,228 | 1,830,884 
Rebates and Bonuses 64g 241,589 | §0,990 , 251,254 355,604 2,363 10,431 
Dividends on Share Capital £ 88,674 | 61,120 78,896 14,513 13,114 13,027 
bd U ia 
Consumers’ Socrettes. 
Number of Societies .. a 74° 27 50 15 
at Branches.. aie (ec) : 15 19 193 (ec) 
” Members ee 75:279 ' 15,353 31,124 78,330 2,715 
Gross Turnover caeles) & | 7,083,624 , 2,102,483 | 3,362,714 | 3,428,113 171,758 
Other Income £ 88,929! 41,860 39,578 52,695 | 3,587 
Tota} Income £ | 7,172,553 ' 2,144,343 | 3:402,292 | 3,480,808 | 175,345 
Total Purchases during Year £ | 5,759,233 , 1,768,781 | 2,850,607 | 2,766,555 140,944 
Other Expenditure £ | 1,097,362 | 344,242 486,650 571,053 32,307 
Totai Expenditure £ | 6,850,595 | 2,113,023 | 3,337,257 | 3,337,608 173,251 
Rebates and Bonuses £ 353,314 , 63,435 68,359 173,325 862 
Dividends on Share Capital £ 39,597 | 9,202 11,263 31,325 1,583 
Sootztres WHICH ARE BOTH PRODUCERS’ AND CONSUMERS’. 
{ ! ! 
Number of Socleties .. ‘ets t It 2 15 43 | 
o Branches... wef 5s 8 6 Sh 12 
»s Members geal = | 4,984 31150 2,269 | 5,875 | 
Gross Turpover (Sales) & i 3,224,232 , 1,361,148 734,100 624,213 
Other Income 4% £ 42,783 | 13,007 262,437 29,943 
Total Income £' 3,167,015 | 1,374,155 996,537 | 654,156 
Total Purchases during Year £! | 2,643,649 | 1,137,196 | 782,475 542,849 | 
Other Expenditure .. £ 1 462,706 210,977 ; 242, 634 | 97,832 ; 
Total Expenditure .. £ ¢ + 3,106,355 | 1,348,173 1 1,025,109 640,681 » 
Rebates and Bonuses £ sts : 17,517 | a 38,202 , 12,247 | 
Dividends on Share Capital £ as j 5,254 | 1,049 ! 4;103 4,400 | 





(a) Particulars relate to societies registered under the Co-operation Act 1923-1945. Particulars shown 
under Producers’ Societies refer to Rural Societies, and under Consumers’ to Trading Societies. 
(b) Includes one Consumers’ Society for which separate details ate not available for publication. 
(c) Not available. 
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2. Liabilities and Assets.—The next table shows the liabilities and assets for the 
same years for which information is available :— 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES : 

















LIABILITIES AND ASSBTS. 



























































( £.) 
N.S.W. | Vi | | . 
, ic. Q’ ‘and. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. 
Particulars. ig’ pis | r949-50. | 1949-50. | 1950. | 1940-41. | 1949-50. 
TEDEoeEe SootETizs. 

Liabilities — | (b) 
toe Capital 2,638,124, 1,185,518 2,462, 202 281, 888; 272,932} 212,601 
Loan Capital ' the 98,143 641, 796! 385,262 210,260 56,45 6 
Bank Overdrafts .. ' 3,257,479 841,329 2,085,587' 149,239) 24,777 171,190 
Accumulated Profits \ 372,168 573,146 106,870) 6,906: 70,033 
Reserve Funds... i) + 2,769,302. 878,713 2,499,200 362,048, 208,812 97,709 
Sundry Creditors .. ee } 329,838: 1,124,581 3,977,082: — 238,327; 302,753 223,254 
Other Liabilities .. +S 43299 155,633 219,985) 1,185,867) 455,490,__41,593 

Total Liabilities Pa 12,994,743" 4,656,085 12,458,998 2,709,501 1,481,930. 872,836 

Aasets— : ve ‘ : ~ paced 

Land and Buildings 2,092,749 359,299; 420,964! 233,556 
inery, Plant ond other ! 4,857,981 1,924,079 ' : 

fixed Assets a i : 3,681,078 400,246 216,520' 117,689 

Stocks .. 2,377,980 905,305 1,715,842) 1 7133,350| 162,952: 267,346 

Sundry Debtors .. 2,984,356 1,313,638 4,023.185 376,596, 369,605 = 206,597 

Cash in hand and on deposit. . 1 es . 93-458 418,093 165,975 165,945. 10,561 

Profit and Loss Account .. ae 1,245 24,468; 297} 44,723) ies 

Other Assets + _2:774,426 418.360 503,583 273,832) 101.221! 37,087 
Total Assets .. «+ | 12,994,743) 4,656,085, 12,458,998, 2,709,501) 1,481,930] 872,836 

ConsumErs’ SociEtiEs. 
Labilities— : 

Paid-up Capital a 1,511,978 395,572 271,605 865,402 37-425 

Loan Capital ics a ‘ss , 59,364 54,366) 260,813! (e) 

Bunk UOverdrafts .. as 201,322 183,590 230,437 34644 4,008; 

Accumulated Profits se ae * 82,317' 31,023 150,332! 4,019! 

Reserve Funds... ae 690,563 125,470) 725159 253,956 5,035} 

Sundry Creditors .. oe 665,971: 118,786, 207,014) 95,562. 15,096 

Other Liabilitlea .. 3978) 24,517, 123,249] 22,518 471 
Total Liabilities 3,069,834! 989,616  989,853| 1,683.195| 66,054! 

Aasete— Fi ' : a 
Land and Buildings \ ‘ 133,491 324,065 10,002 
Machinery, Plant and other 800 1689 387,733, 

fixed Assets. ww (J il arz,2z1} 107,043 6,795 
Stocks .. ee %66 i I meee 360,728 407,848 802,171 27,555 
Sundry Debtors .. 453,321 138,871 208,915 90,926 10,231 
Cash in hand and on deposit” ae 29,633 30,109 73,852 7,487) 
Profit and Loss Account .. ste ' 20,675; 25,909 . 722 1,244, 
Other Assets ne ++ |___733,865 51,976) 72,370] 284,416 237405 

Total Aesets .. aa} 3,069,834, 989,616! 989,853] 1 ,683,195 66,054' ns 
Socretizs WHICH aRE BOTH PRODUCERS’ AND CoNSUMERS’. 

Liabilittes— ; ‘ | { 
Paid-up Capital aid _ i: 177,912) 78,260! 127,153! 158,787. 
Loan Capital ef ae 25,794 e 117,790, cog 
Bank Overdrafts .. ‘ate a 66,999 144,583 377,042 2,603 
Accumulated Profits . 73,115 22,326) 1,916; a ,889° 
Reserve Funds... : 127,756. 57,101 132,223 108,408, 
Sundry Creditors .. - 177,155, 87,596] 115,910! 56,084) 
Other Liabilities .. ee ene 32,465) 2,007) 2: 255,800) 1,410, 

Total Liabilities as ! one . 681,196) 391,873 1,127,840 384, 530' 

Asseta— iy Pinta Place slang an alts © fag ea 

Land and Buildings ! { 86,803 211,861 79,313, 
Machinery, Plant and other : 326,661 : 

fixed Assets aie *l 123,911 122,080 23,828 

Stocks .. oe we 168,435 98,676; 390,004 160,930. 
Sundry Debtors .. we : 118,392 67,459} 122,197, 88,772 
Cash tn hand and on deposit I ae 15,606, 5,968) 9,622 17,951 
Profit and Loss Account .. is $ xe a 27% 4,058! 
Other Assets ba ee aa 52,102) 9,056 271,805 9,678 
Total Assets .. wey a i 681,196! 391,873) 1,127,840) 384,530) 

(a) Particulars relate to eociecties registered under the Co-operation Act 1923-1945. Particulars 


shown under Producers’ Societies refer to Rural Societies and under Consumers’ to Trading Societies. 
(0) Includes one Consumers’ Society for which scparate details are not available for publication. 


(c) Not available. 
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D. INSURANCE. 
§ 1. Insurance—General. 


1. Legislation.—Section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution confers the necessary 
powers on the Commonwealth Parliament to legislate in regard to “insurance other 
than State insurance; also State insurance extending beyond the limits of the State 
concerned ”, Legislation by the Commonwealth Parliament includes the Life Assurance 
Companies Act 1905 limiting the amount of assurance payable on the death of childron, 
the Marine Insurance Act 1909 defining the limits of marine insurance and regulating 
the terms of contracts, etc., the Insurance Act 1932-1937, requiring the lodgment of 
deposits by insurance companies, and the Life Insurance Act 1945-1950 generally 
regulating life insurance business in Australia. The Life Assurance Companies Act 1905 
was repealed by the Life Insurance Act 1945-1950 which incorporated the provisions of 
that Act. The Marine Insurance Act 1909 and the Insurance Act 1932-1937 have limited 
application, and, except for life insurance business which is regulated by the Life Insurance 
Act 1945-1950, insurance business is conducted under State laws. 


2. Insurance Act 1932-1937.—Companies, persons or associations of persons carrying 
on insurance business in Australia or in any Territory of Australia are required to deposit 
money or approved securities with the Commonwealth Treasurer to the extent specified 
in the schedule. 

Money deposited is invested by the Treasurer in prescribed securities according to the 
selection of the depositor, and all interest accruing on deposits or securities is paid to 
depositors. Deposits remain as security against liability to policy holders, and are 
available to satisfy judgments obtained in respect of policies. 

After this Act became law, State laws governing insurance deposits ceased to 
operate. Deposits held by States on 1st February, 1932, could, however, remain with 
the States subject to the conditions embodied in the laws of the States. Whilst deposits 
so remained with the State, the depositors, to the extent of the value of their deposita, 
were exempt from liability to make deposits under the Commonwealth Act, and the 
conditions of State laws continued to apply to the deposits until the Commonwealth 
Treasurer required their return to depositors who immediately had to make deposits 
of the prescribed amount with the Commonwealth Government. 

The following are not regarded as insurance businesses under the Act :— 

Staff superannuation schemes; schemes of religious organizations solely for 
insurance of their property ; and Friendly Society, Union and Association 
schemes involving superannuation or insurance benefits to employees. 

This Act does not apply to State insurance within the limits of the State concerned, 
and under the Life Insurance Act 1945-1950 ceased to apply to life insurance business. 

The following statement shows particulars of deposits under the Insurance Act 
1932-1937 and Life Insurance Act 1945-1950 at 30th June, 1950 :— 


DEPOSITS UNDER INSURANCE ACTS, 30th JUNE, 1950. 
(£.) 

















Deposited with Government of— 
Class of Insurance. | Total. 

Commonwealth. | States. { 
; | 

Life ' 1,084,436 Sie j 1,084,436 

Other i 1,967,866 1,448,360 | 3,416,226 

Total ok ok . 3,052,302 1,448,360 | 4,500,662 

' ' 





The deposits comprise cash £491,750, government, municipal and other securities 
£3,466,262, fixed deposits £1,000, bank guarantees and undertakings £249,000, titles 
and mortgages £292,650, 
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3. Life Insurance Act 1945-1950.—In his speech on the introduction of the Bill for the 
Life Insurance Act 1945 the Treasurer stated that the objects of the legislation 
were es follows :—(a) To replace ail State legislation on the subject of life insurance 
and to provide s uniform basis for applying the requirements of those Acts to the whole 
of Australia ; (8) to incorporate existing Commonwealth Acts with minor amendments; 
(c) to appoint an Insurance Commissioner who shall exercise active supervision of the 
activities of life insurance companies, with a view to securing the greatest possible 
protection for policy owners; (d) to set up adequate machinery for dealing with any 
company that fails to maintain a required minimum standard of solvency. 

In addition, it was proposed to provide for the establishment of a Commonwealth 
Government Insurance Office, if and when the establishment of such an office was thought 
to be in the public interest. 

The Act was assented to on 16th August, 1945, and came into operation on 20th 
June, 1946. Asummary of the provisions of the Act is given in Official Year Book No. 37 
(pages 595 to 597). 

The original Act was amended by the Life Insurance Act 1950 which specified the 
grounds on which registration of a company could be refused. 


§ 2. Life Assurance. 


1. General.—Statistical returns have been collected from life assurance institutions 
since 1907. Until 1946 these returns were collected under the Census and Statistics Act. 
Since 1947 returns lodged under the Life Insurance Act 1945-1950 have been used to 
compile life assurance statistics. This change in method of collection has resulted in some 
slight changes in definition and, as a result, the statistics for 1947 and later years are not 
in all cases strictly comparable with those for earlier years. In earlier years statistics of 
revenue and expenditure and of assets and liabilities, although generally related only to 
the life assurance business of the offices making the returns, also included, in some cases, a 
small amount of other classes of business. Under the Life Insurance Act 1945-1950 
companies transacting life assurance business are required to set up separate statutory 
funds for their life assurance business. As a result of this, it has been possible to separate 
life assurance business from other classes of business. Except where otherwise indicated, 
the figures in the succeeding paragraphs refer to Australian business only. 

2. Offices Transacting Business.—The number of offices which transacted life assurance 
business in Australia during 1950 was 23, including two oversea companies. Of the 
twenty-one Australian offices, six are purely mutual, including one which transacts 
general business in respect of which share capital is used, thirteen are public com- 
panies, and two are State Government institutions. Of the total offices, thirteen 
transacted both ordinary and industrial business, and one industrial business only. 
Ordinary and industrial business has, where possible, been kept separate. 

3. Australian Business—Policies in Existence.—{i) Ordinary. In the following table 
details of ordinary policies on the registers in each State and the Australian Capital 
Territory are given for the year 1950 :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS—POLICIES IN 
EXISTENCE, 1950. 





Assurance and Endowment Policies. Annuity Policies. 























1 
- ' 
State or Territory.(a) | No. sum ' Bonus | A2nual | x Amount! Annual 
| of d. ‘Additions.| _ Pre- Per Pre- 
‘ Policies. | Assured. tons. miums. | Policies. ' Annum. | miums. 
a ‘ os / ae ' 
' 
{ £’000. —  £’000, £’000. | £ £ 
New South Wales +» | 867,042 | 376,762 ' 39,037 | 13,102 3,753 | 636,292 | 161,061 
Gucmiana@ 2 ee dogs See ae, Mg ae, oes 
ui aon oe ous 401,5 107, 2 4; 0: 
South Australia || ‘1 | 219,634 | 91258 9525| 3189. 7331 50,715! 73984 
Moa Australia are aa ‘ ree 21225 317 be! ( 61447 
asmania 35 > : : : 10,02 
Australian Capital ‘Territory : 6,218 5,164 . 322 | 170 1,466 ' 99,163 16,486 
i U ‘ 
Total 2,377,032 |1,047,145 | 105,009 | 36,081 | 22,538 |3,383,556 | 759,735 
i ‘ 











(a) Location of register of policies. (6) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 
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The following table shows particulars of policies in existence at the end of the years 
1939 and 1946 to 1950 inclusive :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS—POLICIES IN EXISTENCE. 
] 





| 
Assurance and Endowment Policies. Annulty Policies. 

















AtEndof | 
Year— H Sum =‘ Averace Annual No. | Amount 
of eae | Assured. | per Policy. | Premiums. | of Policies. | per Annum. 
or £000. | £ £000. £ 
1939.. .- | 1,243,378 | 427,291 | 344 |(a) 13,954 3,826 384,584 
1946.. -+ | 1,730,153 | 655,000 379 22,322 (b) (5) 
1947.. -» | 1,901,639 | 740,496 | 389 25,463 11,461 ; 2,179,160 
1948... ++ | 2,070,939 | 834,467 403 28,767 12,644 } 2,511,865 
1949.. .+ | 25224,240 | 930,791 | 419 32,109 14,138 | 2,802,424 
1950.. + | 2,377,032 | 1,047,145 | 441 36,081 12,538 | 3,383,556 
(a) Annual premium income. (0) Not availabie. 


(ii) Industrial. In the following table, details of industrial policies on the registers 
in each State and the Australian Capital Territory are given for the year 1950 :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS—POLICIES IN 
EXISTENCE, 1950. 























Assurance and Endowment Policies. Annuity Policies. 
State or Territory.(a) ’ { } 
No. Sum Bonus Annual | No. Amount 
of Policies,| Assured. | Additions. | Premiums.,of Policies.|perAnnum. 
! } } { 
i 
£'000. £'000. £’000. £ 
New South Wales... .. | 1,420,689 89,372 2,302 | 4,685 oe se 
Victoria... aA .. | 1,227,607 77,108 2,192 4,089 I 13 
Queensland() ae - 429,681 28,286 698 | 1,467 | wee a 
South Australia a a 391,226 22,590 ! 640 1,194 ! Se } 
Western Australia .. te 228,559 14,752 | 369 ! 764 “ 
Tasmania . ze 91,103: 5,889 1 175° 302 : 
Australian Capital Territory se 4,209 324 12 16 
| | ! 
Total ee «+ | 3:793,074 238,32 | 6,388 | 12,517 1 13 
; \ y : 
(a) Location of register of policies. (b) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 


Particulars of policies in existence at the end of the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950 are 
shown in the following table :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE: AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS PO EICIBS IN 














EXISTENCE, 
| Assutance and Endowment Policies. | Annuity Policies. 
At End of 7 
Year— No. Sum Averaze Annual | No. Amonnt 

of Policies. Assured. per Polley. | Premiums. , of Policies. | per Annum. 

| £’000. £ £’000. £ 
1939.. ~ + | 2,491,742 111,862 45 |(a) 6,490 ; 2 58 

1946.. . + | 3.428,669 178,284 52 10,279 (8) (b) 
1947.. .- | 32540,816 | 193,107 55 10,859 | 3 62 
1948.. .. | 3,642,887 | 209,012 57 11,452 ! 3 75 
1949.. .. | 3s725,017 | 224,012 | 60 12,001 2 39 
1950.. ++ | 39793,074 | 238,321 | 63 | 12,517 | I 13 





(a) Annual premium income. (b) Not available. 
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4. New Policies issued in Australia.—(i) Ordinary Business. During 1950, 265,846 
new policies were issued for £167,271,000. The average amount per policy was £629 
ag compared with an average of £419 per policy for all ordinary policies which were in 
existence at the end of 1949. 


In the following table details are given of new policies issued in each State and the 
Australian Capital Territory during 1950. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE: NEW POLICIES ISSUED IN AUSTRALIA, 1950. 




































































Assurance and Endowment Policies. Annuity Policies. 
a Dooceroe so 
State or Territory.(a) Hl | Premiums. Premiums. 
No. of | Sum ' No. of aad 
Policies. | Assured. Policies. ree 
Single. | Annual. ‘| Single. | Annual. 
ae 7 | 
" £’000. ) £’000. | £’o00, £000. | £’o00, | £’000. 
New South Wales a 98,015 | 58,666 133 2,085 890 143 229 39 
Victoria a oe 73,982 | 51,207 634 1,817 1,616 699 301 163 
Queensland(}) us a 43,132 | 26,504 : 474 852 101 6 Ir 2 
South Australia | sie 22,323 } 13,778. 43 510 76 5 17 1 
Western Australia ws 18,297 | 10,592 , 20 394 72 4 ir I 
Tasmania se ee 9,467 | 5,650 | 5 195 70 5 14 I 
Aust. Capital Territory. . 630 874 | 3} 38 54 16 4 2 
is 
Total .. ++ | 265,846 | 167,271 | 364 ; 5,891 2,879 878 587 209 
(a) Location of register of policies. (6) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 


New policies issued in Australia during each of the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950 were 
as follows :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : NEW POLICIES ISSUED IN AUSTRALIA. 





Assurance and Endowment Policies. | Annuity Policies. 

















Year. Premiums. Premiums. 
No. of Sum wee ee 2. | No. of Amount {| 
Policies. | Assured. Policies. per 
| Single. Annual. Annum. Single. Annual, 
£000. | £’000. | £’000, £’000. | £’000. | £000. 
1939 —«.'| 142,157 | 48,263 (a) | (a) 420 87 (a) (a) 
1946 «+ | 214,921 | 104,351 (a) 3,766 (a) (a) (a) (a) 
1947 ++ | 250,022 | 119,169 304 | 4,356} 3,376 651 452 207 
1948 —...._ | 261,596 | 131,903 360 | 4,749 | 1,999 567 352 171 
1949 ++ ) 2535793 | 140,395 347 5,030 2,533 5°07 408 - 136 
1950 -. {265,846 | 167,271 364 5,891 2,879 878 587 209 





(a) Not available. 





(ii) Industrial Business. New policies to the number of 289,275 were issued during 
the year 1950 for a total of £29,632,000. The average amount per policy was £102, as 
compared with the average of £60 for all industrial policies current at the end of 1949. 
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Details of new industrial policies issued in each State and the Australian Capital 
Territory during 1950 are given in the following table. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : NEW POLICIES ISSUED IN AUSTRALIA, 1950. 








Assurance and Endowment Policies. 











State or Territory.(a) ' No.of Sum Premiums. 
Policies. Assured. Single. Annual. 
t 
| £’000. £’000. £000. 
New South Wales .. » 1 106,754 11,136 3 512 
Victoria .. ee - 88,769 9,027 I 417 
Queensland(6) | 35,212 3,665 2 17t 
South Australia \ 30,502 2,758 I 129 
Western Australia .. ie 20,290 2,224 102 
Tasmania .. ae ie af 7,346 777 34 
Australian Capital Territory . . ! 402 45 2 
| 
Total | 289,275 29,632 7 1,367 





(a) Location of register of policies. 


(6) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 


Details of new industrial policies issued in Australia during the years 1939 and 1946 
to 1950 are given in the following table :— 


_ INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : NEW POLICIES ISSUED IN AUSTRALIA. 








Assurance and Endowment Polictes. 





t 





Year. No. of Sum Premiums, 
Policies. Assured. Single. Annual. 
£000. £’000. £’000. 
1939 ao ae 385,498 18,542 (a) (a) 
1946 R : «+ | 358,695 ! 26,620 | (a) 1,447 
1947 os : ag | 315,948 | 27,228 6 1,293 
1948 ote . oes Se 312,402 29,655 13 1,357 
1949 oe : ‘ oo 300,988 29,690 7 1,367 
1950 289,275 | 29,632 | 7 1,367 








large. 


(a) Not available. 


5. Policies Matured or Otherwise Discontinued in Australia.—(i) Ordinary Business. 
The volume of business which from various causes becomes void in each year is always 


In the following table details are given of ordinary life assurance policies matured 


or otherwise discontinued in each State and the Australian Capital Territory during the 


year 1950. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : 


POLICIES MATURED OR OTHERWISE 


DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA, 1950. 





Assurance and Endowment Anvuity Policies. 














Polictes. 
State or Territory. en 
aa No. of Sum Annual No. of epee Annual 
Policies. | Assured. Premiums.’ Policies. | 4 num, |Premiums. 
£000. | £000, £000. | £000. 
New South Wales .. 42,893 | 19,292 719 1,776 40 II 
Victoria .. : 2,598 | 5,260 577 3,650 252 64 
Queensland (5) 18,910 7,947 291 21 3 I 
South Australia 7,693 3,674 143 31 2 
Western Australia 6,781 3,033 116 - 29 I 
Tasmania 58 Ss 4,044 1,850 68 44 3 1 
Australian Capital: Territory 135 | —139 | 6 —1,282 —27 —6 
Total - 113,054 | 59,917 | .1,920 , 4,269 274 71 








(a) Location of register of policies. 


(0) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 


Nore.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of transfers to Australian registers or other adjustments 


to number or value of policies. 
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Ordinary life assurance policies matured or otherwise discontinued during each of the 
years 1939 and 1946 to 1950 were as follows :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE: POLICIES MATURED OR OTHERWISE 
DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA. 




















SPORE Gd SOM RIENY Annuity Policies. 
i 
Year : Mere at 9 | 7 
No. of Sum Annual | _No. of auaune Annual 
Policies. | Assured. Premiums. Policies. Annum. Premiums. 
Lewes F 
' \ : : 
| £000. | £000. ' £000. | £’000. 
1939 oe es -- | 80,192 | 24,786 (a) 275 | 17: (a) 
1946 oi Si ++. 70,804 | 27,714 (a) (a) (a) | (a) 
1947 ae ars .. 85,478 , 33,070 1,294 716 169 ! 21 
< 1948 as a .. | 92,296 | 37,932 1,445 | 816 234 223. 
1949 seek ea .. | 100,492 | 44,071 1,687 | 1,039 216 go 
1950 a 3 -- 113,054 | 50,917 ; 1,920 | 4,269 274 | 7 











(a) Not available. 


The number and amount of ordinary policies, excluding annuities, discontinued in 
the three years 1939, 1949 and 1950 and the reasons for discontinuance are given in the 
following table :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE: POLICIES(az) MATURED OR OTHERWISE 
DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA. 





1949. 1950. 

















1939. | 
= | 
Cause of : f 
Discontinuance. No.of | Sum | No. of Sum No. of Sum 
Policies. Assured. + Policies. Assured. Policies. Assured. 
| : 
} : 
| | £’000. | £000. £7000. 
Death or maturity | 22,529 5,612 | 32,867 9,340 | 34,655 10,132 
Surrender .. | 18,409 + 5,863 | 35,889 17,956 | 42,710 | 22,270 
Forfeiture .. «+ | 39,382 | 13,414 | 34,073 14,909 | 35,045 | 16,939 
Other ae se 128 | —103 | —2,277 1,866 644 | 1,576 
Total .. -. 80,192 | 24,786 | 100,492 44,071 |-113,054 50,917 
t t 








(a) Exciudes annuities. 


NoTE :—Minus sign {—) indicates excess of transfera to Australian registers or other adjustmenta 
to number or value of policies. 
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(ii) Industrial Business. The number of policies discontinued each year in this 
‘branch also is very large. In the following table details are given of industrial policies 
matured or otherwise discontinued in each State and the Australian Capital Territory 
during 1950 :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE: POLICIES MATURED OR OTHERWISE 
_ DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA, 1950, 


Assurance and Endowment Pulicics. 























State or Territory.(a) No. of ‘Apmual 

Policies. Sum Assured. | -premiuins. 
aes 

£000. | £000. 
New South Wales - Pe Pe 88,972 6,168 341 
Victoria ie bs oe Ze 67,919 4,564 257 
Queensland (6) os 6 vie 25,943 1,931 ‘ 105 
South Australia ale as ie 19,513 1,199 69 
Western Australia % es es 13,932 1,037, 56 
Tasmania ds a ae ate 4,836 412 | 22 
Australian Capital Territory Me oe 103 12 I 
Total .. a3 sis a 221,218 15,323 | 851 

(a) Location of register of policies. (6) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 


Details of industrial life assurance policies matured or otherwise discontinued 
‘during each of the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950 were as follows :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE: POLICIES MATURED OR OTHERWISE 
DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA. 


Assurance and Endowment Policies. 











Year. < 

ar Policies. | Sum Assured. | p.einhums, 
7 - — = - £000. £’000. 
1939 .. ete ad os oe 262,096 12,132 j (a) 
1946 .. ne + a ose 208,564 11,777 fa) 
1947 .. ae “ve oe aye 204,626 12,406 720 
1948 .. a Se ae “3 211,386 13,750 766 
1949 .. on a a ao 219,041 14,690 819 
1950 .. sf se $5 ee 221,218 15,323 851 





(a) Not available. 

The number and amount of policies, excluding annuities, discontinued during the 
three years 1939, 1949 and 1950 and the reasons for discontinuance are given in the 
following table. 

INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : POLICIES(2) MATURED OR OTHERWISE 

DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA. 























1939. 1949. 1950. 
Cause of ; 
Peron raueuce. No. of | Sum No. of Sum No. of Sum 
Policies. \ Assured. Policies. Assured. Policies. Assured. 
: 
‘£000. £’000 £000. 
Death or maturity .. | 73,585 | 2,759 | 113,833 4,962 | 115,594 4,880 
Surrender .. .. | 33,766 | 1,372 | 37,268 2,231 | 38,699 | 2,446 
Forfeiture .. +» 1154,328 | 7:976 | 67,800 7,466 | 66,542 7,950 ° 
Other ee ae 417 | 25 140 31 383 47 
Total .. «+ | 262,096 12,132 | 219,041 14,690 | 221,218 15,323 





(a) Excludes annuities. 
2579.— 23 
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6. Premiums and Claims, Australia.—(i) Ordinary Business. Details of revenue 
from premiums in respect of the ordinary business of all offices doing business ip Australia 
are shown in the following table for each State and the Australian Capital Territory 
for the year 1950:— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : AUSTRALIAN REVENUE FROM PREMIUMS, 1950. 




















( £7000.) 
| Assurance and Consideration for 
! Endowment Premiums. Annuities. 
State or Territory.(a) ] ‘ Total. 
_ Single | Other | Single Other 
Premiums. Premiunis. ; Premiums. | Premiums. 
New South Wales : | 186 13,005 | 206 182 13,579 
Victoria. . . | 66 10,756 : 284 509 11,615 
Queensland ie .t 20 3238 ' r2 8 1278 
South Australia .. 2 43 | 3,137 | 17 8 3,205 
Western Australia 20 | 2,177 | 14 6 2,217 
Tasmania 5 1,026 | 15 10 1,056 
Australian Capital Territory 3 158 | 4 go ~ 255 
Total. es 343 35.497 552 813 37,205 








(a) Location of register of policies. 
The next table shows, for the six years 1939 and 1946 to 1950, the aggregate Aus- 
tralian income from premiums in respect of ordinary business of all offices doing 
business in Australia. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE: AUSTRALIAN REVENUE FROM PREMIUMS. 








( £’000.) 
7 
Assurance and | Consideration 7 
Year. Endowment for Total. 

| Premiums. Annuities. 

| = 
1939 .. aa os ae zs. | 13,954 184 14,138 
1946... te oe eed i 22,320 459 22,779 
1947... ad Ge ie = | 25,140 970 26,110 
1948 .. ae a as Sp 28,611 1,009 29,620 
1949 oe 31,904 1,158 33,062 
1950 35,840 1,305 37,205 

a 








Details of the claims, etc., paid on ordinary assurance policies in each State and the 
Australian Capital Territory during the year 1950 are shown in the following table :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS IN 
AUSTRALIA, 1950. 























( £7000.) 
' 
i Claims. : 
H 1 
State or Territory.(a) By ry go: Annuities. Woe Total. 
ets Matprity. ‘ 
4 | s| . 
New South Wales as 2,684 1,950 925 124 50 55733 
Victoria .. 2 +e | 2,260 | 2,195 761 rr} 25 | 5352 
Queensland a ee 930 1,064 316 20 | 9 2,339 
South Australia .. vs 618 | 534 150 29 5 1,336 
Western Australia - 427 | 274 | 140 15 | 8 864 
Tasmania 183 179 66 16 5 449 
Australian Capital “Territory : 9 13 24 7 | f 53 
Total eae oe FAIL 6,209 2,382 | 322 102 16,126 








(a) Location of register of policies. 
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In the following table details are given of claims, etc., paid on ordinary policies in 
Australia for the six years 1939 and 1946 to 1950 :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE: PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS IN AUSTRALIA. 








( £'000.) 
Year. Claims. Surrenders. | Annuities. Gee Total. 
1939s ie oe 7,935 1,843 220 260 10,258 
1946... oe ‘it 11,673 1,499 247 112 13,531 
1947... se sa 10,858 1,608 261 105 12,832 
1948, ae ws 11,408 1,766 281 96 13,55! 
1949 3 ae v. 12,273 1,951 298 98 14,620 
1950 ne ws a 13,320 2,382 322 102 16,126 





(ii) Industrial Business. Details of premiums on industrial policies received in 
each State and the Australian Capital Territory during the year 1950 are given in the 
following table :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE: AUSTRALIAN REVENUE FROM 
PREMIUMS, 1950. 














( £7000.) 
Assurance and Endowment Policies. 
State or Territory.(a) Gace Fe 
ngle e 
Premiums. Premiums. Total. 
New South Wales are ae | 4 45573 49577 
Victoria ss ie 36 oe 3 3,993 3,996 
Queensland a ae | 2 1,423 1,425 
South Australia oe | I 1,162 1,163 
Western Australia .. a I 736 737 
Tasmania a8 oe ies ne age 293 293 
Australian Capital Territory oi be - 16 16 
Total .: Os ‘ a II 12,196 12,207 





{a) Location of register of policies. 


The Australian receipts from premiums on industrial policics for the years 1939 
and 1946 to 1950 were as follows :— - 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE: AUSTRALIAN REVENUE FROM PREMIUMS 
( £7000.) 





1947. 1948, 1949. 1950. 





Assurance and Endowment 


Premiums ee i 6,490 | 9,879 11,182 | 11,676 | 12,207 . 


Particulars. "1939. | 1946. 
| 
i 
a 
| 9510 
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Details of payments of claims, etc., on industria] policies in each State and the 
Australian Capital Territory during the year 1950 are given in the following table :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE. ASSURANCE : PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS 
JN AUSTRALIA, 1950. 














7 ( £7000.) 
Claims. ! | 
story Cash : 
State or Territory.(a) By Death By | Surrenders. 1 Howse. Total. 

Disability. Maturity. . 
New South Wales 300 1,763 ! 248 2,31 
Victoria se 266 1,570 | 176 ot 2,012 
Queensland wi or 518 80 | aa 689 
South Australia .. 76 | 412: 44 532 
Western Australia 44 1 250 44 338 
Tasmania x 15 97 13 es 125 
Aust. Capital Territory 8 j ri eis 9 

: | 
Total os a 792 4,618 606 6,016 

i 














(a) Location of register of policies. 


Claims, etc., paid on industrial policies in Australia for the six years 1939 and 1946 
to 1950 were as follows :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS IN AUSTRALIA. 








: ( £000.) 
t t 
Year | Claims. Surrenders. | Cash Bonuses. Total. 

| 
1939 3,132 499 .. ; 3,631 
1946 4,834 | 368 ate 5,202 
1947 4,983 | 478 = 5,461 
1948 51320 503 I 5,824 
1949 ei oe we 55572 546 ae \ 6,118 
1950 Ae ees ny 5,410 606 | 6,016 





7. Total Revenue and Expenditure.--(i) Total Revenue. The following table shows 
particulars of the total revenue derived by life assurance offices from sources within and 
beyond Australia during the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950 :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE: TOTAL REVENUE. 




















= ( £7000.) i 
H { { 
Con- | | 
Assurance Fy . ' 
sideration Intcrest, 

Year. and for - ‘! Dividends All other Total 

Eidowinent An a ities ' ind Rents, | Revenue. Revenue. 
ORDINARY BUSINESS. 

1939 21,568 303 9,901 17 31,789 
1946... 33,197 642 12,801. 42 46,682 
1947. oe se 37,103 1,179 13,600 305 52,187 
1948... nce ae 41,614 1,232 14,371 68 57,285 
1949 én ea a 45,770 1,366 15,267 730 63,139 
1950 as “i an 50,867 : 1,572 16,613 1 2,327 71,379 
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ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE: TOTAL REVENUE 

















—continued. 
(£’000.) 
: Con- | 
Assurance ‘ + ! 5 
sideration Interest. , 
Year. and . for Dividends All other Total 
Endowment sae Rev A R 5 
Premithie: etd and Rents. evenue. evenue 
INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS. 
; | | 

1939 Sti. es a 7,863 os ' 2,127 | 61 10,051 
1946... ee me 11,616 ee : 2,851 | 7 14,474 » 
1947... Se Me 12,359 eg i 3,021 80 15,460 
1948, os 3 13,075 33 ' 3,170 10 16,255 
1949; te es 13,576 . 3,301 | 366 17,243 
1950... ee bs 14,145 i 3,548 | 389 18,082 





(ii) Total Expenditure. The next table supplies details of the total expenditure, 
both within and beyond Australia, of life assurance offices during the years 1939 and 
1946 to 1950 :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : TOTAL EXPENDITURE. 
































( £7000.) 
Cash 
Claims and Bonuses | Gon. Share- All other Total 
Year. Annuities |Surrenders.| paid to | ae holders’ Expendi- | Uxpendi- 
paid. Policy- , MSS ®t Dividends.) ture.(@@) | — ture. 
j holders. 
i 
Orprnary Business. 
1939 bh 12,320 2,668 380 1,483 125 3,867 20,843 
1946 a 17,929 2,105 176 2,655 89 4,081 27,035 
1947 -.. 17,318 2,234 143 3,250 94 5,066 28,105 
1948 ++ | 18,674 2,545 138 3.471 97 52094 | 30,019 
1949 -+ | 19,735 2,845 143 3,613 105 6,390 | 32,831 
1950 -. | * 20,876 3,481 152) 4,027 105 6,187 34,828 
InpustriaL Business. 
1939 re 3,763 576 | ee 1,619 72 1,278 7,308 
1946 ae 5,860 419 es 2,010 49 1,654 9,992 
1947 ne 6,052 543 ea 2,075 46 1,763 10,479 
1948 we 6,409 587 ! I 2,058 41 1,859 10,955 
1949 = 6,778 638 | a 2,082 37 2,159 | 11,604 
3950 ws 6,622 FIoO | inns 2,116 | 31 2,416 11,895 
| 





a ‘ ‘ 
(a) Includes other expenses of mauagement, licence fees and taxes, etc. 





8. Liabilities and Assets—(i) General. The liabilities of the Australian offices 
consist mainly of their assurance funds, but in the case of public companies there is a 
farther liability on account of the ehareholders’ capital. The assets consist chiefly of 
government and municipal securities, mortgages, loans on policies, landed and house 
property, etc. Loans on personal security are granted by very few of the Australian 
offices. A number of the larger Australian offices have extensive business overseas and 
separate details of liabilities and assets in respect of Australian business are not available 
for years after 1941. For 1941 and earlier years see Official Year Book No. 37 and 
previous. issues. 
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(ii) Total Liabilities and Assets. In the two tables which follow the details of 
liabilities and assets relate to all business (Australian and overseas) of Australian com. 
panies, the life assurance business of the two State Government offices, all business of the 
Provident Life Assurance Co. Ltd. (incorporated in New Zealand) and the Australian 
business only of the Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. {incorporated in England). For 
various reasons several offices do not attempt the dissection of liabilities and assets 
between the industrial and ordinary branches, and, therefore, the figures in the following 
tables relate to the ordinary and industrial branches combined. Details of the total 
liabilities of life assurance offices for the year 1950 are given in the following table :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE: TOTAL LIABILITIES, 1950. 






































( £7000.) 
| 
Life Other 
Total 
Item. Assura Glasses of enone 
“a Business. | Business, | Liabilities 
Shareholders’ Capital— 
Authorized is | 42573 4,573 
Less Unissued | 1,849 1,849 
Subscribed Capital .. | 2,724 2,724 
Paid-up— am 
In Money a 2,306 2,306 
Otherwise than in Money .. 89 89 
Total 2,395 2.395 
Life Assurance Statutory Funds— 7 
Ordinary Department . 447,813 5 447,813 
Industrial Department 96,770 96,770 
I 2 ac 
Total ois és ae = 544,583 ws 544,583 
Funds in respect of Other Classes of Business... +. 684 684 
General Reserves - ai re 12,133 T,030 13,163 
Profit and Loss Account Balance 28 i aes 61 61 
Total, Shareholders’ Capital, Assurance 7 
Funds and Reserves ws oe 556,716 4,170 560,886 
Other Liabilities— - 
Deposits .. 2s 615 834 1,449 
Staff Provident and Superannuation Funds. 13 317 448 
Claims admitted or intimated but not paid a 6.713 64 6,777 
Annuities due but not paid .. a 7 i 7 
Premiums Paid in Advance and in Suspense ae 813 9 822 
Sundry Creditors .. ee ae ee 1,872 82 1,954 
Bank Overdraft .. : as 1,221 21 1,242 
Reserves and Provisions for Taxation se 1,849 143 1,902 
Other Liabilities .. a dre a 330 7 337 
Total Liabilities ee as i 570,267 5,647 575,914 








Lire ASSURANCE. 
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The following table furnishes details of the total assets of life assurance offices for 


the year 1950 :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : TOTAL 





ASSETS, 1950. 





























( £000.) 
Life Oth Amount of 
Item. Assurance Clasces of Total. Toe 
Business. | Business. Australia. 
Fixed Assets— 
Office Premises . 11,166 207 11,373 8,204 
Other Freehold and Leasehold Property... 8,457 56 y57 3,288 
Office Furniture, Fittings and Equipmont 
and Motor Vehicles ‘ 398 31 429 325 
Total Fixed Assets ee st 20,021 2904 20,315 13,007 
Loans— 
On Mortgage a «+ | 107,399 133 | 107,532 82.793 
On Debentures and Shares 2 1,185 I 1,186 1,178 
On Policies of the company including 

Advances of Premiums oe s+. ] 23,504 as 23,504 17,071 
On Life Interests and Reversions we 165 4 169 157 
On Personal Security .. as a 19 10 29 28 
Other Loans és ei 9479 167 9,586 9,578 

Total Loans 7 14 1,691 315 | 142,006 | 110,805 
Investments— aa 
Government Securities— ‘ 

Australia .. : 219,828 2,886 | 222,714 | 209,691 

New Zealand 34,895 100 34,005 55 

Great Britain . sy ee 6,158 Se 6,158 me 

Other British Dominions . 6,267 5 6,272 
Securities of Local and Semi- Governmental ; 

Bodies 89,273 17 §9,390 63,087 
Debentures .. 12,554 495 13,049 12,208 
Preference Shares 11,183 27 T1,210 10,354 
Ordinary Shares 32 An 11,114 412 11,526 10,310 
Holdings in Controlled Companies aes 2,463 332 2,795 2,563 
Life Interests and Reversions purchased. . 37 . 37 36 
Other Investments : 922 g22 643 

Total Investments a -+ | 394,604 45374 | 399,068 | 309,445 
Cash on a dy Current Account and in 
hand sad : 45275 47 4,322 3,585 
Other Assets— 
Outstanding Premiums 2,577 9 2, 2586 | 1,937 
Interests, Dividends and Rents acerued 1 

and outstanding : eis 4.375 31 4, 406°| 3,323 
Sundry Debtors - | 543 34 577 457 
Establishment Account He) ' 152 | 534 686 665 
Other Assets ‘ 1,939 9 1,948 3,173 

i 
Total Assets . __ Talents ss | sree | sur | srs | sas 570,267 5,647 | 575,914 | 445,297 


(a) Locludes goodwill and other intangible assets. 
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(iii) Australian Assets. Details of Australian assets for the years 1939 and 1946 to 
1950 are set out in detail in the following table :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE(a) : AUSTRALIAN ASSETS. 




















( £7000.) 
' if ! | \ i 
Particulars. : 1939. . 946. : 1947, , 1948. : 1949. 1950, 
i i KS (CD) 
! 1 
id | 
Landed and house property.. | 12,823 (c) | 12,845 | 12,943 , 13,436 | 13,582 
Government and cuss tas : ; ! 
securities sd . | 115,712 | 238,335 | 256,777 | 270,988 278,354 | 273,331 
Life interests and reversions. 234 | (c) 75 37 | 38 36 
Other investments ay 6,466 (c) 11,747 | 17,176 | 25,573 | 36,078 
Loans on mortgages 61,720 ' 48,349 | 47,077 | 51954 | 60,941 ; 82,793 
Loans on sompanie policies 22,445 | 15,965 | 15,843 | 16,141 | 16,699 17,071 
Other loans 2 oe (@) |! (e) 3.598 | 4,108 | 5,484 | 10,941 
Outstanding premiums a 1,087 | (ce) 1,401 1,542 1,642 1,037 
Outstanding interest, divi- : 
dends and rents ae 1,811 | (c) 2,863 | 3,025 3,116 33323 
Cash | 2,399 ; (¢) 2,882 | 3,295} 4,406 | 3,585 
Establishment and organiza- 
tion accounts(e) ea I,IOI | 975 942 674 | 674 665 
All other assets. . % 1,718 | 29,841 1,065 1,244 1,539 1,955 
i} it! oe dod 
t 
Total Australian Assets | 227,516 ps5 357,115 | 383,127 | 411,902 | 445,297 
! 














(a) Life assurance and other classes of b business. : (0) Assets held in Australia. (ec) Not 
available separately; included with other assets., (d) Included with other investments. 
(e) Includes goodwill and other intangible assets. 


9. Loans.—In the following table details are given of new loans granted by life 
assurance companies during each of the years ended 31st December, 1947 to 1951. The 
information has been compiled from monthly returns furnished by each company. New 
loans granted by the Government Insurance Office of New South Wales and the Queens- 
land State Government Insurance Office are not included. Advances of premiums are 
also excluded. - 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES(c): NEW LOANS GRANTED.(b) 
( £7000.) 





| . 
Particulars. 1947. | 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951, 





Ciass oF SECURITY. 




















i 
Mortgage of Real Estate .. 6,520 11,206 17,177 35,977 41,132 
Companies’ Policies i 1,842 | - 2,025 2,263 2,583 2,930 
Other .. us hs 1,716 | 2,822 3,034 4o2TL 7,298 
Total ae Ee 10,078 | 16,053 22,474 42,471 51,360 

j 

StTaTE, ETC.(c) 

New South Wales oo 5,040 9,230 13,108 21,176 26,596 
Victoria. . ‘3 a 2,412 3,890 5,651 16,651 16,813 
Queensland i me 1,401 | 1,612 1,447 T,915 3,325 
South Australia .. fa 587 664 796 T,419 1,641 
Western Australia he 522 467 1,106 894 2,075 
Tasmania - 113 183 359 391 873 
Aust. Cap. Territory 2% 3 7 7 25 37 
Total ra Fe 10,078 16,053 22,474 42,471 51,360 

















(a) Excludes Government Insurance Office of New South Wales and Queensland State Government 
Insurance office. {b) Excludes Advances of Premiums, (c) State, ete. of location of mortgage, 
registration of policy, or residence of borrower. 
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§ 3. Five, Marine and General Insurance. 


1. Australasian Companies.—The statistical information in this paragraph has been 
extracted from the Australasian Insurance and Banking Record. The following table 
shows, for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50, particulars of the revenue and 
expenditure of a group of insurance companies having their head offices either in Australia, 
New Zealand or Fiji. 


FIRE, MARINE AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANIES: SUMMARY OF 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 




















Particulars. : 1938-39. 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
No. of companies .. os 40! 43 43 43 47 44 
£’000. | £’000. | £’000. | £000. | £’oa0. | £’oo0,. 
Premiums, less reinsurances 9,708 | 13,246] 15,472 | 19,363 | 21,816 | 24,c08 
Losses... ne es 5,417 7,034 8,056 | 10,437 | 11,502 | 12,585 
Expenses, commission and : 
taxes .. oe Sid 2,904 | 4,633 4,928 | 5»720 6,991 7,580 
Transfer to Reserve for Un- 
earned Premiums oe (a) {a) (a) (a) 1,335 1,526 
Underwriting Profit .. (6)1,297 |(b) 1,582 |(6) 2,488 \(b) 3,206 1,988 2,017 
Interest, rent, etc. es I,OIT 1,108 1,141 1,181 1,257 7,360 
Total surplus - Bx 2,308 2,690 3,629 4,387 33245 3,377 
Dividends and bonuses paid 709 1,036 1,102 1,248 1,470 1,755 
: ( 
(a) Not available. (6) Trade surplus. No provision has been made for transfers to Reserve for 


Unearned Premiums. 


2. Aggregate Australian Business.—({i) General. While the foregoing statements 
relate only to those companies whose head offices are located in Australia, New Zealand 
or Fiji, the following particulars, which are somewhat restricted in the range of 
information, are in respect of all companies operating in Australia. The statistics in this 
paragraph conform substantially to the following definitions and should be interpreted 
in accordance therewith. 

(a) Premiums represent the full amount receivable in respect of policies issued and 
renewed in the year, less returns, rebates and bonuses paid or credited to policy-holders 
during the year. They are not adjusted to provide for premiums unearned at the end 
of the year and consequently the amounts differ from “earned premium income ” 
appropriate to the year. When business is increasing, as in recent years, premiums 
receivable (as shown in the statistics) are greater than “earned premium income” 
appropriate to the year. The converse applies when business is declining. 

(6) Claims or losses include provision for outstanding claims and represent claims 
or losses incurred in the year. Salvage and other amounts recoverable have been deducted. 

(c) Contributions to Fire Brigades, Commission and Agents’ Charges, and Expenses 
of Managenient represent mainly charges paid during the year. 

(d) Taxation represents mainly payments made during the year, and includes income 
tax, pay-roll tax, licence fees, stamp duty (where paid by the company), etc. Income 
tax paid during the year is based on the income of earlier years. 

The tables contain selected items of statistics and the information shown is not 
suitable for the construction of a “ profit and loss ” statement or “ revenue ” account. 

In cases where the business is underwritten in one State and the risk is situated in 
another the business is included in the State in which the policy was issued. 

During 1950-51 (1949-50) revenue from premiums amounted to £57,949,000 
(£46,732,000) and from the net interest on investments, etc., to £2,087,000 (£1,801,000), 
totalling £60,036,000. (£48,533,000). Expenditure on losses amounted to £27,405,000- 
(£21,168,000), contributions to Fire Brigades £1,402,000 (£1,038,000), commission and 
agents’ charges £6,102,000 (£4,945,000), expenses of management £9,731,000 (£7.917,000) 
and taxation £2,460,000 (£1,978,000), a total of £47,100,000 (£37,046,000). 
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(ii) States. The following table shows, for each State, the aggregate premium 
income less reinsurances and returns, and claims paid less reinsurances, for all classes of 
insurance other than life for the years 1938-39 and 1946~47 to 1950-5T. 


FIRE, MARINE AND GENERAL INSURANCE : PREMIUMS AND LOSSES—STATES. 
( £7099.) 





. t + 
State. 1938-39. 1946-47. | 1947-48. , 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 
” I 





Gross Premiums, LEss REINSURANCES AND RETURNS. 





New South Wales 7. | 6,943 | 10,434 | 13,356 | 15,035 | 18,707 “33,214 
Queensland 2,327 2,787 3,406 | 45557 5,422 6,755 


South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Total 


Victoria .. oe ee | 4,505 7115 9,406 | 11,994 | 14,579 | 18,024 


1,245 1,666 2,170 | 2,861 3,037 4,630 
1,373 | 475% | 2,094 | 2,536 | 3,141 | 3,071 
_ 457_ 653 838 999 | 1.156 | 1.45 

16,850 | 24,406 | 31,270 | 38,882 | 46,732 | 57-049 

















Gross Criatms or Lossrs, Less AMOUNTS RECOVERABLE. 
New South Wales 3,842 \ 5,182 7,441 ! 8,278 G,t0g | 11,150 











Victoria .. sa 3 2,194 ; 3,010 4:470 | 55494 6,465 | 9,042 
Queensland se -. | 1,071 , 1,807 2,032 2,367 2,y0r ; 2,658 
South Australia | 487 | 675 1,063 | 1,357 1,357 | U-S5r 
Western Australia 731 | 869 1,044 1,027 1,305 5 T,GF2 
Tasmania oe .. | 204 219 303 375 yrt. 786 

Total | 8,529 | 11,762 | 16,353 | 18,898 | 21,108 27,405 








NOTE.-—Sce footnotes to next tabic. 


(iii) Classes of Insurance. The following statement shows premiums and losses in 
respect of the principal classes of risks, for the years 1935-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


FIRE, MARINE AND GENERAL INSURANCE : PREMIUMS AND LOSSES— 
PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF RISK, AUSTRALIA. 


( £7000.) 4 


t 
Class of Risk. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 











Gross Premiums, Less Retnsurances anv Returns. 
Fire oi oe . | 59597 7,775 9,074 ' 10,743 | 12,343 | 14.763 
Workers’ Compensation(a) .. 4,361 6,283 8,060 = 10,066 | 11,556 | 13,378 
Motor Vehicle— 
Compulsory Third Party .. } 3,848 { 1,143 1,436: 1,832 2,383 3.040 

















Other .. : 2,865 4,234 6,252 8,235 | 11,920 
Marine .. ia oe 1,018 |(6) 2,367 |(6) 3,026 (0) 3.635 4,296 5,302 
Personal Accident .. Sed 554 ({c) (c) I,012 1,188 1,541 
All Other ‘ 1,472 3973 5,440 ; 51342 | 6,730 8.005 

Total 16,850 | 24,406 | 31,270 | 38.882 | 46,732 | 57.940 
Gross Ciamms oR Losses, Less AMounTS RECOVERABLE. 

Fire =a oe ++ | 2,223 { 2,T0r ) 2,414 | 2,951] 2,430) 4,197 

Workers’ Compensation(a) .. 2,972 4,799 55751 5,920 6,292 6,784 


Motor Vehicle— _ , 
Compulsory Third Party .. 2,324 x 1,060 1,493 2,014 2,695 

















35372 
Other se : 1,954 2,619 3,528 4,970 7,807 
Marine .. . ae a 243 \(b) 638 |(b) 1,145 '(b) 1,248 1,784 2,244 
Personal Accident. . ba 264 (c) (c) 349 412 514 
All Other oe a 503 1,210 2,931 2,888 2,585 2,427 
Total is 7 8,529 | 11.762 | 16,353 | 18,808 | 21,768 | 27.405 
(a) From 1946-47 excludes Workmen’s Compensaticn Insurance in ecal-n ining industiy in New Scuth 
Wales. (6) Excludes business of Commonwealth Marine War Risks Insurance Board (see Official 


Year Book No. 38, pp. 753-4). (e) Included with All Other. 
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The volume of business measured by the amount of premium income shows that fire 
insurance represented about 26.4 per cent. of the total business during 1949-50 and 25.5 
per cent. during 1950-51, workers’ compensation 24.7 per cent. during 1949-50 and 23.1 
per cent. during 1950-51, and motor vehicles (including compulsory third party insurance) 
22.7 per cent. in 1949-50 and 25.8 per cent. in 1950-51. Marine insurance constituted 
9.2 per cent. in each year. 


E. FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


1. General.—The total membership of friendly societies in Australia is over 600,000, 
but as certain benefits, such as medical attendance and free medicines, and in many 
cases funeral expenses, are granted to members’ families as well as to members 
themselves, this figure must, even when due allowance is made for young and unmarried 
members, be more than doubled to arrive at an estimate of the number of persons who 
receive some direct benefit from these societies. Legislation has conferred certain 
privileges on friendly societies, but, on the other hand, it insists on their registration, 
and it is the duty of the Registrars in the various States, prior to registering a new society, 
to see that its proposed rules conform to the law, and that the scale of contribution 
is sufficient to provide the promised benefits. Societies are obliged to forward to the 
Registrar annual returns about their membership and their finances, and reports are 
published in most of the States dealing with the returns received. 


2. Number of Societies, Lodges and Members.—The number of different societies 
and lodges, the total number of benefit members at the end of the year 1949-50 and their 
average number during the year are shown in the following table :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES: SOCIETIES, LODGES AND MEMBERS, 1949-50. 























: Average 

Registered ponte Benefit 

State. Friendly Branches. at End Members 
Societics. of Year. during the 

‘ Year. 
New South Wales (a ae 33 2,299 223,296 189,303 
Victoria (b) ws Pe T12 1,449 200,131 201,714 
Queensland fe ae 25 549 67,858 68,444 
South Australia (c) on 17 | (d) 850 75,168 75,964 
Western Australia (c) oe 13 315 29,092 29,416 
Tasmania (e) ae oe 20 167 20,657 21,310 
a ———— a eer 
Total 3 es ae 5,629 | 616,202 586,151 
: 

(a) Includes_ branches in the Australian Capital Territory; excludes 22 miscellaneous societies 
consisting of Medical Institutes, Dispensaries and Accident and Burial Societies. (6) Excludes 
Dispensaries, Juvenile Branches and members contributing to medical benefits only. (c) Excludes 
Juvenile Branches. (d) Societies containing male and female branches counted as two branches. 


(e) Year 1950. 


3. Sickness and Death Returns.—Sick pay is generally granted for a number of 
months at full rates, then for a period at half rates, and in some societies is finally reduced 
to quarter rates. The following table shows the total number of members who received 
sick pay during the year, the number of wecks in the aggregate for which they received 
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pay, and the average per member sick, and, further, the number of benefit members who 
died during the year, together with the proportion of deaths per thousand average 
members :—~— - 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES : SICKNESS AND DEATH RETURNS, 1949-50. 


























Benefit Membere.(a) 
| 3fembers Total Average 
State ' who Weeks i Weeks per Proportion 
‘ received Sick Pay ' Member Deaths of Deaths 
| Sick Pay. | granted. sick. : per 3,000 
(Average). 
New South Wales ; (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
Victoria. . AY | 445565 493,140 IT .07 2,506 12.42 
Queensland 3 Sek 12,625 140,421 11.12 975 14.25 
South Australia .. se 17,208 199,398 1I.59 964 12.69 
Western Australia ee 6,155 66,833 10.86 258 8.77 
Tasmania (c) 3,316 41,920 | 12.64 321 15.06 
Total ie oe ' (b) (b) {b) {b) (b) 
7 : (a) Excludes registercd wives. (b) Not available. (ce), Year 1950. 


4. Revenue and Expenditure.—(i) Revenue. The financial returns are not prepared 
tn the same way in each State, but an attempt has been made in the following table to 
group the revenue under the main headings :— 


[FRIENDLY SOCIETIES : REVENUE, 1949-50. 




















( £.) 
Entrance Fees, Interest, 
State : Members’ Dividends All otber Total 

: Contribntions and Revenue. Revenue. 

and Levies. Rents, 
New South Wales .. me 1,052,419 202,934 4. 138,658 1,394,01T 
Victoria .. bg ans T, 104,130 304,990 96,029 1,505,149 
Queensland ms wy 285,241 07454 (a) 382,605 
South Australia... ics 337:215 154,112 | 26,141 517,468 
Western Australia .. oe 160,139 32,475 13.926 206,540 
Tasmania (bd) ae as 95,982 22,413 22,574 140,969 
Total i .. | 3,035,126 814,378 | 297,328 4,146,832 

{a) Included in Interest, Dividends and Rents. (b) Year 1950. 


(ii) Hxpenditure. The returns relating to expenditure are in greater detail than 
those for revenue and particulars of the major items are shown below. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES : EXPENDITURE, 1949-50. 




















(£.) 
| | 
Sums f 
| Medical | _ Payable | 
at Death of was All other Total 
State. Sick Pay. eck aa Members coer rel Expendi- ! Ex pendi- 
Medicine and . ture. ture. 
* | Members’ 
Wives. i 
New South Wales +e 277,164 4555491 118,145 227,446 114,439 1,192,685 
ctoria os wud 293,212 549,027 64,105 243,646 147,413 1,297,403 
Queensland .. be 87,188 130,921 44,163 60,894 (a) 323,166 
South Australia 3% 102,087 170,026 48,039 64,256 47,002 431,410 
Western Australia en 34,582 81,789 13,0C4 33,448 5,730 168,553 
Tasmania(}) .. os 23,629 451447 20,695 24,307 15,341 129,419 
Total .. oe 817,862 1,432,702 308,151 653.997 329,925 3,542,636 





{a) Included in administration, (¥) Year 1950. 
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5. Funds.—The funds of friendly societies in each State at the end of the year 
1949-50 were :—New Scuth Wales, £6;695,000; Victoria, £8,381,000,; ‘Queensland, 
£2,577,000; South Australia, £3,884,000; Western Australia, £967,000; Tasmania, 
£714,000; total, £23,218,c00. 


F. PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, 


The following particulars give some idea of the number and value of estates of 
deceased persons in each State for the latest year for which information is available. 
Owing to differences in legislation in the various States the figures are not entirely com- 
parable. 


PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, 




















New : 
7: Queens- South Western = 
Particulars. aun pha fa.| “land. | Australia, | Australia. ee 
1950-51. : 1949 -50. 1950. 1950, (b) 
(a) 
Probates— 
Bstates .. ae No. 16,108 9.199 1,815 | 2,305 1,857 879 
Groes value a & (c) (d) 9,196,137 |10,381,665 | 6,682,350 | 3,686,890 
Net Value +s £ {58,508,485 (@) (ce) 19,593,446 | 6,156,073 | 3,403,017 
Letters of Admilalstration— | 
Estates .. oe No. (d) 2,327 323 881 331 Ag 
Gross value £ (d) (ad) 833,622 | 1,466,371 385,121 264,838 
fe eet Value £ (d) (d) (ec) 1;025,569 348,241 232,863 
atal— 
Estates .. or No. 16,108 11,517 2,138. 3,186 2,188 1,070 
Gross value oe £ (c) 44,842,696 |10,029,759 {11,548,036 | 7,067,471 | 3,951,728 
Net Value oe £ 158,508,485 |42,331,032 {e) 10,719,015 } 6,504,314 | 3,635,880 
(a) Total estates of deceased persons assessed for death duty. (0) Estates dealt with by Taxation 
Department. (c) Not available. (d) Not available separately. 


.G. STATE LOTTERIES AND BETTING. 
§ 1. State Lotteries. 


State Governments operate lotteries in New South Wales, Queensland and Western 
Australia. In Tasmania, Tattersall’s Lotteries are conducted under Regulations framed 
under the Gaming Act 1935. 


New South Wales State Lotteries commenced in 1932. At present, each ordinary 
lottery consists of 100,000 tickets at 5s. 6d. each, with prizes totalling £17,750. Each 
special lottery has 100,000 tickets at 10s. each, with prize money totalling £31,700. Net 
profits of the lottery are paid to the Consolidated Revenue Fund from which grants are 
made to hospitals. 
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Jn Queensland, the Golden Casket Art Union commenced in 1916 with the specific 
object of augmenting the funds of the Queensland War Council. Subsequently, Anzac 
Cottages and Nurses Quarters Funds benefited until 1920, when net profits were paid 
to the Department of Health and Home Affairs (Hospitals, Motherhood and Child Welfare 
Trust Fund) and used for the maintenance of hospitals, grants to institutions, and for 
motherhood and child welfare purposes. A stamp duty is imposed on tickets sold. The 
proceeds of this are paid to Consolidated Revenue Fund. At present, ordinary tickets 
are priced at 58. 6d. each (100,000), special tickets at 10s. each (100,000), with prizes 
totalling £17,550 and £32,000 respectively. 


In Western Australia, lotteries are conducted by the Lotteries Commission under the 
Lotteries Control Act of 1932. Profits are paid by the Commission to hospitals and 
other charities. Each lottery comprises 100,000 tickets at 2s. 6d. each, with prizes 
totalling £6,630. 


Details of the Income, Expenditure and Net Profit of the three State Lotteries for the 
years 1935-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are given in the following table. 


STATE LOTTERIES: INCOME, EXPENDITURE AND NET PROFIT. 























(£.) 
Income. Expenditure. | 
Year ended 30th i ane Net 
June— Other Prizes , Adminis- + Profit. 
Tickets. | Income. | Total. | Allotted.| Taxes. { tration Total. | 
{and 
Other. | | 
New Sovurn Wares State Lorrery. 
1 t 
1939 .. ++ | 2,388,750° 18} 2,388,768] 1,500,059 +» | $5,674] 1,555,733] 833,035 
1947 .. oe 3230,000 240] 4,230,249] 2,628,050 ike 87,468) 2,715,518] 3,534,731 
1948 .. «+ | 5,660,000 219| 5,660,219| 3,607,300 ae T12,155| 3,719,455] 1,940,764 
1949 .. oan 6,312,500, 144] 6,312,644 41024555; Sti 135,981] 4,160,536} 2,152,108 
1950 .. «+ | 6,990,000° 336) 6,990,336) 4,456,505 : 151,882] 4,608,337) 2,381,949 
1951 -- ++ | 7,867,500 233| 7,867,733] 5:015:255 . 194,819] 5,210,074] 2,657,659 





QUEENSLAND GOLDEN CaSKET ART UNION. 





t 
1939 .- ++ { 1,902,500 2,626 1,905,126] 1,217,300 95,125| 146,907] 1,459,832| 445,294 
1947 «- ++ | 3,090,000 1,391 3,091,391) 1,973,800] 154,500] 179,735) 2,308,035; 783,356 
1948 .. ++ | 3,360,000) 1,373 3,361,373} 2,146,200 168,000 196,567} 2,510,767} 850,606 
1949 .. on 3,790,000 1,636. 3,791,636) 2,420,300] 189,500) 223,485) 2,833,785] 957,851 
1950 .. ++ | 3:972,500 15794 3,974,294] 2,537:450| 198,625] 236,092) 2,972,167] 1,002,127 





Ig5r .-. as 4265,000 2,484) 4;267,484| 2,724,300} 213,250! 253,132! 3,190,682] 1,076,802 





WESTERN AUSTRALIAN State Lottery. 





1939 «. es 238,630 or | 238,680i 127,389 a 33,432; 160,821 77,859 





1947 .- or 587,500 ee 587,500] 311,610 a 82,731] 394,341 193,159 
1948 .. sie 687,490 28 687,490! 364,650] see 94,607} 459,347| 228,143 
1949 .. we 749,981 eff 749,981| 397,800, as 103,813} 502,613! 248,368 
1950 .. .- 787,470 - 787,470, 417,690] - 108,876] 526,566| 260,904 





IQ5Ir -. an 924,965 aa 924,965} 490,620 ae 127,731} 618,351] 306,614 
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§2. Totalizator Investments. 


Estimates{of totalizator investments and investments with licensed bookmakers 
for the years 193S—39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are given in the following table :-— 


TOTALIZATOR INVESTMENTS AND INVESTMENTS WITH LICENSED 









































BOOKMAKERS. 
. ( £7000. ) 
haw ; nbd A 
Year ended 30th NSW. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Jane— | 
TOTALIZATOR JNVESTMENTS.(a) 
1939 ae e2 | 1,731 2,732 | - 722! 630 762 339 6,916 
1947 ie ae 7:224 6,590 933 , 1,790 1,976 780 19,293 
1948 ee se 8,544 75753 929 | 1,682 2,225 864 21,997 
1949 a 8,742 9,012 973 1,736 2,333 824 23,620 
1950 . 9,702 93457 1,945 : 1,746 2,382 950 26,182 
1951 . oe 11,550 10,756 25249 | 1,966 2,718 | © 936 30,175 
INVESTMENTS witH LiceNSED BooxmakeErs.(}) 

1939 2 a 21,379 (c) (c) 7,640 (c) (d) 1,093 (c) 
1947 a4 “ 55,381 44,000 (ce) 14,683 }- — {e) (2) 4,888 (e) 
1948 . . 65,739 46,000 {e) 17,007 (c) (e) 3,225 (c) 
1949 . 68,183 49,000 (c) 19,053 (c) (f) 5,940 (c) 
1950 74,664 50,000 (c) 21,272 (a) (f) 6,389 (e) 
1951 eA - 82,073 51,000 (c) 22,857 (c) (f) 7,223 (c) 

(a) Estimated from taxes on totalizators. (b) Estimated from taxes on betting with licensed 
bookmakers, (c) Not available. (d) Year ended 31st December. (e) Seven months ended 
gist July, 1948. (f) Year ended 31st July. 


H. GOVERNMENT, SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AND PARLIAMENTARY PENSION 
AND SUPERANNUATION SCHEMES. 


§ 1. Government and Semi-Governmental Pension and Superannuation 
Schemes. 


The Commonwealth and all State Governments have established pension or super- 
annuation schemes for their employees. ‘These schemes are operated through funds to 
which both the Government and the employees make contributions. Employees of 
semi-governmental authorities are in some cases covered by the Commonwealth or State 
Government scheme and in other cases by a separate scheme of the authority. 

In the following table aggregate details are given for the year 1950~51, of the receipts, 
expenditure, accumulated funds and number of contributors and pensioners of the 
Commonwealth and State Government and main semi-governmental schemes. The 
funds included are :— 

(a) Commonwealth,—The Superannuation Fund and Defence Forces Retirement 
Benefits Fund. 

(b) New South Wales.—State Superannuation Fund, Government Railways 
Superannuation Fund and Police Superannuation and Reward Fund. 

(c) Victoria.—The Superannuation Fund, Police Superannuation Fund, Police 
Pensions Fund, Mclbourne Harbour Trust Superannuation Account, 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works Supcrannuation Fund, 
Electricity Provident Fund, Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board Super- 
annuation Fund, Country Fire Authority Superannuation Fund and 
Port Phillip Pilots’ Sick and Superannuation Fund. 

(d) Queensland.—Public Service Superannuation Fund and Police Super- 
annuation Fund. 
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(e) South Australia.—South Australian Superannuation Fund, Police Pensicns 
Fund and Public Service Superannuation Fund. 


(f) Western Australia.—The Superannuation Fund. 


(g) Tasmania.—Public Service Superannuation Fund (Old and New Funds), 
Police Provident Fund and State Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 


_GOVERNMENT AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL PENSION AND SUPERANNUATION 
SCHEMES, 1950-51. 





C’wlth. | N.S.W. 
| 


‘ 
' 




































































Particulars. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. 'W. Aust.) Tas. Total. 
1 
aa ag | 
Rezcipts— | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’o00. | £’000. £’000. 
Contributions— 1 ’ 
Employces sii 3,548 2,057 1,348 | 198 * 372 194 187 7,904 
Government “| 1,694 4,097 2,058 \ 86 , 470 37! 140 8,917 
hiterest ‘ 759 gio 647 204 208 79 | 46 2,853 
Other | 30 7X 2 53 5 ar I x34 
| 
} : 
Total 6,031 7,135 | 4,055 , 493 1,056 644) 374 } 19,788 
t _ 
Ex penditure— : 
Pension ‘Payments 2,028 3,551 2,105 240 | 577 4o4 146 9,051 
Gratuities or Rewards | 175 3r 124 2; 16 We ‘ 23) a7 
Refund of Contributions - 338 302 161 74 i 58 33 27 1 993 
Other cee 2 36 I a 17 es 4 60 
a ae Sees s 2 Were a 
Total 2,543 3,920 | 2,391 316 668 437 200 {| 10,475 
! 
Funds at end of Year 25,405 26,879 | 19,760 | 4,216 | 5,887 | 2,410 1,404 | 85,961 
- | a : 
Contributors at end of i 
Year— No No. xe No. No. No. No. No. 
Males 2 36,552 9,415 | 10,845 6,884 4,717 
Females prods 84,375 4742] 3,256! 1315 663 967 | 205235 
' 
Total 101,484 84,375 | 41.294 | 12,671 | 12,160 7:547 5,684 | 265,215 
Pensioners at end of year— . A 
Males nota on 6,574 |] { 7,110 arr 2,486 2,174 } 768 7 
Female ex-employees .. 643 toy 527 J 992 219 401 130 L a7. 
Widows 8 rer 45575 [°° { 5,134 235 | 2,089 880 332 ig 39,274 
Children 928, J 614 305 213 201 | 108 
! | ) | 
Total 12,720 21,527 | 13,850 | 1,395, 5,189 | 3,385 | 1,208 | 59,274 











(a) Not available. 


For details of the individual funds summarized above see Finance Bulletin No. 42 


issued by this Bureau. 


§ 2. Parliamentary Pension and Superannuation Schemes. 


Pension and superannuation schemes have been established for members of the 


Commonwealth and all State Parliaments except the Tasmanian. 


Full details of these 


schemes are given in pages 91 to 99 of Official Year Book No. 38, and on page 77 of this 


issue is a table showing their finances for 1948-49 and 1949-50. 


All the schemes are 
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operated through funds to which the members of Parliament and the Commonwealth 
or States contribute. Details of the receipts, expenditure, funds and number of con- 
tributors and pensioners for the year 1950~51 are given in the following table. :— 


PARLIAMENTARY PENSION AND SUPERANNUATION SCHEMES, 1950-51. 





























Particulars. C’with. | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Total. 
Reccipts— £ £& & £& & £ £ 
Contributions— 
Members... Sy +» | 28.452 | 7,717 | 5,113 | 7,474 | 3.440 | 3,786 | 55,982 
Government ae +. | 11,165 1,126 1,397 7,298 6,190 < 27,176 
Interest a a a5 1,061 grt 33 713 652 161 3,498 
Other ; M es ne ws See we 
Total ee ve ou 40,678 9,754 6,510 15,485 10,282 3,947 | 86,656 
Expenditure— 
Pension Payments S58 ar 5,126 3,966 §,129 1,953 704 2,040 {| 18,918 
Retiring Allowances... .- | 12,037 te 3,900 we os ae 15,937 
Refund of Contributions vs ee 274 eer 2I1 54 61 700 
Other . 8 : : 60 iY 60 
Total a ee -. | 17,163 4,240 9,029 2,164 918 2,101 | 35,615 
Funds atend of Year... -» | 55,037 | 32,893 ai 30,359 | 25,245 6,894 | 150,428 
No. No. No, No. No, No. No. 
Contributors at end of Year sie 183 100 99 71 59 80 592 
Pensioners at end of Year— 
Ex-members .. ae ‘ive 12 9 (a) 7. oe 11 (a) 
Widows 7 6 (a) ary 4 i (a) 
Total fe wis a 12 15 (a) 7: 4 II (a) 














(a) Not available. 
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CHAPTER XViI. 
PUBLIC FINANCE. 


Nors.—The subject of “‘ Public Finance ” is dealt with in this Chapter under the 
two major divisions of Commonwealth Finance and State Finance. The close financial 
relations between the Commonwealth and States, however, particularly since the Financial 
Agreement has been in operation, demand a combination of these two divisions under 
the heading of Commonwealth and State Finance. Under the Financial Agreement the 
Commonwealth assumed the liahility to bondholders for the States’ Debts existing at 
the date of the agreement and now arranges for all borrowings for and on behalf of the 
Commonwealth or any State and for all conversions, renewals, redemptions and con- 
solidations of the Public Debts of the Commonwealth and the States. In view of this 
it has been found convenient to deal with the Commonwealth and State Public Debt 
in a separate division. 


The subject of income taxes is also dealt with in a separate division. 


A. COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 


§ 1. General. 


1. Financial Provisions of the Constitution.—The main provisions of the Constitution 
relating to the initiation and development of the financial system of the Commonwealth 
are contained in Sections 81 to 1054 of the Commonwealth Constitution (see pages 20-23 
of this issue). Two other sections which have a most important bearing on questions of 
Commonwealth finance are Sections 69 and 51. 


Bection 69 provides for the transfer to the Commonwealth from the States of certain 
specified departments, and Section 51, in outlining the powers of the Commonwealth 
Parliament, implies the transfer or creation of other departments. Section 87 deals 
with the financial relations between the Commonwealth and the States. These matters 
have been treated in previous issues of the Official Year Book and on pages 788-92 of 
this issue a summary is given of the present provisions for Commonwealth financial 
assistance to the States. 
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The majority of the tables relating to Commonwealth Finance have been compiled 
from the annual Budget Papers as presented to Parliament by the Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth. 


2. Accounts of Commonwealth Government.—The Commonwealth Government, 
like the State Governments, bases its accounts upon three funds, the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, the Trust Fund and the Loan Fund, the last-mentioned fund coming 
into existence in the financial year 1911-12. 


§ 2. Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
Division L—Nature of Fund. 


1. Provisions of the Constitution.—The provisions made for the formation of a 
Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund, and the means to be adopted for operating 
on the fund, are contained in Sections 81 to 83 of the Constitution (see page 20 of this 
issue). 


2. Annual Results of Transactions.—The following statement shows, for the period 
1938-39 to 1950-51, the receipts, expenditure and excess receipts or deficiency for each 
year, and the expenditure from the excess receipts. 


The receipts and sepenllinieera on account of the balance of interest on States’ Debte 
payable by the States to the Commonwealth under the Financial Agreement have been 


excluded. 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: RECEIPTS, 
EXPENDITURE, ETC. 











( £7000.) 
Expenditure from Excess Receipts. 
. Expendi- Excess 
Year. Receipts. ture. Receipts. | Defence | Reserve 
| Equip- | for War Total. 

' ; Ment. Gratuity. 

| | | 
1938-39 + | 95,063! 94,438 ! 627: 3,495 35495 
1939-40 an 1r1,914 | 108,986 | 2,928 . 627 627 
1940-41 ee 150,482 | 150,482 } oo 2,928 2,928 
1941-42 ee 210,041 | 210,041 ie 
1942-43 . | 294,459 | 294,459 - 
1943-44 oe we 342,188 342,188 \ z 
1944-45 +» | 376,854 | 376,854 fo: 
1945-46 o 390,780 390,780 
1946-47 oe 431,256 431,256 | ae j 
1947-48 oo 465,905 464,485 | 1,420 , 
1948-49 ss oe .- $54,377 554,377 1,420 
1949-50 as ee ee | 580,652 580,652 pee 
1950-5r we oe + | 84x,792 | 841,792 ' 
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The Consolidated Revenue Fund for the financial years 1940-41 to 1946-47 and 
1948-49 to 1950-51 was balanced, as all available revenue after charging expenditure 
on ordinary services was used for defence, war and repatriation purposes. 


Division [.—Revenue. 


. General.—The following table furnishes details of the revenue from each source 
and the amount per head of population under each of the main headings during the 
years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: SOURCES OF REVENUE, 





















































( £7000.) 
{ , - 
Source. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. ; 1949-50. 1950-51. 
_ | Caden 
‘ i) 
Taxation. ay, ThTTE | 385616 | 422,413 | 490,813 | 518,959 , 777,187 
Proportion. of Total % | 78.0 ' 89.4 | go.7 88.5 89.4 | 92.3 
. | 7 ' ~ 7 ra 4 
Per hcad of population .. £10 13 9 [£51 5 9 [ess 5 9 £62 18 8 |£64 9 5 \£93 10 2 
oi j iM se i 
Business Undertakings és ' 17,892 | 30,957 | 32,580 34,912 42,087 48,792 
Proportion of Total % | 18.8 | 7.2! 7.0 6.3 | 7-3! 5.8 
I I 
| 
Per head of population i211 9} £4 2 4 | £4 5 3/£4 9 6) £5 4 7 | 45 17 5 
f 
' | sl oa 
Territories (a) ie } 356 570 ' 666 ; 738 926 , 1,150 
Proportion of Total % o4 ° on |! on ! o.1 O.r Oo. 
Wee (So esl 1 
H | : 
Per head of population -.' £0 1 0 £0 x 6 ! £0 1 9; £0 rir) fo 2 3,£0 2 9 
a i i | ar eet ee j 
Other Revenuc— : | | | i 
Interest, etc. es a 1,144 1,092 | 1,296 1,532 1,773 | 2,521 
Uoinage .. a rar 128 is | 497 635 466 499 
Defence .. or 3a 151 | 239 | 216 355 341 702 
Civil Aviation ee ov 6 | g6r | 1,595 1,998 2,870 3,504 
Health .. ne 18 | 16 | 14 20 25 31 
Patents, ‘Trade Marks, etc. |. ' 68 112 124 128 124° 128 
Bankruptcy 3r 15 | 16 20 22! 23 
Wool Committee ‘Operations i ' H ! 

Surplus i a i 7,075 | 125 103 ce i ie 
Commerce and Agriculture wee i} 158 | 23! —22 235 659 | 1,174 
Shipping and Transport —.. | s 148 | 176 473 | 380 | 517 
Net Profit on Australian Note | : | 

Issue .. f 767 3:792 | 4,087 4,460 4,183 3,394 
Surplus Balances ‘of Trust 

Accounts yet oe rt i: i - 17,000 6,700 | ma 
Other... ote o,f 235 640 | 2,122 950 937 | 2,170 

1 7 | 

Total ive 2,706 14,1T3 10,246 27,914 18,680 14,663 
Proportion of Total % 2.8 | 3-3 2.2 5.0 |} 3.2 1.8 

i i mAs ae . t 
Per head of population... | £0 7 9 £117 7/|£r 610) £3 11 7|£2 6 5/£1 315 4 
Grand Total .. eg 95,065 | 431,256 465,905 554,377 580,652 841,792 

| —. — 
Per head of population .. )£13 14 3 les7 7 2 |£60'19 7 £71 1 8 £72 2 8 jfzor 5 8 











(a) Excludes Railways. 
NoTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates an excess of refunds. 


A graphical representation of the revenue and expenditure of the Commonwealth 
Consolidated Revenue Fund appears on page 805. 
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2. Taxation.—(i) Total Collections. (a) Amount. Collections under each heading 
for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown below :— 


COMMONWEALTH TAXATION : TOTAL NET COLLECTIONS. 
































( £7000.) 
Heading. 1938-39.| 1946-47.} 1947-48.| 1948-49.) 1949-50. ] 1950-51. 
Customs .. an a8 31,161 45,871 57,597 63,465 77,726 91,921 
Excise an ae 2a 16,472 56,375 58,008 62,735 66,157 73,083 
Sales Tax .. ele . 9,308 36,265 34,729 39,029 42,425 57173 
Flour Tax (a) os a 1,809 1.747 935 I ae as 
Land Tax .. ne 5% 1,489 3,679 3,641 3,032 4,210 3,591 
Income Taxes (0) ee 11,883 156,765 161,452 182,092 179,094 267,999 
Social Services Contribution .. an 51,000 71,448 90,255 100,560 73,958 
Wool Deduction a 58 ne ae oh Sua ii 109,531 
Pay-roll ‘Tax Se ea he 135 647 16,595 19,803 22,728 28,721 
Gold Tax .. 25 23 sed 556 II -—5 -9 
Estate Duty ae ve 1,915 4,019 4,555 4,740 6,054 6, »401 
Gift Duty .. : a i 545 780 582 745 1,044 
Entertainments T: x aye ais 5,138 5.198 55299 4,698 3,148 
Wool Levy (@) 74 12 te ed Se 
Wool Contributory Charge (a) " wés 4,497 1,424 1,029 1,439 44,844 
Wheat Tax and Export Charge(a) ye 5,500 5,730 18,086 12,633 13,353 
Stevedoring Industry Charge(a) ae wd 260 670 499 420 
Total Taxation ae 74,;I1l 385,616 422,413 490,813 518,959 777,187 
Proportion of  Tctal : 
Revenue .. % 78.0 89.4 90.7 88.5 89.4 92.3 
(a) Paid to Trust Fund for purposes of industry concerned. (b) Includes War-time (Company) 


‘Tax, Super Tax and Undistributed Profits Tax. 
NOTE.—-Minus sign (—) indicates an excess of refunds. 


(b) Proportion of each Class on Total Collections. The following table shows the 
proportion of the total collections represented by returns from each class of taxation for 
the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. 


COMMONWEALTH TAXATION: PROPORTION OF EACH CLASS ON TOTAL NET 
COLLECTIONS. 


(Per Cent.) 


























Heading. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 

Customs .. 42.1 11.9 13-7 12.9 | 15.0 11.8 
Excise 22.3 14.6 13.7 12.8 12.7 0.4 
Sales Tax 12.6 9-4 8.2 8.0 8.2 7-4 
Flour Tax 2.4 0.5 0.2 a .- 
Land Tax 2.0 | 1.0 0.9 | 0.6 0.8 | 0.5 
Income Taxes (a) . 16.0 40.7 “| 38.2 37-1 34-5 34-4 
Social Services Contribution ats 13.2 16.9 18.4 19.4 9-5 
Wool Deduction ae ‘ ins es : a 14.1 
Pay-roll Tax i 6 - 0 : 3-7 
Gold Tax as Ps a a5 a = i ei 
Estate Duty “ied ae 2.6 I.0 1.1 1.0 1.2 0.8 
Gift Duty O.1 0.2 o.1 Oo. O.1 
Entertainments Tax 1.3 1.2 1.1 0.9 0.7 
Wool Levy xe Py ig ig 23 
Wool Contributory Charge ove 1.2 0.3 0.2 0.3 5.8 
Wheat Tax and Export Charge 1.4 1.4 3-7 | 264 1.7 
Stevedoring Industry Charge 7 O.I O.1 O.1 o.1 

Total ie -. | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

\ ; 





(a) See footnote (b) to previous table. 
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(ii) Customs Revenue. (a) Classified. Particulars of net customs receipts for the 
years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS REVENUE: CLASSIFICATION OF NET RECEIPTS. 
( £.) 

















Classes. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Ales, spirits and beverages... 1,165,503 694,622! 940,573} 1,171,388] 1,462,036] 1,890,343 
Tobacco and manufactures 
thereof .. es Ss 3,256,496, 7,791,112; 10,806,741] 14,611,978] 17,657,104! 20,829,735 
Sugar = an 7,238) 2,602) 7,122 3476 2,414 75147 
Agricultural | products and 
Groceries .. -. | 1,365,938] 1,099,924] 1,442,481! 1,301,080] 1,514,833] 1,690,366 
Textiles and attire .. ie 2,801,103} 3,368,675; 5,725,686] 6.643,814) 7,065,986] 9,893,565 
Metals and machinery a 2,385,882| 2,387,402| 4,418,430} 5,782,255| 8.439,325|° 3,573,944 
Oils, paints, etc. es 33 9,927,346] 16,625,724] 16,130,193] 17,315,862] 19,273,861} 23,720,289 
Earthenware, ete. .. hs 509,080} 514,795} 1,102,127] 1,088,553} 1,274,278] 1,466,720 
Drugs and chemicals Sis 309,984 363,858 436,335 321,856: 396,641 7375435 
Wood, wicker and cane a 739,057) 556,210] 686,475; 992,481 966,395 488,239 
Jewellery and fancy goods .. 480,916 758,058 966,247) 1,236,430} 1,899,652} 2,530,054 
Leather and rubber .. ie 477,163 593,859 809,650 922,784] 1,123,642] 1,534,873 
Paper and stationery a 453,548 392,066 765,637 485,037 427,876) 544,607 
Vehicles ne ae oe 2,061,762) 2,091,639] 2,691,333} 3,938,044] 8,734,842] 7,803,908 
Musical instruments et 31,589 13,931 50,777 78,220) 85,874 123,670 
Miscellaneous articles ts 1,023,556} 1,446,616} 2,788,156] 1,825,768] 1,261,178] 1,625,257 
Primage.. . +. 3,913,578] 6,204,238] 7,093,468} 5,393,474] 5,710,760] 8,206,361 
Special War Duty .. ets ar 628,577 — 10,492 — 6,121 — 8,964 —939 
Other receipts oh ee 249,823} 337,177 746,215 358,055 438,021 234,885 
Total . «+ | 31,160,462) 45,871,085) 57,597,154] 63,464,434] 77,725,664] 91,920,462 














NotTe.—Minus sign (—) indicates an excess of refunds. 


(b) States. The following table shows the net Customs Duties collected in each 
State during the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. 


COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS REVENUE: NET COLLECTIONS IN EACH STATE. 














( 4.) : 
State. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. ; 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950—51. 
New South Wales ey y «« | 14,070,130) 20,809,795} 25,412,111] 26,150,146] 30,430,775] 36,920,352 
Victoria . + 9,970,730] 14,615,959] 19,029,924] 21,293,148] 25,957,427] 31,119,386 
Queensland. . . ++ | 2,977,792] 4,286,791] 5,338,690, 6,474,979] 8,306,224! 9,765,607 
South Australia (6) .. Aa 2,090,020} 3,303,044) 4,117,100] 5,137,827| 6,817,390] 7,899,270 
Western Australia .. oe 1,653,906] 2,153,351| 2,813,807| 3,253,449! 4,797,482, 4,581,938 
Tasmania .. as oe 397,884) 702,145 885,522} 1,155,885) 1,416,366) 1,633,909 
Total .- +. | 31,160,462] 45,871,085 57,597,154) 63,464,434] 77,725,664] 91,920,462 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. {b) Includes Northern Territory. 


(ili) Excise Revenue. (a) Classified. Particulars of the amount of net excise 
collected under each division during the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are given 
hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXCISE REVENUE: CLASSIFICATION OF NET RECEIPTS. 











( £.) 
Particulars. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
a e ‘ 

Beer 7,288,579) 27,246,527| 27,043.700| 31,806,511) 33,401,987) 37,242,686 
Spirits ae “s "* | 1,604,220] 6,101,353} 6,719,900] 7,023,179] 6,926,107, 8,129,361 
fohacco .. oF ** | 3,867,983] 9,881,397; 9,930,607] 9,621,979] 10,229,291! 10,759,311 
Cigars and cigarettes “* | 2,448,723| 9,462,084) 9,785,760] 9,557,745, 10,192,194! 10,662,141 
Cigarette papers ie: 530,868, 938,809] 1,059,913] 897,509; 1,002,260/ 1,166,202 
Petrol ‘ of aS 581,978) 866,508] 1,810,476] 2,238,192! 2,677,483] 3,064,516 
Matches |. = 81,960] 1,364,194] 1,304;373| 1,200,776! 1,200,423] 3,212,971 
Playing cards i os 11,432 45,728 58,042 67,017 61,442 62,810 
Coal a a ae ao ve -. 206,910] 374,827 
Miscellaneous < i 86,160; 468,704) 2942715] 327,873] 258,848) 408,211 

Total me 16,471,903] 56,375,304] 58,007,486| 62,734,781} 66,156,945, 73,083,036 
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(b) States. Net excise collections in cach State for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 
to 1950-51 were as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXCISE REVENUE: NET COLLECTIONS IN EACH STATE. 
(£.) 





| 
State. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | ik Rice | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 


























New South Walcs (a) | 6,940,301] 27,399.853} 22,486,303) 25,522,537] 26,034,607] 29,099,909 
Victoria aie 5.687.832} 16,633,229] 18,474,650| 18,561,279] 20,305,985! 21,840,802 
Queensland... 1,538,042] 4.342.855) 6.601,0301 7.101.552] 7,317,276} 8,271,990 
South Australia (b) 1,018,148} 3,188.665} 4,846,428) 5,329,031] 5,801,286] 6,500,282 
Western Australia 1.103.481!  3,423-3471 4.617.625: 5,116,978} 5,466,975] 5,976,031 
Tasinania 184,099 887,325) 981,450, 1,103,409] 1,230,816] 1,393,422 

Total 16,471,903| 56,375,304 58,007,486! 62,734,781) 66,156,945} 73,083,036 





{a) Tacludes Australian Capita) Territory. {b) Includes Northern Territory. 


(iv) Other Taxation. (a) General. Taxes other than customs and excise are, in 
general, assessed and collected by the Commissioner of Taxation. The organization 
comprises an office in each State assessing the returns of taxpayers whose interests are 
testricted to that State cnly. and a Central Office assessing taxpayers whose interests 
are in more than one State. Taxes, however, may be paid to any office, so that the sums 
actually received by any office do not correspond to the assessments made by that office 
and frequently differ by very large amounts. For example, the actual receipts of income 
tax by the Queensland State office may include tax in respect of Central Office or New 
South Wales assessments, and, therefore, may not be a proper measure of income tax 
paid on account of income derived in Queensland. 

The actual receipts by the various offices are the figures of necessity used by the 
Treasury for accounting purposes, and may be called the ‘‘ Treasury ” figures. In order 
to show a more significant picture of the taxation in each State, figures furnished by the 
Commissioner of Taxation, which refer strictly to the assessments made by the State 
office concerned, are used in the following tables. The totals of these figures do not quite 
agree with the total Treasury figures shown on page 761, owing to certain technicalities 
of accounting. The Taxation Office figures present a fair comparison between States, e.g., 
in taxation paid per head, but do not give the absolute measura of taxation, because 
the Central Office collections, which include taxation on account of all States, have not 
been allocated to the States. In the absence of precise information, it may be assumed, 
as a rough approximation, that Central Office collections may be divided among States in 
proportion to State office collections. It is probable, however, that a somewhat larger 
share is derived from the more populous States, New South Wales and Victoria. 

(b) Land Tax. Commonwealth Land Tax was first imposed on the unimproved 
value of land in 1910-11. The following table shows the rates of land tax imposed for 
each assessment year from 1941-42 to 1950-51 :— 


LAND TAX: RATE OF TAX PER £1 OF TAXABLE VALUE. 
(f = Taxable Value.) 




















(Pence.) 
: Residents. ‘ Absentecs.(a) 
Hh tho Taxable |i 14 the Taxable Value is from | “Tf the Taxable Value ls 
Assess- £75 “eoo== f £1 to £80,000— over £80,000—- 
ment 1 the Taxable Value ig 7-2 |— Se ee : 
Bs iro £1 ty £75,000-— a » On piace: 5 \ On On 
f ' On} excess D firs’ a n excess 
:£78,0v0-| over |! £5,000- | 08 excess over £5,000— | ¢¢ 404. le next over 
i £75,000- | | *75,000-| £86 coo 
: | | H 
1941-42 A 7 i T-—§.000 
to (: + ) 5-0 9-0 ¢ 1.0 (2 +888) » 2.0 6.0 10,0 
1950-51 18,750 | 18,750 
(0) 








(a) Absentees are not allowed an exemption of £5,0co granted to residents. 











(0) In addition, if the taxable value 


exceeds £20,000, there is payable for 1941-42 and subsequent years a super tax equal to the lesser am unt of the 
following :—{i} twenty per cent. of the amount of land tax; or (il) one per ceut. of the amount by waich the taxable 
value of the land exceeds £20,000, 
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Under the National Security (Values for Land Tax) Regulations the revaluations 
of land for the purposes of the Land Tax Assessment Act 1910-1940 were postponed until 
after the war. Thereby the values of land, or of interests in land, as assessed for the 
financial year 1939-40, were adopted for the financial year 1940-41 and subsequent 
years for the duration of the war. Under section 10 of the Defence (Transitional 
Provisions) Act 1946-1949 the provisions of the National Security (Values for Land Tax) 
Regulations were incorporated in the Land Tax Assessment Act 1910-1949 and revalua- 
tions of land for purposes of the Act were postponed until after the assessment year: 
commencing on Ist July, 1950. A revaluation of land is to be made for the assessment 
year which commenced on ist July, 1951. 


Land tex receipts in each State and Central Office for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 
to 1950-51 were as follows. The receipts referred to in this table differ slightly from 
the collections shown on page 761 because some refunds credited before 30th June were 
aot paid until after that date. 


LAND TAX RECEIPTS. 




















( £.) 
State, ete. 1938-39. 1046-47. ' 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
| 
| 1 
| 3 | 
Central Office ++ | 525,959 1,500,037 ‘1,460,065 11,164,679 1,995,395 1,525,339 
New South Wales .. | 509,913 -1,202,023 1,189,414 [1,041,299 ,1,206,991 1,182,751 
Victoria... -» | 290,798 . 690,824 | 656,277 | 551,848 » 692,263 |. 562,283 
Queensland. . se 29,568 61,604 ; 62,441 | 60,486 , 60,557 62,762 
South Australia ae 55,280 131,48 | 118,121 | 121,967 ; 113,488 | 129,204 
Western Australia .. 63,854 : 106,695 | 101,875 96,571 104,187 95,124 
Tasmania .. ee 12,879 37,114 | 33,335 32,114 37:742 | 33,018 
| | 
| 
Total .. 11,488,251 3,729,778 |3,621,528 |3,068,964 4,210,623 13590482 
l | i i 








(c) Estate Duty. The Commonwealth Estate Duty was first levied in 1914. Parti- 
culars of exemptions and the rates imposed prior to 1940 are given in earlier issues of the 
Year Book (see No. 37, page 614). 


Estate duty, under the Estate Duty Assessment Act 1940, is assessed on the net 
value of the estate less a statutory exemption determined in accordance with the following 
formula :—{a) where the whole of the estate passes to the widow, children or grand- 
children of the deceased, the sum of £2,000 decreasing by £1 for every £10 by which the 
value exceeds £2,000 up to £10,000, and thereafter decreasing by £1 for every £2 by which 
the value exceeds £10,000 ; (6) where no part of the estate passes to the widow, children 
or grand-children, the sum of £1,000 decreasing by £1 for every £10 by which the value 
exceeds £1,000 up to £6,000, and thereafter decreasing by £1 for every £8 by which the 
value exceeds £6,000 ; and (c) where part only of the estate passes to the widow, children 
or grand-children, the statutory exemption is to be calculated proportionately under 
(a) and (8). 


The rates of duty, which increase as the value ot the estate increases are :—£1 to 
£10,000, 3 per cent. ; £10,001 to £20,000, 3 per cent. to 6 per cent. ; £20,001 to £120,000, 
6 per cent. to 26 per cent.; £120,001 to £500,000, 26 per cent. to 27.9 per cent.; over 
£500,000 27.9 per cent. 
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Particulars of the collections in each State and Centra! Office for the years 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown in the following table. These figures differ slightly 
from the figures on page 761 as some refunds were credited before 30th June and not 
paid until after that date. 


ESTATE DUTY RECEIPTS. 























( £.) 

State, ete. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Central Office .. | 999,202 {1,592,910 |2,046,170 |2993,042 |2.494,175 |2,502,004 
New South Wales .. | 422,567 | 790,670 | 988,152 ,1,121,094 |1,246,580 |1,456,107 
Victoria .. -- | 294,406 |1,062,204 | 907,176 11,044,527 |1,383,166 |1,563,110 
Queensland. . ee 60,041 | 248,806 | 290,778 | 225,089 | 438,082 | 308,343 
South Australia so 82,789 | 167,436 | 244,797 | 191,776 | 289,800 | 260,142 
Western Australia .. 34,074 84,582 | 108,453 | 132,479 | 153,862 | 225,486 
Tasmania .. is 15,960 55066 56,352 52,560 47,607 73,208 
Northern Territory .. fe tor | Cr. 4 471 ‘x 941 

| 

Total «+ [1,909,039 [4,002,375 [4,641,874 176008 6,053,272 |6,389,431 











Particulars of the number and value of estates with duty assessed, for each of the 
assessment years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51, are given in the following table :— 


ESTATE DUTY ASSESSMENTS. 





7 
i | i 

















| 
Particulars. 1938-39. ' 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950~51. 

‘ i 

i = 
Number of Estates .. af 9,681 10,988 12,082 12,350 13,982 : 15,680 
Gross Value Assessed £’000 65,699 5 87,354 95,373 99,717 117,534 | 134,074 
Deductions _ £000 °° _ 12,630 | 15,292 15:537 16,475 19,219 22,714 
Statutory Exempticn £’000 | & 12,973 14,166 14,402 16,271 18,175 
Dutiable Value a £’000 53,069 59,089 65,670 68,840 82,044 | 93,185 
Duty Payable a £ | 2,002,283 | 4,230,900 ] 4,883,702 | 4,902,352 | 5,992,790 | 6,933,608 
Average dutiable v: alue £ 5,482 5,378 5,435 5,574 5,868 5,943 
Average duty per estate £ 207 385 404 397 429 442 





(d) Gift Duty. -The Gift Duty Assessment Act 1941-1947 and the Gift Duty Act 
1941-1947 impose a gift duty on all gifts made after the 29th October, 1941. A gift 
has been defined as any disposition of property, which is made otherwise than by will, 
without adequate consideration in money or money’s worth. 

There is a liability on both the donor and the donee to furnish a return, and both are 
jointly and severally liable for payment of the duty. 


The following rates of duty have been fixed by the Gift Duty Act 1941-1947 :— 











Value of all Gifts made within Eighteen Months. Rate of Duty. 
Not exceeding £2,000 (a) .. it = ss - Nil 
£2,001 (a) to £10,000 om us be af ihe 3% 
£10,001 to £20,000 ot a i ud ue 3% to 6% 
£20,007 to £120,000 oa a ae a, i 6% to 26% 
£120,001 to £500,000 de re os oe ie 26% to 27.9% 
£500,001 and over a ae a a5 a9 27.9% 





(a) Prior to 3rd June, 1947, no duty was payable If the value of all gifta as defined above did not exceed 
£500. If the value of all gifts exceeded £500 but did not exceed £10,000 the rate of duty was 3 per cent. 
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An amendment which operated from 3rd June, 1947 provided that gift duty will 
not exceed one half of the amount by which the value of the gift exceeds £2,000. 


The receipts from gift duty in each State for the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown 
in the following table. The figures shown in the table differ from those shown on page 
761 because certain refunds credited before 30th June were not paid until after that date. 


GIFT DUTY RECEIPTS. 








(£.) 

State, etc. : 1946-47. * 1947-48. 19438 ~49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
s u } 
New South Wales -» . 194,046 393,523 261.643 | 297,354 | 499,949 
Victoria. . bain ++ | 203,458 199,099 173,159 , 244,672 296,769 
Queensland be .e 1 43,665 52.504 34.181 ; 45,825 73,177 
South Australia .. se 1 44,328 107,003 64,857 120,729 109,653 
Western Australia -. 1 44,653 24,353 36,653 32,702 51,861 
Tasinania : ced 6,542 7 A121 10,914 3,¢99 11,459 
Northern Te erritory a 86 gl: 7 ne 605 











Total + ed 537.678 | 783,694 | 581,414 | 745,181 | 1,043,473 





{e) Income Taxes. Tetails of taxes on income are given in Section “E” of thia 
Chapter. 


(f) Pay-roll Taz. The Pay-roll Tax Assessment Act 1941-42 and the Pay-roll 
Tax Act 1941 imposed a pay-roll tax of 24 per cent. on all wages in excess of £20 per week 
paid by an employer after 30th June, 1941. These measures formed part of the 
Commonwealth scheme of child endowment, the revenue from the tax being designed 
to provide part of the money required. 

Pay-roll tax is collected in a similar manner to sales tax. Employers are required 
to register and to furnish a monthly return of all wages paid. 

The following table shows the receipts from pay-roll tax in each State for the years 
1946-47 to 1950-51. The figures shown vary slightly from the collections shown on page 
761 because some refunds which were credited before 30th June were not paid until after 
that date. 


PAY-ROLL TAX RECEIPTS. 























(£.) 
4 
1 

State, ete. i 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-590. 1950-51. 
New South Wales -» | 5,793,035 | 7,313,109 | 8,534,902 | 9,510,238 |12,091,590 
Victoria. : .. | 3,874,667 | 4,747,145 | 5,645,022 | 6,655,413 | 8,334,834 
Queensland fo .. | 1,609,848 | 1,876,000 | 2,356,549 | 2,713,570 | 3,392,659 
South Australia .. -. | 1,085,430 | 1,284,780 | 1,588,615 | 1,834,734 | 2,358,508 
Western Australia ae 813,885 919,055 | 1,119,075 | I,326,212 | 1,685,666 
Tasmania as 368,412 459,227 533,614 656,254 826,607 
Northern Territory il 8,840 14,100 18,749 22,875 25,947 

: _ 
Total 13,554s117 116,613,416 |19,801,526 |22,719,296 [28,716,111 
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(g) Gold Taz. The Gold Tax Collection Act 1939-1940 and the Gold Tax Act 1939 
imposed a tax on all gold delivered to the Commonwealth Bank of Australia or to an agent 
of that Bank, on and after 15th September, 1939, of 50 per cent. of the amount by which 
the price payable by the Bank for each fine ounce of gold delivered exceeded £9. This 
tax was suspended from 2oth September, 1947, by the Gold Tax Suspension Act 1947. 
Collections and repayments of tax during the five years 1946-47 to 1950-51 were as 
follows :—-1946-47, £556,435; 1947-48, £10,713; 1948-49, Dr. £4,605; 1949-50, Dr. 
£9,217 ; and 1950-51, Dr, £182. 


(h) Entertainments Taz. The Entertainments Tax Assessment Act 1942-1946 and 
Entertainments Tax Act 1942-1949 came into force on 1st October, 1942, following the 
agreement of the State Governments to the request of the Commonwealth to suspend 
their entertainments tax legislation for the duration of the war and one year after. 
This enabled the Commonwealth Government to re-enter this field of taxation. Until 
1945-46 the Commonwealth recompensed the States by annua) payments of £765,787, an 
amount equal to that collected by the States during the year 1941-42. Thereafter these 
payments were discontinued and the agreement that the States should not levy a tax on 
entertainments was terminated. 

The rates of entertainments tax from 1st October, 1949 are shown in the following 
table. Details of rates operating prior to 1st October, 1949 are given in earlier issues of 
the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 617). 


RATES OF ENTERTAINMENTS TAX OPERATING FROM Ist OCTOBER, 1949. 








Amount paid for Admission | 
(excluding amount of Tax). H 
a Reduced Rates. | Full Rates. 
Exceeding— ‘eae 
8. d s. d. 8. d. a. d. 
Is. od. Nil o 2 
Io I 3 Nil o 4 
I 3 I 6 °o 3 Oo 4 
1 6 20 Oo 4 oO 5 
2 0 2 6 0 5 Oo 7 
2 6 3.0 o 6 H °o 9 
3.0 3 6 o 8 0 10 
3 6 4 0 °o 9 Io 
4 0 4 6 0 10 roi 
4 6 5 0 oO II 1 3 
5 0 5 6 i 1 TI 5 
5 6 6 0 I 3 H 1 8 
6 0 , 1s. 5d. plus 13d. for each 6d. | 18. tod. plus 2$d. for each 6d. 
i (or part thereof) by which . (or part thereof) by which 
i the payment for admission : the payment for admission 
exceeds 6s. 6d. (a) i exceeds 6s. 6d.(a) 











(a) Fractions of a penny in the amount of tax are treated as follows :-—¢d. and $d. are disregarded— 
9d. is taken as one penny. 


The reduced rates of tax apply to entertainments which consist of one or more of the 
following items, viz. :—a stage play, a ballet, a performance of music, a lecture, a recita- 
tion, a music hall or other variety entertainment, or a circus or travelling show, and to 
entertainments which consist solely of a game or sport in which human beings are the sole 
participants and the entertainment is conducted by a society which is not established or 
carried on for profit. The full rates apply to all other forms of entertainment, Enter- 
tainments tax is not charged on admissions to entertainments the proceeds of which are 
devoted to public, patriotic, philanthropic, religious or charitable purposes or where the 
entertainment is of an educational or scientific character. 
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Entertainments tax received during the five years 1946-47 to 1950-51 is shown in 
the following table. The figures shown in the table differ from those shown on page 761 
because certain refunds credited before 30th June were not paid until after that date. 


ENTERTAINMENTS TAX RECEIPTS. 




















( £.) 

State, ate. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51, 

New South Wales -. | 2,141,470 | 2,189,923 | 2,225,895 | 1,958,561 2,156,402 
Victoria. . és «+ | 1,534,445 | 1,571,504 | 1,600,908 | 1,430,241 | 1,523,125 
Queensland we c 664,700 661,314 646,887 | 580,501 397,979 
South Australia .. 2 382,004 364,365 400,066 | 334,762 658,391 
Western Australia oo 281,636 278,509 280,958 | 280,085 291,185 
Tasmania a 258 127,699 126,691 129,278 | 107,124 114,253 
Northern Territory sce 6,671 6,268 6,772 © 6,939 6,070 
Total “ -+ | 5,138,625 | 5,198,574 | 5,290,764 | 4,698,213 | 5,147,405 








In the following table details are given of the number of admissions on which enter- 
tainments tax was paid during the year ended 30th June, 1951. 


COMMONWEALTH ENTERTAINMENTS TAX: NUMBER OF ADMISSIONS TO 
TAXABLE ENTERTAINMENTS, 1950-51. 














(7000.) 

Price of . Dancing 

Admission Theatres. aoe Racing. and Sport. Other. Total. 

(before ‘T'ax). ee 2 Skating. 

& ad 8. ad 
ro on sey $i 10,966 774 500 ate 92 12,332 
r of 1 6 oe 37 255352 32 776 362 135 26,983 
1 64-2 0 143 42,366 1,079 3,067 2,521 744 49,920 
2 of- 2 6 133 30,955 1,278 2,940 1,124 758 37,188 
2 6-3 0 477 16,814 4i4 1,321 3,281 571 20,878 
3 of 3 6 179 4,480 1,876 330 241 320 7,426 
3 i 4.0 449 1,031 1,763 326 132 542 , 4,843 
4 of- 4 6 117 715 116 34 49 107 | 1,138 
4 6-5 0 287 577 83 98 148 410 1,603 
5 of- 5 6 165 go 253 51 58 80 697 
5 66 0 218 7 62 89 26 322 1,291 
6 of 6 6 III | a 114 14 8 76 + 323 
6 6 7 0 313 | 5 277 34 2 94 | 725 
7 oF 7 6 99 | z 40 35 3 37 | 215 
7 64-8 o 277 346 63 7 163 856 
8 of 8 6 74 30 65 9 4 182 
8 6h 9 o 47 3 7: I 30 88 
9 of 9 6 iI 506 85 ae 6 608 
9 6-10 0 FRC 656 83 10 14 85 | 848 
Over ro o 3x 519 | 1,320 193 20 95 2,147 

Total a 4,312 ° 133,959 11,305 10,038 6,006 4,671 170,291 




















There were 12,893,000 admissions at the reduced rate, and 157,398,000 at the full 
rate. 


(s) Sales Taz. The sales tax was first imposed in August, 1930. The operation of 
the tax is controlled chiefly by a system of registration of taxpayers whereby all manufac- 
turers and wholesale merchants, who are the taxpayers under the Act in respect of goods 
sold in Australia, must be registered with the Department. The tax on imports subject 
to sales tax is collected by the Customs Department at ports of entry. 


Since the inception of the tax certain exemptions have been allowed. These 
exemptions, which have been extended from time to time, relate mainly to goods of an 
essential nature or for use in primary production. The most recent exemptions were 
those granted from 13th October, 1950, and 27th September, 1951. 
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A general rate of Sales Tax is levied on all goods other than those specified in the 
schedules of the Sales Tax (Exemptions and Classifications) Act 1935-1951. These 
schedules set out details of goods exempt from sales tax and those subject to special 
rates. The general and special rates which operated from 15th November, 1946, were :— 





Period. 


General Rate. Special Rate. 





15th November, 1946 to 7th September, 1949 .. | 10 per cent. 


8th September, 1949 to 12th October, 1950 
13th October, 1950 to 26th September, 1951 


.. | 82 per cent. 
84 per cent. 


25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 


Io, 25 and 33$ 
From 27th September, 1951 


per cent. 

es «. | 124 percent. .. | 20, 25,. 334, 50 
and 66% per 
cent. 








For particulars of rates applicable since the inception of Sales Tax in August, 1930 























s@ see Official Year Book No. 37, page 617. 
2 Particulars of the net amount of sales tax payable, and the sales of taxable and 
€> exempt goods in each State for 1950-51 are given in the following table. The figures 
<> are in respect of sales during the period rst July to 30th June. 
le : 
id SALES TAX AND AMOUNT OF SALES, 1950-51. 
> , 
z (£7000.) 
Net Net Taxable Sales at Each Rate. 
s Sales Sepak ‘otal 
on Goods | Sales of : Sales 
e State, ete which py | Zaxable Tax 
ot neue Sales Resis- and 8} 10 25 33t Payable: 
% Tax tered Exempt] per per per per ° 
Was porsons Goods. | cent. cent. cent. cent. 
Payable. . 
New South Wales . |'217,539: 449,899 | 667,438 | 184,923 | 16,210 5,322 11,085 | 22,070 
Victoria A ++ 170,832 353,624 | 524,456 | 140,906 | 19,427 3,421 7,078 | 16,899 
Queensland =... .. ' 65,313 + 132,634 | 197,947 | 56,025 6,234 1,133 1,921 6,216 
South Australia - | 49,070 104,064 | 153,134 | 42,691 41240 793 1,346 | 4,629 
Western Australia 34,561 , 70,827 } 105,388 | 30,316 2,777 534 934 3,249 
Tasmania je 9,846 : 26,815 | 36,66r 8,933 575 120 218 905 
Northern Territory 186, 1,024 1,210 181 | ee 3 2 16 
Total 547,347 }1+138,887 1,686,234) 463,975 | 49.463 | 11,325 | 22,584 | 53,984 

















Sales of taxable and exempt goods and sales tax payable for Australia as a whole 
for the years 1938-39 and 1946~47 to 1950-51 are shown in the following table :— 


SALES TAX AND AMOUNT OF SALES. 











( £7000.) 
{ ! 
Sales of Total 
Net Sales on 
" Exempt Sales of 
Year. ba — Goods by Taxable | ine 
Payable. | Spurs | on ome 
- : hh hed | 
1938-39 196,491 | 280,656 | 477,147 | 9,363 
1946-47 294,957 506,046 801,003 + 35,782 
1947-48. .- 314,311 | 639,948 | 954,259 34,059 
1948-49... - | 363,764 | 757,382 | 1,120,545 | 38,197 
1949-50. a | 4552251 866,575 | 1,321,826 | 40,789 
1950-51 . | 547,347 | 1,138,887 | 1,686,234 | 53,984 
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In the foregoing tables exempt sales relate to goods exempted from sales tax under 
the Sales Tax (Exemptions and Classifications) Act 1935-1951. 


The figures shown in the foregoing tables do not represent the total sales of all 
commodities, as vendors trading in exempt goods only are not required to be registered 
and consequently the volume of their sales is not included in the statistics above. 


{j) Flour Taz. Particulars of the rates of flour tax which operated from 4th 
Deceniber, 1933 to 21st December, 1947 are given in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 
618 and 619. Because of the rise in wheat prices the rate was declared to be nil as from 
22nd December, 1947. 


Net receipts after allowing for refunds for 1938-39 and the last five years were: 
1938-39, £1,793,833 $ 1946-47, £1,706,623 ; 1947-48, £041,207; 1948-49, Dr. £8,839; 
1949-50, Dr. £11,319; and 1950-51, Dr. £2,100. 


(k) Wool Levy. The Wool Tax Act 1936 and Wool Tax Assessment Act 1936 
provided for a levy on all wool grown in Australia and shorn on or after 1st July, 1936. 
Details of this levy are given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. The levy is 
suspended for any period during which the Wool (Contributory Charge) Act 1945 is in 
operation, The Wool Contributory Charge was levied from 1st July, 1946 and only 
arrears of wool levy have been collected since that date. The amounts collected from 
wool levy in 1938-39, 1946-47 and 1947-48 were £74,396, £11,628 and £458 respectively. 
No levy has been collected since 1947-48. 


(1) Wool Contributory Charge. The Wool (Contributory Charge) Act 1945 and the 
Woo) (Contributory Charge) Assessment Act 1945 imposed a charge on all wool produced 
in Australia and sold, manufactured or exported after a date fixed by proclamation. 
Wool sold by the Australian Wool Realization Commission was not liable to the charge. 
The rate of the charge is to be such a percentage of the sale value of the wool as is 
necessary to provide the following amounts :— 


(a) The amounts required to meet the share of the industry in the operating 
expenses of the Joint Organization for the disposal of wool stocks ; 


(5) the amounts required for payment of interest on the amount spent by the 
Commonwealth in purchase of wool under the disposals plan ; and 


(c) the amount of the wool levy. 


The Acts came into operation on 1st July, 1946, and the rate fixed was 5 per cent. 
on the sale value of the wool. From 1st August, 1947 the rate was reduced to 0.75 
per cent. A further reduction to 0.5 per cent. was made on 1st July, 1948. On 26th 
August, 1950, the rate of the charge was reduced to 0.25 per cent. and a further charge 
of 7.25 per cent. to provide funds for a reserve prices scheme was introduced. In the 
Wool (Reserve Prices) Fund Act 1950 it was provided that if a reserve prices scheme 
which had the general approval of wool-growers was not in operation on 30th September, 
1951 the amounts of contributory charge collected for that purpose were to be refunded. 
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A scheme placed before wool-growers was not accepted and the collections were sub- 
sequently refunded. (See also Chapter XIX.—Pastora] Production.) Collections in each 
State during the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown in the following table :— 


WOOL CONTRIBUTORY CHARGE RECEIPTS. 

















( &.) 

State. 1946-47. d 1947-48. 1 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-5T. 

New South Wales .. | 1,554,997 502,281 | 315,280 551,707 15,665,338 
Victoria. . : -- | 1,315,834 | 359,574 | 294,734 | 402,218 12,956,946 
7 Queensland ae es 747,298 248,589 192,143 211,595 6,859,425 
South Australia .. & 399,372 154,161 | 107,939 1345137 | 4,500,062 
Western Australia Re 389,879 134,084 | 99,873 115,979 | 4,061,422 
Tasmania ran acs 89,727 25,173 | 19,141 23,512 | 801,068 
Total os «+ | 45,497,107 | 1423,862 | 1,029,1TO | 1,439,148 (4418444261 








(m) Wool Sales Deduction. The Wool Sales Deduction Act 1950 and the Wool Sales 
Deduction (Administration) Act 1950 came into operation on 2nd December, 1950 and 
require that a deduction be made from the sale value of wool sold or exported, the amount 
deducted being subsequently added to the wool-growers provisional tax and the total 
amount set off against the Income Tax and Social Services Contribution assessed in 
respect of the year in which the deduction was made. For the income year 1950-51 the 
amount of deduction was 20 per cent. of the sale value. Deductions for cach State 
during the year 1950-51 were as follows :—New South Wales, £42,693,248 ; Victoria, 
£28,787,516; Queensland, £15,458,630; South Australia, £10,170,9049; Western 
Australia, £10,154,237 ; Tasmania, £2,148,625; Total, £109,413,205. 

See also Chapter XIX.—Pastoral Production. 


(n) Wheat Export Charge and Wheat Tax. The Wheat Export Charge Acts 1946 
imposed an export charge on wheat (including the content of wheat products) harvested 
after 30th September, 1945 and exported from the Commonwealth after 30th November, 
1945. These acts did not apply to wheat harvested between Ist October, 1945 and Ist 
October, 1947 and exported by the Australian Wheat Board, but provision was made in 
the Wheat Tax Act 1946 to collect an amount equivalent to the charge that would have 
been collected on this wheat, by imposing a tax on wheat acquired by the Board. There 
were no collections under the Wheat Export Charge Acts 1946, but collections under 
the Wheat Tax Act 1946, which came into operation on 9th August, 1946 and imposed 
a tax on all wheat of the 1945-46 and 1946-47 seasons acquired by the Australian Wheat 
Board, amounted to £5,500,000 in 1946-47 and £5,729,780 in 1947-48. These amounts 
were paid to the Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund and, under the Wheat Tax (Refund 
and Repeal) Act 1948, were refunded to growers. The amount of. the refund was 
£11,548,637 (including interest, £318,857). 


The Wheat Export Charge Act 1948, which operated from 25th November, 1948, 
repealed the Wheat Export Charge Acts 1946 and provided for an export charge on all 
wheat and wheat products of the 1947-48 and subsequent seasons exported after 25th 
November, 1948. Subject to a lower rate being prescribed, the rate of charge per bushel 
of wheat exported by the Australian Wheat Board was fixed at 50 per cent. of the amount 
by which the average price per bushel of all wheat exported by the Board exceeded the 
guaranteed price, with a maximum charge of 2s. 2d. per bushel. If the exporter is not 
the Australian Wheat Board the charge is the same except that there is no maximum 
charge of 2s. 2d. per bushel. 


The guarantecd price for the 1947-48 season was 6s, 3d. per bushel for all fair average 
quality bulk wheat f.o.r. at the ports of export. It was raised to 6s. Sd. per bushel for 
the 1948-49 season and to 7s. 1d. for the 1949-50 season. Unless Parliament otherwise 
provides the act shall not apply to wheat harvested after 30th September, 1953. 
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Under the Wheat Industry Stabilization Act 1946-1948 an amount equivalent to the 
charges collected under the Wheat Export Charge Act 1948 is paid to the Wheat Prices 
Stabilization Fund. Out of this fund payments shall be made to the Australian Wheat 
Board, when required, for the purpose of building up the average export price for any 
season to the guaranteed price. Under the Wheat Industry Stabilization (Refund of 
‘Charge) Acts 1950 and 1951 the wheat export charge collected on wheat for the 1947-48 
and 1948-49 seasons was refunded. (See also Chapter XX.—Agricultural Production.) 

Collections of wheat tax and wheat export charge were as follows :—1946-47, 
£5,500,000 ; 1947-48, £5,730,000 ; 1948-49, £18,086,000 ; 1949-50, £12,633,000; and 
1950-51, £13,353,000. 

(0) Stevedoring Indusiry Charge. The Stevedoring Industry Charge Act 1947 and 
the Stevedoring Industry Charge Assessment Act 1947 imposed a charge of 44d. per 
man-hour on the employer of a waterside worker after 22nd December, 1947. 


The amounts received are paid to the Stevedoring Industry Board for the payment 
of attendance money to waterside workers and for other expenses of the Board. 


From 11th October, 1949 the charge was reduced to 24d. per man hour. 
Collections in each State during the years 1947-48 to 1950~51 are shown in the 
following table :— 
STEVEDORING INDUSTRY CHARGE RECEIPTS. 
(&.) 





] 
State. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-55. 











101,833 | 233,964 ' 173,012 ' 142,214 
65,332 | 164,727 | 129,543 ' 107,313 
31,562 113,069 . 82,190 66,137 
27,€08 723507 ‘ 49,180 46,244 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 


A aapas 
| 
South Australia ’ 


Western Australia .. 17,563 44,835 355395 32,354 
Tasmania . . 2007 38,593 27733 | 24,838 
Northern Territory . 2,464 ' 2,176 ' L,309 





Total 260,365 i uaeee 499,229 | 420,409 





) 
{ 
f 
|- oe oe 
al 2 





3. Business Undertakings.—(i) Postmaster-General’s Department. Particulars of 
net receipts for each of the financial years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are contained 
in the following table :— 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT: NET RECEIPTS. 























( 4.) 
| 
Particulars. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-5r. 
Private boxes and bags ae 96,484 85,689 93,514 96,219 0: 
Commission on money orders | ; FASOL 
aoe pee notes .. 288,580' 347,959) 374,285 408,309 440,868 471,948 
Telegraphs . + ++ | 1,372,300] 2,904,538] 2,833,959} 2,993,326] 3,756,382) 4,442,268 
“Telephones 23 ied 8,039,580) 13,317,289] 14,183,604) 15,055,458 19,167,956} 22,667,318 
Postage ats ii “8 6,635,977; 11,628,882] 12,372,758] 12,734,873] 13,941,714, 16,019,987 
Radio . ace os 516,178 782,023 797;956| 4,191,521 @ (a) 
‘Miscellaneous ae a3 439,461 725,115 741,403 831,700 945,688) 1,031,379 
; T i y 
Total o -+ | 17,366,311) 29,802,290] 31,389,654] 33,306,701! 38,348,827] 44,776,307 
} 





(a) Included under Broadcasting Services. 
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Further particulars of the Postmaster-General’s Department’s receipts to 1949-50 
are given in Chapter V.—Transport and Communication (part I. Posts, Telegraphs, 
Telephones and: Wireless). 

(ii) Broadcasting Services. Following the amendment of the Australian Broadcasting 
Act 1942-1946 by Act No. 64 of 1948, the Broadcasting Control Board was set up on 
15th March, 1949. (See also Chapter V.—Transport and Communication, and Chapter 
XXIX.—Miscellaneous.) 


Details of net receipts for the years 1949-50 and 1950-51 are shown in the following 
table :— 


BROADCASTING SERVICES : NET RECEIPTS. 




















( £.) 
Particulars, 1949-50. ; 1950-51. 
Listeners’ Licence Fees 3 ed ot ek 1,898,865 , 1,943,130 
Broadcasting Station Licence fees ae ae ag 16,811 17,670 
Miscellaneous is ae a = a 18,602 9,657 
Total eis ee he af sé 1,934,278 1,970,457 
' 





(iii) Commonwealth Railways. The Commonwealth Government is responsible for four 
railways—the Trans-Australian, the Central Australia, the North Australia and. the 
Australian Capital Territory. The following table shows the amounts paid to the 
credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund on account of each of these railways for the 
years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


COMMONWEALTH RAILWAY RBYENUE, 








( £) 

Rajlway. 1938-39. 1946-47 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Trans-Australian  .. | 330,643 | 691,740 | 754,360 | 888,512 | 980,632 [1,175,504 
Central Australia .. | 137,521 | 395,377 | 383,630 | 679,161 | 775,845 | 815,739: 
North Australia cs 50,47 58,140°} 37,549 28,839 34,880 38,227 
Aust. Cap. Territory... | 7,275 9,260 14,621 9,084 12,595 14,995 

Total ++ | 525,910 |1,154,517 |I,190,160 | 1,605,596 |1,803,952 12,044,465 
: 











Further particulars to 1949-50 are given in Chapter V.—Transport and Com- 
munication (part B. Railways). 

4. Other Sources of Revenue.—Revenue derived by Consolidated. Revenue Fund 
from the Territories of the Commonwealth during 1950-51 amounted to £1,150,000 
(Australian Capital Territory, £831,000: Northern Territory, £319,000). Of other 
sources of revenue, amounting in 1950-51 to £14,663,000, the following are noteworthy :— 
Interest, £2,521,000; Civil Aviation, £3,504,000; and Net. Profit on Australian Note 
Issue, £3,394,000. 


Division I.—Expenditure. 

1. Details of Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue.—The following table shows 
details of the expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund during the years 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1950-5I. 

2579 —24 
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COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: EXPENDITURE. 

































































( £7000.) 
| | | 
Departments, etc. 1938-39. | 1946-47. ; 1947-48. ' 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-5z. 
\ 
i i | Baas. 

Defence Services (a) 8,061 | | 69,148 | 56,304 42,774 74,045 

War (1939-45) and Repatriation | | P 159,836 | : 

Services (b) aa % t i 62,593 | 111,494 | 74,821 

ey and Repatriation “ee i bait ‘ - webie es 129,635 

ervices 19; ‘ 9; 19,074 > 

Subsidies and Bounties (ce)... 236. 30,390 | 45,882 23,108 ' 20,683 40,537 

Total Cost of Departments— t ; 
eon reor aro oe sie 33 | 47 ait 52 , 45 53 

arliamen es od 445 736 | 2 772 1,182 1,473 
Prime Minister .. ee 1,133 ; 1,510 { 1,857 2,239 2,734 31954 
External Affairs .. zy 70 | 1,305 ; 1,832 1,661 | 1,972 3,778 
Treasury . = 2,258 4,765 | 5,747 6,170 6,617 8,285 
Attorney- -General | ei 282 | 569 | 689 745 821 1,096 
Interior .. 33 1,275 1,437 1,703 2,039 2,358 2,727 
Works and Housing ie (ad) { 1,601 « 1,752 1,998 1,187 1,742 
Civil Aviation a ee 328 | 1,258 . 3,859 5,028 6,500 8,488 
cede oat Customs ze 838 1,418 1.048 ee 2,152 2,681 

ea. a 33 473 56r | 1,034 - 1,133 
Commerce and Agriculture | 984. | 4,410 | 5,024 5,155 1,700 2,040 
peas! Services... Be ( ae ‘ ( ve | ( Nise 1,073 13357 : 1,826 

upply .. ars €, : é ! € 2r 1,785 | 441 
Shipping and Transport ea ne 389 1 5,292 ae 3,020 | 1,473 

territories ‘ pee 56 } 55 5 gt 129 
Immigration (d) 1 183 141 3,589 9,801 | = 12,970 
Labour and National Service a : 1,127 | 1,277 | 1,328 | 1,776 | 2,413 
National Development oe | 227° 353 '' 319 | 402 771 
Commonwealth Scientific and : ' 

Industria] Research Oreeph: 3 i ! ‘ : 

zation .. ses 223, 1,252 1,579 ° 1,825 2,007 | 2,566 

| | ————— 

National Welfare Fund (g)_ .. 16,428 64,647 88,043, ~—-T10,058 123,288 132,680 

a te ee } 

Business Undertakings— | ' | } 
Postmaster-General oe 15,028 | 26,756 ' 32,171 40,919 | 47,512 , 54,802 
Broadcasting Services ‘ (h) (A) » (A) (A) 2,872 3,591 
Railways. . te is 1,351 | 1,921 2,089 2,594 2,792 3,381 

Territories .. we ee 1,100 3,29 4,189 5,768 7,294 8,260 

Capital Works and Services— | | 
Defence and War _ (1939-45) 
oie nae! sasz| gat | poet | rages | 75.128 
Postmaster-General_ ors 3,701 | 61 | 8,260 12,520 16,792 34,897 
pecans Services and (hk) (h) ' (A) (A) I a2 212 

ailways.. ae Sa 142 1m4 148 223 482 1,461 
Territories a4 oe 739 1,226 | 1,447 2,628 3,161 5,085 
Other... if i 493 6,324 | 9,429 13,463 25,757 31,471 

Total Capital Works and | 

Services os 6,565 22,417 | 28,789 43,122 73,697 148,593 
' 

Payments to or for States .. 15,649 60,381 ! 66,660 » 78,604 101,132 128,032 
' 

Primary Production—Self Bal- | — : 

ancing Items aa (3) 2,015 18,819 8,914 19,329 14,073 58,197 

ae A 
Grand Total .. - 94437 | 431,2 ad 464,485 5545377 580,652 841,792 
| 
i 
&£3ad.| £8d| &£ adi £ ad, £ 8. da. & 8d, 
Per Head of Population .. | 13 Pee 5|57 7 2] 601511} 71 1 8} 72 2 8 jror 5 8 

: t 

(a) For details see § 6, pages 796-7. (6) For details see § 7, page 798. (ce) Tn previous 


issucs of the Official Year fiook part was included with War (1939-45) Services and the balance with 
Departments of Trade and Customs and Commerce and Agriculture. For details see pages 186-7. 

(d) Included with Department of the Interior. (e) Included with Defence Services. (f) Included 
with Prime Minister’s Department. (9) For details see page 781. In 1938-39 expenditure consisted 
of Invalid_and Age Pensions and Maternity Allowances. (i ) Provided in part from Postmaster- 
General's Department Votes and halance from Wireless Broadcasting Trust Account. (i) Tn addition, 
£24,911,000 was provided from Loan Fund. (j) Assistance to : Primary Producers, ~ 
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Partioulars for each department include interest, sinking fund, superannuation 
charges, etc., but do not include the expenditure on capital works and services and 
Defence, War and Repatriation Services. Details of expenditure of each department 
are, shown in paragraph (2.) below. 


A graphical representation of the revenue and expenditure of the Commonwealth 
Consolidated Revenue Fund appears on page 805. In this diagram Public Debt Charges 
(interest and sinking fund payments, etc.) are shown as a separate item, whereas in the 
table above, these charges are included in the section to which they relate. Details for 
1950-51 are as follows :—Interest (including exchange on interest payments), £49,512,402 ; 
Sinking Fund, £17,087,439 ; Other Debt Charges, £375,032; Total, £66,974,873. 


2. Total Cost of Departments.—{i) Introductory. Under the heading “ Total Cost of 
Departments ” are included (i) particulars of expenditure on the estimates of departments 
in respect of salaries and general expenses, and (ii) particulars of expenditure from special 
appropriations in respect of salaries of the Governor-General, Ministers, Judges, etc., 
Government contributions for superannuation, and interest and sinking fund charges, 
etc., allocated to departments. Expenditure from appropriations for Defence, War and 
Repatriation Services, and Capital Works and Services is not included. 


Information on the functions of the several departments and the acts administered 
by the Ministers of Departments was published in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 76-86, 
and particulars of subsequent changes in departmental structure are given in this issue 
(pages 100-1). 


(ii) Governor-General. Section 30 of the Constitution enacts that, until the Common- 
wealth Parliament otherwise provides, there shall be payable out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund for the salary of the Governor-General an annual sum of ten thousand 
pounds, and a proviso is made that the salary of a Governor-General shall not be altered 
during his continuance in office. The expenditure in connexion with the Governor- 
General and establishment for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 was as 
follows :— 


EXPENDITURE : GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND ESTABLISHMENT. 











( 4.) 
Details. 1938-39. 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-52. 
Salary .. ee -. | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 
Government Houses, mainten- , 
ance, etc. an ee 12,305 | 23,956 | 24,748 | 32,219 | 24,878 | 31,410 
Governor-General’s office (a) 5,381 8,565 5,649 5,122 4,779 6,477 
Interest and Sinking Fund .. 53079 | 4,082) 4,446 4,956 | 5,090] 4,873 











Total . +» | 32,765 | 46,603 | 44,843 | 52,297 | 44,747 | 52,760 
i 











(a) Represents official services outside the Governor-General’s personal interests, and carried out 
mainly at the instance of the Government. 


(iii) Parliament. Under this head have been grouped all the items of expenditure 
connected with the Commonwealth parliamentary government of Australia for the 
years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. Although the administration of the Electoral 
Act and the conduct of elections come within the functions of the Department of the 
Interior, the expenditure in connexion therewith is fundamentally incurred on account 
of the parliamentary government system and for that reason is included herein. 
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EXPENDITURE : COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENT. 











: (£) DA gdh Msg BE oad PE A the She 
Details. 1938-39. 1946-47. 3947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
1 
Salaries of Ministers _ oe 19,325 22,749 29,150 29,150 29,150 29,150 
Allowances to Senators E 36,171 36,200 54,300 54,300 = 74,429 89,978 
‘Allowances to Members of House of 
Representatives ae 74,900 74,928 111,358 $112,000 151,970 184,425 
Parliamentary Retiring Allowances .. oe ae ase hes 12,290 11,164 
Officers, staff, contingencies, ete. ae 85,799 159,358 188,748 215,470 255,898 370,456 
Printing = 22,000 34,924 28,479 42,417 49,600 59,269 
Travelling expenses ‘of Members én 41,429 «66,021 70,973 71,920 91,000 121,548 
Electoral Office .. a ais 85,143 106,23r 120,774 138,411 208,939 260,535 
Election expenses .. = 3,232 154,848 146,660 ; 2,647 176,648 . 210,458 
Administration of Electoral “Act iss 20,029 38,079 . 30,539 52,436 79,407 83,567 
Interest and Sinking Fund . aa 40,444 33,170 36,144 49,304 41,393 ' 39,595 
Miscellaneous a Oy pe 15,401 , 9,068 11,349 ' 11,838 11,600 | 12,503 
1 
Total . a ++ 444,873 735,576 828,474 770.893 \1,182,324 '£1472,648 


, 


‘In Section 66 of the Constitution provision is made for the payment frors Gorigolidated 
Revenue of an annual sum for the salaries of Ministers, and Section 48 specifies the amount 
of the allowance to each Senator and each Member of the House of Representatives. 
These details, together with subsequent increases, will be found on pages 14 and 18 of this 
volume, while details of the cost of parliamentary government of the Commonwealth 
and each State will be found on page 102. 

(iv) Prime Minister's Department. Since the tables published in the last issue of the 
Official Year Book were prepared, several changes have occurred in departmental 
structure (see pages 100-1). This department has been affected as follows. In May, 
1949, the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, which was under the control of 
the Prime Minister’s Department, was abolished, and the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization was constituted ; early in 1950 the Office of Education 
and the Division of Economic Policy were transferred from the Department of Post-war 
Reconstruction to the Prime Minister’s Department. n respect of each of these changes 
the table below has been amended so that the figures are comparable throughout the 
periods shown; that is, expenditure on the Office of Education and the Division of 
Eeonomic Policy is incorporated in the table back to 1946-47, and the expenditure 
on the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research has been deleted and is now included 
under the heading of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization 
(see page 784). External territories were administered by the Prime Minister’s Depart- 
ment until June, 1941, when the Department of External Territories was created. 
Particulars of expenditure relating to the administration of external territories for the 
years 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown under the heading of the Department of Territories 
(see page 783). The expenditure of the Prime Minister’s Department for the years 1938-39 
aad 1946-47 to 1950-51 is shown in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE : PRIME MINISTER'S DEPARTMENT. 

















(£.) 
Details. 1938-39. | 1946-47. } 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-5I. 
s : | 
Salaries, conblngen bles and miscel- . , 
laneous oa .. | 210,770 ' 203,150 , 203,854: 244,257 389,002 ;(a)921,624 
Audit Office ‘ Eri ah 38,434 | 108,724 | 147,561 | 102,050. 210,598 | 271,789 
Public Service Board 50,688 » 94,456! 143,435 | 222,489 ' 288,765 380,791 
High Commissioner’s Office, London. 81,369 ‘ 263,269 | 351,490 | 450,012 485,423 547,577 
Office of Education ‘ an o 383,377 : 471,738 | 494,803 | 495,490 820,999 
Security Services Sys wae Oe ne bcs } 13,000 , 115,000 208,000 
Mail Service, Pacific Islands _ .. | 49077; (6) (0) ) | () (b) 
Australian National University ok a% . 14,006 50,000 | 102,000 | 216,000 280,000 
North Australia Survey % a 10,000 Sie oe ae of a 
National Oil Pty. Ltd. Agreement a 60,000 aS oa ab | Pa i 
Pensions and Supera een i 10,473 14,036 18,790 27,837 , 27,580 : 32,016 
‘Rent, repairs, ete. aS 8,120. 18,788 22,910 19,041 ; 9,976 15,478 
Interest and Sinking Fund . +. | 613,696 ; 410,459 | 446,863 | 483,595 | 496,691 476,006 
+ 1 
1 H | 
Total Se ie ++ [1,132,627 feces 1,856,641 2,239,084 [71734525 3,954,280 











(a) Includes £268,567, Jubilee Celebrations, 1951. (6) Included with Department of Territories. 
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(v) Department of External Affairs. Expenditure of the department for the years 
1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 is shown in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE : DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 














ae (£) = 
Details. gapeaee | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Salaries and General a a { 
Administrative .. a 20,129 | 224,617 | 230,028 | 239,171 | 284,451 381,919 
Embassies— 
China 6 ar es are 72,993 57,188 47,244 27,386 14,888 
Kire od 16 we Se 9,011 12,496 15,868 13,115 16,476 
France 8 ees ean tt a 40,015, 53,692 56,816 “52,395 55,136 
Netherlands .. | re 13,818 19,134 24,289 17,491 24,262 
Union of Soviet Socialist “Republics we 26,153 555350 49,448 63,440 67,468 
United States of America ae = 136,691 | 142,615 95,649 | 120,046 | 172,572 
United States of Indonesia ae ar (a) (a) {a) (a) 355413 
Legations— 
Brazil er aes te S4 26,274 29,138 20,017 28,222 24,193 
* Chile or wig 3 re 29,603 18,218 17,727 3,091 ee 
Egypt ney - a o 7,524 22,443 
Israel as a ware 19,814 26,823 
Italy oe shh 26,487 30,800 


Philippine Islands 


; (a) (a) (a) (a) 32,769 
High Commissioners (b)— i 


t 

| 

| 32,200 35,459 28,971 37,642 39,705 
! 


Ganada 

India 28,457 33,977 34,386 36,726 41,245 

New Zealand . 13,723 15,911 17,625 21,283 23,612 
2,437 10,468 30,498 44,162 


South Africa .. 
Consular Representation abroad 
Other Representation abroad 
International Labour Organization, 
United_ Nations Organization and | 
other International agencies—Con- ' 
tributions and Representation at | " 
Conferences 43:329 | 413,251 | 577,240 | 618,465 | 778,051 | 787,875 
Contributions to International Relief ' | ) (c) (c) (c) 1,510,545 
Australian National Antarctic Re- ' 
search Expedition ne ern 


22,471 18,927 18,857 22,821 19,093 
143,610 | 211,299 | 190,946 | 218,379 | 198,343 


Pakistan Ps - x | 
| 46,625 60,122 60,911 64,916 74,650 


20,062 | 254,755 | 107,529 84,200 118,924 























Miscellaneous és ~ ‘1! 6,710 5,697 35593 7,031 13,766 14,520 
|- pag a pen ee a 

Total . -- | 70,268 |1,305,271 11,831,585 |1,661,418 |1,971,744 |3,777,836 
—— er er ee ee ee CS See) 
(a) Provided under Consular Representation abroad. (6) For High Commissioner, United 
Kingdom, see Prime Minister's Nepartment. {c) Provided under War and Repatriation Services 


{sez page 798). 


(vi) Department of the Treasury. The sub-departments under the control of the 
Commonwealth Treasurer are the Treasury, the Supply and Tender Board, Taxation 
Office, Superannuation Board, and the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
The Government Printing Office is also a sub-department of the Treasury, but its 
expenditure is charged to Parliament and the Departments utilizing its services. Details 
of the expenditure of the Treasury for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are 
given in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE: DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY. 

















( 4.) 

Details. 1938-39. 1946-47. 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
| | | 
‘Treasury (a) “ an o- 56,528 235,035 | 282,542 , 239,562 , 233,450 | 324,688 
Taxation Office .. ee -- | 618,537 2,529,374 |3,261,302 13,667,266 14,121,799 '5,326,217 - 
Superannuation Board os oa 8,623 14,291 19,659 ' 28,273 37,637 52,192 
Census and Basta eee se 60,939 132,717 | 169,321 | 227,246 | 273,682 ' 373,998 

_ Census F -. a 4,113 244,415 | 143.604 82,293 33,882 10,188 
Rent, repairs, etc. es 2m 23,088 | 90,695 97.487 89,027 | 103,769 | 142,375 
Interest and Sinking Fund .. -+ | 911,004 993,130 |1,012,066 }1,101,241 1,014,366 11,246,809 
Exchange we -. | 514,240 ' 374,891 | 341,039 "372,060 364,887 | 436,602 
Loan conversion expenses oe ae 1,588 3,039 | 160,801 | 6,327 12,470 3,523 
Miscelaneaur : ws Ley 58,968 146,869 1 258,837 | 356,957 | 416,020 368,630 

t | 
Total os wre «+ |2,257,628 4,764,456 (5,746,658 |6,170,252 '6,616,962 8,285,222 
1 ! i 





(a) Includes Supply and Tender Board. 
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(vii) Attorney-General’s Department. Details of expenditure for the years 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are furnished below :— 


EXPENDITURE : ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 
( £.) 





Details. | 1938-39. | 1946-47. 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 


| 
Attorney-General’s Office 





19,699 | 42,922 | 44,008 | 59,687 | 78,835 | 123,164 


Crown Solicitor’s Office ++ 27,642 | 104,317 | 123,658 | 133,689 | 140,132 | 179,22 
Salaries of Justices of Heh 
Court .. 18,500 | 21,600 | 28,400 | 28,500 | 28,300 32,000 


High Court expenses . 

Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration : «+ | 24,046 | 60,070 | 89,581 | 117,868 | 133,962 | 139,170 

Public Service Arbitrator .. | 5,919 l 4,983 9,279 8,839 | 11,399 12,934 





15,615 | 19,014 | 21,662 | 24,157 | 29,296 | 37,340 
t 





Patents, Trade Marks, ete... © 71, 126 | 97,642 | 127,862 | 145,661 | 151,572 | 196,799 
Investigation Branch . 1 16,219 | 52,125 | 59,198 | 66,506 | 64,502 78,769 
Bankruptcy ae ' 44,551 | 43-449 | 49,200 | 54,641 | 50,315 78,682 
Reporting Branch -. | 13,922 | 25,058 | 36,855 | 45,062 | 52,600 70,725 
Legal Service Bureau Sass see 36,867 | 46,107 (a) | (a) 57,921 
Rent, repairs, etc, ++} 15,13I | 36,277 | 32,175 | 36,2905 | 41,011 56,136 
Miscellaneous 2% .. | 9,127 | 26,910 | 20,497 | 24,201 | 29,626 33.409 

















Total ate Ss [ee eae: 688,572 | 745,106 | 820,560 1,096,274 





(a) Provided under War and Repatriation Services (see page 798). 


(viii) Department of the Interior. Particulars of the expenditure for the years 
1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 on services (other than Railways, Territories and the 
Electoral Office) under the control of this Department are shown in the table below. 


In 1938-39 the administration of Commonwealth public works and immigration 
was the responsibility of the Department of the Interior and the expenditure for that 
year includes these services. For the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 the expenditure on 
these services is included under the respective departments. Northern Territory and 
the Australian Capital Territory, which are administered by the Department of the 
Interior are for convenience included under Territories, while expenditure in connexion 
with the Electoral Office, which is administered by the Department of the Interior, is 
included under Parliament. Commonwealth Railways, whose administration passed 
to the Department of Shipping and Fuel from the Department of the Interior in March, 
1950, is also shown separately—see Railways below. 


In March, 1950 the Department of Information was abolished and the News and 
Information Bureau was established under the control of the Department of the Interior. 
The table below has been revised to include expenditure on information services from 
1946-47. 

EXPENDITURE : DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR(a) 
(£.) 














} 
Details. 1938~39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
: H 
Salaries, Contingencies and 
Miscellaneous— 
Administrative(h) .- | 380,550} 615,521] 720,509} 877,707|1,016,945/1,236,456 
Meteorological Branch .. , 80,107} 60,578; 116,424; 194,963) 291,601} 398,772 
Solar Observatory -. | 6,816] 22,887) 32,301} 36,028] 45,449) 55,739 


Forestry Branch 
Rent, repairs and maintenance 
Pensions, Superannuation and 
Retiring Allowances 


10,436} 28,709] 45,008} 51,096} 60,151} 79,700 
17,6181 101,134] 110,158) 129,966, 174,283! 216.358 








20,567} 21,761) 29,367; 31,C05| 33,437| 41,479 

















Interest .. ok -- i 690,061} 484,046] 533,337} 604,908] 617,368, 574,448 
Sinking Fund 23 oe | 69,237} 102,295] 107,410] 112,781] 118.420] 124,341 
Total a = eee 1,703,514|2,039,35412,357:054|2,727:293 








(a) Exeludes Railways, Territories and Electoral Office. (b) Includes Information Bureau. 
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(ix) Department of Works and Housing. In February, 1945 the Department of 
Works was formed to take over Commonwealth works from the Department of the 
Interior. The functions of this department were expanded in July, 1945 to include 
Housing, which had previously been controlled by the Department of Post-war Recon- 
struction. Details of expenditure for the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown in the 
following table :— 


EXPENDITURE : DEPARTMENT OF WORKS AND HOUSING. 

















( 4.) 
Detalis. 1946-37. 1947-48. | 1948~49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Administrative—Salaries and | 
general expenses .» | 1,500,217 | 1,659,389 | 1,872,538 | 1,058,035 | 1,594,430 
Pensions, Superannuation | 
and Retiring Allowances 8,102 11,168 13,378 16,080 ; 21,406 
Rent, repaira and mainten- 
ance .. He ne 92,525 82,139 | I1I,931 113,035 | 126,280 
Total Re 1,600,844 | 1,752,096 | 1,997,847 | 1,187,150 , 1,742,116 





(x) Department of Civil Aviation. Particulars of expenditure of the Department of 
Civil Aviation for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are as followa :— 


EXPENDITURE : DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AVIATION. 





























( £.) 
os, | ' 
Details. 1938--39. , 1946-47. i 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Administrative—Salaries and general : 

expenses ifs 89,946, 808,617 1,262,828) 1,839,726) 2,116,805] 3,168,910 
Development and Maintenance of | ‘ 

Civil Aviation .. ae 162,232 202,132! 352,202 604,293 1,348,886) 1,767,034 
Meteorological Services wie pan aie (149,330 173,100) 219,000} 222,500) 264,905 
Flying Boat Bases wig ts 55,979) 38.444! 54,845 63,147 91,659 (a) 
Domestic Air Services hs re 579.596} 641,525} 820,485] 795,255 
International Air Services .. bi : 10, 000° 1,296,058] 1,470,531] 1,624,201] 2,245,717 
Rent, repairs and maintenance an 8, 7428) 40,531! 130,213) 178,342| 264,351] 235,345 
Interest und Sinking Fund . 1,625 9,258, 10,088 11,249 11,553} 11,051 

Total me aa ee 328,150} 1,258,312, 3,859,020] 5,027,811] 6,500,440] 8,488,217 





(a) Provided under Administrative and Development and Maintenance of Civil Aviation. 


(xi) Department of Trade and Customs. Under this Department has been included 
the expenditure of al] the sub-departments under the control of the Minister for Trade and 
Customs. The table has been revised to exclude bounties and subsidies which are now 
dealt with separately, (for details see page 787). Particulars for the years 1938-39 and 
1946-47 to 1950-51 are given in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE : DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND CUSTOMS. 





























(£.) 
. i 

Details. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-SI. 
Administrative bie oa aye 691,723] 1,164,549! 1,402,057! 1,573,913} 1,816,559) 2,391,756 
Tarif Board os an ae 13,252 13,236 16,092 19,182 16,914 28,914 
Film Censorship .. a as 4,460! 5,273 6, 2309 8,490 9,721 11,317 
Prices Branch 3 or Lz me] a) (a) (a) (a) 21,146 
Audit (proportion) on 11,786! 20,765 18, 135! 17,784 16,315, 21,437 
Pensions and Superannuation ais 45,063) 51,571 67,502} 70,337] 74, 708, 87,507 
Rent, repairs, etc. = 75373) 32,292, 59: 357! 82,697 80,094 43.343 
Interest and Sinking Fund | bs 34,321, 27,735: 30,198 33,635 34,558: 33,119 
Remissions of duty as ee 28,768 46,195 47,084 18,786 31,809 40,212 
Miscellaneous .- ae a 1,736.(0) 55,994 1.081! 1,610(e) 71,404 2,338 
Total 838,488] 1,417,610) 1,648,415| 1,826,434 2,152,082) 2,681,089 

(a) Provided under War and Repatriation Services. (b) Includes £55,000 compensation under 
Motor Manufacture Repeal Act 1945. (c) Includes assistance to the Cotton Marketing Board, 


£68,978. 
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(xii) Department of Health. Details of expenditure for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 


to 1950-51 are given in the table which follows. 


Expenditure on National Health and 


other services from the National Welfare Fund which are administered by the Health 


Department is shown in sub-para. (xiv). 


EXPENDITURE : DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 

















(4) 
' t ' 

Details. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. ' 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Administrative . «+ | 135,506 | 196,369 | 261,109 | 152,938 | 209,153 | 297,059 
Health Services (a) ons 3,492 22,325 42,795 | 204,889 | 173,766 | 286,994 
Quarantine oe (b) (0) (6) 66,462 | 79,997 | 143,247 
Interest and Sinking Fund | A 23,661 20,132 21,549 23,512 ; 24,067 23,300 
Rent and Repairs oe 14,102 37,607 42,237 54,798 | 43,182 51,793 
Pensions and Superannuation : 2,870 5;261 | 7,950 9,746 | 9,366 | 12,469 
Subsidy, Cattle fick Control 69,450 535325 | 53:325 53325 | 253,325 53,000 
Medical Research | 30,000 32,000 50,000 55,000 | 68,047 | 85,000 

Nutrition —Publicity and surv eys 2,969 3:274 | ars a, as ‘ Hi 
World Health Organization. . ‘| Se ea 199 44,760 ; 56,934) 59,742 
Child Health Centres ‘ Ag 5,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 25,000 25,000 
Council for National Fitness ate 371 72,500 72,500 72,509 , 72,500 72,500 
Aerial Medical Services subsidy 5,000 7;50Q | 7,500 7,500 | 12,500 20,869 
Miscellaneous ae (c) 45,734 3.099 | 1,728 2,124 @) 6,124 | 1,970 

\ | 

Total sh oe «» | 338,155 | 473.392 | 580,802 | 767,554 [1,033,961 1,132,943 














(a) Includes X-ray and Radium Laboratory, Acoustics Laboratory, administration of Pharmaceutical 


Services, etc. 
medical ‘equipment, £39,430. 


(xiii) Department of Commerce and Agriculture. 


(0) Included under Administrative. 
(d) Includes subscription to International Veterinary Bureau, 


(c) Includes reserve of essential drugs and 
4937+ 


Particulars of the expenditure 


of the Department of Commerce and Agriculture for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 


1950-51 are given below :— 


EXPENDITURE : DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE. 























( £.) 
Details. 1938-39. | 1946~47.} 1947-48.] 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Administrative 5 58,218 150,726 | 222,678 | 223,137 | 239,669 } 296,046 
Administration of Commerce (Trade 
Descriptions) Act a | 174,876 | 297,483 | 348,358 | 400,456 | 446,503 | 516,052 
Division ef Agricultural Economics . aie. 38,316 | 27,501 34,358 44,187 77,706 
Division of Agricultural Production. ee Je 30,687 28,925 33,580 41,493 
Oversea Trade publicity 67,016 12,267 145439 11,647 11,509 12,966 
Commercial intelligence service abroad 47,248 110,247 | 178,381 | 191,602 | 200,640 ! 241,030 
Wool publicity and research se 73,816 an aa if ae H if: 
Wool use promotion and research a 229,957 | 546,839 | 317,452 | 340,970 ; 347,506 
Herd testing 5) .- . 10,827 20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 
rought Relief i 729,196 | 556,036 43 10,432 | 1,079 
Research, experimental, investigation 1 i : 
_ and dev elopment work .. of 8.485 2,932 9,766 5.541 6,085 
Agricultural machinery control 12,624 10,114 4,448 ae be 
Assistance to ‘lasmanian Pray. 4 1 
Producers ' 75,000 i ma ! a 
Wheat Industry Stabilization Board... | ae 28,094 27,384 27,557 aa | Ms 
Emergency transport of wheat as . 1,500,468 | 143,278 43 34,992 9,121 
Wheat contract with New Zealand .. > 876.962 }2,692,337 |3,537:426 ae =e 
International Wheat Council—Con- 
tributions as a 4,084 3,83 
Dairy Industry Efficiency “Grant 4 ave ba an + 141,356 | 101,519 | 204,745 
. Rent, repairs. maintenance, etc. 13,081 20,379 12,230 10,266 8,612 8,558 
Pensions and eee ‘Allowances 12,959 9,868 15,674 14,628 14,689 17,981 
Interest. é 198.599 224,716 | 130,936 } 148,5C8 | 151,591 } 141,052 
Sinking Fund 245,404 57,633 22,470 23,594 24:774 26,013 
All Other (a)92,416 36.391 21,633 9,882 6,708 |(b) 68,810 
Total a . «+ |(€)983,633 14,409,639 [5,023,917 |5,155,044 [1,700,000 Lo40.07 





(a) Includes representation at New York World Fair, £39,780, and San Francisco Exhibition, £21,335. 


(b) Includes £29,817 for legal costs. 
under Subsidies and Bounties. 


(ce) Revised to exclude £10,462, Fruit Bounties, now included 
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(xiv.) Social Services. The Department of Social Services, constituted during 
1940-41, administers Age and Invalid Pensions, Maternity Allowances, Child Endowment, 
Widows’ Pensions, and Unemployment and Sickness Benefits. Particulars of adminis- 
trative expenditure during the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE : DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES. 




















( £.) 
Details. 1938-39.) aaa 1947-48. | 1948-49. : 1949-50. | 1950-57. 
, i 
’ ' 4 H 
Administrative .. Peet ar 23,783! 44,128] 55,325! 91,997 101,581 
Child Endowment Branch .. .. 150,884! 173,607] 206,241! ema 
Age and Invalid Pensions H i i | 

and Maternity Allowances , ' [ 

Branch 138,634 | 279,504 3330146, 425,804) 524,755] Ly .84 620 
Widows’ Pensions Branch... o% 27,073 32,2011 40,320, 41,076 (777 
Unemployment and Sickness { | i 

Benefits Branch. . pet les 217,012 129,504 182,658, 254,834! 
Rehabilitation Branch a es 52,396, 76,354 
Miscellaneous os sa | 186, 100) ra73 88,566] 110,057; ie 139,595 

! | 
! i 
Total os -- |324,734! ae aaa aaa 1,356,736| 1,825,796 
| 











Expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue and National Welfare Funds on Social 
Services during the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51, including services administered 
by the Department of Health, is shown in the following table :— 

EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL SERVICES. 





(£.) 
! rf 

Details. 1938-39. 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 

Be ok H | 
Age and Invalid Pensions ae [OFSs 991,782, 29,416,673] 36, 526,395) 41,693.68] 44,557,161} 49,520,285 
Funeral Benefits at a4 I 209,349) 209,588} 252,979 245,822 254,058 
Widows’ Pensiens .. aye | 3,366,288 3,904,086, 4,338,468] 4,420,566] 4,828,086 
Maternity Allowances ots 436,514! 3,026,459] 2,854, O18, 2,828,849] 3,007,906] 3,057,519 
Child Endowment. . a ae + 19,862,933] 19.425.518. 24,323,413] 30,337,363) 43,584,614 

Unemployment and Sickness | 1 
Benefits .. Sm ne 1,650,125, 1,217,474 1,070,426] 2,506,425} 1,037,213 
Community Rehabilitation et vs 5 33.9790 218,940 309,811 


4; 380, 296] 4, 448, 015] 5,880,476] 6,320,164] 6,535,628 
149,037 304,689} 2,930,163 
109, 603 27,590 156,049 534,550] 2,275,399 


Hospital Benefits ‘ 
Phamnaceutical Benefits . 
Tuberculosis Benefits ney 
National Health Services— : 
Medical Benefits to Pen- : 
. 75:51T 


sioners . 
Nutrition of Children a 355775 
Miscellaneous 93,888 130,628 





Mental Institution Benefits s 
Rental Rebates under Housing 
Agreement 


255,586) 405,664. 





564 3,021 

















Total -- | 16,428,396 


62,021,726, 68,612,684] 80,777.35€| 92,803,624!114,983,375 
Be | 








Balance remaining in ations 
Welfare Fund . de 2,625,010) 19,429,928 29,280,634) 30,484,066] 17,696,468 








Grand Total .. 





ae 64,646,736) hie Nace 123,287,690|1 32,679,843 








(xv) Department of Supply.—Early in 1950 the Departments of Supply and Develop- 
ment, and Shipping and Fuel were abolished, and the three Departments of Supply— 
Fuel, Shipping and Transport—and National Development were established. The 
Department of Supply took over the supply sections of the former Department of Supply 
and Development. Before 1948-49 expenditure for all the functions now performed 
by the Department of Supply was provided under Defence and War and Repatriation. 
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Services. In the following table expenditure on services now controlled by this 
Department, and not provided under Defence or War and Repatriation Services, is shown 
for the years 1948-49 to 1950-51 :-— 


EXPENDITURE : DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLY. 














( £.) 
Details. 1948-49. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
| 
Administration—Salaries and general expenses .. 40,000 75,000 55,000 
Ship Construction—Salaries and genera] expenses 66,795 70,534 80,011 
Transport and Storage Services me ng 571,783 977,105 { 284,881 
Reserves of Stores and Materials si i. is 10,807 ae 
Mining Industry—Assistance te ‘os 102,086 29,110 (a) 
Electricity Supply in ‘Australia—Development - 23,632 11,222 | 21,3538 
Bureau of Mincral Resources—-Operations oe 16,642 11,485 (a) 
iia a 
Total os as ae Pee 820,938 | 1,185,263 441,250 











(a) Provided under Department of National Development. 


(xvi) Department of Shipping and Transport. This Department, formed early in 
1950, was at first known as the Department of Fuel, Shipping and Transport and took 
over the functions of the former Departments of Shipping and Fuel and of Transport. 
In May, 1951, the fuel function was transferred to the Department of National Develop- 
ment. 


The table below shows expenditure on these functions for the years 1938-39 and 
1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


EXPENDITURE : DEPARTMENT OF SHIPPING AND TRANSPORT. 














(£) 
Details, 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Administrative a oa ae a (@)54,618 795,549, 597,566 685,707 132,274 
Marine Branch . 208,129 | 320,957 359,582. 392,885] 434,986] 553,145 
Shipping Branch and Australian Ship- 
ping Board . Amal (b) 2,087,795, 1,939,364)(c) 621,401 68,232 
Stevedoring Industry sre on a 260,472) 670,128] 499,239 d 
Joint Coal Board .. ats | (b) 866,500, 284,135] 724,178] 635,645 
Rent, repair and maintenance of build- 
ings ie 1,398 | 12,958 82,478, 50,043 38,722 20,081 
Audit (proportion) | : 1 ate x 8,477 5,085 35,964 
Pensions and Superannuation . ats aa na 3,791 4,742 7,998 
Miscellaneous oe bh is 5,305 854 |(e) 839,533 1,064) 6,345 193549 











) 
| 
I 


(a) Transport only, remainder providéd under Defence and War and Repatriation Services. 
(b) Provided under War and Repatriation Services. (ec) Provision also made under Administrative. 
(@) Provided under Department of Labour and National Service. (e) Inclutes Reserves of Stores 
and Materials, £764,098. 7 


Total 





214,832 | 389,387 | 5,291,909 3,947,453] 3,020,405) 1,472,838 





(xvii) Department of Territories. This Department was set up in June, 1941 to 
administer the Commonwealth External Territories of Papua, New Guinea, Norfolk 
Island and Nauru. In May, 1951, it took over administration of the Northern Territéry 
from the Department of the Interior. Expenditure of the Department for the years 
1946-47 to 1950-51 is shown hereunder. Particulars of expenditure on Territories are 
given in sub-para. (xxv) following. 
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EXPENDITURE : DEPARTMENT OF TERRITORIES. 











(£.) 
Details. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Administration — Salaries and 
general expenses. 42,338 | 53,952 | 73,776] 88,452 | 126,889 
Shipping and mail services to the 
Pacific Islands a 12,367 130 ae we an 
Superannuation 183 249 248 249 509 
Rent, repair and maintenance of 
buildings .. ae a go9 909 866 2,270 905 
Total .. . ++ | 55797 | 55,240} 74,890] 90,971 | 128,303 








(xviii) Department of Immigration. This Department was formed in July, 1945 to 
administer immigration, naturalization, etc. Prior to the formation of the Department, 
this work was carried out by a section of the Department of the Interior. Expenditure 
for the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 is shown in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE : DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION. 




















(£) 
Detalls. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Administration — Salaries and 
general expenses ae .. | 128,268 207,126] 396,212) 819,971] 888,101 
British migration < bog 32,772 902,202! 1,338,334] 2,347,860] 3,316,252 
Displaced persons from Europe sé eet 163,710} 1,334,953] 4,041,772] 874,914 
Other Assisted Immigration ae 93 61,464) 126,112) 257,737] 399,804 
Reception and Training and ; 
Holding Centres— . 
Equipment of a 43 28,691| 207,844] 744,656} 800,396 
Maintenance oe so (a) (a) 3.519.565 
Contributions to ‘States to- 
wards establishment ee Pe 12,753 30,647 9,115 25,011 
Workers’ Hostels ie oe a ae 1,023,259} 1,846,312 
Medical and Hospital treatment 
for Migrants F P oe 3,852 25,031) 310,724] 756,196 
Education in English Language . bs pa a 5,498 52,185} 163,925 
Miscellaneous ae ta 15,491 24,475, 119,871] 116,589] 115,285 
Superannuation 17 447 689 1,153 934 
Rent, repair and maintenance of 
buildings .. ete ce 6,578 6,287: 35747 76,416} 263,066 
Total .. na .. | 183,219 | 1,411,007] 3,588,938] 9,801,437|12,969,761 








(a) Tucluded with Displaced persons from Burope. 


(xix) Department of Labour and National Service. This Department was set up 
during the 1939-45 War for the purpose of mobilizing the nation’s man-power and to 
deal with matters affecting industrial relations, welfare and training, and war housing. 
The Department’s post-war functions relate to industrial matters, vocational training 
(other than University type) of discharged members of the Forces, the operation of the 
Commonwealth Employment Service, etc. 
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Prior to 1946-47, expenditure on this Department was included under Defence, 
War and Repatriation Services. Expenditure for the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 is shown 
in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE: DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 














: . (4) z ee 
' { 
Details. 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
i 
Administrative a .. | 1,031 651, 1,178,557, Et42s4| 1,675,015| 1,900,185 
Stevedoring Industry .. we (a) (a) | (a) (a) 420,409 
Superannuation 37 507, 684 75€ 2,033 
Rent, repair and mai ‘ntenance of 
buildings i Ste a 95,742. 97,676! 84,882 993797 90,164 
Total .. be «+ | 1,127,430) I 5276,740| I 1,328,190} 1,775,508} 2,412,791 





(a) Provided under Department of Shipping and Transport. 


(xx) Department of National Development. This Department was formed early in 
1950 to carry out the Government’s policy for national development. Transferred to it 
from other Departments were—the Division of Industrial Development and the Regional 
Planning Division (from the former Department of Post-war Reconstruction) and the 
Bureau of Mineral Resources (from the former Department of Supply and Development). 
In May, 1951, the Fuel Branch of the Department of Fuel, Shipping and Transport was 
also transferred to it. 


Expenditure on the services now performed by the Department of National Develop- 
ment is shown in the following table for the years 1946-47 to 1950-51:— 


EXPENDITURE : DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


























(4) 
{ ‘ 
Details. 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Administrative—Salaries and general ex- | 
penses i 193,604 | 321,147 | 287,991 298,451 436,778 
Bureau of Mineral Resources (a) (a) (b) (c) 78,284 282,309 
Rent, repair and maintenance of buildings. 33,388 31,679 30,502 24,816 51,955 
Total... wt 226,992 352,826 318,493 401,551 771,042 
(a) Provided under Defence and War and Repatriation Services. (b) Provided under Department 
of Supply. (c) Also part provided under Department of Supply. 


(xxi) Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. This organiza- 
tion was created in May, 1949, when the former Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, controlled by the Prime Minister’s Department, was abolished. 


The table below shows expenditure on the services now performed by the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 
to 1950-51 :-— 


EXPENDITURE : COMMONWEALTH SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 











ORGANIZATION, 
(£.) 
' 
Details. 1938-39. 1946-47. 1947-48. ' 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 
| 5 
Admninistrative— : i 
Salaries and general expenaes 20,907 . 89,597 | ; _ T11,621 | 142,215 169,977 229,800 
“Investigations =... 174,424 1,125,080 | 1,409,689 | 1,615,119 | 1,737,343 | 2,225,420 
Grants... 7 . 1,935 | 6,388 | 22,917 21,535 
Commonwealth Agricultural = ‘ 
Bureaux—Contributions .. 10,134 | 10,427 20,358 ' 20,358 + 20,358 20,358 
Standards Association of Aus- ! 
tralia—Grant ¢ 8,000 19,500 24,000 27,000 : 30,000 33,000 
Other Contributions, ete. 9,750 6,508 11,464.| 13,705 | 14,331 205793 
Rent, repair and maintenance of : 
buildings aS 1 . s “ 12,2777 753122. 








Total e .._! "223,215 | 1,251,712 — 1,579,067 | 1,824,785 ' 2,007,203 | 2,566,028 
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(xxii) Postmaster-General’s Department. From the beginning of 1949-50, Broad- 
casting Services were separated from the Postmaster-General’s Department. In years 
prior to 1949-50 part of the expenditure on these services is included with the 
Postmaster-General’s Department. Details of the expenditure of this Department for 
the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are given in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE : POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 
























(£.) ae 
! : , 
Betails. | 1938-39. ' 1946-47. 1947-48. | 1945-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Salaries, stores and iaterials, : ‘ 
mail, engineering services, etc. |r1,563,510 ,22,6r7,000 127,854,852 "36,457,765 42,805,882 49,652,673 
Public Works Statt— Salaries, : ! 
ete. oe 60,000 . 68,000 68,000 94,000 96,000 (a) 
Audit (proportion) . 11,660 13,000 13,600 13,000 17,000 17,000 
Pensions and Retiring AMlow- : 
ances A ac 75,113 30,329 27,989 26,986 23,058 20,020 
Superanouation ae on 326,747 428,445 575,103 613,885 641,546 775,279 
Rents, repairs, ete. .. ae 114,183 223,310 335,978 461,329 599,302 | 733,471 
Interest Sis sie «- | 1,398,690 1,072,607 984,404 924,164 864,268 757,753 
Sinking Fund ie «+ | 1,128,933 1.759.210 | 1,857,680 | 1,950,552 | 2,048,014 | 2,150,213 
Exchange ~ 359,397 428,827 396.143 | 377,437 417,201 | 696,005 
Loans, Redemption and many er- fa 
sion expenses a ws 1 104,973 57,985 
t 
Total . «+ [15,028,233 (26,755,701 [32,171,144 |40,919,118 |47,512,271 [54,802,414 
L 








(a) Expenditure charged to various works. 


Further details of expenditure for 1949-50 on account’ of the Postmaster-General’s 
Department appear in Chapter V.—Transport and Communication (part I., Posts, 
Telegraphs, Telephones and Wireless). 


(xxiii) Broadcasting Services. Since 1949-50 all expenditure on broadcasting services 
has been brought together in one section. Previously these services had been financed 
partly by the Postmaster-General’s Department and partly from the Wireless Broad-- 
casting Trust Account. Details of expenditure for 1949-50 and 1950-51 are shown in the. 
following table :— 


EXPENDITURE : BROADCASTING SERVICES. 








( £.) 
Details. 1949-50. 1950-51. 

Australian Broadcasting Control Board. . 36,665 58,900 

Australian Broadcasting Commission—Salaries, general and 
programme expenses in 23 1,539,314 2,010,293 
Technical and other Services—Postmaster-General a 1,290,430 1,508,518 
Repairs and maintenance es 4 Pe is 5,748 12,169 
Audit (proportion) .. eS de ts | 2h 900 
Total as 4 i iss AP 2,872,157 3,590,780 











(xxiv) Railways. The Commonwealth Railways, previously administered by the 
Department of the Interior,. were transferred in March, 1950 to the newly-formed Depart- 
ment of Fuel, Shipping and Transport (later Shipping and Transport). The expenditure 
on railways for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 is shown below. 
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EXPENDITURE : COMMONWBALTH RAILWAYS. 








(£.) 
| 
Details. | 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Working expenses— 
Trans-Australian «+ | 493,463] 740,556, 900,212/1,055,111|/1,165,279|1,456,886 
North Australia a2 55,186} 52,222| 55,480] 55,485] 74,090! 69,324 
Central Australia + | 214,374) 439,252] 485,517| 656,935! 727,689] 867,206 
Aust, Capital alee : 7,365| 13,195} 15,013! 17,666] 18,689] 26,260 
Interest .. | 392,194| 341,189] 320,116) 312,581] 300,731} 298,205 
Sinking Fund 75,230] 110,575] 116,095} 121,889] 127,978] 134,373 
Exchange \ 


62,674) 80,516, 70,456) 67,280} 74,155] 122,318 
Contribution to South Aus- i 

tralia (Port gues Rowe 
Pirie Railway) . ; 20,000} 20,000; 20,000; 20,000! 20,000) 20,000 
Superannuation .. 13,4671 19,381} 27,7771 27,165! 27,979] 34,005 
Freight concessions—North ! 
Australia and Central | 
Australia Railways 


203,841] 196,330] 296,538 
Miscellaneous 


t 
| 
e cal 104,286)(a)77,936)(@)56,358|(a)58,972|(4)55,516 











Total 1,351,041/1,921,172|2,088,61 1/2, 594,320}2,791,901|3,380,63 1 

















(a) Includes loans, redemption and conversion expenses, 1946-47, £54,648; 1947-48, £20,274; 
1948-49, £903; 1949-50, £6,808 ; and 1950-51, £402. 


Additional details of the financial operations of the Commonwealth Railways to 
1949-50 are given in Chapter V.—Transport and Communication (part B, Railways). 

(xxv) Territories. The following table shows the expenditure on account of terri- 
torial services for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. The Australian Capital 
Territory is administered by the Department of the Interior, and the Department of 
Territories controls the external territories and the Northern Territory. The expenditure 
has been grouped in one table for convenience. Information in greater detail will be 
found in the Finance Bulletins issued by this Bureau. - 


EXPENDITURE : TERRITORIES. 
_ : 








1 


Details. 1938-39. . 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 





Interna]— 
Australian Capital(a) | 637,228 | 941,275|1,045,181 | 1,240,131] 1,519,090] 1,923,726 


Northern (a) «+ | 402,899 819,613} 861,180 | 1,105,154] 1,421,475] 1,814,316 
External— 

Papua .. a 8,830 

Neue Caines a ies A830 1,526,342 |2,278,043 | 3,418,351] 4,348,427| 4,518,034 

Norfolk Island  ..! 5,471 | 4,075 4,076 4,540 4,479 4,481 

















Total aie Be | 3,291,305| 4,188,480] 5,768,176] 7,293,474] 8,260,557 





(a) Excludes Railways, see para. XXIV. 


3. Subsidies and Bounties.—The following table shows details, for the years 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1950-51, of Commonwealth expenditure from revenue on subsidies, 
bounties and assistance to primary producers. Expenditure on special relief such as 
drought, frost, flood and bush fire, etc., is not included, nor are items of expenditure 
grouped under ‘“‘ Primary Production—Self Balancing Items”. These items of expendi- 
ture are from the proceeds of certain taxes on primary products and profits from 
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marketing schemes, which have been paid to trust funds for the purpose of price or other 
stabilization schemes or for distribution to producers. Information relating to these 
schemes and other assistance to primary producers is given in Chapter X X.—Agricultural 
Production. 


Previously, particulars of price stabilization subsidies and assistance to primary 
producers were included in this chapter partly with expenditure on War (1939-45) and 
Repatriation Services and partly with departmental expenditure. As the items included 
with War (1939-45) and Repatriation Services expenditure are no longer regarded as 
war expenditure, and because of the importance of the subject, they have now been 
combined in the one table following. 


Details of price stabilization subsidies and of various forms of assistance to primary 
producers for earlier years may be found on pages 414 and 1014-5 respectively of Official 
Year Book No, 38. 


EXPENDITURE : SUBSIDIES AND BOUNTIES. 









































( £7000.) 
Ttem. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Subsidies— 
Price ppabilizalion= 
Tea se ne ws 4,414 6,840 4,667 6,986 7,129 
Potatoes ee ae Py a 3,012 2,703 3,065 ne Fe 
Whole Milk . ae ae 2,253 2,157 564 
Recoupment of Basic “Wage In- 
creases a oe 2,307 609 ae -_ 
Imports (other than Tea) ve as 3,691 8,539 7,605 572 “ 
Coal oe te 959 2,352 232 ins (a) 1,704 
Firewood a oe ats ae 315 257 5 ae Pe 
Rubber Si ne ae ots 333 ae 
Raw Wool... oa ss ne 3,417 oe #27 
Tobacco Ss -_ age és 618 a an ny 
Other a = ts ea 1,322 2.906 682 iis 140 
Total sh ws Be . 22,641 35,031 | 14,820 7,558 8,973 
Assistance to Primary Peeduction- 
Dairy Industry E ive 1,739 7,018 4,653 8,008 | (b)14,998 
Superphosphate 3 ae ac 2,987 3,491 35374 3,657 263 
Nitrogenous Fertilizers. . is 187 130 164 781 599 
Jute Products for Primary In- 
dustry ae 992 164 Fi; 2 
Assistance to Stock Feeders a m 1,000 5 2 ea 
Apple and Pear Industry a2 ae 811 as id 
Wheat Acreage eT 
Western Australia A 2 a a 
Wheat maneere we oe I ie ae 622 683 
Other . ae oe oe o ie 37 Spe 36 
Total oe ov ere < 7,719 10,808 8,249 13,070 16,579 
Total Subsidies at ws ee 30,360 45,839 23,069 20,628 25,552 
Bounties— ‘ ~ 
Tractor ee a Sue i 23 20 37 54 90 
Raw Cotton zs ae xa 1g, 6 9 re 28 oe 
Wool Products .. as wis on oe 2 14,875 
Wine Export... i as Nae (ec) 65 14 2 at 
Other .. Fa es «. (d@) > 12 I | 20 
Total Bounties is i 236 95 | 43 39 55 14,985 
Grand Total oe ne 236 30,455 45,882 23,108 20,683 40,537 
(a) Imported coal. (d) Dairy products. (ec) Expenditure from Wine Export Encouragement 
Fund to which collections of excise on fortifying spirit and grape must were credited. {d) Includes 


Sulphur Bounty, £88,000. 
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4. Capital Works and Services.—The expenditure on capital works and services 
-during the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 was as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE : CAPITAL WORKS AND SERVICES. 























(£.) 
Details 1938-39. ' 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
t 
= po | as a [sce oa 
| ‘ 
Departmental— : | 
Defence .. .+ | 1,349,123 45,236,5141¢3,287,751 b5,624,480,! 2,500,496|275,124,849 
Other... i 634,046! 8,679,030)15,646,373|22,126,639|40,605,233| 31,812,693 
Business Undertakings 3,842,955, 752759152 8,407,646 12,742,307 17,430,70€| 36,570,025 
Territories. . : 739,144) 1,226,020, 1,447,568! 2,627,638] 3,160,952] 5,085,470 
| | 
~ 
Total + 6,565,268!22,416,716128,789,338 43,127,564 73,697,387| 148,592,037 
“(a) Provided under ordinary Defence Services. (8) Includes amount provided under ordinary 


Defence Services. 
A detailed statement of expenditure on Capital Works and Services from Revenue, 
Trust and Loan Funds will be found in § 5, page 795. 


5. Defence, War and Repatriation Services.—Full details concerning the expenditure 
from Consolidated Revenue upon Defence, War and Repatriation Services will be found 
in §§ 6 and 7, pages 796-8. 


Division IV.—Payments to or for the States. 


1. General.—An outline of the provisions of the Constitution requiring the Common- 
wealth to make payments to the States, and of the systems which followed, is given in 
earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, pages 633 to 638). In the following 
paragraphs reference is made to the agreements at present in operation. 


2. Financial Agreement.—Details of the Financial Agreement between the Common- 
wealth and the States are given in Official Year Book No. 37. pages 685 to 690. Under 
this agreement the Commonwealth agreed to contribute £7,584,912 per annum towards 
interest payable on the State Debts for a period of 58 years from 1st July, 1927. This 
amount is to be distributed amongst the States as follows :—New South Wales, £2,917,411 ; 
Victoria, £2,127,159; Queensland, £1.096,235; South Australia, £703,816; Western 
Australia, £473.432 ; Tasmania, £266,859; Total, £7,584,912. 

These amounts are equal to the sums paid by the Commonwealth to each State 
in the year 1926-27 at the rate of 25s. per head of population, the rate at which the 
Commonwealth had contributed annually to the States sinee 1st July, 1910 as compensation 
for the States relinquishing, after Federation. the right to levy Customs and Excise Duties. 

In addition, the Commonwealth agreed to pay to the National Debt Sinking Fund 
for redemption of State Debts the following amounts :—(a) an annual contribution 
of 2s. 6d. per cent. of the net public debt of the States at 30th June, 1927 for a period of 
58 years from ist July, 1927 (in respect of New South Wales net public debt from Ist 
July, 1925); (6) an annual contribution of 5s. per cent. on new borrowings (except those 
for redemption, conversion or funding a State deficit) after 1st July, 1927 for a period 
of 53 years from the date of raising ; (c) an annual contribution of 58. per cent. on loans 
raised to meet revenue deficits occurring between Ist July, 1927 and 30th June, 1935 for 
« period of 39 vears from 1st July, 1944. 


3. Special Grants—The Constitution provides in Section 96 for the granting of 
special financial assistance to the States. Western Australia has received financial 
assistance each year since 1910-13. In 1912 a grant was made to Tasmania, the amount 
payable in the first year, 1912-13, being £95,000, which was to be progressively reduced 
by £10,000 in each successive year. The Tasmania Grant Act 1913 provided for an 
addition to this grant, bringing the amount payable to £85.000 per annum to the year 
1921-22, after which annual grants of varying magnitude were made. South Australia 
received £360,000 in 1929-30 and further grants in each successive vear. 
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In 1933 the Commonwealth Government appointed the Commonwealth Grants 
‘Coromission of three members to inquire into and report upon claims made by any Sinte 
for a grant of financial assistance and any matters relevant thereto. 

Applications have been received from South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania during each year from 1933 and the recommendations of the Commission in 
respect of the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 were as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH GRANTS COMMISSION : GRANTS RECOMMENDED. 




















(£.) - 
j : 
H ' 
State, 1938-39. 1947-48. , 1948-49. 1949~50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
@) | {@) | (6) (c) (a) 
: | 
South Australia ah 1,040,000! 2,318, 000. 2,850,000} 4,174,000) 5,332,000) 4,558,000 
Western Australia .. 570,000; 2,977,000. 3,600,000, 5,618,000] 5,839,000] 5,088,000 
Tasmania .. ae 410,000 747,000 1,000 ,000° 1,262,000] 1,004,000] &76,000 
! ! - 
Total -» | 2,020,000, 6,042,000 7+450,000 11,054 ,000|12,175,000, 10,522,000 








(a) Includes additional grants recommended: 1947-48, Western Australia, £1,000,000; 1948—49, 
South Australia, £600,000, Tasmania, £100,000, total £700,000. (b) Includes the excess of the 
assessed grant over the special grant received for 1947-48: South Australia, £324,000, Western Australia 
£768,000, Tasmania, £262,000. (c) Includes the excess of the assessed grant over the spe- 
cial grant received for 1948-49 : South Australia, £762,000, Western Australia, £1,089,000, 
Tasmania, Dr. £96,000. (d) Includes the excess of the assessed grant over the special grant received 
for 1949-50: Sauth Australia, £308,000, Western Australia, £88,000, Tasmania, £126,000. 


4. States Grants (Tax Reimbursement) Acts.—Details of the States Grants (Income 
Tax Reimbursement) Act 1942 and the States Grants (Entertainments Tax Reimburse- 
ment) Act 1942 are given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, pages 
635 to 637). These acts provided for grants to the States as compensation for vacating 
the fields of Income Tax and Entertainments Tax. Grants under these acts ceascd after 
1945-46 and were replaced by grants under the States Grants (Tax Reimbursement) Act 
1946-1948. This Act provided for the fotlowing reimbursement grants to be paid to the 
States, the figures shown relating to 1946-47 and 1947-48 respectively :—New South 
Wales, £16,477,000, £18,536,625; Victoria, £8,860,000, £9,967,500; Queensland, 
£6,601,000, £7,426,125; South Australia, £3.458,000, £3,890,250; Western Australia, 
£3,384,000, £3,807,000; Tasmania, £1,220,000, £1,372,500; Total, £40,000,0c0, 
£45,000,000. ; ; 

For 1948-49 and subsequent years an amount is to be determined by increasing 
the aggregate grants paid in 1947-48 (£45,000,000) by the same proportion as the 
ageregate population of the six States at the beginning of the financial year increases 
over the aggregate population of the six States at 1st July, 1947. This amount is to 
be further increased by a percentage equal to the percentage increase in average 
wages per person employed in the financial year preceding the year in which the reimburse- 
ment grants are to be paid over the averaga wages per person employed in 1945~46. 
The amount so determined will be the aggregate of the reimbursement grants and is to 
be distributed to the States in the following proportions :— 


(i) 1948-49 to 1956-57 :—(a) The following percentages of the grant shai! he 
distributed in the proportion indicated by the distribution ot the 
aggregate reimbursement grant in 1946-47 and 1947-48 viz. :—1948~-49, 
go per cent; 1949~50, 80 per cent. ; and thus decreasing by 10 per cent. 
each year to 10 per cent. in 1956-57, and (6) the remainder in the 
proportion indicated by the “‘ adjusted ” population* for cach State. 

(ii) 1957-58 and subsequent years:—the proportion indicated by the 
* adjusted ” population for each State. 


It is provided that, if the application of the foregoing formula for distribution of the 
aggregate grants causes the amount of the reimbursement grant for any State to fall 





© In the “ adjusted '’ population allowances are made for irae, in the proportion of school children 
in the population and the density of the population in each state. 
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below the grant for 1946-47, the grant payable will be the same as that for 1946-47 and 
the balance of the aggregate grant is to be distributed between the remaining States in the 
proportions above. 


An amount equal to arrears of State income taxes collected by the States in any year 
is to be deducted from the reimbursement grants for that year. The aggregate amount 
so deducted less any refunds of State income taxes made by the Commonwealth is to be 
repaid in the event of uniform taxation ceasing to operate. This amount bore interest 
at 3 per cent. up to 30th June, 1946, byt thereafter, under the new arrangement, will 
bear no interest. : 


In 1950-51 an amount of ££,000,000 was paid to the States under the States Grants 
(Additional Tax Reimbursement Act) 1950. As this was considered as a non-recurring 
grant the formula outlined above was not amended, 


The payment of the tax re-imbursement grant in any year to any State is subject 
to the condition that that State does not impose a tax on incomes in that year. 


5. Additional Financial Assistance, 1949-50 and 1950-51.—(i) Coal Strike Emergency 
Grant. During 1949-50 State business undertakings suffered considerabie Jusses as a 
result of the coal strike. Towards meeting these losses the Commonwealth made grants 
totalling £8,000,000 to the States. The amounts paid to each State were :—New South 
Wales, £3,261,000; Victoria, £5,830,000; Queensland, £1,309,000; South Australia, 
£687,000; Western Australia, £661,000; and Tasmania, £252,000. 


(ii) Special Financial Assistance Grant. During 1950-51 there were heavy additions 
to the financial needs of the States and in June, 1951 a special grant of £15,000,000 was 
made. The amounts granted to each State were—New South Wales, £6,250,000 ; 
Victoria, £4,750,000; Queensland, £2,000,000; South Australia, £800,000; Western 
Australia, £1,000,000 ; and Tasmania, £200,000. 


6. Grants for Road Construction.—(i) Main Roads Development Act 1923-25, Federal 
Aid Roads Acts 1926, 1931 and 1936, and Federal Aid Roads and Works Act 1937. 
Particulars of the agreements between the Commonwealth and the States under these 
Acts are referred to in earlier issues of the Year Book (see issue No. 38, pp. 787-8) and 
in the Finance Bulletins published by this Bureau. 


(ii) Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works. The Federal Aid Roads and Works 
Agreement expired on 30th June, 1947, and was replaced by the Commonwealth Aid Roads 
and Works Act 1947, which provided for the following grants to be made to the States 
for the three years commencing on 1st July, 1947 :-— 


(a) An amount equal to 3d. a gallon customs duty and 2d. a gallon excise duty 
on petroleum and shale products (except benzol, on which the proportion 
of excise duty was 14d. a gallon) as specified in Customs Tariff Item 
229¢ and Excise Tariff Item 11. Petroleum and shale products used in 
civil aircraft were excluded. 

(5) £1,000,000 in each year. 


These grants were distributed to the States in the following proportions :— 


(1) Five per cent. to Tasmania ; 

(2) Ninety-five per cent. distributed between the remaining States as to three- 
fifths according to population at 30th June, 1947, and two-fifths 
according to area. 


The amount of the grant received by the States under (a) above was to be expended 
on the construction, reconstruction, maintenance and repair of roads and (not exceeding 
one-sixth) on other works connected with transport. The grant under (b) above was to be 
expended on construction and maintenance of roads in sparsely populated areas, timber 
country and rural areas or on purchase of road-making plant for use in those areas. 
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The Act also provided £500,000 per ennum to be expended by the Commonwealth 
on strategic roads and roads of access to Commonwealth property and £100,000 for the 
promotion of road safety practices. 


Amendments to the Act in 1948 and 1949 increased the grant under (6) above to 
£2,000,000 in 1948-49 and £3,000,000 in 1949-50. 


In each of the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 an additional £100,000 was paid to the 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Trust Account from the Department of Transport’s 
vote for expenditure on the promotion of road safety practices. 


On the expiration of this Act the Commonwealth Aid Roads Act 1950 provided, for 
a period of five years from 1st July, 1950, an amount equivalent to the sum of (i) 6d. 
per gallon of customs duty and (ii) 34d. per gallon of excise duty collected on petroleum 
and shale products as specified in Customs Tariff Item 229c and Excise Tariff Item 11 
(excluding such products used in civil aircraft). Out of this amount the following grants 
are to be made to the States for construction and maintenance of roads and the purchase 
of road-making plant :— 


(a) Sixty-five per cent. of the amount less £600,000 per annum for expenditure 
on roads, and 


(b) Thirty-five per cent. of the amount for expenditure on roads in rural areas 
other than highways, trunk or main roads. 


Of the former amount, one-sixth may be spent on other works connected with transport 
by road or water. Five per cent. of the grants to the States is payable to Tasmania. 
Fifty-seven per cent. is to be divided between the other States in proportion to their 
populations at 30th June, 1947, and 38 per cent. according to area. In addition, the 
Commonwealth may spend each year £500,000 on strategic roads and £100,000 on the 
promotion of road safety practices. 


7. Amounts Paid.—(i) Year 1950-51. The following table shows particulars of the 
amounts paid to each of the States during 1950-51 as grants for the several purposes 
referred to in the preceding paragraphs. 


PAYMENTS BY THE COMMONWEALTH TO OR FOR THE STATES, 1950-51.(a) 



































(£000.) 
Particulars. N.S.W. mii | Q’land. | S.A. W.A. Tas. | Total. 
| 
1 i 
Interest on States’ Debts .. | = 2,917 2,127 1,096 | 704° 474 267 8 
Sinking Fund on States! | ' sae 
Debts (5) 876 | 452 | 295 | 276 | 245 97 2,241 
Special Grants .. ay oe .. | 5,332 5,839 | , 1,004 12,175 
Tax Reimbursement. Grants 28,337 16,286 11,458 | 6,039 5,759 2,228 70,107 
Additional Tax Reimburse- ' \ 
ment Grants .. 2,027 1,160 814 | 429 ! 410 160 5,000 
Special Financial Assistance : 6,250 45750 2,000 800 1,000 200) 15,000 
Imported Houses—Grants. . a re 150 20 | bea | 170 
See Works Oy Roads ° : j 
and Works (c¢ 3,819 2,357 2,600 | 1,490 | 2,600 677 13; 
Price {Control Reimburse- | , : ; i : 33548 
men 259 187 104 SF" 59 38 | 0. 
Western Australian Water- | : \ oe 
works Grant... } ! | 219 ! 219 
Coal Minin; Industry—Long , : f ; 
Service Leave .. | 296 | z | 5x | i 2x 51 374 
te re 
Total 44,782 | 27,320 | 18,568 15,147 | 16,626 | 4,676 127,118 
Excludes relfef to primary producers and other payments for medica! research, eto. (0) Paid 
) pa 


(¢ 
to National Debt Sinking Fund. 


{e) Paid to Trust Fund. 
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(ii) 1g01 to 1951. The following table shows particulars of the amounts paid to 
each State since Federation, according to the several classes of grants. 


PAYMENTS BY THE COMMONWEALTH TO OR FOR THE STATES TO | 
30th JUNE, 1951.(a) 











( £’000.) 
; 7 ; 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. | Q’‘Jand. S.A. WAL Tas. Total. 

Section 87 of Constitution— | f 

1900-01 to 1909-10... 27,606 19,815 8,895 | 6,148 | 8,727 2,602 733793 
Surplus Revenue Acts— f , | 

igro-11 to 1926-27 .. 43,634 ' 33,34 15,184 9,925» 6,899 4,367 | 109,350 
Financial Agreement— \ | 

1927-28 to 1950-51 .. 84,107 ' 58,058 31,060 21,173 15,239 7,483 | 217,120 
Special Grants (6) on fs he 35,269 ; 34,381 15,077 84,727 
Income Tax Reimbursement . . 

Grants (c) 55,419 24,331 + 22,212 9,037 9,492 | 3,409 | 123,900 


Income Tax Reimbursement 
—Special Grants (c) F a 6 ee 1,654 913 119 2,686 
Entertainments Tax Reim- - 1 
bursement Grants (d) .. 603 1,399 | we 364 368 138 2,872 
Tax Reimbursement Grants 


(e) .- o ++ 109,977, 61,203 | 44,408 = -23,347 . 22,535: = 8,448 | 269,918 
Additional Tax Reimburse- ' 

ment (/) 2,027 1,160 814 429 | 410 160 5,000 
Special Financial Assistance ; , 

(g) 6,250 4,750 2,000 800 ' 1,000 200 15,000 
Price Control Reimburse- : ! | | - 

ment (2) : 722 501 318 198 | 173 95 2,007 
Non-recurring Grants from 1 i ' 

Exeess Receipts, 1934— 35 : 


to 1936-37 1,188 827 « 433 265 j 201 86 3,000 
Special “Assistance @ . 4,668 . 2,749 ° 1,916 927 ! 1,272 388 11,919 
Grants for Road Construc- i : 


tion, 1922-23 to 1950-51(7) 26,160 16,445 17,803 10,414 | 17,939 4,672 | 93,433 














Total fae ay 360,361 , 222,579 | 145,043 . 119,950 ; 119,548 | 47,244 1,014,725 


d 





(a) Includes non-recurring grants from excess receipts, but excludes amounts provided for relief of 
wheat-growers and other primary producers and other payments for medical research, etc. 
(6) Under various States Grant3 Acts. (c) Under States Grants (Income Tax Reimbursement) Act 
1942. (2) Under States Grants (Entertainments Tax Reimbursement) Act 1942 (e) Under 
States Grants (Tax Reimbursement Act) 1946-1948. (f) Under States Grants (Additional Tax 
Reimbursement) Act 1950. (g) Under States Grants (Special Financial Assistance) Act 1957. 
(kh) Under States Grants (Administration of Controls Reimbursement) Act 1948. (i) Unemployment 
Relief, Metalliferous Mining, Forestry, Local Public Works, Coal Strike Emergency Grant, etc. 
(j) Under Main Roads Development, Federal. Aid Roads, Federal Aid. Roads and Works, Commonwealth 
Aid Roads and Works and Commonwealth Aid Roads Acts. 


For particulars of the amounts paid to the several States during each of the years 
1941-42 to 1950-51 see Finance Bulletin No. 42: published by this Bureau. This publica- 
tion also contains details of the amounts paid to each State since 1922-23 under the 
various roads acts, 


Particulars of special Commonwealth grants for tbe relief of primary producers 
are not included in the foregoing tables. For details see Chapter XX.—Agricultural 
Production. See also par. 3. Subsidies and Bounties of the preceding division of this 
chapter. 


§ 3. Commonwealth Trust Funds. 


1. Receipts, Expenditure and Balances, 1950-51.—The following table shows the 
opening and closing balances, and receipts and expenditure of some of the more important 
‘Trust Funds of the Commonwealth for the year ended 30th June, 1951. 
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COMMONWEALTH TRUST FUNDS: RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURE AND BALANCES, 

















1950-51. 
( £7000.) 
| Yearended 30th June, | 
x { Balance | 1g5r. ; Balance 
Fund. | at goth | ' at 30th 
» June, 1950. ! Jane, 1951. 
Receipts. | Expenditure. 
Aluminium Production Ee ss 18 600 573 45 
Australian New Guinea Production .. 1,118 4,176 3,782 1,512 
Citizens’. National Emergency Loans 100 a3 5 95 
Coal Mining Taoaeey Long Service 
Leave .. 207 388 55 540 
Coinage .. se ass 3,891 1,763 1,763 3,891 
Commonwealth Aid Roads .. be 14,142 12,443 1,699 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and W orks. . 949 ise 948 I 
Defence Forces Retirement Benefits .. 2,423 1,233 489 3,167 
Diverted Cargoes. .. ifs te 139 Sa 25 114 
Enemy Subjects... ee 7 1,120 { 92 | 84 1,128 
Flax Production =... oo wees 159 435 342 252 
Import Procurement Suspense Ea 754 \(a) — 186 TI7 451 
Insurance Deposits . . 2,803 294 33. 3,064 
International Post-war Relief and Re- . ; 
habilitation ese ae ss 314 1,224 839 699 
Lend-Lease Scttlement a Sa 1,922 14 or 1,845 
Liquid Fuel Equalization .. 2 842 88 wh Q30- 
Marine War Risks Insurance. . ae 6 Ka) .. 6 fe 
National Debt Sinking bs oe 13,969 41,858 453545 10,282 
National Welfare .. Se ae 131,155 133,065 114,983 149,797 
Parliamentary Retiring Allowances 31 41 17 55 
Public Trustee and Custodian 1,351 579 18 1,912 
Strategic Stores and Equipment Reserve ar 57,048 9,038 48,010 
Superannuation se Ss an 19,495 | 4,951 2,207 22,239 
Temple Socicty ce ag oe jos | 9 266 448 
War Damage ae ay ae 372 ia) — 63 148 I61 
War Gratuity aa 23 ns 36,751 30,630 61,447 5,934 
War Service Homes. . a6 Eu 25,564 25,504 a 
War Service Homes—Insurance es 489 88 34 543 
Wheat Industry Stabilization 358 es 49: 309: 
Wheat Prices Stabilization .. A 37,206 13,072 17,000 28,178 
Wine Industry Assistance .. = res on 500 
Wool Contributory Charge 1,654 co 4,007 
Wool Industry er 214 104 7,828 
Wool Research , 794 348 330 812 
Wool (Reserve Prices) 2 43,283 ae i 43,283 
Other - 13.774 |(a)244.331 | 238,785 | 19,320 
Total | 278,647 | 622,435 | 538,031 | 363,05r 





{a) Includes’ surplus balances transferred to Consolidated Revenue Fund :—Import Procurement 
Suspense Trust Account, £250,000; Marine War Risks Insurance Fund, £6,000; War Damage Fund, 
ee ,000 ape Funds, "8779, ooo; Total, £1,125,000. These items have been treated as reductions 
of reccip’ 


2. Summary, 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51.—In the following table the balances 
and total receipts and expenditure of the Trust Funds are shown for each. of the years 
1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. 

COMMONWEALTH TRUST FUND. 
( £7000.) 


4 1 
Heading. | 1938-39. | 1946-47. 
? 1 


Balance. brought forward 








1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 


{ ' 

' 25,609 | 132,274.| 171,135 | 196,478 245,194 278,647 

Receipts i 84,167 324,178 ; 301,981 | 379,294 410,174 622,435, 

Expenditure a ih 85,550 | 285,317 276,638 | 330,578 376,721 538,031 

Balance carried forward. fot 24,226 ; 171,135 196,478 | 245,194 278,647 363,051 
1 
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§ 4. Commonwealth Loan Funds. 


Brief historical notes relating to the Commonwealth Loan Fund are given in earlier 


issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 640). 


In the following table details 


are given of the net expenditure from the Commonwealth Loan Fund for the years 
1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 and of the aggregate expenditure to 30th June, 1951. 
The figures shown represent “net” loan expenditure, i.e., after adjustments have been 
made on account of amounts expended in earlier years. 


COMMONWEALTH NET EXPENDITURE FROM LOAN FUND. 








(4) 
; Total to 
Particulars. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 30th June, 
1951. 
War (1914-18) and Repatriation 
Services .. . 372,989,867 
Derence, War (1939-45) and Re- 
patriation Services. . . 37,893,997) -I So? see 25,483,273 ash 1,61 3,686,112 
a 
Capital Works and Services— 
Defence .. 1,912,284 —11,884\(¢) 8,682,064 
Civil Aviation, Buildings and 
Works > oy ie 4% 213,086 
Ships, Yards and Docks _.. — 305,351 — 164,943 — 3,624 7,694,461 
Lighthouses, Works and eer 
vices .. 1,000 634,490 
River Murray Waters Act . af 2,105,625 
Postmaster-General’s Depart- 
ment— 
Telegraph and Telephone 
Construction ‘ 36,057,558 
puns, Works, Sites, ne 4 
—1,290) — 14, —1,349 —1,023, —7,409, —~ 797 4,068,81 
Subscription to ‘Capital of 
Amalgamated Wireless 
Ltd. 5 300,000 
Radio Stations and | 
Equipment ve 104,538 
Serum and Health Labora- 
tories. 80,149 
Other Health Buildings and 
Services 21,864 
Repatriation Buildings, ete... as ere 47,026 
War Service pues: (d) é . oe si a P Are 71329,523 
Railways. — 339! — 1,714 —4,519| 1,026 — 995} — 1,113 13,758,118 
Territories ‘e) —6,768; —12,376| —8,644 —6,105{ 7,384! —16,006 8,745,124 
Immigration . oe ae oe i oe 1,680,834 
Assistance to States— 
puepormenes Relief — 3,822 7 : 2,667,020 
Mining. . ‘ive . 7 283,750 
Forestry aie : . 322,000 
Farmers’ Debt Adjustment 2,000,000 é 7,967,000 
Roads . 7 on . 249,686 
Wire and Wire Netting 4 608,849 
Drought Relief . a an a2 a a 1,844,205 
Housing II,O15,000}13,305,000} 14,492,000 17,215,000/21,640,000 84,462,000 
Wheat Bounty ne i is as oe . 3,429,571 
Other 1,381,094 
Total Capital Works and 
Services : 3,593,714/11,000,896)13,125,545| 14,480,222|17,199,212/21,610,195| 194,738,453 
International Bank Dollar 
Loan (f).. - . : 4,043,785 4,043,785 - 
GRAND TOTAL. . 3,593,714|48,894,893]13,125,545] —4,252,778/42,682,485|54,427,041] 2,185,458,217 
































(a) Repayment of surplus balances of Defence Trust Accounts. 


(b) Comprises £24,911,484 expenditure 


under War Services Homes Act 1914-1949, and £3,861,577 financial assistance to the States in connexion with 
(c) Excludes amounts charged to WarLoan Fund. 
(e) Includes Administration and other Public 


War Service Land Settlement. 


£13,045,408 was expended from War Loan Fund prior to 1923-24. 


Buildings, Australian Capital Territory. 


({d@) In addition, 


(f) Payment to National Debt Sinking Fund. See page 838. 


NoTe.— Minus sign (—) indicates excess of repayments to Loan Fund. 


Information relating to the Public Debt of the Commonwealth is given in Part D. 
Commonwealth and State Public Debt (of this chapter). 2 
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§ 5. Commonwealth Expenditure on Capital Werks and Services. 


In the following table details are given of Commonwealth expenditure on capital 
works and services during each of the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 and of the aggregate to 
30th June, 1951. The table covers all expenditure on capital works and services made 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, the Loan Fund and Trust Funds. 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL WORKS AND SERVICES FROM 
REVENUE, TRUST AND LOAN FUNDS. 






































( £7000.) 
i) 
| tgo1-2 to 
Particulars. 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. ! 1950~51. {1950-51— 
| Totai.(a) 
Defence and War— | 
Navy .. oe a te 2,759 302 768 4,240 4,262 46,374 
Army .. a a . 646 I9r 249 1,154 | 7,153 76,475 
Air force ss ate 188 185 323 2,266 1,592 52,967 
Munitions and other ws ae 1,272 2,309 | 4,205 4,786 {b) 62,055 | 164,498 
Civil Aviation aa ‘e 2,382 3,541 2,607 3,805 4,845 23,548 
Ships—Construction and purchase ass 1,904 1,083 294 2,000 1,462 30,368 
Docks, yards and equipment Ae 364 309 198 78 5 95 13,605 
Lighthouses fs 35 16 22 49 50 1,812 
Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric 
Power Act ie a A ae 2,497 6,077 8,574 
Health .. 5 121 16 477 | 679 2,151 
Commonwealth Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research eueaplanyon she 106 81 88 145 556 
War Service Homes a 2,114 5,908 | 8,396 14,551 24,911 77,524 
Immigration na 3 18 | 2,744 73304 7,168 18,918 
Postmaster-General’s Department a. 5,968 8,218 12,503 16,560 34:739 | 166,358 
Broadcasting Services a a aes as ave 157 aur 368 
Railways— | 
Commonwealth . o oe 136 298 | 224 481 1,459 17,084 
Other .. me 47 22 13 13 I 2,543 
Locomotives and roiling: -stock Le 1 i Si ai { ie 2,333 
Coal Industry Act 1946 te | 1,650 4,232 3,000 8,882 
Christinas Island Phosphate Co.— 
Acquisition of assets ss i 1,724 { 156 1,88 
Territorics— i 
Australian Capital Toy * 779 076 1,844 2,418 | 3,697 22,202 
Northern Territory 3 fa 558 407 649 708 |} 1,361 6,268 
Papua-New Guinea . . 162 28 | Ir 380 
Norfolk Island 0 . t : 2 
Subscriptions to Capital— { | 
Conununwealth Oil Kefincries i 7 ‘ 425 
National Oil Pty. Ltd... 225 225 
Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) | 
Ltd. < ws Sh 156 es ‘ 158 814 
Qantas Empire Airways ais 415 2,455 goo 200 | 377 4,347 
British Commonwealth Pacific Air- 
lines ai “* 500 500 ae | we 1,000 
Commonwealth E gineering Co... 100 102 aa 202 
New Guinea Resources Prospecting 4 | 
Co. Ltd. ae ae ve 13 13 
Ad vances— | 
Australian National Airlines Com- 
nussion 1,800 {- 1,500 700 as as 45370 
Alumiaium Production Commission 2 30 26 125 300 625 
Overseas Telecommunications Com- 
mission ‘ “8 os 1,425 oo 225 1,650 
teantfort Homes ne gt 300 a2 ee os 391 
Glen Davis Shale Oil Project 2 es | oa 186 208 177 571 
All other works. buildings, etc. ne 1,077 | 1,641 2,152 4,705 | 7,321 |(c) 28.513 
t 
Total oo + . 24,096 | 30,427 | 43,392 | 73,682) 173,475 | 788,826 
(a) Includes properties transferred from the States. (bd) Includes Strategie Stores and Equipment 
Reserve, £57,048,000. (c) Includes River Murray Waters Act :—Works, £3,017,000 ; War Memorial, 


Canberra, £292,000 ; Solar Observatory, Mount Stromlo, £133,000; Forestry "School, Canberra, £36,000. 
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§ 6. Commonwealth Expenditure on Defence Services. 


Details of the expenditure on Defence Services by the Departments of Defence, Navy, 
Army, Air, and Supply are shown in the following table. The expenditure shown under 
Department of Supply includes the former Departments of Shipping and Fuel, Supply 
and Development, Supply and Shipping, and Munitions. This table now relates to 
Defence Services only. In previous issues particulars of expenditure on War (1939-45) 
and Repatriation Services were also included. These are now shown in the table in the 
following section, which includes, in addition, particulars of expenditure on the 1914-18 
War formerly shown in a separate table. 


The figures represent the combined expenditures from revenue, trust and loan funds 
for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. 


DEFENCE SERVICES: COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE FROM REVENUE, 
TRUST AND LOAN FUNDS. 
































(£7600.) 
' t 1 
! ‘ Wi 
Items. | 1938-39. | 1946-47. 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
| 
| eres 
Department of Defence— ! , ; 
Administrative and general ees 46 | 132, 218 23r 280 ; 379 
Buildings, works, ete. : Ir} 5} 7 4! 7! 20 
Maintenance and rent ' 4° 3. 7 ie 8 7 
Audit and pensions 5 vi 8 8 16 
| i pe et 
Total 8% ae a | 61 145 239 250 303 | 422 
Department of the Navy— , : i : 
Naval Forces—Pay, allowances, | : i 
maintenance and gencral expenses 2,592: 13,518 | 12,181 12,813 12,268 | 19,337 
Miscellaneous war expenditure eet 330 | go 46 47 1,149 
Transport services , 2,141 1,362 561 776 (a) 
Naval construction and additions to ' ! 
the fleet 1,643 1,020 3,404 2,676 | 1,354 2,244 
Auxiliary vessels for naval defence ‘ 
purposes : ; 1,906 | 608 965 841 (a) 
Graving Dock-—-Towards cost of con- ' j f 
struction s 7 . 350 302 104 78! 95 
Aircraft and aero engines : Sho at 2,398 1,855 1 983 
Buildings, works, etc. 433 2,760 302 768 1,043 | 1,564 
Maintenance and rent .. 2 124 125 182 ,; 252 390 
Audit, pensions, interest and sinking : 
fund 135 | 142} 158 182 195° 210 
Amount chargeable to War and | ‘ : i 
Repatriation Services (5) ss \ —1,729 1,145 
I 
Total 4,831 22,291 | 18,532 20,695 17,010 24,827 
1 i) 
Department of the Army— | ; | 
Australian Military Forces—Pay, Hl 
allowances, maintenance and j 
general expenses 2,941 34,779 20,397 12,563 | 12,273: 15,869 
Special units serving abroad—Main- ‘ 
tenance ‘ 55345 25439 845; 702 1,108 
Prisoners of war, war criminals, in- 
ternees us ac 257 62 30 42 19 
Arms, armament, “ammunition 1,129 24,421 4,978 983 1,894 ; 5,387 
Buildings, works, ete (¢) 418 654 193 249 758 | 45349 
Maintenance and rent .. 65 2 2 227 | 349 561 
Audit, pensions, interest and sinking t 
fund 269 326 386 4x8 | 512° 534 
Amount chargeable to War and 
Repatriation Services (b) as —942 1,072 
Total Pay re te 4,822 65,734 28,457 15,315 15,588 26,755 
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DEFENCE SERVICES : COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE FROM REVENUE, 
TRUST AND LOAN FUNDS—continued. 


















































(£’000.) 
} ' | 
. i} 
Items. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
' 
Department of Air— 
Royal Australian Air Force—Pay, 

allowances, maintenance and . 

general expenses ee 1,304 11,954 9,781 8,006 7,904 10,833 
RVA.A.F. squadrons overseas Be ae 1,722 1,397 529 1,209 
Aircraft, equipment and stores 1,049 10,406 6,435 6,652 2,912 13,210 
Buildings, works, etc. 489 188 184 323 692 I 592 
Maintenance and Tent 12 259 284 387 607 807 
Audit, pensions, interest and sinking 

fund 69 133 135 141 174, 223 
Amount chargeable to War and 

Repatriation Services (0) ere —855 

| 
Total 2,923 22,940 18,541 16,906 11,963 27,874 
sy acre of Supply— 

Administrative Bad general expenses 36 2,630 1,422 1,293 1,180 1,701 
Supply Research Laboratories— 

alaries and general expenses F . 283 355 431 610 806 
Munitions factories, government 

undertakings and establishments— : 

Salaries and general expenses 477 1,787 1,008 885 1,705 1,764 
Transport and storage services an vs 60 383 420 257 
Shipping Branch 31774 (@) (d) (@) (@) 
Miscellaneous expenditure. 44 926 128 43 30 4 
Defence research and development ote 1,413 45,550 5,575 6,264 
Strategic stores and Sautpntent 

reserve . §7,048 
Machinery, plant, equipment, ete., 

for the manufacture of munitions 

and aircraft .. 655 i 883 994 482 578 897 
Munitions Factories, ete. Working { 

capital 92 300 
Electricity supply in Australia— | 

Development ; a 3 75 (d) (d) (3 
Shipbuilding—Plant, etc. a 15 7 (d) (d) d) 
Standard Ships—Construction » | 3,904 1,248 (d) (d) (ad) 
Buildings, works, etc. .. 463 405 422 317 324 264 
Maintenance and rent a 374 286 243 31r 392 
Audit, pensions, interest and sinking 

fund. 83 126 135 135 139 120 
Amount. chargeable to War and 

Repatriation Services (d) —462 —237 

| i 
Total 1,758 13,202 8,402 8,762 10,410 69,280 
Total Defence Services— | 
oe Reveaus me 9,410 | 124,354 74,169 61,928 55,274 | 149,170 
Trust Fun «- (€) 3,072 (f) 8 (f) 2 ie ie a 
Loan Fund oe we T,913 —12 
' 
GRAND TOTAL ' 34,395 | 124,362 74,171 61,928 55,274 | 149,158 
\ 
I 
(a) Included with Miscellaneous War Expenditure. (b) Represents expenditure on War and 


Repatriation Services (see page 798) included in de departmental expenditure above, 


{s not available. 
under O Services. 

Defence Equipment Trust Account. 
Account. 


Expenditure 


{c) Tashnes National Defence Contributions Trust Account. 
from excess receipts of previous years appropriated for 


ut for which dissection 
(d) Provided 


(f) Expenditure from National Defence Contributions Trust 
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_§7. War and Repatriation Services and Post-war Charges. 
Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue and Loan Funds for War and Repatriation 
Services and Post-war Charges in relation to both the 1914-18 and 1939-45 Wars is 
shown in the following table for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


WAR AND REPATRIATION SERVICES AND POST-WAR CHARGES : EXPENDITURE 
FROM CONSOLIDATED REVENUE AND LOAN FUNDS. 



























































( £000.) 
Items. 1938-39. 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 194-50 | 1950-1. 
Public Debt Charges— i i 
Interest (including exchange on ' 
interest payments) we - 7,616 | 43,296 | 44,723 44,677 45,126 44,614 
Sinking Fund .. 2's 5 2,049 11,813 | 12,542 13,084 13,197 13,835 
Other .. 225 I5t 211 190 379 312 
Total Public Debt Charges (a. 9,890 55,260 571476 57,951 58,702 58,761 
War Gratuities se ar é | ae 2,882 | 3,360 31,884 9,994 30,797 
War and Service Pensions .. \ 7 16,065 | 17,167 20,268 22,023 27,532 
Commonwealth Reconstruction Train- 
ing Scheme— | | i 
University .. Ke 2% ; 2,874 , 3,890 3,231 | 2,390 , 1,595 
Technical es oe weit 6,545 | 8,888 6,965 | 4.444 | 2,401 
Rural mie oe | ] 241 340 303 252 145 
Correspondence a Pr , 14 7 I de j ve 
War Service Land Settlement is ea 2,002 2,242 2,922 } 4,074 | 4,388 
Re-establishment loans for agricultural ' { 
purposes . | i | 2,610 | __ 2,503 1,572 1,065 316 
Repatriation Department— | i { 
Repatriation Benefits— : 
Maintenance of Mopernientay in- ae) 
stitutions | 319 988! 2,670 2,938 3,208 4,133 
Medical treatment Sie a 231: 1,842 | 1,546 1,780 ! 2,025 2,512 
Small business loans... | 2s 1,889 | 1,535 1,073 777 583 
Expenses in providing employment : 1,340 591 303, 53 32 
Vocational] training ‘i ae 1,329 1,238 714 265 | 67 
Other ' 81 414 296 333 334 507 
Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme 117 131 153 160 193 | 184 
Other benefits and allowances pee 2 69 105 85 70 79 
Administration and general expenses | 315 1,437 1 1,911 2,075 2,473 3,061 
Expenditure recovered (b) ; 71 | 732.) _ 1,439 =1,995 | 3,951 1,777 
Total Repatriation Department 994 |__8,707_ 8,606 7,466 W447 9,381 
War Service Homes—Salaries and | \ 
general expenses | 98 129 | 176 200 266 492 
Defence Departments—Proportion of | 
expenditure (c) . : 3,988 , 2,455 
Other Departments—Miscellancous e: ex- | 1 
penditure ‘ i -| 48 3927: 3,074 1,784 3,156 | 438 
International Payments— i 7 
United Kingdom Grant .. \ 25,000 4 10,000 ! 10,000 ! 
International Relief and Rehabili- | ! 
tation | 18,117 2,240 2,779 1,650 (ad) 
International Monetary Agreements 1 ave 10,193 ae 2,778 | rq 
Reciprocal Lend-Lease to the United | 
States Forces se se 5,006 | 521 ee 12 
Lend-Lease Settlement i 8,398 . 1,095 108 | i Sa 
Other .. on a + | 1x7 | 98 149 132 81 
Other Administrations—Recoverable ! | | . 
expenditure (¢) . 2 | 5,496 | ~11,248 | —2,528 | —1,942 | —1,849 
Miscellaneous Credits 1 — 25,520 |} ~12,714 | —5,45T | —2,371 | —1,769 
Credits from the Disposals Commission | — 37,986 | —15,649 | —6,454 | —3,982 | —1,681 
Capital Works and Services— : ‘ i 1 
Repatriation Department | 36 242 ' 309 268 | 297 ! 342 
War Service Homes Act 1918-1949 103 | 2,113 ° 5,908 8,396 14,551 24,91 
Other .. é Ir! 3 ics ae ayy 
Total Capital Works and Services tan 2,366 { 6,220 8,664 14,848 | 25,253 
Total, War and Repatriation Services h 
and Post-war Charges— | 
Consolidated Revenue Fund : 19,398 94,716 : 134,324 | 164,874 | 132,071 , 129,977 
Loan Fund ite . 37,894 | = a 25,483 28,773 
sae 791398 | 132,610 | 134,324 | 164,874 | 157,554 £58,250 
Less Subsidies (f) : * 30,360 | 45,839 23,069 20,628 
GRAND Toran ws __ {79,398 | "402,250 | 88,485 | x41,805 | 236,926 | 158,750 
{a) Excludes Interest and Sinking Fund payments on War (1914-18) Debt due to the United Kingdom 
Government, payment of which was suspended in 1931. (6) From Service Departments and ~AUs- 
tralian Soldiers’ Repatriation Trust Account. (c) Represents expenditure on War and Repatriation 
Services by Defence Departments (see page 797), but for which dissection is not available. (d) Provided 
under Ordinary Services. (e) Munitions, stores, etc., supplied to the Government of United Kingdom 


and other administrations. Includes waivure of war-time indebtedness of other administrations. 
(f) These subsidies, which from 1941-42 to 1949-50 were provided under War and Repatriation Services, 
are gg a from this table. In 1950-51 they were provided under Ordinary Services. For details see 
page 787 
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B. STATE FINANCE. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Functions of State Governments.—In comparing the financial returns of the 

. States, allowances must be made for the various functions discharged by the respective 
Governments, and for local conditions in each case. Direct comparisons of the revenue, 
expenditure and debt of the individual States are difficult, owing to the fact that functions 
which in’ one State are assumed by the Central Government are in another relegated to 
municipal or semi-governmental bodies which are vested with certain defined borrowing 
powers and whose financial transactions are not included with those of the Central 
Government. Care, therefore, is needed in making comparisons, and the particulars 
contained in this Chapter should be read with those contained in Chapter XV.—Local 
Government. In many respects, moreover, the budgets of the Australian Governments 
differ materially from those of most European countries, owing to the inclusion therein 
of the revenue and expenditure of departments concerned in rendering public services, 
such as railways, tramways, water supply, etc., which in other countries are often left to 
private enterprise. 


2. Accounts of State Governments.—The various financial transactions of the States 
are in each case mainly concerned with one or other of three Funds—the ‘' Consolidated 
Revenue Fund”, the “ Trust Fund”, and the ‘Loan Fund”. All revenue (except 
certain items paid into special funds) collected by the State is paid into its Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, from which payments are made under the authority of an Annual 
Appropriation Act passed by the Legislature, or by » permanent appropriation under a 
Special Act. 


Figures in § 2 following relating to New South Wales represent the transactions of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund and the Business Undertakings included in the Annual 
Budget Papers. These latter are as follows :—Railways, Tramways and Omnibuses, 
and Sydney Harbour Trust Section of the Maritime Services Board. Adjustments have 
been made to the Budget figures, however, in order to obviate duplications caused by 
inter-fund payments and to maintain uniformity from year to year in the presentation 
of statistics. Particulars for all other States relate to the transactions of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 


The Trust Fund comprises all moneys held in trust by the Government, and includes 
such items as sinking funds, insurance companies’ deposits, etc. 


The Loan Fund is debited with all loan moneys raised by the State, and credited with 
the expenditure therefrom on public works or other purposes. 


3. Inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finances.—A statement in some 
detail, covering the inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finances during the 
period from the inception of Federation to the passing of the Financial Agreement Act 
1928, was published in Official Year Book, No. 22, pages 379~80. Changes in the financial 
relations between the Commonwealth and States since the passing of the Financial 
Agreement Act have been described in issues of the Official Year Book from year to year 
(see also pages 788-792 and 820). 
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§ 2. State Consolidated Revenue Funds. 
Division I.—Revenue. 


1. General.—The principal sources of State revenue are :— 

(a) Taxation; (6) the Business Undertakings controlled by the State 
Governments; (c) Sale of and Rental from Crown lands; (d) Payments by 
Commonwealth Government under the Financial Agreement, Special Grants 
and Tax Reimbursement Acts, etc. ; (e) Interest on advances ; and (f) Miscell- 
aneous sources, comprising Fines, Fees, etc. 


Of these sources, that yielding the largest revenue for the States as a whole is the 
group of Business Undertakings, the principal contributors being the Government 
Railways and Tramways. Next in magnitude are Commonwealth payments under the 
Tax Reimbursement Acts, followed in order by Taxation, the Commonwealth payments 
under the Financial Agreement and Special Grants, and Lands receipts. Since the 
introduction in 1942-43 of the Uniform Tax Scheme, Commonwealth payments under 
the Income and Entertainments Tax Reimbursement Acts and, from 1946-47, under 
the Tax Reimbursement Act, have replaced revenue previously received from Income and 
Entertainments taxes. 


2. Revenue Received.—The following table shows particulars of the total amounts 
and the amounts per head of consolidated revenue received by the several States during 
the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. 


STATE CONSOLIDATED RBVEN UE. 








Year. | N.S.W.(a) | Victorias. | Q‘land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | Total. 
4 Li i 4 
TotaL REVENUE. 
(£?000.) 
] | ; 

1938-39 | 51,099 26,985 | 19,330 | 12,304 10,950 3,615 ) 124,283 
1946-47 72,781 | 37,359; 25,033 17,193 14,981 4,507 | 171,854 
1947-48 ' 86,082 41,728 | 26,820 18,843 17,711 4,816 | 196,000 
1948-49 .. | 96,082 46,842 . 32,079 21,845: 20,561 59740 | 224,049 
1949-50... 106,504 55:557 . 37,119 , 26,360 ' 26,018 7:077 | 258,635 
1950-51 .- 304,432 


: 128,298 | 63,546 | 44,723. 31,072 28,974 7,819 
i ; ; 





Per Hrap or Porvnation. 














£8. d. 
| l : 
1938-39 .. | 18 13 i 14 8 3/19 3 6 2013 6! 23 9 015 4 21719 5 
1946-47 .. | 24 II 3 18 6 5| 2216 3! 2617 0} 30 2 10°17 14 1] 22 18 9 
1947-48 .. | 2812 820 3 4/24 2 13 2817 9| 34 16 1118 7 11| 25 15 O 
1948-49 .. | 31 7 2| 22 3 4129 I 4! 32 16 10/39 7 G6 2r 8 oOo} 28 16 X11 
1949-50 .. | 33 11 6/ 25 12 0 31 18 3] 38 7 7) 4713 5,25 10 3132 5 4 
1950-51. fis 3 alee 8 2) 37 9 10, 43 14 0] 5014 3:27 3 9) 36 15 IT 
t ‘ t 1 








(a) See § x par. 2, page 799. 
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3- Sources of Revenue.—(i) General. Classifying the revenue of the several States 
in the manner indicated in par. 1 above, particulars for the year 1950-51 are as followa :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE: SOURCES, 1950-51. 


















































| j 
Source of Revenue. ene) Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | Total. 
I 
TotaL REVENUE. 
(£’000.) 
Faxation (6). | 145547 9.315 | 51377 | 4,053 2,013 2,107 37,412 
Business Musee i : 
taking? 61,675 22,646 18,876 | 10,120 9,782 4! 123,103 
Lands ! 31545 + 1,167 2,087 | 308 615 195 7,907 
Interest (a e.i.) \ 630 1,860 920 1,290 889 874 6,463 
Commonwealth Pay: t 1 
menta— : 
Tax peunbutees ; : ; 
ments : 30,363 17,446 12,273 | 6,468 6,169 ! 2,388 ° 75,107 
, Other(c) + 91426 7,064 3,200 ; 6,909 7,372 1,471 35.442 
Miscellaneous a ae 8,112 4,048 7,990 | 1,924 2,134 | 780 78,988 
| 
i i 
Total ais 128,298 | 63,5546 '| 44,723 | 31,072 28,9074 | 7,819 304,432 
1 i , 
Per Heap or Porunation. 
(£ s. d.) 
Taxation (6) ate 4 810 ' 4 3 3 410 2/| 5§ 14 0 310 6 767 410 § 
Business ‘Under- H 
takings -.}18 16 9} 10 2 6115 16 sli 4 8 172 5 © 0 4 1417 7 
“Lands a x xr 8 o10 5 Im 0: o 8 8 ri 6 013 6' O19 2 
Interest (n.e.l.) ei o 310| 016 7] 015 5/1 116 3 Iir 2 3 030 o1r5 7 
-Commonwealth Pay- | ; 
ments— 4 ' 
Tax Reimburse- } ! ' 
ments a 9 5 6 716 o| 10 5 9 9 2 0! 1016 0 8 6 0 9 1 7 
Other (c) 7 217 7! 3 3 2} 213 8! 914 4] 1218 © 5 24° 4 5 8 
Misceliaueous oi 29 7 116 3 113 | 214 1 314 8 214 2! 2 511% 
{ 
t 
Totut = [39 3 9|28 8 2137 9 10 | 43 14 Of} 5014 3127 3 9 | 36 15 It 
(a) See § 1 par. 2, page 779. (6) In all States certain taxation collections are not paid into 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. For total! collections see next page. (c) Includes payments under 


Financial Agreement, Special Grants and Prices Control Reimbursement Grants. 


In comparing the revenue of the States, it should be borne in mind that business 
undertakings which in ono State may be controlled by the Government are, in another 
State, controlled by a board or trust. For example, in New South Wales and Western 
Australia the tramway systems are controlled by the Government, while in the other 
States ownership is largely vested in trusts. Harbour and river services and water supply 
and sewerage are also controlled in some cases by the State and in others by trusts. AL 
the Tasmanian transport facilities are controlled by a commission. 


(ii) Revenue from Taxation. (a) General. The following table shows, for the year 
1950-51, particulars of all State taxation collections irrespective of whether such moneys 
have been paid into the Consolidated Revenue Funds or not. For thia reason the 
particulars hereunder differ from those shown in the tables relating to the Consolidated 
‘Revenue Funds and represent a comprehensive statement of all taxation collections by 
the Government in each State. In this and the succeeding statements of taxation the. 
collections have been grouped according to the nature of the tax rather than the method 
of collection. For example, stamp duties on betting tickets and bookmakers’ licences 
have been included under “ Entertainments Tax” instead of under “‘ Stamp Duties ” 
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and “ Licences’? respectively. Commonwealth payments under the State Grants 
(Tax Reimbursement) Act are included because these grants have replaced revenue 
received by the States from Income and Entertainments taxes prior to the introdaction 
of the Uniform Tax Scheme in 1942~43 :-— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION(a2): TOTAL NET COLLECTIONS AND 
COMMONWEALTH TAX REIMBURSEMENTS, 1950-51. 









































(£.) 
Tax. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.{ ‘Ta. | Total. 
t 
} ; i eee a 
Probate and Succession | ; : ' \ 

Duties +. «+ | 6,408,560; 3,442,487, 1,427,937, 996,719) 460,112) 268,288) 13,004,103 
Other Stamp Duties ++ | 4,988,445] 2,987,246: 2,052,415! 778,839! 889,223! 265,432] 11,961,600 
Land .. os es 2,476, 415,180; 373,879i 282,222] 179,700; 108,080) 1,361,537 
Income (Arrears). . oe 202,510! §2,523 75377 7ol, 7,481 20,863 291:455 
Liquor .. ae .. | 1,367,012; 780,166' 269,056 43,148. 171,374 95,395] 25726,151 
Lotteries ae ies ae ot +. : 210,750' ..  ' 4.) 1B 4,215,037] 1,425,787 
Entertainments (c) ae 1,498,148; 3,608,598, 246,020, 702,357, 244,411 130,159] 4,429,093 
Motor res . | 61302379 3,808,886 2,591,674, 1,458,854! 955,795| 451,486) 15,569,074 

joences (n.e.1.) .. “ 79:436 131 ae 43,244| 22,430 3,994] 

Other .. a i bs v2) |S 5394409 0,383, 46,538] 907,106 
i i ; oe 
Total + «+ 120,848,966 13,226,726 7,718,549 4.346,467/2,977,0641 2,358,734) 51,676,506 
Commonwealth Tax Re- , : ! ; ‘ : 
imbarsement (d) «+ [30,363,369 17,445,851 12,272,511: 6,468,266 '6,168,9451 2,387,722] 75,106,664 
\ 

' ( 

GRAND TOTAL ++ |5%,212,335 30,672,577 19,991,060 10,814,733 9,146,009' 4,946,456}126,783,170 
‘ t 

(a) In this table the particulars represent the total net collections from all eources of taxation 
irrespective of whether such moneys are paid to Consolidated Revenue Funds. (b) Includes Income 
Tax on Tatey eee £799.315+ (c) Mainly Racing. (d) Excludes £15,000,000 Special Financial 
Assistance, which was distributed as follows:—New South Wales, £6,250,000; Victoria, £4,750,000; 


Queensland, £2,000,000; South Australia, £800,000; Western Australia, £1,000,000; and Tasmania, 
£200,000, ‘i 


The table hereunder shows, for the year 1950-51, the proportion of collections under 
individual taxes to the total taxation revenue :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION: PROPORTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL TAXES, 
ETC., TO TOTAL, 1950-51. 




















(Per Cent.) 
\ 
Tax. N.S.W. | Victoria. , Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Total. 
. { t i i 
Probate and Succession Duties 12.51, 11.22 Feld | 9.22 5.03, 5-43 | 10.26 
Other Stamp Duties a 9-74 9.74 10.27 ' 7.20 9.72 5.37 9.44 
Land ae ae Ae o.or ! 1.35 | 1.87 2.61 1.97 2.18 1.07 
Income (Arrears) .. es 0.39 0.17 0.04 | 0.or 0.08 0.42 0.23 
Liquor .. .. a 2.67. 2.54} 1.34 0.39 1.87 1.93 2.15 
Lotteries ae aia 65 : a 1.05 oy ie 24.56 1.12 
Entertainments... att 2.92 ! 5.24 ' 1.23 | 6.49 2.67 2.63 3.49 
Motor .. an oe 12.31 ¢ 12.42 ° 12.96 13.49 10.45 9.13 12,28 
Licenoes (n.e.1)  .. si 0.16 | 0.43 0.40 0.25 0.08 
Other ee a 2-70 , 0.37 0.51 ae O7t 
i i 
s SS ue Oe bs See - {—- 
Total ae ag 40.71 43.11 38.60, 40.18 32.55} 51-73 | 40.75 
| i= aan rae ia = 
Commonwealth Tax Re- { : : ‘ 
imbursement .. ay 59-29 , 56.89, 61.40, 59.82 67.45 48.27 | 59.25 
ea reece eee 
GRAND TOTAL o% 100,00 ; 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 
{ ‘ i 
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Prior to Federation, duties of Customs and Excise constituted the principal source 
of revenue from taxation. Thereafter, until the introduction of the Uniform Income Tax 
Scheme, the most productive State taxes were the various Income Taxes, which, in 1941-42, 
included Unemployment Relief, State Development and Hospital Taxes. 

The total amounts and the amounts per head raised from all sources of taxation by 
the several State Governments, including amounts not paid into the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund and tax reimbursements received from the Commonwealth, during the years 
1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51, are shown in the following table :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION AND COMMONWEALTH TAX 












































REIMBURSEMENTS, 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Torta, NET CoLLEcrions, 
(£’000.) 
1933-39 20,263 | 12,023 | 8,646 4,199 3597; 14779 | 50,507 
1946-47(a) 27,107 | 16,713 | 10,667 51729 4,925 2,776 | 67,917 
1947-48(@) : 31,305 18,246 12,051 6,321 55726 | 3,102 | 76,751 
1948-49(a) , 36,290 21,490 14,220 7,661 | 6,581 3,670 ; 89,912 
1949-50(a) 41,915 | 25,051 | 16,356 8,842 7,669 4,216 | 104,049 
1950-51(a) | 51,212 | 39,672 | 19,991 —-10,815 | 9,146 4,947 | 126,783 
Per Heap of PoruLarion. = — 
Sage 
\ 1 j 
1938-39 che 85 6-64 ear-§ gay gay a | pa Boy & a 
1946~-47(a) 19 3 9 8 311; 914 5 8i18ir 918 2}to 18 1:9 1 4 
1947-48(a@) 10 8 3 816 4 '10 16 8 91310 Ir 5 IjIr17 0 Io I 8 
1948-49(a2) «Ir 16 11 10 3 5 I2 10 8 I1 10 4 1212 I /13 13 7 IN Ir 6 
1949-50(@) 13 4 4 IT 1OTO'T4 IL 3.1217 6 14 I O15 4 0 1219 7 
1950~51(@) | 215 4 3 16 0 2]17 4 0 15 6 6 


t5 12 10 33 14 3 re 15 
, J I 


(a) Includes Commonwealth Tax Reimbursement. 


(0) Probate and Succession Dutier. Probate duties have been levied for many years 
fn all the States, but the provisions of the Acts governing the payment of duty differ 
widely both in regard to the ordinary rates and those which apply to special beneficiaries. 
A table showing the values of the estates in which probates and letters of administration 
were granted is given in Chapter XVI.—Private Finance. 

The duties collected for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are as follows :— 


STATE PROBATE AND SUCCESSION DUTIES: NET COLLECTIONS. 











(£.) AeA ett eye ee 

; ' 

. 

State. 1938-39. | 1946-47. 1947-48. ' 1948-49. 1949-50. . 1950-51. 

wos ee ee | 
New South Wales .. | 2,364,124 3,689,983) 4,610,742; 4,871,876) 5,140,657; 6,408,560 
Victoria... «+ | 1,374,355 2,460,655 2,095,866 2,573,166! 2,611, ,019, 3,442,487 
Queensland. . +. 677,037] 943,332 1,072,386 1 »262,401) 1,372,437, 1,427,937 
South Australia a3 366,526) 553,420 583,543 772,360 824,936: 996,719 
Western Australia .. 123,798} 261,339 307,511  359,386' 405,005' 460,112 
Tasmania .. wi 94,669] 158,891 165,702 251,631: 246, 099, 268,288 








Total -. | 5,000,509, 8,067,620. 8 835,750 10,090,820 10,600. oe 13.004,103 
: | 


rears ae eae epee? 
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(c) Other Stamp Duties. The revenue derived from stamp duties (excluding probate 
and succession duties and stamp duties on betting tickets) for the years 1938-39. 
and. 1946-47 to 1950-51 is shown in the accompanying table :— 


OTHER STATE STAMP DUTIES: NET COLLECTIONS. 











(£.) 
State. : 1938-39. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
New South Wales .. : 1,286,124 2,135,637, 2,462,483) 2,809,202 3,9 79,100, 4,988,445 
Victoria. ++ 959,727. 1,335,406, 1,482,628; 1,655,893 2,376,726, 2,987,246 
Queensland. . -. | 610,110 948,271 I "087,688" 1,268,352 1,550,864: 2,052,415 
South Australia we 249,729 350,234 390,662: 436,422 636,792: 778,839 
Western Australia .. 274,995. 387,998 432,7971 500,745 672,690} 889,223 
Tasmania .. +. | 84,832 121,002 137,300, 158,135 208,558 265,432 
Total «+s 3,465,517: 5,278,548! 519931558) 6,828,749 9143%730)11,961,600 





(d) Land Taz. Aji the States impose a land tax, but in New South Wales the State 
land tax is levied on the unincorporated portion of the Western Division of the State only. 


The following table shows the amounts collected by means of such taxes during the 
years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


STATE LAND TAX: NET COLLECTIONS. 








( £.) 
State. ! 1938-39. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 

New South Wales... 2,154 2,180 1,966 2,243 2,360 2,476 
Victoria .. oe 482,336 382,599] 373,766] 370,547| 292,580, 415,180 
Queensland. . ++ 401,682 375,303) 372,383) 374,450) 368,335' 373,879 
South Australia -+ . 323,482. 286,481 284,503) 284,694, 282,634. 282,222 
Western Australia .. 114,623 I1I,920} 110,657) 131,783, 158,396, 179,700 
Tasmania .. Be 85,069 91,759 92,342 93,802 96,965, 108,080 

| | 

| 
Total ++ | 1,407,346 1,250,242) 1,235,617) 1,257,519) 1,201,270, 1,361,537 








(e) Income Taxes. State taxes levied on incomes prior to the introduction of the 
Uniform Tax Scheme in 1942-43 were as follows :-— 


New South Wales—Income Tax, Super Tax and Further Tax on Undistributed 
Income of Companies ; ‘ 
Victoria—Income Tax, Special Income Tax, and Unemployment Relief Tax ; 


Queensland—Income Tax, Super Tax, Additional Tax and Income (State 
Development) Tax ; 


South Australia—Income Tax ; 
Western Australia—Income Tax, Hospital Tax and Gold Mining Profits Tax; 
Tasmania—Income Tax. 


Some details of these taxes are given in earlier issues of the Year Book. 


CUSTOMS 
DUTIES 
{91,900,000 


EXCISE 
DUTIES 
$73,100,000 


SALES TAM 
$57,200,000 


WOOL 
DEDUCTION 
£109, 500,000 


PAY-ROLL TAX 
$28 700,000 
SOCIAL, SERVICES 
CONTRIBUTION 
74,000,000 


INCOME TAXES 
268,000,000 


OTHER TAXES 
£16,600000 
MISCELLANEOUS 
£5,800,000 


. BUSINESS 
UNDERTAKINGS 
4 800.000 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION 
SELF-BALANCING ITEMS 
£52, 200,000 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND, YEAR ENDED 20™ JUNE, [951 
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INCLUDES DEFEKCE WORKS ANO seRicEs $79,560,200 


CAPITAL WORKS* 
t SERVICES 
{148,600,000 


PUBLIC DrBT® 
CHARGES 
{67,000,000 


CEFENCE SERVICES 
272,€00,0¢9 


WAR & REPATRIATION 
SERVICES 
£70,800,000 


SUBSIDIES 
£40, 500,000 


SCCIAL SERVICES 
£32, 700,000 


ALL OTHER 
£64,800,000 


PAYMENTS, 
TO STATES 
£:28,000,000 


BUSINESS 
UNDERTAKINGS 
257,600,000 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION 


SELF-BALANCING ITEMS. 


{58,200,000 


Sog 


TAXATION 
$37,400,000 


LANDS 
£7900,.000 


MtSCELLANEOUS 
25,600,000 


COMMONWEALTH 
PAYMENTS 
£ti0,500900 


BUSINESS 
UNDERTAKINGS 
£123,100,.000 





STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS, YEAR ENDEO 30 JUNE, I95! 
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When the Uniform Tax Scheme was introduced in 1942-43 these taxes, together 
with the Commonwealth War Tax, were discontinued, and the Commonwealth Income 
Tax rates were increased to raise the revenue previously raised by these taxes. The 
States are reimbursed by the Commonwealth for the revenue lost to them by the 
discontinuance of these taxes. Details of these reimbursement grants are given on 
pages 791 and 792. 

In tho following table total State collections of the taxes mentioned above are shown 
‘for the year 1938-39. For the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 the total of Commonwealth 
reimbursements and arrears of State taxes collected are shown. 


STATE INCOME AND DIVIDEND TAXES: NET COLLECTIONS AND 
COMMONWEALTH TAX REIMBURSEMENTS. 
(£.) 








State. 1938-39. \ 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
(a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (0) 


| ates: | 








f ' 
New South Wales 12,703,1 50'16,472,691 18, 540,934 22,021,712/25,489,859 30,565,879 


Victoria 


| 6,250,508) 8,860,000 9,967,499 12,098,479|14,303,484/17,498,374 

Queensland. . ; 5:608,603! 6,601,000 7,426,125 8,832,622/10,230,827/12,279,888 

South Australia . , 2,102,928) 3,458,000 3,890,250 4,630,083; 5,370,255| 6,468,967 

Western Australia .. | 2,338,616) 3,384,000 3,807,000) 4,494,632) 5,172,433! 6,176,426 

Tasmania er 787,396) 1,218,778: 1,372,533 1,067,021) 1,970,511! 2,408,585 
| : ; 


| oe 
Total ++ |29,791,201|39,994,469 45,004,341 53,744,547 :02,537,369/75.398,119 











(a) Includes revenue received under States Grants (Tax Reimbursement) Act 1946-1948. (0) Includes 
£5,000,000 received under the States Grants (Additional Tax Reimbursement) Act 1950, but excludes 
£15,000,000 received under the States Grants (Special Financial Assistance) Act 1951. 


(f) Motor Taxation. Motor taxation comprises tax and registration fees on motor 
vehicles, and licences of motor dealers, motor drivers and motor cycle riders, and public 
vehicles except when controlled by local government authorities. The following table 
shows the collections for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :-— 


STATE MOTOR TAXATION : NET COLLECTIONS. 














( £.) 
| | | 
State. 1938-39. | 1946-47. 1 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 

| 
New South Wales .. 2,762,678 2,937,588, 3,469,003: 3,957,563] 4,647,644, 6,302,379 
Victoria... .. | 1,913,689 2,093,747, 2,388,718! 2,647,318 3,178,859) 3,808,886 
Queensland. . ara 939:757 1,068,979, 1,242,086) 1,498,003 1,714,256 2,591,674 
South Australia os 715,944, 7371371, 795,283, 1,107,860) 1,266,800 1,458,854 
Western Australia .. 453053. 429,009. 691,242, 689,960) 827,676 955,705 
Tasmania .. ae 175,591! 280,690, 312,704! 355,024] 402,536, 451,486 
Total .« | 6,960,712! 7,547,384 8,809,036110,255,728 £2,037,771115,569,074 

. | 


Except in the case of South Australia, the proceeds of motor tax and motor 
registration fees are paid into special funds and the amounts do not appear in the 
Consolidated Revenue Funds. The total for Australia for the year 1950-51, £15,569,074, 
comprises registration fees and taxes, £12,216,825, drivers’ and riders’ licences, £1,090,045, 
and licences to operate, etc., £2,262,204. 

(tii) Business Undertakings. (a) 1950-51. A very large proportion of State gross 
revenues is made up of receipts from business undertakings under the control of the 
Governments. The principal of these are railways and tramways, harbour works, water 
supply and sewerage and electricity supply, and, in addition, State batteries for the 
treatment of auriferous ores are included for Western Australia, and various minor 
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revenue-producing services are rendered by the Governments of all States. For the year 
1950~—51 the revenue from these sources was £123,102,359 or 40.4 per cent. of the revenue 
from all sources. Details of revenue are as follows :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS, 1950-51. 


























23 (£.) Aa : 
Source. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.! Tas.(a). | Total 
! 
—— 2 she 
Kailways(d).. 49,447,738:C18, 797,703 18,875,882] 7,160,460' 6,970,696' . .. 101,252,479 
Tramways and Omni- | 
buses as 10,271,940 (d@) 199,194 a ate 673,716 ite 11,142,850 
Harbours, Rivers, 
lichts .. 1,955,074,(¢) 406,337 a 1,136,472) 441,059 a 3:938,942 
Water Supply, Sewer- 
age, Irrigation and | 
Drainave ae a 1,763,279. a 1,661,538] 1,319,755 a 4:744,572 
Electricity Supply at a | 8x2,721 ee - aka 4,000 816,721 
Other si ab 666,095 252 161,614! 378,834) -- | 1,206,795 
Total ac 61,674,753| 22,645,329 18,876,134! 10,120,084| 9,782,060 4,000'123,102,359 





a) Tasmanian transport services are under the separate control of the Transport Commission. 
(b) The following contributions to Railways Revenue from Consolidated Revenue Fund are excluded— 


New South Wales, £800,000; Victoria, £1,789,670; South Australia, £2,600,000. {c) Includes 
electric tramways operated by the Railways Department. (d) Tramway contribution to Consolidated 
Revenue. (e) Includes Harbour Trust Fund contribution, £274,860. 


(b) 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. The total revenue from Business Undertakings 
and the revenue per head in each State is shown in the following table for the years 
1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS. 




















Year. N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tas. rs. | Total. 
Totat REVENUE. 

(£’000.) 
1938-39 .. | 24,676 { 11,649 7642 | 45957 | 5,033 |.@) 511 | 55,068 
1946-47 .. 37,838 16,473 10,550; 6,901 5,953 3 77,718 
1947-48 .. | 46,207 | 19,131 | 10,956 | 72434 6,701 9] 90,438 
1948-49 .. | 49,974 | 20,457 | 14,909 8,389 7,728 6 | 101,463 
1949-50 .. | 50,879 | 23,834 | 15,460 9,133 8,822 4 | 108,132 
1950-51... 61,675 22,646 18,876 | 10,120 9,782 4 | 123,103 

Per Hap or Porvnation. , 

: (£ s. d.) 
1938-39 .. 9 0 5| 6 2 6 7Ir 7] 8 6 6 12 Xr 4(a)l2 3 Of 719 3 
1946-47 .. |1215 6 8 ££ 7|/ 912 3) 1015 6 1119 7 9 O 3/10 6 1 
1947-48 .. |15 7 5| 8 15 3] 9317 O rr 8 Of 13 3 4 9 O Bir 8 
1948-49 .. | 16 6 3) 9 13 7/13 2 9} 12 12 3] 14 16 9, oo 613 I 3 
1949-50 .. | 16 O ro} TO 19 & 13 5 10/13 6 o| 16 3 4 0 © 413 9 10 
1950-51 .. | 18 16 Qf IO 2 €{15 16 5/14 4 € 17 2 5 0 O 4114 17 7 





(a) Includes Tasmanian transport services which were subsequently placed under the control of the 
Transport Commission. 

In the table below particulars of total State revenue from Business Undertakings 
for the various types of undertakings are shown for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 
1950-51 :— 

STATE REVENUB FROM BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS. 














( £7008.) 
, 1 
Source. - 1938-39. : 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
i 1 ci 
Railways, Tramways | f | | 
and Omnibuses .. 48,154 70,142 82,264! 92,321 98,289, 112,396 
Harbour Services... 2,357: 2,623 2,912 3,257, 3,627 3,939 
Water Supply, Sewer- | ; ' 
age, Irrigation and | | 
Drainage s 2,543 3,360 3,560) 3,950, 4,338 45745 
Other es as 2,014' 1,593) 1,702, 1,935: 1,878 2,203 
Total oe 55,068. 77,718 90,438| 101,463: 108,132] 123,103 
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(iv) Lands. The revenue from the sale and rental of Crown lands has, with few 
exceptions, been treated from the earliest times as forming part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Funds, and has been applied to meet ordinary expenses. The following table 
shows the revenue from sales and rentals of Crown lands for the year 1950-51 :— 


STATE LAND REVENUE, 1950-51. 























( £.) 
Source. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W.Anst. | Tas. Total. 
Sales .. | 84,136 | 87,455 + 53,980 | 38,778 ; 3,001 | 267,350 
Conditional i 
Purchases |: 418,617 es 7 4,867 | 160,772 8,916 | 593,172 
Rentals .. {2,417,090 | 196,875 |1,430,982 248,705 | 113,65t | 74,892 |4,482,195 
Forestry .. | 589.368 | 821,365 | 551,738 ee 286,376 | 104,425 |2,353,272 
Other ca 36,218 61,564 | 104,542 15,652 | 3,527 | 221,503 
Total .. (3,545,429 |1,167,259 }2,087,262 307,552 | 615,229 | 194,761 |7,917,492 








The total land revenue for all States for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 
respectively was :—£4,144,000, £5,190,000, £6,196,000, £6,476,000, £7,004,000, £7,917,000. 

(v) Commonwealth Payments. Commonwealth Payments to the States represent 
a considerable proportion of the States’ Revenue. In 1950-51 the total amount (excluding 
sundry minor items) paid to the Consolidated Revenue Funds of the States was 
£110,548,629 (36.3 per cent.). This was made up of the contribution towards interest on 
States’ debts under the Financial Agreement, £7,584,912, special grants to the States of 
South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, £12,175,000, Prices Control Reimburse- 
ment, £682,053, Special Financial Assistance, £15,000,000, and Tax Reimbursement 
Grants, £75,106,664. Thelatteritem has been included under the State taxation above 
as it is paid to the States as a reimbursement for vacating the field of income taxation. 


In addition to these, the States receive a number of other payments which are paid 
to Trust Funds. The main items in this class are the contribution towards the sinking 
fund on States’ debts (£2,241,106 in 1950-51) paid to the National Debt Sinking Fund 
and grants for Commonwealth Aid Roads (£13,542,537 in 1950-51) paid to State Trust 
Funds. 

More detailed information concerning Commonwealth payments to the States is 
given under part A of this Chapter, (§ 2, Division IV., page 788). 

(vi) Interest and Miscellaneous. In addition to the foregoing, there are in each State 
several miscellaneous sources of revenue, including such items as interest, fines, fees, etc. 
In 1950-51 interest, mainly from loans to local governing bodies, on public account 
balances and for Soldier Land Settlement supplied £6,462,672, whilst ‘‘ Miscellancous ” 
revenue, which includes fines of the courts and fees for services, amounted to £18,988,807. 


Division II.—Expenditure. 


1. General.—The principal heads of State expenditure from Consolidated Revenue 
Funds are :— 


(a) Interest, sinking fund and exchange charges in connexion with public 
debt ; (4) Working expenses of railways, tramways and other business and 
industrial undertakings; (c) Education; (d) Health and charitable expendi- 
ture; (e) Justice; (f} Pclice; (g) Penal establishments; and (h) all other 
expenditure, under which heading is included Public Works, Lands and Surveys, 
Agriculture and Forestry, Legislative and General Administration, Pensions 
and Miscellaneous. ; 


In earlier years the working expenses of Railways and Tramways were the most 
important item of State Governmental expenditure, but, for a period prior to 1941~42, 
Public Debt charges were the heaviest item. Since then, however, Railways and 
Tramways expenditure has again taken the major place. In the year 1950-51 the working 
expenses of the Railways and Tramways and Omnibuses were 37.9 per cent. of the total 
expenditure from the State Consolidated Revenue Funds; next in importance were 
Public Debt Charges, 15.2 per cent.; Education, 13.1 per cent.; Charitable, Public 
Health and Hospitals, 11.4 per cent.; and Law, Order and Public Safety, 5.1 per cent. 
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2. Total Expenditure —The total expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Funds 
of the several States and the expenditure per head of population during each of the 
years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown in the following table :— 


- STATE EXPENDITURE : CONSOLIDATED REVENUB FUNDS. 


! \ o 
Year,  N.S.W(a) | Victoria. Q'land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Total. 











Totat EXPENDITURE. 





(£’000.) ; 
1938-39 ..' 53,558 | 27,773 | 19,316 12,701 ——- 11,170 3,641 | 128,159 
1946-47 .. 74,031 | 37,354 | 25,017 | 17,253 15,029 |. 4,573 | 173,857 
1947-48 .. 86,204 42,282 26,914 1 19,156 18,062 5,I02 ; 197,720 
1948-49 .. 95,918 | 48,225 | 32,9029: 22,1301 21,378 5,845 | 226,425 
1949-50 .. 107,681 | 55,816 | 37,090 26,550 25,994 7,344 | 260,475 
1950-51 .. 128,265 | 63,889 44,625 30,842 28,814 8,066 304,501 





Per Hap or Porvunation. 





(£ 8. d.) 
7 ' 
1938-39 .. /1g 11 7 '14 16 8 le 3 3 ‘21. 6 10 a 18 5 ]15 6 5 18 10 8 
1946-47. .. |25 3 9 {18 6 4 2216 0 2618 10 30 4 9 ]I7 19 3 23 4 1 
1947-48 .. |28 13 620 8 8 j24 3 9 29 7 435 911 }I9 9 9 lo5 19 6 
1948-49 .. [31 6 12216 5 |29 0 5 133 5 54018 9 jar 15 9 |29 3 0 
1949~50 .. 133 I8 It |25 14 5 131 17 9 38 13 1 '47 12 z 26 9 6 32 911 
1950-51 .. 139 3 6 j28 11 3 37 8 2'43 7 7 50 8 28 O11 3616 1 





ee Se 
{a) See § 1, par. 2, page 799. 
3. Details of Expenditure—{i) 1950-51. The following table shows the total 
expenditure and expenditure per head for each of the principal items :— 
STATE EXPENDITURE : DETAILS, 1950-51. 





} : 
Particulars. N.S.W.(a) | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust, | W. Aust. Tas. | Total. 


| | t 
TotaL EXPENDITURE. 








(£’000.) 

Pablic debt (interest, 

sinking fund, ex- 

change, etc.) + 16,551 9,903 7,038 | 5,877 41927 1,935 46,231 
Railways .. ; 46,669 19,844 18,872 : 9.479 | 8,850 15 103,728 
ee and Omni- : 

10,881 sid Pa ey 772 at 11,653 

Harbours and Rivers, | 

ete. 1,109 154° = 707 « 185 | 2,155 


Water Supply, Sewer- 
age, Irrigation and 
Drainage ae 1,721: ie 1,344 1,072 tie 137 

Other ‘Business and ‘ , } a 
ae Deets : § ' 











takings . as 668 I 167 | 833 (0) 650 2,319 
Education. - 16,141 10,644 4957 31442 3,171 1,618 39,973 
Health and charitable 13,728 8,473 5,528 2,829 , 2,756 1,503 34,817 
Justice .. - | 1,417, 964 466 205 219 105 3,376 
Police } 35247 - 2,600 : 2,094 768 | - 765 357 9,832 
Penal establishments 980 329 125: 124 IIE 62 1,732 
Public safety . 2Ir- 215 174 28! 60 23} aI 
pe rceraes of previous , : : | pe ; ; 

efici c ah i ae : 474 I —-9 1,19 
All other eenaiee| | 17,331 : 8,374 | 5,372 | 5398 | 41275 1,894 42,643 

a a | 
Totat a 128,265 , ; 63,889 | 44,625 | 30,842 | 28,814 8,066 304,50I 
\ ' 

(a) See § 1, par. 2, page 799. (0) Transport Commission loss. (ce) Appropriated from the 

Commonwealth Grant. 
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STATE EXPENDITURE: DETAILS, 1950-51—coniinued. 





; — 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 





Per Heap oF PopuaTion. 























(£ 6. d.) 
Boole debt interes, | 

sinking fund, ex- { 

change, etc.) ve] o§. 0 ot 48 7: 518 0, 8 5 4; 812 6] 614 7 511 9g 
Railways .. Iq § I 817 5/1516 5' 13 6 8!1315 g 10 o I i210 9 
TrRErEY ‘and Omni- ! 

3 6 6 I7 0 1 8 2 
Harbours and Rivers, ’ 

o 6 9 or 5 , org ir o 6 6 ‘0 5 2 
Water Supply. Sewer- | ; 

age, Irrigation and i 1 

Drainage ite oS 35) I 17 10 117 6 o10 0 
Other Business and 1 | 

Tedusteial Paden: | ‘ 

Akings .. ae o 511} ad o 4 & I9 2 252 05 7 
Education. 418 7 415 21 43 1 4 16 10 5 1r 0 512 6 416 8 
Peat ond Charitabie 4 3 a 3 ; 91.412 8 319 7 4 16 : 5 4 6 4 4 2 
uatice =. ° ° 7; 0 710 0 § 9] Oo 7 07 4:0 2 
Police si 0 19 I0 I 3 3 rmg mr. rt 7 I 69 Io410 I 3 9 
Penal establishments o 6 0 o 211 o 21! 0 3 6 Oo 311 0 4-4 0 4 2 
Public safety or 4 o ri%e Oo 211 00 9 o2t oI 7 01: 9 
Se utione of previous : 5 Boe 

on aie ' O13 4 I 7 |-0 o 211 

All other expenditure 5 5 10 3 14 It | 410 I | 7 II 10 7 9 8 61 8 5§ 3 14 
' 

Total -» | 39 3 6] 2rr 3 | 37 8 2:43 7 7) 50 8 8.28 o 131, 3616 
i | 





(ii) 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. Expenditure for the years 1938-39 and 
1946-47 to 1950-51 is shown in the following table :— : 


STATB EXPENDITURE, 
( £7000.) 





Particulars. 1938-39. | 1946-47. 





1949-50. ' 1950-5I. 











1947-48. | 1948-49. 


Public debt (interest, sinking 
fund, exchange, etc.) .. | 40,158 

Railways, Tramways and 
Omnibuses (working ex- 
penses) : 


| 
40,322 |. 40,626 | 41,915 43,999 46,231 





38,138 | 62,505 ' 74,311 | 87,914 | 99,239 © 115,381 


Harbours and Rivers, ete. 680 1,241 1,332 1,609 1,789 2,155 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Irri- | ‘ 
gation and Drainage . 1,076 2,135 2,456 2,814 3,363 + 4,137 
Other Business and Industrial | 
Undertakings .. 2. | 1,035 1,184 | 1,467 2,318 2,340 , 2,319 
Education ++ | 12,639 | 20,671 . 23,964 . 27,778 | 32,786 . 39,973 


Health and Charitable 15,307 | 14,437 | 18,683 « 22,262 | 27,739 . 34,817 





Justice -- ! 1,323 1,828 | 2,075 ' 2,536 2,851 3,376 
Police .. «+ 35733: 5,174 | 5,987 . 6,906 | 8,257: 9,831 
Penal establishments a 646 | 965 | 14145 1,281 1,490 | 1,731 
Public safety : 297 538 | 565 644 657 | ql 
Reduction of previous deficits . : ; ! 1,012 1,196 
All other expenditure -. 13,127 | 22,857 | 25,109 . 28,448 | 34,953 42,643 


f 1 ' 
i 1 





i ier 
1 


Total M4 -- | 128,159 j 7730857 197,720 | 226,425 | 260,475 . 304,501 
! 
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Division I1.—Surplus Revenue. 
The following table shows for each of the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 
the total amount and amount per head of the surplus or deficit of each State :— 


STATE SURPLUS REVENUE. 


| xs = ie 2 


| 
Year. | N.S.W.(a) } Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 











Torar AMOUNT. 








- (£’000.) 
1938-39 .- | —2,459| — 787 14 —397 —221 — 26 | —3,876 
1946-47 .. | —1,850 5 16 — 60 — 48 — 66 | —2,003 
1947-48 .. | — 122] — 554 —94 —313 —351 —286 | —1I,720 
1948-49 .. 164 | —1,383 50 | —285 —817° = ~105 | —2,376 
1949-50 .. | —1,177 | — 259]. 29, —I90 24. —267 | —1,840 
I950-5I .. 33 | — 343 98 230 160; —247} — 69 








Per Hap ov PopuLarion. 











(£ a. d.) 
of | 
1938-39 .. |—o 18 lo 8 5 0 o 3'~013 4/-0 9 5|—-o 2 3/—-o 11 3 
1946-47 .. |-9 12 6 © O© IY O O 3-0 I 10/—-O III|\-o 5 2-0 5 4 
1947-48 ..|-O O10—0 5 4-0 I Bio 9 7/-9 13 IO|—-I I 10-0 4 6 
1948-49 .. Oo I Ij-0 13 1, 0 O 11|—0 8 7J/-1 II 3)/-o 710-0 6 1 
1949-50 ..|-O 7 5/-0 2 5: 0 O 6-0 5 6 O O YO]—O 19 3/—-0 4 7 
1950-5r .. | 0 0 3/-0 3 7 o xr 8 o 6 5} © § 7-017 2/-0 0 2 











(a) See § t, para. 2, page 799. 
Notr.— Minus sign (—) indicates deficit. 


§ 3. State Trust Funds. 

Jn addition to the moneys received as revenue and paid to the credit of Consolidated 
Revenue Funds, considerable sums are held by the State Governments in trust for various 
purposes. The balances of trust funds held at 30th June of the years 1939 and 1947 to 
1951 were as follows :— 


STATE TRUST FUND BALANCES. 





























( £7000.) 
en eg | 
At 30th June. | N.S.W.(a) | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
| 
es | aie ps ' 
1939 + | 15,684, 8,189 | 3,062 | 1,448 35744 530 | 32,657 
1947 +» | 23,753: 18,880 , 30,525, 2,352 8,081 923 ; 84,514 
1948 ++ | 35297 | 17,303 | 29,751 | = 2,855 8,639 | 7O9 | 94,554 
1949 ++ {| 29,559, 16,448 | 29,924 | 2,689 |- 9,380 609 | 88,609 
1950 ic 32,922 16,468 30,382 : 3,162 10,929 390 | 94,253 
1951 ue 43,169 18,725 33,907 | 6,184 12,090 360 114,435 
1 | 








{a) Special Deposits Account and Special Accounts. 


é § 4. State Loan Funds. 

1. General.—As far back as 1842 revenue collections were supplemented by borrowed 
moneys, the earliest loan being raised by New South Wales for the purpose of assisting 
immigration, at rates of interest varying from 23d. to 5d. per £100 per diem, or 
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approximately from 4} per cent. to 8 per cent. per annum. Australian public borrowing, 
however, is mainly due to the fact that the State Governments, in addition to ordinary 
adininiatrative duties, undertake functions which in other countries are usually entrusted 
to local authorities or left to private enterprise. Foremost amongst these are the 
construction and control of the railway systems. Loan moneys have also been largely 
used for improvements to harbours and rivers, and for the construction of roads, water 
supply and sewerage works. The State loan expenditure and publio debt thus differ 
very materially from those of most European countries, and from those of the Common- 
wealth, where such expenditure was very largely incurred for defence or war purposes. 
Aa shown above, the State debts consist chiefly of moneys raised and expended with the 
object of assisting the development of the resources of the country, and are to a very 
large extent represented by tangible assets. 


Statements relating to loan Expenditure are shown below for both ‘‘gross” and 
“net? expenditure. The gross expenditure represents the amounts disbursed during 
each year whereas the net expenditure represents the gross expenditure less any credits 
to the Loan Fund during the year on account of repayments of advances to local 
governing bodies, settlers, etc., the sale of assets. and transfers from other funds. Such 
moneys are credited to the Loan Fund in the year of repayment irrespective of when 
the advance was made. 


2. Details of Loan Expenditure.—(i) Gross Loan Expenditure, 1950-51. Particulars 
of the gross loan expenditure on Works, Services, etc., for the year 1950-51 are shown in 
the following table :— 


STATE GROSS LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, SERVICES, ETC., 1950-51. 
































( £000.) 
Heads of Expenditure. N.S.W. ios da Q’land. | -S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
a 
rupie Works and Services— | y 
ways oe ve 15,910 7,044 6,790 2,521 2,30 1,532 6,101 
Tramways and Omnibuses 1,185 ~ | ve "300 ee . ee ree 
Roads a oe 216 816 8 
Bridges ee - “3 aa ae 
Harbours and Rivers .. 1,031 60 4 695 506 477% 
ed and Lighthouses .. as os ie 532 { ok 
ater Supply .. oe 7,125 500 2,673 1,188 as 
Sewerage i he, 45t { 29 | ss 630 372 a } 12,968 
Leila Ae aed oo 5,099 uae | ag 5,000 3,296 55325 19,970 
ublic Buildings . 5,703 5 1,982 1,0. 8 6, 
Loans and Grants to Local ! C ae 3237 ” nies 
Bodies ie ere 38 138 +464 ah rae spe 1940 
Unemployment Relief 3 | 3 : ot 
fens oe . “3 sf a te bes 
ousing(6) ice es 1,232 904 | 270 5,722 a ,82. 12,952 
Other Public Works, etc. 502 337° ; 32 88 t248 oa67 
Primary Production— : | 
Soldier Settiement af 4,596 6,096 , Ag 4 ae 219 10,916 
Land for Settlement . ass wd { 569 71 18 8 666 
patos to Saree of om ry, me 26 shh y 281 308 
ater Conservation os > st 3 oo 
Irrigation and Drainage. . \ 3.401 a ; 757 { 327 333 SS \ 51045 
Rabbit-proof Fencing .. Pe 56, 3% {e) ore Pa 59 
Agriculture on 214 om p 148 es 13 +a 375 
toate Bank si ate 920 | a ae sed 920 
‘orestry A min 715 1,590 1,273 769 202 2 5878 
Mines and Mineral Re- | an? ae 
sources as fan 349 140 { 206 640 465 ane 1,800 
Other. . or -_ 226 160 | z { wid 2 ie 388 
Other Purposes .. 2% ee (d)3,695 an 250 890 we 4,835 
Total Public Works, Ser- Hl 
vices, ete., .. wr 41,1638 35,309 ' 17,698 20,601 11,404 15,200 141,380 


Per Head of Population | £12 11 é £15 15 9!) £14 16 9 £28 19 6 £19 19 2| £52 17 1; £17 it 9 
a t 


{ 





(a) Expenditure from Loan Funds and on account of Loans; includes expenditure from Loan Funds, from 
Treasurer's Advance Account, and from State Loans Repayment Fund. 


Commonwealth loans under Commonwealth-State Housing Agreements. 


to Settlers. {d) Includes Gas and Fuel Corporation shares, £2,551,000. 


(b) Exeludes expenditure from 
{c) Included with Advances 
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(ii) Net Loan Expenditure, 1950-51. 


net loan expenditure on Works, Services, etc., was es follows :— 
STATB NET LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, SERVICES, ETC., 1950-51. 


For the year ended 30th June, 1951, State 
































({ £000.) 
{ { : } 
‘ ' | 
Heads of Expenditure. N.S.W, | Vidioris, Qland. ! a W.Aust. Tas. Total. 
a | | 
' 
| ; i | 
{ i 
Public Works and Services— ‘ \ \ 
Railways 15,654 } 7,009 6,761 2,491 1,633 | 1,341} 34,889 
Trammays and ‘Gmnibuses 1,155 | ae ae 300 229 es 1,684 
Roads 777 
Bridges 154 lf “3 1} 616 | 90 ee 477 | 4,243 
Harbours and Rivers: 1,019 | 254 2 i} 503 { 582 H 
Lights and elapse es ) Be coches re | Pe : id 
greets Ans: ‘ 6 { a | 500 21996 pee \ 12,808 
Ww oat \ ‘i Pe 
Blectricity Supply eee | 5,020 , 1,250 as 5,000 3,296 55245 19,811 
Public Buildings 5,593 | 5,605 | 1,963 904 1,001 918 | 15,984 
Loans and Grants to Local ' | ' \ { 

Bodies 337 136 2,810 : —I -15 3,267 
Unemployment” Relief f ' | : ; 
Wor! , 43 34 : : —-r -7 
Howie (c) ! 726 | 717 145 5,111 ‘ : 4.413 | 14,122 
Other Public Works, ete. 493 328 ! —34 88 889 | 1,764 

Primary Production— ' i ; ; 
Soldier Settlement } 3,106 ! 5,182 —22 —315 . —122 7,829 
Land for Settlement oy : —9gI0 | 466 | — 206 17 —32 — 665 
ae to peter sect : -i12! 15 j —33 Fae 126 66 
ater Conservation ! ‘ 49 333 : 
Irrigation and Drainage. . ‘\ 3,000 739 { 281 175 1 4:577 
Rabbit-proof Fencing 20+ —8 (d) ue 12 
Agriculture ra | 2145 H -157 oe 10 67 
eens Bank Sect ze es 799 i oa en oy 
‘orestry ’ 7It I,114 1,273 17 202 31 3,789 
Mines and Mineral Re- , : ‘ : ; : 
sources - 347 129 192: 40 43 a 1,74 
Other oie: th 5! 79 , -33 | —11 | 2|.  —26 "236 
Other Purposes “(€) 3,467 | : 156 784 os 4,407 
H \ 
\ ' 1 
' Total Public Works, Ser- in: : i 
vices, etc., Expenditure ; 38, 149 | : 32,024 16,031 18,285 10 0327 13531 | 128,347 
Per Head of Population. . a 13 0, £14 6 4 £13 8 10, , £5 14 4) £18 1 6} £47 x Of £15 10 3 
j 


! 





(a) Expenditure from er Funds and on account of Loans; 


Treasurer’s Advance Account, and from State Loans Repayment Fund. 


cancellation of securities redeemed from Sinking Fund are not included. 
Commonwealth loans under Commonwealth-State Housing Agreements. 


to Settlers. (e) Includes Gas and Fuel Corporation shares, £2,551,000. 


fuaindea expenditure from Loan Funds, from 


(b) Credits arising from the 


{c) Excludes expenditure from 


(d) Included in Advances 


3. Loan Expenditure on Works, Services, etc., 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51.— 


(i) Gross Loan Expenditure. 


and 1946-47 to 1950-51 is shown in the following table :— 
STATE GROSS LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, SERVICES, ETC, 


Gross loan expenditure on works, etc. for the years 1938-39 








y 








Year. N.S.W. ae Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
a 
Gross Loan EXPENDITURE. 
(£’000.) 
1938-39 _.. | 8,789 | 3,218 35393 2,529 1,783 1,687 | 21,399 
1946-47 .. 9,102 vAeet 45532 5,305 2,231 2,056 30,337 
1947-48 .. , 16,241 | 11,013 5,822 5,607 3,031 3,463 | 45,177 
1948-49 .. | 22,960 | 12,727 7,118 75149 3,819 4,393 | 58,166 
1949-50 .. | 27,219 | 20,325 9,035 | 12,122 8,351 5,783 | 82,835 
IQ50-5I .. 41,168 353309 17,698 20,601 11,404 15,200 | 141,380 











(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. 
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State Gross Loan EXPENDITURE ON Works, SERVICES, ETC.—continued. 

T 
Year. NS.W. Vietoria, Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tes. | Total. 
a 
i 





‘ 





Per HEAD OF POPULATION. 





(£ s. da.) 
1938-39 3 4 3 Pia al ey altags eck alae al Gea a meek 
1946-47 3 1 5, 39 9 4 2 7 8 5 8 49 9 8 1 6 4 ro 
1947-48 5 8 o 5 6 5 5 4 8 BIT 519 2/13 4 7] 518 9 
1948-49 7 910 6 0 55 6 5 6 1015 OF 7 6 3316 7 779 9 
1949-50 8i1r 71 9 7 4 715 41713 Of 15 6 Of 2017 Of 10 6 8 
1950-51 I2 11. 6 15 15 9] 14 16 9] 28 19 6 19 19 2) 52 17 1/17 I Q 





(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. 


(ii) Net Loan Expenditure. The following table shows the works net loan expenditure 
during each of the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 7 


STATE NET LOAN BXPENDITURE ON WORKS, SERVICES, BTC. 





Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. 8. Aust. W. Aust, Tas. Total. 
(a) (a) 





Net Loan EXPENDITURE, 











(£’000.) 
1938-39 .. 5.408 2,290 2,041 1,226 . 1,636 577 13,178 
1946-47 .. 8,640 5,091 3579 3,628 2,043 828 23,809 
1947-48 .. | 15,129 8,786 4,718 3,805 2,537 2,634 | 37,609 
1948-49 .. 22,056 10,534 5,866 5,214 3,5€0 3,511 50,761 
1949-50 .. | 24,850) 17,869 7,910 9,968 8,105 4,880 | 73,582 
IQ50-5I .. 38,149 32,024 16,031 18,285 10,327 13,531 | 128,347 











Per Heap oF PopuLaTIon. 





(£ 38. d.) 
1938-39 .. Ir 6 1 4 (1 2 o 6 2 t 2} 310 31} 2 8 7118 
1946-47 .. | 218 4) 2 911) 3 5 3) 513 41 4 2 3} 3 5 I} 3 3 7 
1947-48 .. 5 o 8 4 411 4 410] 516 8 419 9 IO I 3i 4 18 IO 
1948-49 .. 7 4 0 419 8 5 3 5| 716 9] 517 2/13 I 9} 610 8 
1949-50... 716 8 8 4 8| 616 oO} 14 10 3) 14 17 O] 17 11 10} 9 3 7 
1950-51 .. | I 13 0} 14 6 4] 13 8 10/25 14 4) 18 I 6 47 1 O| 15 IO 3 





(a) Ses footnotes (a).and (3) to table ‘in par. 2 (fi) above. 


The four tables in this paragraph and paragraph 2 do not include particulars of 
expenditure on loan discounts and flotations, the funding of deficits, the retirement of 
treasury bills, and similar items of a nature other than works, services, etc. The aggregate 
net expenditure on those items to 30th June, 1951 is shown in paragraph 4 following. 
Summaries of the gross and net expenditure and repayments in respect of afl loan purposes 
for the years 1948-49 to 1950-51 are shown in paragraph 5 following. 
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4. Totat Net Loan Expenditure to 30th June, 195{.—The total net loan expenditure 
including revenue deficits, ete., of the States from the initiation of borrowing to 30th 
June, 1951 amounted to £1,415,830,000. The purposes for which this sum wes expended 
are shown in the following table :— 


STATE NET LOAN EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1951. 






































(£7000.) 
1 1 T 
Heads of Expenditure. N.S.W. | Victoria(a): Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
~ - | ‘ 1 
Public Works and Ser- | H 
vices— H ‘ 
Railways. . | 204,744 92,160 | 78,572 ° 43,050 | 30,615; 10,590 459,732 
Tramways and Om- : H 1 
nibuses | 12,940 ok & (b) 4,786 1,785 ae 19,511 
Roads and Bridges 21,076 ! 14,331: 8,80r . 3,922 3,183 \ 
Harbours, Kivers, . : 8,456 110,423 
Lighthouses 26,297 i 1,868 | 3,691 9763 : ae 
Water Supp 49,432 2,063 26,063 ' 13,754 ! S \ 
Sewerage. . Pe 42,115 | 276 ' Js 5,577 | 5,219 | oe if 744,499 
Electricity Supply... 8,820 19,089 or 10,500 9,643 20,271 68,323 
Public Buildings .. « 33,843 22,909 |! 14,390 6,808 6,377 5,262 $9,589 
Loans and Grants to | | : 
Local Bodies 2,511 2,091 | 24,886 7 87 235 29,817 
Unemployment ‘Re- . 7 i | 
lief Works . mA 16,122 13,147: he ae i (c) 332 } 29,601 
Housing (d) f 5,632 4,365 ; 4,045 16,426 786 | 4.973 36,227 
Commonwealth Ser- , ' ' i 
vices .. | 3,965 ' 524 1,283 | . . 51772 
Other Public Works | ; : | 
and Services ..: 5:775 1,684 | 2.917 1,020 2,238 4.369 18,003 
Primary Production— | \ ' 
Closer Settlement .. ; 11,679 bi {e) 968 1,006 75237 213 | 21,103 
Land for Settlement \ es 41,571 - 4:393 too 326 hes 46,400 
Soldier Settlement... | 15,279 22,826 | 773 6,813 3,518 | 1.721 50,930 
Advances to Settlers j 1,964 35764 II7° 1,630 2,060 } 463 9,998 
Water Conservation | : ' { 4,260 1,862 oy | 
Urrigation and Drain- ; 29,977 48 ! 35731 ‘4 ) 48,977 
age, lJ L 54599 3,548 2 
Rabbit- -proof Fene- { \ 
ing . 288 985 ; 128 (f) 340 fe 1,741 
Agriculture (g) ae 5,562 1,154 | 794 BH 4,070 5 bes H 11,580 
Agricultural Bank. a ny H 5,387 ae (A) 4,312 Va 9,698 
Forestry .. 3,032 10,005 5,338 1,352 1,387 1,422 22,536 
Mines and Mineral , | ! 
* — Resources oy 1,360 786. 2,585 2,415 5,086 ; or 12,232 
Other .. wide 930 1,540 2,341 743 199 | 270 6,023 
Other Purposes ote 89 (i) 6,693 123 (j) 35235 |(K) 10,925 | ; 21,065 
Total Public Works, ! 
Services, etc., Ex- 1 
penditure ate 454,000 310,676 ; 166,567 156,358 127,602 58.577 | 1,273,780 
t 
Other than Works, , 1 
etc.—— t 
Discounts and Flota- | y : ! 
tion Expenses . | 26,401 9,772 ° 10,791 | 3,270 5,948 2,050 | 58,232 
Revenue and General ; 
Cash Deficits | 38,948 11,055 | 5,826 | 8,730 12,115 25237 , 78,911 
Treasury Bills Be- ; 1 
tired on 2,857 | eH te ae 2,857 
Other 7 t. @ 2,050 | ia aS i 2,050 
t i foe na, 
i H | 
Grand Total .. | 519,349 331,503 | 188,091 168,358 145,665 62,864 1,415,830 
(a) Aggregate Gross Loan Expenditure, (6) Loans to Municipal Tramways Trust. {c) Not available 
separately. Distributed under various particular headings. (d) Expenditure from Commonwealth Loans 
under Commonwealth-State Housing Agreement has been excluded. (e) Under Prickly Pear and Land Act. 
(f) Included with Advances to Settlers. (g) Includes grain elevators, New South Wales and Victoria. 
(h) Includes Government Agency Department of Rural and Industries Bank, £2,680.000. (t) Includes Gas 
and Fuel Corporation shares, £2,551,000. (j) Includes £1,549,000 State Bank. (k) Tncludes Rural 
and Industries Bank, £5,674,000. (J) Contributions to Sinking Fund. 


The figures in the foregoing table show the amounts actually expended from loan 
fund, and differ from those shown later in the statements relating to the public debt, 
which represent the amount of loans still outstanding. The statement above includes 
all expenditure, whether the loans have been repaid or are still in existence. As in the 
earlier tables on net loan expenditure, allowance has been made, however, for credits 
on account of repayments of advances to local government bodies, settlers, etc., the sale 
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of assets, and transfers from other funds. In the.public debt statement, on the other 
hand, loans repaid are not included, and in the case of loans still outstanding, each is 
shown according to the amount repayable at maturity, and not according to the amount 
originally available for expenditure. 


5. Total Loan Expenditure, 1948-49 to 1950-51.—The following table shows 
particulars, in summiary form, of the total loan expenditure in each State during each 


of the years 1948-49 to 1950-51. 
STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE: SUMMARY. 







































































( £7000.) 
Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
1948-49. 

Works and Services— 

f Gross Expenditure « 22,960) 12,727 7,118 7,149 3,819 4393 58,166 
Net Expenditure ee 22,056 30,534 5,866 5,214 3,580 351K 50,76L 
Repayments .. 904 2,193 1,252 1,935 239 882 75405 

Other than Works, etc. (a}-— 

Gross Expenditure or 546 1,494 563 602 14 502 3,721 
Net Expenditure 26 546 1,494 563 602 10 491 3,706 
Repayments ats . a ao 7 (d) 4 II 15 

Total Loan expend 
Gross . 23,506 14,221 7,684 7,754 3,833 4,895 61,887 
Net .. 22,602 12,028 6,429 5,816 3,590 4,002 54,467 
Repayments 904 2,193 1,252 1,935 243 893 7,420 

1949-50. 

Worka and Services— 

Gross Expenditure ve 27,219 20,325 9,035 12,122 8,351 55783 82,835 
Net Expenditure 24,850 17,869 7:910 9,968 8,105 4,880 73,582 
Repayments... 2,369 2,456 1,125 2,154 246 903 9,253 

other than Works, etc. (a)— 

Gross Expenditure és r,184 2,819 288 7I 491 88 4,942 
Net Expenditure oe 1,184 2,819 288 54 485 62 4,892 
Repayments .. oe ei a va 17 | (b) 6 26 49 

Total Loan Expenditure— 

Gross oe . 28,403 23,144 9,323 12,193 8,842 5,871 87,776 

Net .. a oe 26,034 20,688 8,198 10,022 8,590 4,942 78,474 

Repayments .. o- 2,369 2,456 1,125 2,171 252 929 9,302 
1950-51. 

Works and Services— 

Gross Expenditure ve 41,168 35,309 17,698 20,601 11,404 15,200 | 141,380 
Net Expenditure 38,149 32,024 16,031 18,285 10,327 13,531 128,347 
Repayments .. 3,019 3,285 1,667 | 3316 1,077 1,669 13,033 

Other than Works, etc. (a)— 

Gross Expenditure— 
Discounts and Flotation | 
Expenses .. 2,745 47 22 29 2,843 
Revenue and General 
Cash Deficits 201 201 
Contribution to Sinking 
Fund ve oe 7 159 : : 150 
Tutal 2,745 47 150 22 29 201 3,194 
Net Expenditure— 
Discounts and Flotation 
Expenses .. 2,745 47 * 22 20 ‘ 2,834 
Bevenue and General 
Cash Deficits . 201 201 
Contribution to Sinking 
Fund an . .: r 150 } Nees 150_ 
Total .- os 25745 47 159 22° 20 2ur 3,185 
Repayments ; i fa (0) 9 9 

Total Loan Expenditure— i 
Gross . 43,973 35,356 17,848 20,623 11,433 15,401 | 144,574 
Net .. .- as 40,894 32,071 16,181 18,307 10,347 13,732 131,532 
Repayments 3,019 3,285 1,667 2,316 1,086 1,669 13,042 

(a) Includes exchange, discounts and flotation expenses, revenue and general cash deficits. (6) From 


Consolidated Revenue Fund. 





Information relating to the States Public Debt is given in part D. Commonwealth 
and State Public Debt (page 820). 
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C. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE FINANCE. 


1. Revenue and Expenditure.—(i) Consolidated Revenue Funds. The following 
tables show the aggregate revenue and expenditure of the Consolidated Revenue Funds 
of the Commonwealth and States for each of the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. 
In these tables the combined Commonwealth and State totals have been adjusted to 
exclude major duplications, but the separate Commonwealth and State figures are as 
shown in other sections of this Year Book. The items excluded from the adjusted figures 
include the following :—payments made by the Commonwealth to the States on account 
of tax reimbursements, interest under the Financial Agreement, Special Grants, Special 
Financial Assistance, Coal Strike Emergency Grants, Price Control Reimbursements and 
estimated payments of pay-roll tax by the States to the Commonwealth. 

















COMMONWEALTH AND STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS: REVENUE. 
1 
| ; Total. 
* Common: ! j 
Year ended 30th June— Ith. ° State. 
| =o 3 _ Unadjusted.| Adjusted. 
£000. ! £000. £’000. £m, 
1939 . 95,064 | 124,283 | 219,347 209.6 
1947 - | 431,256 171,854 | 603,110 549-4 
1948 - | 465,905 | 196,000! 661,905 601.3 
1949 | 554,377 | 224,049 | 778,426 | 706.6 
1950 . | 580,652 258,635 | 839,287 746.6 
1951 5 | 841,792 ' 304,432 | 1;146,224 } 1,032.0 
COMMONWEALTH AND STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS : 
EXPENDITURE. 
1 
. ; ' Total. 
’ Cc 7 
Year ended 30th June— SS palth State. : 
: Unadjusted,| Adjusted. 
|, eee \~£000. | £000. | £m. 
1939 R «. | 94,437 | 128,159 222,596 212.8 
1947 : - | 431,256 173,857 605,113 549-3 
1948 464,485 197,720 | 662,205 601.6 
1949 | 5545377 ; 226,425 | 780,802 709.0 
1950 .. | 580,652 » 260,475 | 841,127 748.4 
1951 : | 841,792 | 304,501 | 1,146,293 | 1,032.0 
' 











(ii) Loan Expenditure. 


The aggregate gross 


and net loan expenditures of the 


Commonwealth and States on Works and Services for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 
to 1950-51 are shown in the following table :— - 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE : WORKS AND 

















SERVICES.(a) 
( £7000.) 
Gross Loan Expenditure. | Net Loan Expenditure. 
Year ended 30th June— + ! 
Cealth) | State. | Total. | onthe) State. | Total. 

1 | . 
1939 + 3,913 | 21,399 25,312 3594 | 13,178 | 16,772 
1947 48,909 | 30,337. 79,246) 48,895 | 23,809 72,704 
1948 13,305 | 45,177; 58,482 | 13,1261 37,609! 50,735 
1949 14,492 | 58,166 ; 72,658 | —4,253 | 50,761 ; 46,508 
1950 42,098 | 82,835 | 125,533 ' 42,682 | 73,582 | 116,264 
1951 50,413 ; 147,380 | 191,793 | 50,383 | 128,347 | 178,730 

} | 














(a) Excludes expenditure on Ioan flotations, funding deficits, etc. 


(6) Includes expenditure on 


Defence, War (1939-45) and Repatriation Services. Excludes payments to National Debt Sinking Fund 
from proceeds of loan from International Bank of Reconstruction and Development (see page 838), 


NOTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates an excess of repayments to loan funds. 
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2. Taxation.—The following table shows the combined Commonwealth and State 
taxation, and the amount per head of population, for the years 1938~39 and 1946~47 
to 1950-51. Taxation collections by the State Governments which are not paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Funds have been included. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE TAXATION: TOTAL NET COLLECTIONS. 



































Particulars. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Net CoLiections. 
{£’000.) 

| I ! 

Commonwealth (a)— 4 : ‘ 
Income Tax : 11,882] 207,765; 232,900, 272,347) 279,654) 341,957 
Customs and Excise 47,633} 102,246; 115,605] 126,200} 143,883] 165,004 
Sales Tax 9,308} 36,265| 34,729] 39,029] 42.425} 57,173 
* Pay-roll Tax .. 13,647! 16,595! 19,803} 22,728] 28,721 

Wheat Tax and Export , 

Charge 5,500, 5,730] 18,086] 12,633] 13,353 
Wool Contributory Charge 4,497, 1,424 1,029 1,439] 44,844 
Wool Deduction os | ae = ay es 109,531 
Other .. F 5,288, 15,696] 15,430/ 14,399) 16,197) 16,604 

Total ed an 74.011 385,616 422,413} 490,813] 518,959] 777,187 
oT t 
State (b)— 
Income Tax ae 29,791 (¢) 530(c) 416)(c) 257]{c) 267 j(c) 201 
Other .. : 20,716, 27,922) 31,747) 36,167) 41,515] 51,385 
Total ti 50,507) 428,453} d32,163|] €36,424] d41,778) d51,676 
Grand Total ‘os 124,618) 414,069] 454,576] 527,237| 560,737| 828,863 
Per HEAD or POPULATION. 
(£  s. d.) 
Commonwealth— . 
Income Tax els 114 32712 8.30 9 8134 18 434 14 10,41 2 10 
Customs and Excise 617 51312 O15 2 716 3 81717 519 17 0 
Sales Tax “1 6 I0' 4 16 5,4¥0ml5 0 1 5 5 5[637 7 
Pay-roll Tax : 116 42 3 6210 9216 639 1 
Wheat Tax and Export | 

Charge aye o14 8 015 0 2 6 §:11L 5 112 2 
Wool Contributory Charge 4 01200 390 2 80 3 75 711 
Wool Deduction eee os + ae -- 133 7 
Other, .. , 0 15 32 1 8 2 0 4,116 9,2 9 32 0 0 

Total An » 10 13 9j51 5 955 5 9 62 18 8 64 9 5193 10 2 
State— : 
Income Tax 46201501 100800 800 8 
Other .. 21911314 74 3 5413 15 3 76 4 3 
Total 7 6 1.316 0 4 4 6 413 95 4 36 4 11 
Grand Total 17 19 5155 I 559 10 067 12 1 69 13 3,99 147 





(a) For details see page 761. 


(d) Excludes Tax Reimbursements 


{b) For details see pages 802-7. (ce) Arrears of State Income Tax, 
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D. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT. 
§ 1. General. 


Under the Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth and the States in 1927 
the Commonwealth and State Public Debts were amalgamated and the Commonwealth 
Government accepted responsibility for the State Public Debts. The Commonwealth is 
reimbursed by the States for interest, exchange, etc., paid on their behalf and the debt 
is redeemed from a sinking fund to which both the Commonwealth and the States make 
contributions. Under the agreement the Commonwealth arranges for all borrowings on 
behalf of the Commonwealth and the States, and Commonwealth securities are issued for 
all money borrowed. 

In the statistical tables relating to Public Debt the units of currency for debt out- 
standing and interest payable, with the exception referred to below, are :—Debt in 
Australia—£ Australian ; Debt in London—£ Sterling ; Debt in New York—£ (converted 
from dollars at the rate of $4.8665 to £r). 

The totals shown represent the total ‘‘ face” or ‘‘ book” value of the debt without 
adjustment on account of the differences in currency mentioned above. 

In § 3. par. 5 only, details of the debt for the Commonwealth and each State are given 
in Australian currency. 


§ 2. The Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth 
and the States. 


1, General._—Full details of the Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth 
and the States are given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, pages 685 
to 690). In this issue a summary of the main provisions only is given. 


2. Australian Loan Council.—The Australian Loan Council was set up to co-ordinate 
the public borrowings of the Commonwealth and the States. It consists of the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth as Chairman and the Premier of each State, or Ministers 
nominated by them in writing. Each year the Loan Council examines the loan pro- 
grammes of the Commonwealth and the States and determines the total amount to be 
borrowed during the year. Borrowings by the Commonwealth for defence purposes 
are not subject to decisions of the Loan Council. 


3. Loan Raisings for the Commonwealth and States——Subject to the decisions of 
the Loan Council, the Commonwealth arranges for all borrowings for or on behalf of the 
Commonwealth or any State, and for all conversions, renewals, redemptions, and 
consolidations of the Public Debts of the Commonwealth and of the States. 

If the Loan Council unanimously decides, however, a State may borrow outside 
Australia in the name of the State, and may issue securities for the amount so borrowed. 
The Commonwealth then guarantees that the State will fulfil all its obligations to bond- 
holders in respect of the money so borrowed and the money is deemed to be borrowed. 
by the Commonwealth for and on behalf of the State. 

Subject to any maximum limits decided upon by the Loan Council for interest, 
brokerage, discount and other charges, the Commonwealth or any State may— ; 

(i) Borrow within its own territory, for any purpose, money from any authorities, 
bodies, funds or institutions (including Savings Banks) constituted or 
established under Commonwealth or State law or practice ; 

(ii) Borrow from the public by means of counter sales of securities ; and 

(iii) Use any available public moneys. 
However, any securities issued for money so borrowed or used must be Commonwealth 
securities on terms approved by the Loan Council. 

4. Taking over of State Public Debts ——The Commonwealth took over on Ist July, 
1929— 

(a) the balance then unpaid of the gross public debt of each State existing on 
30th June, 1927; and 

(6) all other debts of each State existing on rst July, 1929 for money borrowed 
by that State deemed by the Agreement to be money borrowed by the 
Commonwealth for and on behalf of the State, 
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and in respect of these debts assumed, as between the Commonwealth and the States, the 
liabilities of the States to bond holders. 


5. Transferred Properties—-In respect of State properties transferred to the 
Commonwealth under Section 85 of the Constitution, the States; as from 1st July, 1929, 
were discharged from any liability in respect of principal, interest or sinking fund on so 
much of the debts bearing interest at 5 per cent. per annum, taken over by the 
Commonwealth, as amounted to the agreed value of these properties, namely £10,924,323. 


6. Payment of Interest.—Tor a period of 58 years from 1st July, 1927 the Common- 
wealth agreed to contribute the sum of £7,584,912 each year towards the interest payable 
on the State debts. The balance of the interest payable on the State debts is paid to the 
Commonwealth by the States. 


7. Sinking Fund.—(i) State Public Debt existing at 30th June, 1927. A-sinking fund 
at the rate of 7s. 6d. per annum for each £100 of the net public debts of the States existing 
on 30th June, 1927, and conversions thereof, was established under the terms of the 
Agreement. The Commonwealth contributes annually from revenue 2s. 6d. per cent. 
on the net public debts of the States existing at 30th June, 1927 and each State contributes 
annually 5s. per cent. on the net public debt of such State at 30th June, 1927. The 
payments of the Commonwealth and of all States except New South Wales will continue 
for a period of 58 years from 1st July, 1927, and those of New South Wales for a similar 
period from ist July, 1928. 


(ii) New Borrowings. On new borrowings after 1st July, 1927 (except those for 
redemptions or conversions, or funding a State deficit) a sinking fund at the rate of Ios. 
per cent. per annum was established and the State and the Commonwealth contribute 
from revenue equal shares for a period of 53 years from the date of raising. (New South 
Wales did not commence sinking fund contributions in respect of new loans raised in the 
financia) year 1927-28 until 1st July, 1928.) 


(iii) Loans raised to meet a Revenue Deficit. In respect of any loan (except any of 
the loans referred to in par. (iv) below) raised after 30th June, 1927 by a State to meet 
a revenue deficit accruing after that date, no sinking fund contribution is made by the 
Commonwealth, but the State makes a sinking fund contribution at the rate of not less 
than 4 per cent. per annum of the loan for a period sufficient to provide for the redemption 
of the loan, the contributions being deemed to accumulate at the rate of 44 per cent. per 
annum compound interest. 


(iv) Loans raised to meet Revenue Deficits between 30th June, 1927 and 1st July, 1935. 
In respect of loans raised by a State or by the Commonwealth on behalf of a State, on the 
security of Commonwealth Treasury Bills, to meet a revenue deficit accruing after 30th 
June, 1927 and before ist July, 1935, special contributions are payable. Details of 
these contributions are given in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 688 and 689. 


(v) National Debt Commission. The sinking funds established are controlled by the 
National Debt Commission which may arrange with any State to act as its agent in 
connexion with payments due to bond holders. Except where the conditions relating 
to sinking funds, redemption funds, and funds of a like nature held by a State on 30th 
June, 1929, precluded such transfer, all such funds were transferred to the National 
Debt Commission. 

(vi) Operation of Sinking Fund. Sinking fund contributions made in respect of the 
debts of a State, and funds of that State transferred to the National Debt Commission, 
are not accumulated but must be applied, whenever expedient, to the redemption and 
repurchase of loan securities. When such a loan security is repurchased or redeemed by 
the National Debt Commission, it is cancelled, and the State, in addition to sinking fund 
contributions otherwise payable, pays a further annual sinking fund contribution at the 
rate of 44 per cent. on the face value of the cancelled security. 


(vii) Oversea Debt. Sinking fund contributions in respect of oversea debt shall be 
calculated at the mint par of exchange prevailing on ist July, 1927. 
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8. Borrowing by Semi-Governmenta!l Authorities—It was realized at the inception 
of the Loan Council that, in the interests of co-ordinated borrowing, the Council should be 
advised of borrowings of large amounts by semi-governmental authorities. In May, 1936, 
all resolutions passed by the Loan Council in connexion with semi-governmental borrowings 
were consolidated into one set of rules, which superseded all previous resolutions. This 
set of rules is regarded as the ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement ”, and provides, inter alia, for the 
submission of annual loan programmes in respect of semi-governmental authorities 
proposing to raise £100,000 or more in a year, for the consideration of such programmes 
in conjunction with the loan programme of the Government concerned, and for the 
fixing of the terms of individual semi-governmental loans coming within the scope of the 
annual programme. 


§ 3. Commonwealth and State Public Debt Outstanding. 

1. Public Debt and Annual Interest Payable at 30th June, 1951.—In the following 
table details are given of the Commonwealth and State Public Debt and annual interest 
payable at 30th June, 1951. 

COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE 
AT 30th JUNE, 1951. 


















































| Maturing {n— 
Particulars. i} 7 Total. 
Australia. London. | New York. 
Dest. 
j : 
Commonwealth Debt— £A.’000. £ Stg.’ooo. £’000. £’000,. 
War (1914-18) Debt(a)— j ‘ 
Stock and Bonds 148,888 8,333 | 157,221 
War and Peace Savings Certificates and { f 
Stamps and War Gratuity Bonds 139 , os i 139 
Total War (1914-18) Debt.. 149,027 | 8,333 ' 157,360 
War (1939-45) Debt— ~ eae 
Stock and Bonds aa ea 1,062,032 , 55775 ‘ 1,067,807 
Advance Loan Subscriptions a o- 1,027 » a t : 1,027 
Nationat Savings Bonds ae 1,792 | \ 1,792 
War Savings and Savings Certifieates 48,115 48,115 
War Savings Stamps .. : 136 136 
National Savings Stamps Celi 19: ' 19 
Treasury Bills, Internal oe | 278,000 ‘ 278,000 
Treasury Bills, Public.. . | 108,280 | 108,280 
i 
| | 
Total War (1939-45) Debt. . “+ 1,499,401 5,775 1,505,176 
" ‘ 
Works ene Med Purposes— | |, : 
Stock and Bonds oe IXI1,451 8,74 15,521 : 
Treasury Bills and Debentures . os we i Sas . ‘ = ‘ vas 
Treaaury Bills, Internal ae 10,810 + : } At 10,810 
International Bank Dollar Loan F ae 1,862 1,862 
Total Works and Other Purposes : 122,261 49,969 17,383 189,613 
i ‘ H y 
t ' H ! 
Total Commonwealth Debt ++ | 1,770,689 ; 64,077 | 17,383 1,852,149 
' i ‘ 
ee Debt— 
tock and Bonds oe y 851,6. 6 ; 
Debentures... aane ; a ea eee ce bat 
Treasury Bills and Debentures—Short-term oe 22,868 + 22.368 
Treasury Bills, Public .. 2,400 | A ' 2,400 
Balance of Debts of States taken over by ' : 
Commonwealth and aan re pies by H : 
State Securities . sd ‘ 7,496 | 7,496 
t 
Total State Debt.. ‘s 893,611 { 290,516 24,21E ' 1,208,338 
' 
Grand Total Commonwealth and i 
State Debt .. . ++ | 2,664,300 3545593 41,594 | 3,060,487 
i 








(a) See footnote (a) page 823. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND ANNUAL INTEREST 
PAYABLE AT 30th JUNE, 1951—continued. 








Maturing in— 





Particulars. Total. 


Australia. London. New York. 





“Desr Pes Heap or Popuation. 





£8 da £ 8. d. 
(Aust.) (Stg.) 
Commonwealth Debt— 














War (1914-18) Debt(a) .. sie se 1713 6 °19 9 — 18 13 3 

War (1939-45) Debt o- ace eo 177 16 8 013 9 ae 178 10 5 

Works aod Other Purposes is oe 14 10 0 5 18 6 | 2 1 3 229 9 

Total Commonwealth Debt . 210 0 2 712 0 2 I 3} 21913 § 

Total State Debt.. oe ae vs 106 10 2 34 12 6} 217 9 1440 5 
Grand Total Commonwealth and State 

Debt .. as oe ee 315 19 IL 42 E52, 418 8 362 19 9 








ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE. 














- £Aust. £ Stg. £ & 
Commonwealth Debt— 

War (1914-18) Debt (a) “ a 45791,774 251,611 a 5,043,385 
War (1939-45) Debt S au ite 38,053,127 231,000 a 38,284,127 
Works and Other Purposes ae oe 3,600,197 1,654,335 762,240 6,016,772 
Total Commonwealth Debt Bis 46,445,098 2,136,946 762,240 | 49,344,284 
Total State Debt ai Se «. | 27,171,696 9,032,134 896,253 | 37,100,083 

Grand Total Commonwealth and State ; 
Debt .. a oe a¢ 73,616,794 | 11,169,080 1,658,493 | 86,444,367 





AnnvuaL Inrerest PayasLteE Per Heap or Popunation. 





£8. d. & os. d. 
: (Aust.) (Stg.) 
Commonwealth Debt— 








War (1914-18) Debt (a) oe act, oIr 4 00 7 ae O Ir rr 

War (1939-45) Debt ae is ie 410 3 o 0 7 ae? 4 10 10 

Works and Other Purposes ac as o 8 7 Oo 311 o 110 O14 4 

Total Commonwealth Debt we 5 10 2 os 1 o 110 517 1 

Total State Debt we a te 3°49 rx 6 o 2 2 4 8 § 
Grand Total Commonwealth and State ‘ 

Debt .. ats oh 3 8 14 8 1 6 6 oO 31r 0 § x 





. 


AVERAGE Rate or InTEREST PAYABLE. 








ae if £ ns a} £84, £8. d. 
us! 5 
a ae er ? on) 
War (1914-1 ebt (a) o . 3.4 7 3.0 5 +. 
War (1939-45) Debt on ah ae 210 9 4 00 nv : 16 i 
Works and Other Purposes bis ar 218 11 3 6 3 47 8 3 3 6 
Total Commonwealth Debt ais 212 6 3 6 8 | 47 8 213 4 
Total State Debt a os ss 3 010 3 22 314 0 305 5§ 
Grand Total Commonwealth and State 
Debt .. ‘ese he Ne 215 4 3 30 319 9 216 6 





(a) Excludes War (1914-18) Debt due to United Kingdom Gove: t 
of this debt and interest thereon (£3,919,774) were suspended in eee Seige s220): Repayment 
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2. Public Debt and Annual Interest Payable, 1939 and 1947 to 1951.—In the following 
table details are given of the Public Debt and Annual Interest Payable at 30th June, 


1939 and 1947 to 1951 :— 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE 
AT 30th JUNE. 





1939. | 1947. 


7 : 






























































Particulars. | 1948. 1949. | 1950. 1951. 
Dest. 
Commonwealth Debt— | : | 
War (1914-18) ee } i ' 
Australia £ A.’000. 175,194 | 158,742 154,046 153,900 156,730 149,027 
London (a) “£ Stg’o00. 11,020 | 10,645 10,645 10,645 8,333 8,333 
Total War (1914-18) Debt | 
£000. | 186,214 ' 169,387 164,691 164,545 165,063 157,360 
War (1939-45) a 
Australia £ A."000. j . 1,531,532 1,508,195 | 1,485,877 | 1,493,476 | 1,499,401 
London .. “fs Sty.’ooo. | 53775 ; 5775 5:775 53775 5:775 
Total War (1939-45) Debt | \ 
£’o00. oo 1,537,307 - 1,513,970 | 1,491,652 | 1,497,251 | 1,505,176 
i 
‘ ‘ 1 
Works and Other Purposes—  { j : 
Australia .. £A2000.' 43,302; = 65,098 | 77,906 92,433 101,204 122,261 
London .. £Stg.’000.: 72,097! $3,285 52,991 52,741 51,378 49,969 
New York £"000. | 15,914 | 15,798 15,855 15,798 15,731 17,383 
Total Debt for Works, ctc. ” 
£’000. 131,313 134,181 146,752 160,972 168,313 189,613 
! i 
Total Commonwealth Debt— _ , é j 
Austratia .. £ A000. 218,496 ° 3,755,372 } 1,740,147 | 1,732,230 | 1,749,410 | 1,770,689 
London (a) £ Stg.’ooo. | 83,117 69,705 69,411 69,161 65,486 64,077 
New York £7000. 15,914 15,798 15,855 15,798 15,731 17,383 
Total Commonwealth Debt ‘ | 
£’o000. | 317,527 1,840,875 | 1,825,413 | 1,817,169 | 1,830,627 | 1,852,149 
State Debt-—— i j 
Australia .£ A.’o00. 485,179 | 568,141 611,763 666,873 750,108 893,611 
London .. & Stg.’oo0. 384,328 | 333,306 | 328,190 317,348 304,261 290,516 
New York - £000. | 28,265 24,802 ; 24,849 24,663 24,440 24,211 
Total State Debt £’oo0o. 897,772 926,249 | 964,802 | 1,008,884 | 1,078,809 | 1,208,338 
| 
Grand Total Commonwealth : 
and State Debt £’ooo. | 1,215,299 | 2,767,124 2,790,215 | 2,826,053 | 2,909,436 ; 3,060,487 
ANNUAL INTEREST PayaBLE. 
j 7 
Commonwealth Debt— | | 
ve eo) ets re . } ‘| 
ustralia ~ .000. 1950 | 5,978 | 5,657 5,657 5,750 4,792 
London (a) £ Stg.’ooo. 426 396 | "306 "338 rt : "251 
i | 
Total War trotgns8)) Debt ; : { 
£’000. 7:37 6,374 | 6,053 5,995 6,001 5,043 
Average Rate . % |£3 198. 3d./£3 158. 4d. (3 138. 7d.|£3 128. 114, £3 128. 9d.j£3 48. 5d. 
War (1939-45) Debt-— a =) 
Austraia £ A.ooo. | 39.474 39,942 39,667 39:773 | 38,053 
London .. “£ Ste’ ‘000. 231 | 231 231 . 231 | 231 
L 
Total War (1939-45) Debt t | 
£’o00. or 1 39.705 | 40,173, 39,808 40,004 38,284 
Average Rate .. % wk £2 Trs. 8d. a 138. Id. ie 138. 8d.|£2 138. 6d.|£2 ros, 11d. 
\ 











(a) See footnote (a) page 823. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND ANNUAL INTEREST 
PAYABLE AT 30th JUNE—continued. 
































Particulars. 1939. | 1947. | 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE—continued. 
Commonwealth Debt—continued. 
Works and Other Purposes-— 
Australia «.£A.’000. 1,394 1,893 2,293 2,726 3,003 | 3,600 
London £8tg.’o00. 2,978 1,776 1,768 1,741 1,695 | 1,655 
New York £’o00. 778 732, 697 695 693 762 
Total Debt for Works, etc. 
£’000. 5,150 4,401 4,758 5,162 55391 6,017 
Average Rate .. % 1£3 183. 5d.|£3 58. 7d.J£3 48. rod.jJ£3 48. 24./£3 43. 1d..£3 98. 6d. 
Total CommonwealthDebt ; 
Australia ..£ A.’o00. 8,344 475345 47,892 48,050 48,526 46,445 
London (a) £ Stg.’ooo. 3,404 2,403 2,395 2,310 2,177 2,137 
New York £’000. 778 732 697 695 693 762 
Total Commonwealth Debt 
£’000. 12,526 50,480 50,984 51,055 51,396 491344 
Average Rate . % \£3 183. r1d.|£2 14s. 1od.|£2 158. r1d.|/£2 163. 4d.|£2 168, 2dj£2 138. qd. 
State Debt— 
Australia .. ..£ A.’o00, 17,240 18,436 19,686 21,396 23,771 27,172 
London £ Stg.’o00. 14,963 11,293 10,737 9,983 9,506 9,032 
New York .. £’o00. 1,441 1,000 918 912 904 896 
Total State Debt £’000. 33,644 30,729 31,341 32,291 34,181 37,100 
Average Rate .. % j\£3 143. 11d.|£3 63. 4d./£3 5s. od.j£3 4s. od.|£3 33. 4d./£3 18. 5d. 
Grand Total Commonwealth 
and State Debt —£’000. 46,170 81,209 82,325 83,346 85,577 86,444 
Average Rate .. % \£3 168. od.jZz 183. gd.\£2 199. od.|£2 193. 1d4.| £2 183,10d.|£2 163, 6d. 








(a) See footnote (2) page 823. 





3. State Public Debt and Annual Interest Payable at 30th June, 1951.—In 


paragraphs r and 2 totals only of the States’ Public Debt are given. 


In the following 


. table the total debt of each State and the amounts outstanding per head of population 
at 30th June, 1951 are shown according to the place of flotation :— 


STATB PUBLIC DEBT AT 30th JUNE, 1951: PLACB OF FLOTATION OF LOANS. 





























Maturing Overseas. 
State. a era ihe Paes an Grand Total. 
| t ndon. New York. Overseas. 
Dest. 
£A.’000. | £8tg.’000. £’000. £’000. £’000. 

Now South Wales ” 328,354 122,943 10,944 133,887 462,241 
Victoria 201,151 45,296 4,486 49,782 250,933 
Queensland. . 117,047 44,324 4,786 49,110 166,157 
South Australia 111,847 34,797 1,744 36,541 148,388 
Western Australia 85,053 36,112 2,021 38,133 123,186 
Tasmania 59,159 73044 230 75274 575433 
Total 893,611 290,516 24,211 314,727 1,208,338 
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STATE PUBLIC DEBT AT 30th JUNE, 1951: PLACE OF FLOTATION OF LOANS 

















—continued. 
| Maturing Overseas. 
State, Motoring ta l Grand Total. 
: London. New York. eee: 
H 

Dest Per Heap oF Porunation. 

£ os. d. £ sd. £ os. d. £ os. d. £ 3s. d, 
(Aust.) (Stg.) 

New South Wales .. {| 98 19 8] 37 I 3 3 6 of 40 7 3 | 139 611 
Victoria... Ls 88 12 I0| 19 19 3 lig 6! 2118 g{1II0 Il 7 
Queensland. . -. | 9612 8) 3631 11 319 Of} 40 IO II | 137 3 7 
South Australia -- 1155 6 8| 48 6 6 2 8 6| 5015 0 | 206 1 8 
Western Australia .. | 146 5 5] 62 2 1 3 9 6] 6511 7/211 17 0 
Tasmania .. +» {172 9 3} 24 4 5 ©1510; 25 0 3/197 9 6 
Total +. | 10610 2] 3412 6 217 9] 3710 3}13144 0 5 








The following table shows, as at 30th June, 1951, the amount of interest payable, 
together with the average rate of interest payable, with separate information for London, 
New York and Australian maturities. 


STATE PUBLIC DEBT AT 30th JUNE, 1951: ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE— 
LOCATION. 





Overseas. 
State. Australia. . Grand Total. 
London. New York. Total. 








Annual IntTEREST PAYABLE. 





7 
' 











£A.’000. £S8tg.’000. | £’000. £’000. £’000. 
New South Wales | 9,806 | 3,746 368 | 4,114 13,920 
Victoria eft 6,211 ! 1,437 | 181 ; 1,618 7,829 
Queensland. . I 3,640 1,472 175! 1,647 5,287 
South Austrolia \ 3,394 1,062 71! 1,133 4,527 
Western Australia : 2,581 1,094 , 93: 1,187 3,768 
Tasmania .. oa I,540 | 221 8. 229 1,769 
| 
Total 27,172 9,032 | 896 | 9,928 37,100 
t i | 
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STATE PUBLIC DEBT AT 30th JUNE, 1951: ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE— 
LOCATION—continued. 





























Overseas. 
State. Australia. l Grand Total. 
London. New York. : Total. 

AVERAGE RaTE oF INTEREST PAYABLE. 

1 £ 6d. £ os. d. £osd. £sd. £ sd 
1 (Aust. (Stg.) 

New South Wales... 219 9 3 I 0 37 3 3 I 6, 303 
Victoria 3 19 335 4 I 0 3.5 0 3°25 
Queensland. . 3 2 2 36 5 313 1 3 7 1 3 3 8 
South Australia -) 3.0 8 3 1 0 4 I 2 3 2 0 3 10 
Western Australia ..: 3 0 8 3,0 7 41l 7 3 4226-3 3 1 2 
Tasmania ‘3 1 5 3°29 3 6 3 210 3°17 
Total Pa 3 O10 32 2 314 0 33 1 3 1 5 











4. State Public Debt, 1939 and 1947 to 1951.—In the following table the debt of each 
State and the amounts outstanding per head of population at 30th June, 1939 and 1947 
to 1951 are shown. 


STATE PUBLIC DEBT. 














30th June— N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 
- Dest, 

(£’000.) 
EFNet 
1939 . ‘ 359,844 | 179,698 | 127,503 | 108,887 95,473 26,367 | 897,772 
1947 . oe 362,028 183,096 {| 135,356 | 114,134 99,002 32,033 | 926,249 
1948 ue ae 384,078 188,946 138,694 118,852 100,275 33,957 964,802 
1949 oo - 396,493 202,883 144,125 124,720 102,916 375747 | 1,008,884 
1950 a - 425,289 217,413 150,662 133,174 109,550 42,721 | 1,078,809 
1951 Bs as 462,241 250,933 166,157 148,388 123,186 573433 | 1,208,338 





Desr Pes Heap or PoPpuLATION. 





(£ s. d.) 
y ! 
1939 ca .. 1130 18 7 | 95 13 3 |t25 4 11 |182 10 6 |203 2 4 [11K I 2] 129 3.12 
1947 . +. {721 5 9} 89 2 2 |122 6 9 {176 13 2 {197 © 6 {12618 g | 122 13 1 
1948 os -. 1126 19 I] 90 7 6 {123 0 7 {180 12 5§ /194 11 Ir [129 8 6 | 125 12 10 
1949 av +» 1127, 6 10 | 94 16 Ir j125 4 10 1185 6 © j193 4 2 |140 2 61128 xr ft 
1950 ate +. {131 17° 3 | 98 13 11 1227 5 § j190 3 7 }196 7 1 }152 18 3 132 7 7 
1951 ers -. 1139 6 ar jutro Ir 7 |137 3 7 |206 x 8 j21x 17 0 j197 9 6,144 0 § 
| 





In some States certain public utilities such as Tramways, Water Supply and Sewerage, 
Harbour Services, etc., are controlled by Boards or Trusts, which, in addition to 
receiving advances from the Central Government, raise loans by public borrowing on 
their own behalf, while in other States these services are controlled by the Central Govern- 
ments. Comparison of the debts of the States is therefore difficult, but on page 833 
figures showing the aggregate debts of the States, including these local and semi- 
governmental authorities, are shown for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1949-50. 


5. Public Debt and Interest Payable in Australian Currency.—In the foregoing tables 
relating to Commonwealth and State Public Debt the debt outstanding in London is 
expressed in sterling, and debt outstanding in New York is expressed in pounds converted 
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from dollars at the rate of $4.8665 to £1. This method of showing the debt gives no 
indication of the amount that the Australian Government would have to find to repay the 
debt. In the following tables the public debt and the interest payable are shown in 
terms of Australian currency throughout. Debt in London and in New York has been 
converted to Australian currency at the celling rate of exchange on 30th June, 1951. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND INTEREST PAYABLE AT 30th 
JUNE, 1951: AUSTRALIAN CURRENCY. 


( £A.’000.) 
Maturing in— 


Particulars. m Total. 
Australia, | London.(a) cae as 








DEBT. 
Commonwealth Debt— | 
War (1914-18) Debt oe .. | 149,027 10,458 ee 159,485 
War (1939-45) Debt .. | 1,499,401 7,248 te 1,506,649 


Works and Other Purposes 122,261 62,711 37,976 222,948 





Total Commonwealth Debt 1,770,689 80,417 37,976 | 1,889,082 














| 

State Debt— 
New South Wales o8 -. + 328,354 154,294 23,909 506,557 
Victoria. . ist a : 201,151 56,846 9,801 267,798 
Queensland ed + 117,047 55,626 10,457 183,130 
South Australia .. 1 111,847 43,670 3,811 159,328 
Western Australia 1 85,053 45,321 4,415 134,789 
Tasmania | 50,159 8,840 503 59,502 
Total State Debt | 893,611 364,597 52,896 } 1,311,104 

Commonwealth and State Debt-— 
Short-term Debt we ds 399,490 30,230 ae 429,720 
Other Debt ste Ss .» | 2,264,810 | 414,784 90,872 | 2,770,466 





Grand Total Sommensreetn and | 
State Debt : . | 2,664,300 | 445,014 90,872 | 3,200,186 
i 4 





AwnnvuaL InreREst PAYABLE. 




















Commonwealth Debt— 
War (1914-18) Debt ss ke 4,792 316 a 5,108 
War (1939-45) Debt of Si 38,053 290 os 38,343 
Works and Other Purposes 2s 3,600 2,076 1,665 75341 
Total Commonwealth Debt .. 46,445 2,682 1,665 50,792 
State Debt— 
New South Wales Si ie 9,806 45702 805 15,313 
Victoria. . : ai Me 6,211 1,803 397 8,411 
Queensland & re aA 3,640 1,847 382 5,869 
South Australia .. ie oe 3,394 1,333 155 4,882 
Western Australia i ar 2,581 1,373 202 4,156 
Tasmania nd os os 1,540 277 17 1,834 
Total State Debt ae 25 27,172 11,335 1,958 40,465 
Grand Total Commonwealth and 








State Debt = wa 73,617 14,017 3,623 91,257 
(a) Converted at rate of £ stg. roo = £A, 125 108, (6) Converted at rate of $2.2275 = £A, 1. 








STATE LIBRARY OF VICTORIA 
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6. Public Debt at each Rate of Interest.—(i) Commonwealih. The accompanying 
table shows particulars of the amounts of debt for Commonwealth purposes at 30th June, 
1951, at each rate of interest :— 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT AT 30th JUNE, 1951: AMOUNTS AT EACH RATE 
OF INTEREST. 














Maturing in— 
t 
Rate of luterest. | Total. 
: Australia. London.(a) | New York. | 
| 
| 
| | 
' ! 
Per cent. £A.’000, £S8tg.’000. | £000. | ~~ £’000. 
i 
{ : 
5.0 2 ee ee oe e 9,803 9,803 
| 
| 
4.25 Be tse 4a en a | (Bb) 1,862 ; 1,862 
4-0 bs - - - 5,775 i = 5:775 
3.875. e ce 37,497 Bs | 37,497 
3-75 . .: -- | () 7,543 6,951 | - . 14,494 
3.5 . + . . 5,974, 1,159 | 73133 
3-375 . . . 154 .- 3,308 | 32552 
3.25 = bs = 884,739 34,362 I,I6r { 920,262 
3.2391 oh se .. | (d) 32,100 i Ne 32,100 
3.125 oe et ae 304,967 “ ee | 304,967 
3.0 - 14,162 9,795 23,957 
2.8347. ne .. | (e) 16,015 a H a 16,015 
2.25 = Re ie oe (f) 470 | a 470 
2.0 (9) 74.966 |(f) 750 | . 752716 
| 
0.75 - -- | (2) 397,090 . an | 397,090 
Overdue .. me «. | (t) 1,287 se ee 1,287 
War (1014-18) Savings Stamps 4 an 1 ae | 14 
War (1939-45) Savings Stamps 136 oe £3 136 
National Savings Stamps... 19 aA ie 19 
Total Pe -» | 1,770,689 64,077 17,383 | 1,852,149 














(a) Exelades War (1914-18) Debt due to United Kingdom Government. £79,724,000 (rate of interest 
4.91667 per cent.) (2) International Bank Dollar Loan. (e) Includes Advance Loan Sub- 
scriptions, £1,004 ,000, (d) War Savings and Savings Certificates—7 years series. (e) Savings 
Certificates—5 years series. (f) Short-term Treasury Bills and Debentures. (9) Includes 
Advance Loan Subscriptions, £23,000. (A) Internal Treasury Bills,-£288,810,000 and Public Treasury 
Bills, £108,280,000. {i) Includes War (1914~18) Gratuity Bonds, £12,000 and War (1914~-18) Savings 
Certificates, £4,000. 
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(ii) States. The following table shows, for the States combined, particulars of the 
debt at each rate of interest and according to the domicile of the debt. 


STATE PUBLIC DEBT AT 30th JUNE, 1951: AMOUNTS AT BACH RATE OF 




















INTEREST. 
| Maturing in— ! 
Rate of Interest. Total. 
Australia. London. New York. 

Per Cent. £A.’000. £ Stg.'000. | £’000. £000. 
5.0 - I 45793 4:794 
4.0 589 : 11,546 ; i 12,135 
3.875 575233 | . 571233 
3-75 33,975 on : 33,075 
3.625 107 ' a . 107 
3.5 893 72,727 7,482 81,102 
3.4875 1,546 © + . 1,546 
3-375 “ . 5438 52438 
3.25 160,901 57,967 ! 6,498 : 225,306 
3.125 497,318 a 497,318 
3.4 4,066 os : 4,066 
3-0 37,819 91,015 128,834 
2.75 . : 15,949 ' 15,949 
2.7125: . 418 aa ! 418 
2.5 . 2 18,44! | 18,443 
2.325 ; 1,730 | ae 1,730 
2.25 . a (a) 21,377 21,377 
2.0 d 53,098 | (a) 1,491 54,589 
1.5 2,846 . 2,846 
I.0 ' 39,568 | 39,568 
0.75 (a) 2,400 2,400 
Overdue rai | 2 2 oe 4 

Total Debt .. 893,611 | 290,516 24,211 | 1,208,338 








(a) Short-term debt. 


The variations in the rates of interest payable on the public debts of the States 
from 1901 to 1951 appear in the following table which shows the percentages of the 
total debts in various interest groups during the years specified, and the average rate of 


interest in each year :— 


STATE PUBLIC DEBT: PERCENTAGES, ETC., IN VARIOUS INTEREST GROUPS. 





Interest Rates. 


Percentage of Total Debt at 30th June— 



































1gor, Igtr. 1921. 1931. 1939- . 1941. | 1950. 1951. 
Not exceeding 3 per cent. 18.0 17.9 10.2 | §.3 19.1 18.5 23.6 23.7 
Exceeding 3 per cent. but 
not exceeding 4 per cent. 78.5 81.9 45-4 | 17.2 62.4 63.6 76.0 75.9 
Exceeding 4 per cent. but 
not exceeding 5 per cent. 3-1 o.r 15.6 36.8 16.0 15.5 0.4 0.4 
Exceeding 5 per cent, but i 
not exceeding 6 per cent. 0.4 O.t 23-5 38.4 2.3 4 2.2 } 
Exceeding 6 per cent... .. ’ * 5-3 2.3 0.2 0.2 
' 
Total 100.0 100.0 7 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1 ‘ ' 
Average Rate of Interest t t 
Payable i _ 3-7 3-6 4-4 4-9 3-7 3.7 3.2 3.1 
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7. Dates of Maturity—{i) Commonwealth. In the following table. the Common- 
wealth Public Debt at 30th June, 1951 is classified according to the latest, and the earliest, 


years of maturity. 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT AT 30th JUNE, 1951(a) : 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 


TO LATEST, AND EARLIEST, YEARS OF MATURITY. 















































i Latest Year. i Earliest Year. 
; ! 
Year of Maturity. | Maturing in— | Maturing in— 
Total. | Total. 
Aus- New Aus- New 
tralia, | London.) york, tralia, | LORd0R.) york, 
' £A,000. £ SEE £'000. | £'000. || SAvoo0.! % ame £'000. | “£000. 
Before 30th supe) 195T e we ao ase 757,431) ee 7575431 
1951-52(b) - | 433,629) 1,220, .. 434,849|| 433,629, 1,220]... 434,849 
1952-53 oy ++ 4, 30,365 ‘ | e 30,365 79,937, 6,951 9,803; 87,691 
1953-54 ave os , (c)t 1,491 11,491 (e)13,209 ote ots 13,209 
1954-55 | 40,572 40,572 | a 
' | 
1955-56 ais oe 8,513 ie 9,803] 18,316)) 134,103 16,234 ie 150,337 
1956-57 as oor 44,133} 6,952 1163 52,245 86,207 ioe 1,161 37,368 
iy ae vel ae a os gue 12,570, ua 12,570 
- ae oe | 4 oe 43574, ne o on 
1959-60. 1+ | 249,530 +1 | 249,530 
\ 
1960-61 “ <a 239,658) 16,234 a 255,892 85,490) 55775 sid 91,265 
1961-62 oe ++ | 161,749). 3,398] 165,147|| 80,268 5,974 3,398} 89,640 
eres a went coh ; so : Pacha (@)47,010) a ds 47,010 
1964-65 8 m2 80,268 a Ae 80,268 297 a 297 
1965-66 ee (d) 1,299}... oy 1,299|! 17,831 ee 17,831 
1966-67 sé vs 5974 1,159 7,133 +e 1,159 1,159 
1969-70 wie 17,831 oe 17,831 os a 
1974-75 es ps 297) 297 ee ae a 
1975-76 +. : 9:795| 9:795 
1977-78 9,795: 9:795 | . .: “ 
War (1939-45) Savings 4 
and Savings Certi- | 
ficates— I 
Seven years series 32,100 |e. ge 32,100 32,100! $8 32,100 
Five years series .. 16,015 . | 16,015 16,015 16,015 
War G 1939-45) Savings | ! | : 

Sta : 136, Be <3, 0 t| 136 136, oe 136 
National Savings Stamps 19) 7 Li) as 19 19 sia I9 
War ae 8) Savings H 

Stam: 14 Se 14)| 14 ‘ 14 
Peace Savings Certificates | 110 sf 1r0 110} sia 110 
Overdue 1,287 a 1,287 1,287] 23 1,287 
Half-yearly .. ees 154 (e) 1,862] 2,076): 154! (e) 1,862, 2,016 

' : ! | ‘ 
i 
Total .. * 64,077' 1770.68) 64,077 1,852,149 


1,770,689, 
t 


17,383}1,852,149 | 
ty 


17,383 
/ 





(a) See notes to table on page 829. 


Loan Subscriptions, £23,000. 


national Bank Dollar Loan. 


(6) Includes Short-term Debt. 


(d) Includes Advance Loan Subscriptions, £1,004,000. 


(c) Includes Advance 
{e) Inter- 


(ii) States. Particulars of State Public Debt at 30th June, 1951 have been classified 
in the following table according to the latest, and the earliest, years of maturity. 
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STATE PUBLIC DEBT. AT 30th JUNE, 1951 : CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO LATEST, 
AND EARLIEST, YEARS OF MATURITY. 


Y 
1 





















































| Latest Year. , Earliest Year. 
Year of Maturity. Maturing in— ; Maturing in— 
NE in l Total. |i i Total. 
'  Aus- New Aus- | New 
tralia, | London.) york, tralia. | Eondcn: York. 
i) 
! ; apie reas 
£A.’o00.| £ stg. S’oo0. | £’000. || £A.’000.| £ stg. £’000. | £’000,. 
"000. *000. 
Before 30th June, 1951 ' a 12 or in 146,779, 27,681; a 174,460 
195I-52(a) x ++ | 38,235) 22,868}... 61,103 38,235! 22,868! La 61,103 
1952-53 . 19,907} 11,790]. 31,697}; 60,766; .. 4,793} 65,559 
1953-54 . + 26,245| 10,796, .. 37,041 47,934 21,084! .. 69,018 
1954-55 os ve 42,305) 3,205! 45,510 1,446, 20,141... 21,587 
1955~56 x. oe 22,693 2 4,793| 27,486]! 14,089. 16,0661 a 30,155 
1956-57 <e _ 19,463 . 6,498} 25,961 65,926]... 6,498} 72,424 
1957-58 ae «+ | 38,524) 20,141 ji 58,665 39,603! $e a i 39,603 
1953-59 ° E ++ | 39,908; 21,084, 60,992 1,663 14,055,  ..  ' = 15,723 
1959-60 ae 7 79,416, 79,416 2,732) a 2,732 
1960-61 oe fe 66,917, 18,575: os 85,492 111,840. or ae 111,840 
1961-62 . oy P4230) ne 5,438) 36,677]! 184,587, 23,962, 5,438, 213,987 
1962-63 = .. } 60,476! ee 60,476|| 106,403, 12,871 ea 119,274 
1963-64 ve vet) FLt,165 ae ie T1r,165|' 3,604: 10,000; ore 13,604 
1964-65 os ae ' 184,755} 12,870 ey 197,625 1,564) 13,077) os 14,641 
1965-66 i See 47,012) 10,000! ais 57,012|' 1,084! 55,270 of 56,354 
1966-67 . ++ | 2,450| 23,962! = 7,482] 33,894), 2,450{ | 79482 9,932 
1967-68 or an 2,202] 14,900 aie 17,102 2,202] 15,949 ae 18,151 
1968-69 . - 2455] « . 25455|) 24455, we Tne 2,455 
1969-70 aes ove 3,242) 42,261 oe 45,5031; 3,242! 18,441 és 21,683 
' ' \ | 
1970-71 hs ous 2,369, 11,546 .. 13,915], 2,369 ee ie 2,369 
I9Q7I-72 a wf 2,177) 15,949) 8 18,126 2,177) 12,300; oe 14,477 
1972-73 aie se 2,711 te os 2,711 2,711 a5 a 2,71 
1973-74 + + 3.336: 12,300 .. 15,636], 3,336 «- we? 34336 
1974-75 a 3,737, 30,518. 35:255 3:737, -- - 3,737 
1975-76 a . 7:338) 75338 7,338] 4,351]. 11,689 
1976-77 . . 1,759[- 1,759 1,759, ++ a 1,759 
1977-78 ek id 1,839 4,351} ee 6,190 1,839) 4 H i 1,839 
1978-79 oom 4 1,921 os ae I,92r 1,921 ce a5 1,921 
1979-80 oh bs 2,008) | 2,008 2,008) an a 2,008 
\ 
1980-81 a af 2,098 «| oe 2,098 2,098 ae es 2,098 
1981-82 os an 2,193 a ae 2,193 2,193) a a 2,193 
1982-83 a oy 1,661 ks | ooh 1,661 1,661 o a5 1,664 
Overdue hg ae 2 al ae 4 2i 2) 4 
Interminable .. Ae ae oe I a I ae I 
Treasurer’s option... as 2,397; ry 2,397 7 2,397 o 2,397 
Half-yearly drawings .. 9,482 a | oe 9,481 9,481) ae wa 9,481 
Indefinite a a 10,372 596 | te 10,372 10,372 rR ar 10,372 
Total .. a 893,611] 290,516! cla Gaia 893,611, 290,516] 24,2T1!1,208,338 
i) 











(a) Includes short-term debt, Australia, £2,400,000 ; London, £22,868,000. 


Under the Financial Agreement Act 1944, Treasury Bills issued to meet State revenue 
deficits accruing between Ist July, 1928 and 30th June, 1935 were retired on 318t 
December, 1944. In place of those not redeemed, one per cent. debentures amounting 
to £43,018,000 were issued. One of these debentures will mature in each year up to 
1983. Particulars of these debentures are included under their respective years of 
maturity in the tables above. 


8. Short-term Debt.—({i) Amount. Particulars of the short-term debt (Treasury 
Bills and Debentures) of the Commonwealth and States in London and in Australia at 
30th June, 1939 and at intervals from 30th June, 1947 to 30th June, 1951 are shown in the 
following table. This debt is included in the public debt as shown elsewhere. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND STATE SHORT-TERM DEBT.(a) 


Maturing in Australia, (£ A.’00o.) Maturing in London. (£ Stg.’ooo.) 




















commen | States. | Total. | Common: | states, | Total. 

30th June, 1939 we ee 50,228 50,228 4,220 235155 27,375 
55 1» 1947 .. | 278,280 is 278,280 2,220 22,868 25,088 
5 » 1948 .. | 208,280 oh 208,280 1,970 22,868 24,838 
me » 1949 6 he rte ok oes 1,720 22,868 24,588 
1950 108,280 hs 108,280 1,470 22,868 24,338 

30th September, 1950 133,280 ae 133,280 1,470 22,868 24.338 
318t December, 1950.. | 153,280 2,000 | 155,280 1,220 22,868 24,088 
31st March, 1951 .. | 198,280 2,400 | 200,680 ¥,220 22,868 24,088 
30th June, 1951 .. {| 108,280 2,400 | 110,680 1,220 22,868 24,088 





(a) Excludes Overdrafts and Internal Treasury Bills. 


(ii) Interest Rates. (a) London. The rates of interest payable on Treasury Bills and 
Debentures in London during the following periods were : 1938-39 to 1940-41—minimum 
rate, 2 per cent., maximum rate, 2} per cent.; 1941-42 to 1943-44—minimum rate, 2 
per cent., maximum rate, 3 per cent.; 1950-51 to 1949-50—minimum rate, 2 per cent., 
maximum rate, 2} per cent. 

(b) Australia, The Treasury Bill rates in Australia were as follows :—1} percent. from 
1st January, 1935; 14 per cent. from 1st May, 1940; 1} per cent. from 1st May, 1943; 
1 percent. from tet March, 1945; } per cent. from 1st May, 1949. 

g. State and Municipal and Semi-Governmental Authority Public Debt—For the 
reasons indicated on page 827 direct comparisons of the debts of the several States should 
be made with caution. The table following shows, for 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1949-50 
particulars of the debts of the States and the debts due to the Public Creditor by municipal, 
and semi-governmental authorities in each State. 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AUTHORITY PUBLIC DEBT, 



































State. State. | Muncfpal. ermnental Total. 
a 
DEBT, 1949-50. 
(£’000.) 
New South Wales .. es 1 425,289 1 34,477 95:574 | 555340 
Victoria .. 2 az .. 1 217,413} 12,563 86,962 316,938 
Queensland ack oh 2 150,662 31,101 11,201 192,964 
South Australia... ty on 133,174 587 11,413 145,174 
Western Australia .. af ee 109,550 2,187 414 112,151 
Tasmania .. a a a 42,721 3,531 1,057 47,309 
1949-50 .. , 1,078,809 84,446 206,621 | 1,369,876 
1948-49 .._, 1,008,884 74,201 | 176,561 | 1,259,646 
Total< 1947-48 -- | 964,802 67,071 £61,390 | 1,193,263 
1946-47... 926,249 61,771 | 151,767 | 1,139,787 
1938-39 =... , 897,772 78,126 | 120,512 | 1,096,410 
Dest Per Heap oF POPULATION, 1949-50. 
(£.) 

New South Wales 131.9 10.7 29.6 { 172.2 

Victoria | 98.7 5-7 39-5 143.9 

Queensland = a Ss 127.3 26.3 9-5 1 163.1 

South Australia =... be ies 190.2 0.8 16.3 | 207.3 

Western Australia .. 196.5 3-9 | 0.8 201.2 

Tasmania .. 152.9 ! 12.6 | 3-8 + 169.3 

[ste 132.4 | 10.4 l 25.3. °° 168.1 

1948-49 128.1 9.4 | 22.4 159.9 

Total< 1947-48 125.6 8.7 21.0 155-3 

1946-47... | 122.7 | 8.2 20.1 | 151.0 

2 ee oe 129.2 ' 11.2 | 17-4 | 157-8 





{ Due to public creditor and excludes amounts due to Central Government. Includes Bank over- 
drafts 
e 
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§ 4. Commonwealth Loan Raisings. 


1. New Loans Raised, 1946-47 to 1950-51.—Under the Financial Agreement between 
the Commonwealth and the States, the Commonwealth is responsible for raising all loan 
moneys required by both the Commonwealth and the State Governments. Details of 
loan transactions given in this and the next two paragraphs relate, therefore, to all loans 
raised for the Commonwealth and the States. The following table shows details of new 
loans raised in Australia by the Commonwealth during the five years 1946-47 to 1950-51. 
No new loans were raised in London during this period, and the only new loan raised in 
New York was that from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
amounting to $100,000,000, raised in May, 1951 and repayable half-yearly from rst 
September, 1955 to 1st September, 1975. The rate of interest is 44 per cent. 
loan $9,059,385 had been drawn at 30th June, 1951. 


COMMONWEALTH NEW LOANS(a) RAISED IN AUSTRALIA. 


Of this 











i i 
1 | Allocation of Proceeds. 
i pr 4 
; | I ' ' Dpmmbarentias, 
t t 1 
Number ! Rate’ i : i 
Month of Raising. ‘Amount: of | sag of ! Year of | P ue War 
: Tavited, Sub- | scribed. | ,22-, , Maturity.' pone (1939- 
scribers. . | terest. | *. 45) States. 
| j and Other 
, 1 Repat- i 
' : { H ar rs Pur- | 
| : 1 tion | POSes. | 
| | . Ser- 
vices. 
I. Loree H 
7940245— £7000. ! g'000. | £ | £000. | £’000. | £’000. 
October (Second 82 3 < 
Security Loan) 64,020] 194,592 ésoan at sose38 100 | 61,267| .. 8,500 
December wt} 59575; (8) 5:575, 3 1 1956 100 | ; 59575) 
April (Third Security rgssl is 1e50 { 
Loan) .. .. | 25,000 72,354 28.565 ai. || 2056250 \r00 | 7,457] 5,440] 16,925 
1947-48— ; 
Meee tose | ae 4 
curity 2 % 48,030} 95,327| 61,223} 3: 1956-5 I0o | 21,611] 13,012} 26,600 
. April (Fifth Security , gullies 
Loan) .. ++ | 35,000} 87,234] 43,294) 3% 1957-60 100 | 6,621 7,645] 29,028 
1948-49— : ‘ ' 
September (Sixth | } 
ecurity woe a | 1§,000] 84,472! 15,052; 3h 1962 100 | §2, 15,000 
even H 
Security Loan) .. | 43,239] 54,860 er 3t sence) }100 8,899] 28,780) 24,145 
*94efember _ (Elehth | 
4 | { 8,035, 2 1953 ‘ 
ecurity Loan) .. | 25,912] 63,504 37,132 3h 1960-63 100 ' inte 45,167 
March (Ninth Se- | 
curity Loa 23 8 66 f 8433} 2 1953 \ 
199s ae = 40,875! 46,0 L 52:245| 3% 1961-64 100 11,887] 17,215] 31,576 
ni is 
curity Loan) .. | r2,911| 46,304! { oo pr meee S \r00 1,306 47,000 
November (Eleventh . i 
Security Loan) 21,253' 32,160 { a * are \ roo |. 30,000 
May (Twelfth Se- 
3,275} 2 1954 100 
curity Loan) -. | 40,000; 46,189 45,999| 3¢ 1962-65 99 } 336 48,938 









































(a) Includes loans raised for redemption of Treasury Bills, but excludes conversion loans, loans for 
redemption of debt maturing in London, short-term debt and certain miscellaneous debt (see below). 
(6) Special issue (taken up by Commonwealth Bank of Australia). 
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In addition to the new loans raised shown in the foregoing table, and the redemption 


and conversion loans shown in the following table, there were other miscellaneous debt 


operations during 1950-51, viz. :—National Savings Stamps, decrease of £1,000; Savings 
Certificates and War Savings Certificates (Five and Seven Years’ Series), decrease of 
£6,910,000; War Savings and Savings Stamps, decrease of £4,000; “‘ Over the Counter 


Sales’ (small amounts borrowed by the States by virtue of certain statutory rights), 


£2,482,000. Advance loan subscriptions in hand decreased from £26,776,000 at the end 


‘of 1949-50 to £1,026,000 at the end of 1950-51. 


2. Conversion and Redemption Loans, 1946-47 to 1950-51.—(i) Australia. 
Particulars of conversion loans raised in Australia during the five years 1946-47 to 


1950-51 are given in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH CONVERSION AND REDEMPTION LOANS RAISED IN 


























AUSTRALIA. 
Old Loan. t New Loan. 
} j Reduction 
f 7 in Annual 
Month of Balsing. ‘ ’ =i Liability 
Rate F Rate Price Year for 
-| Amount. of , Amount, of of of Interest. 
| Interest. Interest. | Issue. | Maturity. 
i 
i i | 
£A."000, | % | £A-‘oo0. | % £ £A.'ooo. 
1946-47— | | 
August 46 A 13,548 ! 2t | 8935 ' ze ae aoeees8 ~—44 
$,2 2 too) =| 1949 
October .. | 17,679 2 12,419 ‘  3t roo 1955-58 —67 
1947-48— t 
August { artes a 1} 28,111 3h 100 1956-59 238 
October... 19,015 | 2k | 19,015 i 3 100 1956-59 Ig 
December .. 6,000 ast 6,000 | 3 100 1956-59 —38 
if 55.231 2b ; 
1948-49— : 
September .. 14,168 3 . 85,038 : 3h 100 1962 —293 
7581 34 ‘ 
105 3 | j 
17,29% ° 2 33:577 | 2 100 1952 od 
Match $9,470 2k nt 43,184 ' 38 100 | 1960-63 } ane 
| 15,262 , 2 \ i 
1949-50— : ' ' 
$0,268 at Uj 29,609 2 100) |)—(-1953 
September .. | 72,04 : 3f { $9,480 34 100 | 1966-63 \ —5r 
11,4 3 , { 
2,235 ! 2 100 1953 
March 4,125 ? . 1,890 38 | 100 1961-64 \ ~2t 
1950-51— i ! 
9,285 3 9,715 2 100 «| «1953 
Anguat { 27,817 4 ff 27,387 | 3t 100 | 1961-64 490 
November .. 116,832 4 14:69 7 i | reer 64 1,187 


102,133 | 
( 


Nota.—Minus sign (—) indicates an increase in the annual liability for interest. 


(ii) London. The following table shows particulars of loans raised in Australia and 
London during the five years 1946-47 to 1950-51 for the purpose of redeeming and con- 


verting London loans, 
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COMMONWEALTH LOANS RAISED FOR THE CONVERSION AND REDEMPTION 
OF LOANS MATURING IN LONDON, 




















Old Loan. New Loans, 
Reduction 
4 ~ in same 
mid Liability 
Month of Raising. Amount raised in | ; for 
; Rate . _| Rate | Price | Year | Interest 
Amount. of ot of of. ae 
Interest.| 4 45. Interest. Issue. |Maturity. | Exchange. 
tralia, London. (a). 
— oy 
g£Stz. | % £A.’000. £Stg. % £ £A."000, 
"900. *o00. | | 
H { ' 
1946-47— | : | 
July. BOO7E ie 8 ie ee 76,075 ; 28 100» 1967-71 50 
2,667 2 100 1950 
January < a2sal 3 IC 2,667 i 33 100 | 1956-59 23 
January Z if ee | ig BY a 18, oe 2b 100 | 1970-75 339 
| 
1947-48— { .. 0 *) 12,870 3 98% | 1963-65 | 
January 15,870, st { 3,761 ne at roo | xg60 |S 443 
1948-49-— ! S = 
1 ‘ oe 10,000 3 100 1964-66 
August . 13,988 4 4 5,000 ce 3t 100 | 1957-60 a2 
\ 5,170! 3 rh 15,000 3 100 | 1965-67 
January 14,775! 32 iit 6,200 Be 3h 100 1962 13% 
1959, 38 US .. 12,986 | 3 100 + 1972-74 
January 5 nf 16,027 4 PH 6,269 ‘ 33 too | 1960-63 a 
' : +s, 15,000 3 100 | 1975-77 
March .. +! 19,500 3h { 5,642 ia 33 foo! |! z96e-65 176 
1949~50— i 
October 5,583 | 3% { 7,000 ° 3% 100 | 1960~63 26 
1950-51 : . 
July .. 9,400 3¢ | 11,785 3t 100 1,964 44 
(a) No account has been taken of cost of issuing the ¢ conversion loans .ns at a discount, “Exchange 

















calculated at £4.125.375 = £& stg. 100. 




















(iii) New York. During 1946-47 the Queensland 6 per cent. loan in New York became 
due for redemption and the option of redeeming other loans bearing interest at 5 per cent. 
and 4$ per cent. occurred. In order to take advantage of lower rates of interest, the 
Commonwealth gave notice that it intended to redeem the latter loans and four loans 
totalling $128,000,000 were raised to provide the money for redemption. Particulars 
of these loans are given in the following table. These operations were the first conversion 
operations undertaken in New York. 


COMMONWEALTH LOANS RAISED IN NEW YORK FOR REDEMPTION OF 
EXISTING LOANS. 
































' Reduction in 
Old Loan. New Loan. ee, nity 
Exchange.(a) 
Month of Raising. i } . 
; Year | United 
a 4 Price Aus- 
Amount. | Amount.! of of en yal tralian 
ears Interest.) Issue. ity. Currency aan 
. yy. (b) 
i eae 
$’000. { % | $’ooo. % £ $’000. | £A,’o00. 
1946-47— : : 
Angust .. aie 18,329 5 ' 20,000 3t 100 1956 266 83 
December us { ea 3 |p 25,000 34 j 98 | 1966 472 147 
February a 44,626 4k |, #5000 3 H 99, 1962 489 153 
June. A 19,000 , 974 | 1957 ‘\ 6 
aad ae! if 19,000 3 974 | 1967 1s 5°° a2 
(a) No account bas been taken of the cost of issuing the new leans at a discount. (0) Converted 


at selling rate of exchange on 30th June, 1947--$3.2002 = £Ar. 
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3. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development Loan.—To provide 
dollar funds for the purchase of certain types of capital equipment and plant which were 
indispensable to the furtherance of development in Australia and which could only be 
obtained in the United States of America and Canada, the Commonwealth Government, 
in August, 1950, arranged a loan of $100,000,000 from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The loan is for a term of 25 years with interest at 
4} per cent. per annum on the amount of the loan withdrawn and outstanding from time 
totime. In addition there isa commitment charge of ? per cent. per annum on the amount 
of the loan not withdrawn from time to time. Repayment of the loan is to be made in 
half-yearly instalments commencing on 1st September, 1955. The last instalment is 
payable on 1st September, 1975. Up to 30th June, 1951, $9,059,385 had been drawn 
on the loan. 


The capital equipment and plant to be purchased from the proceeds of the loan will 
be made available to Commonwealth and State Government departments and agencies 
and private firms and individuals for use in the development of Australian resources. 
Subject to a special import licence being obtained, the goods will be imported and dis- 
tributed through normal channels and payment made through the Australian banking 
system. Periodically, schedules of dollar payments for goods iniported against loan 
licences are to be submitted to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. These schedules will form the basis for periodical drawings by the Commonwealth 
against the loan. The amounts drawn will be paid to the Commonwealth Bank to replace 
the dollar funds used in making the purchases. In return, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment will receive Australian currency from the Commonwealth Bank. This will be 
paid to the Commonwealth National Debt Sinking Fund, out of which the loan will 
subsequently be redeemed. 


4. Summary of Loan Transactions, 1941-42 to 1950-51.—The following table contains 
a summary of loan transactions on behalf of the Commonwealth and State Governments 
during the last ten years. 


COMMONWEALTH LOAN TRANSACTIONS : SUMMARY. 








, Loans Raised for Conversion or 
New Loans. . , Redemption of Existing Debt 
i Net Increase in Short- | Maturing In— 

t term Debt in— 








Year 



































ended : London. ! 
oth | Public T.oans (a) | “itt Ootincous. 
June.) Raised in— Debt in— ; Aus+ New 
(0) Australia. | tralia. | Raised fa-- | york. 
1 ' Lon- Be 
Aus- |; New ; Aus- Lou- | pantie. ’ Ine {| don. Aus- j Lon- 
tralia. { York. | tralia. | don. a | ternal. | tralia. | don. 
a = i a 
i H 
£A.’000.| $’000, }£A.’000. Estg. £A.’000.|£A.’000,' Estg.  .£A. | £A, Estg. $'o00. 
"000. | + "e900. + ’000. | *o00. | ‘ooo, 
1942 122,880; -- | 14,478 ee 78,391 2,296 1,474. 65,985! pe 30,011 oe 
1943 | 184,692) .. 1 31,304 254, 172,856, 8,500,~ 1,399 21,783... 16,451° 
1944 | 276,949 < —- 6 952 - eats 77,905! 4$2,718;— 1,112 12,252) §,631 os Pe 
1945 | 264,245 x el 14,218 fs 1 32, 745; 32,104'— 250 40,666 12,650) 2%. o- 
1946; 172,817] .. 2,390|- 3471-3308 ws p25 0! 21,157, 43,017) 74,0551 +. 
1947 | 105,164! 8,086 os — 65,000] 25,000,;— 250 31,227, 5,334] 34,591) 128,000 
1948 104,518 | ¥,719 Be — 70,000] 20,100,— 250 53,126! 3:761| 12,870 : 
1949 76,876 9,202 ae — 85,000} 41,400 — 250 161,799 23,111} 52,986, 
1950 105,845 |_ 4,788 ote es 15,000) I19,000:— 250, 93,213 7,000° i 
1951 127,580 (e) 9, 39 30, 183) e- 2,400, 87,000'— 250 153,933. 11,785; j 


’ 
{ ' n 


(a) Includes loans raised for redemption of Treasury Bills. No new loans were raiscd in London during 
this period. (b) ** Over the Counter Sales ’’ and net increase in debt on account of Citizens’ National 
Emergency Loans, War Savings and Savings Certificates and Stamps, Nationa! Savings Bonds and Stamps, 
and Advance Loan Subscriptions. Debt in London includes Citizens’ National Emergency Loans and 
debt to United Kingdom Government. {c) Amount drawn of $100,000,000 loan from International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


NoTe.—Minus sign (—) denotes a decrease in debt. 
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§ 5. National Debt Sinking Fund, 


1. Commonwealth Public Debt.—Particulars relating to the creation of sinking funds 
are included in issues of the Official Year Rook prior to No. 23. 


The old sinking funds were merged in the National Debt Sinking Fund on 11th 
August, 1923. Particulars of receipts and expenditure of the Commonwealth Account 
for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 were as follows :— 


NATIONAL DEBT SINKING FUND : COMMONWEALTH ACCOUNT. 









































( £7000.) 
l ‘ ! ] 
Items. . 1938-39. 1 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. } 1950-5I. 
| H 
| 
Receipts— ‘ ' 
From Consolidated Revenue 3,918 14, 443 43 | 15,456 16,083 16,146 + 17,225 
Loans and Advances Repaid 7 454 766 580 4,382 
we parrioe Homes Money P 
epai 29 3,043 1,115 1,357 | 2,156 33147 
Half Net Profit’ ‘Common- ' H f 
wealth Bank .. 321 938 . 965 | 1,082 ' 1,116 1,140 
Reparation Moneys Crit sis ' oe | oe : me 500 Se 
Interest on Investments... | 32 | 56 | 3r , 42 104 , 70 
Loan (International Bank for j \ | 
Reconstruction and De- | ' | 
velopment) Act ae sis oe es ! ; 4,044 
Other Contributions on 14 12 12 | 12 12 | 12 
SS 
Total Receipts oe! 4,931 16,852 ' 18,033 : 19,342 20,614 30,019 
H ' ' 
Expenditure— | | 
Securities Repurchased and | 
Redeemed in—~ | 7 
Australia es .- 4;230 13,864} 23,281 3,917 a6,or6 28,762 
London oe wel 608 313 370 313 | 1,688 
New York .. ae} 214 ee 91 79 | ey 449 
Total Expenditure oe 5,052 14,177 23,742 41309 | 27,644 30,899 
Balance at 30th June x 1,131 8,583 2,874 17,907 ~—-10,877 9,997 
Face Value of Securities Re- ! 
purchased and Redeemed at ‘ 
Australia or : 4,199 13,848 23,201 3,900 26,872 28,828 
London wis Sa 498 250 204 250 } 496 | 1,409 
New York... a 167 ae 66 57. 68 210 
\ 
Total Face Value es 4,864 | 14,098 23,56 4,207 27,436 30,447 








2. State Public Debt.—(i) States, 1950-51. Prior to the passing of the Financial 
Agreement Act 1928, the practice by the States of providing sinking funds had been 
consistently followed in Western Australia only, This Act contains provisions for the 
establishment of a sinking fund on States’ debts (see p. 821). Particulars of the trans- 
actions of the National Debt Sinking Fund (States’ Account) for each State during the 
year 1950-51 are shown on thefollowing page. 
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NATIONAL DEBT SINKING FUND: STATE ACCOUNT, 1950-51. 
























































( £7000.) 
: t - : 
Items. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust.| W.Aust.; Tas. | Total 
! 
Receipts— | 
Contributions under Financial 1 ' 
Agreement— 
Commonwealth .. ee 877 452] ° 294 276 245 97 2,241 
States .. ee ae 3,582 2,026 1,375 1,174 g16- 345 9,418 
Interest from States on can- 
celled Securities 8 7 3 3 3 I 25 
Special Contributions’ by States 106 32 ae 2 I 6 147 
Interest on Investments, etc. .. 4 I I I i Me 8. 
Total Receipts .. are 45577 2,518 1,673 1,456 1,166 449 11,839. 
Bxpenditure— 
Securities Repurchased and Re- 
deemed in— 
Australia =< ae 3,789 2,345 I,112 998 264 369 8,877 
London oo . 3,091 294 477 433 953 59 5:307 
New York oa ‘ft 261 62 98 24 12 5 462. 
Total Expenditure Bs 7,141 2,701 1,687 1,455 1,229 433 | 14,646 
Balance at 30th June, 1951 ae 68 73 51 56 8 29 285 
Face Value of Securitics Repur- | - - 
chased and Peodeeses § in— 
Australia .. : i 3,780 2,340 1,110 997 264 368 8,859 
London... es or 2,482 244 398 363 809 49 43345. 
New York. . ie 129 3r 49 12 6 2 229 
Total Face Value. ae 6,301 2,615 1,557 1,372 1,079 419 {_13,433 





(ii) All States, 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. The following table is a summary 
of the transactions of the National Debt Sinking Fund (State Account) for the years 
1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


NATIONAL DEBT SINKING FUND: STATE ACCOUNT. 


























( £7000.) : . 
! 
Items. 1938-39: | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | T949-50. | I950-5I. 
Receipts— 
Contributions under Financial 
Agreement— 
Commonwealth ae 1,478 1,636 1,732 1,851 2,006 2,241 
States + 4,327 7,198 7,653 8,109: 8,747 9,418 
Interest from States on | 
cancelled securities .. 15 27 16 29 27 25 
Commonwealth Contributions 
under Federal Aids Roads t 
and Works Act . 69 69 68 | 20 
Special Contributions by 
States .. a fs 61 105 137 174 142 147 
Interest on Investments, etc. 56 63, 1g bS4 6 8 
Total Receipts we 6,006 9,098 9,625 10,194 10,928 11,839 
Expenditure— ! 
Securities Repurchased and | 
Redeemed in— 
Australia ar oa 4,008 8,916 8,950 8,337 6,509 | 8,877 
London até he 1,722 40 2,902 2,393 1,449 5,307 
New York .. ate 347 874 444 256 393 462 
Total Expenditure as 6,077 9,830 12,296 10,986 8,351 | 14,646 
Balance at 30th June | 1,885 3,978 1,307 515 3,092 285 
Face Value of Securities Re- 
purchased and Redeemed n= 
Australia we 3,996 8,905 8,930 8,292 6,480 8,859 
London ee me 1,561 33 2,309 1,909 1,182 4345 
New York ots ere 285 649 314 185 223 229 
Total Face Value ies 2 5,842 9,587 11,553 10,386 7,885 | 13,433 





Particulars of the Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth and the States 
and of the provisions regarding Sinking Fund contributions are shown on pages 816 
and 817 of this issue and in the Finance Bulleting issued by this Bureau. 
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E. TAXES ON INCOME. 


Notr.—The following section was written prior to the introduction of the 1952-53 
Commonwealth Budget, when certain changes in income taxes were made. For a 
description of the taxes inclusive of these changes see Appendix to this volume. 





1. General.—A description of the development of income taxes in Australia appeared 
in Official Year Book, No. 35, p. 926. Since July, 1943, the Commonwealth, under the 
uniform tax arrangement, has been the only authority imposing taxes on income. 


2. Present Taxes.—Commencing with 1950-51 the two taxes on incomes of indivi- 
duals (Income Tax and Social Services Contribution) were combined into a single tax 
known as Income Tax and Social Services Contribution. The several taxes on companies 
were continued in 1950-51, but in 1951-52 the super tax and tax on the undistributed 
income of public companies were discontinued. However in the latter year provision 
was made for an additional tax on the income of certain public companies and an advance 
payment of tax for 1952-53. 


3. Assessable Income.—Income taxes in Australia are levied, primarily, on all income 
derived from Australian sources by any person, rather than on income derived from all 
sources by Australian residents. Thus a non-resident is taxed on income derived 
in Australia, while a resident is, in general, not taxed on income other than dividends 
derived from overseas (provided the income is taxed in the country in which it is derived). 


Certain types of Australian income are exempt from tax in Australia, the most 
important being income from gold-mining and a small amount of tax-free interest on 
Commonwealth Government securities. No amount is included in assessable income 
on account of a house occupied by its owner. Profits derived from the sale of property 
are not assessable income if such property was not purchased with a view to resale at a 
profit. Commencing with the income year 1951-52, income received from a scholarship, 
bursary or other educational allowance is exempt. Pay and allowances earned by a 
member of the Defence Forces while serving in Korea after 26th June, 1950 and Malaya 
after 28th June, 1950 is also exempt. 


Assessable income is divided into two main groups—personal exertion and property. 
Personal exertion income includes all wage, salary, business and professional incomes, 
while property income includes all rents, dividends and interest. A further tax on 
property income is imposed on individuals in all cases where the total taxable income 
exceeds £400 and the amount of property income exceeds £100. No distinction is made 
for companies. 


Expenses incurred in earning income, certain subscriptions to business associations 
and trade union dues, are allowable deductions. Losses incurred in previous years may be 
carried forward as a deduction. 


Because of uncongenial climatic conditions, isolation and high cost of living, taxpayers 
living in certain areas are allowed an additional] deduction. Two zones have been 
prescribed, and the allowances are Zone A, £120 and Zone B, £20. 


Income Tax and Social Services Contribution is levied on the taxable income 
remaining after making these deductions and the concessional deductions to which 
reference is made in paragraph 5 following. 


4. Taxes on Individuals—Income Tax and Social Services Contribution is payable 
by all persons without dependants whose taxable income exceeds £104 per annum. 
Persons with dependants are exempt from Income Tax and Social Services Contribution 
if their annual income does not exceed the minimum as set out in paragraph 9 following. 
Commencing with the 1951-52 income year, an aged person (i.e. a man who has attained 
the age of 65 years or a woman who has attained the age of 60 years) is exempt from 
Income Tax and Social Services Contribution if the net income (i.e. gross income less 
expenses of earning that income) does not exceed £234 or, if he or she contributes to the 
Maintenance of a spouse, £468. 
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* 5. Concessional Deductions.—By a revision made in the assessment of income taxes 
on individuals for the income year 1950-51, concessional allowances for dependants, 
medical expenses, life assurance and superannuation contributions, etc., made by way 
of rebates of Income Tax or by way of concessional rates for Social Services Contribution 
were replaced by concessions by way of deductions from income. The maximum deduc- 
tion allowed for each dependant, parent or a housekeeper employed by the taxpayer is 
shown in the following table :— 


CONCESSIONAL DEDUCTIONS FOR DEPENDANTS, ETC. 
( 4.) 











Dependant, etc. (Resident). si it oe 

Spouse... ne te a i ae 104 
Daughter-housekeeper(a) fs 104 
Housekeeper(a) having care of f taxpayer” 's children under 16 years 

ofage .. Ss : : sig ae - 104 
Parent .. ae “e a 2 104 
First child under 16 years of. age - ne . ae 78 
Other children under 16 years of age .. ws 52 
Invalid child, step-child, brother or sister over 16 years of age... 78 
Child 16 to 21 years receiving full-time education . és “% 78 


(a) Ofa widower or widow. Thesc deductions are allowed only if the dependant or parent is a resident 
of Australia. If the dependant is not wholly maintained by the taxpayer or is maintained for part only 
of the year a partial deduction is allowed. 


Medical expenses paid by a taxpayer who is a resident, in respect of himself, a 
dependant, or other child under 21 years of age, up to £100 for each person, are allowed 
as a concessional deduction. Medical expenses include payments made to a legally 
qualified medical practitioner, nurse or chemist, or a hospital, in respect of an illness or 
operation, payments for dental services not exceeding £20 for any one person, payment 
for therapeutic treatment and eye tests, expenditure on medical or surgical appliances, 
artificial limbs or eyes, hearing aids and spectacles, and the remuneration of an attendant 
of a person who is blind or confined to bed or invalid chair. 


Payments of life, etc., insurance premiums and contributions to superannuation 
and similar funds and friendly societies, not exceeding an aggregate of £200, and funeral 
expenses of a dependant not exceeding £30 are allowed as concessional deductions if the 
taxpayer is a resident. 


In addition to concessional deductions, all taxpayers (residents and non-residents) 
are allowed a deduction from income of rates and taxes on land which are annually assessed, 
of gifts to charitable, benevolent or patriotic funds and one-third of amounts paid as 
calls to certain mining, forestry and oil-prospecting companies. 


6. Lodgment of Returns and Assessment of Tax.—All persons with incomes in excess 
of £104 are required to lodge returns by the 31st July each year (31st August for business 
incomes). Income Tax and Social Services Contribution payable is assessed, and assess- 
ment notices showing the amount payable are issued during the year following the year of 
income (in most cases from September to June following the lodgment of the return). 
The approximate amount payable, however, has already been collected during the income 
year—from employees by deductions from wages and from non-employees by a provisional 
tax. The amount shown on the assessment notice is therefore adjusted against the 
amount already collected and any difference either collected or refunded. 
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7. Deductions from Wages and Salaries——Employers are required to deduct tax 
and contribution from each payment of wages and salary to an employee at the appropriate 
rate in accordance with a deduction scale. This scale shows the amount to be deducted 
according to the number of dependants the employee has, and makes an average allowance 
for other concessional deductions. 


Under the group scheme of deduction, which covers most employers of over ten 
persons, the amount deducted is remitted to the Taxation Department, and after 30th 
June each year each employee is given a group certificate by his employer showing the 
amount of deductions made during the year. The employee then uses the group certificate 
for that year to meet, in full or in part, the assessment on that year’s income when it is 
received. 


Under the stamp scheme, used by small employers, a stamp deduction sheet in two 
parts is used. Each four weeks the employer purchases stamps (also in two parts) for 
the amount of the deductions made each pay day and sticks one part on each half of the 
sheet. At the end of the year the employer gives the employee one half of the sheet and” 
sends the other half to the Taxation Department. The employee’s half is then used in 
the same way as a group certificate. 


8. Provisional Tax.—For non-employees collection of tax and contribution for the 
current year is made at the same time as collection and assessment for the previous year 
is adjusted. The notice of assessment shows an amount of provisional tax and con- 
tribution for the current year. This provisional amount is an approximation to the tax 
and contribution which will be payable after the return of income for the current 
year has been lodged. It is ascertained by assuming that the income of the current year 
will be the same as that for the previous year (for which a return has already been lodged) 
but the rates for the current year are applied to the income and not the rates for the year 
in which it was derived. The assessment notice shows the provisional tax and con- 
tribution paid in the previous year as a credit against the tax and contribution assessed 
on the basis of the return for that year. ; 


Employees with more than £50 income from sources other than wages and salaries are 
also required to pay provisional tax in respect of that income. 


g. Effective Exemptions from Tax.—For income years 1950-51 and 1951-52 
resident taxpayers without dependants were exempt from Income Tax and Social Services 
Contribution if their income did not exceed £104. The effect of the deductions for depen- 
dants was to exempt taxpayers up to the incomes shown below in the years 1950-51 and 
1951-52. For comparison, the effect of concessions for dependants for the years 1948-49 
and 1949-50 are also shown. 


RESIDENT TAXPAYERS : EFFECTIVE EXEMPTIONS FROM TAX. 

















(£.) 
Income 
Social Services Tax and 
| Contribution— | Social Services 
Taxpayer with— 1948-49 and | Contribution— 
1949-50 1950-51 and 
Income. 1951-52 
Income. 
i 
No dependants aie ss ee Ae a 104 104 
Wife oe ae a ag Ps oe 200 208 
» and one child .. “ace ‘cs i Be 283 286 
ss two children oe ae ae a 317 338 
+» 9», three children Se a es - 350 390 
» >», four children = oe Lg ae 400 442 





10, Rates of Imcome Tax and Social Services Contribution on Individuals.—The 
following table shows the income tax and social services contribution on 1950-51 incomes. 
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INCOME TAX AND SOCIAL SERVICES CONTRIBUTION—INDIVIDUALS, 1950-51 
INCOME : BASIC TAX AND CONTRIBUTION. 

















Total Taxable Income. Column 3. Column 4. 
Colamn 1. | Column 2. contribution on Tax and Conteibation on Remainder of Taxable 
Not less | Not more ) “in’Column 1. ces 
£ £ £ os. d. - £ 
Nil 100 Nil plus’ id. in each £1 
100 150 o 8 4,4, 6d.in each £1 in excess of 100 
150 200 TT3)-4-y Gj, Id — 4. on e. 150 
200 250 319 2 , 6d. ,, 5s a 200 
250 300 7 510 , 21d. ,, » ” 250 
300 400 Il1m3 4. =~, «26d. ~=,, “ +s 300 
400 500 2210 0 ,, 32d. ,, 9 ra 400 
500 600 3516 8 ,, 38d. ,, 9 9 500 
600 700 5113 4 4 44d. s,s, fs ie 600 
700 800 70 00 , 48d. ,, Ba 5 700 
800 goo go 0 oo. , 52d. 4, ss Me 800 
goo 1,000 WIl13 4 4 56d. ,, ” ” goo 
1,000 I,200 |- 135 0 0 ,, 64d. ,, Pe Pe 1,000 
1,200 1,400 18 6 8 ,, 72d. ,, bs a 1,200 
1,400 1,600 248 6 8 29 80d. a »> ” 1,400 
1,600 1,800 315 0 o ,, 88d. ,, ‘3 is 1,600 
1,800 2,000 388 6 8 ,, 6d. ,, iS is 1,800 
2,000 , 2,400 468 6 8 ,, rogd.,, e 33 2,000 
2,400 2,800 641 13 4 +4, 112d. ,, % ” 2,400 
‘2,800 3,200 828 6 8 ,, 120d. ,, 3 ee 2,800 
3,200 3,600 1,028 6 8 ,, 128d. ,, ie 33 3,200 
3,600 4,000 I,241 13 4 ,, 136d. ,, ay ‘es 3,600 
4,000 4,400 1,468 6 8  ,, 144d. ,, ae e 4,000 
4,400 5,000 1,708 6 8 ,, 152d. ,, 95 ss 4,400 
5,000 6,000 2,088 6 8 ,, 160d. ,, 5 és 5,000 
6,000 8,000 2,755 0 O ,, 168d. ,, 5 . 6,000 
8,000 10,000 4155 0 0 ,, 176d. ,, 5 5 8,000 
10,000 upwards | 5,621 13 4 ,, rod. ,, fi is 10,000 





If the taxable income exceeds £400 and includes income from property, the amount’ 
of the income from property is subject to the further tax shown in the following table. 


FURTHER TAX ON PROPERTY INCOME. 














Taxable Income from Column 3. | Column 4. 
Property. . | 
Further Tax and 
Column 1. | Column 2. Contribution on Further Tax and Contribution on Remainder of 
. Taxable Income Taxable Income from Property. 
Not Jess Not more {shown in Column rz. 
than— than— 
£ £ £ sid. £ 
e  ~=6Nil 100 Nil Nil 
100 1,000 Nil plus 8d. on each £1 in excess of 100 
1,000 4,000 30 00, 16d. 3 3 “3 1,000 
4,000 6,000 230 0 0. ,, 8d. 5 3 5 4,000 
6,000 10,000 29613 4 +, « 4d. % 3 39 6,000 
10,000° upwards 363 6 8 (No rate on excess over £10,000) 





If the total taxable income does not exceed £1,000, the further tax on property 
income cannot exceed twelve pence for every £1 by which the total taxable income 
exceeds £400. The application of this provision is illustrated by the following example 
based on an income of £600 derived wholly from property :— 

Further tax on £600 property income— 


£os.d. 
By applying scale rate £500 at 8d. in the £1 -- 1613 4 
By applying limiting provision £200 at 1s.inthe £1 10 0 0 
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These rates were not changed for 1951-52 income year, but an additional tax and 
contribution of ro per cent. of the tax payable prior to allowance of any rebate or credit 
was imposed. 


Prior to the 1951-52 income year the rate of Income Tax and Social Services Con- 
tribution for farmers and pastoralists was determined by the average taxable income of 
the five years up to the current year and this rate was applied to the taxable income of the 
current year. From the income year 1951-52 the application of the averaging provisions 
was limited to that part of the taxable income which did not exceed £4,000 and provision 
was made for a taxpayer to elect not to have the averaging provisions applied to his 
assessment for any income year and subsequent years. Such an election once made is 
irrevocable. 


Interest on Commonwealth Loans issued prior to 1st January, 1940 is subject to 
the condition that it shall not be taxed at rates higher than those for 1930-31. Interest on 
Commonwealth Loans issued after 1st January, 1940 and interest on certain State semi- 
governmental loans issued free of State income tax receive a rebate of 2s. in the £1. 

The minimum amount of Income Tax and Social] Services Contribution payable is 
10s, and the amounts payable and rebates are calculated to the nearest shilling. 


11. Taxes on Sample Individual Incomes.—The following table shows the Income 
Tax and Social Services Contribution payable by taxpayers with various incomes and 
numbers of dependants on income derived in 1949-50, 1950-5I and in 1951-52 :— 


COMMONWEALTH TAXES ON INCOME. 


ealte us a fH). 

1950-51 1951-52 
1949-50 Income Year. Income Income 
Year. Year. 

pene ee 
Income. rar | ao pa 
Socia! ‘ax an ‘ax an 
apome Services Total. { Social Social 
*  ,Contribution., Services Services 


| | Contribution.| Contribution. 








iIncomME rrom Personal Exertion.—TaAxPAYER wita No DrEpENDANTS. 




















150... she -- | axe i 3.05 3.05 | 1.65 1.80 
200... ac oy us : 5.60 5.60 3.95 4-35 
250. Ke i are ; 9.00 9.00 7.30 8.05 
300. —(«s. Se ee ar : 13.10 13.10 11.65 } 12.80 
350 —C«. ae Ae ote ' 18.05 18.05 17.10 } 18.80 
400 \ 23-75 23-75 22.50 24-75 
500... ate Bre a8 i 37.50 37-50 35.85 39-45 
600... be ze 8.50 | 45.00 53-50 51.65 56.80 
800... = aie 31.50 | 60.00 91.50 90.00 99.00 
I,ooo)l.. as os 62.50 | 75-00 137.501 135.00 148.50 
1,500 .. ae # 170.85 | 112.50 283.35 | 281.65 | ‘309.80 
2,000 320.85 ° 150.00 470.85 | 468.35 515.20 
3,000 704.15. 225.00 929.15 928.35 | 1,021.20 
5,000... 1,720.85 ; 375.00 | 2,095.85 | 2,088.35 | 2,297.20 
INCOME FROM ; Peasonie ExeErRtTION.-TaxPayER WITH DEPENDENT WIFE. : 
Igo... ae ee | 
200... tks ws a rr bs { Bo 
250 ' 1.55 1.55 1.55 I.70 
300 4-90 4-90 3-75 | - 4-10 
350 —(«. wee Eig Ms 9.85 9.85 7-00 | 7.70 
goo... = a - 14.35 14.35 II.30 12.45 
500... ae oe | Ns | 25.80 25.80 22.05 24.25 
600 si i 40.30 40.30 35-30 38.85 
800 ‘ 14.35 | 60.00 74.35 69.25 76.15 
1,000 : 41.90 | 75.00 116.90 110.80 | 121.90 
1,500 142.50 | 112.50 255.00 247.15 271.85 
2,000 285.55 > 150.00 | 435.55 426.75 469.40 
3,000 659.15 | 225.00] 884.15 876.35 964.00 
5,000 | 1,675.85 | 375.00 | 2,050.85 | 2,022.45 | 2,224.70 
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COMMONWEALTH TAXES ON INCOME—continued. 
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; (£.) 
1950-51 1951-52 

1949-50 Income Year. _ Income Income 

Year. Year. 

Income. Income Income 
Social Tax and Tax and 

annowle Services Total. Social Social 
Wig Contribution. ' Services Services 





| 
| 


Contribution.|Contribution. 





Income From PERSONAL EXERTION.—TAXPAYER WITH DEPENDENT WIFE AND 


























Ones CHILD. 
! 

150 i 

200 | 

250 | fs “8 aha - 

300 0.95 0.95 0.85 0.95 

350 4-35 4.35 2.50 2.75 

400 8.10 8.10 5-15 5.65 

500 17.95 17.95 13.60 14.95 

600 we 30.95 30.95 24.90 27.40 

800 2.90 60,00 62.90 54.95 60.45 
1,000 28.15 75.00 103.15 93.90 103.30 
1,500 123.65 112.50 236.15 223.75 246.10 
2,000 262.00 150.00 412.00 395-55 “435.10 
3,000 So ae 628.20 225.00 853.20 837-35 921.10 
5,000 on + | 1,633.95 375-00 | 2,008.95 | 1,973.05 | 2,170.35 

IncoME FROM PERSONAL EXERTION.—TAXPAYER WITH DEPENDENT WIFE AND 
Two CHILDREN. 

150 

200 

250 

300 ae es is 2h 

350 2.20 2.20 0.80 0.90 

400 5.00 5.00 2.40 2.65 

500 14.05 14.05 8.70 9.55 

600 26.25 26.25 18.80 20.70 

800 aA 60.00 60.00 46.30 50.90 
1,000 * 21.25 75.00 96.25 83.20 QI.50 
1,500 114.20; 112.50 226.70 208.15 228.90 
2,000 250.25 | 150.00 400.25. 375-85 413.45 
3,000 613.20! 225.00 838.20 812.45 893.70 
5,000 1,618.95 + 375-00 | 1,993.95 | 1,940.15 | 2,134.15 

\ 
Incoms From Property.—TaxpPayEeR witaH No DEPENDANTS. 

150 3.05 3.05 1.65 1.80 

200 5-60 5-60 3-95 4-35 

250 9.00 9.00 7.30 8.05 

300 13.10 13.10 11.65 12.80 

350 “a 18.05 18.05 17.10 18.80 

400 1.65 23.75 25.40 22.50 24.75 

500 5-30 37-50 42.80 40.85 44-95 

600 18.25 4 45.00 63.25 61.65 67.80 

800 51.55 60.00 TII.55 110.00 121.00 
I,000 94.90 75.00 169.90 165.00 181.50 
1,500 238.65 112.50 351.15 345.00 379.50 
2,000 428.25 150.00 578.25 505.00 621.50 
3,000 886.55 225.00 | 1,III.55 | 1,091.70 | 1,200.85 
5,000 2,003.25 375.00 | 2,378.25 | 2,351.70 | 2,586.85 
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12. Company Income Taxes.—(i) General. For taxation purposes, companies are 
divided into two main groups—public companies and private companies. A private 
company is defined as a company in which all the issued shares are held by not more than 
twenty persons or which is under the control of not more than seven persons, and which 
is not. a company in which the public are substantially interested or a subsidiary of a 
public company. Ordinary Income Tax and Social Services Contribution is imposed on 
both groups of companies, but other taxes on companies are imposed according as to 
whether a company is public or private. 

(ii) Public Companies. (a) Ordinary Income Tax and Social Services Contribution. 
The income of companies is assessed for Income Tax and Social Services Contribution 
on the same principles as for individuals. Dividends received are assessable income both 
for companies and individuals, but resident companies receive a rebate at the average 
rate on the amount of dividends included in the taxable income. This rebate is not 
allowed to non-resident companies. For the year 1950-51 the rate of ordinary Income 
Tax and Social Services Contribution was 5s. in the £1 on the first £5,000 of taxable 
income and 6s. in the £1 on the remainder. For mutual life assurance companies the 
rate was 4s. in the £1 on the first £5,000 of taxable income and 5s. in the £1 on the 
remainder. For the year 1951~52 the rate for companies other than life assurance 
companies was 78. in the £1 on all taxable income. For mutual life assurance com- 
panies the rate was 6s. in the £1 on all taxable income and for other life assurance 
companies the rate was 6s. in the £1 on mutual income and 7s. in the £1 on other income. 
The rate on Commonwealth Loan Interest subject to 1930-31 rates was Is. 4d. in the £1. 

(b) Super Fax. In 1950-51 a Super Fax of 1s. in the £1 on the excess of the taxable 
income over £5,000 was imposed. All companies received a rebate of 1s. in the £1 on the 
amount of dividends (from companies which had already paid super tax) included in 
super tax income. This super tax was not levied in 1951-52. 

Commonwealth Loan Interest subject only to 1930-31 rates of tax was excluded 
from super tax income since the full 1930-31 rate of 1s. 4d. in the £1 was already paid as 
ordinary Income Tax and Social Services Contribution. 

(c) Undistributed Income Taz. From 1940-41 to 1950-51 a tax was imposed at the 
rate of 2s. in the £1 on the undistributed income of a public company. The undistributed 
income was the taxable income less :— 

(a) Income Tax and Social Service Contribution, Super Tax, and War-time 
(Company) Tax, and tax paid outside Australia on the taxable income ; 

(b) dividends paid out of the taxable income before the expiration of six 
months (nine months if the company is a non-resident) after the close 

; of the year of income ; 

(c) the net loss incurred in carrying on the company’s business outside. 
Australia ; and 

(d) the portion of Commonwealth Loan Interest subject to 1930-31 rates 
remaining in the undistributed income. 

Mutual life assurance companies and non-resident companies not carrying on. 
business. in Australia were exempt from the tax. 

(d) Additional Income Tax and Social Services Contribution. For 1951-52 an 
additional tax of 2s. in the £1 was imposed on taxable income. ‘This additional tax did 
not apply to income of non-resident companies from dividends, the income of mutual 
life assurance companies or the mutual income of other life assurance companies and the 
income of co-operative companies and companies not carried on for the profit of individual 
members. 

(iii) Private Companies. For 1950-51 the rates of ordinary Income Tax and Social 
Services Contribution payable by a private company were the same as those payable by 
a public company. For 1951-52 the rates were 5s. in the £1 on the first £5,000 of taxable 
income and 7s. in the £1 on the remainder of the taxable income. Private companies 
were not liable to the additional Income Tax and Social Services Contribution and were 
not liable for Super Tax or the normal Undistributed Income Tax. However, an 
additional tax on the undistributed income was imposed, this tax being based on the 
close relationship between a private company and a partnership. 
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The undistributed income was calculated in approximately the samie way as it was 
for a public company (see above) but, instead of a flat rate of 2s. in the £1 being imposed, 
the additional Income Tax and Social Services Contribution which would have been 
payable by the shareholders, if all the income had been distributed, was calculated, and 
this amount was charged to the company as additional tax on undistributed income. 
In this way the shareholders of a private company were required to pay approximately 
the same tax as if they were a partnership or sole traders. 

(iv) Advance Payment of Income Tax and Social Services Contribution. In 1951-52 
all companies were required to make an advance payment of part of the Income Tax 
and Social Services Contribution that would be assessed in 1952-53. The amount of 
this advance payment was fixed at 10 per cent. of the Income Tax and Social Services 
Contribution assessed for 1951-52 (other than tax on the undistributed income of private 
companies). 

13. Yield of Income Taxes.—(i) Collections from all Income Taxes. The following 
table shows the collections of taxes of all types imposed on income for the years 1938-39, 
and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 

INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS. 














( £’000.) 
Total. 
Year. 
commen State. Total. 
1938-39 4 ne ius ae 11,882 29,812 41,694 
1946-47(a) a Sie a a0 207,800 502 208,302 
1947-48(a) . + + . 232,944 368 233,312 
1948-49(a) a ae as an 272,368 235 272,603 
1949-50(a@) a we ee a 279,663 258 279,921 
1950-51(a) . is 341,970 279 342,249 





(a) Commonwealth collections are greater than. the Budget figures by the amount of refunds of 
_ State taxes. State collections are net arrears. 


(ii) Commonwealth Income Tax Assessed. The amounts of Commonwealth taxes 
assessed on the income of recent years are shown in the following table. The amounts 
are shown under the year in which most of the assessments were made, i.e., the year 
following the income year. Income taxes assessed on income for past years and for the 
years shown after the close of the normal assessing period are not included. 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME TAXES ASSESSED: 




















( £7000.) 
] 
Tax. 1939-40. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Individuals— 
Income Tax 7,423 | 111,281 | 75,886 | 79,545 | 78,982 | 80,712 
Social Services Contribition ve 24,778 | 62,152 | 75,424 | 86,214 | 92,588 
Companies— : 
Income Tax... -» | 8,041 | 40,099 | 48,174 | 55,543 | 62,758 | 74,952 
Super Tax aie 3,638 4,205 4,960 5,838 7,046 
War-time (Company) Tax oe 3,319 ai ee we ne 
Undistributed Income Taxesa- 
Private Companies 6 688 | 12,303 | 15,772 8,380 6,644 2,706 
Non-Private Companies .. a 1,967 2,893 3,203 4,186 4,143 
Total a ++ | 16,152 | 197,385 | 209,082 | 227,055 | 244,622 | 262,147 





(a) Approximate. 
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(iti) Commonwealth Income Tax on Residents—Grades of Income. Individual 
income taxes assessed on residents are distributed according to grades of actual income 
(income before allowing deductions of a concessional nature or statutory exemptions 
and including exempt income) in the following table. The year shown in each case 
refers to the year in which assessment was madc,i.e., the year following the income year. 
The figures relate only to assessments made on the income of the previous year during the 
normal assessing period. Assessments issued after the normal assessing period are 
excluded. 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME TAXES ON RESIDENT INDIVIDUALS IN GRADES 
OF ACTUAL INCOME. 











1939-40. | —1947-48.(a) 1948-49.(a@) | —1949-50.(a) 1950~51.(a) 
Grade of p 7 ' 7 
ee No. of | No. of No. of No. of No. of | 
ncome, Tax. | Tax. | Tax- Tax. Tax- | Tax. | ‘Tax- | Tax, ° Tax- | Tax. 
paycrs. | payers. payers. | payers. payers. 
1 
“s : & ! ais 
£  ¢£ Poco. | | £000. S000. | £000. ! £'000. 
Cnder £151 . -. ' 214,790! 722 194,947) 5831 165,454 403! 152,219: 315 
I5I- 200 a ty 282,529 2,298 240,677| 1,730] 210,087 1,085, 192,835! 766 
ZOI- 250 oo . 271,790, 4,465 262,569] 3.302] 233,996; 2,040, 217,195 1,392 
251- 300 47:732 27| 292,173} 6,082 231,094} 4,450] 242,237} 3,182, 238,089, 2,263 


30I1- 350 55.375 53 366,160; 11,555 271,721} 6,098] 221,428] 3,821. 227,007: 2,883 
351- 400 48,835 73| 322,688] 12,224. 333,946] 8,848| 273,497| 5,658! 232,212] 3,566 
40I- 500 68,168) 182) 311,376] 16,230; 513,979] 17,448) 608,272! 16,434] 613,437} 12,176 
501- 600 38,939 197 132,364} 10,093, 233,110] 11,442} 361,222] 13,754] 475,486] 13,298 
601~ 800 (b) 29,912) 294] 102,806) 11,830, 167,891] 12,973} 265,412| 15,950| 379.077; 16,705 
8or~ 1,000 |(¢)23,070/ 460 41,840) 7,435, 63.535] 8,225, 85,254) 8,790! 117,671, 8,972 





1,00I- 1,250 10,922; 372 26,715| 6,805: 39,097} 7.714) 49,846) 7,924! 62,573] 7,511 
1,25I— 1,500 6,281} 306 15,512) 5,465 23,776} 6,505] 27,473} 6,378' 33,790, 5,982 
1,50I~ 2,000 7,987 691 16,503 8.319 =. 26,692| 10,611 31,981] 10,781 38,430) 10,390 
2,001~ 3,000 4:549) 686 12,645] 10,835! 21,9461 15,066] 28,878] 16,855; 34,940] 17,176 
3,00I~ 4,000 2,045 615 4,260 6,232 8,191} 9,489 11,785| 11,671' 14,277, 12,393 
4,00I— 5,000 984] 484 1,888! 3,976 3,765] 6,322, 5,714) 8,441 6,981) 9,134 
5,001-10,000 1,298} 1,321 2,150] 7,471 4:753] 13,554 6,748) 17,958 9.494} 22,991 
10,001—15,000 205 504 317, 2,111 732) 4,418 984! 5,829° 1,752) 9,464 
1§,001-30,000 |(@) 92) 393 153] 1,835 3541 3,973 442| 4,770! 954 10,060 
30,001-50,000 |(e) 39 316 21 412, 46 855 84| 1,712 155} 3.385 
50,001 and over 8 141 Ir 396 19 658 24) 1,016 39) 1,773 








Total .. | 346,443] 7,115] 2,438,498} 137,304.2,643,440! 154,264|/2,831,418] 164,452]3,048,613| 172,592 
\ ! 





























(a) Includes Social Services Contribution. (b) Grade £601-£750. (c) Grade £751~-£1,000. 
{d) Grade £15,001-£25,000. {e) Grade £25,001-£50,000, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
MINERAL INDUSTRY. 
§ 1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


1. Place of Mining in Australian Development.—The discovery of gold in payable 
quantities first attracted population to Australia in large numbers and was thus a 
significant factor in its early development. In more recent times the rapid growth of 
Australia’s secondary industries has been associated with considerable expansion in 
mining for silver-lead-zinc, copper and iron ores, and for coal. However, the value of 
mineral production has lagged behind that recorded for Australia’s large rural industries 
and in 1949 represented only about 7.3 per cent. of the net value of production of all 
primary industries, 


2. Extent of Mineral Wealth.—The extent of the total mineral wealth of Australia 
cannot yet be regarded as completely ascertained, as large areas of country still await 
geological surveys. More detailed reference to this matter will be found in preceding 
issues of the Official Year Book. (See No. 22, p. 755.) 


During the years 1934 to 1940 a survey of certain areas in Australia north of the 
22nd parallel of south latitude was undertaken by the Governments of the Common- 
wealth, Queensland and Western Australia. This survey is referred to in § 14 below. 


3. Quantity and Value of Production in 1949.—The quantities (where available) 
and the values of certain of the principal minerals produced in each State, and in Australia 
as a whole, during 1949, are shown in the tables immediately following. It must be 
clearly understood that the figures quoted in these tables refer to the quantities and 
values of the various minerals in the form in which they were reported to the State 
Mines Departments, and represent amounts which the Mines Departments consider 
may fairly be taken as accruing to the mineral industry as such. They are not to be 
regarded as representative of Australia’s potentiality as a producer of metals. New South’ 
Wales is, of course, in normal times a large producer of iron and steel from iron ore 
mined in South Australia. As the table shows, the latter State receives credit for this 
iron ore in its mineral returns. The iron and steel produced therefrom cannot be assigned 
to the mineral industry of New South Wales, but the value of the transformation from 
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ore to metal is credited to the manufacturing industry of that State. Similarly, lead, 
silver-lead, cadmium, cobalt and zine are credited in the form reported to the State of 
origin—chiefly New South Wales—although the actual metal extraction is carried out 
principally in South Australia and Tasmania. 


The quantities of cadmium and cobalt recovered in Tasmania from zine ores mined 
in New South Wales during 1949 are shown in § 7, par. 2 (page 875). 


MINERAL PRODUCTION: QUANTITIES, 1949. 
























































Mincral. Unit. | N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.Aust.) Tas. N.T. | Australia. 
t t I 
; i i ' 
. Metallic— , t ' 
Antimony Ore and ' ! i 
Concentrate +. | ton 307! 16 48) a 22 ie oe 393 
Arsenic Oxide . ane - 4 (@) ae C89 ee 33 oe oe (0) 33 
Bauxite eae 1,264' 4,028: af tie ss <5 ! iia 5,292 
Bismuth Concentrate | ewt. ne) | 18 14 “eS ne <i 28 
Cadmium .. 7 ton {c) ara at | . ar 38 aC) 38 
Copper—Ingot and H 
Matte .. ” 2,453 4,925) 3} ee 5,229 +. } 17,405 
Ore bey | by Fs ie ei 303). 4:492 04 
Gold ite .. {fine oz. -| 51,793 68,426! 76,282 2,198] 648,426] 12,152) 29,781 889,058 
Tron Ore .. es ton . 10,313. ats 2,101'1,447,731 12,524! Sse ++ (1,472,669 
Lead . + » | @) ++. 37,697] 99) ee 7,874| .. (0) 45,670 
Manganese Ore at 1,580| e. 233 1,856, 9,420f .. + 13,089 
Molybdenite Concen- ! 
trate ewt. | 2 ve i 116] ar Se tie oe 118 
Pyritic Ore and Con- 4 i 
centrate . +. | ton | (a (a) .. 31,299} (a) -» (0) 31,299 
Silver. fine oz. (2) oa 12,316, 2,872,577| 1,749le r94,721|1,011,032| .. 164,191,553 
Silver-lead Ores, Con- ! ‘ | | 
centrate, etc. é ton | 220,046 .. | we OD te 2,922 ae 23! 222,991 
Tantalite .. ae Ib. , Sere [0 8 2 .. | 2,606, 896, 3,502 
Tin Concentrate ton 616 49 1,051 i 35 883 27 2,661 
Tungsten—Scheelite | 
Concen- \ ' 1 
trate .. | ,, 4 on 2 ‘ I 803 oe 810 
Wolfram , : 
Concen- ' 
trate .. si 7 we 50) 264 55 376 
Zinc and Concentrate Fs 257,040 en} oP 6 3 20,286 Ses 298,567 
Zircon-Rutile-Iimenite- | i 
Monazite Concen- ‘ 
trate i an . 30,397! re } I1,061 me 72 ne oe 41,530 
Fuel— ; 
Coal, Black— i \ ‘ ! 
age rhe and i 1 s é 
ituminous ae o>  |10,728,373} 122,507! ay ‘a 181,618 o. 
Sub-Bituminous .. a 7,725, +s prea \344:638! 759,594]. ‘i ey 14,105,843 
Coal—Brown {includ- | i ! 
ing Lignite) 7 «+ 1753751559 ae- PS os oe oe 7:375:559 
Oil (Crude Petroleum) gal. Se 34,410] he he si a oe 34,410 
Shale (Oil) . ton 120,956 id Ke es we a ie 120,956 
Non-Metallic— | | 
peel - ee ” , 285 | oe : 17 1,297 oe Ce 11594 
arytes set gy bac ae se 3495] . + 5,464 
Clay(b)—Bentonitic .. b | A | 24,8. 150]. an 174 
Damourite .. a “ied 4, ot ees 692 eee ase ie 692 
Firecay .. | 4; sim Sit dies Oe, . ee 8,827) 6. | ne ae 8,827 
Fuller’s Earth « rg}. | ia 25 os ae 3 119 
Kaolin ss as oe 9,051 60} 2,858 80 7,316 ea 19,365 
Ochre and 
Pigments... | ,, 680 ae 85 32 44] 21 100 962 
,, Other ais 7 é% za ia 29,300} 10,047 a 7 391347 
Diatomite .. ais ms 2,752 854) 403 de 5401 “s oa 4549 
Felspar wt ea Pe 7,248 ae as 2,433 1,049) be age 10,730 
Graphite .. re 93 25 of 25 69 die 5 Sie 124 
Gypsum... ae oe 82,653] 30,985 oe 147,698} 25,907 ie ae 287,243 
Limestone Flux : 5 58,782 3,952 as | 379,854 ‘a 22,000 ats 464,588 
Magnesium—Dolomite ii 37,078| (f) a 50, .. ((b) 37,128 
meencelte 9 30,991, ta 565 2,034 ae Om 33,590 
Mica F Ib. 6, 720) Set, it bed 1,254) a 64,473 (0) 72,447 
Phosphates .. | ton hap + é of bes eS a> Nel Ir 
Salt : ee eee x (f) (ep) 168,450] (f) Z, +1 (8) 168,450 
Silica aS 35,806! ae aa 24,344! 986) 3,095 as 64,231 
Tale and “Soapstone ' 
(Steatite).. 3s 1,685... | = 6,643 81}. 7 8,509 
(a) Not available. (6) Incomplete. (c) Excludes cadmium and cobalt extracted in Tasmania from 
zinc ores and concentrates produced at Broken Hill. (d) The bulk of silver and lead is contained in 
the concentrates, etc., despatched from the Broken Hil! field and treated outside the State. (e) Silver as 


a by-product from gold mining: see also Silver-lead Ores, Concentrates, ete. (f) Not reported. 
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The values of the minerals raised in each State in 1949 are shown in the following 
table :— 
MINERAL PRODUCTION : VALUES, 1949. 
(4) 






























































Mineral. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas, N.T. | Australia. 
Metallic— ! ! 
Antimony Ore and | | 
Concentrate nd 19,737 1,129 4,039 .- 954] - 25,859 
Arsenic Oxide = ‘ (a) - on 983). .. (0) 983 
Bauxite... oe 606 5,879 - - - 6,485 
Bismuth Concentrate 360 a 436: . oo . . 796 
Cadmium .. of (e) + on . 43,841; .. (0) 43,847 
Copper—Ingot and 
Matte .. 433,363 . 758,374 394! . 735,365| \e 076,786 
Ore - . . . + 3.451] +. 145,839| J 7“? 
Gold (ad)... re 638,994, 835,848;  930,626{ 25,512! 7,858,791) 152,841| 369,027| 10,811,639 
Iron Ore... a 10,149 on 4,662) 1,465,005 4,365). . 1,484,181 
Lead a4 xg {e) es 4,136,607 8,406 ee 796,701 a 5 4,941,714 
Manganese Ore ~ 14,807 = 2,543 §,981 56,289]. . on 79,620 
Molybdenite Concen- 
trate sce 3h 40 oo 1,527 +. ats o as 1,567 
Pyritic Ore and Concen- | : 
trate. ee (a) | ee (2) : 725,257] (a) «-  [(2) 125,857 
Silver Ss -. (2) 25,4421 3:054; $84,075 391|(f) 49,246) 207,238] .. |(b) 869,446 
Silver-lead Ores, Con- 
centrate, etc, .. | 14,307,964 . - on 154;777| ++ 973) 14,463,714 
Tantalite .. we ae . .s . 286). 240 526 
Tin Concentrate a 261,067} 20,109; 396,412 oe 13,079| 380,942/ 10,138] 1,081,747 
Tungsten--S cheelite 
Concen- 
trate .. 2,028 . 700 : 219| 272,668) .. 275,615 
Wolfram , 
Concen- 
trate .. 2,400 . 20,301 on #% 100,738] 20,521 143,960 
Zinc and Concentrate.. | 3,438,949 . 1,954,199) . -- {1,723,499}. 7,106,647 
Zircon: Rutile-1menite- 
Monazite Cancen- 
trate Se sis 313,218 a 177,110 . 255{-- 490,583 
Other Metallic Minerals 170 385 79: 1,497 124]. 2,246 
Total, Metallic .. | 19,469,294| 866,019) 8,971,996] 1,505,759] _8,270,049/4,403.957| 546,738] 44,033,812 
Fuel-— 
Coal, Black— 
ae and é oy 
tuminous .« 916,127,554] 379,464; %, a4 . 181,897}... i 
Sub-Bituminous .. Sey a 2,874,062 { 372,319} 972,245! .. aes } 20,707,541 
Coal—Brown (includ- . 
ing Lignite) aks 1,469,455) A “8 vi ae Py 1,469,455 
Oil (Crude Petroleum) es 1,004) ‘aia a wi es “ie 1,004 
Shale (Oil) we 181,437 we ae ee a sa we 181,437 
Other Fucl Minerals . . 206 os en “ge ee ro aks 206 
Total, Fuel + | 16,303,197| 1,849,923] 2,874,062] 172,319! 972,245] 181,897]... 22,353,643 
Non-Metallic— 
Asbestos .. os 16,123 ter a2 458) 125,332 Ba ne 141,913 
Barytes ie ae 4,164 a ove 19,915 aa ae ae 24,079 
Clay(b)—Bentonitic .. ye os 96! ees 450 Ae is 546 
Damourite uM oe oe 2,993 AS se | Kd 2,993 
Fireclay.. 32 4:6 ay 5;520 ‘3 zs Sy, 5,520 
Fuller’s Earth 214 on ae a ae we fy arg 
Kaolin 3 eed 13,372 173 4,994) 160] 24,621 sa 43,320 
Ochre and ‘ 
Pigments. . 1,171 ee 556 50 366) 67 501 2,711 
Other a ae oo 12,911 11,813 ee ise 24,724 
Diatomite .. a 3,269 4,604 1,540 ee 950 es a 10,363 
Felspar ss a 17,148 le aN 7:350 3,934 ie ay 28,432 
Graphite .. i 250, ua 148, 2,164 ne 10 a 2,572 
Gypsum... ats 55,476 18,124 5 110,773 18,610 is ar 202,983 
Limestone Flux ve 29,130 35551 as 157,628 16,000 a 206,309 
Magnesium-—Dolomite 25,696) oe {k) xs 248 oe es (6) 25,944 
Magnesite 60,287 oo . 1,853 4,714, 5. a 66,854 
Mica . or 2r Aa fos ais 1,343) os 52,014 53,378 
Opal on +: 1,592 - 1,200] 39,798 < - a 42,590 
Phosphates. . ae 28 nes wee ae ae i 28 
Salt a8 es se (hh) (kh) 336,900 (h) an i (b) 336,900 
Silica os se 16,555 ae ee 13,267] 1,0r4' 2,219 of 33,055 
Talc and Soapstone 
(Steatite). . ss 5,866} a se 445333; 2,375 at a 2,574 
ther Non-Metallic i 
Minerals .. a 12,128 Be 8,499! 3,878 495751 22 oie | 74,256 
Total, Non-Metallic 249,118} 39,651 12,212) 764,785 221,060) 42.917] 52,515° 1,382,258 
Total, AH Minerals | 36,021,6091 2,755,593! 858,270: 2,442,863| 9,463,35414,628,771| 599,253! _67.769,713 
(a) Not available. (6) Incomplete. (c) Excludes cadmium and cobalt extracted in Tasmania frcm 
zine ores and concentrates produced at Broken Hill. (d) Gold values calculated on current price of gold 
in Australian currency. (e) The bulk of silver and lead is contained in the concentrates, etc., despatched 
from the Broken Hili field and treated outside the State. (f) Silver as a by-product from gold mining : 
see also Silver-lead Ores, Concentrates, ete. (g) Includes small tonnage of sub-bituminous coal. 


(h) Not reported. 
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The figures in the foregoing table exclude certain materials, such as stone for building 
and industrial uses, sand, gravel, brick and pottery and other clays and limestone which 
usually are included under the generic term “ mineral”. Particulars of the production 
of some of these items are given in par. 6, Quarries, below. Items normally included in 
mine or quarry production by the Mines Departments of some States, such as cement, 
carbide and sulphuric acid, are omitted therefrom and included in manufacturing pro- 
duction. As far as possible, the mineral materials used in the manufacture of these 
products are included in mine or quarry production. 

4. Value of Production, 1938, 1945 to 1949.—The values of the minerals produced 
in each State during the years 1938 and 1945 to 1949 are given in the table hereunder :— 


MINERAL PRODUCTION : VALUES. 








( £.) 

Year. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N.T, | Australia. 

| a k 
1938 .. | 10,786,157 | 1,884,015 } 3,966,119 | 2,932,473 |10,844,469 | 1,889,804 | 214,724 | 32,517,761 
1945 .. | 16,879,131 | 1,830,374 | 4,355,127 | 2,309,991 | 5,804,238 | 1,934,066 | 176,197 | 33,289,124 
1946 .. | 20,327,962 | 2,079,353 | 4,761,403 | 2,776,145 | 7,586,707 | 2,855,674 | 166,543 | 40,553,787 
1947 .. | 26,264,688 | 2,206,628 | 8,545,299 | 3,209,382 | 8,862,277 | 4,224,756 | 229,437 | 539542467 
1948 .. | 36,350,972 | 2,346,855 | 9,211,588 | 3,260,309 | 8,561,269 | 4,366,730 | 294,078 | 64,391,801 
1949 -. | 36,027,609 | 2,755,593 {11,858,270 | 2,442,863 | 9,463,354 | 4,628,774 | 599,253 | 67,769,713 





The value of mineral production in Australia reached its highest level in 1949 at 
£67,769,713 compared with £64,391,803 in 1948 and £32,517,761 in 1938. Although this 
marked increase since 1938 was due to some extent to higher quantity output the main 
contributing factors were the increased prices paid in 1949 for coal, silver, lead and zinc. 

Since 1938 the greatest increase has occurred in New South Wales, £25,235,452 5 
followed by Queensland, £7,892,151; Tasmania, £2,738,967; Victoria, £871,578. 
Because of the reduced output of gold in Western Australia, the value of minerals produced 
in that State was £1,381.115 lower in 1949 than in 1938. The value of mineral output 
decreased in South Australia between 1938 and 1949 by £489,610. 


5. Total Production to end of 1949.—In the next table will be found the cstimated 
value of the total mineral production in each State up to the end of 1949. The items 
excluded from the preceding table are also omitted here, and consequently the total for 
New South Wales is considerably less than that published by the State Department of 
Mines. The principal items excluded from the table below are coke, cement, lime, marble, 
slate, granite, chert, gravels, etc., which the State Department now includes in the returns 
for quarries. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION : VALUES TO END OF 1949. 

















( £7000.) 

Mineral, N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N.T. Australia. 
a i 
Gold. 74,653 | 320,93 102,198 2,208 } 305,249 11,669 4,331 | 821,239 
Silver and ! 

lead .. 219,088 290 27,211 405 3,025 15,885 79 265,974 
Copper .. 18,968 217 36,284 335314 1,827 32,249 414 123,273 
Iron, 9,452 | - 16 546 39,218 43 97 49,372 
Tin we 20,230 1,313 14,754 oe 1,733 22,183 732 60,935 
Wolfram 436 19 1,551 bas 7 1,240 863 4,136 
Zine, 40,095 oe 9,326 16 5 11,320 a 60,762 
Ooal_ sw. 342,159 29,316 45,815 435 15,788 3,865 437,378 
Other .. 12,440 1,157 3,660 17,914 2,482 3:979 453 42,085 
Total..| 737,521 3532259 241,345 93,510 | 330,149 102,487 6,863 | 1,865,134 




















{he “ other” minerals in New South Wales include alunite, £234,000; antimony 
£479,000; arsenic, £212,000; bismuth, £264,000; chrome, £143,000; diamonds, £151,000; 
magnesite, £907,000; molybdenite, £232,000; opal, £1,646,000; scheelite, £264,000 ; 
and shale oil, £4,201,000. In the Victorian returns antimony ore was responsible for 
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£638,000. The value for coal in this State includes £10,230,000 for brown coal. Included 
in “ other ” in the Queensland production were opal, £190,000 ; gems, £662,000; bismuth, 
£147,000; cobalt, £158,000; molybdenite, £632,000; limestone flux, £903,000; and 
arsenic, £124,000. The chief items in South Australian “‘ other’’ minerals were salt, 
£7,443,000; limestone ftux, £1,247,000 ; gypsum, £2,038,000; phosphate, £196,000 ; and 
opal, £458,000. In Western Australia arsenic, £747,000; gypsum, £253,000; and 
asbestos, £432,000 were the principal items included with “ other” minerals. In the 
Tasmanian returns osmiridium was responsible for £665,000, scheeiite for £1,486,000 and 
limestone flux for £1,416,000. 


6. Quarries.—Statistics giving details of the output of quarries were first published 
in Official Year Book No. 33, 1940. The details were collected following a resolution 
of the Conference of Australian Statisticians held in 1935. 


The Conference decided that quarries, for the purpose of these statistics, should be 
confined to establishments in which four persons or more are employed, or in which 
power other than hand-power is used. The Conference, however, did not define the 
types of establishments which should be included as quarries, either according to the 
nature of the product or the method of obtaining the “ mineral” material. Further 
difficulties have arisen owing to collection being made wholly or in part by Mines Depart- 
ments in come States on bases inconsistent with those adopted by Statisticians. 
Consequently, the statistics which have been collected and reported as quarry production 
lack uniformity in many respects, while practices have varied considerably in classifying 
such materials as limestone and clays to mining or quarrying. The gathering of sand for 
various purposes has in general been omitted from quarry production. 

The quarrying of limestone for use as a flux has for many years been included in 
“Mineral” production for all States (see para. 3 preceding). Limestone used for other 
purposes (cement, lime, chemicals, etc.) has been reported as quarry production but the 
figures are incomplete for most States. In 1949-50 limestone used by Australian 
factories for the manufacture of cement and lime and for general chemical purposes 
amounted to 1,939,449 tons, valued at £1,007,645. 

The production of certain types of clays is included in ‘“‘ mineral’? production, 
particulars being shown in the tables in para. 3 preceding. In addition, considerable 
quantities of clays are reported under quarry production, totals furnished for 1949 being 
as follows :—New South Wales, 1,251,606 tons, £289,927; Victoria, 81,336 tons, £32,468 ; 
Queensland, 109 tons, £652 ; South Australia, 251,333 tons, £58,765 ; Western Australia, 
10,321 tons, £12,789; Tasmania, 7,337 tons, £24,688 ; Total, 1,602,042 tons, £419,289. 

Particulars of the reported output of establishments engaged in the quarrying of 
building stone, macadam, ballast, ete. during 1949 (or other appropriate year) are shown 
in the table below. 


BUILDING STONE, MACADAM, BALLAST, ETC., QUARRIED, 1949. 





Particulars. N.S.W. Vic.(a) Q’land.b) | S. Aust. | W. or Total.(¢) 
a 


Quantity (Tons). 














Building Stone .. | 847,540 8,678 | 24,123 | 122,102 27,374 | 1,029,817 
Macadam, Ballast, etc. [5,749,477 |I,125,107 | 800,192 {2,911,700 | 300,344 | 10,886,820 
| 
Vaxur (£.). 
z 
Building Stone -- , 489,953 | 33,666 | 10,780] 85,742 | 29,551 | 649,692 


Macadam, Ballast, ete. '1,734,819 | 610,856 | 248,966 | 728,287 | 195,355 | 3,518,283 
{ 





(a) 1948-49. (b) 1949-50. (c) Excludes Tasmania, Northern Territory and Australian 
Capital Territory, particulars for which are not available. 
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§ 2. Gold. 


1. Discovery in Various States.—The discovery of gold in payable quantities was an 
epoch-making event in Australian history, for, as one writer aptly phrases it, this event 
“ precipitated Australia into nationhood”. A more or less detailed account of the finding 
of gold in the various States appears under this section in Official Year Books, Nos. x to 4. 


2. Production at Various Periods.—{i) Quantities. The following table shows the 
quantity of gold produced in the several States and in Australia as a whole during each 
of the nine decennial periods from 1851 to 1940, and in single years from 1941 to 1949. 
Owing to the defective information in the earlier years the figures fall considerably short of 
the actual totals, for during the first stages of mining development large quantities of gold 
were taken out of Australia by successful miners who preferred to keep the amount of 
their wealth ‘secret. 


GOLD: QUANTITY PRODUCED. 


























(7000 fine 02.) 
' : ' 
Period. N.8.W. Vic. | Q’land. | 8, Aust. “ W. Aust. Tas. N.T. | Australia. 
1 : le ee Son eit = Nee tte 
1851-60 a 2,715 21,973 | fae ar ot ' 186 ss 24,877 
1861-70 aie 3,220 15,327 489 ee , ae 3 se | ¥9,039 
3871-80 vey 2,019 9,564 2,527 136 oe 165 19 | 14,430 
r88x~go ae 1,014 6,689 \ 31259 | 58 42 | 357 168, 11,587 
1891-1900 ran 2,432 7,040 ; 5,648 52° 5,252 559 ' 214 21,188 
1g90I~10 os 2,253 7,095 | 5,512 73 17,784 | 604 | UII 33,432 
IgII-20 ies 1,345 3,067 2,263 55 10,671 | 202 23. 37,426 
1921-30 + | 204 593 434 10 4,557 43 2: 5,843 
1931-40 a 569 1,052 1,021 + 53 8,474 ' 130 | 84. 11,383 
1941... ea 88 | 150 ! 109 2 1,109 « 20 | 19 | 3,497 
1942... wet 77 ror , 95 2 848 19 12 1,354 
1943 -- wot 64 56! 63. 1 546 1? 4 752 
1944 +s . 63 54 5r- r 466 17! 5 657 
1945. . 43 62 ! 63 469 13 7 657 
1 
1946... Fe) 2 7 ' 62° I 617 15 H 10 824 
1947... oe 50 85 | 72 I JO4 15 Ir 938 
1948. od 52} 69 7o 2 665 | 13° 151 886 
1949. ee 52} 69 76 | 2 i 648 | 12 30 889 
Total, 1851-1949 | 16,c92 73,133) 21,817 449: 52,852 2,381 734 | 167,458 
é : i i 








The amount of gold raised in Australia in any one year attained its maximum in 1903, 
when Western Australia also reached its highest point. For the other States the years 
in which the greatest yields were obtained were as follows:—New South Wales, 1852 ; 
Victoria, 1856 ; Queensland, 1900; South Australia, 1904 ; and Tasmania, 1899. 


Owing to the exhaustion of the more-easily worked deposits and increased costs due to 
deep mining the production of gold in Australia declined from 3,837,979 fine oz. in 1903 
to 427,160 fine oz. in 1929, the lowest output since the discovery of the precious metal. 


Increased activity in prospecting due to prevailing economic conditions resulted 
in some improvement in 1930, but the marked development between that year and 1939 
received its impetus from the heavy depreciation of Australian currency in terms of gold, 
Oversea and local capital were attracted to the industry, and the employment of 
advanced geological methods and technical improvements brought many difficult or 
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abandoned propositions into profit. The output of gold roze annually from 467,742 
fine oz. in 1930 to 1,645,697 fine oz. in 1939. Following the outbreak of war in 1939, 
production fell very slightly in 1940, and rapidly thereafter, due to the diversion of man- 
power, until in 1944 it was only 656,867 fine oz, In 1945, the year in which hostilities 
in the 1939-45 War ceased, production showed practically no change, but in 1946 a marked 
increase of 167,267 fine oz. or 25 per cent. was recorded. A further increase occurred in 
1947, but production fell in 1948 and remained at much the same level in 1949. Output 
in this year, 889,058 fine oz. was 35 per cent. higher than the war-time trough of 657,000 
fine oz. in 1944 and 1945 but was 46 per cent. less than output in 1939. 


(ii) Values. In the next table the gold produced since 1851 is valued in Australian 
currency. For‘the yeara 1851 to 1918 and 1925 to 1930 the price used was £4 4s. 11°/,,d. 
per fine oz. For the years 1919 to 1924 the price ranged between £5 128. 6d. in 1920 and 
£4 88, 6d. in 1923. The value applied for 1931 and to June, 1932 was the export parity 
calculated directly from London prices. Simce then the average price paid by the 
Australian branches of the Royal Mint has been used. 


GOLD: VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 

































( 4.) 

Period. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’'land. | 8S. Aust.| W. Aust. Tas. N.T. Australfa. 
1851-60. | 11,530,583] 93,337,052 14,565 aN a 788,564 ++ |105,670,764 
1861-70.. | 13,676,103| 65,106,264; 2,076,494: . os 12,174 ste 80,871,035 
1871-80.. | 8,576,654| 40,625,188} 10,733,048, $79,068) + 700,048] 79,022] 61,293,028 
1881-90... | 4,306,541] 28,413,792; 13,843,081/ 246,668) 178,473] 1,514,921) 713,345] 49,216,821 
1891-1900 | 10,332,120! 29,904,152| 23,989,359} 219,931] 22,308,524] 2,338,336] 906,988] 89,999,410 
1g01-10.. | 9,569,492] 30,136,686) 23,412,395) 310,080; 75,540,415) 2,566,170} 473,871/142,009,109 
1g1tI-20.. | 4,988,377| 13,354,217] 9,876,677; 238,808] 46,808,351) 873,302|(a)100,652) 76,240,384 
1921~30.. 940,946] 2,721,309] 1,976,715} 47,564} 20,462,957} 193,833](b) 11,545] 26,354,869 
1931-40.. | $,I15,397| 94443570] 9,118,903! 459,330} 74,391,204] 1,164,492! 786,790|100,480,686 
194i : 941,243 1,600,016 1,164,623 17,907} 11,852,046] 212,709] 201,599] 15,990,143 
194200 oe 807,436| 1,060,910, 994,214! +» 13,931) 8,865,632/ 191,835] 126,035} 12,059,993 
1943 oe 666,491 590,540 656,657, 5,424 5,710,664] 180,210 40,880) 7,850,866 
1944 4s 657,161 $68,305] 538,177 5,061} 4,899,129] 174,889) 57,804] 6,901,126 
1945 we 461,304 661,430) = 676,712 2,970} 5,009,548] 139,573] 76,811) 7,028,348 
1946. 3445497; 936,262] 675,164 6,760} 6,640,075} 165,334] 105,376) 8,873,468 
1947 0 +s 539,008 911,681 777,924 6,770] 7,575,573} 161,986} 118,560] 10,091,502 
1948 are 561,415 738,100 749,565 21,912 7,156,912 138,889] 163,482] 9,530,275 
1949 es 638,994 835,848 930,626) 25,512} 7,842,604] 152,841! 369,027] 10,795,452 
Total, i - 

1851-1949 | 74,653,762} 320,946,322/102,204,899) 2,208,296} 305,242,107/11,670,106} 4,331,787|/821,257,279 











(a) Perfod July, r911 to June, 1920. (6) Period July, 1920 ‘to December, 1930. 


Values per ‘fine oz. in Australian currency assigned to the production of gold during 
recent years are: £9 148. 53d. in 1939, £10 138. 19d. in 1940, £10 138. 8d. in 1941, £10 93. 0§d. 
in 1942, £10-9s. od. in 4943, £10 ros. 14d. in 1944, £10 T3s. 119d. in 1945 and £10 158, 3d. 
in 1946, at which level it remained until toth September, 1949. On that date, following 
the alteration m the rate of exchange, the value of gold rose to £15 9s. rod. per fine oz. 
in terms of Australian currency. Further information regarding the price of gold is 
given in Chapter XVI.—Private Finance. 


3. Changes in Relative Posifions of States as Gold Producers.—The figures in the 
table showing the quantity of gold raised explain the very large increase in the population 
of Victoria during the period 1851 to 1861, when an average of over 40,000 persons reached 
the State each year. With the exception of 1889, when its output was exceeded by 
that of Queensland, Victoria maintained its position as the chief -gold producer for a 
period ci forty-seven years, until its production was surpassed by that of Western 
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Australia in 1898. From that year onward the proportion contributed by Western 
Australia has increased and in 1949 represented 73 per cent. of the entire yield of Australia. 
The proportion contributed by this State for the period 1851 to 1949 was 32 per cent, and 
by Victoria for the same period 43 per cent. 


4. Place of Australia in the World’s Gold Production.—The table below shows, in 
decennial periods from 1851 to 1940 and the quinquennium 1941-45, the world’s gold 
production (as ascertained from authoritative sources) and the share of Australia therein. 
The details of world production shown for the years 1941 to 1945 are possibly less complete 
than those shown for other years, because of censorship during the war. The figures 
recorded for these years represent recorded production only and therefore omit any 
production for those countries not reporting. Included in this latter group are the Soviet 
Union and other producing countries of lesser importance. 


GOLD: WORLD PRODUCTION. 











d cti rod! in Proportion of 
Period. bi of Geld. me i ia i uel be 
Fine oz. Fine oz. % 
1851-Go ls. Se ws 64,482,933 24,877,012 38.58 
1861-70... oe fe 61,098,343 19,038,661 34.16 
1871-80... sine ace 55,070,618 14,429,601 25.92 . 
1881-90 ee oe Sa 51,280,184 11,586,625 22.59 
1891-1900 .. or ae 101,647,521 21,187,662 20.84 
IQOI-IOo. lk. Se Le 182,891,525 33,432,069 18.28 
I9lI-20... os oe 206,511,263 17,426,466 8.44 
192I-30_.. aa re 183,805,9Cc0 5,843,052 3.18 
1931-40... 08 “4 315,508,597 11,383,487 3.61 
1941-45 - ++ |(@) 134,100,000 4,715,844 3-52 
1946 ne es we 21,600,000 824,480 3.82 
1947 = = cs 21,800,000 937,054 4.30 
1948 s% “2 oe 22,300,000 885,507 3.97 
1949 R ae ae 30,107,000 889,058 2.95 





(a) Recorded production only. See letterpress above. 


The quantities of gold produced in the principal producing countries in each of the 
years 1938 and 1945 to 1949 are shown in the table hereunder. 


GOLD: PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 

















(7000 fine oz.) 
Country. 1938. | 1945. | 1946. 1947. 1948. 1949. 

Union of South Africa 12,161 | 12,225 11,927 II,200 11,585 11,705 
U.S.S.R. (Russia) .. 5,236 (a) 5,000 |(a) 6,000 |(a) 7,000 |(a) 7,000 |(a) 7,000 
Canada Re <a 45725 2,697 2,833 3,070 3,530 |(b) 4,124 
United States of 

America ee 45245 997 1,625 2,321 , 2,099 1,996 
Australia .. ae 1,592 657 824 938 886 889 
British’ West Africa(c) 730- 548 590 563 677 682 
Rhodesia .. aa 815 568 552 523 514 528 
Mexico eg a 924 499 421 465 339 406° 
Colombia .. oe 521 507 437 383 335 359 
Belgian Congo ee 394 347 331 301 300 334 

(a) Estimated. (5) Includes Newfoundland. (c) Includes Gambia, Gold Coast, Nigeria, 


Sierra Leone. 


Go.p. 857° 


5. Employment in Gold-mining.—The number of persons employed in gold-mining 
in each State at various intervals since 1901 is shown in the following table. The figures 
include prospectors, ete., so far as data are ascertainable, and include those who mPy. 
not have worked during the whole of the year. 


GOLD-MINING : PERSONS EMPLOYED. 














Year, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Terr. Total. 
ee | | ——_— ara ————— = | << | |} —_--—__— 

1901... | 12,064 | 27,387 9,438 |(a)1,000 | 19,771 I,II2 |(a) 200 | 70,972 
1903(0) - 11,247 | 25,208 9,229 |(a)1,000 | 20,716 | 973 \(a) 200 | 68,573 
1913 3,579 | 11,931 | 3,123 800 | 13,445, 481 175 | 33,525 
1923... 1,141 2,982 603 32 5555 j be ae) 30 | 10,462 
1933 “4 6,913 6,126 4,161 | 231 9,900 229 95 | 27,655 
1938... | 3,764 | 6,315] 3,378! 158 | 15,374 141 267 | 29,397 
1945 509 643 | 1,256 16} 4,818 15 46 | 7,303 
1946... 772 1,282 1,651 38 6,961 . 13 106 | 10,823 
1947. 795 | 1,135 | 1,834 59 | 7,649. 14 176 | 11,653 
1948... 702 1,064 1,627 34 7:78 | 15 I7I | 10,791 
1949s. 688 I,019 |(c) 1,589 52 6,800 | 9 238 | 10,395 

(a) Fstimated. (8) Year of maximum production for Australia. (c) Mainly mining for 


copper-gold ore. 


Owing to the exhaustion of the more easily worked deposits and increased costs due 
to deep mining, the number employed in gold-mining had dwindled to the comparatively 
small figure of 6,108 in 1929. Stimulated by the enhanced price of gold, employment 
in the industry rose by almost five-fold to 33,113 in 1935, but thereafter the numbers 
employed declined each year to 7,015 in 1944. Following the cessation of hostilities and 
a relaxation of manpower control, the numbers rose in each succeeding year to 11,653 
in 1947 but fell to 10,791 in 1948 and to 10,395 in 1949. 


6. Tax on Gold.—{i) General. The Commonwealth Government imposed a tax on 
gold produced in Australia or in any Territory under its jurisdiction and delivered to the 
Commonwealth Bank on or after 15th September, 1939. The rate of tax was fixed at 
50 per cent. of the price payable by the Bank in excess of £A.9 per fine oz. 


The tax on gold yielded £1,214,621 during 1939-40; £1,452,260 during 1940-41 ; 
£1,030,425 in 1941-42 3 £524,694 in 1942~43 ; £317,720 in 1943-44 ; £342,457 in 1944-45 ; 
£383,552 in 1945-46; and £556,435 in 1946-47. This tax was suspended as from 20th 
September, 1947 by the Gold Tax Suspension Act 1947. 


(ii) Development of Gold Mining Industry. Assistance amounting to £150,000 was 
given to the gold-mining industry, through the medium of the States, during 1940-41. 
In addition, an amount approximating £150,000 was paid during 1942 and subsequent 
years for the maintenance of those mines where, under manpower control, miners were 
transferred to other activities more directly associated with the war effort. 


The suspension of the tax on gold referred to above was designed to assist the gold- 
mining industry in meeting higher costs and to encourage greater output. 


7. Bounty on Production.—A reference to the bounty provided by the Common- 
wealth on gold production in Australia appears in Official Year Book No. 32, p. 579. 
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§ 3. Silver, Lead and Zire. 


1. Production.—{i) General. The values of production of silver, silver-lead ores, 
concentrates, etc., zinc and concentrates, as reported by Mines Departments for each 
of the years 1938 and 1945 to 1949, are shown in the following table :— 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 
(£) 











Year. NS.W. H Vic. ° Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust./ Tas. Nor. Terr. ; Australia. 
: | 

1938 .. | 3,751,454) 647)T,256,078| 7°, 29,477) 624,225] .. 5,661,951 
1945 .. | 5:699,005 1,622) 17,788 603} 22,757| 666,867 Vb 6,408,640 
1946 .. | 8,378,736) 2,687 1,355,993, 224: 43,860 1,328,009 ee IL,109,509 
1947 .. |12,355,617, 1,910 4,605,580 1,676 48,751|2,125,812 i 19,139,346 
1948 .. 19,282,007| 2,091)5,I1I1,721 9,862] 158,466,2,335,161 1,407|26,900,715 
1949 -- |17:772:355 3,054 9,674,881] 8,406) 204,023 2,717,438 973|27,381,130 








(ii) New South Wales. By far the greater amount of silver-lead-zine ore in New 
South Wales, in fact in Australia, is won from the massive silver-lead-zine sulphide 
deposit at Broken Hill. Those concerned in operating this gigantic lode are North Broken 
Hill Limited (which mines the northern limb of the ore-bearing structure), Broken Hill 
South Ltd., and Zine Corporation Ltd. with which is associated New Broken Hill Con- 
solidated (which are conducting operations on the southern limb). 


The oxidized lead ores were directly smelted at Broken Hill prior to 1897, when 
smelting operations were transferred to Port Pirie in South Australia. The present- 
day sulphide ores are concentrated by gravity and flotation methods at Broken Hill. 
The lead (galena) concentrates (averaging approximately 76 per cent. lead, 4 per cent. 
zine, 30 oz. silver per ton, 9.0 grains of gold per ton, 0.22 per cent. antimony and 0.64 
per cent. copper) are railed to Port Pirie, and smelted to produce lead bullion which is 
later refined by a continuous lead refining process for the elimination of arsenic and 
antimony and the recovery of silver and gold. A large proportion of the zinc concentrates 
produced at Broken Hill are roasted by fertilizer plants in South Australia for the recovery 
of sulphur dioxide for sulphuric acid manufacture, the calcines after roasting being sent 
to Risdon in Tasmania for refining. The balance of the concentrates is either exported 
overseas or sent to Risdon in Tasmania for roasting and refining. 


At Captain’s Flat, Lake George Mines Limited is operating a lode of similar con- 
stitution. Concentration of the ore is carried out at the mine itself, after which process 
individual concentrates of zinc and lead (containing silver) are despatched to Port Kembla, 
New South Wales, for further treatment. Copper, pyrites and gold are also produced at 
this mine. 


Silver-lead-zince ore has been mined in small quantities in various other parts of the 
State, the more important localities being Yerranderie, Howell and Kangiara. 


Particulars of the New South Wales mine production of silver, lead and zinc, as 
reported by the Mines Department, are shown in the table below for the years 1938 and 
1945 t0 1949. ‘The particulars shown for silver relate, in the main, to the silver content 
of copper concentrates. The greater part of silver of New South Wales origin is contained 
in the silver-lead ore and concentrates shown separately in the table. Further particulars 
of the production of silver, lead and zine by the Broken Hill and Lake George Mines are 
given in par. 1 (ix) hereafter. 


Despite some reduction in the output of silver-lead ore and concentrates and zinc 
concentrates since 1938, the reported value of New South Wales production of silver, lead 
and zine rose from £3,751,454 in 1938 to £17,772,355 in 1949, because of substantial 
increases in prices for these metals, particularly export prices (see par. 5 hereafter). 
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SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: PRODUCTION, NEW SOUTH WALES. 

















Silver-lead Ore and yi 
| Silver.(a} \ Concentrates. Zine Concentrates. ee 
Year, 1 i Value. 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. Quantity.| Value. 
f \ 
Fine 02. | £ tons. £& tons. £ £ 
1938 os ae 83,822 | 75357 317,230 | 3,543,208 | 265,296 | 230,989 | 3,751,454 
1945 . es 131,309 20.703 . 205,805 | 4,604,962 265,284 | 1,073,340 | 5,699,005 
1946 £8 as 122,364 28,297 , 215,928 | 6,971,256 273,781 | 1,379,183 | 8,378,736 
1947 ae aa 112,471 26,242 ' 212,410 110,554,416 249,420 | 1,774,959 | 12,355,617 
1948 . i 105,314 24,573 ‘| 228,590 |16,643,612 259,260 | 2,613,822 | 19,282,007 
1949 on on 99,158 | 25,442 220,046 |14,307,964 257,040 | 3,438,949 | 17,772,355 





(a) Mainly silver content of copper concentrates; most of the silver of New South Wales origin is 
contained in the silver-lead ore and concentrates shown in the next column. 


(iii) Victoria. Small quantities of lead sulphide ore occur on most of Victoria’s 
goldfields and in minor amounts in the Omeo, Bethanga and Cassilis districts. There 
has been no production of lead ore in recent years, the total recorded production being 
about 800 tons valued at £5,892. 


The whole of the Victorian silver production of 12,316 fine oz. valued at £3,054 for 
1949 was won as a by-product of the gold mining industry. 


(iv) Queensland. Jn the far north-west of Queensland at Mt. Isa, some 600 miles 
west of Townsville, is operated the mining, milling and smelting enterprise of Mt. Isa 
Mines Ltd. Here, mining is carried out on extensive silver-lead-zinc ore lodes. After 
concentration by flotation in the concentrating mill, the silver-lead concentrate is con- 
verted to bullion in the smelter. AH Mt. Isa bullion is exported overseas, where certain 
impurities, such as antimony, arsenic, and copper, as well as silver are removed to yield 
a pure lead suitable for commercial use. 


Zine concentrates and copper-lead dross. produced by Mt. Isa are also exported 
overseas. During the 1939-45 War, operations on silver-lead-zine ores at Mt. Isa were 
suspended while the mine was engaged: in mining copper, but normal operations of the 
mine were resumed in 1946. : 


In 1949 approximately 87 per cent. of Queensland’s production of both silver and 
lead and all the State’s output of zinc were produced by the Mt. Isa mines. 


The following table shows particulars of Queensland mine or smelter production of 
silver, lead and zinc, as reported by the Mines. Department for the years 1938 and 1945 to 
1949. The reduction in output in 1945 and 1946 was due to the suspension of silver; 
lead-zine mining at Mt. Isa during the war. The lower output in 1949 compared with 
1938 is more than offset by the higher prices received for these metals, the total value for 
the group having risen from £1,256,078 in 1938 to £6,674,881 in 1949. 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: PRODUCTION, QUEENSEAND. 











Silver.(a) Lead.(a) Zinc.(a) 
Total 
Year. ar 2 =p af value, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity | Value. Quantity. Value. 
Fine oz. £ Tons. £ Tons. £ } £ 
1938 a ++ | 3,533,490 298,589 41,196 | 628,025 23,735 329,464 | 1,256,078 
1945 a ea 112,710 , 17,788 oh spe ! ee es 17,788 
1946 . . 980,538 | 209,094 12,754 | 627,775 | = 11,361 | 519,124 . 1,355,993 
1947 en -» | 2,400,966 ' 380,033 29,590 | 2,486,942 | 25,212 | 1,738,600 4,605,580 
1948 a -+ | 2,306,869 422,015 39,779 | 3,002,381 | 21,593 | 1,687,325 | 5,111,721 
1949 . «+ | 2,872,577 584,075 37,697 ! 4,136,607 , 21,241 | 1,954,199 + 6,674,881 





4 


: 1 
(a) Metal content of ores, concentrates and bullion produced. 
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(v) South Australia, Output of lead from local ores has been very small in recent 
years. In 1949, the lead content of concentrates produced amounted to 99 tons, valued 
at £8,406. Silver production was 1,749 fine 0z., valued at £391, which was also contained 
in the above lead concentrates. 

There has been no recorded zinc production since 1903, when the zinc was contained 
in lead ores and concentrates which came mainly from the Glen Osmond and Strathalbyn 
districts. 

(vi) Western Australia. During 1949, a total of 2,922 tons of silver-lead-zine ores 
and concentrates were exported from the State. These shipments contained 1,966 tons 
of lead, 35 tons of zinc and 9,992 fine oz. of silver. The value of the ores and concentrates 
was £154,777. The principal producer was the Prothero mine at Nabawa, while the 
Northampton Mineral Field also provided a large portion of the total ores and concentrates. 
Other centres of production are in the Naroo, Kooline, Wyloo and Napier Range areas. 

In addition to the silver contained in the silver-lead-zinc ores and concentrates, 
194,721 fine oz., valued at £49,246, was obtained as a by-product from the gold bullion 
despatched to the Perth Mint from the various goldfields. 

Particulars of silver, lead and zine production, as reported by the Mines Department 
of Western Australia for the years 1938 and 1945 to 1949, are shown- below. 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: PRODUCTION, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Silver-lead-zine Ores and | sitver in Gold Bullion. 




















Concentrates. 
Total 
Year. Value. 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ Fine oz. £ £ 

1938... ra a 352 625 271,346 28,852 29,477 
1945s. wi ais o. ie 146,025 22,757 22,757 
1946. ee ae 36 1,068 171,452 42,792 43,860 
1947s + . 22 937 | 199,302 47,814 48,751 
1948s. es 2% 2,192 114,268 187,818 44,198 158,466 
1949. Se aa 2,922 |° 154,777 194,721 49,246 204,023 





(vii) Tasmania. There are two large centres of silver-lead-zinc mining in Tasmania. 
The more important is the field operated by the Electrolytic Zinc Company of 
Australasia, Lid. at Read-Rosebery. These are primarily zinc mines, although lead and 
copper-lead concentrates are also produced. This company also owns the electrolytic 
zine works at Risdon near Hobart. 

The lead concentrates and copper-lead concentrates produced at Rosebery are 
exported overseas. . ; 

The zine concentrates, which are the principal product from the mine, also contain 
some lead. This concentrate is sent to Risdon for roasting and refining, portion of the 
resultant lead residue being sent to Port Pirie in South Australia for refining, the balance 
being dumped. In addition to the refining of zinc concentrates produced at Rosebery, 
the Risdon plant also treats considerable quantities of zinc concentrates from the Broken 
Hill mines. 

Of secondary importance to Rosebery is the Mount Farrell field, situated 6 miles 
north-east of Rosebery. These ore-bodies are mainly silver-lead lodes which yield 
a lead concentrate with high silver content. The zinc content is insufficient to warrant 
recovery. 

Most of the State’s silver is contained in concentrates produced at Rosebery and 
Mount Farrell. Some silver is obtained fromthe Mount Lyell copper refinery tank 
house slimes which are treated at Port Kembla in New South Wales. 

Particulars of Tasmanian mine production of silver, lead and zinc, as reported by the 
Department of Mines, are shown in the following table for the years 1938 and 1945 to 1949. 
As with New South Wales and Queensland, increased prices for these metals have resulted 
in a considerable rise in total values from £624,225 in 1938 to £2,717,438 in 1949. 
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SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: PRODUCTION, TASMANIA. 
Silver.(a) Lead.{a) Zinc.(a) 
> Total 
Year. ; Value. 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. \ Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
Fine oz. £ Tons. £ Tons. £& £ 
1938 1,219,550 104,671 10,652 163,102 25,366 356,452 624,225 
1945 816,157 102,101 6,298 1573459 15,609 407,307 666,867 
1946 896,293 | 187.428 6,891 | 340,509 17,990 | 800,072 | 1,328,009 
1947 918,791 169,068 7;719 660,861 18,513 | 1,295,883 | 2,125,812 
1948 907,216 168,726 7.328 697,194 18,504 | 1,469,241 | 2,335,161 
1949 1,011,032 207,238 7,874 796,701 20,286 | 1,713,499 | 2,717,438 





(a) Metal content of ores and concentrates of Tasmanian origin. 


(viii) Northern Territory. During 1949, 23 tons of silver-lead ore, valued at £973, 
were mined. In 1948, 26 tons of ore, valued at £1,407, were raised. The output in each 
case came mainly from a few old mines in the northern part of the Territory, abandoned 
since the early days of mining. The principal centres are Boomlera, Mount Shoobridge, 
McArthur River and Jervois Range. 

(ix) Australia. The table at the commencement of this section shows particulars 
for each State and for Australia as a whole of the total values ascribed to silver-lead-zinc 
mining by State Departments of Mines. Owing to lack of uniformity in the bases of 
reporting quantity output adopted by Mines Departments, data from those sources do 
not give a satisfactory picture of total output of the industry in Australia. A better 
indication is given in the following table, which shows the estimated silver, lead and 
zine content of ores and concentrates produced in Australia according to data compiled 
by the Australian Mines and Metals Association. Comparable figures for 1938 are not 
available. 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC CONTENTS OF ORES AND CONCENTRATES PRODUCED. 



































| 7 

Broken | Captain’s I Ras Mt. 

Year. Hill, Flat, Mt. Isa, | Rosebery, Farrell, Other. Total, 
NS.W. NS.W. Q’land. Tas. Tas. -, Australia. 
J f 
SILVER (fine oz.). 
| iy 
1939 9,367,951 144,066 | 3,707,908 | 969,797 “ 1,130,394 | 15,320,116 
1945 +» | 6,004,172 137,543 oo 681,905 136,390 | 1,116,730 ; 8,076,740 
1946 +s | 5:994:445 213,324 | 932,408 | 757,253 134,450 | 1,013,400 | 9,045,280 
1947 + | 5:429,536 171,063 | 2,069,273 768,419 140,585 945,264 | 9,527,140 
1948 6,026,314 138,978 | 2,235,562 803,654 82,320 790.691 | 10,057,519 
1949 5,792,157 71,370 | 2,485,473 | 916,530 77,300 506,382 | 9,849,213 
1950 6,037,103 227.582 | 2:748.655 | 1,072,234 94:040 | 497,842 | 10,677,456 
Leap (tons). 
1939 215,198 7:919 43,955 | 9,104 + 3,827 | 280,003 
1945 148,891 6,646 ae ' 5,632 1,161 2,411 164,741 
1946 152,407 9,041 12,288 | 6,249 1,167 2,683 183,835 
1947 147,056 75543 29,437 | 6,990 1,222 3:775 196,623 
1948 164,645 5,518 30,165 7,001 765 8,861 216,955 
1949 160,645 2,871 32,621 + 7,573 747 9,034 213,491 
1950 156,842 9,137 37,021 | 8,579 894 6,703 219,176 
Zrxc (tons). 

1939 ne | 145,207 11,850 29,092 | 31,107 217,256 
1945 118,566 11,893 . 19,854 , 150,313 
1946 122,776 15,187 11,269 22,678 : 171,910 
1947 120,993 12,667 24,994 23,604 182,258 
1948 136,144 95445 21,578 23,151 | 151 190,469 
1949 129,894 5,077 21,252 25,740 | . 35 181,998 
1950 130,147 15,972 25,800 30,462 a 3 202,384 
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2. Production, Sales and Stocks of Refined Silver, Lead and Zinc.—In the following 
table, details are given of the quantities of refined silver, lead and zine produced in 


Australia, and of the quantities sold and stocks held for the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950, 
Comparable 


according to data compiled by the Australian Mines and Metals Association. 


figures for 1938 are not available. 


REFINED SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: 


PRODUCTION, SALES AND STOCKS, 




































































AUSTRALIA. 
7 t | 
Particulars. | 1939. ; 1946. 1947. | 1948, x949. ! 1950. 
i » ‘ 
Sitver (’000 fine oz.) 
| f 
Stocks from previous year .. | 122 465 241 445 284 633 
Production for year 1 9,552 6,183 6,658 6,212 53573 | 6,653 
! = ' 

Total Available Supply ‘ 9,674 | 6,648 | 6,899] 6,657; 5,857 ° 7,286 
Sold to Australian consumers | 1,794 6,407 3,561 1,375 1,019 | 1,095 
Exported or sold for export. . | 7,518 a 2,893 4,998 4,205 | 55744 
Stocks on hand at end of year | 362 241 445 284 633 | 447 

i 

Total Disposals and Stocks 9,674 6,648 | 6,899 6,657 5,857 7,286 

7 : Leap (tons). 
; ' ' 
Stocks from previous year .. 10,290 } 17,418 | 24,726 |(a@)5,028 5,861 8,635 
Production for year ++ | 199,437 | 137.459 | 158,548 | 159.497 | 151,753 | 161,572 
| 
Total Available Supply 209,727 | 154,877 | 183,274 | 164,525 | 157,614 | 170,207 
i ] 
Sold to Australian consumers | 32,217 ; 42,040 | 33,242 | 34,774 l 40,908 | 43,662 
Exported or sold for export | 164,684 | 88,111 | 138,378 | 123,890 | 108,071 | 122,426 
Stocks on hand at end of year | 12,826 | 24,726 11,654 i(@)5,861 | 8,635 4,120 
Total Disposals and Stocks | 209,727 | 154,877 | 183,274 | 164,525 | 157,614 | 170,207 
Zinc (tons). 
| : 
Stocks from previous year .. 33225 | 4,786 | 531 3,685 5,879 ; 4,581 
Production for year 71,220 | peice eee 69,421 | 81,312 | 80,956 | 83,652 
—~ ot 
Total Available Supply 74,445 | 81,102 | 69,952 | 84,997 | 86,835 |} 88,233 
7 
Sold to Australian consumers 31,088 | 35,984 | 47,442 | 42,018 | 44,024 | 45,141 
Exported or sold for export 43,137 | 44,587 18,825 | 37,100 | 38,230 | 38,558 
Stocks on hand at end of year 220 531 3,685 5,879 4,581 4,534 
Total Disposals and Stocks | 74,445 } 81,102 | 69,952 | 84,997 | 86,835 | 88,233 




















‘(a) Prior to 1948 stock on hand represented physical stock; for the year 1948 this figure represents 


unsold stock. 
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3. World Production—The estimated world production of silver, lead and zinc 
during the years 1938 and 1945 to 1949, as derived from statistics compiled by the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics, is shown in the following tables. 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC : WORLD PRODUCTION. 





fj 
1938. | 1945.(a) | 1946.(a) 





1947.(@) 1948.(a) 1949.(a) 





SILvER (000 fine 0z.). 





144,292 |(b) 146,344 |(b) 180,000 








267,765 | 151,173 | 131,177 





Leap (tons of 2,240 Ib.). 









































f 
1,677,258 1,123,319 | 1,132,305 1,273,361 1,355»246 |(b) 1,460,367 
Zinc (tons of 2,240 Ib.). 
1,920,000 1,525,006 | 1,549,508 1,671,007 | 1,767,809 |(b) 1,818,879 
(a) Output of reporting countries. (b) Subject to revision. 


4. Silver, Lead and Zinc Production in Principal Countries, 1949.—The following 
table shows particulars of silver, lead and zine production (mine basis) in principal pro- 
ducing countries, according to data published by the American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: MINE PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1949. 





























Country. Production. Country. | Production. 
SILVER (’000 fine 07. ). 
Mexico... 23 | 49,454 || Bolivia .. ae ne 6,623 
United States of America -»: 34,559 || Belgian Congo as ais 4,549 
Canada(a) .. 17,641 |; Japan... = oe 3,591 
British India(excludingBurma) ! 14,749 | Yugoslavia (c) 2,500 
Peru - .. «10,609 | Argentina 1,249 
Australia . 3s past 9,849 || Union of South Africa, 1,159 
U.S.S.R. (Russia) o4 .. (b) 7,000 |} Chile... - 800 
Germany .. rae p i? 7,000 |! | 
l 
(a) Includes Newfoundland. (b) Year 1940. (c) Year 1939. 
Leap (tons of 2,240 Ib.). 
| 
United States of America... 365,989 || French Morocco’ .. ts 36,251 
Mexico... ae 229,987 || Italy ‘ ws 34,415 
Australia . ss -», 218,491 South- West Africa a 31,471 
Canada... ais ee 142,656 || Spain .. : - 28,985 
U.SS.R. (Russia) .. -- (a) 88,600 || Bolivia .. 2 or 25,936 
ee we he 71,071 |} Sweden .. i ie 23,522 
-.' 64,324 || Argentina ss ae 17,752 
Water Germany ed +. 40,298 





(a) Estimated. 
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SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: MINE PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL 
COUNTRIES, 1949—continued. 





le 
Country. Production. |; Country. Production. 


Zxxo (tons of 2,240 Ib.). 











[ 
! A 
529,645 : Belgian Congo... Ss 545544 





t 
United States of America ! 
Canada .. ae oe | 257,377 i Spain... De os 49,088 
Mexico os +. | 188,554 | Japan... ae ag 43,613 
Australia .. ne -. ) 183,988 | Yugoslavia is i 36,000 
U.S.S.R. (Russia) .. .. |(a@)108,000 || Sweden .. oie eek 34,603 
Peru oe ois es 70,898 || Rhodesia. . oe 3 22,850 
Italy od ifs o% 60,759 | Bolivia .. ste Ss 175350 
Western Germany .. ve] 56,905 

(a) Estimated. 


5. Prices of Silver, Lead and Zinc.—In view of the close association in Australia, 
particularly in New South Wales, of ores containing these metals, relevant particulars 
of the prices of each of the metals have been included in the following table. The table 
shows average prices in Australia and on the London Metal Exchange during the years 
1938 and 1946 to 1950. Lead and zinc prices have been controlled in the United Kingdom | 
and Australia since the outbreak of war in 1939. Silver prices have not been controlled. 


PRICES OF SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC, 
(£ s. d.) 


Metal. 1938. 1946. 1947. 1948.” 1949. 1950. 


Australian Prices, 
in Australian 
currency— 

Silver, per fine 

0z.(a) no o 2 2. 
Lead, pertonb|cz2 0 Oo 22 
Zinc, per tond jc22 0 Oo 

London Metal Ex- ; 
change Prices, in 
sterling— | 

Silver, per fine 
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{a) Silver prices have not been fixed by regulation in Australia, the prices shown representing export 
parity calculated from London Metal Exchange prices. (b) Prices fixed by regulation. &) From 
February, 1940. . 

6. Employment in Silver, Lead and Zinc Mining —The average number of persons 
employed in mining for these metals during each of the years 1938 and 1945 to 1949 is 
given below :— 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC MINING: PERSONS EMPLOYED. 











Year. N.S.W. Q’land. : 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Terr. } Australia. 
: 

1938 ots ar 5,612 530 ae 4 421 3 6,570 
1945 oC a 3,929 | 34 An aA 417 oe 4,380 
1946 “e ie 4,713 1,003 2 5 453 ne 6,176 
1947 ee ié 55331 | 994 12 of 523 2 6,862 
1948 zed st 5,918 | I,41I 17 114 577. 6 8,043 
1949 Se - 6,052 ' 1,285 , 32 135 616 6| 8,126 
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§ 4. Copper. 


1. Production.—Copper is widely distributed throughout Australia. However, the 
principal producing States are at present Tasmania, Queensland and New South Wales, 
in that order. 


The values of the local production, as reported and credited to the mineral industry 
for the years 1938 and 1945 to 1949, are shown hereunder. Quantities for Australia as a 
whole, as returned by the several State Mines Departments, are appended at the foot of 
the table :-— 
COPPER: PRODUCTION. 








\ 
State. 1938. 1945. | 1946. 1947. 1948, 1949. 
{ 
£ gE 8 £ £ £ 

New South Wales... 87,905 | 305,000 | 344,682 | 290,905 | 377,250 |} 433,363 
Queensland. . .+ | 203,967 |1,500,662 648,122 | 338,508 | 475,548 | 758,374 
South Australia st 15,333 11,674 | on 5 502 394 
Western Australia .. 1,275 364 | TO5 6,071 259 3,451 
Tasmania .. -- | 580,238 | 463,294 | 


716,212 |1,057,825 | 881,363 | 735.365 


Northern Territory .. 4,362 3,811: 6,282 71370 | 145,839 





dAustralia .. .. | 893,080 {2,284,805 1,715,403 {1,693,309 [1,742,292 {2,076,786 





Ingot, Matte, ete. .. 18,751 : 
Ore and Concentrates 935 25,850 carte anne ease nea 











\ 
{ 

Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
! 
| 





Particulars of the copper content of ores and concentrates produced in each producing 
State and the Northern Territory, as published by the Australian Mines and Metals 
Association for the years 1938 and 1945 to 1949, are shown in the table below. 


COPPER CONTENT OF ORES AND CONCENTRATES PRODUCED. 


























(Tons). 
| 
State. 1938. 1945. | 1946, 1947. 1948. , 1949. 
New South Wales... 1,963 ! 1,830 |; 1,768 2,391 2,515 ! 2,453 
Queensland. . Sg 4,458 15,007 6,481 2,778 35149: 4,924 
South Australia au 254 134 Sat th Ae 4) 3 
Western Australia .. . 5 12! I 3 | 5 
Tasmania .. ; a 12,729 7,472 9,380 7,954 6,574 | 5,229 
Northern Territory .. 37 65: 125 | ‘ 126 848 
Australia a 19.446 | 24,520 17,755 | 13,123 12,368 ; 13,462 
: t 








2. Sources of Production.—(i) New South Wales. The copper content of ores and 
concentrates produced in New South Wales in 1949 amounted to 2,453 tons. The 
principal sources of this production were Broken Hill, New Occidental (Cobar) and 
Captain’s Flat ores. 
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(ii) Queensland. In 1949 the yield of metallic copper in this State amounted to 
4,924 tons compared with 3,149 tons in 1948 and 2,778 tons in 1947. The bulk of the 
production in 1949 came from Mt. Morgan (3,126 tons) while 1,588 tons represented the 
copper content of copper-lead dross from Mt. Isa Mines, treated overseas. 


A copper mill and smelter is under construction at Mt. Isa for the purpose of operating 
on copper ores at that site. Copper was produced from copper ore at Mt. Isa during the 
1939-45 War, but production was suspended in 1946 and operations since have been 
confined to silver-lead-zine ores. 


(iti) South Australia. Deposits of copper are found over a large portion of South 
Australia, and its total production to date exceeds that of any other State, notwithtanding 
that output has diminished to negligible dimensions since the exhaustion of the ore 
reserves on the principal copper fields. No production was recorded in 1946 or 1947, 
while in 1948 and 1949 only 4 and 3 tons respectively, of metallic copper were produced. 


(iv) Western Australia. The ore sent to smelters in 1949 amounted to 49 tons con- 
taining 4.8 tons of metal, valued at £630. In the same year carbonate ores for use as 
fertilizers amounted to 254 tons, valued at £2,821. 


(v) Tasmania. The quantity of copper produced in Tasmania during 1949 was 
5,229 tons, valued at £735,365, the Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Co. Ltd. accounting 
for the greater part of the production. Copper in concentrates produced by this company 
in 1949 was 7,940 tons, but much of this remained unsmelted at the end of the year. 
Output of cathode copper was 4,430 tons in 1949, while production of blister copper was 
seriously affected by shortage of smelting coke from Newcastle and Port Kembla during 
the coal strike. : 


(vi) Northern Territory. Copper has been found at various places in the Territory. 
In 1947 there was no production, but during 1946 279 tons were produced compared with 
96 tons in 1939. In 1948 and 1949 281 tons and 4,492 tons, respectively, of ore were 
mined. The large increase in 1949 was due to an active developmental programme 
carried out at Barrow Creek and Jervois Range. 


3. Production, Sales and Stocks of Refined Copper.—In the following table, details 
of the production, sales and stocks of refined copper, as compiled by the Australian 
Mines and Metals Association, are given for the years indicated. Comparable figures 
for the year 1938 are not available. 


REFINED COPPER : PRODUCTION, SALES AND STOCKS, AUSTRALIA. 



































(Tons.) 
Particulars. 1939. . 1945. 1946. 1947. ' 1948. 1949. 1950. 
| ' : 
Stocks from previous year.. 1,342 | 800 2,611 1,313 409 391 361 
Production for year ae 17,867 i 20,498 22,659 19,505 11,389 9,858 13,509 
Total Available Supply .. 19,209 : 21,298 25,270 20,818 11,798 10,249 13,870 
; r 
Sold to Australian consumers 18,808 18,687 22,957 20,409 11,407 9,884 11,910 
Exported or sold for export Ioo ! Ss 1,000 se ee 4 i 
Stocks on hand at end of year gor. 2,611 1,313 409 391 361 1,960 
Total Disposals and Stocks 19,209 | 21,298 25,270 1 20,818 11,798 10,249 13,870 
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The particulars above relate to copper refined from Australian ores. In recent 
years, local demand for copper has considerably exceeded Australian production and 
substantial quantities of copper have been imported. A large proportion of the imports 
in 1947-48 and later years has comprised blister copper imported mainly from South 
Africa and refined in Australia. Recorded imports of “ pigs, ingots and other refinery 
shapes” (mainly blister copper) in 1949-50 were 16,369 tons. 


4. World Production of Copper.—The world’s estimated production of copper during 
the years 1938 and 1946 to 1950 is shown below. 


COPPER: WORLD PRODUCTION. 
{Tons of 2,240 Ib.) 





qi . 
1938. | 1946. 1947. | 1948. 1949. | 1950. 





7 


2,020,000 1,813,000 2,218,000 ; 2,302,000 2,246,223 la 2,465,000 





{a) Subject to revision. 


The yields in 1950 from the principal copper-producing countries reporting, as 
published in the Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, were as follows :— 


COPPER : PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1950. 
(Tons of 2,249 Ib.) 























Country. Production. Country. Production. 
United States of America .. - 817,362 ee of South Africa... 32,900 
Chile a a a 357,024 | as os 28,468 
Rhodesia .. A me 280,883 | roa a ~ wa! 27,412 
Canada(«) .. a os 233,852 || Cuba... ae wis 20,235 
Russia... se -. (b) 214,000 |} Finland .. si | 16,958 
Belgian Congo... e 173,140 Sweden 22 Gs Sie 15,845 
Mexico... - Ms 58,273 || Norway .. _ car | 15,156 
Yugoslavia o ae 39,400 || Australia. . sie ext 14,905 
Japan ws “ ee | 38,701 | Turkey .. ss 2s 11,422 

(a) Includes Newfoundland. (6) Estimated. 


During 1950 the share of the United States of America in the world’s copper 
production amounted to 41.2 per cent. while the Australian proportion was less than 
I per cent. 


5. Prices.—Since the outbreak of war in 1939, the price of copper in Australia and 
the United Kingdom has been fixed by Regulation. Details of the average price for the 
years shown are given in terms of Australian currency and sterling in the following 
table :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER TON OF ELECTROLYTIC COPPER IN AUSTRALIA AND 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
(£ s. d.) 





Country. D oe . 








Australia — in | . 
Aust. currencya| 63 17 6 | 95 ° at es) 5 9 |I40 0 0 j167 19 5 |189 1 8 


| 


parte aeane 








United Kingdom 


—in Sterlmg 130 12 4 |134 © © |133 1 A1r |178 17 1 











{a) Ex works Port Kembla. 
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6. Employment in Copper-mining.—The number of persons employed in copper- 
mining, as recorded by Mines Departments for each of the years 1938 and 1945 to 1949, 
was as follows :-— : 


COPPER-MINING : PERSONS EMPLOYED. 








Year. N.S.W. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Terr.{ AustraHla. 
1938 “8 ad 3 213 ! 67 4 1,015 5 1,317 
1945 “ 145 814 | 3 2 738 5| 1,707 
1946 2 Se 134 59 Ir I 709 9 923 
1947 . Me 184 48 | ae 2 733 15 982 
1948 a be 187 45 | Ir ae 746 13 1,002 


1949 a 136 57 | 14 3 757 32 999 





In 1917 over 9,000 persons were engaged in copper-mining. 


§ 5. Tin. 


1. Production.—The values of the production of tin, as reported to the Mines Depart- 
ments in producing States during the years 1938 and 1945 to 1949, are shown in the 
following table. A separate line is appended showing the production of refined tin from 
ores and concentrates smelted, as recorded by the Australian Mines and Metals Association 
for the years indicated. 


TIN : PRODUCTION. 























State. 1938. | 1945. | 1946. 1947. 1948. | 1949. 
£ : £ £ £ e | ¢£ 
New South Wales .. | 286,768 ' 291,788 | 257,153 | 246,423 | 302,045 | 261,067 
Victoria... eis 28,650 9,869 14,917 253397 20,695 | 20,109 
Queensland. . -. | 141,547 207,948 | 220,g01 | 390,833 | 224,579 , 396,412 
Western Australia .. 7421 | 4,379 5,838 55505 12,985 | 13,079 
Tasmania .. + | 244,037 : 240,369 | 240,584 | 353,045 | 427,372 | 380,942 
Northern Territory .. 3,205 5,026 3228 4,698 12,055 10,138 
: 
Total .. | 711,628 : 759,370 | 742,621 {1,025,961 | 999,731 11,081,747 
| | 
Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Refined Tin fn 3,229 | 2.359 2,225 2,371 1,885 1,055 
t 








2. Sources of Production.—(i) New South Wales. Production of tin concentrates 
in 1949 was stated at 616 tons, valued at £261,067, compared with 760 tons, valued at 
£302,045 in 1948. A large proportion of the output in this State is obtained i in normal 
years by dredging and sluicing, principally in the New England district. 


(ii) Victoria. The production of tin in this State is obtained solely as a by-product 
from the gold dredging operations at Eldorado. The production in 1949 amounted to 
49 tons of concentrates, valued at £20,109, compared with 54 tons, valued at £20,695, 
in 1948. 
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(iii) Queensland. The chief producing districts in Queensland during 1949 were 
Herberton, 923 tons of concentrates; Cooktown, 37 tons; Stanthorpe, 33 tons; 
Chillagoe, 20 tons ; and Kangaroo Hills, 33 tons. The total production in 1949 amounted 
to 1,051 tons, valued at £396,412, compared with 683 tons, valued at £224, 579, in 1948. It 
is interesting to compare these production figures with those recorded in the early years 
of this century in this State when the a ranged between 2,000 and 5,000 tons per 
annum. 


(iv) Western Australia. The quantity of tin concentrates reported in this State in 
1949 amounted to 35 tons, valued at £13,079, and was obtained mainly in the Pilbara 
and Greenbushes fields. 


(v) Tasmania. For 1949 the output amounted to 883 tons of tin concentrates, 
valued at £380,942, a decrease of 146 tons on the output of the previous year. 


(vi) Northern Territory. The production for 1949 amounted to 27 tons of con- 
centrates, valued at £10,138, compared with 33 tons of concentrates valued at £12,055 
produced during 1948. 


3. World Production.—The world’s production of tin ore, in terms of metal, during 
each of the years 1938 and 1944 to 1949 was as follows :— 


TIN: WORLD PRODUCTION.(a) 
(Tons of 2,240 Ib.) 


148,649 99,700 87,700 88,800 II2,200 151,600 162,000 
(a) As reported by the International Tin Study Group and United States of America Bureau of Mines. 


The production of tin reached its maximum in 1941 when 241,400 tons were recorded. 
The following are the chief producing countries of the world :—Malayan Union, Bolivia, 
Indonesia, Belgian Congo and Nigeria. Normally these countries produce about three- 
quarters of the total production. 


The production of tin ore, in terms of metal, for the principal producing countries in 
1949 were as follows :— 


TIN : PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1949. 
(Tons of 2,240 Ib.) 





Country. Production. Country. Production. 
Malayan Union .. ihe 54,910 Australia * a 1,955 
Bolivia... ne oh 34,123 Burma .. ae as 1,906 
Indonesia .. ms bee 28,965 || Portugal ae of 1,400 
Belgian Congo... ae 13,539 ‘| United Kingdom .. 0 1,217 
Nigeria .. d es 8,823 Union of South Africa... 465 
Thailand (Siam) . : Ee 7,817 Mexico .. ea 309 
China a . ot 4,200 Spain... a is 300 





Australia’s share of the world’s tin production in 1949 was about 1.2 per cent. 
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4. Prices.—At the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the price of tin in Australia 
and London was fixed by Regulation. London control of tin prices ceased on 14th 
November, 1949, while the Australian price is still controled. Details of the movement 
in average prices for the years shown are given in terms of Australian currency and 
sterling in the following table :-— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER TON OF TIN IN AUSTRALIA AND UNITED KINGDOM. 
(£ s. d.) 





December, 


8. 5 . 
1939. 194 1949 1950 


1 
Country. | 
Australia—in | 








\ 
1946. | 1947. 
i 


Aust. currency|a299 0 © 376 © oO} 438 15 © 577 7 0] 620 0 0, 725 5 9 


a : a | 














United Kingdom | : | 
—in sterling..|b271 0 05336 2 10/6425 18 7548 1x #698 16 as 16 9 
t | 
(a) Ez smelters for sales of ro cwt. or more or in ingots of 70 Ib. or more, (b) Average Official 
prices for standard tin. (ec) Tin, standard, spot. 


5. Employment in Tin-mining.—The number of persons employed in tin-mining 
during the'years 1938 and 1945 to 1949 was as follows :— 


TIN-MINING : PERSONS EMPLOYED. 











Year. N.S.W, ae Q’land. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Terr.| Australia. 
a. 
1938 an oe 1,440 5 1,263 73 1,123 15 3,919 
1945 Et aa 814 4 465 13 736 \(b) 48 2,080 
1946 at “ 778 in 462 10 695 49 1,994 
1947 2 oe 523 o3 528 9 627 2 1,739 
1948 bse ii 534 ve 480 II 577 63 1,665 
1949 . . 548 .- 515 24 576 82 | 15745 





(a) The tin produced In Victoria was raised by a treating company operating primarily for gold. 
{b) Includes some engaged In mining for tantalite. 


§ 6. Iron. 


1. General.—Although iron ore is widely distributed throughout Australia, the only 
known ore bodies of large extent and high grade which are easy of access are those situated 
at Iron Knob, South Australia and at Yampi Sound, Western Australia. Estimates 
of the reserves at these centres place the quantities available at approximately 150 
million tons and 100 million tons respectively. Bearing in mind the expansion of the 
iron industry in Australia, and the limitations of these reserves, the Commonwealth 
Government prohibited the export of iron ore from 1st July, 1938. A survey of the 
iron ore resources of Australia undertaken by the Commonwealth Geologist was completed 
at the end of 1940. 


2. Production.—{i) New South Wales. The production in 1935 of pig-iron from. 
ores mined in New South Wales amounted to 4,580 tons, valued at £18,320. No iron ores 
were produced from 1935 until 1941, when 202,180 tons of ore were mined. In 1942, 
375,297 tons were mined, but only 86,185 tons in 1945. Since that year there has been 
no iron-ore mined in this State for conversion into pig-iron. For many years the chief 
source of supply has been South Australia. 


VALUE OF PRINCIPAL MINERALS PRODUCED: AUSTRALIA, I850 to 1949 
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Small quantities of iron oxide produced in New South Wales are used by the various 
gas-works for purifying gas, and also in the manufacture of paper, and for pigments. 
These supplies are drawn chiefly from the deposits in the Port Macquarie Division. 
During 1949, 10,313 tons of oxide, valued at £10,149, were won. 


(ii) Queensland. Extensive deposits of iron ore are known to exist in Queensland. 
Their location and size, however, in comparison with the more favourable deposits of 
South Australia and Western Australia, preclude their exploitation. The output of 
2,101 tons, valued at £4,662, for 1949 came mainly from the Biggenden district. 


(iii) South Australia. The production from the deposits worked by the Broken 
Hill Pty. Co. Ltd. at Iron Knob reached its maximum in 1939, when 2,571,759 tons of 
ore, valued at £2,957,523, were raised. The production of 1,447,731 tons, valued at 
£1,465,005, for 1949 was below normal post-war output. This decrease was caused by 
an industrial dispute in South Australia followed by a coal strike in New South Wales 
in the same year. 


(iv) Western Australia. The development of the deposits at Yampi Sound was 
discontinued in 1938 as a result of the embargo on exports. However, in 1942, production 
of iron ore was reported for the first time since 1938; it amounted to 150 tons, valued at 
£225. Production in 1943 amounted to 84 tons, valued at £128, but up to 1947 no further 
production had been recorded. 


Developmental work at the iron ore deposits on Cockatoo Island in Yampi Sound 
reached a climax on 24th July, 1951, when one specially designed vessel of the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. left the island with 10,384 tons of ore for Port Kembla, New 
South Wales. 


The production of pig-iron was commenced at Wundowie in Western Australia in 
January, 1948 under the direction of the State Department of Industrial Development. 
The ore used is obtained from the local deposits and converted to pig-iron by the use of 
charcoal burnt from timber obtained in the same locality. The production, which 
amounted to 771 tons for the six months ended June, 1948, had grown to 7,727 tons of 
pig iron for the year 1950. This, in addition to meeting local requirements, provided a 
small quantity for export to the eastern States. 


The whole iron pyrites production of Western Australia is won at the Iron King and 
Norseman mines and is railed, in the form of ores and concentrates, to superphosphate 
manufacturers at Bassendean and Bayswater on the coast. 


(v) Tasmania. There has been no production of ironstone in Tasmania since 1943 
when 7 tons, valued at £14 were produced. The production of pyrites, which in 
1950-51 amounted to 55,604 tons, valued at £111,549, is not included in the mineral returns, 
but is credited to the manufacturing industry, as it is a by-product from the flotation 
of copper ore at Mount Lyell. This product is exported to the mainland, where the sulphur 
contents have displaced imported sulphur in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers. 


Reference to the iron ore deposits in the various States appears in preceding issues 
of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 777-9). 


3. Iron and Steel Bounties.—During 1948-49 the bounties paid under the Bounties 
Acts on articles manufactured from locally produced materials were as follows :—Wire- 
netting, nil; traction engines, £37,146. Corresponding amounts paid during 1947-48 
were £321 and £19,978 respectively. 


4. Production of Iron and Steel in Principal Countries.—(i) General. Particulars of 
the production in the principal countries during the years 1938, 1948 and 1949, according 
to figures published by the Imperial Institute and the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, are shown in the next table. 
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PIG-IRON AND STEEL: PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
(7000 Tons of 2,240 Ib.) 























Pig-iron and Ferro-alloys. Steel Ingots and Caetingo. 
Country. SSS | == 

1938. | 1948. 1949. 1938. ' 1948. 1949. 
United States America 19,161 54,312 48,385 28,350 79,120 69,603 

U.S.S.B. (Russia)... 14,756 (a) (a) 17,500 (a) (a) 
United Kingdom ie 6,761 9,269 9,493 10,398 14,877 15,562 
France - es 5:977 6,459 8,206 | 6,040 7,120 9,009 
Germany .. a 17,760 (b) 4,593 \(6) 7,025» 22,268 (b) 5,467 '(b) 9,009 
Belgium... 5 2,388 | 3,861 3,684 | = 2,243 3,849 3,778 
Japan 3s i 2,535 827 1,582: 6,367 1,688 3,058 
Canada oe ie 761 2,102 2,113 1,155 2,857 2,846 

Czechoslovakia we 1,215 (a) (a) 1,710 (a) (a) 
Poland ie of 948 (a) (a) { 1,527 | 1,925 2,267 
Luxemburg ae 1,526 2,586 | 2,338 | 1,514 | 2,409 2,232 
Italy “i a O14 | 517 438 | 2,271 | 2,890 2,019 
India ei Si 1,571 1,464 1,606 936 1,252 1,358 
Sweden a % 7OI 780 827 957 1,240 1,346 
Australia (c) ~ 939 1,236 1, 046 , 1,230 1,382 1,214 
Austria oe a 542 604 | 824 | 663 | 638 822 
Spain 433 | 528 | 619 | 567 614 708 
Union of South Africa 290 | 641 ! 697 | 341 , 590 | 626 

Hungary .. : 330 | = (a) (a) 638 (a) (a) 
Brazil as an ou 91 543 491 <3 476 599 
Mexico as a 119 | 279 353 | 72 264 340 

es soeeeutes omeerneny — 

(d)89,720 | 107,600 \(d)128,622|(d)126,339 











Total—All Countries | 81,000 {(dl90,605 





t \ 
(a) Not available. (5) Western Germany. (c) Year ended 30th June. (d) Incomplete. 





The principal producers in Australia are the Broken Hill Pty. Co. Ltd. and the 
Australian Iron and Steel Ltd., both in New South Wales, the former situated at Newcastle 
and the latter at Port Kembla. The Broken Hill Pty. Co. Ltd. established a blast furnace 
at Whyalla in South Australia; this was blown in during May, 1941, and has since 
continued to operate except for the periods May, 1944 to April, 1946 and April, 1949 to 
September, 1949. 

In Western Australia, the production of pig-iron, under the direction of the State 
Department of Industrial Development, commenced in January, 1948. The output for 
the year 1950 amounted to 7,727 tons. 

(ii) Australia. The production of steel and pig-iron in Australia, of which New 
South Wales is the main producing State, is shown in the following table for each of the 
years 1940-41 to 1949-50 inclusive. 


PIG-IRON AND STEEL: AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION. 











(Tons.) 
Blooms Blooms 
: Steel . Steel 

Year. a a ingots oases ‘ | Year. ab ta Ingota wink 
I940-41.. | 1,475,707, 1,656,742| 1,631,679] 1945-46.. 906,283! 1,061,918] 1,036,501 
194I-42.. | 1,557,641) 1,699,793) 1,699,447) 1946-47.. | 1,143,132| 1,312,439} 1,255,703 
1942-43.. | 1,399,306, 1,632,825| 1,583,417]! 1947-48.. | 1,235,574! 1,343,153] 1,221,938 
1943~44.. | 1,305,357) 1,527,564! 1,393,919] 1948-49.. | 1,044,957) 1,178,010] 1,101,063 





1,217,971} I,103,619 








1944-45... meas 1,356,913 1,236,528 1949~50.. | 1,097,635: 





(a) Includes pig-iron for castings. 
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§ 7. Other Metallic Minerals. 


1. Tungsten.—Tungsten ores occur in all States, and on King Island in Bass Strait. 
Particulars of the King Island scheelite concentrates are included with Tasmanian 
production. Important deposits of tungsten ores occur in Queensland, New South Wales, 
Tasmania and Northern Territory, but production from the other States has been 
comparatively unimportant. Queensland has the largest total output to date, but its 
annual production is now much less than formerly. In recent years the largest pro- 
duction has come from Tasmania, followed by Northern Territory. Production during 
1938 and the five years 1945 to 1949 is shown in the following table :— 


TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES : PRODUCTION. 


























Particulars. 1938. 1945. 1946. 1947. 1948. 1949. 
WotFrramM CONCENTRATES. 
New South Wales ewt. 1,877 620 240 460 500 140 
£1 25,740 | 9,604 | 3,859 9,184 | 9,175 | 2,400 
Queensland a ewt. 3,015 2,599 1,295 1,261 I,957 988 
: £ | 30,779 | 48,176 | 20,773 | 28,283 | 47,351 | 20,301 
Tasmania a owt. 5,982 4,220 3,140 4,020 2,680 5,280 


F £ | 63,348 | 69,896 | 44,553 82,928 | 103,193 | 100,738 
Northern Territory cwt. 8,604 2,540 1,455 2,020 I,420 1,096 
£1 78,277 | 42,937 | 21,696 41,020 | 30,780 | 20,521 


Australia .. ewt. | 19,568 9,979 6,130 7,761 6,557 7,504 
£ | 198,144 {170,613 | 90,881 | 161,415 | 190,499 | 143,960 














ScHEELITE CONCENTRATES. 





New South Wales ewt. 184 340 440 300 140 80 
£ 25472 7,11 8,680 6,847 3,408 2,028 
Queensland ia cwt. 13 Lor 9 156 2 34 
£ 93 2,018 98 3,166 38 700 
Western Australia owt. ore 16 Too 120 145 12 
£ + 8,946 | 1,552 3,840 | 3,913 219 
Tasmania os ewt. 611 | 10,560 | 12,560 12,620 | 12,740 | 16,060 


£ 6,193 | 158,093 | 165,264 | 240,006 | 254,517 | 272,668 








‘Australia .. ewt. 808 | 11,017 | 13,109 13,196 | 13,027 | 16,186 
£1} 8,758 | 176,168 | 175,594 | 253,859 | 261,876 | 275,615 








2. Cadmium and Cobalt.—Production of cadmium metal began in Australia in 1922 
when the electrolytic zine works at Risdon, Tasmania, came into operation. In Australia, 
cadmium is produced as a by-product in the treatment of lead and zinc concentrates from 
ores mined at Broken Hill in New South Wales and Read-Rosebery in Tasmania. In 
1938, which is the last year for which relatively complete world production figures are 
available, Australia produced 196 tons of cadmium, amounting to about five per cent. 
of the world output. 
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Cobalt as cobalt oxide is recovered from the treatment of silver-lead-zinc concentrates 
of Broken Hill and Tasmanian origin in the same way as is cadmium. The production 
of cobalt and cadmium is shown for the years 1938 and 1945 to 1949 in the following 
table :— 

CADMIUM AND COBALT OXIDE: PRODUCTION. 


i 























Cadmium. ; Cobalt Oxide. 
! Extracted in Tasmania from Orcs mined ! Extracted in Tasmania from Ores mined 
in— | in— 
Year. i : 
i 
New . ' New ‘i i 
South | 12s" Total. ; South | as. | Total. 
Wales. i ‘i Wales. x | 
| 7 i 
‘ ! | 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. | £ Cwt. Cwt. , Cwt. & 
1938 .. + 2,943 980 3,923 795406 377 12 | 389 8,084 
1945 «. o 3,818 588 4,406 98,671 | 274 5 279 6,427 
1946 .. o 35737 675 4,412 98,823 305 4 309 7,106 
1947. ii 3,076 69x 3,767 84,335 | 239 45 243 5,102 
1948 .. tie 3,724 880 4,604 | 103,145 300 } 5! 305 11,183 
1949... a 3,426 880 4,306 | 248,653 | 280 ' 5 | 285 11,780 
i 





The figures shown above do not include the metallic contents of cadmium and cobalt 
oxide contained in the ores and concentrates exported overseas. 


3. Platinoid Metals.—{i) Platinum. (a) New South Wales. The deposits worked 
in the State are situated in the Fifield division, near Parkes, and in the Ballina division. 
The production in 1945 from all divisions amounted to 2 0z., valued at £22. The total 
production recorded to the end of 1945 amounted to 20,555 0z., valued at £130,667. 
There has been no production in New South Wales since that year. 

(0) Victoria. In Gippsland the metal has been found in association with copper 
and 127 oz. were produced in 1913, but there has been no production in recent years. 

(c) Queensland. Platinum, associated with osmiridium, has been found in the 
beach sands between Southport and Currumbin, in creeks on the Russell gold-field near 
Innisfail, and in alluvial deposits on the Gympie gold-field, but no production has been 
recorded. ; 

(ii) Osmium, Iridium, etc. (a) New South Wales. Small quantities of osmium, 
iridium and rhodium are found in various localities. Platinum, associated with iridium 
and osmium, has been found in the washings from the Aberfoil River about 15 miles 
from Oban, on the beach sands of the northern coast, in the gem sands at Bingara, 
Mudgee, Bathurst and other places. In some cases, as for example in the beach sands 
of Ballina, the osmiridium and other platinoid metals amount to as much as 4o per cent. 
of the platinum, or about 28 per cent. of the whole metallic content. There has been no 
production in recent years. 

(6) Victoria. In Victoria, iridosmine has been found near Foster, and at Waratah 
Range, South Gippsland. 

(c) Tasmania. The yield of osmiridium was returned as 99 oz. in 1947, valued 
at £2,700, compared with the record production in 1925 of 3,365 oz., valued at £103,570. 
The decrease in later years was largely due to the decline in price from £31 per oz. in 1925 
to £15 os. 4d. per oz. in 1938 (although the price rose to £24 198. 1d. per oz. in 1940 and 
reached £27 58. 5d. in 1947), but the depletion of the known alluvial deposits was also a 
factor. However, 92 0z., valued at £2,094, was produced in 1948, while in 1949 pro- 
duction dropped to 39 oz., valued at £1,136. 


4. Other.—Metallic minerals other than those mentioned above, but which are 
worthy of note are (with particulars of 1949 production shown in brackets) :—Antimony 
(393 tons of ore and concentrates valued at £25,859); Arsenic (33 tons of oxide valued 
at £983); Bismuth (28 cwt. of concentrates valued at £796); Manganese (13,089 tons 
of ore valued at £79,620) ; and Molybdenum (118 cwt. of concentrates valued at £1,567). 
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§ 8. Coal. 
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1. Production in each State—An account of the discovery of coal in each State 
appears in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 3, pp. 515-16). The quantity 
and value of the production in each State and in Australia during 1915, 1925, 1935, 1938, 
and for each of the years 1945 to 1950 are shown in the following table :— 



































BLACK COAL: PRODUCTION. 
Year. NUS.W. Victoria.(a), Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | tasmanta Australla, 
QuanNTITY (tons). 
1915 9,449,008 | 588,104 | 1,024,273 ‘ 286,666 ' 64,536 11,412,587 
1925 11,396,199 | 534,246 | 1,177,173 - » 1 437,461 81,698 | 13,626,777 
1935 8,698,579 | 476,495 | 1,051,978 . 537,188 123,714 ; 10,887,954 
1938 9,570,930 | 307,258 | 1,113,426: . | 604,792 83,753 | 11,680,159 
1945 10,176,254 | 247,297 | 1,634,746 ; 41,452 543,363 149,077 | 12,792,189 
1946 11,186,383 | 191,290 | 1,567,520 , 135,460 | 642,287 | 158,751 | 13,881,691 
1947 11,683,123 | 173,683 | 1,883,414 , 193,351 | 730,506 ; 167,140 | 14,531,217 
1948 11,721,446 | 164,906 | 1,742,396 | 239,464 | 732,938 | 179,393 | 14,780,543 
1949 10,736,098 | 122,507 | 1,970,388 | 344,638 | 750,594 | 181,618 | 14,105,843 
1950 12,798,221 | 126,431 | 2,320,799 | 261,337 | 814,352 | 222,351 | 16,543,491 
VaLve.(d) (£.) 
1915 3,424,630 | 274,770 499,342 | 137,859 30,418 | 4,277,019 
1925 9,302,515 | 596,117 | 1,037,956 | 363,203 | 70,424 | 11,370,215 
1935 4,887,341 | 282,253 | 843,034 : 318,013 | 86,204 | 6,416,845 
1938 5,652,964 | 188,101 958,884 ++ | 375,083 | 61,991 | 7,237,023 
1945 9,451,930 | -494,690 | 1,759,311 | 14,508 i 572,896 | 125,719 | 12,419,054 
1946 10,534,914 | 392,812 | 1,692,272 | 47,411! 730,104 | 137,736 | 13,535,249 
1947 12,101,178 | 299,784 | 2,237,738 | 67,777 | 840,249 | 154,725 | 15,701,451 
1948 14,938,182 | 347,687 | 2,347,065 | 119,732 | 880,236 | 177,652 | 18,810,554 
1949 16,121,554 | 379,464 | 2,874,062 | 172,319 | 972,245 | 181,897 | 20,701,541 
1950 22,121,326 | 382,230 | 3,562,541 | 130,669 |7-485,038 231,599 , 27,613,403 











(a) Excludes brown coal, shown in next table. 


(b) At the pit’s mouth. 


The figures for Victoria ee quoted exclude the quantities and values of brown 
coal which were as follows :— 


1915 
1925 
1935 
1938 
1945 


BROWN COAL : 


PRODUCTION IN VICTORIA. 











1 
Quantity. 





Quantity. , Walue.(a) Year. Value.(a) 
Tons. £ Tons, | £ 

2,864 573 |, 1946 . | 5,707,039 706,504 

876,468 _ 166,404 || 1947 6,140,140 | 937,429 

2,221,515 317,444 |} 1948 | 6,692,291 | 1,187,715 

3,675,450 351,721 || 1949 ++ 793751559 | 14469,455 

5:445,108 641,069 || 1950 - | 7:327,119 | 1,706,612 

[ u 





(a) Cost of production. 


2. Distribution and Production of Coal in each State—{i) New South Wales. 
The coal deposits of New South Wales are the most important and extensively worked 
in Australia. The principal. fields are known as the Northern, Southern and Western, 
and are situated in the vicinity of Newcastle, Bulli and Lithgow respectively. 
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The coal from the various districts differs in quality or, geologically speaking, rank— 
that from the Northern district being especially suitable for gas-making, household 
purposes and steam, while the product of the Southern and Western districts is essentially 
a steaming coal. The Permian Coal Measures in the Northern district are being worked 
extensively in the Hunter River Valley area, particularly in the vicinity of Maitland, 
Cessnock and, more recently, Muswellbrook. The Northern district of New South 
Wales is the most important, from the aspect of coal mining, in Australia. 


The following table shows the yields in each of the three districts during the five 
year 1946 to 1950 compared with 1938. Separate details are given respecting coal won 


underground and from open cuts— 




















COAL: PRODUCTION IN DISTRICTS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

District. 1938. 1946. 1947. 1948, 1949. 1950. 
ie Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Northern—Underground 6,294,213 | 7,176,652 | 7,325,874 | 7,146,524 | 6,244,882 | 7,394,554 

Open Cut as 513,449 | 553,597 | 635,103 |(e) 575,310 | 931,883 
Southern—Underground 1,831,408 | 1,738,058 | 1,915,899 | 1,922,467 | 1,908,034 | 2,395,160 

Open Cut ee ae ae aig ea 8,219 
Western—Underground 1,445,309 | 1,515,297 | 1,482,696 | 1,397,835 | 1,337,044 | 1,406,862 

Open Cut oe 242,927 | 405,057 | 619,517 | 670,828 | 661,543 

Total— Underground 9,570,930 {10,430,007 |10,724,469 |10,466,826 | 9,489,960 |11,196,576 

Open Cut .. an 756,376 958,654 | 1,254,620 | 1,246,138 | 1,601,645 

Grand Total .. «+ | 9,570,930 !1x,186,383 |11,683,123 |11,721, (10,736,098 |12,798,221 

Total Value (a) £ | 5,652,964 |10,534,914 [12,101,178 |14,938,182 |16,121,554 |22,127,326 

Average value per ton(a) 11s. rod. | 183. od. | 203. 84d. | 258. 6d. | 303. od. | 343. od. 
' 











(a) At the pit’s niouth. {b) Subject to revision. 


Much development has been carried out in recent years on the New South Wales 
coalfields. Areas receiving particular attention are those in the vicinities of Muswellbrook 
and Lithgow, where the open-cut mining method is being exploited more fully. Con- 
sequently, in 1950, 12,798,000 tons of bituminous and sub-bituminous coal were won, 
which is 2,062,000 tons more than in 1949, when production was reduced because of the 
prolonged strike by miners in that year. 


Open-cut production accounted for 11.6 per cent. of all coal produced in this State 
in 1949, and for 12.5 per cent. in 1950, an appreciable advance on the 10.7 per cent. for 
1948 and indicative of the extent of the recent development in this sphere. 


(ii) Victoria. (a) Black Coal. During 1950, production of bituminous coal rose 
by 3,924 tons to a total of 126,431 tons. Of this, 109,988 tons or 87.0 per cent., were 
won from the State Coal Mines at Wonthaggi in South Gippsland, while the remaining 


16,443 tons represent the total production of four small mines at Korumburra, Kilcunda, 
Outtrim and Jumbunna. 
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The Department of Mines considers that future prospects at the State Coal Mines 
are doubtful, as seams are becoming increasingly faulted and it is difficult to induce men 
to work under existing conditions. 


The output of black coal in Victoria during each of the five years ended 1950 
compared with 1938 was as follows :— 


BLACK COAL: PRODUCTION IN VICTORIA. 





| Quantities. 











Year. | Total Value. 
State Coal- Other Coal- 7, 

“mine. mines. | Total. (a) 
| ~ 

Tons. ! Tons. | Tons. £ 
1938 .. “a a ie 253,065 54,193 307,258 188,101 
1946 .. £3 - ee 169,650 | 21,640 | 191,290 392,812 
1947 .. . - + 153.230 | 20,447 ' 173,683 299,784 
1948 .. - fe ah 145,580 | 21,660 | 167,540 347,687 
1949 .. sts ass He 108,159 14,348 | 122,507 379,464 
Ig50 .. ae #3 se 109,988 | 16,443 126,431 382,230 


‘ 





(a) At the pit’s mouth. 


(b) Brown Coal—General. The mining of brown coal is carried on only in the 
State of Victoria where extensive deposits exist; estimates place the available reserves 
at 27,000 million tons. Large-scale development projects are in progress; these, when 
completed, will greatly reduce the dependence on fuel from other States. Brown coal 
produced in Victoria in 1949 amounted to 7,375,559 tons, of which 6,965,478 tons or 
94.4 per cent. was won at the State open cut at Yallourn. During 1949~50, 6,404,059 
tons of brown coal were produced by Yallourn, of which 4,075,075 tons went to the Yallourn 
power station, and 2,328,984 tons to the briquette factory. 

‘Production of Briquettes. The briquetting plant of the State Electricity Commission 
started operations in November, 1924, and the output, which in 1926 was 95,477 tons, 
had increased to 180,905 tons in 1930 and to 588,564 tons in 1949-50. Two and a half 
tons of brown coal are required to make one.ton of briquettes. 

The table following shows the production and distribution of brown coal, and the 
production of briquettes in Victoria for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50, compared with 
1938-39. 


BROWN COAL: PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION, VICTORIA. 
(7000 Tons.) 








State Electricity Commission. 














| 
‘ | Total Brown Coal used as Fuel. | Brown Coal Brown Coal 
Yeur. ; Production. Material in Production ice 
Generating | Briquette Troeuetion Briquettes. 
| Station. Works. Briquettes. 
Vor i= 
1938-39 “] 3,643 2,096 516 | 1,031 400 a 
1945-46 5,534 32525 641 | 1,282 493 86 
1946-47 5,882 3,667 651° 1,303 490 261 
1947-48 6.419 3.767 743 1,487 545 414 
1948-49 7,027 4,130 733 1,467 559 697 
1949-50 


7,637 4,408 776 , 1,553 589 goo 
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(iii) Queensland. The distribution of production of coal during the years 1938 and 
1946 to 1950 was as follows :— 


COAL : PRODUCTION IN QUEENSLAND. 











(Tons.) 
‘ | 
District. 1938. 1946. | 1947, | 1948. 1949. 1950, 
| | i | 
Bowen ie .. 224,778 | 234,512 ; 267,417 |] 238,487 | 192,300 | 213,908 
Chillagoe  .. tas 19,192 | 22,193 | 23,907 18,670 ot es 
Clermont .. .. , 88,407 , 161,777 | 240,564 ' 216,610 ; 313,124 | 295,635 
Darling Downs oc 76,571 | 107,555 , 123,758 ' 117,277 | a ae 
Fidsvold Re Bow “a Aral | a 27,135 | 40,359 
Ipswich... +» | 547,901 , 823,737 , 967,007 | 902,411 | 921,417 [1,144,980 
Mackay... ee 1,543 | es of 5% 2,646 te 
Mareeba... SoM ae | sa oo oh -- | 23,564 255331 
Maryborough ‘.. 01 77,162 , 103,929 | 139,635 , 132,085 | 136,008 | 151,475 
Mt. Morgan .. ' 13,698: 33,118 | 35,586 43,245 | 144,146 | 206,886 
Rockhampton .. | 64,174 ' 82,609! 85,540; 73,611 1 76,271 84,970 
Roma “ oe ae ae wes o a 15,778 | 18,213 
Toowoomba ies See i A 98,786 | 118,235 
Warwick .. ae a ; i ms 19,213 20,807 
4 H { 
| 
Total ee 1,113,426 '1,567,520 |1,883,414 1,742,396' 1,970,388] 2,320,799 
‘ | l 











The production of 2,320,799 tons in 1950 represents the highest annual production 
to date. 


(iv) South Australia. Coal mined in South Australia is won by open cut methods at 
Leigh Creek, some 380 miles by rail north of Adelaide. This important deposit yields a 
low grade sub-bituminous coal of Triassic age, and has known reserves of about 380 
million tons. However, this State relies to a great degree on bituminous coal from New 
South Wales to supplement the demand created by industrial expansion. In its first 
year of major production in 1944, 34,620 tons were won. However, in 1950, the output 
had risen to 261,337 tons, valued at £130,669. 


Details of production are given in the following table for the years 1946 to 1950. 


COAL: PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 





| | 
Particulars. | 1946. 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 


Quantity . tons | 135,460; 193,351 | 239,464 | 344,638 | 261,337 
Value .. 5 £ 47,411 67,777 119,732 172,319 130,669 
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(v) Western Australia. The only coal deposit which has been developed on a 
commercial scale is at Collie in the south-west of the State. Collie coal is sub-bituminous 
inrank. Details of production for the years 1946 to 1950 compared with 1938 are given 
in the following table :— 


COAL: PRODUCTION IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 











| | 
Particulars. : 1938. 1946. | 1947. | 1948. 1949. | 1950. 
| Tr 
Quantity .. tons ' oases 642,287 | 730,506 | 732,938 | 750,504 | 814,352 
Value “3 £ | 375,083 | 730,104 | 840,249 | 880,236 | 972,245 [1,185,038 








(vi) Tasmania. Two periods of coal formation are represented in Tasmania. The 
older (Permo-Carboniferous) seams contain fairly high ranking semi-anthracitic coal, 
with a high sulphur content, but production from these mines represents less than one 
per cent. of Tasmanian black coal output. The more recent Mesozoic coal of bituminous 
rank is mined in the north-east of the island, the Cornwall and Mt. Nicholas mines being 
the most prolific producers. Details of production for the years 1946 to 1950 compared 
with 1938 are shown in the following table :— 


COAL : PRODUCTION IN TASMANIA, 
I 





Particulars. 1938. 1946. 1947. j 
Quantity .. tons 83,753 158,751 167,140 | 179,393 | 181,618 | 222,351 
Value sa £ 61,991 137,736 7541725 | 177,652 | 181,897 | 231,599 





(vii) Australia’s Coal Reserves. The latest available estimate of the actual and 
probable coal reserves of Australia is that prepared by the Coal and Lignites Panel of the 
Power Survey Sectional Committee of the Standards Association of Australia in May, 1950. 
The following table shows the actual and probable coal reserves as determined by that 
Committee :— 


ACTUAL AND PROBABLE COAL RESERVES OF AUSTRALIA. 











('000,000 Tons.) 
—_ aa mie 47 “Rank of Coal. 
State. Anthracitic and ' Sub-bituminous 
Bituminous. and Lignitic. 
New South Wale ‘ me Pe 2 | 11,770 Too 
Victoria - ae ox 20 oe | 33 37,060 
Queensland hes 6 a ra ea 2,000 67 
South Australia ee ae ass ies an 650 
Western Australia a ba oa eel Sd 1,000 
Tasmania 2% ov - Bs oe 244 
Total we ae ae at (4) 14,000 (a) 39,000 





(a) Rounded flenrea. 
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3. Production in Various Countries——The total known coal production of the world 
in 1949 amounted to about 1,600 million tons, towards which Australia contributed about 
21 million tons. The following tables show the production of the chief British and foreign 
countries during each of the three years 1948 to 1950 compared with 1938, as published 
by the Statistical Office of the United Nations. 



























































COAL : PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COUNTRIES. 
(7000 Tons of 2,249 Ib.) 
Black Coal. H Brown Coal, Lignite. 
i : 
Country. 1 j ' , v 
1938. { 1948. 1949. j 1950. 1938. 1948. , 1949. | 1950. 
| { aes 
United Kingdom 227,015 | 216. 0237 222,102 223,931 ie ws a 
India 29,052 ) 30,787 | 32,481 1 33,030). | : Ii Zee we 
Union of South 4 Africa 16,027 ' 23.934 | 25,410 | 26.483 3 er | ea a 
Australia 11,680 | 14,781 | 14,106; 16,543 ,; 3,675 6,692 7,376 7,327 
Canada . 9,223 | 15,547 | 15,899 | 15,007 3,540 1,463 | 1,719 2,024 
New Zealand .. 2,090 984 966 961 132 1,878 | 1,939 | 1,805 
Southern Rhodesia 1,027 1,731 1,951 2,158 6, ' : sos 
} Heanor je, ' 
COAL: PRODUCTION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
(7080 Tons of 2,240 Ib.) 
Black Coal. Brown Coal, Lignite. 
Country. | 
1938. ! 1948, | 1949. 1950. 1938. 1948. 1949. 1950. 
= a aes Ft ey : 
United States of America |] 349,684] 605,282] 442,960) 512,861 2,677 2,755 2,761 3,036 
Western Sere . 16 183,238] 88,434 104,594} 112,539] 191,899] 65,901] 73,424| 77,058 
Poland 37,502] 71,388) 75,265) 79,252 9) 5.121) 4,694) (a) 
France 45;770| 43,991] 52, 026 51,660 1,041 1,865) 1,878} 1,719 
Japan - . 47,915| 34,408} 38,675] 39,078) (a) 2,597} 2,122 1,305 
Belgium ea 29,118} 27,104] 28,299] 27,738 ‘us otis 6 oe 
Czechoslovakia. . 8 15,900] 18,033) 17,277| 18,752 15,779 2,397 2,695 2,795 
Netherlands dhe 13,275} 41,205] 11,888} 12,449 168 280} 207 195 
Spain 5,559} 10,595) 10,815! 11,217 163 1,414] 1,341 1,366 
Turkey 2,548 4,085 4,255 4,426 143 1,013 1,292 1,167 
Chile .. 2,013;' 2,268 2,109, 2,219 : at Se 
Brazil 871 2,061 2,158 1,987 ae a is 
Italy .. 1,505 988 1,122 1,047 886 922 846 793 
Mexico 879 1,077 1,089 957 i 
Indonesia 1,480 546) - 673 812 
Nigeria 374 628 568 604. ae ee ‘ 
Portugal 303 393 451 433 18 105 113 96 
Malaya 494 388 400 429 
Norway 304 sada 463 390 


4 





(a) Not available. (b) Pre-war Germany. 





. World production of coal amounted to 1,440 million tons in 1938; it rose to 1,770 


million tons in 1943, but declined to 1,668 million tons in 1948. Of these quantities, 
those produced in the British Commonwealth totalled 304 million or 21 per cent. in 1938, 
286 million or 16 per cent. in 1943 and 307 million tons or 18.4 per cent. in 1948. 


4. Exports.—(i) General. The quantity of coal of Australian production exported 
to other countries in 1949-50 was 68,404 tons, valued at £206,460, shipped mainly 
from New South Wales. These figures of oversea exports exclude bunker coal supplied 
to oversea vessels, which in 1949-50 amounted to 135,059 tons, valued at £418,939s The 
quantities and values of the oversea exports of Australian coal for the years specified 
are shown in the following table. Similar details for the coal taken for bunker purposes 
on oversea vessels are shown below in a separate table. 


COAL : 





Year. | 


1913 

1921-22 
1931-32 
1938-39 
1945-46 





Quantity. 


Tons. 
2,098,505 
1,028,767 

344,015 

382,085 

75,883 
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OVERSEA EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 
(ExcLupInG BUNKER COAL.) 





Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
£ Tons. £ 
1,121,505 || 1946-47... 44,375 545754 
1,099,899 1947-48 .. 67,228 108,733 
341,800 || 1948-49... 36,913 97,353 
347,054 || 1949-50... 68,404 206,460 
92,764 


Australian coal taken for bunker purposes on oversea vessels during the same years 
wag as follows :— 


BUNKER COAL SUPPLIED TO OVERSEA VESSELS, AUSTRALIA. 











Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons, £ 
1913 1,647,870 1,018,375 1946-47 -- 355,428 655,207 
1921-22 1,498,035 2,178,101 || 1947-48... 283,354 597,559 
1931-32 506,140 534,897 |} 1948-49. 293,707 836,117 
1938-39 549,453 561,063 | 1949-50... 135,059 418,939 
1945-46 228,977 415,167 |, 





(ii) New South Wales. The distribution of the total output from New South Wales 
collieries during the years 1945~46 to 1949~50 compared with 1938-39, according to data 
compiled by the Government Statistician for that State, was as follows. 


COAL: DISTRIBUTION OF OUTPUT, NEW SOUTH WALES. 











(7000 Tons.) 
Exports. 
_ Local 
Year. Interstate as-— Overseas as— Consump- Tota’. 
tion. 
Cargo. Bunker. Cargo. Bunker, 

1938-39 1,860 4i1 382 517 75213 10,383 
1945~46 2,499 287 75 173 6,994 10,028 
1946-47 2,378 290 44 289 8,218 I1,219 
1947-48 2,537 307 59 234 8,951 12,088 
1948-49 24443 284 31 233 8,624 11,615 
1949-50 1,898 231 68 135 8,961 11,293 





5. Consumption in Australia.—Details of the average annual production of coal and 
ita distribution in Australia are given in the following table for the five years ended 
1938-39 and 1948-49, together with similar details of production and distribution for the 


year 1949-50. 


Under normal circumstances the production and consumption of coal move in the 
same direction, but in times of short supplies or abnormal consumption consumers may 
be compelled to rely upon accumulated stocks, and, consequently annual figures may 


move out of alignment. 


For this reason the following table has been prepared on a 


five-yearly basis in order to smooth out any variations from the normal. 
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COAL: PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


| Quantity. | Proportion of Total. 






































ore ene ! 
Particulars. ASries TOL Are saad | pyeraee al five years 
: ae ———! 1949-50. | -———— 1949-50. 
1938-39. | 1948-49. | 1938-39. | 1948-49. 
Buackx Coat. 
| %o00 | ’ooo |! ooo | 
Source of Supplies— ' Tons. | Tons. ; Tons. : % % % 
Production (a) .. se" | 13,169 | 14,095 14,918 | 99.72 99.68 | 96.79 
Imports or gc 31 | 45 5 494 0.28 0.32 3.21 
Total Supplies ei ; II,200 | 14,140 | 15,412 , 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
Disposal— _ : 
Exported Overseas— : 
Bunker os as ie 274 lw 135 5.29 1.94 0.88 
Other é a 6 | 83 | 68 | 3.09 0.58 0.44 
| 
Total oe a 938 357 203 8.38 2.52 1.32 
Consumed as fuel in— : | 
Electric Light and Power 7 H 
Works als 1,796 | 3,190 | 3,687 | 16.03 22.56 | 23.92 





Factories (c) 


bast | 2,392; 2,530] 18.46] 16.91 | 16.42 
Railway Locomotives (d) 


ps ge __ 35 | 3,099 | 20.78 22.03 20.11 
























































Total 6,197. 8,697 9,316 | 55.27 | 61.50 | 60.45 
peerineccks Hoe os) <a 
Consumed as raw material | 
in— 
Gas works .. se I,T1I 1,867 1,865 9.92 13.20 |} 12.10 
Coke works .. os 1,467 1,807 1,973 | 13.10 | 12.78 | 12.80 
Total ke a5 2,578 | 3,674 | 3,838 | 23.02 25.98 | 24.90 
Balance available for other | | 
consumption and  accu- | 
mulation of stocks (e).. 1,493 1,412 2,055 | 13.33! 9-99 13.33 
Grand Total «. | II,200 14,140 | 15,412 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
Brown Coat. 
*000 000 000 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | % % 1 G 
Production of Brown Coal .. 3,064 6,022 7,637 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
Utilization— 
As fuel in Electric hie and 
Power Works 1,673 3,722 4,408 | 54.60 | 61.81 57-72 
As fuel and as a raw 
material by ea 
Works 1,391 2,006 2,317 | 45-40 | 33-31 30.34 
Recorded consumption as 
fuel in factories (f) - 257 764 (f) 4.27 | 10.00 
Balance—Unrecorded con- 
sumption, other purposes (f) | 37 148 (f) {| 0.61 1.94 
Total - ie 3,064 1 6,022 7,637 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
(a) Includes miners’ and colliery coal. (6) Incomplete. (c) Estimated when details not 
available. (d) Government railways only. (e) Includes bunker coal for interstate and intrastate 


shipping. (f) Not available. 
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In order to meet the greatly increased demands for coal in Australia, arrangements 
have been made in recent vears to import considerable quantities to augment local 
supplies. The quantity imported in 1949-50 was 493,805 tons. 


6. Coal Value at Pit’s Mouth in New South Wales.—Particulars of the average 
value at the pit’s mouth of the saleable output of coal for each district and for New South 
Wales as a whole are shown in the following table for the years 1938 and 1946 to 1950, 
according to figures compiled by the State Statistician. The figures relate to the pit 
head value (including subsidy). Excise duty operative from 1st November, 1949 is also 
included. 


AVERAGE VALUE(a) AT THE PIT’S MOUTH PER TON OF SALEABLE COAL(}) : 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 




















(s. d.) 
Year Northern Southern Western Average for 

mae District. District. District. State. 
1938 bs thd Seiatl I2 0 14.0 | 9 6 12 0 
1946 os a an 1 & 23 1 | 15 7 18 10 
1947 - ek i 20 II 23 11 16 Io 20 9 
1948 - re “3 26 1 29 II 20 6 25 8 
1949 ne ae 2, SRG 31 8 33 4 «1 22 6 30 3 
1950 ae eS sot 36 5 34 5 | 29 4 34. 11 

(a) Includes subsidy from 1943 and excise duty from November, 1949. (6) ** Saleable ’’ output 


represents ‘‘gross’’ output, less coal used in operating the mines, and miner’s coal. 


7. Prices in New South Wales, Great Britain, Canada and the United States of 
America.—In the following table the prices of coal in Canada and the United States of 
America are compared with the average value per ton of coal in New South Wales and 
Great Britain. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF COAL PER TON: NEW SOUTH WALES, GREAT BRITAIN, 
CANADA AND UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Country. 1938. 1944. 1945. 1946. 1947. 1948. 





1949. 1950. 


New South Wales—Bitu- | 
minous(a) ‘ 


8. d. 8. d. 8. d, ed. 8. d. 8. d. 8. de s. d. 
I 17 10 8 7 18 10 20 9 25 § 30 3 34 11 


o 
8 31 3 38 0 3630| go 3] 47 28! azarl 4 


Great Britain—Deep mineddb 16 7 Of 
1 § $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada—Bituminous(c) .. | 5.417. 6.650 6.788 6.980} 6.980] 6.980} 6.980 (d) 
United States of America— | 
(f)8.631 \(f)8.738 





Bituminous (e) oe il gl eZ27 5-239 6.356 5-776 6.873 |(f)8.118 


(a) Average pit head value per ton of 2,240 lb. ; the figures relate to saleable coal and include subsidy 
from 1943 and excise duty from November, 1949. (6) Average value in sterling at the mine per ton 
of 2,240 Ib, (c) Whoiesale price in Canadian currency per ton of 2,000 lb. (d) Not available. 
(e) Wholesale price, car-lots, on tracks, destination, in United States of America currency per ton of 2,000 Ib. 
(f) Figures for 1948 to 1950 represent averages for nine months, nine months and ten months respectively. 
“ a result of changes in the basis of compiling the averages, figures are not strictly comparable from year 

year. 
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8. Employment in Coal-mines.—The number of persons employed, both above and 
below ground, in coal-mines in each of the producing States is given for selected years 
from 1915 and for the years 1945 to 1950 inclusive :— 


COAL-MINES : PERSONS EMPLOYED. 





Victoria. | 

















New 
Queens- | South | Western Tas- 
Year. Sout land. |Auatralia.| Australia.) mania, { TO 
S- | Black. | Brown. 
191g... eb 17,959 1,312 (a) 2,518 498 161 22,448 
1925 .. oo 24,049 1,947 646 2,826 677 312 30,457 
1935 -- . 13,337 1,397 615 2,455 j 689 340 | 18,833 
1938... ae 15,815 1,322 444 2,495 ; 765° 269 21,110 
1945... ee 17,427 1,016 ! 584 2,966 : 100 860 279 23,232 
1946 .. . 17,448 924 655 2,641 , 121 955 276 | 23,020 
1947... ee 17,614 860 594 3,337 124 1,032 288 23,849 
1948 .. . 18,693 824 526 3,323 | 237 1,064 274 24,941 
1949 -- o. 18,546 787 8rr 3,390 347 T,044 312 | 25,237 
1950 .. . 18,540 777 889 35495 408 1,099 334 24,653 











(a) Included with black coal; production prior to 1925 was of little significance. 


The year of maximum employment was 1926 when 31,774 persons were engaged in 
the coal-mines of Australia. Shortly after that year the industrial depression and a 
prolonged stoppage of work on one of the principal fields of New South Wales during 
1929 and 1930 seriously affected the figures of employment. Since 1933 there has been a 
gradual increase, but the numbers employed in 1950 were only about three-quarters 
of the maximum figure already quoted. In New South Wales in 1939, 3,594,000 tons of 
coal, or 32.1 per cent. of the total output of underground coal, was cut by machinery, 
compared with 3,819,000 tons or 36.6 per cent. in 1946, 4,150,000 tons or 38.7 per cent. 
in 1947, 3,805,357 tons or 36.4 per cent, in 1948, 3,364,351 tons or 35.5 per cent. in 1949, 
and 4,345,836 tons or 38.8 per cent. in 1950. Similar details for other States are not 
available. 


g. Accidents in Coal-mining.—The following table gives the number of persons killed 
or injured in the coal-mining industry in Australia during 1949, with the proportion 
per 1,000 employed, a factor which must be reckoned with in any consideration of the 
degree of risk attending mining operations. Due to the different bases of recording min- 
ing accidents in the various States of Australia the figures in the table below are not 
strictly comparable between States. 


COAL-MINING : EMPLOYMENT AND ACCIDENTS, 1949. 
| : 








Proportion per 














Persons No. of Persons. | 1,000 Employed 
Employed ; ae 
Btate. in Coal- 
mining. Killed. | Injured. Killed, Injured. 

New South Wales Se 18,546 | (a) 24) (a) 75 1.29 4.04 
Victoria(b) Ss a 1,598 ee 3 ie 1.88 
Queensland aa ae 3,390 res 156 .- 46.02 
South Australia .. sie 347 2 12 ae 34.58 
Western Australia on 1,044 I 175 0.96 167.62 
Tasmania “ ts 312 as 4 er 12.82 
Total .. ne 25,237 25 425 0.99 16.84 








(a) Includes shale. (0) Includes brown coal. 
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The.next table shows for the five-yearly period 1945 to 1949 annual averages 
respecting the number employed in mining and the number of fatalities, and the pro- 
portion of fatalities per 1,000 employed. 


COAL-MINING : AVERAGE ANNUAL FATALITIES, 1945 TO 1949. 





{ Average No. of | Average Annual Proportion per 








a. Coal miners | pAOigh, | woo Employed, 
New South Wales .. oe ae 17,946 16.0 0.89 
Victoria .. 5 Me a 1,268 1.4 1.10 
Queensland oe sks Se 3,131 3.8 I.21 
South Australia .. iS: 3 185 0.2 1.08 
Western Australia es als gol 0.6 0.61 
Tasmania ay ae rs 286 0.2 0.70 

Total s a Me 23,807 22.2 0.93 





10, Commonwealth Board of Inquiry into the Coal-mining Industry.—Reference to 
the appointment in 1945 of the Commonwealth Board of Inquiry, its terms of reference 
and the report issued in 1946 is given in Official Year Book No. 37, page 842. 


11. Joint Coal Board._{i) General. Under war-time emergency legislation, the 
Commonwealth had wide powers to control the production, distribution and price of coal 
in Australia. Under peace-time conditions, however, the constitutional powers of the 
Commonwealth were less effective and in order to ensure the maintenance of supplies 
of coal to meet the peace-time needs of industry it was necessary to seek wider powers. 


With this objective in view, the Governments of the Commonwealth and New South 
Wales, the chief coal-producing State, mutually agreed to create jointly an authority 
with powers similar to and in some respects wider than those possessed under Common- 
wealth war-time legislation. Following this agreement, the Joint Coal Board was created 
and has functioned as from 1st March, 1947. 


(ii) Constitution. The legislative authority of the Joint Coal Board is contained in 
the Coal Industry Act No. 40 of 1946 passed by the Commonwealth Parliament and in 
the Coal Industry Act No. 44 of 1946 passed by the Parliament of New South Wales. 
Both Acts are identical for all practical purposes except that the New South Wales Act 
granted to the Board powers to control collieries and compulsorily to requisition and 
resume land, buildings, plant, machinery and equipment. 


(iii) Powers. Under Section 14 of the Commonwealth Act and Section 11 of the 
New South Wales Act, the powers and functions of the Board are stated to include the 
taking of such action as is necessary or desirable—(a) to ensure that coal is produced 
in the State in such quantities and with such regularity as will meet requirements through- 
out Australia and in trade with other countries; (6) to ensure that the coal resources 
of the State are conserved, developed, worked and used to the best advantage in the 
public interest ; (c) to ensure that coal produced in the State is distributed and used in 
such manner, quantities, classes and grades and at such prices as are calculated best to 
serve the public interest and secure the economical use of coal and the maintenance of 
essential services and industrial activities; and (¢@) to promote the welfare of workers 
engaged in the coal industry in the State. In addition, the Board has full power with 
regard to health matters but does not exercise any basic responsibilities as regards safety 
measures or inspection of mines ; these duties remain the responsibility of the New South 
Wales Department of Mines. 
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§ 8. Coke. 


1. General——The production of metallurgical coke in Australia was limited to 
about 250,000 tons per annum prior to the 1914-18 War. This was below local require- 
ments and necessitated an annual import of about 27,000 tons from abroad. By 1920, 
production had risen to more than 500,000 tons and by 1938-39 it had reached 1,164,873 
tons. This increased production permitted an export of 30,000 tons in 1938-39. Imports 
in the same year were 9,700 tons: In 1949-50 the quantity exported was 2,791 tons, 
valued at £15,661, of which 2,217 tons, valued at £12,362, went to New Zealand. In the 
same year 21,269 tons, valued at £125,173, were imported, of which 12,203 tons, valued 
at £59,411, came from the Union of South Africa. 

In addition to metallurgical coke referred to above (which is produced by specialized 
coke works), considerable quantities of coke are produced in gas works as a by-product 
of the manufacture of gas. Output in gas works in 1949-50 was 1,094,982 tons compared 
with 757,046 tons in 1938-39. 

In order to avoid duplication with coal values, the returns for coke have not been 
inoluded in the general tables of mineral production in the early part of this chapter. 


2. Total Production, Australia —In the following table, particulars of the production 
of coke in coke works and gas works in Australia are shown for the years 1938-39 and 
1945-46 to 1949-50. Relevant particulars of the output of coke breeze are also shown. 


TOTAL COKE PRODUCTION: AUSTRALIA. 















































(Tons.) ; 
Industry. 1938-39. 1945-46. 1946-47. , 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 

pe ORS A a me eee 

; See 
Coke Works 1,164,873 | 986,005 ; 1,197,636 1,384,238 j 1,150,039 | 1,182,773 
Gas Works 757,046 | 1,027,157 | 1,072,906 + 1,170,545 | 1,181,516 | 1,094,982 
Total 1,921,919 | 2,013,162 | 2,270,542 . 2,554,783 | 2,335,555 | 2.277)755 
rae Coxe Brenan. ia 
Coke Works 78,584 (a) 80,466 93,403 (a)r11,062 (a) 88,439 87,394 
Gas Works 35,996 51,845 552540 60,556 ' 69,160 75,604 
Total 114,580 132,311 148,949 171,618 157,599 | 162,998 
| 





(a) Includes a small quantity produced in other works. 


§ 10. Other By-Products from Coal. 


In addition to coke, other products are obtained from the treatment of coal by coke 
and gas works. Details of some of these are given in the following table. 

















OTHER BY-PRODUCTS FROM COAL: AUSTRALIA. 
| | 
Commodity. 1938-39. | 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 
: \ 
Gals. Gals. | Gals. | Gals. Gals. Gals. 
Tar—Crude 34,61 4,313134,754,021/30,143,025,41,166,231/40,844 ,166/38,178,353 
Refined(a) 3,752,201 |13,185,119: 14,631,470;1 4,996, 193]13,533750|12,324,454 
Tar Oils (crude) 1,254,396 32176,381| 3,868. 052| 4,021,552] 5,233,702! 3,758,406 
Ammoniacal Liquor .. | 5,387,638!17,153,833 16,336,785, 18,102,385 19,271,830|18,119,657 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
Ammonium Sulphate(a) 24,251 21,823! 29,266 39,480! 53,247 48,736 
! | 





(a) Includes production in other works. 
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§ 11. Shale-oil and Mineral Oil. 


1. Shale-oil.—{i) General. Reference to the deposits of shale and the search for 
mineral oil in Australia will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, pp. 791-3. 

(ii) New South Wales. Reference to the establishment of the shale-oil industry in 
Australia will be found in previous issues of the Official Year Book. In 1937 negotiations 
were completed between the Commonwealth and New South Wales Governments and 
the National Oil Proprietary Ltd., by which the latter company undertook to develop 
the shale-oil industry in the Newnes-Capertee district. The Commonwealth Government 
agreed to protect the industry by exempting from excise, up to 10 million gallons 
annually, the Company’s output of petrol for a period of 25 years. 


Production of petrol from crude oil commenced at Glen Davis, near Newnes in 1940 
and a total of 24,501,186 gallons of petrol had been produced to the end of 1950. 


In January, 1951, the Commonwealth Government announced that in view of the 
continued uneconomic operation of the project, its small contribution to Australian 
petroleum supplies, the doubtful prospect of raising production to a considerably higher 
figure and the urgent need for miners in black coal production, it would close down the 
works completely as soon as possible. In September, 1951, the Government appointed 
a receiver in National Oil Pty. Ltd., the company which has operated this project. 


The following table shows the production of oil shale during the years 1943 to 1949 
compared with 1940 .— 


OIL SHALE : PRODUCTION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 





| 
Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
ee i et ee e 
Tons. £ Tons. | £ 
1940... a 43,805 43,805 |} 1946 .. 3 121,654 139,902 
1943... oe 116,875 160,215 |} 1947 .. a 138,427 : 193,798 
1944... ie 137,458 165,285 |} 1948 .. i 136,352 204,528 
1945... es 123,170 164,648 || 1949 °:. ie 120,956 181,437 








(iii) Tasmania. About 38,000 gallons of crude oil were produced in 1934 from shale 
treated in Tasmania, while the total quantity of oil distilled from shale up to the end 
of 1934 was set down at 357,000 gallons. The plant owned by the Tasmanite Shale 
Oil Company has not operated since the end of January, 1935. 


Interest in the commercial utilization of oil shales of the Mersey Valley for the 
extraction of fuel oils has been retarded due to structural and physical conditions for 
underground mining and the low-grade nature of the shale. 


2. Coal Oil_—Reference to investigations made into the possibility of establishing 
plants for the production of oil from coal is made in previous issues of the Official Year 
Book. 


3. Natural Oil—{i) Australia. Natural oil has been proved to exist in Queensland, 
Victoria and Western Australia, the best indications being found in Victoria and 
Queensland. Many of the conditions favourable to the accumulation of oil in commercial 
quantities have been shown to be present in Queensland, Western Australia and New 
South Wales. In the latter State, however, no strong positive evidence of its existence 
has been recorded. 





Reference is made in § 14 below to the assistance afforded by the Commonwealth 
Government in the search for petroleum oil. 
(ii) Victoria. There has been a small production of crude oil from Lakes Entrance. 


For the year ended 31st December, 1950, production was 40,000 gallons. Gravity and 
aeromagnetic surveys have been carried out by the Bureau of Mineral Resources* in 





* References to this Kureau in this and succeeding paragraphs relate to the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics—see § 14 para. 1. following. 
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East Gippsland and it is proposed to extend the gravity surveys and carry out seismic 
surveys. Geological surveys have been carried out in the Portland—Nelson-Mt. Gambier 
area of Western Victoria and the eastern part of South Australia by the Departments 
of Mines of Victoria and South Australia. Geophysical surveys (gravity) were made in 
Western Victoria by the Bureau of Mineral Resources. 


(ili) Queensland. A test bore was drilled at Rolleston by Shell (Queensland) 
Development Pty. Ltd., but was abandoned early in 1951 after igneous rock had been 
penetrated. The Bureau of Mineral Resources has conducted geophysical surveys in the 
Comet and Roma areas. In the case of Comet, the Shell company decided against further 
bores but it is expected that drilling operations will be undertaken at Roma. 


(iv) South Australia. Under prescribed conditions, the South Australian Govern- 
ment offers a bonus of £5,000 to the person or body corporate which first obtains from a 
local bore or well 100,000 gallons of crude petroleum containing not less than 90 per 
cent. of products obtainable by distillation. 


Geophysical surveys were undertaken by private interests during 1947, and con- 
tinued into 1948, in the north-east corner of the State and extending over the border 
into New South Wales and Queensland, but with little success. Assistance given by the 
Commonwealth included equipment and a geophysical survey party. 


(v) Western Australia. Geological and geophysical surveys by the Bureau of 
Mineral Resources in connexion with the search for oil have been in progress since 1947 
in the North West Basin and Desert Basin areas. The deep drilling operation which 
commenced in 1939 on the Nerrima Dome in the Kimberley district was suspended in 
1942, for security reasons, at a depth of 4.271 feet. Operations were resumed in 1948, 
but were abandoned in 1950. Proposals are under consideration for drilling another 
bore on the structure. 


(vi) Papua. After the 1939-45 War, test drilling by the Australasian Petroleum 
Company Pty. Ltd. was resumed in 1946. At the end of 1950 four bore-holes had been 
completed and two were in progress, but no oil had been produced. Geological and 
geophysical surveys and test drilling are being continued by this company and also the 
Island Exploration Pty. Ltd. 


(vii) General. During 1939 efforts were made to sccure greater uniformity in State 
legislation governing the search for oil. A draft Bill based on modern legislation in other 
countries was prepared by the Commonwealth and submitted to the State Governments. 
As a result amending legislation was passed in Victoria, Quecnsland, South Australia 
and Western Australia. There was immediate response to this in Queensland, where an 
agreement has been reached between the State Government and one of the major oil 
companies, whereby the company has undertaken to spend up to £400,000 in the search 
for oil in that State. 


Further details of action taken by the Commonwealth Government in connexion 
with the search for oil will be found in §14. “‘ Government Aid to Mining, and Mineral 
Control”. 


§ 12. Gems and Gemstones. 


1. Diamonds.—It is difficult to secure accurate returns in connexion with the 
production of precious stones, but the yield of diamonds in 1949 in New South Wales 
was estimated at 5 carats, valued at £15. The majority of diamonds are won in the 
Inverell district. The total production to the end of 1949 is stated as 206,957 carats, 
valued at £150,814. 
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2. Sapphires.—The production of sapphires in New South Wales during 1929 was 
returned as 65 0z., valued at £450, obtained wholly at Sapphire in the Inverell district, 
From 1941 to 1949 inclusive, a total of 3,970 oz., valued at £2,803, was won, of which 
1,200 0z., valued at £600, were recorded in 1941. Production in 1949 was only 10 o2z., 
valued at £5. : 


In Queensland, the value of gems won in 1948 was £6,059 and in 1949, £4,868. 
There were about 120 miners operating on the fields during 1934 but only 32 at the end 
of 1949. Production has declined very considerably since 1920, when the yield was 
valued at £66,000. 


3. Precious Opal.—The estimated value of the opal won in New South Wales 
during 1949 was £1,592. This is not regarded as the total output of the State, however, 
because in many instances miners, buyers and collectors leave the fields before a record 
of their production or purchases can be secured. Some very fine stones are sometimes 
obtained, one weighing 5 ozs. and valued at £300, being found in 1911. Three finds of 
large stone were made in 1928, the gems weighing 790, 590 and 232 carats respectively and 
showing a fine adamantine lustre.. Occasionally black opals of very fine quality are found, 
one specimen from the Wallungulla field, weighing 63 carats, being sold in 1910 for £102, 
while in the early part of 1920 a specimen realized £600. It is stated that this locality 
is the only place in the world where the “ black” variety of the gem has been found. 
The total value of opal won in New South Wales since 1890 is estimated at about £1,645,500 
but, as pointed out above, the figures are to some extent understated. 


In Victoria small quantities of precious opal have been found in the Beechworth 
district. 


The opal bearing district in Queensland stretches over a considerable area of the 
western interior of the State, from Kynuna and Opalton as farsouth as Cunnamulla. The 
yield in 1949 was estimated at £1,200, and up to the end of that year, at about £189,200. 
These figures are, however, merely approximations, as large quantities of opal, of which 
no record is obtained, are disposed of privately. The greatest recorded output was for 
the year 1895, when the yicld was valued at £32,750. 


Owing to the poor market for gems, production from the Coober Pedy opal field, 
situated in the Stuart Range in South Australia, fell from £11,056 in 1929 to £1,517 in 
1934. The production rose in 1937 to £11,887, but declined to £6,020 in 1939, and rose 
again to £11,568 in 1941. After a further drop in 1942, to less than £6,000, the value of 
production rose in 1947 to £61,569, the greatest annual production ever recorded. 
However, the value of production dropped to £39,798 in 1949. The field is extremely 
prolific, a large quantity of precious white opal having been raised therefrom, and only a 
small portion of the known opal-bearing area has been thoroughly tested, 


4. Other Gems.—Various other gems and precious stones have from time to time 
been discovered in the different States, the list including agate, amethyst, beryl, chiastolite, 
emerald, garnet, moonstone, olivine, ruby, topaz, tourmaline, turquoise and zircon. In 
Western Australia, 609 carats (rough) of emeralds, valued at £278, were produced during 
1929 in the Cue district on the Murchison gold-field. The value of the 3,750 carats 
reported from the same area in 1930 was not ascertainable as there were no sales during 
the year. There has been no recorded production since 1930. During the three years 
1939, 1940 and 1941, 10 tons of beryl ore, valued at £83, were produced in Western 
Australia. There was no production in 1942, but in the period 1943-49, 1,051 tons were 
produced, valued at £33,755. The largest production was registered in 1943 when 515 
tons were won, valued at £14,564. The most recent production figures show a marked 
decrease to 35 tons, valued at £2,122, in 1949. 


Until recently, beryl was chiefly sought as a gemstone—the emerald variety being 
particularly valuable. However, research over the past few years has shown that the 
metal beryllium has wide applications in industrial alloys with copper, aluminium and 
iron. These alloys possess unusual hardness, tensile strength and resistance. 
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§ 13. Number Engaged, Wages Paid and Accidents in Mining. 


1. Totat Employment in Mining.—The number of persons engaged in the mining 
industry in Australia fluctuates according to the season, the price of industrial metals, 
the state of the labour market, and according to the permanence of new finds and the 


development of the established mines. 


follows :— 


During 1949 the number so engaged was as 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING, 1949. 
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| Number of Persons engaged In Mining for— 
State. | Silver, Total. 
Gold. Lead { Copper. Tin. Coa}. Other. 
| and Zine. 
New South Wales 688 | 6,052 136 548 | 18,546 | 1,566 | 27,536 
Victoria. . 1,019 eye ose .. 1@1,598 241 2,858 
Queensland x 1,589 | 1,285 57 515 | 3,390 330 | 7,166 
South Australia .. 52 32 14 ; 347 | 1,103 1,548 
Western Australia 6,800 135 3 24 | 1,044 496 8,502 
Tasmania 9 616 757 576 312 158 2,428 
Northern Territory 238 6 32 82 104 462 
Australia .. 10,395 | 8,126 | 999 | 1,745 | 25,237 | 3,998 | 50,500 
! i 





(a) Includes 811 engaged in mining brown coal. 


Included in the figures for ‘‘ other” in South Australia were 175 engaged in mining 
iron ore, 87 gypsum miners, 269 salt gatherers, and 70 opal miners. The Tasmanian 
figures include 137 scheelite miners. The Northern Territory figures include 44 wolfram 
and 55 mica miners. 


The following table shows, at intervals since 1911, the number of persons engaged 
in mining in each State and the proportion so engaged of the total population :— 


NUMBER ENGAGED IN MINING AND PROPORTION PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 































Igtr, 1921. 1931. 
State. No. per No. per No. per 
Miners | x00,000 of} Miners | 100,000 of] Miners | 100,000 of 

engaged. Popu- engaged. Popu- engaged. Popu- 

lation. lation. lation. 

New South Wales 37,017 2,225 | 29,701 1,410 | 30,682 1,200 
Victoria .. oe 15,986 1,210 5,211 339 6,463 359 
Queensland 13,201 2,147 | 5,847 766 6,753 730 
South Australia 6,000 3,457 2,020 406 518 90 
Wostern Australia. . 16,596 59787 7,084 2,122 75147 1,653 
Tasmania . 5:247 2,760 3,170 1,486 3,397 512 
Northern Territory 715 | 21,595 131 35356 145 918 
Australia 94,762 | 2,109 | 53,164 974 | 55:105 B44 
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NUMBER ENGAGED AND PROPORTION PER 100,000 OF 
POPULATION—continued. 
1941. 1948. 1949. 
' 

State. No. per No. per No. per 
Mirers | 100,000 of} Miners {| 100,000 of, Miners | 100,000 of 

engaged. Popu- engaged. Popu- engaged. Popu- 

lation. lation. lation. 

New South Wales 27,554 984 | 27,571 gio | 27,536 884 
Victoria .. 4,839 250 2,484 119 2,858 134 
Queensland 6,541 631 7,222 643 7,166 624 
South Australia 940 156 1,130 172 1,548 230 
Western Anstralia.. 14,021 2,958 8,700 1,690 8,502 1,595 
Tasmania 2,974 | 1,237 | 2,357 89r | 2,428 899 
Northern Territory | 424 4,125 304 3,233 462 3.428 
Australia 575293 807 | 49,858 648 | 50,500 638 





The upward movement in the number of miners engaged which commenced in 1930 
reached a peak of 998 per 100,000 of population in 1937, but thereafter the ratio declined 
continuously to the level of 569 in 1945. After the 1939-45 War the ratio increased to 646 
in 1947 and remained at much the same level during the next two years. 


2. Wages Paid in Mining.—Information regarding rates of wages paid in the mining 
industry is shown in the Labour Report issued by this Bureau. 


3. Accidents in Mining, 1949.—The following table shows particulars of the number 


of men killed or injured in mining accidents during 1949 :— 


MINING ACCIDENTS, 1949. 















































Mining for— N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas, | N.Y, | Austratia. 
KILxep. 

Coal . (a) 24 | - : I s 25 
Copper ae ii ia . (a) I | > ; rd 
Gold sehen I 2 2 | 9 I 15 
Tron ! 5 : : : : ia 
Silver, lead and | 

zinc 5 2 I : 8 
Tin .. es 3 3 I I 
Other minerals 5 ee 5 

Total... | 35 2 5 10 I 2 55 
INJURED. 

Coal (2) 75 3 156 12 175 4 . 425 
Copper be -- |(b) 51 : ae 3 _ 54 
Gold. . 16 6 II oe 662 = 2 607 
Iron ‘ is : 5 ae . 5 
Silver, lead and 

zine 23 wey 51 3]. 7 
Tin .. oo oe 5 6 4 15 
Other minerals 13 6 I 7 beg ne 27 

Total 127 15 275 24. 837 16 6 1,300 
(a) Includes shale. (b) Copper and gold. 
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§ 14. Government Aid to Mining, and Mineral Control. 


1. Aid to Mining.—{i) Commonwealth. (a) General. The Precious Metals Act 
1926, the Gold Bounty Act 1930, the Loan Appropriation (Unemployment Relief) Act 
1934, the Northern Australian Survey Act 1934 and the Gold Mining Encouragement 
Act 1940, mentioned in the previous issue of the Official Year Book, either have become 
inoperative or have been superseded. The Petroleum Oil Search Act 1936 is still in 
force. Further expenditure under the Gold Mining Encouragement Act is not con- 
templated, as an entirely new method of providing financial assistance to the mining 
industry is in operation, and is described below. Similarly no further expenditure is 
contemplated under the Petroleum Oil Search Act 1936, except for two projects not yet 
completed, and the Government policy now is to conduct geological and geophysical 
surveys of possible oil fields (see below). 


Applications for financial assistance for the development of mining projects which 
offer promise of contributing materially to the economic welfare of the Commonwealth 
may be considered by the Bureau of Mineral Resources and the Treasury after con- 
sultation with the State concerned. This policy supersedes that set out in Official 
Year Book No. 37, page 849—fhe Australian Mining Council which was to have been set 
up under the previous policy has not met or fulfilled any of its functions and its creation 
was not finalized. , 


The Commonwealth Government in 1948 decided to provide financial assistance to 
certain gold mines in remote and isolated parts of Western Australia. These mines were 
experiencing difficulty because income from the fixed price for gold was insufficient to 
cover higher operating costs due to a number of factors, including the general rise in the 
level of wages and prices. Before granting assistance, the mine, its financial position 
and its relation to the economic and social welfare of the district were investigated by 
officers of the Bureau of Mineral Resources and the Treasury in collaboration with the 
State Mines Department, and conditions which should be observed in order to obtain 
financial assistance were laid down. Assistance as decided in 1948 was in the form of 
periodical payments sufficient to cover the difference between revenue and expenditure 
and to provide a return of 4 per cent. on the paid-up capital of the Company, but in 1949 
this was increased to 6 per cent. At the same time the assistance scheme was extended 
to enable gold mines in remote areas of other States to participate. The scheme was 
terminated on the devaluation in September, 1949 of the Australian pound in terms of the 
United States of America dollar, which had resulted in a rise of £4 148. 7d. per fine ounce 
in the Australian price of gold. Officially, the scheme of assistance operated to 31st 
December, 1950, but, because of the higher gold price, all mines made profits and so did 
not qualify for the 6 per cent. profit subsidy. 


(b) Rewards for discovery of Uranium Ore. To encourage the search for and 
discovery of deposits of uranium ore, the Commonwealth Government has approved 
tho granting of monetary rewards. These rewards will be paid as follows :—({1) £1,000 
for the discovery of a deposit containing sufficient ore to be of economic importance ; 
(2) £1,000 for the discovery of a deposit capable of producing 25 tons or more of uranium 
oxide and £2,000 for each 25 tons in excess of the first 25 tons; and (3) a maximum of 
£25,000 for any one deposit. 


(c) Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics. The Bureau of Mineral 
Resources, etc. has sections dealing with geology and geophysics, mining engineering, 
fuel technology and mineral economics. The geological section conducts all surveys 
required in Commonwealth Territories, detailed and regional surveys in conjunction 
with or by arrangement with the State Mines Departments, surveys of possible oil-fields 
in Australia and New Guinea, surveys of mines for which financial assistance is sought, 
and investigations of deposits of radio-active minerals. The geophysical section conducts 
investigations throughout Australia and New Guinea connected with the search for 
metalliferous, radio-active and other mineral deposits; problems connected with 
exploration for coal, oil and water; regional magnetic and gravity surveys; engineering 
and military geophysics; and the operation of geophysical (magnetic and seismic) 
observations. The Bureau works in close co-operation with the Mines Departments of 
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the States. It has assumed full responsibility for geological and geophysical surveys in 
Commonwealth Territories, but suitable arrangements have been made to ensure that the 
loca] Administrations have the necessary technical advice directly available to them. 
‘Che Bureau has also assumed full responsibility for scout-boring to prove deposits of 
coal in New South Wales suitable for working by open-cut methods. 


(d) Diamond Drills. The four diamond drills mentioned in the previous Official 
Year Book have arrived in Australia and are now in use. Further light drills have been 
purchased and special equipment for alluvial prospecting has been ordered. 


(e) Search for Oil. No variation has been made in the policy described in Official 
Year Book No. 37, page 850, regarding the search for petroleum throughout Australia and 
its Territories. In addition to its activities set out in that Year Book, the Bureau of 
Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics furnishes field laboratories and trained 
personnel to assist small companies in recording scientific information obtained while 
drilling for oil. A modern diesel-driven rotary drilling plant has been ordered for deep 
test-drilling on suitable geological structures. 


The Commonwealth Government has encouraged the search for oil in Australia, 
Papua and New Guinea; details of the efforts made are outlined in previous issues of the 
Official Year Book. A considerable amount of geological work and test drilling was 
conducted under the provision of the Petroleum Oil Search Act 1936 and, at the outbreak 
of the 1939-45 War, two tests were partially completed, one at Oiapu in the Gulf district 
of Papua and the other at Nerrima in the Kimberley district of Westcrn Australia. At 
Nerrima the Freney Kimberley Oil Co. (1932) N.L. rejected a Commonwealth offer of 
financial assistance. The company is now drilling with financial assistance from the 
Government of Western Australia, using a drilling plant hired from the Commonwealth ; 
technical advice and assistance is also provided by the Commonwealth. 


(f) Survey of North Australia. Reference to this survey which was completed at 
the end of 1940 appears in Official Year Book No. 35, page 744. A few reports on 
individual areas remain to be printed. 


(g) Mining Industry Advisory Panel. This panel has not functioned since 1946. 
The Bureau of Mineral Resources completed the draft of a uniform Act dealing with 
health and safety in mines, recommended by the Panel. A meeting of the Chief 
Inspectors of Mines of all States and Territories was held in November, 1950, to consider 
this draft. and considerable progress was made in achieving uniformity. A committee 
has been set up to advise on non-destructive testing of wire ropes used in the mining 
industry. 

(h) Ore-dressing and mineragraphic investigations. These investigations are conducted 
by the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization as required by 
the industry. Ore-dressing investigatiuns are carried out conjointly with appropriate 
State institutions, the three laboratory centres being the School of Mines, Kalgoorlie, 
the School of Mines and Industrics, Adelaide, and the University of Melbourne. 


The grant of £22,000 mentioned in Official Year Book No. 37, page 851, was 
expended by 1947; since that year funds to continue the investigations are included 
in an investigational vote approved annually for the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization. In 1948 the Government expended approximately 
£5,000 on ore-dressing and £6,100 on mineragraphic investigations. 


(t) Petroleum Legislation. The petroleum ordinances of Papua and New Guinea 
have been amended and combined in a single ordinance; No. 6 of 1951, entitled Petroleum 
(Prospecting and Mining) Ordinance 1951. 


(ii) States. (a) General. In addition to free assays and determinations of rocks 
and minerals carried out for prospectors by the Mines Departments of the States and 
Territories, technical officers of these departments provide advice to the mining industry 
where required, carry out field examinations of mining prospects, advise on exploration 
and development, select sites for water supply, and in general give a free technica] service 
to the mining industry. 
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(6) New South Wales. State aid to assist metalliferous mining consisted of grants 
to assist the prospecting and/or mining for gold and minerals and for the purchase, 
* removal and installation of mining plant or equipment. In 1949, this assistance totalled 
£2,448, the greater part of which was granted to prospect or mine for either tin or gold. 


(c) Victoria. Grants may be made to assist prospecting and development or the 
purchase of machinery. The Mines Department has 24 stamp batteries in different 
parts of the State to crush ore for prospectors at nominal rates. Small mining companies 
may avail themselves of these facilities. 


(d) Queensland. The Mines Department maintains a treatment works for tin 
ores, etc. at Irvinebank, an assay office at Cloncurry and diamond-drilling plants in 
several parts of the State. The Venus State Mill at Charters Towers is available for 
the treatment of gold-bearing ores and another State battery is located at Kidston. In 
addition, many departmental compressor plants, pumping plants and other mining 
equipment are provided and made available on hire on the principal mining fields. 
Financial aid granted to prospectors for 1949 amounted to £15,847, whilst other forms of 
aid for mining granted by the State amounted to £294,590 for the same period. 


(e) South Australia. During 1940 the Premier announced that assistance would 
be given to copper mining in the form of financial help towards such development work 
as was absolutely necessary for a mine to enter upon reasonably continuous production. 
On 5th November, 1942, the Leigh Creck Coal Act was passed to develop the Leigh Creek 
Coalfield. As a result of extensive drilling operations, development of open-cut mining 
was commenced in January, 1943. State aid to mining during 1948 totalled £79,194, of 
which £14,928 was for coal, £7,074 for copper, £8,394 for gold, and the balance, £48,798, 
for other minerals. The State maintains batteries and cyanide works at Mount Torrens, 
Peterborough, Mongolata, Tarcoola and Glenloth, and assays for public purposes are 
made at the School of Mines. 


(f) Western Australia. Financial aid granted to prospectors and others in 1949 
amounted to £26,226; this sum was allotted as follows :—coal, £11,169; gold, £4,420; 
lead, £2,131; tin, £498; other forms of assistance, £8,008. The Mines Department has 
about twenty batteries throughout the mining fields where prospectors and others can 
have their ore treated. 

(g) Tasmania. During 1948 the Department of Mines reported that the policy of 
assistance to mining was maintained to the extent provided for under the provisions 
of the Aid to Mining Act but no material advantage was taken thereof. In that year 
£485 was expended and £314 was repaid against advances previously made. 


Other assistance rendered to the industry is provided by a well-equipped metal- 
lurgical laboratory at Launceston where ore-dressing and other metallurgical problems 
can be investigated for the mine-owner, and advice given regarding the most suitable type 
of plant to install. 

(h) Northern Territory. The Commonwealth Government has maintained a ten-head 
battery at Tennant Creek for the treatment of ore by miners. Another battery has been 
leased. A ten-head battery is situated on the Maranboy tin-field and crushes ore for all 
parties on the field. Assistance has been given to miners on the mica fields to purchase 
air-compressors and other mining plant on liberal terms. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has purchased all mica produced on the fields. Roads and water supply services 
are provided and maintained for all mines and mineral-producing areas throughout the 
Territory. 


2. Control of Minerals.—(i) Minerals Commitiee, and Controller of Minerals Pro- 
duction. With the termination of the war the activities of the Controller of Minerals 
Production, appointed under the provision of the National Security (Minerals) Regulations, 
were reduced. In 1948, operations conducted by the Controller were the Dorset Tin 
Dredge in Tasmania and the acquisition and sale of mica produced in Australia. The 
Dorset Tin Dredge is in active operation and produces about 150 tons of tin concentrates 
yearly. It has about ten years of operation in sight. 
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(ii) Mica Production. The Commonwealth Government, through the Department 
of Supply and Development, operates a Mica Pool which purchases all mica won, thus 
ensuring the miners of a ready market for their product at fixed prices, and also permits 
an orderly distribution of mica to the trade. Under a recent Cabinet decision, the 
Commonwealth Mica Pool will operate until the end of 1953. 


(iii) Control of Exports of Metals and Minerals. In order to conserve supplies and to 
direct surpluses to destinations where most needed, export controls were initiated in 
1946. Metals, etc., controlled include copper and copper alloys ; iron, steel and scrap ; 
all non-ferrous scrap ; zinc dross and dust ; antimony metal and concentrates ; metallic 
tin, tin concentrates and ores ;:and pig lead and scrap and manufactured lead. 


(iv) Atomic Energy (Control of Materials) Act 34 of 1946. This Act provides for 
control of substances which could be used for production or use of atomic energy. It 
gives the Commonwealth power to acquire such substances in their natural state and in 
waste materials from mining operations, to carry on mining and other operations necessary 
for the recovery of such substances, and to pay compensation for such acquisition. It 
also gives the Commonwealth power to obtain possession of such substances held by any 
person. 


The Act provides for the notification of discovery of any such substances or mineral 
containing such substance. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 


Note.—Values of Australian oversea trade shown throughout this Chapter are 
expressed as f.o.b. Australian currency, except where otherwise indicated. 


§ 1. Initiation and Growth of Pastoral Industry. 


1. General—A detailed account of the various enumerations of live stock in 
Australia made prior to 1860 is given in previous issues of the Year Book. The numbers 
recorded between 1800 and 1860 are regarded as somewhat defective. Doubtless the 
growth of population, the expansion in the area settled and the increase in private 
ownership made it difficult in those early times to secure accurate returns. Since 1860, 
however, the annual enumerations have been based, with few exceptions, on actual 
collections made through the agency cf the State Police and reliably record the movement 
in live stock numbers from year to year. 


2. Live Stock Numbers since 1860.—Particulars concerning the numbers of each of the 
principal kinds of live stock in Australia at decennial intervals from 1860 to 1930, and 
from 1939 onwards in single years are given in the following table, and are shown con- 
tinuously on the graph on page 872. 

During the ninety-one years from 1860 to 1951 the live stock of Australia increased 
considerably, viz. :—Horses, 132 per cent.; cattle, 284 per cent.; sheep, 474 per cent. ; 
and pigs, 223 per cent. The average annual increases which these aggregates represent 
are as follows :—Horses, 1.03 per cent.; cattle, 1.49 per cent.; shcep, 1.94 per cent. ; 
and pigs, 1.30 per cent. : 

LIVE STOCK: AUSTRALIA. 

















('000,) : 
Year. ' Mores. =. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs 
| | a 
1860 oe 38 We 432: 3,958 | 20,135 | 351 
1870 + + vei 77 4,276 | 41,594 543 
1880 _ uk za 1,069 7,527 | 62,184 : 816 
1890 “8 iS ong: 1,522 | 10,300 97,881 | 801 
i | { 
1900 oe “8 oe 1,610 8,640 | 70,603 | 950 
Ig1o wk wd Errata 2,166 . 11,745 | 98,066 : 1,026 
1920 te a eae 2,416 13,500 81,796 | 764 
1930 ae he fa, 1,793 11,721 110,568 | 1,072 
: : ! 
1939 oe te es 1,724 . 12,862 | 111,058 1,156 
1940 Po on ooo ct 1,699 ' 13,080 ' L19,305 1,455 
1941 “3 4 | 1,666 - 13,256 122,604 | 1,797 
1942 ae se be 1,611 , 13,561 | 125,189 ; 1,415 
‘ : { 2 
1943 (31st March) .. oe 1,518 14,005 124,615 | 1,563 
1944 owe we 1,449 + 14,184 123,174 1,747 
19454, + - sd 1,359 : 14,133 1055371 | 1,631 
1946 ye wi 1,265 ! 13,878 96,396 | 1,426 
: | 
1 . 
1947 ” ” . oon 1,195 : 13,427 951723 1,273 
1948, 7 ik raat 1,165 | 13,785 102,559 1,255 
(949 see ar 1,115 | 14,124 108,735 1,196 
1950 ,, es i Se 1,057 | 14,640 112,891 1,123 
IQ5I 3 as ne te 999 | 15,229 115,596 1,134 
\ : | 





3. Fluctuations.—The increases referred to, however, have not been continuous, 
marked fluctuations having taken place during the period, mainly on account of droughts 
which have from time to time left their impress on the pastoral history of Australia. 
These ocourred in 1868, 1877, 1883-4, 1892, 1893, 1895, 1901-2, 1912, 1914, 1918, 1919, 
1922~23, 1925-26, 1927-28, 1929-30, 1940-41 and 1944-45 to 1946-47. 
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“The years in which the numbers of live stock attained their maxima are as follows :— 
Horses, 1918 (2,527,000); cattle, 1951 (15,229,000); sheep, 1942 (125,189,000); and 
pigs, 1941 (1,797,000). 


On pages 905~8 there are graphs which show the distribution throughout Australia 
of beef cattle, dairy cattle, shcep and pigs as at 31st March, 1948. 


4. Minor Classes of Live Stock.—Excluding Victoria, where the details are not 
available, the numbers of minor classes of live stock returned for 1941 were as follows :—~ 
Goats, 80,366; camels, 2,267; and mules and donkeys, 10,881. Of these, goats were 
most numerous in Queensland, and camels, mules and donkeys in Western Australia. 
In the raising of goats, some attention has been devoted to the angora goat and its product 
(mohair), and upwards of 5,000 angora goats are included in the number shown above. 
Of these, 1,640 were in New South Wales, 1,000 in Queensland, 1,531 in South Australia, 
and 284 in Tasmania. Details for later years were not collected. 


5. Net Exports of Principat Pastoral Products.—The quantities by which the exports 
of the principal pastoral products of Australia exceeded the imports for the years 1938-39 


and 1946-47 to 1949-50 were as follows :— 























NET EXPORTS OF PASTORAL PRODUCTS: AUSTRALIA. 
‘ H t 
Unit of : j 
Product. ; a 1938~39. 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
ity. 
es ee san 
Antmails (living)— | 
Cattle eh a No. 405) 670 4,256 940) 325 
Horses s sey ae 2,294 617, 579, 594 750 
Sheep . te oe 66,739 79:576 78,836) 83,975 96,335 
Bones .. +. | Cwt, 21,497, 14,9541 31,433 451032 27,908 
Glue-pieces and Sinewa eet ve — 1,145, — 1,549! - 5,647, — 45357 — 15,650 
Glycerine = xe Ib. 78,727; 2,471; 368. — 34,757} —165,190) 312,401 
Hair... oe at ° — 1,003,366 ~ 633.5921 40,099] — 8,779 — 13,094 
Hoofs .. ng ~. | Cwt. |, (a) 7,659} 11,694 14,643 9,397 
Horns .. aie a | oy (a) ' aa 9,991 7412 7,862 
Meats— | ‘ 
Frozen Beef and Veal (0) tb. leyr,948, 548° 180,338. 4644 237,150,099! 191,648,948] 182,361,271 
if Mutton and Lamb *s 186,487,551, 164,276,349| 122,476,343] 114,863,908] 193,091,750 
oe Rabbits and Hares Pair (a) 5.385,354| 12,684,991) 24,530.33 21,859,322 
Other .. Jb. 19,588,368) 19,514,725! 26.677,915] 28,362,199 30,083,284 
Potted and Concentrated } ve a 1,038,573] 1,364,328 1,322,815 930,326 
Preserved in Tins. etc. ‘3 14,778,896) 111,547,472| 91,410,094| 128,820,550! 95,580,754 
Other (excluding uswe | 
and Ham) oy 308, 4481 1,422,165; 1,897,508 4,603,391 4,671,570 
5 Sausage Casings ~. , Cwt. 8,673: 8,644, 75308) 2,524 17,875 
kins—- i 
Cattle No. (a) {| = 42. 067! 30,815 228,532 237,207 
Calf bo ow y (a) — 187,325) — 43,756; 12,973: 14,789 
Horse tos (a) > 31,577' 31,065 43,482! 47,923 
Sheep and Lamb ’ ” i (a) "20,447,119! 11,828,587 11,969,742! 18,302,781 
Rabbit -- | Owt. (ce) 37,544 118,050, 105,333,(e) 87,441 (c) 93,769 
Other (including Un- a! 
dressed Fussy ae No. (a) 931.512! —1,022,321 — 777,932 — 6,717 
sale oe F -. « Cwt. 560,241 as 73, 744\(d) 87,689'(d) 173,225 (d) 407,723 
‘ool— 
Greasy + + | Ub. 779,781, 662'1,014,823,258. 764,835,319) 976,032,759] 1,052,755,607 
Scoured, Tops, Nofis, : 
Waate ae = *% 1 70,299,595 190,308,568 162,362,412 155,688,040, 161,977,028 








(a) Quantity not available. 


edible and inedible tallow. 


(b) Includes chilled beef. 





NOTE.---Minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


{e) Includes hare skins. 


{d) Includes 


The values of the net exports for the same five years are furnished in the next table. 


For the four years ended 1949-50 they amounted to £959,999,865, or an average of 
£239,999,966 per annum, of which wool represented 85.0 per cent. Meat, skins and 
tallow comprise the remaining principal pastoral products exported. Net exports in 
1938-39 were valued at £56,290,910 of which wool represented 74.56 per cent. 


goo 


VALUE OF NET EXPORTS OF PASTORAL PRODUCTS 
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: AUSTRALIA. 




















(£.) 
| j 7 
Product. | 1938-39. 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
I ( aaa | 
i 
Animals (living)— { 
Cattle .. i b6 a | 989 — 27,970 44,207 | — 27,845 — 48,675 
Horses as ae eel 14 —153,076! — 66,763 | —219,246 | —179,304 
Sheep .. sna ic ve | 435443 99,874 127,806 1953742 | 235,152 
‘ Hi , ‘ 
Bones... . | 10,909 | 25,560 42,731 58,260 33,004 
Qlue-pieces and Sinews we! = 7,087. — 2,971! — 11,748! — 10,820' — 40,161 
i} ‘ 
i 
Glycerine or | — 1,307 223,162 - 839 | — 14,733 ; 17,059 
1 
1 : | 
Hair te . — 7,280! ~—431,424 | ~—420,741 | —480,928 — 511,089 
: : ‘ } 
‘ i 
Hoofs aot 8,027 | 12,044 18,700 | 22,892 10,589 
{ ! | 
Horns... . 18,633 14,210 | 19,867 19,774 20,999 
| i 
Meats— | \ 
Frozen Beef (a) . 4,323,275 . 4,581,873 6,192,615 5,815,421 6,704,651 
» Mutton and Lamb ++ | 4,807,423 | 4,543,474 | 4,248,560 ' 4,222,173 | 7,452,668 
s Rabbits and Hares tee 232,034 ° 660,500 | 1,865,473 | 4,152,258 3,986,639 
Other .. oe | 419,269 ! 591,494 935,421 1,055,289 1,308,003 
Potted and Concentrated. . ve | 28,025 313,499 | 347,102 | 545,467 | 369,168 
Preserved in Tins, etc. .. oe 493,489 { 6,826,234 | 5,567,429 8,110,397 | 7,542,565 
Other (excluding Bacon are Ham).. | 6,355 ; 87,420 100,845 : 342,943 | 336,02 
Sausage Casings.. . | 209,280 | 109,457 137,085 213,396 970,689 
\ 
Skins- - ; : : 
Cattle .. ee ats wef 662,203 . —168,110 | 163,796 1,104,468 1,282,936 
Calf .. oi . os 131,227 | —229,022 | — 55,970 48 17,353 
Horse .. wis ss 7,202 1 75,681 70,013 123,280 135,281 
Sheep and Lamb ++ | 2,339,703 | 7,391,639 | 7,423,025 | 7,401,022 | 11,685,123 
Rabbit «+ [(6) 396,830 6,066,800 3,954,654 1(b)2,992,027 |(b) 1,628,203 
Other (iucluding. Undressed Furs) . — 226,376 592,344 | —582,045 | — 49,203 — 18,314 
4 
Tallow 480,744 (C) 355,328 \(c) 572,818 (c)z,141,738 |(c) 1,868,237 
. H 
Wool— i 
Greasy ' 36,688,235 96,464,590 |117,880,963 |194,747,606 | 264,245,994 
Boonred; Tops, eto. 5, 281,729 29,223,353 | 29,970,640 | 35,825,848 47,868,193 
Tota! Values 56,290,910 157,245,963 |178,545,644 |267,287,274 | 356,920,984 

















(a) Includes chilled beef. 


(5) Includes hare skins. 


Notre.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


(ec) Includes edible and inedible tallow. 


6. Value of Pastoral Production.—(i) Gross, Local and Net Values, 1948-49 and 
1949-50. Values of pastoral production for each State are shown for 1948-49 and 1949-50 


in the following table. 


Fuller details of the source of the information and an explanation 


of the terms used in this compilation will be found in Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous. 
Maintenance costs have not been computed in all States and depreciation has not been 
deducted ; consequently the net values are inflated to the extent of these costs. 
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GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUES OF PASTORAL PRODUCTION, 1948-49 AND 1949-50. 























( £7000.) za 
| Farm Costs. | 
Gross pans = 
' Production Gross ' Value of 
Marketi Product: Net Val f 
State, Bea ots. | valued at) | Soetutser | mterinis | Production, 
' Markets, arm. } for Farm } used in 
. Stock. ‘| process of 
| | | | Production. 
1948-49. 
New South ! : ‘ : 

Wales | 107,706 6,171 101,535 | 1,273 (bd) 516 99,746 
Victoria -- | 58,522 4,462 ' 54,060 ' 604 ' 1,532 51,924 
Queensland + 49,308 4,600 44,708 ! 1,800 ' 720 42,188 
South Australia. 22,819 1,344 ° 9 21,475 435 | 472 20,568 
Western Aust. | 23,127 1,229 21,898 | 226 | 870 20,802 
Tasmania ‘ 6,130 360 , 53770 | -143 ‘(8) 109 5,518 

Total : | 267,612 | 18,166 249,446 4,481 4,219 240,746 
1949-50. 
New South | 

Wales ++ | 1559745 7,668 | 148,077 1,571 \(6) 587] 145,919 
Victoria . 83,453 | 5,388 78,065 771 2,047 753247 
Queensland .. 65,408 , 6,530 58,878 2,560 1,020 55,298 
South Australia 29,530 - 1,643 27,887 544 579 26,764 
Western Aust. 29,344 1,497 |(c) 27,847 309 1,095 26,443 
Tasmania a 8,145 457 7,688 216 |(b) 119 7:353 

Total .. | 371,625; 23,183 |” 348,442 5,971 5.447 | 337,024 

(a) No deduction bas been made for depreciation and maintenance. (b) No allowances made 

for costs of power, power kerosene, petro) and other oils. {c) Excludes £23,552,000 comprising an 


interim distribution of profits under the Wool Disposal Plan. 


(ii) Net Values, 1934-35 to 1949-50. The net value of pastoral production by States 
and the net value per head of population for the years 1945-46 to 1949~50 compared with 
the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938~39 are shown below. 


NET VALUE OF PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 





Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. , S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 


i} 

| 

Net VALve.(a) 
{£’000.) 








t 


Average, 1934-35 to / 
16,784 | 13,384 | 4.583 | 4,307 





1938-39 .. | 30,592 | 1,429 | 73,079 
1945~46 ..: +. | 34,043 | 18,098 | 18,944 6,198 | 6,804 2,226 ; 86,313 
1946-47 .. -- | 52,666 | 28,639 | 26,089 9,585 | 9,648 3,580 | 130,207 
1947-48 .. .. | 76,622 ! 41,314 | 37,614 | 16,335 ; 16,815 4,348 | 193,048 
1948-49 .. -. | 99,746 | 51,924 | 42,188 | 20,568 | 20,802 5,518 . 240,746 
1949-50 .. ++ [145,919 | 75,247 | 55,298 | 26,764 26,443 | 7:353 poet 








(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 
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NET VALUE OF PASTORAL PRODUCTION—continued. 





























Year, N.S.W. | Vic. | Qld. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Total. 
Ner Varun Per Heap or Porviation.(a) 
(£ s. d.) 
} 
Average, ! H 
1934-35| 1 : 
to 1938- | | . 
39 ««. | Ir 8 Oo ce a ae ee Ge a tio 8 8 
* } t 
1945-46 | Ir 12 2 819 7/17 9 6 lo 16 5 |13 17 7-817 10] Ir 12 4 
1946-47 | 17 15 5 I4 010)23 15 7114 19 4 ]19 8 114 I 3 17 6 3 
1947-48 | 25 9 9/19 19 4 | 33 16 I 25 oO I0 |33 O11 ‘1612 2 25 5 4 
1948-49 | 32 Ir 1124 1 5 |37 3 5 13018 6 139 16~8 2011 § | 3017 5 
1949-50 | 46 0 113413 5 | 47 Io II bs 19 4/48 811 i2610 2] 4117 4 





(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 


7. Consumption of Meats.—Particulars of the quantity of meat per head per annum 
available for civilian consumption in Australia, Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
United States are given in the following table. Canned and cured meat has been included 
at ita carcass weight equivalent. 


The sources of the figures for Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
of America are Food Balance Sheets published by the Food and Agricultura] Organization 
of the United Nations (April, 1949) for the years 1947-48 to 1949-50 and Food Con- 
sumption Levels in the United States of America, Canada and the United Kingdom— 
Third Report (1946) of a Special Joint Committee set up by the Combined Food Board 
for the pre-war periods. 


The demand for meat during the war years was such as to necessitate the introduction 
of rationing in order to divert supplies from civilian consumption to the armed services. 
The rationing of meat (other than bacon and ham, canned meat, sausages and offal) was 
in operation in Australia from 17th January, 1944 to 21st June, 1948. Details of the 
ration rates in force over this period are shown in Official Year Book No. 37, p. 858. 


QUANTITY OF MEAT (INCLUDING CURED AND CANNED) AND EDIBLE OFFAL 
AVAILABLE FOR CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION PER HEAD PER ANNUM. 


(ib.—in terms of Carcass Weight.) 














Country. woes 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 
a % ——) : 
Australia. . re os ». (a) 253.0 216.8 228.1 | 233.0 
Canada .. ie is -. (b) 118.4 142.9 134.3 | 134.5 
United Kingdom .. os we (0). 13127, 102.5 86.4. | (d) 
United States of America .. -. (b) 134.1 160.1 154.3 (d) 

(a) Average for year. 6-37 t 8~39. (0) Average f. ti . Av 

for years ieee to 1938. i i Nat yb ayatlelé. op SREP no enrea pan peso avons 


8. Marketing of Meat.—{i) General. The Meat Export Control Act 1935-1946 
was introduced following a decision of @ conference of Commonwealth and 
State Ministers with members of the Commonwealth Meat Advisory Committee, held in 
October, 1935, to set up a Meat Board with defined statutory powers. The Australian 
Meat Board, which was appointed under the Act in January, 1936, consisted of eighteen 
members, representative of producers, processors, exporters and the Commonwealth 
Government. Provision was made for the appointment from within the Board of an 
Executive Committee and a Beef Committee. The Act provided for the control of the 
export of meat by licence. The Board was empowered to regulate shipments of meat 
and to arrange contracts in respect of freights and insurances; to promote oversea 
sales by advertising and to foster research into meat problems ; and to supervise the issue 
of export licences. The Board also has power to appoint a London representative. 
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During the 1939-45 War the contro] of meat exports was under National Security 
Regulations which ceased to operate with the expiry of the National Security Act on 
31st December, 1946. Control then reverted to the Board, which was reconstituted in 
August, 1946 by legislation amending the Meat Export Control Act. Membership of the 
reconstituted Board is on an industry basis in lieu of a State basis and the number of 
members has been reduced from eighteen to twelve. The powers and functions of the 
Board were inter alia extended to enable it to purchase and sell any meat, meat products 
or edible offal on behalf of the Commonwealth Government and subject to any direction 
of the Minister for Commerce and Agriculture. 

The Meat Export Charges Act 1935-1946 provides for the imposition of a levy on all 
meats exported from Australia, the funds from which are used for the purpose of defraying 
expenses and charges incurred by the Australian Meat Board in the course of its business. 
The customary provision is made for exemption from the levy when recommended by the 
Board. 

(ii) War-time Marketing. Details of arrangements for the marketing of meat during 
the 1939-45 War are given on page 1107 of Official Year Book No. 36. 

(iii) United Kingdom Long-term Purchase Agreements. (a) Up to 30th June, 1952. 
Details of the long-term meat contracts with the United Kingdom Government from the 
outbreak of the 1939-45 War up to 30th September, 1950, were given on page 903 of 
Official Year Book No. 38, and page 1107 of Official Year Book No. 36. 

Since the termination of the long-term contract on 30th September, 1950, annual 
arrangements have been entered into for the sale of Australia’s exportable surplus of 
meat to the United Kingdom up to 30th June, 1952. 

The following table sets out the prices of representative descriptions of Australian 
beef and lamb which have been sold to the United Kingdom on a Government-to-Govern- 
ment basis since the beginning of the 1939-45 War. 





CONTRACT PRICES : BEEF AND LAMB SOLD TO UNITED KINGDOM. 




















Beef. : Lamb. 
|e at First Quality Ox Sides. ‘: F tei s 
Contract approved ° | Contract approved 
from— from— 
Per Ib. ie Per Ib. ' Per Ib. Per Ib. 
Sterling. : Australian. Sterling. Australian. 
1d. | d. a d. d. 
October, 1939..' 3.406 4.266 | October, 1939 .. 5-438 6.811 
Me 1941.. | 3.781 pe 5 1941... 5.813 7.281 
December, 1943... 3-969 ' 4.971 °: % 1944 6.250 7.828 
January, 1946.. 1: 4.344 5-441 | 5, 1946 7 +790 9-757 
October, 1946.. | 4.844 6.067. ° $4 1948 8.667 | 10.855 
April, 1948.. ; 5.344 6.693 ; July, 1949 9.688 12.134 
October, 1948..‘ 6.063 7.594 3 1950 10.438 |; 13.074 
” 1949.. + 7-063 8.846 
” 1950.. , 7-906 | 9.902 


(0) Phe Fifteen-year Meat Agreement. Representatives of the United Kingdom 
and Australian Governments signed a fifteen-year meat agreement in London in October, 
1951, which covers the period from 1st July, 1952 to 30th September, 1967. 

The classes of meat included in the Agreement are chilled and frozen beef, frozen 
veal, frozen mutton and lamb, frozen cattle and sheep sundries and edible offals. 

The principal objectives of the Agreement are to promote the production of meat in 
Australia, enabling increased exports to be made to the United Kingdom and providing 
for a satisfactory market for Australian meat in the United Kingdom for the period of the 
Agreement. 

The first detailed Agreement for beef and veal covers the period of six years ending 
30th September, 1958, and for mutton and lamb for three years ending 30th June, 1955. 
Tn both cases, 1950-51 prices will be the basic level. 
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The prices which have been agreed for the meat year 1951-52 represent substantial 
increases on those previously ruling. From July, 1951, lamb schedule prices have been 
increased by 173 per cent., first quality mutton by 15 per cent. and other grades of mutton 
by x0 per cent. Beef prices have been increased by 3d. sterling per Ib. for first quality 
ox and heifer, 24d. sterling per lb. for second quality ox and heifer and first and second 
quality cow, and 14d. sterling per Jb. for veal and other grades of beef. 

Provision has also been made for reservation of quantities of meat for sale to other 
markets. This will be 3 per cent. of the quantity shipped to the United Kingdom, or 
such other amount as may be agreed annually between. the two Governments. 

Pig meats are not included in the Agreement, and negotiations are continuing in 
respect of this class of meat. 


§ 2. Horses. 


1, Suitability of Australia for Horse-breeding—From the earliest times the 
suitability of the climate and pastures of Australia for the production of serviceable 
breeds of horses has been fully recognized. By the importation of high-class sires, and 
the careful selection of breeding mares, these natural advantages have been utilized to the 
fullest extent in breeding all classes of horses. As a consequence of this combination of 
advantages, the Australian horse, whether of the heavy draught, medium weight or light 
saddle variety, compares very favourably with the product of other lands. 


2. Distribution throughout Australia.—The States of New South Wales, Queensland 
and Victoria together depasture about 80 per cent. of the total number of horses in 
Australia. In the following table figures are shown for each State and Territory for the 
years 1947 to 1951 in comparison with the average for the years 1935 to 1939 :-— 


HORSES : NUMBER. 
(7000.) 



































[ 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust.; W.Aust.| Tas. N.T. A.C.T. Total. 
Average, 

1935 to ; 

1939 -. 537 355 444 198 154 31 33 | I 1,753 
1947... 380 227 343 109 81 2. 30 | I 1,195 
1948... 376 221 336 IOI 75 23 32 | I 1,165 
1949 ws | 3581 213 | 325] 94] 69) «22 33 ri 3,155 
1950. 343 200 317 83 59 21 33 I 1,057 
195. 329 187 307 71 55 20 29 | I 999 











The number of horses attained its maximum in Australia during 1918, when a total 
of 2,527,149 was recorded. The United States of America made its highest recording 
in the same year and Canada in 1921. The number in Australia has declined considerably 
since 1918 owing to the mechanization of transport and farming. During the period 1918 
to 1949 the decrease in numbers averaged 45,500 per annum, the rate of decline being 
40,000 per annum during the five years ended 1951. 

The number of horses in Australia from 1860 onwards may be obtained from the 
graph on page 872. 

The percentages of the number of horses in the several States and Territories of the 
total for Australia for 1951 were:—New South Wales, 32.88; Victoria, 18.66; 
Queensland, 30.75; South Australia, 7.13; Western Australia, 5.54; Tasmania, 
2.01; Northern Territory, 2.94; and Australian Capital Territory, 0.09 per cent. 


3. Oversea Trade in Horses.—{i) Hzports. The export of horses from Australia 
during the early yeara of this century was fairly considerable, averaging about 15,000 
head per annum between 1901 and 1920, exclusive of those used for war purposes daring 
the 1914-18 War. Since then, exports have gradually declined and averaged only about 
4,000 for the five yeara ended 1938-39 and 845 for the five years ended 1949-50. 











BEEF CATTLE NUMBERS 


New South Wales ......1.842,000 
Victoria... 0... .....698.000 
Queensland .............4.593.000 




















South Australia _....2. 170,000 
West Australia..........590,000 
Tasmania _..............-.100.000 
Northern Terr... .....991,000 
Aust Cap. Terr......-... 6,000 


Total 8.990.000 
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BEEF CATTLE DISTRIBUTION 
AUSTRALIA 31STMARCH 1948 


Each dot represents 2,500, 


‘SCALE OF MILES. 
160 Ed 




















DAIRY CATTLE NUMBERS ‘ 9 
New South Wales (@/,288,000 KE Le 
' Victoria .. 4,476,000 
Queensland ... .. 1,383.00 ; 
South Australia 275,000 re 
West Australia... 225,000 
TaSMAMd ae cennen _. 144,000 












Aust. Cap. Terr... ~ 3,000 
Total 4,794,000 


(a) Number in registered dairses plus 145,000 
other milking ‘cows not in registered darries 





DAIRY CATTLE DISTRIBUTION 
AUSTRALIA 31S'MARCH 1948 
Each dot represents 2,500. 
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SHEEP NUMBERS 
New South Wales 46,065,000 


Victoria... .. .. ..17,931,000 
Queensland... 16,743,000 
South Australia. . 9,055,000 
West Australia... 10,444,000 
Tasmania . 2,087,000 


Northern Terr ..... ..... 19,000 


Aust. Cap. Terr... . 215,000 
Total 102,559,000 





SHEEP DISTRIBUTION 
AUSTRALIA 315?MARCH 1948 


Each dot represents 20000. 
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PIG NUMBERS 


New South Wales __: ..365,200 <> . PG 
Vicboria._......... .......271,500 
Queensland...... ..........378, 100 
South Australia... . 100,300 


West. Australia .... ..... 93,200 
Tasmania................-.... 45,100 
Northern Terr. ................---700 
Aust. Cap. Terr........ ..........---600 


Total 1,254, 700 








PIG DISTRIBUTION 
AUSTRALIA 3ISTMARCH 1948 
Each dot represents | 000. 


SCALE OF MULES 
0 
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(ii) Imports. The few horses imported into Australia consist mainly of valuable 
stud animals from the United Kingdom and racehorses from New Zealand. The average 
value per head of the horses imported during the five years 1945-46 to 1949-50 was 


£898. The average number imported per annum was 343 and the average annual value, 
£308,004. 


Details of the quantity and value of imports, exports and net exports of horses are 
shown in the following table for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with the average 
for the five years ended 1938-39. 





- HORSES: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 














Imports. Exports. | Net Exports. 
Year i 
| No oxo. | vane. Value. No. Value. No. | Value. 
i} 
Average, 1934- ! i £ | £ 
35 to 1938-39 321 Pore 4,005 ' 139,012 3,684 | 3,553 
1945-46 165 | 184,880 133 63,931 —32 , —120,049 
1946-47 317 | 338,241 934, 185,165 617 | —153,076 
1947-48 341 | 303,740 20 | 236,477 579 | — 66,763 
1948-49 424 361,061 T,018 | 141,815 504 i 219,246 
1949-50 469 352,600 1,219 173,296 750 | —-179,304 


STATE LIBRARY OF VICTORIA 





NOTE. —The minus si sign ) signifies net imports. 








§ 3. Cattle. 


1. Purposes for which Raised.—Cattle-raising is carried out in all the States, 
the main object in certain districts being the production of stock suitable for slaughtering 


purposes, and in others the raising of profitable dairy herds. The great impetus which 


the development of the export trade in Australian butter gave to the dairying industry 
led to a considerable increase in numbers and an improvement in quality of the dairy herds 
in Victoria, New South Wales, and southern Queensland in particular, the portion of 
Australia in the temperate zone being the best adapted to this industry. On the other 
-hand, beef-producing cattle are mainly raised in the tropical-districts, i.e., in the northern 
parts of Queensland, in the Northern Territory, and in the Kimberley district in the 
north of Western Australia. 


2. Distribution throughout Australia.—Until 1880, New South Wales was the 
principal cattle-raising State, but in that year Queensland occupied the leading position, 
which it has since maintained. There was .a very rapid increase in the number of cattle 
in Australia up to the year 1894, when 12,311,617 head were depastured. From 1895 
onwards, however, the effects of droughts and the ravages of tick fever reduced the 


number to 7,062,742 in 1902. 


Following the disastrous drought which terminated in 


the latter year the herds were gradually built up, and, despite recurring droughts, they 
continued to increase until the maximum number of 14,441,309 cattle was attained 
After that year the number dropped continuously till 1929, largely owing to 
the decline in the oversea demand for frozen beef. With the expansion of dairying it 
recovered to 14,048,671 in 1934, but from that year declined continuously to 1939 when 


in 1921. 


it stood at 12,861,781. 


The upward movement which commenced in 1940 was continued 


until 1944, the total number of cattle (14,183,679) in the latter year being at its highest 
level since 1923. Drought conditions and other factors during 1944-45 and 1945-46 
caused a decline in numbers to 14,133,167 in 1945, to 13,878,006 in 1946 and to 13,426,646 
There has since, however, been a continuous upward movement in numbers to 
15,229,000 in 1951, which is the highest number yet recorded. A graph showing the 
number of cattle in Australia from 1860 appears on page 872. 


2579.—28 


in 1947. 


vw 
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The numbers of cattle (beef and dairy) in the several States and Territories in each 
year 1947 to 1951 compared with the average for the years 1935 to 1939 are shown below. 


CATTLE : NUMBER. 
































(7000.) 

Nor. Aust. 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.Aust.| Tas. Terr. Cap. | Total. 

| Terr. 

Average, 1935 to | 

1939 a 3,198 1,952, 6,018 331 819 262 | 889 | * 9 | 13,478 
1947 -- ate: 2,983 2,060 ' 5,946 424 812 220 973 9 | 13,427 
1948 .. . 3,130 | 2,174! 5,676 445 816 244 991 ! 9) 13,785 
1949 .. ‘es 3,253 2,225! §,9921 461 864 266 1,053 i Io | 14,124 
1950 .. wis 3.440 2,231 ' 6,305 464 865 275 1,049 ! Ir 14,640 
1g5r .. a 3;703 2,216 6,734 | 433 841 272 1,019 | Ir 15,229 








Although the proportion is not as high as it has been in the past, Queensland was 
carrying 44.21 per cent. of the cattle in Australia in 1951. The percentage in each 
State and Territory during that year was :—New South Wales, 24.31; Victoria, 14.55 ; 
Queensland, 44.21; South Australia, 2.84; Western Australia, 5.53; Tasmania, 1.79; 
Northern Territory, 6.69; Australian Capital Territory, 0.08. 

Graphs indicating the distribution of beef and dairy cattle separately in Australia 
during 1947-48 are shown on pages 905-6 of this Year Book. A graph showing the 
distribution in 1924~25 of the total cattle in Australia appeared on page 660 of Official 
Year Book No. 22, while in Official Year Book No. 34 similar graphs respecting the 
distribution of total cattle and of dairy cows may be found on pp. 453-4. 


3. Classification of Cattle According to Purpose.—Of the total number of oattle in 
Australia in 1951, 10,426,000 or 68.46 per cent. were classified as beef cattle. The numbers 
classified as beef cattle in the several States and Territories during the years 1943 and 
1947 to 1951 were as follows :— 


BEEF CATTLE : NUMBER. 

















(’000.) 
| I 1 ‘ 
\ Nor Aust. 
Year. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. S. Aust.| W-.Aust.: , Tas. Terr. Cap. Total. 

| | t “4 Terr. 

; , , 
1943 -. | 1,676 577 | 4,893 171 605 | = 102 978 | 5 | 9,007 ° 
1947 .. 3% 1,756 648 4,613 162 588 | 88 973 6 8,834 
1948 .. Ae 1,890 693 4,593 1 170 590 | 100 gor 6 9,038 
1949 ..- ' 1,994 Fi 4569 182 634 tIl 1,053 7 9,261 
1950 .. | 2,167 706 4,872 , 193 638 117 1,049 8 9,750 
Ig5t .. ate | 2,457 727 5,293 « 189 618 115 1,019 8 | 10,426 





A classification of numbers on this basis is not available prior to 1943. 
Particulars relating to dairy cattle numbers will be found in Chapter XXI.—Farm- 
yard, Dairy and Bee Products. 


4. Size Classifications of Cattle Herds.—A special series of tabulations relating to 
rural holdings in Australia was compiled for 1949-50 and published in Primary Industries 
Bulletin No. 44. The tables relating to beef and dairy cattle show classifications according 
to size of herd and area of the holdings. 


5. Comparison with other Countries—The following table shows the number of 
eattle in Australia and in some of the principal cattle-raising countries of the world 
for the years 1936-40 and at the latest available date. The figures, which have been 
compiled by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, relate generally 
to areas embraced by post-war boundaries, but do not cover identical areas for the two 
periods in all cases. 














CaTre. gII 
CATTLE : NUMBER IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
(7000.) 
Country. evar Year and Month. Number. 
India ; os (b) 137,974 | 1945 .. : 136,789 
United States of America ae 66,684 | 1949 (January) . << 78,295 
Brazil .. 40,807 | 1949 (January) .. 50,178 
USSR. (Russia) 48,500 | 1946 .. -- | (c) 41,500 
Argentina : 33,762 | 1947 (June) 41,268 
Pakistan (6) 24,444 | 1947-48 24,296 
China, Proper (d) 23,081 | 1948 (April) 18,200 
France .. 15,504 | 1948 (October) .. 153434 
Australia 13,285 | 1950 (March) . +640 
Colombia 8,o10 | 1947 (December) 13,902 
Germany 19,881 | 1948 (December) 13,522 
Mexico .. 11,722 | 1948 (December) 13,217 
Union of South Africa 15,636 | 1947 (August) 12,470 
Turkey .. : 7,177 | 1948 (December) 10,279 
United Kingdom 8,798 | 1948 (December) 9,529 
Canada. . : 8,246 | 1948 (December) 8,251 
Ttaly 7,571 | 1948 (January) .. 7,923 
Uruguay 8,297 | 1946 (May) 6,821 
Tanganyika (6) 5,209 | 1947 .. ate 6,420 
Madagascar (b) 5,266 | 1947 (December) 55307 
(a) Average for two to four years in some cases. (b) 1939. (c) Unofficial estimate. (d) 1937. 


6. Imports and Exports of Cattle-—The products of the cattle-raising industry figure 
largely in the export trade of Australia, although the export of live cattle has never 


been large. 


The number of cattle imported is also small, consisting, as in the case of 


horses, mainly of valuable animals for stud purposes. Details for the years 1945-46 


to 1949-50 compared with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 are as follows :— 




















CATTLE: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 
Imports. | Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. | 
No Value. | No. Value. No. Value. 

Average, 1934- £ | £ £ 
35 to ed 295 22,304 1 308 5:977 13 | 16,327 
1945-46 ' 56 32,919 | 340 10,110 284 | —22,809 
1946-47 ie 111 56,585 781 28,615 670 | ~—27,970 
1947-48 sey 103 | 29,934 | 4,359 74442 4,256 44,207 
1948-49 my 147) 759553 | 1,087 47,708 940 | —27,845 
1949-50 wk 160 ! 88,831 485 40,156 325 | —48,675 











Notz.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


The average value per head of the cattle imported during the last five years was 


£491 178. rod. while the average value per head of the cattle exported during the same 


period was £28 gs. 3d. 
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7. Cattle Slaughtered.—The numbers of cattle slaughtered during each of the years 
ended June, 1946 to 1950 compared with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 
are shown in the following table :-— 


CATTLE (INCLUDING CALVES) SLAUGHTERED. 























(7000.) 
i Slaughterings passed for Human Consumption. shotth 
i | ; terings 
Year ended June— H F ' . : a 
o 7 P . . . 
ini Vie. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A.! Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T.> Total. | pot 
| ‘ ‘ : Down. 
7 | 
Average, 1935 to | ' | | : 
1939... oe '@I,112 812 1,046 (0) 156 |(b) 124 45 (b) 4° 2 3,30I | 3,332 
1946 .. +1 1,002! 574 798 137 11g 43° 25 2 2700.| 2,741 
1947... ae 1,070 678 1,081 145 133 | 2 ; 12! 3° 3,764 3,199 
1948 .. -. | 1,076 748 . 1,188 165 145 | 38 15 | 3 3,378 | 3,412 
1949. G6 1,136 850° —-1,089 | 195 159 45 15 5 3,494 | 3,523 
1950 .. .. | 1,156 893. 1,102 | 213 166 | 58 14 6 | 3,608 | 3,648 
: u ’ ! i 








(a) Year ended March. () Year ended previous December. 


8. Production of Beef and Veal.—Details of the production of beef and veal in each 
State and Territory are shown in the following table for the years indicated :— 


PRODUCTION OF BEEF AND VEAL (BONE-IN WEIGHT) : AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 tons.) 





























! 
Year | 1 
ended | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W.Aust. Tas. 'N.Terr.| A.C.T. Total. 
June— | j 
Spee po a el 
age, | | | 
1935 l 
to ! 
1939 (a) 173 115 x81 \(6) 25 (6) 27 9b) mr) .. 531 
1946 134 76 137 2i 24 | 8° 6. I | 407 
1947 140 96 190 24 26 | 8) 3 I: 488 
1948 162 105 226 27 30 8 33 I 562 
1949 180 118 202 30 33:1 10 3 I 577 
1950 186 125 212 33 35 | 12 | 3 ri 607 
‘ \ 
(a) Year ended March. (8) Year ended previous December. 


9. Consumption of Beef and Veal.—For the three pre-war years 1936-37 to 1938-39 
the average annual production of beef and veal in Australia was 569,000 tons of which 
127,000 tons were exported, leaving a balance of 442,000 tons (or the carcass equivalent 
of 144 Ib. per head per annum) available for consumption as fresh and canned meat. 


In order to cope with the increasing demands by Australian and Allied Services 
based upon Australia and to supply as much beef as possible to meet the import 
requirements of the United Kingdom, it was necessary to introduce from January, 1944 
a system of rationing limiting civilian consumption which has always been very high. 
Asa result, the quantity of beef and veal entering civilian consumption per head decreased 
from the pre-war average of 144 lb. to 124 Ib. in 1943, 92 lb. in 1944 and 87 Ib. in 1945. 
Consumption subsequently increased to 93 lb. per head in 1946, 97 Ib. in 1946-47 and 
109 lb. in 1947-48. Following the termination of meat rationing from 21st June, 1948, 
the upward movement in beef and veal consumption has been more pronounced and 
reached 132.5 lb. per head in 1950-51. Increases in consumption in recent years have 
been associated with declining consumption of mutton and lamb. 


In the following table details of the production and disposal of beef and veal are 
shown for the periods stated. 
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PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF BEEF AND VEAL (BONE-IN WEIGHT) : 


























AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 tons.) 
: Consumption in Aus- 
tralia as Human Food. 
, Changes | + FE Sci ane eee ee ey 
Year. | in Steck, | Production.| Exports. cunning. cake. 
Total. per 
1 Annum. 
| 
; ! 
Average, 1936-37 ‘ lb. 
to 1938-39 re hg 569 | 127 (a) 442 144.1 
1948-49. spo 4 577 98 60 423 121.3 
1949-50. a a 607 94 75 447°) 124.3 
1950-51(b) .. sen] >) VEO | 652 81]. 69 492 132.5 
| 
(a) Included with exports. (b) Subject to revision. 


ro. Exports of Frozen Beef and Veal.—The export of frozen meat from Australia dates 
from about 1881, and since that year the trade has grown considerably. The quantity 
of frozen beef and veal exported in 1938-39 amounted to 271,963,829 lb., valued at 
£4,323,680, but there was a decline during the war years owing to reduced production 
and the diversion of supplies to meet the requirements of the Australian and Allied 
Services based on Australia. The quantity exported in 1949-50, although considerably 
above the war-time levels, was approximately 32.95 per cent. less than in 1938-39. In 
1950-51 it was 158,309,727 lb. or 41.79 per cent. less than in 1938-39. The quantities 
and values of frozen beef and veal exported during the five pre-war years ended 1938-39 
and in each year 1945-46 to 1950-51 are shown in the following table :— 


EXPORTS OF FROZEN BEEF AND VEAL: AUSTRALIA. 


| Exports of BH and Chilled Exports of brozen Veal. 

















| eef. 
Year. ' Ai epg EE am 

| Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

000 Ib. £ "ooo Ib. £ 
Average, 1934-35 to 1938-39 | 231,355 3,188,491 10,353 165,205 
1945-46... an wae 106,060 2,711,077 | 4,732 122,906 
1946-47... a eed 178,298 4,521,746 2,040 60,127 
1947-48 .. a ++ | 2345593} 6,110,568 | 2,557 82,047 
1948-49. .: ae 189,007 | — 5»715,934 | 2,646 99,532 
1949-50 | 178,128 6,522,476 4,233 182,175 
1950-51 154,832 | 6,440,395 3,478 207,459 





Prior to the war the largest purchaser of Australian beef and veal was the United 
Kingdom, which during 1938-39 took £3,901,691, or about 90.2 per cent., of the total 
shipments. Other countries importing Australian beef were, in order of importance, 
Egypt, Malaya (British), Malta, Philippine Islands and Hong Kong; these countries, 
together with the United Kingdom, accounted for 98.0 per cent. of the total value of 
exports. However, at the request of the United Kingdom Government there was a 
considerable diversion from that country to nearer British possessions during the war years. 
In 1950-51 shipments to the United Kingdom were valued at £4,310,178 or 64.8 per cent. 
of the total value of beef and veal exports, while exports to other British countries 
amounted to £1,783,915, equivalent to 26.8 per cent. of the total. 


In view of the preference overseas for chilled beef, the Australian beef industry 
was at a serious disadvantage until investigations proved that beef could be successfully 
transported from Australia to United Kingdom in a chilled condition. Trial shipments 
of 254,000 1b. in 1932-33 and 1,515,000 lb. in 1933-34 were made, and the exports in 
subsequent years increased as follows :—1934-35, 21,570,928 lb., £322,239; 1936-37, 
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41,869,695 Ib., £608,175; and 1938-39, 58,963,009 lb., £988,148. However, the advent 
of war seriously affected the export trade in chilled beef, which decreased from 12,786,859 
Ib. in 1939~40 to nil or negligible amounts in subsequent years. 


§ 4. Sheep. 


1. Initiatlon of the Pastoral Industry—Fortunately for Australia, the suitability 
of its climate and general conditions for the production of a high class of wool were, at an 
early date in the history of its settlement, surmised and tested by Captain Macarthur, 
one of the pioneer sheep-breeders of New South Wales. To the energy of this enterprising 
pastoralist is due in large measure the rapid and extremely satisfactory development of 
Australia as a producer of fine wool, and while it would appear that the introduction of 
the merino sheep into Australia was not due to Macarthur, a great deal of the credit for 
having successfully established the pastoral industry in Australia must certainly be his. 


2. Movement in Sheep Numbers in Australia.—Fluctuations in the number of sheep 
recorded for each year in Australia from 1860 onwards may be seen from the graph on 
page 872. Up to 1945 there were five marked periods of decline, but the losses were 
made up rapidly. In each of the years 1925 to 1945 the sheep flocks exceeded 100 
million, reaching 125,189,129 in 1942, the greatest number recorded in Australia. At no 
previous period have such large numbers been depastured continuously, and the develop- 
ment has taken place despite an increase in the annual slaughter for the meat trade over 
this period, from about 10 million to 25 million. 

However, a sharp decline to 105 million occurred in 1945, followed by a further 
reduction to 96.4 million in 1946 and to 95.7 million in 1947. This represented a loss 
from all causes other than slaughtering of about 37 million sheep (30 per cent.) since 1944 
and was largely attributable to the severe drought conditions experienced during 1944, 
1945 and 1946. The passing of the drought and consequent re-stocking resulted in a 
rise in sheep numbers to 108.7 million in 1949, 112.9 million in 1950 and 115.6 million 
in 1951. 

The following table shows the approximate movement in sheep numbers in Australia 
in each season 1938-39 to 1950-51 :— 


SHEEP AND LAMBS: ANALYSIS OF MOVEMENT IN NUMBERS, AUSTRALIA. 


























(7609.) 
let eeciger 
number of Annual Net 
Se Lambs Excess of Bree ane deaths from | Number at Increase Cr) 
Bene marked. Exports | g) ahtered disease, | 31st March. or 
augntered.) drought, Decrease (—) 
| | ete. (a) | 
1938-39 “8 25,469 67 18,900 8.837 (b) 111,058 — 2,525 
1939-40 - 33,300 72 19,006 51975 {b}119,305 | + 8,247 
1940-41 ws 32,238 86 | 21,822 | 6,941 {(b)122,694 | + 3,389 
1941-42 .- 32,246 65; 22,258 | 7:428 }(b;125,189 | + 2,495 
1942-43 . 32,268 5 25:573 7:264 | 124,615 | — 574 
1943-44 33,366 7 26,585 | 8,215 | 123.174 | — 1,441 
1944-45 oo 25,035 3 25,632 17,803 | 105,371 | — 17,803 
1945-46 2x 20,683 22 | 17,682 | LT,954 96,396 | — 8,075 
1946-47 6 25,186 80 18,362 7417 95:723 | — 673 
1947-48 + 30,149 79 | 17,059 | 6,175 102,559 | + 6,536 
1948-49 See 30,642 84 173477 6,905 108,735 | + 6,176 
1949-50 oe 30,382 96 20,929 5,201 112,891 | + 4,156 
1950-51 ae 29,816 84 16,223 10,804 115,596 | + 2,705 





(a) Balance figure. (6) As at commencement of last year shown. 


3. Distribution throughout Australia.—With the exception of a short period in the 
early sixties, when the flocks of Victoria outnumbered those of New South Wales, the 
latter State has occupied the premier position in shcep-raising, depasturing about one 
half of the sheep of Australia, 

A graph indicating the distribution of sheep in Australia during 1947-48 is shown on 
page 907 of this Year Book. Similar graphs for the years 1938-39 and 1924-25 were 
published in Official Year Books No. 34, page 452 and No. 22, page 659, respectively. 
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The numbers of sheep in the several States and Territories for each year 1947 to 
1951 compared with the average for the years 1935 to 1939 are shown in the following 
table :— ‘ 

SHEEP: NUMBER. 











(’000.) 
| ‘ Nor Aust. 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. |S. Aust.! W.Aust. Tas. T : Cap. Total 
i ' err. err. 
Average, 1935 to i 
1939 «+ | 535774 | 17,555 | 21,061 8,515 | 9,839. 2,312 23 | 240 ' I11,319 
1947 .. +» | 43,705 | 16,599 | 16,084 | 7,959 | 9,787, 1,933 28 | 228 | 95,723 
1948 .. «+ | 46,065 | 17,931 | 16.743 9,055 | 10,444 | 2,087 19 | 215 | 102,559 
1949 .. as 50,404 | 19,170 | 326,499 9,366 | 10,872 2,160 26 238 ; 108,735 
1950 ., ++ | 53,298 | 19,161 } 17,582 9,477 | 10,923: 2,170 26 254 | 112,891 
195r .. .. | 54,425 | 20,012 | 17,478 | 10,100 | 13,362; 2,181 29 257 | 115,596 
\ 








Except when affected by drought, the relative number of sheep depastured in the 
different States has remained fairly constant. 

The percentage distribution in 1951 was:—New South Wales, 46.81; Victoria, 
17.313; Queensland, 15.12; South Australia, 8.79; Western Australia, 9.83; 
Tasmania, 1.89; Northern Territory, 0.03; Australian Capital Territory, 0.22 per cent. 


4. Classification of Sheep According to Age, Sex and Breed.—In the following table 
numbers of sheep in Australia are classified according to age and sex at 31st March of the 
years 1943 and 1948 to 1951. Data in this form are not available prior to 1943. 


SHEEP: AGE AND SEX, AUSTRALIA. 























3 7000.) 
31st March— 
Description. TS 2 Spee So ae Ser er, 
1943, | 1948. 1949, 1950. 1951. 
Rams, r year and over .. 1,651 , 1,384 1,443 1,497 1,473 
Breeding ewes (including i ! 
ewes intended for mating) 56,674 495771: 50,855 52,122 52,794 
Other ewes, 1 year and over 9,636 54432 6,796 6,982 6,760 
Wethers, 1 year and over.. 31,986} = 22,932 26,199 29,251 31,516 
Lambs and hoggets, under 1 ; 
year .. es ee 24,667 23,040 23,442 23,039 23,053 
ee 
Total, Sheep and lambs 124,614 102,559 108,735 142,891 115,596 





Particulars relating to the principal breeds of sheep were collected uniformly for all 
States and the Australian Capital Territory at 31st March, 1950 and are shown in the 
- following table. Later details are not available for all States :— 


SHEEP: PRINCIPAL BREEDS, 3Ist MARCH, 1950. 





























(7060.) 
. 1 
7 | | 
Breed. NS.W Victorta. Qland. |S. Aust.| W.Aust.| Tas. Bee A.C,.T. | Australta. 
a 
| H ( 
Merino .. +» | 40,017.8 6,870.4 | 17,326.5 '7,717-9 | 9,666.6. 284.6 | 25.4 | 224.9 | 82,134.1 
Other recognized ; f 
breeds a 3,376.6 4,451.7 71.4 | 692.7] 496.6 875.9, O.1 | 12.5 9977-5 
Merino comebacke(b)) 3,441.7 2,080.3 54.6 | 167.4] 139.9. 326.8 ° o.1 7.5 6,218.3 
Crogsbred: (c) Bs 6,461.9 5,758.6 129.6 | 899.0; 620.1: 683.0; 0.2 8.6} 14,561.0 
Total +. | 53,298.0 | 19,161.0 | 17,582.1 | 9477.0 |10,923.2] 2,170.3 | 25.8 | 253.5 | 112,890.9 
. bx ul 1 2 
(a) As at 31st December, 1949. Distribution between categories has been estimated. (0) Merino 


Comeback is the progeny of a crossbred merino ewe and a merino ram, i.c., finer than half-bred. (c) Half- 
bred and coarser. 
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5. Numbers of Sheep on Rural Holdings.—A special series of tabulations relating to 
rural holdings in Australia was compiled for 1949-50 and published in Primary Industries 
Bulletin No. 44. The tables relating to sheep farming show classifications according to 
areas of the holdings on which the sheep were carried. 


6. Comparison with other Countries—As regards the size of its flocks and the 
quantity and quality of wool produced, Australia has long ocoupied a leading position 
amongst the sheep-raising countries of the world. As with a number of other important 
sheep-raising countries, it has, however, suffered a considerable reduction in sheep 
numbers since 1939, but still holds the leading position with 113 million sheep, followed 
by the U.S.S.R. (Russia) with about 80 million, Argentina with 47 million and India 
with 38 million. 

The following table shows the number of sheep in Australia in relation to the numbers 
in some of the principal sheep-raising countries of the world for the last available pre-war 
year and at the latest date of enumeration for which figures are published. The figures 
have been compiled by the Commonwealth Economic Committee and the International 
Wool Textile Organization, who have estimated the world sheep numbers in 1949-50 
at 717 million. 





SHEEP: NUMBER IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





























(000,000.) 
Pre-war. Post-war. 
Country. 

Year. Number. wee at ae re) 

Ves ak SEES nage 
Australia .. Sa ue -. | 1988-89» 111.1 108.7 112.9 
U.S.8.R. (Russia) .. Sc .. | 1938-39 (a) 80.0 |(d) 67.0 |(d) 80.0 
Argentina : a i 1938-39 | 45.9 (d) 46.0 \{d) 47.0 
India and Pakistan 1938-39 44.0 |(d) 38.0 ((d) 38.0 
New Zealand 1938-39 31.9 32.8 33.9 
Union of South Africa 1938-39 39.0 32.6 31.9 
United States of America | 1938-39) 51.3 31.7 30.7 
Turkey | 1938-39 | 23-1 25.8 | 25.0 
Uruguay .. 1 1936-37} 17.9 |{d) 22.6 23.0 
Spain ‘ \ (5) (6) 19.0 |(d) 20.0 
United Kingdom ot -. 1 1938-39 26.8 18.2 | 19.5 
China and Dependencies = -. ; 1939-40 26.0 |{d) 19.0 ((d) 19.0 
Brazil a ss as ois 1938-39 | 14.1 13.4 ((d) 14.0 
Peru ei Pr, ie me (5) 17 (b) (d) 14.0 13.8 
Yugoslavia Ss a Be 1938-39: 10.1 (7?) I1.0 ! 11.7 
Tran ov Ae ee .. | 1938-39 14.9 II.o 11.5 
Bulgaria .. os M +. i 1938-39 8.7. \(d) 10.0 {(d) 10.0 
Italy . - . -. | 1938-39, 9.5 9.4 9.5 
Morocco (French) .. me $3 1938-39. 10.2 8.5 9.5 
Rumania .. as as es 1938-39 , 12.9 (d) 8.0 (d) 8.5 
Iraq . . + .. | 1938-39; 5.5 Kd) 7-5 |(@) 7-5 
France... x a as 1938-39 ! 9.9 7.5 765 
Greece a = a a 1938-39 | 8.4 6.6 {(d) 6.3 
Chile Me i oA .. | 1935-36 ! 5.7 |\(d) 6.0 |(d) 6.0 

: 
(a) Estimated. (8) No recent pre-war figures available. (c) Provisional. (@) Unoffictal 
estimate. 


7. Oversea Imports and Exports of Sheep.—As in the case of cattle, the oversea 
exports of live sheep from Australia are of comparatively little importance. During 
the last five years the principal consignments of ordinary sheep have been made to 
Malaya (British) from Western Australia. On 27th November, 1929, the export of stud 
sheep was prohibited. except with the approval of the Minister for Trade and Custome. 

Sheep for breeding purposes, however, were being exported in increasing numbers 
up to the outbreak of war in the Pacific. and shipments in 1939-40 amounted to 23,329 
sheep, valued at £79,955, compared with 1,351, valued at £24,038, in 1949-50. The chief 
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countries to which sheep for breeding purposes were consigned in 1939-40 were New 
Zealand, South Africa, Japan and Korea and, in 1949-50, to New Zealand and Japan. The 
ordinary flock sheep exported from Australia were, for the most part, consigned to 
Malaya and the Pacific Islands. The following table shows the imports and exports of 
breeding and flock sheep for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with the average for 
the years 1934-35 to 1938-39. 


SHEEP: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 














| Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. * 
Ne. Value. No. Value. No. Value. 

—_—_——X—<="=_—_—>>-~ 1 
Average, 1934- £ £ £ 

35 to 1938-3 3,795 30,435 65,188 67,368 61,393 36,933 
1945-46 aa 740 | 23,230 21,857 35,496 21,117 12,266 
1946-47 ee 804 25,431 80,380 | 125,305 79,576 99,874 
1947-48 ay 702 17,612 79,538 145,418 78,836 127,806 
1948-49 = 303 11,600 84,278 | 207,342 83,975 | 195,742 
1949-50 a 260 9,524 96,595 | 244,676 96,335 | 235,152 





8. Sheep Slaughtered.—The following table shows the numbers of sheep slaughtered 
in the several States during each of the years ended June, 1946 to 1950 compared with the 
average for the years ended June, 1935 to 1939 :— 


SHEEP (INCLUDING LAMBS) SLAUGHTERED. 
































(’000.) . 

Staughterings passed for Human Consumption. Total 
Slaugh- 
: i terings 
Year, H | includ- 
NSW.) Vic. . Qld. , S.A. | WA. | Tas. | NvT. | ACT. | Total. pata 
{ ‘ Down. 

gh —— aS De ee ea ae ee 

» Avernge, 1934-35 i : 
to 1938-39 .- a 6,474 | 7.797 t,101 'b 1,703 1b 1,178 358 | (d).. 25 | 18,636 | 18,693 
1945-46 ++» | 7,206 | 5,057 1,465 , 1,438 | 1,369 432 2 45 [17,014 | 17,086 
1946-47 oe 6,904 | 6,305 ' 1,167 | 1,625 | 1,416 393 2- 49 }17,861 17,894 
1947-48 -- | 5,743 | 6,242 1,036 | 1,755 | 11442 376 3 46 | 16,643 | 16,672 
1948-49 6,456; 6,692 , 994 | 2,208 | 1515 420 3 48 | 18,336) 18,384 
1949-50 6,787 | 8,366 ; 959 ; 2,284 | 1,347 508 3 59 | 20,313 | 20,386 
I 





(a) Year ended March. (b) Year ended previous December. 


g. Production of Mutton and Lamb.—Details of the production of mutton and lamb 
in each State and Territory are shown below :— 


PRODUCTION OF MUTTON AND LAMB. 




















(Tons.) 

{ 
Year, N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. NT. | A.C.L. | Total. 
Average, 
1934-35 | 
to 1938- 
39 —Cee 103,706 135,149 20,166 29,710 20,476 6,035 I 396 | 315,639 
1945-4 122,278 86,615 24,913 25,989 22,170 7,909 36 752 | 290,662 
1946-47 110,097 111,684 18.656 31,574 22,545 7,162 51 817 | 302,586 
1947-48 102,818 108,610 18,664 ; 33,289 24,120 6,906 59 814 | 295,280 
1948-49 114,338 114,738 18,440 39,452 24,872: | 7,574 8 886 | 320,383 
1949-50 119,815 148,254 


17,673 { 39,913 eeaaie 8,926 57 | 1.049 358,133 
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10, Consumption of Mutton and Lamb.—For the three pre-war years 1936-37 to 
1938-39 the annual production of mutton and lamb averaged 319,000 tons of which 
89,000 tons were exported leaving a balance of 230,000 tons (or the carcass equivalent 
of 74.9 Ib. per head per annum) available for consumption. 


During the war the demand for meat by Australian and Allied Services and the desire 
to maintain, as far as possible, exports to the United Kingdom necessitated the restriction 
of local consumption by the introduction, in January, 1944, of a system of rationing. 


As the service and export demand was principally for beef this class of meat was in 
shorter suppiy to civilians than was mutton or lamb. Asa result, the coupon rating for 
beef fixed under the civilian ration scale was more restrictive, and had the effect of 
increasing the quantity of mutton and lamb entering: civilian consumption to a level 
approximating that of beef. In 1946-47, however, mutton and lamb consumption 
declined to below the pre-war level as a result of heavy shipments overseas and decreased 
slaughterings. Consumption per head rose slightly from 67.8 Ib. in 1940-47 to 69.8 Ib. 
in 1947-48 and to 73.1 lb. in 1948-49, remained stationary at 73.1 Ib. in 1949-50 but 
dropped to 65.2 Ib. in 1950-51. 


Tn the following table details of the production and disposal of mutton and lamb 
are shown for the periods stated :— 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF MUTTON AND LAMiB (BONB-IN WEIGHT) : 
é AUSTRALIA. 


(7000 tons.) 




















| Consumption in Aus- 
Yor tralia as Human Food, 
; Canning 
. Changes Pro- , | 2 
Year. . ste ok * E ts. d 
£ in Steck. | duction. HORNS Denydra- Per Head 
tion. Total. per 
ansum, 
Average, 1936-37 to Ib. 
1938-39 .. ei : 319 | 89 is 230 74-9 
1946-47 _ 9 303 | 73 II 228 67.8 
1947-48 a5 295 55 7 238 69.8 
1948-49 + § 321 | 52 7 254 73.1 
1949-50 es) 358 86 14 263 73-1 
1950-51(a) .. | + 4 277 24 7 242 65.2 





(a) Subject to revision. 


11. Exports of Frozen Mutton and Lamb.—The export trade in mutton and lamb 
preserved by cold process expanded rapidly to 1913 when 205 million 1b. were shipped. 
Progress was interrupted during the 1914-18 War and, owing probably to high wool 
prices, the exports of mutton and lamb for a number of years after were considerably 
Jess than earlier shipments. Exports commenced to rise again in 1929-30 and from that 
year onwards they continued to expand almost uninterruptedly until 1942-43, in which 
year 203,681,520 lb. of mutton and lamb, valued at £5,495,886, were exported. In earlier 
yearsshipments consisted mainly of frozen mutton, but in 1923-24 lamb supplanted mutton 
and the exports of lamb were largely responsible for the increase in total shipments during 
the ten years to 1942-43. Due to reduced production as a result of drought conditions 
and the diversion of supplies to meet the requirements of the Australian and Allied Services 
based in Australia, there was subsequently a marked decline in mutton and lamb exports, 
which fell to 56,574,651 Ib., valued at £1,540,419, in 1945-46. Exports rose steeply to 
164,302,923 Ib. (£4,543,764) in 1946~47, but fell again in 1947-48 to 122,482,889 Ib. 
(£4,248,695). In 1948-49, exports fell further to 114,863,908 1b. (£4,222,173) but rose 
considerably to 193,091,827 lb. (£7,452,675) in 1949-50. 
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The quantities and value of exports of frozen mutton and lamb in each year 1945-46 
to 1949-50 compared with the average for the five years ended 1938-39 are shown in the 
following table :— 


EXPORTS OF FROZEN MUTTON AND LAMB: AUSTRALIA. 





Exports of Frozen Mutton, | Exports of Frozen Lamb. | Exports of bi Seaehd Mutton 











and Lamb. 
Year 
Quantity. Value. ~ Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Ib. £ qb. £ lb. £ 
Average, 
1934-35 to 


1938-29 .. | 40,583,651 656,194 | 153,606,462) 4,208,318 | 194,190,113] 4,864,512 
1945-46 .. | 17,527,848 | 362,057 | 39,046,803] 1,178,362 | 56,574,651) 1,540,419 








1946-47 .. | 52,208,402 912,292 | 112,094,521| 3,631,472 | 164,302,923] 4,543,764 
1947-48 «~ | 19,394,136 | 447,278 | 103,088,753] 3,801,417 | 122,482,889] 4,248,605 
1948-49 .. | 27,509,096 651,082 87,354,812] 3,571,091 | 134,863,908] 4,222,573 








1949-50 -- | 69,743,976 | 1,694,984 | 123,347,851] 5,757,691 | 193,091,827] 7,452,675 





As with beef, the principal customer in this trade is normally the United Kingdom. 
In 1949-50 exports of mutton and lamb to the United Kingdom amounted to 91.6 per 
cent, and 93.5 per cent., respectively, of the total quantities exported. 


§ 5. Wool. 


x, General._—Australia is the leading wool-growing country in the world. With 
less than one-sixth of the world’s sheep Australia produces one-quarter of the world's 
wool and of the total fine-quality merino wool, Australia produces about one-half. The 
bulk of the production is exported, but with the greater activity of Australian woollen 
mills the quantity used locally is increasing ; the amount so used represented more than 
8 per cent. of the total production in 1949-50 compared with 7 per cent. in 1938-39. 


The important position held by Australia among the principal sheep ‘and wool 
producing countries of the world is shown in the following table. Further particulars 
of wool production in principal countries and of world production of wool by type are 
included in paragraph 6, World Wool Production. 


SHEEP AND WOOL: PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COUNTRIES, 1949-50. 











° Wool Production 
Country. ar note (eaeee ab fo terms 
Australia .. ifs a as oe 112.9 1,110 
Argentina .. af ee “ -. | (a) 47.0 415 
New Zealand 2% ay ee ae 33.9 390 
United States of America ws ae 30.7 264 
U.S.S.R. (Russia). . 7 Fe -. | (2) 80.0 290 
Union of South Africa ae Af as 31.9 213 








(a) Unofficial estimate. 
Source: Commonwealth Economic Comunittee and International Wool Textile Organization. 
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2. Greasy and Scoured Wool——Whether the weight of the wool clip should be 
stated as ‘‘in the grease ” or as ‘“‘ scoured and washed ” is a matter which seriously affects 
comparisons between the clips of different seasons and of different countries. The 
quantity of grease and other extraneous mat‘er in a fleece differs, not only between 
countries, but between districts in the same coantry. It fluctuates with the vagaries of 
the season, and with the breed and the condition of the sheep. There is, moreover, 
vo clearly defined standard in regard to the clean content of wool described as scoured 
and washed. 

A committee of experts in a report to the Central Wool Committee estimated in 
1940 that the clean scoured wool content of the total production of Australia averaged 
between 51 and 53 per cent. of its greasy weight. 

Wool scoured in Australia by wool-scouring works, however, yields only about 
46 per cent. because the grade of greasy wool treated locally for export as scoured includes 
a large proportion of dirty and low-grade wool. 

The quantity of scoured and washed Australian wool experted during the five years 
ended 1949-50 was approximately 16.9 per cent. of the total wool exports regarded as 
“* greasy "’. 


3. Production.—The bulk of the Australian wool production is shorn from live 
sheep; approximately 6 per cent. is obtained by fellmongering and about 5 per cent. is 
on skins exported. Statistics of wool production are compiled from data received from 
srowers, fellmongers, etc. The following table shows the production for ‘the five years 
1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with average production for the five years ended 1938-39. 
Particulars of the gross value of wool produced in Australia are also shown ; for the pre- 
war years and for 1946-47 and later years these values are based upon the average price 
of greasy wool sold by brokers in Australia, while for 1943-44 to 1945-46 they are based 
upon the average appraised value plus certain adjustments as computed by the State 
Statisticians. 


GREASY WOOL: TOTAL PRODUCTION. 























! 

Average, , 
State. 7934°35 | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 

1938~39. 
*900 Ib. | ’o00 Ih. | ’coo Ib. | ’000 Ib. ! ’o00 Ib. | 000 Ib. 
New South Waks .. | 480,670] 431,54¢] 432,621] 422,260} 463,208, 515,043 
Victoria .. ea a 165,596] 152,398} 197,076] 191,004} 195,404) 216,639 
Quéensland ae ss 164,971! 173,249] 144,820} 143,290} 147,767] 153,892 
South Australia .. a 85,12c| 73,604] 93,020] 103,67€; 105,461] 106,707 
Western Australia (a) nee 81,543] 86,98€] 90,255] 95,410) 99,429} 98,889 
Tasmania es ih 15.504] 16.33€] 16,643] 15,326} 16,846} 16,958 
Northern Territory (6) i 35 155 305 305 305 230 
Australian Capital Territory 1,827 1,96 2,038 1,707 1,977 2,123 
Total—Quantity ++ | 965,25€! 936,236] 976,77&| 973,03811,030,39711,110,481 
£000. | £’000. | £000. | £’000. | £000. £000. 
Value (c) és 51,182! 58,597] 96,85] 156,998) 201,972] 288,623 
(a) For year ended previous December. (0) Estimated. {e) Subject to revision. 


Production for 1950-51 was 1,093 million lb., valued at £651,396,000 (subject to 
revision). 


4. Care Needed in Comparing Clips—In comparing successive clips allowance must 
be made for the circumstance that, owing to climatic or other conditions, the time of 
shearing may be so far delayed in some areas that one clip may include almost thirteen 
months’ growth of wool, while the succeeding one may include little more than eleven 
months’ growth. 
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: 5. Average Weights of Fleeces Shorti.—The average weights of sheep and lamb 
fleeces shorn in each of the States of Australia and the Australian Capital Territory are 
shown in the following table for the five seasons 1934-35 to 1938-39 and each season 
1945-46 to 1949~50 :— 


AVERAGE WEIGHT OF SHEEP AND LAMB FLEECES SHORN. 






































(Ib.) 
' Average, : i 
State. T9335 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
| 1938-39. . ! } 
er | | | 

SHEEP. 

‘ 
New South Wales 8.87 | 9.24 | 9.07 | 9.88 } 9.97 | 9.82 
Victoria .. = i 7.34 7.50 9.97 9.33 8.90 9.31 
Queer sland Se & 7.98 | 8.62 8.20 8.80 9.02 9.30 
South Australia 10.06 g-I0 | 11.51 11.26 10.58 10.61 
Western Austratia 8.53 8.53 8.70 9.43 9.43 8.97 
Tasmania a a 7.62. 6.75 7-73 8.30 8.03 7.64 
Australian Capital Territory 8.32 | 8.56 9-37 8.74 9.29 9.36 

Australia (6) es 8.57 | 8.72 | 9.56 9.63 9.57 9.59 

Lams. 
New South Wales 2.75 2.89 3.03 3.10 3.2 3.20 
Victoria .. 2.14 2.19 2.64 2.75 2.74 2.59 
Queensland 2.89 3-44 3-2 3-55 3-77 3.60 
South Australia 2.57 2.56 3-03 3.60 3-23 3.04 
Western Australia 2.57 2.53 2.55 2.7¢ 2.68 2,02 
Tasmania te te 1.37 1.47 1.78 1.98 1.91 1.76 
Australian Capital Territory I.E 1.28 1.49 1.26 1.51 1.17 

Australia (6) Ao oaes9 | 2.73 | 2.87 3-04 3.11 2.99 
(a) Mean of average weights in each season. (6) Excludes Northern Territory. 


6. World Wool Production—The following table shows particulars of total 
production of wool in terms of greasy in the principal wool-producing countries of the 
world, together with estimates of world production of merino, crossbred and carpet type 
wool for the five seasons 1934-38 and 1946-47 to 1949-50. The data for countries 
other than Australia have been taken from reports publisked hy the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee compiled from questionnaires’ prepared by the Committee and the 
International Wool Textile Organization. 


In 1949-50 Australia produced 29 per cent. of the world total of all types of wool, the 
share of the British Commonwealth exceeding 50 per cent. The principal wool producers 
other than Australia are Argentina with 11 per cent. of the world total, New Zealand, 10 
per cent., United States of America, 7 per cent., U.S.8.R. (Russia), 8 per cent., and Union 
of South Africa, 6 per cent. World production of wool (all types) in 1949-50 was about 
46 million lb. (7.2 per cent.) greater than the average for 1934-38. 


Australia’s wool clip is predominantly merino ; New Zealand and Argentina produce 
mainly crossbred wool, while the clip of the U.8.$.R.(Russia) is largely of the carpet type. 
While world production ef merino wool has declined by about 3.8 percent since pre-war, 
the production of crossbred types has risen by about 6.6 percent. Carpet wool production 
has fallen by about 1.3 per cent. 
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: WORLD PRODUCTION OF WOOL. 
(’000,000 Ib.—in terms of greasy.) 















































| 
Country and Type. ponds 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50.(a) 
Commonwealth— | 
Australia, a me] 995 977 973 1,080 1,110 
New Zealand .. abe 300 367 362 367 390 
South Africa(b) dye 261 221 215 216 213 
United Kingdo. te 11 93 75 81 88 
India a a \ 96 { 55 55 55 55 
Pakistan a a 24 24 24 24 
Canada ese or 18 17 14 12 10 
Other Commonwealth .. | ike) 9 8 8 7 
Ireland, Republic of .. 17 | 15 13 12 12 
Total .. as 1,808 1,778 1,739 1,805 1,909 
Foreign— 
Argentina ae as 376 \ 493 460 425 415 
U.S.S.R. (Russia) (c) .. 219 | 237 250 280 290 
United States of America 451 362 328 296 264 
Urugnay <a ese “514 174 150 144 163 
Spain ss “s 60 80 88 104 go 
Turkey e Be 52 69 71 76 71 
Chile + . 33 43 44 45 45 
Brazil oe be 39 50 4 40 , 39 
Yugoslavia .. wnt 33 30 32 | 34 36 
France . | 53 33 | 34 1 35 35 
Italy wis ery 31 29 | 32 | 35 > 35 
Roumania_ .. + 45 | 26 5 26 | 28 30 
French Morocco a 42 | 20 25 26 | 20 
Germany (e) .. i 39 | 2° 12 | 12! 15 
Other Asia ee 199 | IQ 189 , 200 187 
Other Europe. . ste 113 QI 98 : 109 | 115 
Other America oe 44 | 45 47 49 |} 50 
Other Africa .. . 37 ! 22 23 28 25 
t 
| | | 
Total . | 1,980 | 2,007 1,950 1,966 1,925 
Grand Total ey 3,788 | 3,785 3,689 | 30771 3,834 
| 
Apparel type— \ | 
Merino a ane dy 3,475 } 1,263 1,260 1,303 1,341 
Crossbred a a 1,518 | I,750 1,651 1,662 I,705 
Carpet type oe Saal 795 772 778 806 788 
(a) Provisional. (6) Includes Basutoland and §.W. Africa Territory. (c) Includes Baltic 
Republics of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. (d) Pulled wool converted to a greasy basis. 


(e) Federal Republic only, from 1946-47. Estimate for Eastern Germany included in ‘‘ Other Europe ". 


7. War-time Contracts—{i) Wool. Details of the contract entered into between the 
Governments of Australia and the United Kingdom for the purchase of the surplus wool 
clip of Australia for the duration of the war and one full clip thereafter (1939-40 to 1945- 
46) will be found in Official Year Book No. 36, page 1106. 

(ii) Sheepskins. Details of the war-time contract arrangements for the period 
April, 1940 to June, 1946. between the Australian and United Kingdom Governments 
for the purchase of Australia’s exportable surplus of woolled sheepskins will be found in 
Official Year Book No. 37. page 875. 


» 
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8. Australian Wool Realization Commission.—{i) General. The accumulation of 
Dominion wool in the hands of the United Kingdom Government as an outcome of the 
war-time arrangements and the disposal of these stocks concurrently with future clips 
were matters for discussion by a conference of officials and experts from the United 
Kingdom, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa, held in London in April-May, 1945. At this conference it was 
decided that the only sound method of handling the gigantic task of disposing of these 
stocks was by means of a partnership between the countries concerned, under which the 
old wool would be marketed and the marketing of the current clip supported throughout 
the period of disposal of stocks. To ensure that stability of wool prices would be achieved, 
® reserve price appropriate to type and governed by the general trend of prices, and at 
which the wool would be bought in if commercial bidding did not attain the appropriate 
level, was agreed upon. 

(ii) United Kingdom-Dominion Wool Disposals Limited. The formation, by the 
four Governments, of a Joint Organization under the title of “‘ United Kingdom-Dominion 
Wool Disposals Limited ” (commonly referred to as “‘ J.0.”) was, therefore, undertaken 
for the purposes of buying, holding and selling wool on behalf of the United Kingdom 
and the Dominion Governments concerned. The Australian Wool Realization Com- 
mission is the Australian subsidiary of this organization. An account of the detailed 
provisions of the plan and of the functions and operations of the Australian Wool Reali- 
zation Commission was given on pages 921-3 of the previous issue of the Year Book, 
No. 38. An interim distribution of £23 .6 million was made in November, 1949 to Australian 
wool-growers from profits arising from the Wool Disposals Plan. 

(iii) Stocks. (a) Total held by Joint Organization. The stock of Dominion-grown 

wool in the ownership of the United Kingdom Government at 31st July, 1945 was trans- 
* ferred to the joint ownership of the United Kingdom Government and the Dominion 
Government concerned, and all wool subsequently acquired under the scheme was in the 
joint ownership of the United Kingdom and the Dominion concerned. Total stocks of 
United Kingdom wool transferred to the Joint Organization at 31st July, 1945 were :— 


Bales. 
Australian-grown wool .. as a ae 6,796,000 
New Zealand-grown wool we “5 ue 1,777,000 
South African-grown wool oy a os 1,834,000 
Total oo «+ 10,407,000 


By 30th June, 1951 these stocks had been reduced to 17,856 bales, whose origins, 
locations and types are shown in the following table :— 


WOOL STOCKS HELD BY JOINT ORGANIZATION, 30th JUNE, 1951. 


























Seemed os bot (Bales.) 7 
Type of Wool. 
Origin and Location of Stocks. Total. 
Greasy. Scoured. | Carbonized. ‘ 
Australian-grown wool— 
Held in Australia ae zs 4 2 2 6 
- we ) 
» United Kingdom .. a3 4,430 7:420 11,850 
UH + 
Total .. 4 a 45434 | 71422 : 11,856 
New Zealand-grown wool— 
Held in New Zealand as See 4,500 ok es 4,500 
» United Kingdom .. 3s 330 100 |(@) 1,070 1,500 
: Aon 
Total .. 2s Se 4,830 100 1,070 6,000 








{a) Slipe.~ 
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(b) Total held in Australia. In the next table details are shown of the atocks of 
wool held in Australia by the Central Wool Committee and its successor, the Australian 
Wool Realization Commission, on the dates specified. The quantities, which distinguish 
between greasy, scoured and carbonized, refer to the amount of appraised wool actually 
held in store in Australia. Wool held by brokers prior to a aaa and sny held 
by woollen mills or growers is not included. 


STOCKS OF APPRAISED WOOL HELD IN STORE IN AUSTRALIA. 
(Source: Australian Wool Realization Commission.) 











(7000 Ib.) 
31st July— ' Greasy. Scoured. Carbonized. 

1940 a7 ee “a 127,134 13,640 2,017 
1941 i Be os 376,444 82,329 8,781 
1942 sid ie ar 397,051 75,896 6,296 
1943 a bs a 758,288 125,555 12,271 
1944 . oe 1,943,777 155.534 13,512 
1945 wi see a 1,321,387 176,295 139325 
1946 ws a oe 1,072,771 164,021 8,712 
1947 (a). a om 675,110 104,710 3,199 
1948 (a) .. . . 517,303 731236 239 
1949 (a) .. 4 oe 253,061 42,591 12 
1950 (a) .. 2 ae 56,206 II,512 ae 

195I (a) .. a a t L 








(a) 20th June. 

(iv) Lhe Contributory Charge. Associated legislation, viz., the Wool (Contributory 
Charge) Act 1945 and the Wool (Contributory Charge) Assessment Act 1945 provides 
for a contributory charge to be imposed on all wool— 

(a) produced in Australia; and 
(b) on or after a date to be fixed by proclamation— 
(i) sold by a broker at auction or otherwise ; 
(ii) purchased by a manufacturer ; 
(iii). subjected by a manufacturer (whether or not he is the producer 
or owner of the wool) to a process of manufacture; or 
(iv) exported from Australia ; 


the rate of the charge to be such percentage as is prescribed from time to time of the sale 
value of the wool, the percentage being such as is necessary to provide the amounts 
required to meet the share of the industry in the operating expenses of the Joint 
Organization, the payment of interest on moneys expended by the Commonwealth in 
purchases of wool in pursuance of the Disposals Plan and unrecouped, and payment into 
the Wool Use Promotion Fund as provided under the Wool Use Promotion Act 1945. 
The plan did not require that the Contributory Charge should operate during the 1945-46 
season. For further particulars of the Wool Contributory Charge and the amounts 
collected see Chapter XVII.—Public Finance, pages 770-1. 


(v) Wool classified according to Quality. Ithas not been possible to- undertake any 
analysis of the wool produced in Australia because the data necessary to make such a 
tabulation effective were lacking. Under war-time control, however, records were kept 
which made it possible to classify each lot appraised according to quality, degree of 
fault and combing or carding type for-each of the years 1940-41 to 1945-46. 


Since the resumption of auctions in 1946-47 this analysis has been continued by the 
Australian Wool Realization Commission, but the basis of the data has been changed to the 
catalogues of auction sales, excluding wool to which Joint Organization’s reserves were 
not applicable, and not upon appraisement as previously. The following table provides 
a detailed analysis of wool appraised or sold at auction according to quality, for the years 
1947-48 to 1950-51 compared with 1940-41, according to the records compiled by the 
Australian Wool Realization Commission. “ Quality ” (“‘64’s, 60’s, 58’s”, etc.) isa 
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measure of the fineness and texture of wool for spinning purposes. Broadly, it means 
the maximum number of hanks of yarn, each of 560 yardslength, which can be spun from 
1 lb. of combed wool. For instance, wool of 64’s quality is of a fineness and texture 
which will produce 64 hanks, each of 560 yards, from 1 lb. of tops (combed wool) of that: 
particular wool. 


CLASSIFICATION OF GREASY WOOL APPRAISED OR SOLD AT AUCTION: 
AUSTRALIA. 
(Bales of approximately 300 Ib.). 

















‘ 
1g40-41.(@) 1947-48.(0) i 1948-49.(0) 1949-50.(b) 1950-51.(b) 
Pre- See’ ‘ = = BA oo as 
dominating _ - | 4 a é 
i ap ; ‘ 5 7 r F cer 
Quality. | Quantity. went: Quantity. nt - Quantity. cent, Quantity.| cong, | Quantity. cont. 
i 
I 
zo’s and finer 200,951 6.2 106,061 3-7 143,742 4.7 132,931 4.0 124,877! 3-7" 
64/708... 679,377| 20-8} 396,968) 13.9) 498,285) 16.4) 518,492] 15.4] 523,670, 15.6 
64'S es 869,117|. 26.7] 470,819} 16.5] 558,785] 18.4) 618,226] 18.4] 625,749] 18.6 
64/60’3.. 236,138 7.2 254,726 8.9] 265,159 8.97{ 305,412 g.1 296,029 8.8 
60/64's a 408,534, 12.5 435,228! 15.2! 422,161! 13.9) 524,380; 15.6) 525,883] 15.7 
60's an i F 
60/58’s .. 387,164! 11.9} 397,994! 73-9) 353.373] 11.6) 415,646) 12.3; 427,673} 12.7 
| i 
Total 60’s . | 


NS 


2,515,087) 74.8) 2,523,881] 75. 


mH 








t 
and finer | 2,781,281 as Dabs 72.3| 2,241,505! 73. 


324,153| 11.3; 340,606] | 369,930) 1 





58’s Oe 270,371 8.3 I 2 I.0! 373,143] 11.1 
56'S ee 135,232 4.2 278,930 9.7| 288.717; 9-5} 307,876 9-2! 300.375 9.0 
50'3 be 39,619 1,2 132,247 4.6) 115,075 3-8! 114,482 3-4) 112,295 3:3 
Below 50's 21,089) 0.6 $5,289 1.6 37,583 1.3 31,413 0.9. 27,978 0.8 
Oddments. . 12,955 0.4 20,118 0.7 17,577 0.5 21,918 0.7 23,107 0.7 






































Grand total | 3,260,547/100.00 2,862,533! 100.00) 3,041,063]100.00] 3,360,706)100.00, 3,358,779,100.00 
( 





(a) Appraised greasy wool. (b) Greasy wool sold at auction, excluding that to which Joint 
Organization’s reserves were not applicable. 


9. Post-war Marketing of Wool.—(i) Minimum Reserve Price Plan. A plan designed 
to continue reserve price operations on the termination of the Wool Disposals Plan, 
administered by the Joint Organization, was completed by the Governments of Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and the United Kingdom in May, 1951. The plan was. 
evolved following prolonged negutiations in which wool-growers’ organizations in the three 
Dominions participated. It provided [or the establishment of an organization to. 
recommend reserve prices to participating Governments, to buy wool at these prices 
when commercial buyers were not prepared to do so, and to arrange for the later re-offering- 
of wools so purchased. The scheme was to have operated initially for five vears from 
1951-52. The necessary funds to operate the plan were fo be provided by each partici- 
pating country whilst the Governments of the three Dominions agreed to. provide 
guarantces if the initial capital should become absorbed in the purchase of wool. In 
Australia the initial funds were to he provided by the wool-growing industry, and to raise 
this money the Commonwealth Government imposed a levy of 73 per cent. an sales of 
wool in the 1950-51 season. From this levy about £45,000,000 was obtained. The 
completed plan was endorsed. by the Commonwealth Government subject to its approval 
at a referendum of wool-growers. This referendum was held in August, 1951, when the 
majority of growers voted against the plan. Following rejection of the plan. the moneys 
collected by levy are heing refunded to growers. 


(ii) Subsidy on Woollen Goods, 1950-51. In order to reduce the effects of greatly- 
increased wool prices in the 1950-51 season (see para. 14 following), the Commonwealth 
Government faid a subsidy on woollen goods manufactured for consumption in Australia 
from wool sold during the 1950-51 season. The subsidy was equivalent to about 45d. 
per Ib. of all greasy wocl (1G50-51 clip) consumed in Australia, the total amount paid. 
being approximately £17,000,000. 
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ro. Wool Publicity and Research.—(i) Wool Use Promotion. Under the Wool Use 
Promotion Act 1945. provision was made for improving the production and increasing 
the use of wool. The Australian Wool Board was reconstituted and its functions (which 
previously included the administration and supervision of economic and sciertific research) 
were defined as the promotion, by publicity or other means, of the use of wool throughout 
the world and the performance of other approved functions for the benefit of the industry. 


The Board is represented on the International Wool Pubticity and Research 
Secretariat, which was established in 1937 with head-quarters in London, by the Wool 
Boards of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The Wool Boards contribute 
jointly to the expenses of the Secretariat, whose main functions are to promote the use 
of wool through a broad programme of publicity, education and research. The Wool 
Bureau Incorporated, which comprises the same interests in partnership with American 
wool industry representatives, undertakes similar functions in the United States of 
America. 


The activities of the Australian Wool Boardare financed from the Wool Use Promotion 
Fund. The Wool Tax Act 1945 imposed a tax at the rate of 28. per bale to provide this 
fund. This tax is not payable at present but an equivalent swm—approximately 
£350,000 per annum—is provided from the Wool Contributory Charge. 


(ii) Research. In the field of wool research, the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization is responsible for scientific, technical, ard biological 
research into sheep raising and wool production, as well as wool textile research. 
Economic wool research is the responsibility of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
a division of the Commonwealth Department of Commerce and Agriculture. The 
economic research work falls into two main categories, viz., farm production economics 
dealing with economics of woolgrowing and sheep-station management generally, and 
commodity research dealing with the economic aspects of the wool industry in Australia 
and of wool as a commodity in world trade. 


Finance for research is provided from a Wool Research Trust Account into which is 
paid annually from the Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue a sum equal to the amount 
which is raised by the Wool Tax or its equivalent. In addition, expenditure on items 
of a capital nature for the research programme may be met from the Wool Industry 
Fund which was constituted as a Trust Account from various moneys accumulated by 
the Central Wool Committee in war-time. 


Ample opportunity is afforded for co-operation, in these research activities, with 
State Departments of Agriculture and other organizations. 


1x. Consumption of Locally Processed Wool.—Reliable estimates of the total consump- 
tion of wool in Australia are not available as quantities of manufactured woollen goods are 
imported whose contents in terms of wool cannot be ascertained. It is possible, however, 
to secure with reasonable accuracy the quantities of wool used in Australian factories 
and mills to produce woollen cloth and other woollen goods, such as blankets, rugs and 
knitted wear. Some difficulties arise in the aggregation of returns from individua] mills 
concerned with only one process in manufacture and whose output constitutes the raw 
material of other mills, but the risk of duplication has been reduced to a minimum. 
Reference is made to the woollen mills established in Australia in Chapter XXIV. 
—Manufacturing Industry. 


The factors used to convert scoured wool and woollen yarn processed in Australia 
into their greasy equivalent are now computed from the data furnished by woollen mills. 
In 1949-50 these factors were :—1 lb. of worsted yarn was taken to equal 2.10 Ib. of 
greasy while the greasy equivalent of 1 lb. of scoured wool was 1.71 Ib. 
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In the following table particulars are shown of the quantity of wool processed in 
Australian woollen mills, cotton mills, hosiery mills and other factories during the 
years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :—~ 


CONSUMPTION OF LOCALLY PROCESSED WOOL IN AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 1b.—in terms of greasy.) 








Woollen Cotton Hosiery Other 

















Year. Mills. Mills. Mills. Factories. Total. 
1938-39. a 52,376 533 | 13,327 2,208 + 68,444 
1945-46 .. ses 62,127 355 15,012 9,417 86,911 
1946-47 .. 6 60,672 343 17,302 10,345 88,662 
1947-48 .. ss 66,118 648 18,672 14,025 99,463 
1948-49 .. = 66,222 632 21,912 13,620 102,386 
1949-50 -. .- 62,232 515 19,664 9,254 91,665 





12. Exports of Wool.—({i) Greasy—Quantities. Prior to the 1939-45 War, greasy 
wool exported overseas was sent principaliy to the United Kingdom and other European 
countries. In 1938-39, 41.9 per cent. of total shipments were sent to the United 
Kingdom, other important consignees being France, 20.4 per cent., Belgium, 13.1 per 
cent., and Japan, 9.1 percent. During the war, exports to the United Kingdom declined 
and shipments to the European continent and to Japan virtually ceased, while the 
quantity shipped to the United States of America showed great expansion. Of the total 
quantity of greasy wool exported overseas during the five years ended 1949-50, 19.8 
per cent. was sent to the United States of America and 31.5 percent. to the United 
Kingdom. Of the total shipments in 1949-50, 35.9 per cent. went to the United Kingdom, 
13.5 per cent. to France, 11.0 per cent. to the United States of America, and 11.4 per 
cent. to Belgium. The following table shows the quantities of greasy wool exported, and 
the principal countries of recorded destination. 


EXPORTS OF GREASY WOOL : AUSTRALIA. 











(000 Ib.) 

Average, ; , 

erred. Bich | 1934-35 to] r943-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
1938-39. 

United Kingdom 288,436 237,312. 182,493 277,401 3551403 379,804 
Other Brith Countries 2,158 7.804 8,879 8,275 6,848 7,652 
Belgium 2 107,928 68,692 169,301 106,419 94,944 120,913 
France oe ot 100,476 89,580 186,387 155,548 195,855 142,528 
Germanys. ee 36,955 . 748 18,769 16,801 53,338 
Italy ass ee 21,748 5,409 108,684 38,066 104,252 66,632 
Japan Sk ae 131,302 ace 2,351 1,834 22,561 551392 
Netherlands B as 12,066 . 6,931 8,052 8,974 9,969 
Poland 12,396 oe 1,537 5,196 29,255 36,812 
United States of America 25,739 288,967 302,772 118,869 70,338 116,743 
Other Foreign Countries 23,076 13,594 49,367 35,794 76,805 67,870 
Total .. oe 762,880 711,358 | 1,019,450 7745223 982,036 1,057,653 


(ii) Scoured and Washed and Carbonized tneluding Tops, Noils and Waste— 
Quantities. The exports of ‘scoured and washed” wool, whether carbonized or not, 
including tops, noils and waste during the periods shown were as follows. 
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EXPORTS OF WOOL—SCOURED AND WASHED AND CARBONIZED INCLUDING 
TOPS, NOILS AND WASTE: AUSTRALIA. 














(7000 Ib.) 
Country to which hints 1945-46 1946-47. 1947-48. ' 1948-49 1949-50 
Expoited. to 1938-39. * 2 
ee ; 
United Kingdom Be 34,520 22,908 | 64,405 73,904 58,580 69,526 
Canada 4;376 i e102 14,650 11,690 11,964 11,554 
Other British’ Countries 1,201 8,318 | 6,537 7,660 | 6,094 1,929 
Belgium 8,235 | 6,968 | 20,203 14,715 ! 9,115 11,618 
France mn io 9.310 1,599 11,189 17,767 | 255399 11,630 
Germany ie ms 3,013 ce 7 762 882 5,471 
Italy eA a 451 152 7,693 4,980 | 11,566 7,528 
Japan se we 1,128 oe Aes : a ; 98 1,279 
Poland I,O10 a <H 107 160 197 
United States uf America g2r 32,086 26,776 9,034 | 8,716 17,154 
Other Foreign Countries 5,995 12,884 39,536 23,010 | 23,587 25,154 
Total .. a 70,160 | 94,517 190,996 163,629 156,161 163,040 











(iii) Potat Value of Exports. The value of wool exported from Australia during 
the five years ended 1949-50 averaged 42.8 per cent. of the value of the exports of 
merchandise of Australian origin, and during 1949-50 the proportion was 51.5 per cent. 
The value during the period under review, together with the principal countries to which 
‘wool was exported, is shown in the following table. 


VALUE OF WOOL EXPORTS: AUSTRALIA. 

















( £7000.) 
f | t ‘ 
5 : Average, { 
Country to which = z ; \ 
934-35 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48. : 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Exported | to 1938-39. | 
eee si Biyene es Eee esigosctsjoots tacoma Pa Se oe a ae 
' 

United Kingdom 19,233 21,523 + 26,377 ; 51,968 | 80.495 114,983 
Other Britizh Countries 703 3,727 4;740 5,720 | 5,804 6,248 
Belgium i oie! <a 5,863 6,121 | 16,165 15,536 | 15,808 24,124 
Krance a oe 5,618 75305 16,919 |} 22,775 40,262 34,851 
Germany : ie 2,602 Aa ‘ 94 3,894 . 3,877 » 15,504 
Italy ae tie 1,340 445 11,601 7478 23,680 | 17,627 
Japan Wk Se 73727 sta : 203 399 4,808 , 14,003 
Netherlands .. a 777 ' sik , 1.348 2,015 2,922 j 4,497 
Poland 793 190 1,123 | 7,291 : 12,483 
United States of America ‘ 2,252 26, 1949 35:705 24,453 1 20,722 ! 40,166 
Other Foreign Countries ! 1,859 3,156 I 12,787 13,386 ' 255727 ' 28,660 
Total .. tard 48,767 | 69,260 126,129 148,747 aa1a06: 313,146 











13. Local Sales of Wool.—Under pre-war conditions buyers from the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, Germany and other European countries, and from America, Japan, 
China and India attended the sales conducted in Sydney, Newcastle, Albury, Melbourne, 
Geelong, Ballarat, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, Hobart and Launceston. In 1946-47, 
following the cessation of the acquisition scheme which ended with the 1945-46 season, 
auction sales were resumed at these centres and commenced at Goulburn. Since the 
resumption of auction sales, there has been a greater quantity of wool disposed of locally , 
more than 95 per cent. of Australia’s production being disposed of in this manner. 

14. Value——Wool is the chief factor in the pastoral wealth of Australia, and the 
nation’s prosperity is largely dependent upon its satisfactory sale. During the three 
years ended 1950-51 the price of greasy wool sold in the selling centres of Australia 
averaged 85.2d. per 1b. compared with the average United Kingdom contract price of 
14.59d. per 1b. during the years 1939-40 to 1945-46 and the average selling price of 
11.5d. per lb. during the ten years ended 1938-39. The average for the nine years ended 
1928-29 was 18d. per lb., and for the seven years ended 1913-14, 9d. per Ib. The heavy 
decline in the price of wool which commenced in 1929-30 continued during the next 
three years. In 1933-34, prices rose in a remarkable manner, averaging 15.84d. per Ib., 
compared with 8.72d. per lb. for the previous year, an increase of 81.6 per cent. A 
decline in 1934-35 was succeeded by a period of rising prices in the two years following, 
but in 1937-38 and in 1938-39 prices again receded. 
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As mentioned in paragraph 7 above, the price of wool during the 1939-45 War was 
determined by the British Government wool contract. The price fixed for the years 
1939-40 to 1941-42 was 13.4375d. per Ib., and for the years 1942-43 to 1945-46, 15.45d. 
per lb. With the return to auction sales since 1945-46, the average price of greasy wool 
sold rose to 24.49d. per Ib. in 1946-47, 39.50d. per lb. in 1947-48 and 48.07d. per ]b. in 
1948-49. In 1949-50 it rose further to 63.35d. per lb. and in 1950-5: reached the 
unprecedented level of 144.190. per lb. The average price in 1950-51 was nine times as 
great as the 1945-46 contract price and almost thirteen times as great as the average 
for the ten seasons ended 1938-39. 

The effect of fluctuating wool values upon the national income is reflected in the 
following figures. Based upon appraisement in each State plus certain adjustments 
as recorded by the State Statisticians, the gross value of wool produced in Australia for 
1942-43 amounted to £73,017,000 and for 1943-44 to £75,124,000 compared with 
£42,043,000 realized during 1938-39 under open market conditions. The value in 1944-45 
and 1945-46 declined to £64,894,000 and £58,597,000 respectively, as a result of decreased 
production. In 1924-25 when the record pre-war price was realized, the value was 
£81,430,000, and in the year 1930-31, £34,804,000. With the remarkable increases in 
post-war wool prices, the value of production rose to £96,858,000 in 1946~47, to 
£156,998,000 in 1947-48, to £201,972,000 in 1948-49, to £288,623,000 in 1949-50, and 
to the all time record figure of £651,000,000 in 1950~-5I. 

The following table shows the average auction-room price of greasy wool in Australia 
for 1938~39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 as compiled by the National Council of Woolselling 
Brokers. This latter price represents the average price realized for all greasy wool of 
whatever type or quality marketed during the year indicated. 


WOOL: AVERAGE MARKET PRICE PER LB.(a) 
(d.) 


Description. 








48.07 | 63.35 | 144.19 





Greasy i at | 10.39 24.49 39.50 


i (a) Average price realized for all greasy wool of whatever type or quality marketed in Australia during 
e year. 


15. United Kingdom Importation of Wool.—The important position which Australia 
occupies in the supply of wool to the United Kingdom is indicated in the following 
statement of the quantities of wool imported into that country from the principal wool- 
producing countries during 1938 and each year 1946 to 1950. 


WOOL (2): IMPORTS INTO UNITED KINGDOM. 


























Country of Origin. 1938. 1946. 1947. | 1948. 1949. 1950. 
*o00 Ib. } ’000 Ib. | ‘000 Ib. | ’o00 Ib. 000 Ib. | *o00 Ib. 

Australia. . we .. | 365,519] 229,668 292,947) 331,927, 472,500) 384,155 

New Zealand .. | 197,995] 185,645) 211,381 226,059, 209,449) 180,351 

Union of South Africa .. | 106,601] 38,970] 58,057} 57,434) 59,596) 60,106 

India es a aide 46,049} 10,798](b)20,985]} 23,103! 27,194) 30,264 

Falkland Islands .. de 1,426) 2,813 4,946 4,500; 4,025 4,456 

Treland, Republic of ue 8,277 1,638 5,158 5994 6,655 8,111 

Other British Countries 22 4,566) 421 2,344! 1,823 2,712 3,390 

Cee .- 79,303 4.034 er 4,448 = 4,223) 2,365 
Tuguay = 22,073 989] 1,058 > 

Other Foreign Countries hs 49-517 281; 15,050 19,612, 28,003) 30,538 

Total Quantity .. | 881,326] 475,257| 620,585) 674,900] 814,357] 704,036 

Total Value (£’000 sterling) 40,996 37,744| 59,882) 86,227} 126,781| 185,746 


(a) Greasy and scoured. (8) Includes Pakistan. 
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Australian wool represented 52.0 per cent. of the total quantity imported into the 
United Kingdom during the five years ended 1950. New Zealand supplied 30.8 per 
cent. and South Africa 8.3 per cent., while the total quantity received from British 
countries constituted 95.5 per cent. of all United Kingdom imports. 


16. Principal Importing Countries and Sources of Supply.—On page 884 of Official 
Year Book No. 37 appeared a table which furnished, in respect of the principal importing 
countries, details of their production and imports of wool for 1938, together with the chief 
sources of supply. Complete details are not yet available for later years. 


§ 6. Trade in Hides and Skins. 


1. Extent of Trade.—In addition to the hides and skins treated locally, considerable 
quantities are exported : the value of cattle and horse hides, and sheep and other skins, 
sent overseas during the five years ended 1949-50 amounted to £66,989,920 or an average 
of £13,397,984 per annum. 


2. Sheepskins with Wool.—The exports of sheepskins with wool, aggregating 
£37,090,737 during these five years, constitute the most important item in the values 
referred to in the preceding paragraph. During 1938-39 France was the largest purchaser 
of sheepskins with wool, taking 74 per cent. of the total consignments, while the United 
Kingdom ranked next with 15 per cent., followed by Germany with 7 per cent. In 
1949-50, France obtained 53.2 per cent. of total exports, the United Kingdom 23.0 per 
cent., and the United States of America 14.5 per cent. The exports of sheepskins with 
wool during each of the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with the average for the years 
1934-35 to 1938-39 were as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKINS WITH WOOL: AUSTRALIA. 


: Average, 
Particulars. 7954555 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
1938-39. 
Number... ++ {12,000 4135/18, 811,654 /18,189, 641/11 »232,934)11,255, 426,14,918,878 


Value ae £1) 2, 7799523) 4 363835 7,099,560} 7,420, 08217 7s eis lle 870,557 





3. Sheepskins without Wool.—Up to 1943-44 sheepskins without wool were exported 
chiefly to the United States of America. During the year mentioned this country 
accounted for 97 per cent. of the total shipments while the remaining 3 per cent. were 
exported to the United Kingdom, Canada and the U.S.S.R. There has, however, 
since been a decline in shipments to the United States of America and an increase in the 
quantities shipped to the United Kingdom and other countries ; in 194¢-50 the United 
States of America received 74 per cent. of total shipments ; the United Kingdom 22 per 
cent. and other countries 4 per cent. Quantities and values for the five years 1945-46 
to 1949-50 compared with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 are shown in 
the table hereunder :— 


EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKINS WITHOUT WOOL: AUSTRALIA. 








Average, 
Particulars. t934 39 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947~48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
1938-39. 
Number... wt 807,690} 2,850,201] 2,538,287| 906,512} 814,315] 3,441,317 


Value a £ 


a 243,126| 439,059] 148,675] 107,667} 826,110 
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4. Hides.—(i) Exports. The export trade in cattle hides during 1949-50 was 
distributed as follows :—Poland, £333,913; Turkey, £235,374; Japan, £183,286; 
Germany, £159,132; United Kingdom, £113,032; and other countries, £315,414.- . 

The exports during each of the five years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with the 
average for the years 1934~35 to 1938-39 are shown in the table below :— 


EXPORTS OF CATTLE HIDES: AUSTRALIA. 

















; Average, 
Particulars. \ 19333 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948~49. 1949-50. 
| 1938-39. | 
| : | 
Number . 956,552) 189,863] 117,164) 101,681) 270,514; 272,197 
Value . £ | 791,730) 229,542) 328,713) 312,562) 1,177,040, 1,340,471 











Calfskins exported during the five years ended 1949-50 numbered 48,674, valued 
at £38,483. Exports of horse hides during the same period numbered 182,069, valued at 
£451,174. 


(ii) Imports. The imports of cattle hides and calfskins are fairly large, the chief 
source of supply being New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. The quantities and values 
of cattle hides, including calfskins, imported into Australia during the years 1945~46 to 
1949-50 compared with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 were as follows :— 


IMPORTS OF CATTLE HIDES AND CALFSKINS: AUSTRALIA. 





Average, 
Particulars. 193832 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947~48. | 1948-49. ] 1949-50. 
1938-39. 
Quantity .. cwt. | | 70,781 €0,60c 62,615 26,554 14,245 13,490 


Value Oi £ 278,658} 416,205} 729,119] 213,367 81,520 76,231 
| | 








5. Furred Skins.—The exports of furred skins were valued as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF FURRED SKINS: AUSTRALIA. 











{£.) 
Average, 
Description. + 934-35 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 

; 1938-39. 
Rabbit Si «+ | 1,150,463|46,290,938'26,074,886 43,9. ee Se 1,640,492 
Opossum... . 124,627 86,903) 97.377] 15,176 6,943] 44,103 
Kangaroo .. ne 173,128) 477,330] 1,23&,397| 366,904) 407,866) 187,182 
Fox +e is 57,803} 52,845; 15,258 7,369 4,945 6,516 
Wallaby... ea 17,584 26,570] 41,828] 14,380) 5,421 6,103 
Other is 4 T1,215 2,191 3,381 1,129 276 4,035 
Total «+ | 1,534,820] 6,036,777] 7,471,127] 4,393,131] 3,429,738} 1,888,431 





(a) Includes hare skins. 
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These skins were shipped principally to the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom and Canada, the values taken by each in 1949-50 being shown in the following 
table :— 


FURRED SKINS : EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION, 1949-50. 




















(&.) 
! : ! i 
: . | ' Other ' 
Country, Bees) te Fox Skins ocd atch | Total. 
Z etc.). | 
United Kingdom .. | 33,180 16,013 | 6,410 11,153 ! 66,756 
United States of America .. | 1,435,813 170,957 oe 42,330 | 1,649,100 
Canada .. ee eet 475352 ze a5 460 | 47,812 
Other Countries .. ae 124,147 212 106 298 124,763 
1 
Total se -. | 1,640,492 187,182 : 6,516 54,241 | 1,888,431 
1 








(a) Includes hare skins. 


6. Marketing of Hides and Skins.—{i) Sheepskins with Wool. Details of the war- 
time agreement between the United Kingdom and Commonwealth Governments for the 
purchase by acquisition of the “ exportable surplus ” of woolled sheepskins in Australia 
were given in Official Year Book No. 37, page 886. The contract expired on 30th June, 
1946, and sheepskins are marketed at open auction. 


(ii) Sheep and Lamb Pelts. Details of the marketing control of sheep and lamb 
pelts were given in Official Year Book No. 38, page 930. Pelts have reverted to open 
marketing without export restrictions. 


(iii) Hides and Leather. A hide acquisition and marketing scheme has been in 
operation since November, 1939. Until 31st December, 1948, the scheme operated under 
the National Security Regulations. Since ist January, 1949, it has continued under a 
Commonwealth Act and six supporting State Acts. 


The Australian Hide and Leather Industries Board, which administers the scheme, 
acquires all cattle hides, yearling and calf skins at prices from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
above August, 1939 levels, and these are allocated to tanners at these prices. Surplus 
hides are disposed of by tender or open auction. The Board retains the amounts realized 
in excess of appraised values, and supplements the price to the producers in cases where 
the realized amount is less than the appraisement values. 


Pre-war, about 40 to 45 per cent. of Australian production was exported, but with 
the development of the local tanning industry, the proportion is approximately 124 
per cent. 


Returns from export sales of hides and deferred payments levied on leather exported 
based on the difference between world and Australian prices for the hides involved are 
paid into a fund by the Board. From this fund, premiums are paid to producers as a 
proportion of appraised values. These premiums compensate hide producers to some 
extent for the margin between local and oversea prices. Further details of the war-time 
operations of the scheme will be found in Official Year Book No. 37, page 887 and Official 
Year Book No. 38, pages 930-1. 


(iv) Rabbit Skins. A marketing control scheme for rabbit skins was introduced 
under the National Security (Rabbit Skins) Regulations on roth June, 1940 and ter- 
minated in April, 1949.. Details of the scheme will be found in Official Year Book No. 38, 
page 931. 
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§ 7. Tallow. 


1. Production.—Australia’s production of tallow is in excess of local requirements 
and considerable quantities are normally available for export. The recorded production 
in factories is incomplete as production in establishments which do not come within the 
definition of a factory is excluded. More complete details, but on a calendar year basis, 
are, however, available. These relate to production in all slaughtering establishments 
and are shown in the following table for each year 1945 to 1950. 


TALLOW : PRODUCTION IN SLAUGHTERING ESTABLISHMENTS, AUSTRALIA. 























(cwt.) 
Type. 1945. | 1946. | 1947. 1948. {| 1949. | 1950. 
i | 
{ 
Edible ee -» | 898,831! 354.934! 437,232] 524,690! 565,774! 756,572 
Tnedible.. ++ | 222,533) 712,840, 618,990] 670,631; 784,259! 812,796 
| 
Total .» | 1,121,364, 1,067,774] 1,056,222 151954321, 1,350,033} 1,569,368 





2. Consumption.—Details of net exports and consumption in factories are shown in 
the following table for the five years 1945-46 to 1949-50 in comparison with 1938-39 :— 


TALLOW : NET EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION IN FACTORIES, AUSTRALIA. 


(cwt.) 
Particulars. 1938-39. 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Net Exports .» | @560,241} 146,445} 73,744 87,689 173,225) 407,723 
Consumption by Fac- | 
tories =... a 539,095} 850,095] 819,947 asad 1,054,003] 1,063,000 





(a) Inedible only. 


3. Marketing —A modified control operates on the marketing of tallow, tallow 
products and derivatives. Exports are closely regulated. In respect of tallow shipped 
overseas the excess returns received over the fixed Australian domestic prices are paid by 
the exporters into a pool or equalization fund, from which a distribution is made to tallow 
producers generally. 


A contract with the United Kingdom has been entered into annually in recent years. 
The 1950-51 contract provided that the United Kingdom would purchase the whole of 
Australia’s exportable surplus of tallow, but shipments of certain grades could be made 
available elsewhere. Ceylon received 1,000 tons in 1950-51, and significant quantities 
of white mutton tallow are sold to India. 


Prices in Australia are fixed, and from 19th October, 1951, the price of prime bright 
mixed tallow for home consumption rose from £32 108. to £47 108. per ton. Under the 
present United Kingdom contract, the price of this grade of tallow has been increased 
from 1st October, 1951, from £99 to £122 per ton. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


NotEe.—Except where otherwise stated the “ agricultural ”’ years hereafter mentioned 
are taken as ending on 30th June. 


Values of Australian oversea trade shown throughout this chapter are expressed as 
f.o.b. Australian currency, except where otherwise indicated. 


§. 1. Introductory. 


A brief reference to the attempts at cultivation by the first settlers in New South 
Wales and to the discovery of suitable agricultural. land on the Parramatta and 
Hawkesbury Rivers prior to the year 1813 and west of the Blue Mountains thereafter 
is contained in early issues of the Official Year Book. (See No. 22, p. 670.) 


§ 2. Progress of Agriculture. 

1. Early Records.—In an ‘‘ Account of Live Stock and Ground under Crop in New 
South Wales, 19th August, 1797”, Governor Hunter gives the acreage of crops as 
follows :—Wheat, 3,361 acres; maize, 1,527 acres; barley, 26 acres; potatoos, 11 acres ; 
and vines, 8 acres. 

At a muster taken in 1808 the following was the return of crops :—Wheat, 6,874 
acres; maize, 3,389 acres; barley, 544 acres; oats, 92 acres; peas and beans, 100 acres ; 
potatoes, 301 sores; turnips, 13 acres; orchards, 546 acres ; and flax and hemp, 37 acres. 

By the year 1850 the area of crops had increased to 491,000 acres, of which 198,000 
acres were cultivated in what is now the State of New South Wales, and 169,000 acres 
in Tasmania. At the end of 1850 the area under cultivation in Victoria, which was 
then the Port Phillip Distriot-of New South Wales, was 52,190 aores. 

The gold discoveries of 1851 and subsequent years had at first a very disturbing effect 
on agricultural progress, the area of crops declining from 491,000 acres in 1850 to 
458,000 acres in 1854. The demand for agricultural products occasioned by the large 
influx of population was, however, soon reflected in the increased area oultivated, for 
at the end of 1858 the land under crop in Australia exceeded a million acres. 


2. Progress of Cultivation.—The following table shows the area of crops in each 
of the States and Territories of Australia at decennial intervals since 1860 and during 
each of the eleven geasons ended 1949-50, and on page 973 there is a graph showing tho 
area of crops in Australia from 1860 onward :— 


AREA OF CROPS. 
(Acres.) 


7 


S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. |! N.T. 1A.C.T.| Australia. 





Season.| N.S.W. , Victoria. | Q’land. 





1860-61 246,143 | 387,283 3,353 ° 359,284 24,705 152,860 | xt we 1,173,628 
1870-71 385,151 | 692,840 §2,210 801,571 54,527 | 157,410'° .. ass 2,143,709 
1880-81 606,277 | 1,548,8ce9 113,978 | 2,087,237 63,902 | 140,788 , a 4,560,991 
1890-91 852,704 | 2,031,955 224,993 | 2,093,515 69,678 | 157,376; .. ++ 4 §,430,221 
tgco-o1 | 2,446,767 3,114,132 457,397 ' 2,369,680 201,338 | 224,352 —_—r as 8,813,666 
1910-14 | 3,386,017 | 3,952,070 667,113 | 2,746,334 855,024 | 286,920! 360 : 11,893,838 


1920-21 | 4,465,143 | 4,489,503 779,497 3,231,083 | 1,804,987 | 297.383 | 296 | 1,966 ,15,069,858 
1930-31 | 6,811,247 ; 6,715,660 | 1,144,216 5,426,075 | 4,792,017 | 267,632 5,419 [25,163,816 
t 


1939-40 | 6,381,531 | 5,002,362 | 1,726,091 | 4,541,614 | 4,331,299 | 258,038 , 340 | 8,119 |22,249,394 
1940-41 | 6,374,354 | 4,467,191 | 1,734,248 « 4,254,348 | 4,026,969 | 253,941 ; 322 | 6,457 421,117,830 
1941-42 | 5,929,553 © 4,734,613 | 1,671,336 » 3,976,232 | 3,852,092 | 280,970 | (a) 5,549 (20,450,345 
1942-43 | 5,297,323 | 3,816,430 | 1,742,802 » 3,436,675 | 2,819,713 | 300.005 (a) | 6,779 [17,419,717 


1943-44 | 4,797,385 | 3.462.537 | 1,757,396 : 2,760,778 | 2,782,414 | 334,933 | (a) j 6,769 115,902,212 
1944-45 | 5,044,792 | 4,310,152 | 1,796,833 | 3,179,374 | 2,790,376 | 342,916 | (a) | 7,410 [17,471,853 
1945-46 | 6,087,566 | 5,327,122 | 1,822,108 + 3,824,128 {| 2,944,879 | 411,824 (a) | 8,846 |20,426,473 
1946-47 | 6,511,493 | 5,102,980 | 1,617,280 - 3,884,459 | 3,589,971 , 361,120 | (a) | 9,282 |21,076,585 
1947~48 | 7,168,068 , 5,023,149 | 1,848,539 | 3,851,855 | 4,026,201 | 342,311 | (a) [11,409 |22,271,532 
1948-49 | 5,711,369 | 4,644:841 | 1,952,495 | 3,757,426 | 4,215,112 | 344,734 | (a) | 9,790 [20,635,767 
1949-50 | 5,670,364 | 4,480,202 | 2,056,918 3,617,252 | 4,398,525 | 368,057 | (a) 9.633 [20,609,951 
: ) 
{a) Not available. 
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The progress of agriculture was practically uninterrupted from 1860 to 1915-16, 
when, as the result of a special effort to raise wheat during the 1914-18 War, 18,528,234 
acres were cultivated in Australia. Four years later the ares of crops declined to 
13,296,407 acres owing to the accumulation of wheat stocks consequent upon the difficulty 
of securing freight space during the war years. After the termination of hostilities the 
area again began to expand and rose steadily to a new maximum of 25,163,816 acres in 
1930-31. Thereafter the slump in wheat prices seriously depressed the agricultural 
industry and the area of crops receded to just under 20 million acres in 1935-36. 
Subsequently the area increased and reached a maximum of 234 million acres in 1938-39. 
Thereafter it declined to less than 16 million acres in 1943-44, rising in each succeeding 
year up to and including 1947~48, when 22.3 million acres were under crop. A fall to 
20.6 million acres was recorded in 1948-49, and this level was maintained in 1949~50. As 
the area under wheat in Australia constitutes a large proportion of the total areas cropped 
(58 per cent. during the ten years ended 1949-50), fluctuations in the latter follow broadly 
the same pattern as changes in wheat areas. 


3. Area under Sown Pastures,—In all the States there are considerable areas of grasses 
mainly sown on land from which scrub has been cleared or on land which it is desired to 
rest from cultivation. These areas, which are not included in “ area of crops”, have 
expanded from 5} million acres in 1929-30 to 18.2 million acres in 1949-50. 


4. Australian Agricultural Ceuncil.—Arising out of a conference of Commonwealth 
and State Ministers on agricultural and marketing matters held at Canberra in December, 
1934, @ permanent organization known as the Australian Agricultural Council was 
formed. The Council consists of the Commonwealth Minister for Commerce and 
Agriculture and the State Ministers of Agriculture, with power to co-opt the services 
of other Commonwealth and State Ministers as required. The principal functions of 
the Council are :—{i) the promotion of the welfare and development of agricultural industries 
generally ; (ii) exchange of information on agricultural production and marketing ; 
(iii) the improvement of the quality of agricultural products and the maintenance of 
high grade standards ; (iv) to ensure, as far as possible, balance between production and 
available markets ; and (v) organized marketing, etc. 


In addition, a permanent technical committee known as the Standing Committee on 
Agriculture was formed to act in an advisory capacity to the Council. Its functions, 
in addition to advising the Agricultural Council on the above-mentioned matters, include 
the following :—(i) to secure co-operation and co-ordination in agricultural research 
throughout Australia; (ii) to advise the Commonwealth and State Governments, either 
directly or through the Council, on matters pertaining to the initiation and development 
of research on agricultural problems; and (iii) to secure co-operation between the 
Commonwealth and States and between the States in respect of quarantine measures 
relating to pests and diseases of plants and animals, and to advise the Commonwealth 
and State Governments. The personnel of this Committee consists of the permanent 
heads of the State Departments of Agriculture, members of the Executive Committee 
of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization, the Commonwealth 
Director-General of Health, the Secretary, Department of Commerce and Agriculture, 
the Director-General of Agriculture and a representative of the Commonwealth Treasury. 
The Council and the Standing Committee meet normally two or three times a year 
according to the nature and urgency of the problems to be discussed. 
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§ 3. Distribution, Production and Value ef Crops. 


1. Distribution of Crops.—The following table shows the areas in the several States 
and Territories of each of the principal crops for the season 1949-50. Similar details 
for the season 1948-49 appear in Part II. of Production Bulletin No. 43. 


AREA OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, 1949-50. 


























(Acres.) 
Crop. | N.S.W. | Victoria. ; Q’land. | S. Aust. W.Aust.; Tas. | A.C.T. | Aust.(a) 
sai ; {| 

! | b , 

Cereals for Grain— ' | | 

Barley— 4 \ t 
2 Row aie: 9,463] 211,852 16,992) 651,214) 33,846) 3,990] «- 927,357 
6 Row at 3,352! 24,271 8,082! 42,544! 34,119 3561 re 112,724 
Maize. . é. 72,872| 5,136] 115,550; Se 20° 10, 3! 193,591 
Oats .. or 374,729, 483,199 20,456 261,416 584,603| 22,812: 346' 1,747,552 
Rice .. ae 37,540) ea ue a si we i a : 37,540 
Rye .. ee. 1,155 16,690 309| 39,537| 5,223 246, 63,160 
Wheat «+ ' 4,013,744! 2,828,273! 600,013) 1,896,324. 2,894,020 51473: 41460, 12,240,307 
Hay _.. a 339,091} 606,525 55:108° 294,590 216,320, 91,335 2,271; 1,605,240 
Green Fodder... . 584,542}(b) 44,928 581,811) 277,26§' §50,690, 136,412! 2,249: 2,177,896 
Other Stock Fodder ‘ 4,680 18,672 16.359 17,251| 10,142; 24,608; oe 91,712 

Grass and other | | ‘ 
Seeds Ae 9,242, 12,028; 1,809' 27,896 17,049 2,097 we 70,121 

Industrial Crops— : : ' i ; 
Cotton + wap oe 250B8)— koe i i yes SE i ee 2,688 
Broom Millet .. 2,815 04 1gi: La a | “9 \ an 3,100 
Flax for Fibre . . Se 5,261 fail 1,753 BUAtl “cs aids 0 9.455 
Hops Ss ea 278 we ke (c) 3,315 -»  (d) 1,593 

Sugar-cane— i H ‘ 
Productive .. 8,517 wie 272,812, oo oe a dane “ff 281,329 
Unproductive ° 8,378 ane 108,517 | its te gen) 8G, BOS 
Tobacco ie 327 919: 2,677 ae 661 .. a 45584 

Vegetables— { ‘ ! i \ 

Legumes— \ \ { 
Beans, Navy (e) ne 2,147) heen, go... (4) 2,177 
Peas, Blue .. (e) 151 | sleet we 7,662 ..  (@) 7,813 
Onions ee 225) 4,093 2,371 435 371! 28 3; 71526 

Potatoes, _ord- i | ' H ! 
inary . 23,369 50,651) 11,624 75245) 6,895! 34,110. 108! 134,002 

Other vegetables | ‘ \ \ 

for human con- ' } ' ! : 
sumption... 54,050 35,210 32,304 8,560 8,432, 6,480 80, 145,TI6 

Vines— - | 

Bearing eo | 15,067, 42,552: 2,651: 54,378, 8,269: aut x0| 122,927 
Not bearing .. | 1,864 2,834! 484 5,875 1,407). e 12,464 

Orchards and other | ; ! | 
Fruit Gardens .. | 94,725 71,046' 35,986 26,858 22,744| 28,472 98} 279,928 
All other Crops } 12,618 15,548} 165,977: 4,011 1,273 2,622 5 202,154 

| | 
{ 1 

Total Area .. | 5,670,364) 4,480,202, 2.056938 3,617,252 4,398,525 368,057, 9,633] 20,600,951 











(a) Excludes Northern Territory, details for which are not available. (b) Excludes 56,834 acres 
of pasture land sown to lucerne and 191,493 acres sown to oats, for grazing. (c) Not available for 
publication. Included with ‘* All other Crops ”’. (d) Incomplete. (e) Notavailahle. Included 


with “ All other Crops ”’. 


2. Relative Areas of Crops in States and Territories——The proportion of each of the 
crops cultivated to the extent of over 100,000 acres in the various States and Territories 
on the total area of crops for the season 1949-50 is shown in the next table. Similar 
details for the season 1948-49 appear in Part II. of Production Bulletin No. 43. In four 
of the States, namely, New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia, 
wheat-growing for grain is by far the most extensive crop. In Queensland the most 
extensive crops are wheat, green fodder and sugar-cane, and in Tasmania, green fodder, 
hay and potatoes. 


As pointed out previously, wheat is the main crop in Australia, the area thereof, 
for grain only, representing approximately 60 per cent. of the total area of crops in 1949-50. 
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RELATIVE AREAS UNDER CROP, 1949-50. 






































(Per Cent.) 
Crop. N.S.W. | Vie. | Q'land. | 8. Aust.| W. Aust! Tas. | A... Aust.(a) 
| 
Wheat (Grain) .. | 70.74 | 63.13 | 20.17 | 52.42 | 65.80 1.49 | 46.30 | 59.42 
Green Fodder(b) .. : 10.27 | 1.00 | 28.17 | 7.67 | 12.52 , 37.06 | 23.35 , 10.55 
Oats (Grain) -» 6.61 | 10.7G | 0.99} 7.2 13.29 , 6.20] 3.59; 8.48 
Hay te ..! 5.98 | 13.54! 2.68 | 8.14 | 4.92 ; 24.81 | 23.57 7-79 
Barley (Grain) = 0.23 | 5.27) 4.22} 319.18 } 1.54: 32.18 oe | 5.05 
Sugar-cane 0.31 és | 18.66 ey ike | 1.95 
Orchards and Fruit i : i \ 
Gardens 1.67 | £.59,) E.75 | 0.74 | 0.52] 7-74] 1-02 1.36 
Maize (Grain) 1.29] O.1T | 5.62 es me te 0.03 | 0.94 
Vineyards ‘ 0.30 { I.orf 0.15 1.67 | 0.22 “% 0.10 | 0.66 
Potatoes, ordinary 0.41 1.13 | 0.57] 0.20] 0.15 9.27 1.12 | 0.65 
AN other 2.99 | 2.43 | EI.02}] 2.75 1.04! 12,25] 0.92] 3.15 
Total .. ]100.00 |100.00 100.00 100.00 }1C0.00 |100,60 100.00 |100.00 
H ‘ ! ' 
(a) Excludes Northern Territory, details for which are not available. (b) Includes green forage 


except in Victoria. 
3. Area of Principal Crops in Australia.—The area of the principal crops during 
each of the five seasons ended 1949-50, compared with the average for the decennium 
ended 1938-39 is shown hereunder :— 
AREA OF PRINCIPAL CROPS: AUSTRALIA. 
(000 Acres.) 
i 














: . 
. Average, | ' 
Crop. vem ea | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
{ 7938-39. ‘ ‘ 
| i j 
Cereals for Grain— H ! { 
Barley, 2 Row oe nie | 428 $93. 663 745 899 927 
Maize... si3 ere 295 236 | 260 |! 223 182 | 194 
Oats +. os aa 1,393 | 1,949 1,728 2,105 1,770 | 1,748 
Rice oe oe ie 22 28 32, 26 33 38 
Wheat .. ‘gia oe] 14,345 11,425 | 13,180 ° 13,880 12,583 , 12,240 
Hay + 4 2,994 | 2,757 2,006 1,970 _ 1,580 1 1,605 
Green Fodder oa ne, “s 1,272. 1,806 | 1,602 1,705 2,011 , + 2,178 
Vegetables— t { { ‘ 
Beans and Peas { 49 35 | 19, 11 10! 10 
Onions .. — ; 8 12 9 11 10! 8 
Potatoee, ordinary. . 130 | 176 ; 145 146 120 134 
Other vegetables for human | 
consumption ) (a) 34 231 186 156 166 , 145 
Industrial Crops— ont ; ! 
Cotton .. of fe 43 | 8 8 8 6 3 
Hops a ne] 1 I r 2 a4 2 
Sugar- beet. ja a 3 or : a I Sieg | ae 
Sugar-cane os oo 332 a7 324 | 345 384 398 
Tobacco ve oa 12 4) 4 4 5 
Vineyards .. aie eek m8 | 135 130 | 132 135 | 135 
Orchards .. “4 276 | 270 280 290 287 | 280 
All other Crops 7 203° 429 j 499 | 512 454 | 552 
‘ ( { 
gre 
Total . ee } 21,958 20,426 21,077 ! 22,272 20,636 | 20,601 
: t i 








(a) Market Gardens. 

4. Weights and Measures.—The production of agricultural commodities in Australia 
is recorded in terms of either capacity or weight. When measured in terms of capacity 
the unit is the bushel of 2,218.192 cubic inches or gallon of 277.274 cubic inches. When 
measured in terms of weight, the unit adopted is either the long ton of 2,240 lb. (except 
in the case of flour, bran and pollard, when the short ton of 2,000 lb. is used), the hundred- 
weight (cwt.) of 112 lb. or pound (ib.). 
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The production of cereals and fruit is recorded in bushels, the production of wine in 
gallons, while hay, vegetables, grapes and industrial crops are measured by weight, 
generally in terms of long tons or owt. 

In the following table the weights adopted per bushel are shown for the more 
important cereals, fruits, etc. Several types of cases are used for fruits, but in determin- 
ing the average weights shown below, that with a capacity of 2,223 cubic inches was 
adopted. The packed weight of a bushel] of fruit also is subject to considerable variation 
according to the kind and variety of fruit. 

Data compiled by the State Departments of Agriculture made available to this 
Bureau were used in determining these average weights. 


APPROXIMATE BUSHEL EQUIVALENTS. 

















| Approximate}! Approximate 
Commodity. Equivalent Commodity. Equivalent 
in Ib. | in Ib. 
| 
1 
Cereals— ! | Fruit—continued. 
Barley .. | 50 ' Bananas Pe wos 56 
Canary Sced Anat 56 ©" ~~ Cherries | 48 
Maize .. 3 wi 56 ‘ — Citrus— 1 
Millets .. oe neck 60 i Oranges of 38 48 
Oats... Bes eat 40 | Mandarins .. re 48 
Panicum Be ee 60 | Lemons ng a 48 
Rice (Paddy)... it 42 iH Grape Fruit .. a3 42 
Rye... a ie 60 Custard Apples .. 8 35 
Sorghum es or 60 | Figs .. es a 44 
Wheat .. a ats 60 | Mangoes on BS 40 
Legumes— | Nectarines v5 a 50 
Beans .. ve bs | 60 Passion Fruit .. aa 34 
Peas... .. | 60 Peaches on ae 45 
Other Crops—Flax Seed if 56 ' Pears .. bie <i 45 
Fruit— } Persimmons a 
Apples .. a as 42 Plums and Prunes a 58 
Apricots a | 48 Quinces oa fe 42 





5. Production of Principal Crops in’ Australia—The following table shows the 
production of the principal crops for the five years ended 1949-50, and for the 
decennium ended 1938-39 :— 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS: AUSTRALIA. 





























Average, | | 
Crop. quan: i ten yeare 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
1938-39. 
-| : 
Cereals for Grain— | ; | 
Barley, 2 eae «. | 7000 bus. | 7,480 | 9,581 10,558 18,937 15,929 17,569 
Maize es + as 5 7,228 « 55729 5,808 6,168 5,188 5,996 
Outa a se [on om 16,437 | 25,774 | 15,566 | 40,697 | 23,601 | 27,391 
Rice a oe |e ” 2,005 2,738 2,978 2,676 2,739 3,783 
Wheat ee ia i *s » 269,398 | 142,410 | 117,262 | 220,116 ) 190,703 | 218,221 
Hay . +» | 4, tons 3,490 3,493 2,357 3,008 ; 2,292 2,430 
Vegetables— ‘ : 7 : 
Beans aud Peas (Dry) ‘3 a5 . 20 | 10 8 5 5 5 
Onions . ia on 5 43 j 67 : 45 86 57 48 
Potatoes, ordinary as ie % “351 646 544 498 | 460 47 
Industrial Crops— i | 
Cocton, Unginned » Ib. 15,667 | 1,819 3,022 2,064 1,821 719 
Bops Sade iy ose . ar27! e222 2,495 {(a) 2,738 (a) 1,912 [(@) 2,573 
Suga ar (irom Beet) . y» tons , al ae 1.0 0.6 at ha 
Sugar (from Cane) .., ,, + 658 | 666 552 605 | 943 937 
Tohacoo (Dried leaf).. | |, Ib. ‘5,113 | 2,505 | 3,994 2,484 3,416 4,138 
Vineyards— ' : 
Grapes 4 -.) 4, tons 381 447 ¢ 435 S30: 436 432 
Wine made. ‘ » gals, | 16,330 25,858 33,190 34,159 34,183 33.966 
Raisins and Currants » tons ‘ 7o i 74 65 85 65 68 
5 t 





(a) Incomplete, excludes Western Australia. 
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6. Average Yield per Acre of Principal Crops in Australia.—The following table shows 
the yield per acre for Australia of the principal crops for the five years ended 1949-50 
and the decennium ended 1938-39. 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE OF PRINCIPAL CROPS: AUSTRALIA. 























F Average, 
o 
Crop. Qaatley | em zea | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
1938-39. 
Cereals for Grain— { 
Barley, 2 Row .. .- Bushel 17.49 | 16.15 15.92 25.43 17.72 18.95 
Maize... .- a 24. 33 { 24.30 22.36 27.69 28.51 30.97 
Oats .. oe ass 7 It. 13.22 g.o1 19.33 13.34 15.67 
Rice .. BA fe i 93. bs 96.40 93-08 | 102,12 83.79 | 100.78 
Wheat oe sia os 11.81 12.46 8.90 15.86 15.15 17.83 
Ray oo se Ton 1.17 1.27 1.18 1.53 1.45 1.51 
Vegetables— 
Onions .. oe ¥ 5.54 5.38 4.77 8.00 5.81 6.34 
Potatoes, ordinary a ie 2.71 3.67 3.76 3.42 3.84 3.52 
Industrial Crops— 
Cotton, Unginned (a)... Yb. 366 236 382 244 293 267 
Hops (a) ne as 2,003 1,754 1.702 1,831 1,250 1,616 
Sugar (from Beet) Pad Ton 1.40 i 1.35 1.06 i oe 
Sugar (from Cane) (a) .. oe 2.76 2.83 2.43 2.72 3-54 3-33 
Tobacco (Dried leaf) .. Tb. 463 | 631 889 646 918 903 
Vineyards— 
Grapes (a) ar oe Ton 3-45 3.62 3-52 4.12 3-53 3-51 
Wine (a) is Gallon 340 471 570 608 580 584 
Raisins and Currante (a) .. Ton 1.28 1.23 1.14 1.43 1.15 1.22 
| 








(a) Per acre of productive crops. 


7. Gross Value of Agricultural Production in Australia—The following table shows 
the gross value of recorded agricultural production at the principal markets in Australia 
for the decennium ended 1938-39 and the five years ended 1949-50 :— 


GROSS VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION ;: AUSTRALIA. 


























( £7000.) 
Average, 
Crop. tem XeaT# | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
1938-39. 
Cereals for Grain— 
Barley... . os 1,214 |(@) 3,406 (a) 4,847 16,299 7,394 10,709 
Maize... oc oe 1,537 2,054 2,119 2,340 2,640 2,806 
Oats . . on 1,937 (4) 4,573 (@) 3,432 12,823 5,458 8,254 
Rice ‘ 4, ae a 392 672 892 950 1,032 1,653 
Wheat(a). . a ae 30,125 51,421 52,124 156,174 107,224 (b)128° 78 
Hay Ss 3 1t,413 18,445 11,586 17,096 14,561 17,7790 
Greet Fodder ne ais 2,775 3,854 3,627 {c) 3,518 l(c) 3,635 [(e) 3,894 
Vegctables— 
Beans and Peas (Dry) es 230 493 495 608 &98 1,046 
Onions .. J 245 ' g6r 744 1,245 863 1,058 
Potatoes, ordinary — : 2,314 1 7,989 6,734 1 6,543 8,125 9,142 
Other vegetables for human : ! 
consumption .. -. (@), 1,973 15,124 12,838 12,025 12,599 | 14,590 
Industrial Crops— ! 
Cotton, Unginned »» (a) 298 (a) 42 66 46 48 26 
Hops 8 ue 157 226 278 {c) 318 Ke) 284 fc) 465 
Sugar-beet, ey be 73 3 27 } 19 ix \ es 
Sugar-cane 7,895 10,400 9,035 | 11,422 17,996 | 18,581 
Tobacco (Dried leat) of 474 328 538 | 405 695 1,146 
Vineyards .. ae 3,907 6,505 6,727 8,398 7,475 | 8,886 
Orchards... oe -» (2) 7,953 (a) 18,750 17,933 | 22,066 20,160 26,273 
All other Crops oe ne 2,578 3,851 4;294 5,165 6,608 6,994 
Total, Gross Value a 77,490 149,097 138,336 | 277,460 217,695 262,091 





G (2) Includes Governmental assistance. (8) Subject to revision. (c) Incomplete. (d) Market 
ardens. . 


8. Value of Production.—(i) Gross and Net Values, 1948-49 and 1949-50. Uniform 
methods for arriving at the gross and net values of production in the various States were 
determined at a Conference of Statisticians held in March, 1935. The returns for the 
year 1933-34 and subsequent years have been valued on the new basis, and a revaluation 
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was made for the years back to 1928-29. A more detailed reference to the value of 
production of agriculture and other industries in Australia as well as a brief explanation 
of the terms used will be found in Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous. 

In computing the net value of production no deduction has been made for the cost 
of maintenance of farm buildings and fences, nor for the depreciation of farm plant; 
consequently the figure stated is inflated to that extent. 


GROSS, FARM AND NET VALUES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 1948-49 AND 












































1949-50. 
( £7000.) 
| Farm Costs. 
; Gross Pro- Gross Pro-|<..,__| Value 
Y of Deprecia- 
State U gained at Marketing | duction tad other ne poe tion 
: ha Costs. | valued at , USC: Materials (esti- 
\ Principal Farm. Fodder used in pro- duction. mated). 
Markets. for Farm |"Ceas of org (a) : 
Stock. duction. 
1948-49. 
New South Wales .. 62,222 | 8,335 53,887 > 6,338 ' (c) 1,344 46,205 ; ({d) 
Victoria .. set $0,432 | 5,268 45,164 6,965 | 2,160 36,039 , 950 
Queensland . 36,695 3,820 ° 32,875 2,790 | 2,550 27,535 | 1,690 
South Australia .. 1 31,793 3253 : 28,540 3,074 ° 1,533 23,933 | 595 
Weatern Australia. . 2y,115 2,585 26,530 . 1,936 2,853 21,741 ) 
Tasmania . 7,311 | 1,763 5,548 ° 1,333 | (¢)__ 234 3,981 _ 726 
Total oo 217,568 | 259024 | 192,544 , 22,436 10,674 | 159,434 | (é) 3.361 
; 1949-50.(b) 
New South weet 78,927 10,436 : 68,491 | 5,028 , (¢) 1,373 62,090 ° (d) 
Victoria .. : * 64,980 6,645 58,335 | 75139 2,489 , 48,707 . 950 
Queensland an 39,231 4,080 | 35,151 2,980 2,730 1 29,441 1,810 
South Australia .. 38,096 : 3,552 345544 2.495 1,601 30,448 594 
Western Australia. . 31,504 3,018 28,486 : 1,676 ; 3,265 23,545 « 
Tasmania = 9,201 | 1,863. 7,338 1,667 | (c)__ 337 52334 | 130 
Total ++ | * 261,939 29,594 | 232.345 | 20,985 | 11,795 ; 199,565 | (€) 3.484 
(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. (6) Subject to revision. 
(c) No allowance made for costs of power, power kerosene, petrol and other oils. (ad) Not available. 


{e) Incomplete. 

(ii) Net Values, 1929-30 to 1949-50. In the following table the net value of agri- 
cultural production and the net value per head of population are shown by States for the 
years 1945~46 to 1949-50 in comparison with the averages for the decennial periods 
ended 1938-39 and 1949-50 :— 


NET VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


‘ 1 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 








Net Vauve.(a)(£’000.) 
; | ! 
Average ten years ' Hl 








1929- rs to 1936-39 13,304 10,508 10,189 6,540 4,903 1,824 47,268 
1945-46 .. 39,199 20,327 18,731 13,781 9,472 49344 105,854 
1946-47 .. as 20,351 29,266 15,373 18,871 11,842 3,339 99,042 
1947-48 .. on 791308 48,173 22,730 39,938 26,949 3,937 227,035 
1948-49 .. + 46,205 36,039 27,535 23,933 21,741 3,981 159,434 
1949-50 (b) 62,090 48,707 | 29-441 30,448 23,545 5,334 199,555 
Average ten years ! | 

1940-41101949-50 34,238 25,511 | 19,139 ; 17,189 12,217 4,005 112,299 


Net VaLuE PER Heap or Poruxation. (£ s. d.) 





Average ten years | | 





2929 30 to 1938-39 5 1 2 5 1411} 1013 O|] 11 330/13 0 Q 718 § 7 1 4 
1945-46 * 367 4!1%0 © 8|317 5 7] 2r 16 9/20 1 9} 17 7 ©! 34 410 
1946-47 .. +») 637 4.14 611/14 © 3]29 9 3, 23 16 4/13 2 3/133 3 4 
1947-48 .. » 26 7 8!23 § 8!20 8 6) 6r 4 715219 2/15 O10] 2818 7 
1948-49 .. +» 15 3 7,97 © 1324 § 4135 19 8 qr iz 8 | 1416 gg] 20 8 10 
1949-50(8) ; Ig It 6 22 811! 25 6 3) 44 6 8) 43 210! 19 4 7 | 24 15 10 
Average ten years | t , 

1940-41t01949-50 | Ir 9 9: ra 8 3/17 10 8} 2612 6] 24 211 | 1516 r/14 16 Q 














(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. (6) Subject to revision. 
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§ 4. Wheat. 


1. Royal Commission on the Wheat Industry—A Royal Commission was appointed 
in January, 1934, to inquire into and report upon the economic condition of the industries 
of growing, handling and marketing wheat, and the manufacturing, distributing and 
selling of flour and bread. A searching inquiry was made by the Commission and the 
results of its investigations were submitted in a series of five reports. The first and 
second reports covered the wheat-growing industry, the third that of baking, the fourth 
the flour-milling industry, while the fifth, completed in February, 1936, dealt with the 
history of the Commission’s investigations and traversed the principal recommendations 
submitted. 

Reference to the financial assistance to the wheat industry will be found in § 20. 
Bounties, hereafter. 

2. Wheat Costs of Production Committee —A Wheat Costs of Production Committee 
was appointed by the Commonwealth Government in February, 1947, to enquire into and 
report upon :—{i) the reasonable costs of production of wheat per bushel in Australia’s 
main wheat-growing districts, and (ii) whether basic items of costs could be established 
ag an index to periodical variations in costs of the production of wheat. The Committee 
in its report to the Commonwealth Government in March, 1948, found that the cost of 
growing wheat in the Commonwealth was 6s. per bushel at sidings and advised that basic 
items of cost could be established as an index to periodical variations in wheat production 
costs. 

3. Licensing of Areas Sown to Wheat, and Acreages Sown.—Details of the operations 
of the Wheat Stabilization Board in licensing wheat growing during the seasons 1941-42 
to 1948-49 will be found in Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 940, 941. The Board ceased 
to function on 31st December, 1948. 

4. Legislation relating to Wheat Industry.—(i) Financial Assistance to Wheat 
Growers. Details of financial assistance rendered by the Commonwealth Government 
to wheat growers between the vears 1931-32 and 1944-45 were given on page 1296 of 
Official Year Book No. 37. 

(ii) Stabilized Marketing. A detailed survey of legislation relating to stabilization 
of the wheat industry, including controls exercised during the 1914-18 and 1939-45 Wars 
and legislation establishing the permanent Wheat Stabilization Plan in 1948, were given 
in the Appendix to Official Year Book No. 37 (pp. 1295-99). 

(iii) Wheat Stabilization Plan. Briefly, the principal provisions of the Wheat 
Stabilization Plan, which is operated by the Australian Wheat Board conjointly with 
State Wheat Boards and similar authorities nominated by State Governments, are as 
follows :-— 

(a) The Commonwealth Government has guaranteed a price for wheat grown and 
delivered to the Australian Wheat Board or other approved organizations 
for each season 1947-48 to 1952~53. 

(b) The price guaranteed was 63s. 3d. per bushel f.o.r. ports, bulk basis (this 
being related to costs of producing wheat in the 1947-48 season), subject 
to variation, as agreed upon by the Commonwealth Minister for Com- 
merce and Agriculture in consultation with the appropriate State 
Ministers, in accordance with variations in the cost of producing wheat 
in subsequent seasons. Following reviews of wheat production costs, 
the guaranteed price was increased to 6s. 8d. per bushel f.o.r. ports, 
bulk basis for the 1948-49 season and to 7s. 1d. per bushel for the 1949-50 
season. For the 1947-48 and 1948~49 seasons the price of wheat fixed 
for home consumption was the guaranteed price of 6s. 3d. and 6s. 8d. per 
bushel respectively, but for the 1949-50 season it remained unchanged 
from the previous year at 6s. 8d. per bushel. The additional 5d. per 
bushel payable to growers for wheat for home consumption in 1949-50 
was met by subsidy provided by the Commonwealth Government. For 
the 1950-51 season the subsidy was withdrawn and the guaranteed and 
home consumption prices fixed at 7s. 10d. per bushel (f.o.r. ports, bulk 
basis). 
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(c) The guaranteed price applies in respect of the export from any one season’s 
crop up to a maximum of 100,000,000 bushels. 

(d) A Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund has been established by means of a tax 
on wheat exported. The tax applies when the export price is greater 
than the guaranteed price, the rate of tax being 50 per cent. of the 
difference between the two but not exceeding 2s. 2d. per bushel. 

(e) The Stabilization Fund will be drawn upon as required to meet the guaranteed 
price when this exceeds the export price. If amounts held in the Fund 
are at any time insufficient for this purpose, the deficiency will be provided 
by the Commonwealth Government from Consolidated Revenue. 


(iv) The Australian Wheat Board and the Stabilization Fund. The Australian 
Wheat Board, as reconstituted under the Commonwealth Wheat Industry Stabilization 
Act 1948, commenced to perform its functions under the Act on 18th December, 1948. 

The provisions of the Commonwealth Wheat Stabilization Plan relating to the levy 
of a tax on wheat exported and the establishment of a Stabilization Fund were imple- 
mented by the Commonwealth Government under legislation passed in 1946 in respect 
of the 1945-46, 1946-47 and 1947-48 harvests. Contributions to the Stabilization Fund 
from these harvests amounted to about £7,000,000, £4,000,c0co0 and £16,400,000 
respectively, these amounts having since been refunded to growers. Contributions to the 
Fund from the 1948-49 and 1949-50 (collected under the 1948 legislation) harvests were 
approximately £12,500,000 and £15,000,000 respectively. The 1948-49 harvest con- 
tributions were also refunded to growers early in 1952. 


5. War-time and Post-war Marketing of Wheat.—(i) General. On page 908 of Official 
Year Book No. 37 an outline was given of the circumstances leading up to the establish- 
ment by the Commonwealth Government on 21st September, 1939 of the Australian 
Wheat Board under the National Security (Wheat Acquisition) Regulations. 

(ii) Australian Wheat Board. Under the Wheat Acquisition Regulations the 
Board was empowered, subject to directions of the Minister for Commerce and Agriculture, 
to purchase, sell or dispose of wheat or wheat products, manage and control all matters 
connected with the handling, storage, protection, shipment, etc., of wheat acquired, and 
such other matters necessary to give effect to the regulations under which it was created. 
The Australian Wheat Board was reconstituted and vested with similar powers under the 
Commonwealth Wheat Stabilization Act 1948 for the purpose of administering the post- 
' war Wheat Stabilization Plan (see paragraph 4 (iii) above). The reconstructed Board 
commenced operations on 18th December, 1948. 

(iii) Wheat Acquired and Disposed of. (a) Wheat Acquired. Particulars of wheat 
acquired by the Australian Wheat Board up to 30th November, 1950 are shown in the 
following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BOARD : WHEAT ACQUIRED TO 30th NOVEMBER, 1950. 


(7000 Bushels.) 


























New South ! Western ' 
Pool. Harvest. | South + Victoria. er S| Aus- ,  Aus- ee an 
' Wales. , ene: tralia, | tralia. : a 

! 

I re 1938-302! 6,226 | 2,805 - 5,884 : 2,925 7 17,840 
2 and 3 1939-40 66,688 | 46,960 6,255 , 38,130) 37,370 40 | 195,444 
4 on 1940-4 16,919 9,985 5,287 13,818 17,575 75 | 63,659 
5 1941-42 | 41,235 48,135 2,680 27,738 | 34,078 - 78 | 153,944 
6 1942-43 | 44,709 > 40,213 4,403 | 34,660 17,983 22} 141,990 
7 1943-44 40,880 | 17,227 4,599 18.141 | 13,853 « 57 94,757 
8 1944-45 . 12,167 941 5,837 6.758 13,079 39 38,821 
9 1945-46 , §4,889 1 25,621 7,492 18,162 , 17,742 23 | 123,929 
10 a 1946-47 8,635 44,482 444 24,818 | 20,521 { 68 98,968 
Irand 11a 1947-48 | 89,416 | 44,402 10,017 29,572 31,128 | 59 | 204,594 
12 1948-49 , 58,358 46,661 13,544 23,515 32,828 ° 103 | 175,009 
13 1949-50 75,447 | 55,236 II,195 26,374 345577 | 88 | 202,917 

Total to 30th November, : : | 
1950... oo - | 515,569 | 382,668 | 71,753 | 267,570 273,659 | 653 {1,511,872 

if 





(a) Balance only. j 
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(b) Wheat Disposa!. Details relating to the disposal of this wheat are shown in the 
following table :— ; 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BOARD: DISPOSAL OF WHEAT 
TO 30th NOVEMBER, 1950. 


(’000 Bushels.) 








PaO. a - } 


| Total 
To goth to 30th 
Particulars. Novem- 1946. | 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. | Novem- 
ber, 1945. ‘ ber, 1950. 








Sold for export as flour .. | 149,557 | 37,487 34,927 | 45:553 41,938 30,947 | 340,409 


Sold for local consumption as 
30,833 | 33,606 | 34,493 | 35,484 | 369,624 


flour .. a as 203,004 32,204 
Sold for all other purposes. . 151,723 26,283 25,071 22,702 24,109 25,499 | 275,387 





i 
Sold for export as wheat .. 197,055 19,820 | 13,314 | 194,253 67,225 80,931 | 482,598 





(iv) Finance. The Wheat Acquisition Regulations empowered the Minister to 
arrange with the Commonwealth Bank for advances to the Board, the advances being 
guaranteed by the Commonwealth Government. The Wheat Industry Stabilization 
Act 1948 included similar provisions for advances to the reconstituted Board established 
under that Act. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BOARD: FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 
TO 30th NOVEMBER, 1950. 




















( £.) 
S Nos. 11 * 
x No. 10 No. 12 No. 13 
Particulars. pa hie sie A aias Pool.(a) poate) Pool.(b) Pool.(8) 
Pald to growers oe «. | 8,843,681 ]¢44,274,5731d4 3,683, 708/126,316,867| 83,493,879] 62,058,452 
Rail freight oe 758,564 2,460,831) 1,795,753} 5,118,191| 4,560,000} 6,130,000 
Expenses .. he «+ | 1,103,715 1,810,734] 1,769,592] 3,829,313] 3,162,630] 4,070,000 
Total Payments «+ 110,705,960 |c48,546,138]@47,249,053|135,264,372| 91,216,509] 72,258,452 
; @ 7) @) 
Value of gales delivered ++ | 8,842,989 | 47,785,890] 45,309,645]152,729,793|104,365,597]105,073,044 
Value of flourtax .. ~+ | 1,862,971 760,248| 1,939,408 Se os ws 
(a) Complete. (6) Incomplete. (c) Includes £6,900,000 collected under Wheat Export 
Charges Act 1946 and subsequently distributed to growers, plus interest, £219,633. (da) Includes 
£4,329,780 collected under Wheat Export Charges Act 1946 and subsequently distributed to growers, plus 
interest, £99,224. (e) Includes £16,420,334 paid into Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund under Wheat 


Export Charges Act 1948, since refunded and distributed to growers, plus interest £579,666. (f) Inciudes 
£12,486,161 paid into Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund under Wheat Export Charges Act 1948, plus 
interest, £464,027. (9) Includes £8,681,376 paid into Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund under Wheat 
Export Charges Act, 1948. 


‘i rae ae elas ad of earlier pools will be found in Official Year Books No. 36, p. 798, No. 37, p. 909 and 
0, 38, P. 943. 


(v) Advances to Growers. Full details of advances made to wheat growers in respect 
of No. 7 and preceding pools were given in Official Year Book No. 37 (pp. 910, 911) and 
in carlier issues of the Year Book. 


. 
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The table below shows particulars of advances made in pools Nos. 11, IIA, 12, 13 
and 14 to 31st August, 1951. 


WHEAT POOLS Nos. II to 14: ADVANCES MADE TO GROWERS TO 31st AUGUST, 
1951. 








Amount Paid (Trucks Terminal Port Basis). 





























Particulars. No. rr Pool.(a) | No. 114 Pool.(a)(b) , No. 12 Pool(c) | No. 13 Poole) , No. 14 Pool.(e) 
5 
ee, 2 
Per Per Per Per | Per! 
Bushel. + TOt' Basher. Total. ; pusher. Tot | Bushet. ; Tt! Basher, Total. 
‘5. a £’000. : 8. d. £’ooo. &. d. B'o00. | 6. d. | S'000.' 8. d. | S000, 
Advances made to : . ' ‘ 
Growers— : 
Al a yRen ee ) : ! Ve 
Bae $f soon $ Sb nome $2 } essa § Ep sas 7}, snoss 
end Payment— : ' ; 
Busca 2 2 3 f 197828 Foot § F azul ff zoagy tf}, Sse 
ond Payment : i : é : : 
alk san ZO 2 0 Io I 
Bagged .. 2 0 } 19,789 2 6 } 670 + 6 } 8.75% y 6 tr 15,218 
4th Payment— : ‘ 
Buea 1. 2 8) CY 8 T § 503 3 8 } aysor tr G }. rsar0 
ate Saya 5 F j : i \ 
u. si Io oO 3. 10 5 
Bagged 1. ox 6 } 14,842 5 6 } 335 5 3:3} 3,093 5 9 \ 5,529, 
ga ea ae ‘ . | : 
wu cp. OF. ‘ © 11h ' 
Bagged .. 0 8} } 6,292, 7 “y } 362 ; : 
Gey Eau ‘ : : 7 ' | i 
Bu aon Bees I 277 ! : 
Bagged .. 1 9 } 17,180 y ar 574 ; 
aa) ee Se 
Ps , : 
K oe 7 i ° , 5 1r i A ‘ 
Bagged |) 34 Hi’ 4408973 2722 45786,2 9:3) 87,809 12 5 }irr9,083 % 2 ; 65,520 
(a) Rail freight was deducted from 2nd payment. (b) This Pool refers to low grade wheat (under 54 lb, per 
bushel) which was segregated from other wheat received in No. 11 Pool. (c) Rail freight was deducted from 1st 
payment. 


6. International Wheat Agreement.—Following a series of unsuccessful attempts 
extending over a period of years to secure an arrangement for the stabilization of inter- 
national trade in wheat, an International Wheat Agreement was signed in Washington, 
D.C., United States of America, on 6th March, 1948, by 33 importing nations and the 
three exporting countries of Canada, United States of America and Australia. However, 
principally owing to the failure of the Government of the United States of America to 
ratify the Agreement within the prescribed time, it was allowed to lapse. 

A further International Wheat Agreement was signed in Washington in March and 
April, 1949 by the representatives of 41 nations, comprising all the important wheat 
importing countries excluding Germany and Japan and the wheat exporting countries 
of Canada, United States of America, Australia, France and Uruguay. The 1949 
Agreement is similar to that proposed.in 1948, its stated objectives being “‘ to assure 
supplies of wheat to importing countries and markets for wheat to exporting countries 
at equitable and stable prices”. 

The new Agreement covers a period of four years from Ist August, 1949 to 31st July, 
1953, with provision for extension beyond that date, if desired. Under its terms, the 
exporting countries participating in the Agreement must sell specified minimum quantities 
of wheat each year if required by importing countries to do so at the maximum price 
quoted in the Agreement, while the importing countries are obliged to buy specified 
quantities if required by the exporter at the minimumi price quoted for the relevant year. 
Expressed in Australian currency equivalent, the maxinium price in respect of trans- 
actions under the Agreement is approximately 16s. 1d. per bushel for each year, while 
minimum prices range from 138. 5d. per bushel in 1949-50 to Ios. gd. per bushel in 1952-53. 
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The export and import quotas originally specified in the Agreement, totalling 456.3 
million bushels, have subsequently been varied because of—(i) the withdrawal of certain 
countries from participation in the Agreement (Uruguay as an exporter, and China, 
principally, of the importing countries), and (ii) the admission of new members to the 
Agreement. The principal new participants were Germany (from late 1949) and Japan 
(from 1951-52), for which the United States of America had originally accepted res- 
ponsibility for wheat supplied outside the provisions of the Agreement. 

Details of the adjusted quotas (which totalled 562.5 million bushels for 1950-51) 
for the principal exporting and importing countries participating in the Agreement are 
shown in the following table. The table also shows transactions recorded under the 
Agreement for the year August, 1950 to July, 1951. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT: GUARANTEED ANNUAL SALES AND 
PURCHASES AND TRANSACTIONS RECORDED FOR 1950-51. 
(000,000 Bushels.) 











‘ Guaran- 
oa Sales | teed | Purchases 
Exporting Country. Annual Recorded i Importing Country. Annual |} Recorded 
Sales.(a) 1950-51. |! Pur- 1950-51. 
it chases.(a) 
i ~ 
United States of America .. 248.1 249.1 || United Bingtom 177.1 177.1 
Canada . as 221.6! 191.0 | Germany $ = 66.1 59-4 
Australia aK ee i 88.7 | 87.3 ;| Italy... ie a 40.4 30.0 
France .. oy an 4.1 | 3.9 || India... de = 38.3 55.2 
' {| Netherlands “ 27.6 23.0 
; ') Belgium 20.2 20.3 
: Union of South Africa II.0 8.3 
' Remaining Taporiing ane 
are ties os 181.8 155.0 
Total ete bus 562.5 531.3 i Total 562.5 531.3 














(a) Wheat and wheat flour as wheat. 


7. Wheat Farms.—{i) Number. Particulars of the number of farms growing 20 
acres and upwards of wheat for grain during each of the years 1946-47 to 1950-51, 
compared with the average for the five years ended 1938-39, are shown in the following 
table. It should be noted that a farm worked on the share system or as a partnership 
is included as one holding only. 


NUMBER OF FARMS GROWING 20 ACRES AND UPWARDS OF WHEAT FOR GRAIN. 




















Average 1 
State. 1934-35 to | 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
1938-39. | 
New South Wales... 15,657 | 15,971 : 16,797 15,674 15+594 14,279 
Victoria... a 12,393 13,155 | 12,703 12,105 Il,49I 11,203 
Queensland. . me 2,403 2,006 ' 2,921 3,804 35744 3,862 
South Australia <i 12,255 10,412 | 10,171 9,405 9,346 8,416 
Western Australia .. 8,859 7,460 75551 7:779 7,808 7,814 
Tasmania .. 1 269 122 ; 126 123 58 79 
! f 
Total (a) ae 51,836 49,126 50,269 48,890 48,041 45,653 
{ 








(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory. 


(ii) Special Tabulations relating to Wheat Holdings. With the co-operation of State 
Statisticians, a series of special tabulations relating to rural holdings was undertaken 
for all States for the year 1949-50. The tabulations, which covered, inter alia, a series 
of size classifications of wheat farms, have been published in detail in Primary Industries 
Bulletin, 1949-50, No. 44. A similar tabulation was made for the year 1947-48, a 
summary of the results being published in Production Bulletin No. 42, Primary Industries, 
and Official Year Book No. 38, page 947. 
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8. Area, Production and Average Yield.—{i) Area. Wheat is the principal crop 
raised in Australia, and its progress since 1860 has been almost continuous. Prominent 
features in its early development were the increase in population following the discovery 
of gold and the redistribution of labour after the surface gold had been won. The 
economic depression of 1893 interrupted its progress, but its subsequent recovery was 
assisted by the invention of mechanical appliances, the use of superphosphate as an aid 
to production, and the introduction of new and more suitable varieties for Australian 
conditions, The establishment of closer settlement schemes and the settling of returned 
soldiers and others on the land were additional factors in its expansion. The most 
serious interruptions in more recent years were those occasioned by the two World Wars 
and the economic depression of the early ’thirties. 


As previously mentioned, any variation in the acreage sown to this cereal materially 
affects the total area of crops. The area, production and average yield per acre of wheat 
for grain in each State are shown below for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 in comparison 
with the averages for the decennial periods ended 1938-39 and 1949-50 :— 


WHEAT FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 





( ' 









































Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. Aust. 
1 l 
AREA (’000 ACRES). 
Average, 1929-30 | 
to 1938-39. 45302 3,063 277 3,526 3158 17 2 14,345 
1945746 ate 3,774 251 392 2,165 1,836 5 2 11,425 
1946-47 a 45475 3,501 248 2,519 2,426 8 3 13,180 
1947-48 ah 5,043 3,227 462 2,375 2,760 8 5 13,880 
1948-49 aie 4,038 2,996 608 2,063 2,867. 7 4 12,583 
1949-50 as 4,012 2,828 600 1,896 2,894 6 4 12,240 
Average, 1940-41 
to 1949-50... 3,834 2,731 387 2,107 2,290 6 3 15,358 
Propvuction (’000 BusHELs).(a) 
! 
Average, 1929-30 | 
to 1938-39 te . 55,935 38,416 4,118 34,700 35,812 374 43 | 169,398 
1945-46 te 62,520 29,634 8,188 21,034 20,929 67 38 | 442,410 
1946-47 as 15,682 48,971 705 27,906 23,800 139 59 117,262 
1947-48 rr 95,227 46,962 10,685 2,524. 34,500 118 100 | 220,116 
1948-49 . 64,704 49,064 14,317 | 26,136 36,250 156 76 | 190,703 
1949-50 . 81,939 57,434 11,778 | 28,351 38,500 127 92 | 218,221 
Average, 1940-4 | 
to 1949-50... 50,883 35,758 7,151 | 25,078 26,562 118 49 145,599 
I 
AVERAGE YIELD PER AcRE (BUSHELS).(a) 
} t 
Average, 1929-30 
to 1938-39 ae 13.00 12.54 14.88 9.84 II.34 21.73 20.63 11.81 
1945-46 oe 16.57 g.I1 20.86 9.72 1.40 13-38 21.20 12.46 
1946-47 ec 3.50 13.99 2.84 11,08 9.81 18.47 18.09 8.90 
1947-48 as 18.88 14.55 23.11 13.70 12.50 15.20 20.90 15.86 
1948-49 Ss 16.02 16.38 23.56 12.67 12,64 22.69 18.23 15.15 
1949-50 os 20.42 20.31 19.63 14.95 13-30 23.26 20.55 17.83 
Average 1940-41 
to 1949-50... 13.27 13.09 18.47 II.90 11.60 19.72 1Ig.0I 12.82 





(a) 60 Ib. per bushel. 


A graph showing the expansion of the area sown to wheat for grain in Australia 
since 1860 appears on page 973 while a graph showing the distribution of areas growing 
wheat for grain throughout Australia in 1947-48 appears on pp.977-8. Similar graphs 
showing the distribution of wheat areas in 1924-25 and 1938-39 appeared in Official Year 
Book No. 22, p. 695, and Official Year Book No. 34, p. 451, respectively. 
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(ii) Production. Apart from the variations in the area sown, the size of the wheat 
harvest in Australia is largely determined by the nature of the season and inconsistencies 
in this respect are reflected in the yearly production. 


It should be noted, however, that with improved farming methods, including the 
proper tillage of the soil, rotation of crops, the growing of suitable varieties and the 
application of fertilizers, average yields per acre during five decades to 1950 have shown 
a continued improvement. 


Australia’s wheat production in 1949-50 was 218.2 million bushels, representing 
an average yield of 17.83 bushels per acre. This was 72.6 million bushels more than the 
average for the decennium ended 1949-50 and 48.8 million bushels more than the average 
for the ten years ended 1938-39. 


(iii) Average Yield. Short-term variations in this are due chiefly to the vagaries 
of the seasons. The best average yields for single seasons since 1901 were obtained in 
1920-21, 16.08 bushels; in 1942-43, 16.78 bushels; and in 1949-50, 17.83 bushels. 


(iv) Decenntal Averages, 1861-70 to 1941-50. The following table shows the 
average area, production and yield per acre for decennial periods since 1861, together 
with the average wholesale price since 1871. Up to and including 1939 the price quoted 
represents the arithmetic mean of the annual averages at Melbourne (f.o.r. Williamstown), 
and may be accepted as fairly representative for Australia ; from 1940 the price represents 
the average return to the grower for all wheat, bulk and bagged, f.o.r. ports basis. 


WHEAT FOR GRAIN : AVERAGE AREA, PRODUCTION AND WHOLESALE PRICE, 














AUSTRALIA. 
Decennium. | Area. | Production. | Yield per Acre. | wp, aoe che: 
' a go 
| 
*ooo Acres. *900 Bushels. Bushels, 8. d. 
1861-70 a 831 10,622 12.77 (a) 
1871-80 .| 1,646 17,711 10.76 5 1 
1881-go we 3,258 26,992 | 8.29 47 
1891-1900. . lel 4,087 29,934 | 7-32 3 8 
IQOI-IO0... ee 5,711 56,058 9.82 3 10 
IQlI-20 .. tes 8,928 95,480 | 10.69 5 0 
192I-30 .. oe 11,291 135,400 II.99 5 8 
1931-40 .. + 14,176 1775758 12.54 3 4 
TO4I-5O .. ee 11,358 145,599 12.82 (6) 7 8 
(a) Not avatiable. (0) Subject to revision. See letterpress abuve. 


(v) Relation to Population. The main wheat-producing States of Australia are 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia. Queensland 
production normally approaches local demands, but Tasmania imports from the mainland 
to satisfy its needs, though partly in exchange it ships flour made from local wheat which 
is particularly suitable for biscuits. Normally the production of wheat greatly excecds’ 
Australian requirements, and from half to three-quarters of the crop is exported overseas, 


9. Varieties of Wheat Sown.—_{i) General. The breeding of wheat suitable to local 
conditions has long been established in Australia. Farrar (1845-1905) did invaluable 
work in pioneering this ficld and the results of his labour and the continued efforts of 
those who have since followed him have proved of immense benefit to the wheat industry 
of Australia. Their efforts have resulted in better average yields, a greater uniformity 
of sample, with which has accrued certain marketing advantages, as well as an 
improvement in the quality of wheat grown. More than 1,000 different varieties of 
Australian wheats have been catalogued by the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization, but the number of the principal varieties grown during each 
season is restricted to about 40. 
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(ii) States, 1950. Particulars of the varieties of wheat sown and the areas thereunder 
were collected annually up to 1940. The collection was then suspended but was resumed 
in 1946-47 and was collected again in the four main wheat States for the 1948-49 and 
1950-51 seasons. Details of the nine principal varieties sown in 1950 in the four main 
producing States and the proportion each bears to the total area sown are given in the 


following table. 























WHEAT: PRINCIPAL VARIETIES SOWN, 1950. 
; = 
New South Wales. Victoria. j South Australia. Western Australia. 
7 : Paes } 
Pro- Pro- | Pro- | Pro- 
Variety. por- Variety. por- Variety. } por- Variety. i por- 
tion. tion. | tion. tion. 
; % % % % 
Bencubbin 35.73 Quadrat 38.27 | pepeataln. 17.97 , Bungulla «. | 29.61 
Gabo 13.97 | Insignia ae H 14,01 | Bencubbin .. | 24.89 
Kendee 6.63 | Pinnacle 15.0 | Ste 8.57 | Gluclub . | 13-24 
Ford 5.02 {| Bencubbin 7. sé Quadrat 4.95 | Kondut ia 8.37 
Charter 4.89 | Magnet 6.21 | Waratah 4.62 | Koorda é 3.33 
Celebration 4.34 | Pindar 2.03 | Reldep 4.30 | Eureka : 2.91 
Bordan 3-91 | Diadem 2.00 | Scimitar 4.07 | Ranee : 2.61 
Magnet 2.81 | Baldmin z.55 | Marathon 3.89 | Wongoondy . 1.73 
Quadrat 2.71 | Ghurka 1-3 2 Gluyas ay 3.64 | Merredin -) | 2.36 
All other (a) 19.99 | All other (a) 3.8 21 All other -+ 33.98 | All other -. | IE.95 
\ ry 
1 — a. Praptea ! 
Total 100.00 Total .. hoo. | Total .. 100.00 Total .. {100.00 
, 











(a) Tncludes not stated. 


Continued progress in the breeding of new and better wheats has resulted in many 
changes in the varieties sown. Bencubbin, although not as widely sown as in 1948, 
retained its position as leading variety in New South Wales and South Australia, being 
displaced by Bungulla in Western Australia. Quadrat is still the leader in Victoria at 
38.27 per cent., although the area planted to Insignia increased considerably since 1948. 
The varieties which were second in importance in the other States were Gabo in New South 
Wales and South Australia, and Bencubbin in Western Australia. 


10. F,A.Q. Standard of Wheat.—The Chambers of Commerce in each of the four main 
wheat States each year determine the “ f.a.q.”” standard for the State. ‘‘ F.a.q.”” means 
“fair average quality’, and the standard is used as the basis for sales of the season’s 
crop. It represents the average quality for the season, and this average varies from year 
to year, and from State to State. “F.a.q.” is an Australian term, and the method 
differs from that of other countries which sell according to sample, or (as in Canada) 
according to grades which are fixed, and do not vary from year to year. 

Samples of wheat are obtained by the Chambers of Commerce from the different 
wheat districts, and are mixed to give a representative sample of the whole crop. From 
this representative sample the f.a.q. weight is determined by the use of the PenOEpeE 
one-litre scale chondrometer. 


The following table sets out the f.a.q. weight of a bushel of wheat in each of the four 
main wheat-producing States from 1946-47 to 1950-51. 


F.A.Q. STANDARD WEIGHT OF A BUSHEL OF WHEAT. 











(Ib.) 
‘ i 
New South - a 2 South West 
Year emgouth © victoria, | ,Sauth, | _.esern 
( 
1946-47 62 | 63% 614 | 63 
1947-48 60} 604 61 | 64 
1948-49 634 63 63} 633 
1949-50 63 64 62 | 644 
1950-5 ars 624 644 | 644 
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tr. Price of Wheat.—(i) Home Consumption. The price charged by the Australian 
Wheat Board for wheat sold to millers for gristing into flour for consumption in Australia 
and for wheat sold as stock feed is shown in the table below for the years indicated. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BOARD'S PRICE FOR WHEAT FOR HGME CONSUMPTION : 
AUSTRALIA. 


(s. d. per Bushel, Bulk Basis). 























1 
Particulars. ‘ 1939. |! 1946. 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950(a). | 1951. . 
| { 
1 iw. ay (ES, 
; ' } | | 
For Flour : (b) \(e) 3 14 Ke) 3 5 F 6 3; 6 8 6 8 7 10 
For Stock Feed ~t (8) Wd) 4 3 41t: 6 3 6 8 6 8 7 10 
| | | 
(a) Excludes 5. per bushel subsidy paid by the Commonwealth Government, making the total return 
to growers 7s. rd. per bushel, bulk basis. (6) Not available. (c) excludes 1s. per bushel 
recovered from Flour Tax and included in advances to growers. (d) Disregards subsidics paid by the 


Commonwealth Government which were included in advances ta growers. These approximated 8d. per 
bushel. 


(ii) Hxport Wheat Prices. (a) Australian Wheat Board’s Basic Selling Price. Details 
of the export wheat prices are given in the table below for the years stated. Owing to 
changes which have occurred in the manner of selling export wheat, it is not possible to 
quote prices on a strictly comparable basis throughout the poriod covered by the table. 
The prices for 1939 represent the “ weighted average shippers’ limits fio.r. ports for 
growers’ bagged and bulk lots, Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide.” Following the 
acquisition of the 1939-40 and later wheat crops by the Commonwealth Government, it 
was no longer possible to record prices on this basis. The prices shown below for the 
years 1946 to 1951 are the basic export selling prices of the Australian Wheat Board. 


The quotations are more or less nominal, as the market is “‘ broad” and wheat is 
sold at times above and below this basic price, depending upon conditions of sale. Much 
of the wheat is sold at prices fixed under contract for delivery over lengthy periods. ‘The 
prices shown below do not, therefore, necessarily represent the prices actually received 
for wheat currently being shipped. This matter is referred to in sub-paragraph (6) below. 


With the introduction.of the International Wheat Agreement (see par. 6 preceeding) 
from August, 1949, it has become necessary to distinguish between prices applicable 
under the Agreement and those applicable to excess wheat sold above the quota fixed 
under the Agreement. The price at which wheat is sold overseas, therefore, may be 
broadly classified as follows :—(i) wheat sold within the terms fixed by the International 
Wheat Agreement, and (ii) wheat sold in excess of the quota (at present 88.7 million 
bushels) fixed under the Agreement at prices negotiated on the “ free’ market. 


As from August, 1949, under the terms of the International Wheat Agreement, 
Australia has undertaken to sell, if required, 80.8 million bushels (since increased to 88.7 
million bushels) per year (August to July) to contracting importing countries. The 
prices at which Australia is prepared to sell wheat under the terms of the Agreement are 
shown in terms of Australian currency in the table below. To July, 1951, this has been 
the maximum price prescribed by the Agreement. As the prices were fixed basically 
in terms of gold the maximum prices expressed in terms of Australian currency rose from 
11s, 2d, prior to devaluation to 163. 1d. per bushel after devaluation (19th September,. 
1949). After commitments under the International Wheat Agreement have been met, 
Australia is free to sell any additional wheat available at any price which may find a 
market. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BOARD’S SELLING PRICE FOR WHEAT FOR EXPORT: 














AUSTRALIA. 
(s. d.) 
| Average price per bushel for 
f.a.q. bulk wheat, f.o.b. basis. 
Average price , : Z 7 
, per bushel \ 
Year ended December. ; ae ee Year ended July. i beac cr asl bla caa te ‘sale 
‘lots f.o.r. International under the 
ports basis. Wheat LatereaeOnA 
i ea 
, Agreement. Agreement, 
s. d. ' 8s. dy sa, 
1939(a) if 2 4 1950 | 15 5 18 6 
1946 oi sa" io 11 1951 ' rm I i 9 
1947 #6 ae 16 8 ‘ 
1948 ca eat EOD GS ‘ 
1940(b).. tis 5 ; 
| 








{a) Weighted average of shippers’ limits for growers’ buJk and bagged lots, Sydney, Melbourne and 
Adelaide, for eight months ended August, 1939. (b) Average for seven mouths ended July, 1949. 


(b) Average Bushel Value of Wheat Actually Exported. The following table shows 
for the years indicated the wheat price used in compiling the Export Price Index. The 
figure for 1939 represents the weighted average of shippers’ limits f.o.r. ports for growers’ 
bagged and bulk lots, Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. For 1946 and succeeding years 
the prices are based on the average actual realizations for current shipments, as it was 
impossible to determine representative average prices at which current sales were being 
effected because a very large proportion of Australia’s exportable wheat. was sold forward 
on long-term contracts at widely differing prices outside the basic price shown in the 
table above. The prices shown in the following table, therefore, give the average realiza- 
tions f.o.b. for wheat shipped during the years shown. 


AVERAGE VALUE OF WHEAT ACTUALLY EXPORTED : AUSTRALIA. 











(s. d.) 
Year ended December. Year ended July. 
Particulars. ace 
1939. 1946. 1947. 1948. 1949.(a) 1950. I95I. 
Average actual 
realizations per 





bushel f.o.b. basis 2 4 10 | 14 5 1 oj I5 0 16 2 17 





(a) Average for seven months ended July. 


(iii) Payments to Growers. Reference is made in par. 5 (v) of this section to the 
amounts paid to growers from the wheat pools. 


12. Value of the Wheat Crop.—The estimated value of the wheat crop in each State 
and in Australia during the seasons 1948-49 and 1949-50 is shown below. The values 
are on a gross basis at the principal market in each State and are based upon payments 
made to producers. Pending the finalizing of the accounts of the Australian Wheat 
Board values for 1949-50 are subject to revision. 
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WHEAT FOR GRAIN: VALUE OF CROP(a), 1948-49 AND 1949-50. 











Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.{ Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | A.C.T.| Australia. 
1948-49— ' 
Aggregate vane £ | 37,676,350|25,543,904| 7,172,220[15,948,770|20,783,857| 60,380! 38,699'107,224,180 
Value per acre .. £5/6/7) £8/10/6| S11/16/o| £7/14/7| £7/5/0l8/18/x0\$9/3/11|  £8/10/5 
1949-50-— 
Aggregate value £ | 48,306,460 33, 708,712| 6,688,519 mare 298/22,330,796| 48,750) 54,221|128,797,756 
Value per acre .. £12/0/10) B11 /18/4 11/2/11) £9/6/3| £7/14/4) £8/18/2)£12/3/2) £10/10/5 





(a) Gross value of total crop, including drought relief and also seed used on farm, but excluding value 
of straw. 


13. Production and Disposal of Wheat in Australia.—In the following table details 
are given of the production of wheat and its disposal during each of the cereal years ended 
30th November, 1947 to 1951 in comparison with thé average for the three years ended 
November, 1937 to 1939. The particulars respecting local consumption refer to sales 
actually executed by the Australian Wheat Board, whilst those respecting exports represent 
actual shipments. (For particulars of production and exports from 1860 see graph, p. 974.) 


WHEAT: PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL, AUSTRALIA. 
(’000,000 Bushels.) 


A 
Thre Year ended 30th November— 
Years 

Particulars, Cor 
Nov- 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 

ember, 
|_ 1939: _| 














Opening stocks (including flour as 
wheat) Sie ae a 10.2 | 20.0 | 13.3 26.3 | 19.0] 43.8 
Production = = «+ | 164.7 | 117.3 | 220.1 | 190.7 | 218.2 | 184.2 





Total Available Supplies .. | 174.9 | 137.3 | 233-4 |-217.0 | 237.2 | 228.0 















































Exports— 
Wheat : 75.0] 12.0] 86.9] 82.5] 82.8] 85.9 
Flour as wheat 30.6 | 32.6] 43.0 | 35.7] 36.9] 41.6 
Local Consumption— 
Flour as wheat 30.9 | 33-5 | 33-6 34-5 | 35-5 | 37-6 
Stock feed 9.3 | 22.2] 20.7 22.6 | 23.5 | 27.4 
Seed. . -- | 14.6] 13.8] 12.5 | 12.2} 11.6 ja 10.7 
Breakfast foods and other uses. : (8) 4.2 4.2 4.2 3.0 4.3 
Balance retained on farm Gaipuae 
seed) (c) 4-7 3.9 4-2] 4-7 4.0 
Closing stocks (including flour as 
wheat) " 14.5 13.3 26.3 19.0} 43.8 19.4 
Total Disposals .. «- | 174.9 | 136.3 | 231.1 | 214.9 | 241.8 | 230.9 
Excess (4+-) or Deficiency (—) of | | 
Disposals in respect of Available 
Supplies (d) : —1.0 | —2.3 | —2.1 | +4.6 | +2.9 
(a) Subject to revision. (6) Included with flour (local! consumption.) (ce) Included with 


stock feed. (a) Includes allowance for unrecorded movements in stocks, gain or loss in out-turn, etc. 
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14. Consumption of Wheat in Australia—Details of the average Australian con- 
sumption of wheat as flour, for stock feeding and for seed are shown in the following 
table in total and per head of population for the periods of three years ended November, 


1939 and 1950. 
CONSUMPTION GF WHEAT: AUSTRALIA. 


7 
































Average, 1936-37 to Average, 1947-48 to 
1938-39. : 1949-50. 
Particulars. Seer ar 
Per Head of ! Per Head of 
| Total. Popalaton: Total. Papiinticn: 
2 : Sos 2 aCe nee aT Ane Huse | ‘ ek: 
Tons.(a) Ib. Tons.(a) Ib. 
Flour—As flour... af ae 667,400 194.3 745,100 187.8 
mill. bush. bush. mill. bush. bush. 
Flour—Equivalent as Wheat (b) aS 30.9 4.50 34.5 4-35 
Wheat for— 
Stock Feed es 32 & 9.3 1.35 21.9 2.76 
Seed... a ss ang 14.6 2.13 12.2 1.54 
Total as Wheat oe be 54.8 7.98 68.6 8.65 
(@) Ton = 2, 566) ib. — “(6) One ton (2 000 Ib. Jot flour is taken to bee equivalent to 46.3 bushels els of w heat, 


15. Exports of Wheat and Flour.—{i) Quantities. The following table shows parti- 
culars of the exports of wheat and flour and total of both in terms of wheat for each of the 
years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with the average for the five years ended 1938-39. 
For the sake of convenience, flour has been expressed at its equivalent in wheat, 1 ton of 
flour being taken as equal to 46.3 bushels of grain. Wheat and flour have been imported 
to tide over lean seasons on only two occasions since 1900; in 1902-3 the wheat harvest 
was as low as 12,378,000 bushels, and wheat ‘and flour representing 12,468,000 bushels of 
wheat were imported, whilst an equivalent of 7,279,000 bushels was imported in 1914-15 
to supplement the yield of 25 million bushels produced in that season. During the five 
years ended 1949-50 exports in terms of wheat averaged 83,466,000 bushels compared 
with the average of 106,432,000 bushels for the five years ended 1938-39. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR: EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 











Quantity. | Value (£’000.) 
™ | Flour. | 
Year. : 
: —_—_—_——__———_| fotal | w 
' Wheat. AS as Wheat. | Wheat. Fleur. Total. 
As Flour. | Wheat. 
(a 
*000 Tons. 000 "000 | 
bush. |(2,000}b.)} bush. bush. | 


Average, 1934-35 | | 
1938-39 -» | 76,473 a 29,959 | 106,432 | 14,813 | 5,058 | 19,871 


1945-46... .. | 12,484 | 518,876 | 24,024 | 36,508 6,223 | 11,337 | 17,560 
1946-47.. «+ | 12,176 | 765,008 | 35.424 | 47,600 | 6,338 | 22,535 | 28,873 
1947-48. . -» 60,174 | 784,370 | 36,316 | 96,490 | 52,813 | 31,823 | 84,636 
1948-49. . | 83,030 | 854,780 | 39.576 | 122,606 | 64,705 | 33,721 | 98,426 


1949-50. . 78,426 | 771,109 | 35,702 | 114,128 | 62,173 | 26,333 | 88,506 

















(a) One ton (20,000 tb.) of flour is taken to be equivalent to 46.3 bushels of wheat. 
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(ii) Destination. (a) Wheat. The following table shows the exports of wheat to 
various countries for cach of the five years ended 1949-50, and the average for the five 
years ended 1938-39. 


WHEAT: EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 Bushels). 











Average, y 
Country to whieh Exported. TOSS35 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
1938-39. 
fe ; 

United Kingdom .. -. 45,195 a3 a 17,226 | 34,523 9435 
India eS a2 oh 7,002 9,123 6,692 21,336 16,939 | 35.254 
New Zealand we 1,537 9°44 45332 4,401 75395 52759 
Union of South Africa és 602 | 286 38 5 1,623 2,242 
Other British Countries igs 3,985 | 993 1,105 ; 4,9CO 4,885 2.435 
Egypt .. see a 503 des I 509! 8,510 6.511 
Finland .. a ibe iy tee Pa ae Ba ce gs 3 1,337 
Japan... ok ae 6.471 oh ee sc 1,843 6,885 
Netherlands i tenet 760 oN ney 402 352 1,339 

Persia (Tran) ane oe ' 23; 2,260 1,02 
Spain ie a5 avee 240 és rn be 1,655 

Sweden .. sent ae fs ory 556 746 7,02 
ther Foreign Countries ai 15,512 1,138 8 10,816 3:954 3.525 

' \ 
; | 

Total es ne 76,473 12,484 12,176 | 60,174 | 83,030 ' 78,426 








(b) Flour. The following table shows the exports of flour to various countries for 
cach of the five years ended 1949-50, and the average for the five years ended 1938-39 :— 


FLOUR: EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 
(Tons of 2,000 Ib.) 























| Average, | 

Country to which Exported. post 3s | 1945-46. | 1946-37 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949~30. 

| 1938-39. | | ; 
United Kingdom .. .. '142,912 | 3.267 | 99,054 °° 56,366 233,544 | 35-236 
Ceylon... ae 2.) 16,015 l 152,040 | T7I,IQI | 190,104 187,932 | 131,348 
Hong Kong a .. | 44,966 | 28,231 | 33,050 21,988 9,820 | 90,699 
India oi xe .. | 2,732 , 95,115 | 49,581 , 58,922 71.778 | 188,358 
Malaya (British) .. | 63,309 i 117,749 | 194,036 ! 136,255 100,22 77,831 
Mauritius be .. | 54,960 | 22.960 | #, 243 | 46,307 19.922 | 33,204 
Singapore --' (a) | wary | 4,322 14,936 | 27,345 
Sudan Anglo-Egy ptian +e 1 4,060 i = se 28 5,446 | 15,214 
Other British Countries -.. | 5,623 ' 68,562 | 59,371 b 120,566 67,178 | 32,987 
Egypt... +. 1 24,284 149 | 37,545 | 85,841, 42,869 | 53,759 
Japan. ee chs 722 + 1,578 4,409 1,887 124 | 18,649 
Siam ; we | 3,175! a | 3,249 | 12,068 
Other Foreign Countries .. '283.415 | 29,216 | 73.718 | 61,725 97;959 | 60,411 
ae Ales SN SCS SAIS ee Ny) ee 

+ \ 
Total be -- | 647,073 | 518,876 ar 784,370 854,780 | 771,109 
: | 
(a) Included with Malaya (British). (b) Includes 57,620 tons, Palestine. 


16. Stocks of Wheat and Flour.—Stocks of wheat and flour held by each State at 
30th November in each year 1939 and 1946 to 1950, and the total in terms of wheat, are 
shown in the following table. The source of these data is the Australian Wheat Board, 
but, in order to maintain comparability with pre-war figures, adjustments have been made 
where possible to allow for stocks estimated to be held by merchants, bakers and farmers. 
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WHEAT AND FLOUR: STOCKS AT 30th NOVEMBER. (a) 
goth November— | N.S.W. | Vie. | Q'land. | 8. Aust, | w. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 
WueEat (BUSHELS). 
7 
1939 on ++ | 5,059,320 | 3,435,783 304,199 | 5,139,508 | 2,114,766 | 162,251 | 16,215,827 
1946 or +. |10,§10,000 | 1,994,000 751,000 940,000 884,000 | 62,000 | 15,241,000 
1947 on - | 3,571,000 | 3,735,c00 372,000 1,715,000 766,000 , 217,000 8,376,000 
1948 re » ]13,102,000 | 3,227,000 | 1,273,000 ; 3,890,000 583,000 | 386,000 | 22,461,000 
1949 6,656.000 | 4,034,000 838,000 | 1,490,000 | 1,642,000 110,000 | 14,770,000 
1950 15,650,000 |10,943,000 | 1,614,000 } 6,360,000 | 5,143,000 170,000 | 39,880,000 
Fiovur (Tons OF 2,000 LB.). 
I 
1939 . +. 34,875 27,350 : 5,292 21,479 8,592 1,695 99,283 
1946 ee ee 28,000 35,997 5,521 20,000 15,287 726 105,53% 
1947 . 3% 30,244 47,242 4,00X 9,400 15,132 1,089 107,108 
1948 ee o% 20,505 24,609 ! 5,637 17,000 15,163 117 83,031 
1949 . } 26,082 19,407 + 3,978 16,700 24,107 443 90,717 
1950 + 26,462 35,720 55755 6,450 8,925 1,120 84,432 
ToTaL IN TERMS OF WHEAT (BUSHELS). 
7 

1939 6,674,033 | 4,702,088 549,219 | 6,133,986 | 2,512,576 240,728 | 20,812,630 
1946 ce 11,806,400 | 3,660,661 | 1,006,622 | 1,866,000 | 1,591,788 95,614 | 20,027,085 
1947 2,971,297 | 5,922,305 557,246 | 2,150,220 | 1,466,611 267,421 | 13,335,100 
1948 14,051,381 | 4,366,397 | 1,533,993 | 4,677,100 } 1,285,047 391,417 | 26,305,335 
1949 7,863,597 | 4,932,544 | 1,022,181 | 2,263,210 | 2,758,154 130,511 | 18,970,197 
1950 16,875,191 |12,596,836 | 1,880,457 | 6,658,635 | 5,556,227 | 221,856 | 43,789,202 











(a) One ton of flour is treated as equivalent to 46.3 bushels of wheat. 


17. Flour Milling.—Particulars of the grain-milling industry are given in some detail 
in Chapter XXIV.—Manufacturing Industry. The following table suumarizes the 
operations of flour mills in Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1045-46 to 1949-50. 


OPERATIONS OF FLOUR MILLS: AUSTRALIA. - 


‘ , i 











' ; ! : 
Particulars. Unit. i 1938-39. , 1945-46. 1946-47 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 
aes | | : ree ae 
| } : | 
Number of mills .. No. ; 172 - 170 1 172 - 167: 164 | 161 
No. of persons em- : : ; ; ; 
ployed » | 39783 | 4,099 | 45442 | 4,623 | 4,768 | 4,541 
Wheat milled  .. | 000 bus.' 66,999 - 63,416 | 73,780 76,927 |; 83,387 | 73,066 
Output of Flour(a) » tons | 1,373: 1,219 1,q90' 1,555 1,635 1 1,504 
» »» Bran ., oo | 289 238 | 288 308 319 273 
» 9 Pollard » 9 | 284 256 a 326 355 317 











(2) Includes wheatmea} for baking. 


18. Bulk Handling of Wheat in Australia.—(i) Development of the Bulk Handling 
System. Methods of handling wheat in bulk have been discussed in Australia since the 
first exportable surpluses were produced, but no positive action was taken to implement 
any scheme until serious losses from vermin and weevils occurred in wheat which had been 
stacked during the 1914-18 War, when the bumper harvest of 1915, combined with the 
restriction on export movements, created serious storage difficulties. 


Recommendations by many of the earlier investigators that some system of bulk 
handling be introduced were received with apathy on the part of most growers and met 
with so much determined opposition from millers, grain merchants and railway authorities 
that it was not until 1917 that the gravity of the storage situation led to the appointment 
by the Commonwealth Government of the Wheat Storage Commission. After extensive 
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investigations, the Commission made certain recommendations which were incorporated 
in the Wheat Storage Act 1917, under which the Commonwealth Government made 
available the sum of almost £3,000,000 to finance State installation of bulk handling 
facilities. In New South Wales legislative action to inaugurate the system had been 
taken in 1916, but it was not until the 1920-21 season that the scheme became operative. 
Western Australia made studies of the system in operation in New South Wales, and 
evolved a system of horizontal storage as contrasted to vertical storage, and introduced 
this system in 1935. Victoria, having had the benefit of the New South Wales and 
Western Australian experience, introduced in the 1938-39 season a system combining 
the best features of both. South Australia, owing to the distribution of its wheatlands, 
and the relatively short hauls to the seaboard which can be economically effected by 
motor transport, decided that the establishment of bulk handling methods was 
unwarranted, while Queensland, because of similar conditions, and the small wheat 
producing State of Tasmania have not found bulk handling necessary. 

(ii) Advantages and Disadvantages of the Bulk Handling System. Although the 
optimistic estimates of cost reductions envisaged by the early proponents of the scheme 
have not been realized, there is no doubt that considerable saving of time and money 
has occurred as a result of the installation of bulk handling systems. Briefly, the main 
advantages are :— 

(a) Reduction of handling costs at farms, sidings and terminals. These savings 
have been made in the costs of the bags and their sewing and labour 
costs in stacking. At the terminals, the mechanical loading of ships 
has resulted in considerable saving in time, thus speeding up the turn- 
around and reducing the usual costs of shipping. 

(b) Reduction in the deterioration of long standing stacks of bagged wheat. 

(c) Protection of grain from mice, weevils, climatic conditions and leakage. 


There are, of course, disadvantages, but there appears no doubt that the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages, and, in fact, the more serious of the disadvantages can be 
overcome by positive action on the part of the authorities controlling the system. The 
main disadvantages of the New South Wales and Victorian systems are :— 

(a) Heavy initial capital cost in erection of silos and terminals and construction 
of bulk waggons for transporting the bulk wheat. 

(6) The system tends to choke in flush seasons or through deferment of sales by 
growers. It cannot hope to provide all the storage space required in 
flush years. 

(c) In years of short crops, wheat receipts may fall short of silo capacity, which 
involves a loss on operating costs, 

These disadvantages have been minimized in the Western Australian system because 
of its relatively low cost and flexibility. 

(iii) General Description of the Bulk Handling System. Silos or elevators are erected 
at railway sidings in districts where the wheat harvest has been shown to be sufficiently 
heavy to warrant their installation. In New South Wales and Victoria, these silos are 
generally concrete and steel vertical storage bins, with mechanical loading devices which, 
in some cases, incorporate weighing machinery to check the wheat out as well as into the 
silo. In Western Australia, the silos are horizontal storage bins made of wood and cor- 
rugated iron, which are demountable, and the loading machinery is of a portable type. 

At the terminals, the construction is generally of steel and concrete with loading 
booms which permit the wheat to be poured directly into the ships’ holds, where it is 
subsequently ‘“ trimmed ” either by a special wheat trimming machine or by hand. 

Bulk wheat exports are effected by the following methods :— 

(a) Discharge from orthodox terminal elevators at Sydney and Newcastle (New 
South Wales), Geelong (Victoria) and Bunbury and Fremantle (Western 
Australia) and from provisional] installations at Geraldton (Western 
Australia). 

(6) Transfer from bulk trucks to ships without going through terminal elevators, 
as at Geraldton. 

(c) De-sacking into ships’ holds at South Australian ports. 
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In addition to full cargoes, exports of bagged wheat comprise parcels in liners and 
quantities used under shipping rules for topping-up bulk cargoes. 


(iv) Bull Handling in the States. A brief history of the inauguration of bulk handling 
and particulars of the operation and projected extensions of the system in the three 
States concerned are set out below :— 


(a) New South Wales. The Grain Elevator Act was passed on 16th August, 1916, 
but owing to war-time conditions and financial obstacles, progress was delayed. However, 
finance was obtained from the Commonwealth under the terms of the Wheat Storage Act 
1917, and the work commenced in that year. The initial plans provided for 70 country 
silos with capacities ranging from 50,000 to 500,0co bushels with a total of 15.4 million 
bushels, and a terminal elevator at Sydney with a capacity of 6,509,000 bushels. Con- 
struction of North and North-western silos and the Newcastle terminal was deferred, 
and the short crops of the early ’twenties did little to boost the system. Progress was 
slow until 1925 when the system experienced its first good season, and Government 
approval] for the construction of more silos was given. In 1929, a further programme 
of expansion was commenced, but it was not until after the profitable operations arising 
from the heavy crop of 1932-33 that the expansion became more rapid. Between 1927 
and 1936, 102 country plants were added to the system, the terminal at Sydney was 
enlarged and a terminal erected at Newcastle. At present, there are 180 elevators 
situated at the more important wheat receiving stations throughout the State, with a 
storage capacity of 24,478,000 bushels, as well as terminal elevators at Sydney and 
Newcastle, which have a receiving capacity per day of 6,000 tons and 2,000 tons 
respectively. 


Work is proceeding on additions to country silos and the extension to the Newcastle 
terminal. In addition, four wheat storage sub-terminals at Junec, Temora, Parkes and 
Werris Creek are being erected to overcome the shortage of sacks and the immediate 
difficulties involved in constructing permanent silos at country centres. Work is also 
proceeding on the erection of about 60 temporary country bulkheads, storing about 
t00,000 bushels each. 


The following table illustrates the development of the bulk handling system in New 
South Wales from its inception in 1920-21 :— ‘ : 


GRAIN ELEVATORS : WHEAT RECEIVED, NEW SOUTH WALES. 





y 


Elevators in Wheat Received. 



























Country Districts. | storage ; 
capacity of ; Proportion 
Elevators In ; eee 
Season. : | available . | Terminal | R TOP 
in Country ; In Country | Elevators Total eceived 
Available.' Used. Districts. ' Elevators. from a Blew 
(a) | Non-Silo flevators. 
‘ Stations. ; 
= ge tale | 
No. No. _' Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. % 
1920-21 “i 28 28 | 5,450,000 , 1,941,694 | . 1,947,694 | 3.5 
1925-26 ie 62 62 | 13,500,000 8,295,148 | 841,185 | 9,136,333 ! 27.0 
1930-31 i 99 99 ; 016,373,000 » 22,948,116 724,972 | 23,673,088 35.9 
1935-36 - 158 156 | 21,773,000 , 24,811,726 295,897 | 25,107,623. 51.4 
1940-41 er 175) 159 | 23,548,000 ; 11,453,207 7,140 | 11,460,347) 47.9 
1945-46 ae 180 ' 178 | 24,478,000 "25,825,915 | 25,825,915 41.3 
1940-47 igs 180 _ 90 } 24,478,000 b 5,835,923 + b 5,835,923 37.2 
1947-48 =» de) 181 (e) 181 |¢24,578,000 | 43,029,765 272,202 | 43,301,967 45.5 
1948-49 an 180 180 | 24,478,000 36,103,108 rf 36,103,108 \ 55.8 
1949-50 ae 180 | 180 | 24,478,000 40,208,521 | 88,164 | 40,296,685 ; 49.2 
| 1 ' 
(a) At one filling. (b) New South Wales wheat only. In addition, 5,377,386 bushels of Victorian 


wheat were handled through the country system. (c) Includes one leased silo not part of the system 
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(8) Victoria, Although the recommendations of a Royal Commission were embodied 
in an enabling bill in 1916 it failed to pass, and despite great damage to war-stored grain 
from niice and weevils, no action was taken on the offer of Commonwealth aid in 1917. 
In 1922+23 a further attempt to establish the system failed. It appeared that a start 
would be made in 1925 when New South Wales had its first good crop since the inception 
of the bulk handling system, but subsequent experience in that State discouraged further 
action in Victoria. However, the severe depression of the early ’thirties, combined with 
the recurrent mouse plagues and the reduction in freight on bulk wheat gave rise to 
increasingly urgent demands from farmers for the installation of bulk handling facilities, 
and eventually other groups lent their weight in support. The Grain Elevators Board 
was constituted on ist February, 1935, under the provision of the Grain Elevators Act 
1934. The first group of elevators, comprising 48 country elevators and the Geelong 
terminal elevator commenced operations in 1938-39, when 10,782,190 bushels were 
handled. The construction of the balance of the elevators, as planned in the initial 
scheme, proceeded from year to year, until completed in the 1944-45 season. 


In addition to the elevators erected by the Board, arrangements were made for the 
leasing of nine existing elevators owned by flour millers at country mills. These elevators 
are operated by the Board as part of the clevator system. 


Amendments to the Grain Elevators Acts were passed in 1950 to permit the con- 
struction of elevators at a number of stations not yet provided with bulk handling 
facilities, and to erect additional bins at stations where the existing storage capacity is 
inadequate. The shortage of essential construction materials and labour has prevented 
a commencement of this new work. 


Temporary means of extending bulk handling facilities have been adopted pending 
these extensions and owing to cornsack difficulties. Arrangements are in hand for the 
construction by the Australian Wheat Board of temporary bulkheads at approximately 
50 stations for the 1951-52 season. 


. 


The following table sets out the development of the bu!k handling system in Victoria 
for a series of years from 1939-40. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS : WHEAT RECEIVED, VICTORIA. 























| ; 
Elevators. | Terminal. Proportion 
Wheat, Saab 
Season. Capacity | Capacity Received. enon in 
Number. Aline ! Number. Alte: Elevators. 
| 
*000 Bush. | 000 Bush. | ’ooo Bush. 
1939-40... 48 5,385 | 1; 2,250 10,784 23.9 
1945-46. 138 14,159 | I | 4,100 19,231 64.9 
1940-47. 138 14,159 | I, 4,100 359774 73-1 
1947-45. 138 14,159 | 2} 4,100 34,948 | 74-4 
1948-49... 138 14,159 I 4,100 38,739 79-0 
1949-50... 138 14,159 TY} 4,100 45,341 78.9 




















(c) Western Australia. In 1920, a company known as the Western Australian 
Grain Growers Co-operative Elevators Ltd. was formed for the purpose of operating 
bulk handling of wheat, but the company did only exploratory work and was wound up. 


Having observed New South Wales experience with vertical storage in concrete 
silos, Westralian Farmers Co-operative Ltd., in 1929, evolved a new method of horizontal 
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storage, using siniple structures of timber and galvanized iron. Siniple structures for 
storage are quite adequate, owing to stable weather conditions and small liability to 
rain damage. Further, the method of construction allows easy dismantling, movement, 
and re-erection of bins in areas where they are more urgently required. In 1933, joint 
action by the Trustees of the Wheat Pool and Westralian Farmers’ Co-operative Ltd. 
led to the registration of Co-operative Bulk Handling Ltd. on 5th April, 1933. The new 
company took over existing plants and leases and a Deed of Trust dated 24th October, 
1933, was entered into between the company and a trustee appointed to represent all 
growers who put wheat through the system, whereby, after the company had completed 
its building programme of capital expenditure and the liabilities of the company were 
paid off, the management and contro] of the business uf the company would be handed 
over to grower users. This was effected under the provisions of the State Bulk Handling 
Act, which was proclaimed on ist February, 1936. In 1943, the building programnie of 
the company having been completed so far as it was then considered necessary, the 
management and control of the company were handed over to the growers in accordance 
with the Deed of Trust. Subject to the provision of the Bulk Handling Act, the company 
is granted the sole right until 31st December, 1955, of receiving wheat in bulk at railway 
stations and sidings where the company has installations. 


In addition to the 234 sidings equipped for bulk handling, the company operates at 
Geraldton a shipping gallery and conveyor belt, both of which are owned by the State 
Government, and a silo at Fremantle which had been erected by the Australian Wheat 
Board during the war for the fumigation of export wheat. Albany has not yet any ter- 
minal facilities, and wheat from that district is shipped through Bunbury, where the 
storage capacity is 8,o00 tons. 


Owing to the nature of the system in use in Western Australia, particulars of the 
capacity comparable with those published for New South Wales and Victoria do not 
exist. The table below sets out the number of sidings equipped for bulk handling, receipts 
of bulk wheat and the proportion of the marketable harvest represented by the receivals 
for the seasons indicated. 


BULK WHEAT HANDLED: WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 














Total Receivals as a 
Scason. Sidings Total Bulk Proportion of 
Equipped (a) Receivals. ee 
No. Bushels. % 
1931-32 ree ifs os Ses 5 1,265,000 3.4 
1936~37 es as ae a 102 10,376,000 58.3 
1941-42 as ane ar a 232 33,304,000 |(b) 97.8 
1946-47 a's as oe os 234 20,204,000 |(b) 99.0 
1947-48 hes ih exe ia 234 30,903,133 99.0 
1948-49 ee axe ne aa 234 32,815,119 |(c) 100.0 
1949-50 re oe we _ 234 34,565,140 {(c) 100.0 





(@) These figures do not include four bins in Lakes District erected in 1940, a fifth point at Ravens- 
thorpe equipped for the 1947-48 season, and two installations in East and West Yorkrakine built in 
1949. These points are removed from the railway and wheat received is transported by road to the rail 
or direct to the port. They do not include six points at which wheat is directly loaded into railway 
wagons. (0) Quantities affected by war-time restrictions and difficulties. {c) In 1948, the 
Wheat Stabilization Act passed by the Western Australian Parliament as complementary legislation to 
the Federal Act provided for all bagged wheat to be treated. This is done by the company paying the 
grower the value of the bag when received and issuing hin a bulk wheat receipt. 
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19. World Area and Production of Wheat.—The details in the following table of 
the world area and production of wheat by countries and continents have been compiled 
from official sources so far as they are available, but more particularly from the records 
published by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, and the 
United States Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. © The harvests shown for countries 
in the Northern Hemisphere are those garnered during the period March to October 
whilst those for the Southern Hemisphere cover the period November to February 
following. 


WHEAT: AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

























































































Area.(a) Production. Yield per acre. 
Continent 
and Average— Average— Average— 
Country. as ~~—-| I949. cone cere 1949. alas 1949. 
a a 1930~ | 1935- 
1930-34. | 1935-39. 1930-34. | 1935-39. 1934. | 1939. 
*900 "000 ‘000 ‘000 *o00 000 
acres, acres. acres. bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bus. | bus. | bus. 
North America— 
Canada es 25,682 25,595 27,541| 348,560} 312,399! 367.406] 13.6} 32.2; 13.3 
Mexico on 1,237) 1,244 1,310] 14,364 14,282 17,269) 11.6) 41.5} 13.2 
United States 54,193 57,293 76,75%| 732,527} 758,623] 1,146,463) 33.5) 13-2] 14.9 
Total (d) .. 81,150 84,150] 105,650] 1,096,000] 1,086,000] 1,532,000] 13.5| 12.9) 14.5 
Europe— 
Austria bs 535] (e) 616 550) . 12,626)(e) 315,117, 14,000] 23.6)(¢€)24.5] 25.5 
Belgium ane 384 402) 420) 14,726; 16,250] 21,890} 38.3| 40.2) 52.1 
Bulgaria Se 3,078 3,080 (d) 52,864 64,228 (d) 17.2] 20.9} (d) 
Czechoslovakia 2,129|(c) 2,220 2,075 53,097/(€) 59,090 57,000] 25.2/(€)26.6{ 27.5 
Denmark... 259 316; 205) T1,I31 14,358 10,950] 43-0l 45.4} 53.4 
France tke 13,280} (c) 12,724 11,120] 305,3%8/(¢) 292,568} 295,000] 23.0/(c)23.0) 26.5 
Germany .. 5,320] (¢) 5,074 3:437| 170,212\(c) 176,654) 124,853| 32.1|(¢)34.8) 36.3 - 
Greece an 1,612 2,150 1,849 18,414 30,205 28,094} 8.4] 14.0] 15.2 
Hungary... 3,943 4,091 3,506]  76,506/(¢) 91,210) (da) 19.4\(c)22.3{ (d) 
Treland ae 43 225 375 1,698] 7,689) 14,560} 39.5] 34.21 38.8 
Italy oe 12,089 12,635 22,100} 252,604 279,519{ 265,000; 20.9{ 22.1; 21.9 
Netherlands .. 267 338 256 11,802 15,200] 15,627] 44.2] 45.0} 61.0 
Poland oe 43280 45303 3,571 74,267 775245 65,439) 17.4) 18.0) 18.3 
Portugal oc 1,322 1,227 1,717 18,359! 16,066! 15,109} 14.0) 13.12 8.8 
Rumania... 75703 9,053 (d) 103,447| _ 140,816 (d) 13.4] 15.6] (ad) 
Spain ae 11,236 10,220) 9,800} 1§8,081!{e}113,905{ 110,000] 4.1((e)tx.1/ rx.2 
Sweden we 697' 740 761 23,214 26,353 26,050} 33.3] 35-6) 34.2 
United King- 
dom ‘si 1,522 1,843 1,964 51,176 62,361 79,856} 33.6} 33.8) 40.7 
Yugoslavia .. 5,098 51349 4,411 79,494, 96,750] 92,445} 15.6) 18.11 21,0 
Total (3) 68,930] 1,516,000; 1,632,000] 1,485,000] 19.9/ 20.8] 21.5 
U.S.S.R. (ob). 103,000|(€) 860,448] 1,050,000| 1,140,000] 10.0] 10.6] 10.7 
Africa-— 
Algerta ya 3,893 4184 3,700 32,571 35,201 39,000) 8. 8.4) 10.5 
Egy pt os 1,560 1,464 1,471 43,128! 45,848) 45,000} 27. 31.3) 30.6 
French Morocco 2,887, 3,254 2,475 29,509 23,198 21,500] 10. 7.1 8.7 
Tunisia ae 1,995 7,901 2,095, 12,956 14,965 20,095, 6. 7.9 9.6 
Union of South 
Africa (f) .. 1,516 1,926 2,694 12,301 16,259 14,340] 8. 8.4 5-3 
Total (6) 12,630 13,720, 14,550) 135,000; 142,000) 155,000; 10.7/ 19.3} 10.7 











See footnotes on next page. 
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WHEAT: AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE IN VARIOUS 






















































































COUNTRIES—continued. 
| ; 

Area.(a) . Production. Yield per sere. 
or Average— : { Average— ‘ ' Average— 
Country. eee eee + 1949. - my cee a 194 | 1949. 

‘ ‘ Se 
1930-34. | 1935-39. 1930-34. | 1935-39. | pete ee 
000 =| «7000 =| «000. | 'ooo =! ‘ooo =. ’o00. | ; 
acres, acres. | acres. bushels. ' bushels. | bushels. ; bus. ; bus. { bus. 
Asia— : : ‘ 
China .- | (c) 49,206; (c) 48,120 52,717/(¢) 820,624 '(c) 715,536, 825,000'(€)16.7.(c)14.9] 15.6 
Korea ‘ 809 832! (dy 9,048 10,240 = (4) 11.2) 12.3} (d) 
India . 335340; 34,492! 31,989] 353,593] 370,660) 355,302] 0.7] ro.5| a1.1 
Japan ee ¥,356) 1,738: 1,680 36,806) 50,133 39,279] 27-1/ 28.8 23.4 
Manchuria .. 3,301 2,903 1,384 40,770 35,200 (d} 12,4) 12.1] (d) 
Syria and j 
Lebanon .. 1,245 1,363{ 2,473 14,638 19,485 21,470, Ir.8) 14.3 8.7 
Turkey <3 7,023 8,9521 9,150} 94,796} 135,690! 95,000] 13-5! 15-2] 10.4 
: j i 2 
| 
Total(d) 102,300) 105,900) 108.450} 1,456,000 1,442,000) 1,475,000; 14.2 13.6: 13.6 
i : ' t \ , ! 
South America— ' | 
Argentina .. 17,709 15,834, 12,500] 243,932, 221,769; 210,000] 13.8} 14.0] 16.8 
Chile ave 1,763 1,963) 2,062 27,355 35,562 33,246) 15.5] 6.1; 16.1 
Uruguay os 1,055 saan 1,200 9,876: 13,256 14,000} 9.4; II.0) 11.7 
Total (d) .. 21,800 20,500! 17,550| 295,000] 280,000| 275,000) 13.5. 13.7) 15.7 
eae comer Coie Sano ah 
Oceania— : | H ! 1 i 
Australia... 15,223 12,980; 12,240| 185,773, 154,325, 218,221) 12.2) 11.9; 17.8 
New Zealand ‘ 266! 221) 130} 8,037 7,529 4,700| 30.2} 32.3| 36.2 
—-—, a aS i——| 
Tota(b) .. 15,489) 13,201 12,370 193,810! 161,454) 222,921| 12.5! 12.2, 18.0 
Ee ee ee oa a ey a eee ee | ea oe (ear eee 
j | | 
World Total(d) g95,2r3 414,703! 430,500, 5,553,000, 5,810,000, 6,245,000, 14.0, 14.0 14.5 
sis i Mpc a a at NA | 
Totals— | | 
Northern 
go usphere(?) 356,507 378,866; 397,886 5,052,164| 5,351,186) 5,732,739, 47 14.11 14.4 
Southern i 
Hemisphere(b) 38,706 35,837 2,614) §01,836) 458,814; 512,261! 13.0) 12.8] 15.7 





' | | ms 


Mors Rotaley 395,213] 474,703) 430,500] 5,553,000} 5,810,000] 6,245,000! 14.0{ 14.0, 14.5 




















(a) The figures of areas are, as far as possible, those of areas harvested. (0) Estimated total 
including the area and production of countries whose particulars are not shown scparately. (c) Average 
of less than five years. (a2) Not available. (e) Production estimates for the U.S.S.R. for 
the years 1933 and 1034 have been reduced 15 per cent. to take account of heavy harvesting lcsses, 
(f) Excludes native cultivation. 


20. Exports—Principal Countries—The following table shows the net quantities of 
wheat exported from the chief exporting countries for the period 1934~38 and the years 
1948 and 1949 according to statistics recently published by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, and the United States Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. 


While Australia’s production of wheat ranges between 2 and 4 per cent. of the world’s 
total, its exports account for a much higher proportion of thetotal quantities shipped. 
During the five years 1934-38 Australia’s share of world wheat exports was almost 20 
per cent., but in 1949 the proportion fell to 13 per cent., although the actual quantity 
shipped was somewhat greater. ' 
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WHEAT (a) : NET EXPORTS, PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES.(6) 















































Average, 1934-38. 1948. 1949. 
: Seay, sos 
i 7 
Exporting Country. j | Propor- Propor- Propor- 
;Quantity.. YON OF | Qnantity.| HOR Of | Quantity.| ton of 
- | Total. Total. Total. 
* —_ _ , "000 % | *000 oF *000 % 
i bushels. ' bushels. -| bushels. 

‘Canada .. = ++ [175,403 32.74 {186,636 | 19.83 {252,505 | 27.88 
Argentina ee ++ | 122,739; 22.91 | 80,434 8.54 } 67,970 7.50 
Australia. . exe my 102,406 | 19.11 | 128,064 | 18.61 | 116,986 | 12.91 
U.S.S.R. (Russia) .. -» | 24,363 , 4.55 | 42,989 4-57 | 51.440 5.68 
United States of America .. ; 22,547 | 4-21 | 493,932 | 52.47 {402,503 | 44.44 
All Other oe -. 88,333 \ 16.48 9,226 0.98 | 14,378 1.59 

Total 3 -. | 535,791 | 100.00 | 941,281 | 100.00 | 905,872 | 100.00 
World Production (mil. bush.) 6,058 6,410 6,245 
Proportion of Australia’s Pro- % % % 

duction to World Pro- H } 
duction oe | 2.55 | 2.98 3.49 
(a) Includes flour expressed in terms of wheat. (6) In some instances the average for 1934~38 is 


not strictly comparable with the later years shown, owing to changes of frontiers. 


21. Imports—Principal Countries.—The net quantities of wheat and flour (expressed 
in terms of wheat) imported into the principal countries for the periods indicated are 
shown in the following table :— 


WHEAT (a): NET JMPORTS, PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES.(6) 












































Average 1934-38. 1948. 1949. 
| Propor- Propor- Propor- 
daa acid Quantity.| YOM °F | Quantity.| HOmef | Quantity.| tion of 
‘ ' Total. | Total. Total. 
7000 | 6% | *OD0 |) & 000 %, 
bushels. | bushels. ' bushels. 
United Kingdom .. .. | 201,098 | 38.95 | 197,806 | 22.04 | 207,513 | 23.96 
Belgium(c) es es 39,262 | 7.61 | 29,126 3-24 | 24,256 2.80 
Brazil .. ee -- | 36,373 7-05 | 31,206 3.48 | 36,045 4.16 
China (qd) oe -- | 27,932 5-41 783 0.09 we aa 
Netherlands ao .. | 21,571, 4-18 | 20,545 3.29 | 18,261 2.11 
Germany.. an -- | 21,545! 4.17 | 136,802 | 15.24 | 101,480; 11.72 
Italy ~ a .- le 18,076 3.50 | 85,898 9.57 | 73,350 8.47 
Switzerland we -. | 16,915 | 3.28 | 15,619 1.74 | 16,277 1.88 
Greece( f) iis .. | 16,422 | 3.18 | 20,370 2.27 | 15,355 1.77 
Austria .. a a 8,921} 1.73} 12,221 | 1.36 | 18,721 2.16 
France .. 2 ++ | 5:424 i 1.05 | 39,422 4-39 | 10,277 1.19 
Ceylon .. os atest, 924: 0.18; 8,396 0.94 7,834 | 0.91 
Mexico .. me Lael | 698 0.13 | 10,137 1.13 3295 1.08 
Spain er ht a (gg) 3 (9g) 11,405 Li27 8,951 | 1.03 
Japan and Korea .. eis (g} (g) 39,256 | 4.37 | 72,814 8.41 
India and Pakistan i (9) (9) 53,986 | 6.02 | 87,790 | 10.14 
All Other me -- , 101,087 | 19.58 , 175,598 | 19.56 | 157,732 |_ 18.21 
Total 1 516,248 ! 100.00 | 897,576 100.00 | 865,951 | 100.00, 
(a) Includes flour expressed in terms of wheat. (6) In some instances the average 1934-38 is 
not strictly compsrable with the later years shown, owing to changes of frontiers. (c) Includes 
Luxembourg. (d) Includes Manchurian ports. (e) Inchides Trieste. (f) Includes Aegean 


Islands. (g) Net exports. 
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§ 5. Oats. 


1. Area, Production and Average Yield.—Oats are usually next in importance to 
wheat amongst the grain crops cultivated in Australia, but while wheat grown for grain 
in 1949-50 accounted for 59.42 per cent., oats grown for grain represented only 8.48 
per cent. of the area of crops. The area, production and average yield per acre of oats 
for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 
and 1949-50 are shown in the following table :-— 


OATS FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 
{ 





















































Season, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust./ Tas. A.C.T, | Australia, 
AREA (’000 AorEs). 
Average, 1929~30 | 
to 1938-39 ie 229 478 | 5 282 369 30 1,393 
1945-46.. oe |, 617 51x 40 370 396 1 I 1,949 
1946-47... *% 558 . 454 | 15 252 425 23 + t 1,728 
1947-48.. - 609 oes si 25 j 309 495 17, . 2,105 
1948-49. . os 378 21 286 532 12! T 1,770 
1949-50. 375 $83 { 2I 261 585 23, 1,748 
Average, 1940-41 to ' } 
1949-50 : 443 520 | 19 306 437 17 I : 1,743 
Propvotton (’000 BusHELs).(a) 
Average, 1929-30 | 1 
to 1938-39 ws 3,578 55750 68} = 2,233 3,973 83 | 4. 16,437 
: t ' 
1945-46.. oe 9,997 7,402 830 3,178 4,081 281 5. 25,774 
1946-47... tT] 2046 | Gsgoe | 79| 2780| 3,656 595 81 15,566 
1947-48.. . 13,674 | 15,38 474 5394 541Z ; 360 3! 40,697 
1948-49... ote 5,779 7,490 419 2,643 | 6,998 262 10 23,601 
1949-50. me 7,016 8,718 338 3,464 7,268 | 5377 | YO} 27,392 
Average, t940~41 10 i 
1949-50 6,077 6,785 324 3,007 | 45739 | 434 7 ; 249373 
1 
AveRacEe Yietp Per Acre (BusHExs).(a) 
{ | | 
Average, 1929-30 | 
to 1938-39 oo 15.66 12.03 12.77 7.91 10.77 | 28.15 22.35 | 11.80 
1945-46. . Ma 16.20 14.47 20.75 8.60 10.30! 20.15 9.2X 13.22 
1946-47.. fice 3.67 14.10 5-09 II.02 8.60 26.24 12.81 9.01 
1947-48... oe 22.45 23.66 18.97 14.47 10.94 | 21.09 6.86 19.33 
1948-49... ee 15.28 13.88 19.68 9.23 13.16 i 22.36 14.14 13.34 
1949-50... 18.72 18.04 16.50 13.25 12.43 | 25.32 28.83 15.67 
Average, 1940-41 to i 
1949-50 bis 13.72 13.06 16.60 9.8m | 10.85 25.43 | 13.57 | 12.26 
1 





(a) 40 Ib. per bushel. 


The principal oat-growing States are New South Wales and Victoria, which produce, 
on the average, more than half the total quantity grown in Australia. Western Australia 
and South Australia also produce considerable quantities, but in Queensland and Tasmania 
the output is small. 


Oats are mainly used in Australia as feed grain. During the ten years ended 1949-50 
the average annual quantity consumed by stock was about 9.8 million bushels, leaving a 
balance of about 5.7 million bushels for seed purposes, about 3 million bushels for oat- 
meal and a small quantity for the production of spirits and for malting. Normally the 
exports of oats are small, but during the three years 1947-48 to 1949-50 heavy shipments, 
aggregating 28.3 million bushels, were made. 
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The smallest average yield per acre ever recorded for Australia was that experienced 
in the abnormally dry season 1944~45, namely, 4.41 bushels, while the largest in the 
last ten years was that of the season 1947-48, amounting to 19.33 bushels per acre, this 
being the highest vield since 1920-21. 


2. Price of Qats—The average wholesale prices in the Melbourne market for oats of 
good milling quality for the years 1teae to 1949-50 in comparison with 1938-39 are 


shown in the following table :— 


OATS: MELBOURNE AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 











(s. d.) 
, | 
Particulars. ; 3938-39. 1945~46, 1946-47. 1947-48, 1948-49. 1949~50, 
| 
Average price ! 
per bushel .. 3 5% 3 11h 4 32 4 6 4 9t 6 54 





3. Value of Oat Crop.—The estimated values of the oat crop for the seasons 1948~49 
and 1949-50 were as follows :— 


OATS: VALUE OF CROP (a), 1948-49 AND 1949-50. 








Particulars, Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Anst.| Tas. | A.C.T. | Australia. 
1948-49-— 
Aggregate value £ |} 1203,990] 1,767,858) 94,213 §63,199}1,753,712 3,020] 2,198} 5,458,190 


Valu pags acre .. £3/3/8 £3/7/6| £2/8/7| £1/19/4) £3/5/11 ep ifiolee/x8/o1 £3/1/8 
1949 

Ricrevate value £ |2 133,960] 2,739,002] 109,708} 1,028,322}2,040,330 +790) 3,304] 8,254,416 

Vaiue per acre .. {£5/13/11 £5/13/4| £5/7/3 £3/18/8) £3/9/10 £8) 15/2 £9/:11/o) £4/14/6 





{a) Exciudes the value of straw. 


4. Imports end Exports.—The production of oats in Australia is sufficient to admit 
of a regular, though usually small, export trade. The quantities and values of oats 
imported into and exported from Australia during the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared 
with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 are shown hereunder :— 


OATS : IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, inibblad os 











Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. Ey eed : 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Sep A Bushels. £ Bushels. £ Bushels. £ 


Average, 1934-35 to | 
1938-39 .. ' 7,723 1,639 | 286,360) 36,458] 278,637] 34,819 
1945-46... .- 'E,237,085 | 251,878 429,163) 112,931|— 801,922|— 138,947 








1946-47... oa 85 | 25 | 106,645| 27,934| 106,560) 27,909 
1947-48 .. Pree 177 | 61 | 6,803,427) 3,945,807{ 6,803,250! 3,945,746 
1948-49. + 278 140 {14,853,777} 0,160,586|14,853,499| 6,160,446 
1949-50) ee 797 462 | 5,625,560, 2,393,566] 6,624,763} 2.393.104 





NotTe.—Minus sign (—) denotes net imports. 
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The quantity of oats imported into Australia is usually not very large, although ip 
1945-46 imports exceeded exports by 801,922 bushels. Canada was the chief supplier. 
The previous year when imports exceeded exports was in 1927-28 (by 460,581 bushels): 
when New Zealand was the main supplier. In 1949-50 the principal countries of des- 
tination of the exports were Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium, Norway, Sweden and Italy. 


5. Oatmeal, etc.—The production of oatmeal amounted in 1949-50 to 420,344 cwt., 
equivalent to about 2,400,000 bushels of oats, or about 10.2 per cent. of the total produc- 
tion, Prior to the 1939-45 War the exports of oatmeal were small, but in recent years a 
considerable export trade has developed and in 1949-50 the quantity shipped amounted 
to 167,307 cwt. or 33.7 per cent. of total production. 


6. World Production.—The world’s production of oats for the year 1950, excluding 
that produced in U.S.S.R., as compiled by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, amounted to 3,242 million bushels. This quantity was harvested from 
94 million acres, and represents an average yield of 34.49 bushels per acre. In’ com- 
parison with this average return per acre, that of Australia for the same period (15.67 
bushels) appears very small. Yields in excess of 40 bushels per acre are not uncommon 
and some Huropean countries record averages in excess of 50 bushels per acre. The 
following table shows the world’s production and average yield for the period 1935-39 
and for each of the five years ended 1950. 


OATS: WORLD PRODUCTION. 














Year. Area, Production. ; males = ae 

Million Million 

Acres. Bushels. Bushels, 
Average, 1935-1939 os e ae 139 4,336 {31.26 
1946 .. Os 2 ss ste 129 3,920 30.39 
1947... : os Pal 128 3,672 ' 28.69 
1948(a) ee ce ee ae QI 3,184 34.99 
1949(a) ° = . + + | 93 3,074 33-05 
1950(a) (b) 22 a me ee) O4 | 3,242 (34.40 

1 
(a) Excludes U.S.S-R. ; (6) Preliminary. Subject to revision. 


§ 6. Maize. 


1! States Growing Maize.—Maize is grown for grain chiefly in Queensland and New 
South Wales, the area so cropped in these States during the 1949~50 season being 188,422 
acres, or 97 per cent. of the total for Australia. Of the balance, Victoria contributed 
5,136 acres and Western Australia 20 acres. The climate of Tasmania is generally 
unsuitable for the growing of maize for grain although 10 acres were sown in this State” 
in 1949-50. In the States mentioned the crop is also grown to a greater or lesser extent 
for green fodder, particularly in connexion with the dairying industry. 


2. Area, Production and Average Yield.—Although maize for grain is grown exten- 
sively in other countries, the area sown to maize for grain in Australia has averaged only 
about 258,222 acres during the past decennium. Compared with the previous year, the 
area in 1949-50 increased by 11,633 acres but was considerably less than the comparatively 
large areas of 414,914 and 400,544 acres sown in 1910-11 and 1927-28 respectively. 


The area, production and average yield per acre of maize for grain in each State 
for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938~39 
and 1949-50 are given in the following table, 
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MAIZE FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 
: Goa rae eer aa 


Season, , N.S.W. Victoria. | Qland. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. , A.C.T. | Australia. 
| : | 











AREA (ACRES). 





Average, 1929-30 


| 
to 1938-39 =... | 114,881 | 18,413 | 161,380 i 12 15 Pa 7 294,708 
1945-46... ae 92,416 | 6,809 | 136, 445 ie dk 48 Ir Sa 235,729 
1946-47... ». | 110,038 | 8,107 | 141,487 a 98 6 2] 259,738 
1947-48... sg 86,979 ; 7,968 | 127,703 <s 90 7 I 222,748 
1948-49... + 77,820 | 6,460 | 97,598 3 72 5 . 181,958 
1949-50... ve 72,872 ' 5,136 | 115,550 . 20 10 3 193,591 
Average, 1940~41 
tojrg49-50—.. | 100,047 75773 | 150,325 4 65 7 1 | 258,222 
{ 





Propvction (000 BUSHELS).(a) 





| | 











Average, 1929-30 
to 1938-39 ie 3,072 631 3.525 | te ae ais es 7,228 
1945-46... ne 2,561 308 2,860 m3 ae a ie 5:729 
1946-47... ds 2,507 357 2,943 I : . 5,808 
1947-48... ss 2,356 324 3,487 o I ‘ . 6,168 
1948-49... are 2,476 260 2,451 ae I oe ee 5,188 
1949-50... i 2,408 194 3,393 ae x ‘ . 5,996 

Average, 1940-41 
I . . 6,630 


to 1949-50 25752 304 3,573 | . 








AVERAGE YIELD PER AcBE (BUSHELS).(a) 





Average, 1929-30 





to 1938-39 oie 26.74 I 34.28 21.84 29.84 10.02 oe 8.48 24.53 
ij 

1945-46... ae 27.71 | 45.22 20.96 St 9-75 2.45 ae 24.30 
1946-47... ase 22.78 | 44.02 20.80 aay 7-99 10.17 15.00 22.36 
1947-48... as 27.10 40.66 27.30 Re 7.17 15.71 II.00 27.69 
1948-49. . ea 31.82 ' 40.23 25.12 6.67 6.25 19.20 a 28.51 
1949-50... ee 33.05 | 37.80 29.36 = 22.05 20.50 10.00 30.97 
Average, 1940-41 


tO 1949-50 we 27.49 39.09 |. 23.77 30.63 10.78 IL.22 8.50 25.67 








(a) ‘56 ib. per “pushel. 


The average yield for Australia for the past ten years was 25.67 bushels per acre. 
Among principal producing countries, the United States of America during 1950 averaged 
37.38 bushels, Yugoslavia, 16.87 bushels and Italy, 25.44 bushels. 


3. Price of Maize.—The average wholesale price of maize in the Melbourne market 
is shown in the following table :— 


MAIZB: AVERAGE PRICE, MELBOURNE. 
(Ss a 





Particulars. 


| 
' 








1938-39. 7 1945-46. | 9 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
i 
| 


Average price per 
bushel .. ++ ((a)4 6 8 5 | 8 6 8 6 9 7%] W 5 
1 


(a) Sydney. _ 
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4. Value of Crop.—The values of the crop for the seasons 1948-49 and 1949-50 


were as follows :— 


MAIZE FOR GRAIN: VALUE OF CROP, 1948-49 AND 1949-50. 











oe: 

















| 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | ACT. | Aust. 
ie.) we, Perce et 
' | 
1948-49— | { \ i 
Aggregate value £ 11,302,450, 140,366'1,197,011, 40 2,640,303 
Value per acre : £16/14/9|£21/14/7; £12/3/4. Ss/sa/4 £5/18/3 £8/0/o, £14/10/3 
1949-50— 
Aggregate value £ 11,214,100, 123,467. uapees. ol 151 2,805,774 
Value per acre ‘ £16/13/3) £24, wre &12/14/o! sail s15/o/0 £5/o/o|§r4/9/10 
‘ 





5. Maize Products.——Imports of cornflour into Australia are negligible. 


Exports 


of cornflour, which prior-to the war were very small, increased considerably during the 
war years, the principal country of destination being New Zealand. In 1949-50, 1,986,901 
Ib., valued at £64,214, were exported, compared with an annual average of 36,761 Ib., 
valued at £364, during the five years ended 1938-39. 


figures include some quantities of “‘ cornflour ” 


It should be noted that these 


made from wheat. 


6. Oversea Imports and Exports.—Doetails of the imports and exports of maize for 
the five years ended 1949-50 compared. with the five-yearly average ended 1938-39 are 


shown below. 








MAIZE : IMPORTS AND En AUSTRALIA. 
Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. ye he Oe Sg She: z ee a eS 
' Quantity. {| Value, Quantity. . Value. Quantity. : Value. 
“Bushels. > £ | Bushels. _£ | Bushels. —*£ 
Average, 1934~35 to |! : ; 
1938-39 .- . 20,609! 4,209 1 $7432 8,571 36,823 © 4,362 
1945-46. 14. 140 411 899 397 | 759 
1946-47 © 389 | 871 | 1,468 | 6,147 1,079. 5,276 
1947-48 313 1,036 | 547,536 , 627,565 | 547,223 } 626,529 
1948-49 Gor ' 656 | 126,686 | 105,786 | 126,085 | 105,130 
1949-50 59 | 78 |1201,032 613,604 }1,200,973 | 613,526 
: | \ 


i 





7. World Production.—The following table furnishes particulars of the world’s 
acreage, production and average yield per acre of maize, according to records published 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations :— 


MAIZE: WORLD PRODUCTION. 














Year. Area. Production. mating trea 

Million Million | 

Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
Average, 7935-1939 By Sa 216 4,725 21.88 
1946 .. on os 214 5,209 24.34 
1947 .. 215 4,772 22.20 
1948(a) esa es a ae 208 | 5,929 28.50 
1949(a) os oe a a 208 5.456 26.23 
1950(a) (8) . de es se 208 3228 25.13 








@) Preliminary. Subject to revision. 





(a) Excludes U.S.S.R. 
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The United States of America is the most important maize-producing country in the 
world and during the three years ended 1950 the area sown to maize in that country 
averaged 85.3 million acres or 41.1 per cent. of the world total. During the same period 
production averaged 3,388 million bushels or about 61 per cent. of the world total. About 
81 per cent. of the production is fed to live-stock on farms, Io per cent. is used for human 
food, and approximately 4 per cent. is exported. 


§ 7. Barley. 


1. Area, Production and Average Yield.—(i) Total Crop. The area sown 
to barley for grain oxpanded considerably during the ten years preceding the 1939-45 
War—from 383,000 acres in 1930-31 to 836,000 acres in 1939-40. This increase was 
followed by a decline to 443,000 acres in 1943-44, but the area sown has increased in 
succeeding years and reached the record level of 1,040,000 acres in 1949-50. Victoria 
was originally the principal barley-growing State, but since 1913-14 its place has been 
taken by South Australia which accounted for 65 per cent. of the Australian acreage in 
1949-50. Victoria was next in importance with 25 per cent. leaving a balance of about 
10 per cent. distributed among the other States. The totals here given relate to the areas 
harvested for grain; small areas are sown for hay, but more considerable quantities 
are cut for green forage. These, however, are not included in this section. The area, 
production and average vield per acre of barley for grain in the several States for the years 
1945-46 to 1949-50 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1949-50 
are shown in the following table :— 


BARLEY FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 





























Season. | N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | A.C.T. | Australia. 
AREA (’000 AORES). 
Average, 1929-30 | 
to 1938-39 11 107 8 331 3 7 495 
1945-46 se | 29 134 21 442 66 Z 699 
1946~47 sel 27 138 9 502 66 6 748 
1947-48 . 23 165 17 562 63 9 839 
1948-49 le | 19 196 28 698 . 64 7. 1,012 
1949-50 ete 13 236 25 694 68 4 1,040 
Average, 1940-41 | 7 
to 1949-50. 21} 155 15 477 65 6 . 739 
Propvuction ("000 BUSHELS). (a) 
, 7 
Average, 1929-30 
to 1938-39. 173. 1,976 132 5,774 371 186 z 8.553 
1945-46 os 496 | 1,744 $20 7,566 666 123 2 T1117 
1946-47 re 107 2,322 68 8,424 519 156 a 11,596 
1947-48 ie 519 3.577 433} 15,363 745 219 i 20.856 
1948-49 Ar 322 3,548 622 12,104 981 208 a 17,785 
1949-50 265 4,876 578 12,725 968 131 a 19,543 
Average, 1940-4 7 
to 1949-50... 291 2,476 320 | 8,693 770 142 I 12,693 
AVERAGE YIELD PER AcRE (BUSHELs).(a) 
Average, 1929-30 | ‘ : 
to 1938-39 ws 16.62 18.44 16.67 1 17-29 | 11.89 ; 25.21 18.88 17.29 
1945-46 ae 17.16 13.00 ! 24.70 i 17.12, 10.03 | 18.28 22.42 15.90 
1946-47 ne 4.01 16.82 7.52 16.78 7.88 24..88 es 15.50 
1947-48 ‘ote 22.13 21.78 25.18 27.32 | 11.79 26.79 19.50 24.87 
1948-49 ei 16.91 18.42 22.49 17.35 15.29 28.39 rt 17.58 
1949-50 or 20.64 20.65 23.06 18.34 14.24 30.12 Pas 18.79 
Average, 3940-41 
to 1949-50 13.61 15.97 24.15 18.24 | 11.88 25.61 13.58 17.18 








(a) 50 1b, per bushel. 
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(ii) Bfalling (2-row) and Other (G6-row) Barley. (a) Season 1949-50. In the 
following table details of the area sown to barley of the 2-row or malting variety and 6- 
tow or feed variety, and production therefrom for the season 1949-50 are given by 
States :-— 


BARLEY, MALTING (2-ROW) AND OTHER (6-ROW): AREA AND PRODUCTION, 
































1949-50. 
Particulars. NUS.W. | Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. W-.Aust. Tas. A.C.T. ' Aust. 
AREA (’000 AOcRES.) 
2 : stickies aes ae Ss 
Malting (2-row) 9 212 17, 651 | 34 4, 927° 
Other (6-row) 4 24° 8! 43 34 ee 113 
| Ys ces ; \ 
Total 13 236 | 25 694 68 | 4 | 1,040 
~ { \ i 
PRODUCTION (’000 BUSHELS), 
Malting (2-row) .. 203 | 4,406 390 | 11,976] 475 11g) 117,569 
Other (6-row) ee | 62 470 188 750 493 Ir; 1,974 
1 
Total és | 265 | 4,876 578 | 12,726 968 130 , 119,543 

















Taking Australia as a whole, about 89 per cent. of the area of barley for grain in 
1949-50 wes sown with malting or 2-row barley while the remainder consisted of 6-row, 
or feed varieties. The proportion, however, varied considerably in the several States. The 
disposal of barley during the season 1949-50 was as follows: malt worke, 5,293,979 
bushels; flour and other grain mills, 264,395 bushels; distilleries, 194,812 bushels ; 
exports, 5,351,397 bushels; leaving a balance of 8,435,232 bushels for feed, seed and other 
purposes. 

(b) Area, Production and Average Yield. The following table sets out the acreage 
and production of malting and other barley in Australia during the seasons 1945-46 
to 1949-50 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1949-50. 


. 


BARLEY, MALTING AND OTHER : 


AREA AND PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 


























Area, Production. Average Yield per 
(ooo Acres.) (‘ooo Bushels.) } Acre, (Bush.) 
ee Malting | Oth Malt Oth ‘Malt Other | 
alting er alting er 1 alting er 
(2-row). | (6-row). Total. {2-row). | (6-row). Total. | (2-Tow). (6-row). ; Total. 
Average, 1929-30 1 ‘ 

to 1938-39 .. 428 67 495 | 7,480 1,073 8,553 { 17.49 16.03 17.29 
1945-46 593 106 699 i 9,581 1,536! 11,817 16.15 | 14.52 : 15.90 
1946-47 663 85 748 | 10,558 1,038 | 11,596 15.92 12.27 15.50 
1947-48 745 94 839 | 18,936 | 1,920; 20,856; 25.43 | 20.46| 24.87 
1948-49 899 113 1,012 | 15,930 1,855 | 17,785 17.72 16.46 17.58 
1949-50 . 927 113 1,040 | 17,569 1,974 | 19,543 | 18.95 | 17.51: 18.79 

Average, 1940-4 | \ 
to 1949-50 .. 634 105 739 | 11,184 1,509 | 12,693 17.64 14.37 17.18 

t 








During the past ten seasons the average area of barley of the malting, or 2-row class, 


was six times the corresponding figures for barley of the 6-row, or feed class. 


The average 


yield per acre for the last ten-yearly period for malting barley was 23 per cent. higher 
than that for 6-row barley. 


2. Australian Barley Board.—Following the outbreak of war in 1939, the Australian 


Barley Board, representative of the industry, was formed, and the Commonwealth 
Government acceded to its request to acquire the entire 1939-40 barley crop, which was 
placed under the control of the Board. A pool was established from which proceeds were 
distributed with appropriate margins for different grades of barley. 
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The Board was responsible for the marketing and storage of barley, and, like the 
Australian Wheat Board, appointed licensed receivers to receive grain on its behalf ‘and 
to act as agents for all local and oversea sales. 


Following the decision of the Commonwealth Government not to acquire barley in 
smaller producing States after 1941-42, the Governments of Western Australia and 
Queensland established State Barley Boards to control marketing in these States. 


Particulars of the barley acquired and sold, and of advances made to growers by 
the Australian Barley Board in respect of the 1945-46 to 1947-48 crops are given in the 
following table. The Commonwealth Government did not acquire barley after the 
1947-48 crop,and the Victorian and South Australian Governments formed a joint board 
under the same name as the former Commonwealth board to market the 1948-49 and 
subsequent crops of the two States. Details of these acquisitions are also shown in the 
table below. 


AUSTRALIAN BARLEY BOARD: BARLEY ACQUIRED, SOLD, ETC., 
TO 30th SEPTEMBER, 1951. 








t 











{ Total ! 
j is orb nod made Total 
Quantity uantity per Bushel on ! s 
Pool. rete A 7 Payments 
Acquired. sold.(a) gasem me. a Pag hao 
| freight. 
000. 000. . 
bushels. bushels. s. d. £ 
No. 7 (1945-46 Crop) .. Les! 6,716 | 6,782 . 6 0.17 | 1,962,049 
» 8 (1946-47 4) .. . 8,543, 8572 8 4.625) 3,497,956 
» 9{1947-48 ,, ) ee i 17,228 | 17,302 (b) 15 1.7 12,737,512 
» 10 (1948-49 5, ) 13,986 ! 14,087 (b) 711.9 | 5.377.137 
» II (1949-50 ,, ) ne ae 16,250 , 16,336 (b) 10 2.2 1. 7,905,902 
9» 12 (1950-51 4, )(c).. ne 19,973 | 18,065 “(b) 8 6 d 8,056,306 
, . | | 
(a) Includes surplus in out-turn. (b) Paid to growers in the northern part of South Australia, 
Growers in the south-east of South Australia and Victoria received an additional 2d. per bushel. 
(c) Subject to revision. {d) To 30th September, 1951. 


3. Prices,—The average prices in the Melbourne market during each of the years 
1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 are given in the following table :— 


BARLEY: AVERAGE MELBOURNE PRICES PER BUSHEL. 











(s. d.) 
Particulars. 1938-39. 1945-46. 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Malting barley os 3 52. 6 1 | 6 1 6 54 6 11¢ 7 34 
Cape barley . 2 11k | 5 4 5 4 5 8 6 32 6 64 





4. Value of Barley Crop.—The estimated values of the barley crop for the seasons 
1948-49 and 1949-50 and the value per acre are shown in the following table :— 


BARLEY FOR GRAIN : VALUE OF CROP(a), 1948-49 AND 1949-50. 














{ 
Particulars. N.S. W. | Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. ' W. Aust. | Tas. A.C.T. | Australia. 
i 
1948 pee ; : a is ce ; 
Aggregate value £ | 119,6301 1,366,216} 302,496] 5,120,862. 419,531' 65,620] 73945355 
Value per acre { £6/5/9| £6/19/7| £10/18/7, £7/6/9 £6/10/8 £8/19/1 £7/6/2 
1949-50— 1 : 
Aggregate value £ 102,720' 2,526,496! 303,020! 7,262,050 466.733 48.020 10,709,039 
Value per acre | £8/0/4| #ro/ 14/6] £12/1/8| #10/9/4 £6/17/4 £11/1/0| £10/5/11 








(a) Excludes the value of straw. 
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5. Imports and Exports.—Australian exports of barley during the five years ended 
1949-50 averaged 6,517,000 bushels, South Australia being the principal exporting State. 
Particulars of the Australian oversea imports and exports for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 
together with the average for the five years ended 1938-39 are shown in the following 


table :— 


BARLEY: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. — 


























Imports. Exports. : Net Expcrts. 
Year. ' -! =: pba ec i = =? 
Quantity. Value. H Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
7000 ' %900 !  te00 i 
Average, 1934-35 to | Bushels. £ | Bushels. £ | Bushels. £ 
1938-39 .. oc 1,483 | 261,730 , 3,279 483,246! 1,796 221,516 
1945-46. 953 | 219,071 j 7OZ | 359,741; —251 | 140,670 
1946~47 ae : 2,256 | 1,636,020, 2,256 | 1,636,020 
1947-48 I | 8,050 | 8,134,000; — 8,050 | 8,133,999 
1948-49 30 ' 10,876 6,864,173! 10,876 | 6,864,143 
1949-50 3s 4 | 10,703 | 6,433,051} 10,703 | 6,433,047 





NotTe.—Minus sign (—) denotes net imports, 
In addition to barley grain, there is also an export of Australian pear] and scotch 


barley, the total for 1949-50 amounting to 1,882,772 lb., valued at £37,223, and 
consigned mainly to Ceylon, Singapore and Malaya. 

6. Malt.—(i) Production. The production of malt in Australia is sufficient to meet 
local requirements and to provide a margin for export as indicated below. Details of the 
quantity of grain used and the production of barley and other malt are given in the 
following table. 

MALT: GRAIN USED AND MALT PRODUCED, AUSTRALIA. _ 











Barley Malt. Wheaten and Oaten Malt. 
Year. ns A a ate 
| Grain used. sroanendi Grain used. | sreaneea 
t : SS eco E 
| Bushels. Bushels.(a) | Bushels | Bushels.(a) 
1938-39 . -- | 3,729,730 | 3,620,909 (6) | 111,728 
1945~46 . ++» 397345780 3,596,004 | 241,992 229,811 
1946~47 . -. | 4,669,729 | 4,563,920 | 173,772 | 158,387 
1947-48 ‘ + ' 4,976,615 | 4,879,145 | 186,772 | 170,877 
1948~49 -» | 5,048,387 | 4,989,371 170,615 160,766 
1949-50 + : 5293979 | 5,437,539 186,092 | 174,872 








(a) 40 Ib. per bushel. (v) Not available. 
(ii) Imports and Exports. The surplus production of malt in Australia, after meeting 
local requirements, is shipped chiefly to the Far East and New Zealand. Details of 
imports and exports for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50, together with the average for the 


five years ended 1938~39, are given in the next table :— 
MALT: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


























Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. t a 
Quantity. Value. ? Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 
{ 4 = Ve a a 
‘| Bushels. £ | Bushels. | £ Bushels. £ 

Average, 1934- i 

35 to 1938-3 248 » 133 108,798 37,780 108,550 37,647 
1945-46 se , : ie 15,040 6,590 15,040 6,590 
1946~47 : 20,673 8,023 20,673 8,023 
1947-48 ee | a“ | 12,920 | 14,159 12,920 14,159 
1948-49 14,002 16,508 | ‘ | ws —14,002 | — 16,508 
1949-50 98,132 | 110,295 2,672 | 2,654 | —95,460 | —107,641 





NotTs.—Minus sign (—) denotes net importa. 
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7. World Production.—In comparison with the barley production of other countries, 
that of Australia is extremely small. World production in 1950 is placed at 2,113 million 
bushels, the main producers being China and the United States of America. Australian 
production in that year was less than one per cent. of the world total. 


The following table shows the latest available details of the world’s acreage of barley, 
together with the production and average yield per acre, according to the results compiled 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations :— 


BARLEY : WORLD PRODUCTION. 

















Period. . Area. Production. seh Beloige 
i 
Million Million 
f Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
Average, 1935-1939 $s ve «. oTIG.2 2,338 20.47 
1946 .. = ae a a 103.0 2,016 19.57 
1947 .. oe me bts rae 110.7 2,122 19.17 
1948(a) oe + aes as 92.4 2,044 22.12 
1949(a) a ua oe oe 93-2 1,957 21.00 
1950(a) (b) a a od Bepad 96.4 2,113 21.92 
i] 
(a) Excludes U.S.S.R. ; (b) Preliminary. Subject to revision. a 
§ 8. Rice. 


Rice growing is almost entirely concentrated in Asia and the extent to which this 
crop is grown in other countries is relatively small. In Australia experimental rice 
cultivation was carried on at the Yanco Experimental Farm in New South Wales for a 
number of years before 1924-25, but it was not until that year that an attempt was made 
to grow the crop on a commercial basis, 16,240 bushels being produced from 153 acres, 
or an average of 106 bushels per acre. Favoured by tariff protection and high average 
yields, the development of rice culture in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area made rapid 
progress, and production soon equalled Australian requirements and later provided a 
margin for export. 


The area which growers may plant is subject to control. Each year representatives 
of the Rice Marketing Board, rice growers, the Department of Agriculture and the 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission of New South Wales meet to decide 
the maximum area which growers may plant in the following season, the extent of any 
expansion being determined by the limits imposed by the quantity of water available. 


For the five years ended 1938~39 the area sown to rice in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area averaged 22,800 acres. No marked expansion occurred until after Japan’s entry 
into the war in 1941 The area was increased to 34,300 acres in 1942-43 and to 36,500 
acres in 1943-44. This expansion was not sufficient to meet the war-time demand 
and new areas in the Wakool and Benerembah Irrigation Districts of New South Wales 
were developed, bringing the total area for the State and for Australia to 40,690 acres in 
1943-44. Owing to water shortage the area sown in 1944-45 fell to 24,596 acres, but 
rose to 28,372 acres in 1945-46 and to 31,995 acres in 1946-47. A decline to 26,208 
acres was recorded in 1947-48, but the area expanded rapidly in 1948~49 to 32,689 acres, 
and to 37,540 acres in 1949-50. 


The production of paddy rice reached its highest level in 1943-44 with more than 
4 million bushels or an average yield of just under 100 bushels per acre. In 1944-45 it 
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dropped to nearly 1.7 million bushels or 68.8 bushels per acre, owing to water shortage 
arising from severe drought conditions. In 1949-50 production amounted to 3.8 million 
bushels or an average of 100.78 bushels per acre. 

Prior to 1938-39 the greater part of Australia’s export of rice was consigned to the 
United Kingdom, but, because of shortages in Pacific areas arising from war damage in 
south-east Asia, exports from Australia have been diverted mainly to the islands in this 
region. 

Details relating to area, production, and trade for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 
compared with the averages for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 are shown in the following 
table :— 

RICE: AREA, PRODUCTION AND TRADE, AUSTRALIA.(a) 























| ! ; Production. Imports. Exports. 
: , (Paddy Rice). ; t Average . 
- , jo et eld | i 
Year, | XO Of | area. | (Paddy) | | 
: Growers. | é ‘per Un | Ss mA ' Un- é é 
: ; I aa ‘ Value. ; acre. ; cleaned.} eened: cleaned. | eaned: 
H } i i) : 1 
1 7 i 7 . ; { 
' - 7000} . ; i 
; Acres. 'Bushels.c: £’000. 'Bushels.c' Centals. ' Centals.  Centals,) Centals. 
Average, 1934-35 ' | , i 
to 1938-39 -. (d) 313 22,823 j 2.274 + 450 | 99.66 2,124 ; 38,272 9.357 ; 271,851 
1945-46 wet 329 28,372 + 2,735 ° 672! 96.40; .. ! 420 | 344,874 | 222,485 
1946-47 on 350 ' 31.995 | 2,978 : 892 ; 93.08 | 13 | 6 | 28,419 | 530,985 
1947-48 eet 349 : 26,208 | 2,676' 950 | 102.12 a i 5 4,763 } 622,208 
1948-49 - 404 | 32,689 ' 2,739 , 1,032 | 83.79 ‘ 549 81658 610,497 
1949-50 ot 444° 37,540 3,783 '' 1,653 | 100.78 l 6,685 225 | 597;759 
f t 1 1 
(a) Rice growing in Australia has been confined to New South Wales. (b) Excludes the value 
of straw. (ce) 42 lb. per bushel. (d) 1938-39 figure, previous years not collected. 


§ 9. Sorghum for Grain. 


1. Area, Production and Average Yield.—The growing of sorghum for grain on an 
extensive scale is a recent development in Australia. No details of the area and produc- 
tion of this cereal are available prior to 1939-40, but the output was of little importance. 
The climatic conditions of Queensland and northern New South Wales are particularly 
suited for the growing of sorghum and the development so far has been restricted to these 
areas, but more particularly to Queensland which accounts for the greater portion of the 
area sown. The grain produced is fed to live-stock and is becoming an important source 
of supply for supplementing other coarse grains for the feeding of live-stock. Other 
sorghums are grown in Australia mainly as green fodder, hay and for the production of 
brush for broom manufacture. Details of these are included in § 14 and § 19 hereinafter. 
Particulars of the area and production of sorghum grown for grain are given in the following 
table. 


GRAIN SORGHUM: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD, AUSTRALIA. 


| Area. Production.(a) Average Yield per Acre.(a) 

















Year. Wess oe tok ae SS |e a Stat potas Ee 
} ' 
'NS.W. Q’land. j ae N.S.W. | Q’land. | a N.S.W. 7 Q’land. oe 
| _ St wea, ( ( 
\ 
Acres, ' Acres. | Acres. | Bushels.{ Bushels. { Bushels. | Bushels. rant Bushels. 
1939-40 set (2) | 4,397 (d)4,397 (c) 57,936'(d) 57,936| (¢) 13.17 |d 13.17 
1945-46 ~. > 6,248 49,451 | 55,699 } 100,182] 918,780' 1,018,962; 16.03 18.58 18.29 
1946-47 .. | 51,868 * 68,775 | 120,644 | 629,097] 1,295,442 1.924.539] 12.13 , 18.84} 15.95 
1947-48 +: 24,680 1116,079 | 140,769 | 467,412] 3,335,322! 3,802,784| 18.94 | 28.73 | 27.01 
1948-49 ++ ft 4,732 | 48,011 | 52,745 83,244| 899,136, 982,389) 17.59 , 18.73 | 18.63 
1949-50 +4 3:575 99,362 [xeaaay 67,809| 2 157,717, 4,225,526, 18.97) 21.72 { 21.62 
‘ - 1 
) 60 Ib. per bushel. (6) Includes small areas sown and quantities produced in other States. 


{ce} we available. (@) Queensland only. 
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NotTe.—The export figures for the years 1915-16 to 1920-21 do not represent the surplus available for export in each of these years because of the 
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2. Queensland-British Food Corporation Project-——Early in 1948 an agreement was 
entered into between the Queensland Government and the Overseas Food Corporation 
of the United Kingdom Government to develop selected areas of Central Western Queens- 
land for the growing of grain sorghum for pig-raising in Queensland and/or for export to 
the United Kingdom, and for sunflower and possibly other oilseed production. The 
Queensland-British Food Corporation was established in April, 1948 with head-quarters 
in Brisbane, some 300,000 acres of land being initially acquired for the project. The 
land acquired comprises the pastoral property known as ‘“‘ Peak Downs”’ and other 
similar properties in the Central Western District of the State and is estimated to embrace 
about 180,000 acres of arable land. The first year’s operations of the Corporation con- 
sisted of developmental work, the seeding of 29,286 acres of grain sorghum, and the 
sowing of small areas with sunflower and other experimental crops on the “‘ Peak Downs ” 
property for 1949 cropping. ‘During the 1950, 1951 and 1952 seasons the Corporation 
continued operations on sorghum and sunflower seed production, while two piggeries 
were estabjished during the second half of 1950. In addition, beef cattle wore run on 
certain areas suitable only for grazing. However, because of losses incurred, the United 
Kingdom and Queensland Governments decided, early in 1953, to abandon the project. 
Although the scheme has resulted in financial loss, the activities of the Corporation 
have done much to indicate ways by which grain sorghum production and beef cattle 
husbandry can be used as a basis for closer settlement of the great tracts of brigalow 
country in Queensland. 


§ 10. Other Grain and Pulse Crops. 


In addition to the grain crops already specified, the principal other grain and pulse 
crops grown in Australia are navy beans, blue peas and rye. 


The recorded areas of crops of blue peas and navy beans for the season 1949-50 were 
7,813 acres and 2,177 acres respectively, giving yields of 4;029 tons and 779 tons or 
averages of 0.52 tons and 0.36 tons respectively per acre. Details of these crops are 
incomplete as New South Wales did not collect particulars of area or yield of navy beans 
or blue peas. 


The total area of rye in Australia during the season 1949-50 was 63,160 acres, yielding 
410,536 bushels, or an average of 6.50 bushels per acre, as compared with the average 
of 5.74 bushels for the last ten seasons. Of the total area sown to rye in 1949-50, about 
62.6 per cent. was in South Australia, 26.4 per cent. in Victoria, and 8.3 per cent. in 
Western Australia. 


§ 11. Potatoes. 


1. Area, Production and Average Yield.—Victoria possesses peculiar advantages for 
the growing of potatoes, as the rainfall is generally satisfactory and the climate is 
unfavorable to the spread of Irish blight; consequently, the crop is widely grown. 
The principal areas of that State are the central highlands, and the south-western and 
Gippsland districts. Tasmania comes next in order of acreage sown, although the pro- 
duction exceeded that of Victoria in some of the war years. New South Wales occupies 
third place in acreage and production. The area for these three States accounted for 
81 per cent. of the total for Australia in 1949-50. 
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The area sown, production and average yield per acre of potatoes in each State 
during the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 
1938-39 and 1949-50 are shown hereunder :— 


POTATOES : AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 



































Season. | N.S.W. | Vic. . | Q‘land. |S. Aust. | W.anst | Tas. A.C.T. | Aust. 
AREA (ACRES). 

Average, 1929-30 to 

1938-39. ++ | 19,199 | 54,658 | 11,039 | 5,042 | 4,953 | 34,684 30 | 129,605 
1945~46 we +. | 22,865 | 63,000 | 15,216 8,854 9,781 | 56,245 118 | 176,079 
1946-47 . ++ | 21,309 | 56,400 | 10,536 | 6,191 | 6,961 | 43,227 105 | 144,729 
1947-48 ate ~. | 21,911 | 59,400 | 10,664 6.202 6,955 | 40,382 II5 | 145,629 
1948-49 a oe 18,101 | 45,785 | 11,184 5,860 6,344 | 32,319 89 | 119,682 
1949-50 oe a 23,369 | 50,652 11,624 9,245 6,895 34,110 108 | 134,002 
Average, rg940-4r to 

1949-50 we 23,243 ] 55,825 | 12,263 7,273 75320 | 45,626 1o2 } 151,652 

Propuction (Tons). 
| 

Average, 1929-30 to 

1938-39 ne «. | 44,122 {150,238 | 18,100 | 20,202 23,410 | 94,500 63 | 350,635 
1945-46 oe ++ | 61,768 | 230,749 | 33,605 | 35,097 | 47,672 | 236,140 575 | 645,606 
1946-47 oe ae 61,303 | 223,782 | 22,599 | 29,212 36,042 | 170,621 518 | 544,077 
1947-48 . +» | 65,535 | 184,882 | 29.299 | 34,181 | 40,608 | 142,746 716 | 497,967 
1948-49 oe +» | 61,265 | 166,105 | 27,511 } 33,054 | 39,516 | 131,800 561 | 459,812 
1949-50 -+ | 69,395 | 167,881 | 30,68x | 40,984 | 39,459 | 122,000 637 | 471,037 
Average, 1940-41 to | - 

1949-50 os sy 61,926 | 202,616 | 26,846 | 35,526 | 37,410 } 172,616 548 | 537,488 

AvERAGE YIELD Per Acre (Tons). 

Average, 1929-30 to 

1938-39 s ae 2.30 2.75 1.64 2.50 4.73 2.72 2.09 2.91 
1945-46 2.70 3.66 2.21 3.96 4.87 4.20 4.87 3.67 
1946-47 2.88 3-97 2.14 4.72 5.18 3.95 4-93 3.76 
1947-48 2.99 3-1I 2.75 5.51 5.84 3-53 6.23 3.42 
1948-49 3-38 3-63 2.46 5.64 6.23 4.08 6.30 3.84 
1949-50 : ais 2.97 3-31 2.64 5.66 5.72 3.58 5.90 3.52 
Average, 1940-41 to 

1949-50 o° ws 2.66 3-63 2.19 4.88 5.11 3.78 5.36 3.54 





The area sown to potatoes averaged 129,605 acres during the ten years ended 1938-39 
and rose to 151,652 acres for the decennium ended 1949-50. After the outbreak of war 
in the Pacific in December, 1941, the area sown to potatoes rose rapidly and reached a 
peak of 241,803 acres in 1944-45. This was followed by a sharp fall to 176,079 acres 
in 1945-46 and to 144,729 acres in 1946-47. The acreage recorded in 1947-48 was 
slightly higher at 145,629 acres but this was followed by a further sharp decline to 119,682 
acres in 1948-49. In 1949-50 the acreage increased to 134,002 acres. 


Compared with the average yield per acre obtained in other countries, that returned 
for Australia is low; the production in New Zealand, for example, in 1948-49 averaged 
6.08 tons per acre from an area of about 20,000 acres, as compared with 3.84 tons per 
acre in Australia from 119,682 acres. 
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2. Gross Value of Potato Crop.—The estimated gross value of the potato crop of each 
State for the seasons 1948-49 and 1949-50 is shown in the following table :— 
POTATOES: VALUE OF CROP, 1948-49 AND 1949-50. 


{ | 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land, | S. Aust. lw, Aust, Tas. A.C.T. | Australia. 








1948-49— 
Aggregate value £} 1,281,970] 2,960,268} 502,076] 561,918) 580,062] 2,227,420 13,725 8,125,439 


Value per acre ..| £70/16/6| £64/13/2 £44/17/10£95/17/10] £91/8/8 £68/18/5|£131/14/10 £67/17/10 
1949-50— 

Aggregate value £] 1,766,390] 3,259,460) 690,322; 774,598) 755,895] 1,878,800) 16,238, 9,141,703 
Value per acre ..| £75/11/9| £64/7/0' A59h7/ 9 S1O0L9/4 St99/ 12/7] £55/1/7 £150/7/0} £68/4/5 


3. Consumption.—The annual consumption of potatoes in Australia during each 
of the three years 1947-48 to 1949-50 amounted to 450,251 tons, 376,898 tons and 391,800 
tons respectively, or 132.0 lb., 108.3 lb. and 109.0 1b. per head of population respectively. 
These figures exclude the quantities used for seed, which averaged about 60,000, tons 
annually over this period. Consumption during the three years ended 1938-39 averaged 
318,500 tons (103.8 lb. per head of population) excluding 37,000 tons for seed. New 
South Wales, Queensland and, in some seasons, South Australia do not produce the 
quantities necessary for their requirements and must import from Tasmania and Victoria 
which have a surplus. 


4. Australian Potato Committee.—Full details of the war-time potato marketing 
scheme operated under the National Security (Potatoes) Regulations by the Australian 
Potato Committee were shown on p. 929 of Official Year Book No. 37. The Committee 
ceased to function as from the close of the 1947~48 season. 


5. Post-war Marketing —Commonwealth control of potato marketing under 
war-time legislation ceased at the end of 1948 with the complction of sales of the 1947-48 
crop. 


The 1948-49 crops have been marketed by Boards established in the respective 
States under State legislation. Although the State Boards operate separately they have 
a working arrangement for the interstate marketing of potato crops. 


6. Imports and Exports.—Prior to the 1939-45 War, small quantities of potatoes 
were exported, principally to the Pacific Islands and Papua. Since the war, an expanded 
export trade has been developed, principally with Eastern countrics, including Singapore, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong and Indo-China. Details showing the trade for the years 1945-46 
to 1949-50 and the period 1934-35 to 1938-39 are given in the following table :— 


POTATOES : IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 





Imports. Exports. Net Exports, 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

a 7934-3 5 to Tons. £ Tons. £ Tons. £ 
193 Pune 5 79 | 18,838 | 16,639 | 18,833 | 16,560 
1945-46 : as ees oh 22 44,645 } 861,023 44,645 | 861,002 
1946-47... <= Ses 3 25,852 | 504,658 25,852 | 504,655 
1947-48... — sie I 30,008 | 622,379 30,008 | 622,378 
1948-49. . . a 15,074 | 243,540 15:074 } 243,540 


1949-50 oe ag 19 15,183 | 340,747 15,183 | 340,728 
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P § 12. Onions. 


1. Area, Production and Average Yield.—Australia’s supply of onions comes chiefly 
from Victoria, which accounted for 54.4 per cent. of the total area and 53.3 per cent. of the 
quantity produced in 1949-50. Queensland came next with nearly 31.5 per cent. of the 
area and 27.5 per cent. of the production, leaving a balance of about 14.1 per cent. of area 
and 19.2 per cent. of production distributed among the remaining four States. The 
Victorian crop consists almost entirely of brown onions of good keeping qualities, and the 
bulk of the crop is grown in a small section of the Western Division of the State, where 
soil conditions have been found to be particularly suitable for onion growing on a com- 
miercial scale. Details of the area, production and average yield per acre are given in the 
following table for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 together with averages for the ten-year 
periods ended 1938-39 and 1949-50. 


ONIONS: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 


| 
Year. N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land. Is. Auet. | W.Aust Tas. A.C.T, | Aust. 
i 








AREA (ACRES). 





‘ ! ! 























Average, 1929-30 to | © | 

1938-39 .- | 124] 6,159; 840 450, 109 5 | 3 | 7,690 

1 i : 
1945-46 .. Be 747! 8,170 | 2,537 5ir. 383 52° 8 | 12,408 
1946-47 .. “ 408 ose 1,497 521 431 27 3 | 9,347 
1947-48 .. + 568 | 6,722 | 2,378 583 475 19 | 6 | 10,751 
- 1948-49 .. “ 322 | 5,554} 2,828 ° 4981 499 31 4 | 9,736 
1949-50 . 225 | 4,093 | 2,371 4351 371 28 3 | 75526 

Average, 1940-41 to \ , 
1949-50 we 604 | 6,030 | 1,961 551: 383 49 5 | 9,583 

Propuction (Tons). 

; 

Average, 1929— 301 to . ‘ , 

1938-39 354 | 35.431 | 2,548 | 3,414 814 20 II | 42,592. 
1945-46 .. ++ , 2,939 | 46,338 | 9,939 | 4,779 | 2,720 54; 24 | 66,793 
1946-47 .. ++ | 1,710 | 28,244 | 6,089 | 4,774 | 3,562 203 | 15 | 44,597 
1947-48 .. + | 2.158 | 61,540 | 12,843 | 5,350 | 4,000 75 31 | 85,097 
1948-49 .. + | 1,242 33,684 | 12,535 | 4,971 | 3,930 180 | 27 | 56,569 
1949-50 . | 779 | 25.436 | 13,137 | 4,607 | 3,611 130, = 22 :| 47,713 
Average, 7940-41 t to - . 

1949-50 af 1,931 | 35.545 8,254 4,819 | 2,038 | 157 24 | 53,668 





AVERAGE YIELD PER AcRE (Tons). 








s t 
Average, tog 30" to : 











1938-39 2.85 5.75 | 3-03] 7.59] 7-47 ! 4.00 | 3.67] 5.54 
1945-46 .. 3-03 ' 5-67} 3.92) 9.35} 7.30; 1.04} 3.00] 5.38 
1946-47 .. 4.19 | 4.37] 4-07] 9.16} 8.26! 7.52} 5.00] 4.77 
1947-48 .. .. 3-80] 9.16] 5.40] 9.18} 8.42 3.95] 5.17} 8.00 
1948-49 .. .. | 3.86] 6.06] 4.43} 9.98} 7.88 | 5.82] 6.75 | 5.81 
1949-50 . | 3.42) 6.21 | 5.54 | 10.59) 9.73 | 4-64} 7-33 | 6.34 
Average, 1940-41 to | ‘ 

3.20} 5.89 | 4.21! 8.75 | 7.67 | 3.20] 4.86] 5.60 


Details of the area. and production of fresh vegetables other than potatoes and onions 
are giver in § 18, 








1949-59 aa | 
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2. Gross Value of Onion Crop.—The gross value of the onion crop is shown in the 
following table for the years 1948-49 and 1949-50. 


ONIONS : VALUE OF CROP, 1948-49 AND 1949-50. 














Value per acre .. 


eS r | ~ \ a 
i 
Particulars. ' NSW. ! Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. | Aust. 
i 
1948-49— | 
Aggregate eluent ' 370 533,439] 145,965! 82,850 08; 862,840 
Value per acre .. i? oh £96/1/o| £44/6/6 £166/7/4 xis/aie levgoftepee: exa9/a/o £88/12/6 
1949--50— 
Aggregate value £' 19,270 558,886] 282,834) 119,782 0’ 1,058,081 
(£85/12/11 exs6/eo/r t9/s/9}sa7s/7/3, 2x38)2/9 f26/1/5,£185/0/8 8140/11/10 





3. Consumption.—The annual consumption of onions in Australia averaged 50,400 
tons or 14.5 lb. per head of population during the three years ended 1949-50 compared 
with 40,600 tons or 13.2 lb. per head during the three years ended 1938-39. These 
figures exclude an estimated wastage which averaged 7,900 tons and 4,500 tons res- 


pectively. 


Imports and Exports.—Onions are the only root crop, other than potatoes, in which 
any considerable oversea trade is carried on by Australia. The last year in which onions 
imported was 1946-47 when approximately 1oo tons were obtained, principally from New 
Zealand. During 1949-50 exports, which amounted to 5,901 tons, valued at £161,204, 


were shipped mainly to Singapore and the Pacific Islands. 


§ 13. Hay. 


1. General.—{i) Area and Production. As already stated, the ohief crop in 
Australia is wheat grown for grain. In most years hay has been next in importance but in 


each of the three years ended 1949-50 it was third to oats (for grain). 


URUGASIA 30 ANYNETT ILVIS 


In 1949-50 the hay area represented 7.8 per cent. of the total area cropped. _A 
graph showing the area sown to hay since 1860 appears on page 973. In most European 
countries the hay consists almost entirely of meadow and other grasses, but in Australia 
a very large proportion consists of oats, wheat and lucerne. The area, production and 
average yield per acre of hay of all kinds in the several States during the years 1945-46 
to 1949-50 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1949-50 are 


shown below :— 
HAY: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 


| | 





Tag. | A.C.T. Aust, 























Season. 1 NSW. | Vic. | Q'land. 'S. Aust. W. Aust. 
} | 
AREA (ACRES). 
{ { ] 
Average, 1929-30 : H : ' 
to 1938-39 .. | 757,010+)1,110,616 t 67,850 | 541,265 , 432.217 | 83,118 2,338 | 2,094,414 
1945-46 738,400 |1,060,496 69,083 | 484,060 | 281,410 , 99,758 4,028 | 2,757,236 
1946-47 , $46,431 | 677,787 | 67,757 | 329,307 | 277,489 | 104,014 2,973 | 2,005,758 
1947-48 627,054 657.146 , 71.834 | 296,261 | 220,172 ; 84,354 3,766 | 1,970,187 
1948-49 374,392 | 591,341 59,642 | 234,292 | 226,779 | 90,579 | 2,486 | 1,579,512 
1949-50 339,091 | 606,525 . $5,108 i 294,590 | 216,320 | 91,335 2,271 | 1,605,240 
Average, 1940-42 if . ‘ ‘ 
to 1949-50 ' §93,219 | 770,567 65,200 | 376,569 : 283,941 91,612 : 3,032 | 2,184,140 
' s t ‘ 4 
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HAY : AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD—continued. 
Season. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas, | A.C.T. Aust. 
i 








Propvction (Tons). 
' } 





Average, 1929-30 





to 1938-39 .. | 958,549 [1,263,127 | 104,297 | 577,100 | 463,981 | 119.826 2,830 | 3,489.710 
1945-46 ++ [ 990,747 |1,444,250 | 126.258 | 521,957 | 287,476 | 117,079 208 | 3,492,975 
1946-47 -- | 380,567 | 985,224 | 106,103 | 432,955 | 280,252 | 169,384 2,701 | 2,357,186 
1947-48 ae 978.236 {1,042,438 132,694 443,659 | 267.901 137,648 5,282 | 3,007,758 
1948-49 -» | 496,873 | 933,983 | 117,339 | 313,997 | 277,329 | 150,699 4,064 | 2,292,284 
1949-50 +» | 496,081 {1,000,855 | 116,412 | 384,604 | 272,052 | 155,653 4:332 | 2,429,989 
Average, 1940-41 : 
to 1949-50 .. | 676,731 |1,014,795 | 118,532 | 453,017 | 310,549 | 138,297 3,979 | 2,715,889 





AVERAGE YIELD Per Acre (Tons). 





Average, 1929-30 




















to 1938~39 1.2 I.I4 1.54 1.07 1.07 1.44 1.21 1.17 
1945-46 cae 1.33 1.36 1.83 1.08 1.02 t.17 1.29 1.27 
1946-47 ie 0.70 1.45 1.57 I.3r 1.01 1.63 0.91 1.18 
1947~48 1.56 1.59 1.85 1.50 1.17 1.63 1.38 1.53 
1948-19 1.33 + 1.58 1.97 1.33 1.22 1.66 1.63 1.45 
1949-50 : 1.46 1.65 2.15 I.3r 1.26 1.70 1.91 L.51 
Average, 1940-41 

to 1949-50 1.14 1.32 1.82 1.20 1.09 I.5I 1.31 1.24 





Owing to various causes, the principal being the variation in the relative prices of 
grain and hay and the favourableness or otherwise of the season for a grain crop, the 
area of hay is liable to fluctuate considerably. The area under hay in Australia during 
the season 1915-16, 3,597,771 acres, was the largest on record, whilst the average for 
the decennium ended 1949-50 was 2,184,140 acres. 

(ii) Varieties Grown. Information regarding areas cut for hay is available for all 
States, and details for 1949-50 are given in the following table. Similar information for 
each year from 1943-44 to 1947-48 compared with 1938-39 may be found in Official 
Year Book No. 38, page 983, while details for 1948-49 appear in Production Bulletin No. 43, 
Part I1.—Primary Industries. 


HAY: AREA UNDER VARIOUS KINDS GROWN, 1949-50. 











(Acres.) = 
State. Wheaten. Oaten. Lucerne. Other. Total. 

New South Wales os 122,295 113,314 92,190 II,292 339,091 

Victoria ‘ a 39,117 272,100 |(a) 46,976 248,332 606,525 

Queensland a ee 3,835 3,800 41,455 6,018 55,108 

South Australia .. Be 99,373 145,389 9,390 40,438 294,590 

Western Australia “a 68,192 107,553 93 40,482 216,320 

Tasmania vs se 2,682 40,244 802 47,007 91,335 
Australian Capital Terri- 

tory .. - a 179 1,185 879 28 2,271 

Total. -- | 335,673 | 683,585 | 193,785 | 394,197 | 1,605,240 

















(a) Includes barley anc rye hay. 


For all States and the Australian Capital Territory combined the proportions of the 
areas sown to the principal kinds of hay in 1949-50 were 43 per cent. for oaten, 21 per 
cent. for wheaten, 12 per cent. for lucerne, and 24 per cent. for other hay. In that year, 
oaten hay predominated in the States of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia, 
wheaten hay in New South Wales, and lucerne in Queensland. 
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z. Value of Hay Crop.—The following table shows the value, and the value per 
acre, of the hay crop of the several States for the seasons 1948-49 and 1949-50 :— 


HAY: VALUE OF CROP, 1948-49 AND 1949-50. 





























Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas, AC.T. | Australia. 
I cceeemeesnpelaaipneiing | seetmmiainticpuans cst W ligase diemels ' 
| 
1948-49— i | 
Aggregate value £ | 3,778,570] 5,618,033) 900,524: 2,101,700] 1,061,295! 1,069,960; 31,001/14,561,083 
Value per acre .. | £10/1/10, £9/10/0, £15/2/o! £8/11/8| £4/13/7} Et1/16/3 £12/9/5 £9/4/4 
1949-50— 
Aguregate value £ | 4,721,490] 6,708,440| 1,112,958) 2,967,434] 1,230,970] 972,830 56,103'17,770,22$ 
Value per acre .. | £13/18/7| £11/1/2 £0/3/t1 £10/1/6; £5 13/70} £10/13/0} £24/14/)| £11/1/5 











3. Farm Stocks of Hay.—Details of stocks of hay held on farms are now collected at 
the annual census of farm production. Particulars of stocks so held at 31st March in 
each year 1946 to 1950 are given in the table below. 


STOCKS OF HAY HELD ON FARMS. 














(Tons.) 
med 1 
318t March— | N.S.W. Vic. | Q'Iand. 8, Aust. i W. Aust. Tas. +» ACP. | Australta. 
ieaek _—_——__—_— 

19.46 504,523/1,026, 581 86,722) 307,494, 156,841} 78,414: 2,123]2,162,606 
1947 226,926 1,019,728! 58,507 388,993) 156,908; 113,740 950 1,965,752 
1948 825,8211 ,050,842| 96,158; 478, 142! 164,425 95,1471 3,676)2,723,211 
1949 691,608' 969,242; 84,170 404,813| 167,433' 88,098 35345, 2,408,709 
1950 680,498 1,014,747 101,222} 341, 888; 179,783, 116,549 2,530 2,437,217 





4. Imports and Exports.—Under normal conditions, hay, whether whole or in the 
form of chaff, is somewhat bulky for oversea trade, and consequently does not figure 
largely amongst the imports and exports of Australia. During 1949-50, 5 tons were 
imported, while the exports amounted to 4,578 tons, valued at £45,665. 


§ 14. Green Fodder. 


1. Nature and Extent.—Considerable areas are devoted to the growing of green fodder, 
mainly in connexion with the dairying industry. ‘The areas recorded in respect of green 
fodder include areas of crops cut for feeding to live stock as green fodder, together with 
areas fed off to stock as green forage. Included with the latter are areas which may have 
been sown with the intention of harvesting for grain, but which, due to adverse seasonal 

- conditions, showed no promise of producing grain or even hay and were fed off to live 
stock. The principal crops cut for green fodder are oats, wheat and lucerne, while small 
quantities of barley, sorghum, maize, rye and sugar-cane also are so used. In 1949-50 
the area under green fodder (2,177,896 acres) consisted of oats (1,216,246 acres), lucerne 
(236,681 acres), wheat (138,496 acres), sorghum (65,614 acres), maize (48,053 acres), 
barley (70,327 acres), rye (30,469 acres), sugar-cane (5,855 acres) and other crops (366,155 
acres). Particulars concerning the area of green fodder in the several States during each 
of the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 are given in the following table together with the average 
for the periods of ten years ended 1938-39 and 1949-50 :— 


GREEN FODDER: AREA. 








(Acres.) 
t 
Season. NS.W.* Vic. | Qland. S. Aust.| W. Aust. Tas | A.0.T Aust. 
t 

Average, 1929-30 to | : | 

1938-39 Be «+ | 482,989 120,355} 347,804 106,820) 189,332] 24,255! 656] 1,272,211 
1945-46 «+ | 541,810 63,311) 5§81,905' 189,882] 288.206, 138,540} 2,094] 1,805,748 
940-47 «» | 462,894 49,659} 543,030) 121,800 319.181 103,607’ 2,091| 1,602,262 
1947-48 -. | 488,028 46.100) 511,115; 141.452] 400,100 116,482! 2,044! 1,705,321 
1948-49 «+ | 548,106, 50,847 344,6601 291,688] 447,411| 125,961! 2,150! 2,010,832 
1949-50 hea a 584,541| 44,928] $81,811) 277,265] 550,690} 136,412! 2,249} 2,177,896 
Average, 1940-41 to 

1949-50 . «+ | 594,091, 77,238] 574,072) 223,498] 396,712) 84,625) 1,683} 1,951,919 
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2, Value of Green Fodder Crops—The value of these crops is variously estimated 
in the several States, and the Australian total for the season 1949-50, excluding Western 
Australia, may be taken approximately as £3,894,000. 


§ 15. Sugar-came and Sugar-beet. 


1. Sugar-cane.—(i) Area. Sugar-cane growing appears to have commenced in 
Australia in or about 1862, and is confined to New South Wales and Queensland. A 
brief outline of the development of the industry was included in earlier issues of the 
Official Year Book (see No. 38, page 985). The area of sugar-cane in Australia for the 
seasons 1945-46 to 1949-50 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 
and. 1949-50 are shown in the following table. In 1949-50 the total area of sugar-cane 
(excluding areas cut for green fodder) was a record at 398,224 acres, an increase of 3.8 
per cent. over the 1948-49 area of 383,501 acres. 


SUGAR-CANE: AREA(a) 





















































(Acres.) 
i New Sonth Walca. ! Queensland. ; Australia. 
t ‘ ' a e 
1 ‘ Area of, | Area of | Area of 
Season ( stand- } stand- | stand- 
" {area ; Sha |euete | Sx lcartor| Ares} MF | ater] tote 
‘crushed.! 284 | eubfor: crushed} and | cuttor) crushed.) _ 98 cues Oy | Dente 
' * newly- plants.) newly- | plants. newly- | plants. 
‘ | planted planted ‘ planted 
cane. | cane. cane. 
eee nee Ree |= i ap ieee | Seed tee 
Average, | | | 
1929-30 to : | 1 
1938-39 .. | 9,106 9,023 140 ae 75409 * 9,368 | 238,433 | 84,432 | 9,508 | 332,373 
3945-46 -» | 5,943 | 8,860 263 229,736 | 80,007 | 12,151 | 235,679 | 88,867 ; 12,414 ] 336,960 
1946-47 =... | 7,563 | 8,283 341 | 219,394 | 75,507 | 13,305 | 226,957 | 83,790 | 13,646 | 324,393 
1947-48 =... | 7,113! 8.955 360 | 215,378 | 98,403 | 14.705 | 222.491 | 107,358 | 15,065 | 344,914 
1948-49 =... | 8,386 | 8,761 , 312 | 257,044 | 97.434 | 10,664 | 266,330 | 106,195 | 10.976 | 383,50% 
1949-50. | 8,517! 8081 | 297 | 272,812 | 97,878 , 10,639 | 282,329 | 105,959 | 10,936 | 398,22 
Average, : | : 4 
1940-41 to i H , 
1949-50 .. dis 8,597 { 287 | 237,648 j 83,531 may 245,743 | 92,108 eacee | 350,324 





(a) Excludes areas cut for green fodder. 


(ii) Productive and‘ Unproductive Cane. The areas shown in the preceding table 
do not include the small acreage cut for green fodder, which in 1949-50 amounted to 
5,855 acres. The whole area planted is not cut for crushing during any one season, there 
being always a considerable amount of young and “‘ stand-over”’ cane as well as a small 
quantity required for plants. Thus the season in which the highest acreage is recorded 
may not show the greatest area of productive cane cut for crushing. 


(iii) Production of Cane and Sugar. For Queensland, statistics of the production of 
sugar-cane are not available prior to the season 1897-98. In that season the total for 
Australia was 1,073,883 tons, as against the maximum production of 6,848,780 tons in 
1949-50. 


The average production of cane during the ten seasons ended 1949-50 was 5,037,442 
tons, and of raw sugar 709,930 tons. Particulars of the total production of cane and 
sugar for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 
1938-39 and 1949-50 are as follows. 
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SUGAR-CANE : PRODUCTION OF CANE AND SUGAR. 








(Tons.) 
| New South Wales. Queensland. | Australia, 
Season. i | 
Cane. Sugar.(a) Cane. | Sugar.(2) ; Cane. | Sugar.(a) 








Average, 1929-30 to ; 1 


1938-39... 241,402 30,317 | 4,461,988] 626,789 4703,390, 657,106 
1945-46 ine f “ag 166,069 21,220 | 4,551,971| 644,661 © 4,718,040' 665,881 
1946-47... .. | 309,605 | 30,768 | 3,717,330] 512,086 | 4,026,935! 551,854 
1947-48 . ++ | 267,261 , 33,560 | 4,150,986, 571,604 | 4:418,247| 605,254 
1948-49 273,974 33,003 | 6,433,556| 910,049 | 6,707,530) 943,052 
1949~50 ; 330,738 40,706 | 6,518,042} 896,413 ' 6,848,780! 937,119 
Average, 1940-41 to 








1949-50 .. oa | 287,806 375179 | Sada 672,751 Plea 709,930 
4 } 





(a) Sugar at 94 net titre. 

The production of raw sugar in Australia in 1949-50 amounted to 937,119 tons 
manufactured from 6,848,780 tons of cane, compared with the record production of 
943,052 tons in 1948-49. 

Official annual data are not available regarding the total number engaged in the 
sugar industry in Queensland, other than the number of separate holdings growing cane 
(6,309 in 1949-50) and of employees in sugar mills (5,898 in 1949-50). 

According to data obtained from the population census of 30th June, 1947, the 
number of persons engaged in the sugar-cane industry in New South Wales and Queensland 
comprised 15,789 males and 287 females, a total of 16,076 persons, of whom 2,521 were 
employers and 4,549 were self-employed. 

(iv) Average Production of Cune Sugar. Owing to climatic variation, comparison 
between the average yields of cane per productive acre in Queensland and New South 
Wales cannot be accurately made except on an annual basis. In New South Wales the 
crop matures in from 20 to 24 months, whereas in Queensland a period of from 12 to 14 
months is sufficient. Allowing for the disparity in maturing periods the average annual 
vields of cane per productive acre during the ten years ended 1949-50 were 19.39 tona 
for New South Wales, and 18.45 tons for Queensland. Similarly, the yields of sugar 
per acre crushed for the same period were estimated at 2.50 tons and 2.61 tons res- 
pectively. Apart from the consideration mentioned above, the yields of cane and sugar 
per acre crushed for Australia for the ten years ended 1949-50 were 20.50 tons and 2.89 
tons respectively, as compared with 19.73 tons and 2.76 tons for the decennium ended 
1938-39. 

SUGAR-CANE AND SUGAR: YIELD PER ACRE. 























(Tons.) 
New South Wales. ‘ Queensiand. Australia. 

st Seto chee ieee 
ak eg] eg! s33. eg] eglegd, s¥].e¢|23% 
etS (S849) <2 eff] seRl(chs| ies] 524 one 
| 222 | S52 | 29% 222 | S221 Be! | 52 | a2 | Bee 
585 [n85 1/53 GSES pears ic See oe ost 

Average, 1929-30 to | . | 
1938-39. . -- | 26.51) 3.33) 7-96 19.46) 2.73) 7.13} 19.73] 2.76) 7.15 
1945-40 .. .- | 27.94] 3-57 7-83! 19.81] 2.81! 7.06; 20.02} 2.83] 7.09 
1946-47... ++ | 40.941 5.26, 7.79; 16.94] 2.33) 7.26, 17.74; 2.43] 7.30 
1947-48 .. -- | 37-57] 4-72] 7.96; 19.27] 2 65) 7.26| 19.86} 2.72} 7.30 
1948-49 .. .. | 32.67] 3-94) 8.30: 24.94 3-53, 7-97} 25.19) 3-54) 7.11 
1949-50 .. -» | 38.83! 4-78) 8.13! 23.89] 3.29: 7.27 24.34; 3-33) 7-31 

Average, 1940-41 | ; | 
1949-59. - .. | 35-55] 4-591 7-74 19.90] 2.83. 7 2.89] 7.10 
1 


on 20. 50! 
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(v) Quality of Cane. The quantity of cane required to produce a ton of sugar varies 
with the variety planted, the district and the season. For the ten years ended 1949-50 
it required on the average 7.10 tons of cane to produce I ton of sugar, or 14.08 per cent. 
of its total weight, as compared with 7.15 tons for the ten years ended 1938-39. As 
the result of the systematic study of cane culture in Queensland and improvements 
in field and mill methods the sugar content of the cane has been considerably increased, 
and in 1937~38 only 6.78 tons of cane were required to produce one ton of sugar. It is 
believed that this is the highest sugar content obtained anywhere in the world. 

The Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations in Queensland is rendering useful service 
to the sugar industry by advocating and demonstrating better methods of cultivation, 
the more scientific use of fertilizers, lime, etc., and by producing and distributing improved 
varieties of cane. 

(vi) Production and Utilization. Details of the production and utilization of raw 
sugar for the three years ended 1933-39 and each year 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown 
below. It should be noted that the details of sugar production refer to the annual poriods 
shown, without regard to the season in which the sugar was produced; they include 
beet sugar. Consumption is shown in terms of refined sugar, including that consumed in 
manufactured products. 


RAW SUGAR: PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION, AUSTRALIA. 




















a i 
| | Consumption tn 
1 \ | Miscel- Australia.(a) 
Neer: In Stovk, | Prodution oe "ses. }/-———7-——- - 
; ‘ (b) Total.(c) | Per Head. 
See | Sens ene Se ee eens een GLOSS 
*ooe tons.coo tons.!’000 tons. eco tons.|’o00 tons. Ib. 
Average 1936-37 to ; 

1938-39 .. ce + 6.2 779-3 453-3: 1r.2 326.6 106.5 
1946-47... a —42.9 521.0 153.6 21.3 389.0 115.9 
1947-48. af +42.9 633.2 140.3 | 22.1 427-9 125.4 
1948-49... ae + 7-3 897.3 461.0 19.5 409.5 117.6 
1949-50... se —10.4 902.5 483.4 19.5 410.0 116.2 
1950~51(d) .. oe + 5.0 906.9 433.3 18.7 449.9 121.2 

(a) Tneludes sugar content of manufactured products. (6) Includes industrial uses and lossee 
in refining. (c) In terms of refined sugar. (@) Subject to revision. 


(vii) Consumption in Factories. The quantity of sugar used in factories during 
1938-39 and each of the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 is shown in the following table, the 
figures including, where necessary, estimates of consumption based on the sugar content 
of the finished product, Particulars of sugar used in establishments not classified as 
factories are not available, and consequently the quantities shown below are deficient’ 
to that extent. 

SUGAR : CONSUMPTION IN FACTORIES, AUSTRALIA. 














({Tons.) 
Factories. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949~50. 

Aerated Waters and Cordials 11,810} 26,509; 28,394| 27,508} 31,157| 36,984 
Bacon... 267 310 342: 344 345 377 
Biscuits and Bakeries, includ- 

ing Cakes and Pastry ae 18,801) 25,538, 28,486' 28,684! 30,334] 37,938 
Breweries ee 16,733} 21,081] 23,966 23,339] 26,851} 28,819 
Cereal Foods . 1,287 1,112 1,154’ 1,140 1,495 1,602 
Condensed and Concentrated | 

Milk .. 6,889} 15,970 17,664. 19,620 19,767 20,360 


Confectionery, Ice Cream; ete. 26,926! 41,538| 49,816, 47,411 47,327| 50,840 
Jams, Jellies and Preserved 

Fruit(a) Bs ae 49,537| 70,026 74,546| 88,686| 75,775; 80,171 
Other(4) .. > bis 633 a 937; 24525 3,990 2,958 





Total(c) or .. | 123,883] 206,270 





225,305| 239,257} 237,041| 254,049 





(a) Includes Condiments, Pickles, etc. (5) Includes sugar consumed in the industrial and heavy 
chemicals and dehydrated fruit and vegetables industries. {c) Excludes raw sugar used in wineries 
and distilleries, details of which are not available for publication. 
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(viii) Control of Cane Production in Queensland. Agreements between the Common- 
wealth and Queensland Governments have fixed the wholesale price of sugar and sugar 
products from time to time. On 1st September, 1946, a Sugar Agreement Act came into 
operation, fixing the wholesale price at £33 4s. per ton (4d. per lb. retail). Subsequently 
this Act was twice amended, in December, 1947, when the price was raised to £37 6s. 8d. 
per ton (44d. per lb. retail) and in October, 1949, when a further increase to £41 9s. 4d. 
per ton (5d. per lb. retail) was granted. This Act was due to expire on 31st August, 1951, 
but on 27th June, 1951, a new agreement was signed. This new agreement, which came 
into operation on 7th July, 1951, repealed the 1946, 1947 and 1949 agreements and 
increased the wholesale price to £53 6s. 8d. per ton (64d. per Ib. retail). The new agree- 
ment is intended to cover the period up to 31st August, 1956. 

The net proceeds of all sugar sold in Australia and sugar sold abroad are pooled and 
a uniform price per ton is paid to the mills. This pooling is made possible by the acquisi- 
tion by the Queensland Government of all sugar produced in the State, under legislation 
which has been in force since 1915. The small New South Wales production (about 5 
per cent. of the whole) is also acquired by the Queensland Government by private 
agreement. 

Sugar production, which in 1923 had scarcely been sufficient to cover Australian 
requirements, grew very rapidly in subsequent years. In 1925 the Queensland 
Government took steps to prevent, as a general rule, new land from being opened up for 
cane production. During that year 56 per cent. of the sugar production was consumed in 
Australia and 44 per cent. exported. After 1925, production remained stable for some 
years. In 1929 the operations of the pool, which had hitherto received at a uniform 
price all augar offered it by the mills, were re-organized. After 1929, mills received the 
full pool price for sugar up to the amount of their previous maximum production only. 
Any further supplies were acquired at export price only. 

Between 1929 and 1939 the export price was generally less than half the pool price. 
In spite of this, production increased by 72 per cent. during that period. In 1939, in 
view of the fact that the International Sugar Agreement imposed certain restrictions 
on the volume of Australian exports, the Queensland Parliament passed further legislation 
limiting the pool (mill peaks) to 737,000 tons in respect of production in Queensland. 
Any production in excess of this was to be acquired at a penalty price. This tonnage 
was divided up in quotas between the mills, on the understanding that the mills would 
allocate quotas of production to individual farmers. Proclamations issued by the 
Queensland Government, however, permitted the harvesting of the whole of the crops 
for the seasons 1939 to 1948. 

In 1948 the mill peak was raised to 874,000 tons. As a result of the Commonwealth 
Countries Sugar Marketing Agreement, negotiated in London in December, 1949, the 
Queensland Government initiated a controlled expansion of the industry, and for the 
1950 season mill peaks were increased to 942,300 tons. Further increases in mill peaks’ 
to 1,045,000 tons were subsequently announced, to operate from 1953. 


2. Sugar-beet.—The production of sugar-beet, which in recent years has been 
confined to Victoria, fell from an average of 4,642 tons in the ten years ended 1938-39 
to 584 tons in 1947-48. There was no production during 1948-49 and 1949-50. 


3. Sugar Agreement in Australia—Embarzo ou imports, efc.—Reference was made 
in Official Year Bonk No. 37 (pp. 940, 941) to the agreement operating between the 
Commonwealth and Queensland Governments in respect of the sugar industry in Australia. 
Briefly, the agreement places an embargo on sugar importations and fixes the price of 
sugar consumed in Australia. A new agreement operating from 7th July, 1951 covers 
the period up to 31st August, 1956. 


4. International Sugar Agreement.—Delegates of 21 Nations, representing 90 per 
cent. of producers, met in London and entered into an agreement on 6th May, 1937, 
providing for the regulation of the production and marketing of sugar in the world during 
e period of five years from ist September, 1937. The object of the agreement was to 
ensure an adequate supply of sugar at a price not exceeding the cost of production, 
including a reasonable profit to efficient producers. For this purpose, each exporting 
country was given a basic annual export quota which would be increased in proportion 
to any expansion in sugar consumption. By this means and by limitations on stocks 
and measures to encourage more consumption it was hoped that the International Sugar 
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Council, which was established to administer the agreement, would be able to hold in 
proper balance the supplies and requirements of sugar. The export quota originally 
allotted to Australia was 400,000 long tons. This figure could be increased, however, 
where the delivery from any British Colony fell short of its quota. In such circumstances, 
the deficiency could be allocated among other producing countries of the Empire, in- 
cluding Australia. 

This agreement, which normally would have expired on 31st August, 1942, has 
proved of great benefit to Australia. In 1943, fourteen of the original 21 Nations signed 
@ protocol continuing the agreement for another two years ending 31st August, 1944. 
Eight further protocols have since been signed, each extending the agreement for a period 
of one year, the last protocol extending the agreement to 31st August, 1952. The first 
protocol, signed in 1943, continued the agreement unchanged, while the latter protocols 
contained two new provisions. The first of these provisions was that during the period 
of the extension, the quotas fixed in the agreement should be inoperative. The second 
provision was that the signatories of the protocols recognized that revision of the agree- 
ment was necessary and should be undertaken when the time appeared opportune, The 
protocols prescribed that, in any negotiations for a new agreement, the existing agreement 
shall be taken as the starting point. 

5. Net Return for Sugar Crop.—Calculations by the Sugar Board regarding the 
disposal of the crop, net value of exports and the average price realized during each of 
the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 will be found in the following table :— 


SUGAR : NET RETURNS, AUSTRALIA. 














: Proportion | ct Value of; AYeragr Price Hstimated 
Year, aime c Bxporta) per Ton. ! tate beep. Value Ben: 
I a 
Per cent. | ey sd. | £ s. a, £ 

1938-39... we 55-78 8 4 3 15 3 11 12,806,376 
1945-46 .. vi 31.53 117 9 |! 20 6 § 13,674,661 
1946-47 .. ee 16.02 21 10 0 | 21 16 9 12,326,952 
1947-48 .. oe 17.61 '  agI2 6 2419 9 14,879,144 
1948-49 .. os 47.00 28 2 0 | 25 8 6 23,904,606 
1949-50... oe 46.92 | 29 7 6 j 2613 8 25,362,288 





(a) As supplied by the Queensland Sugar Board. 

The estimated value of the raw sugar produced has been taken from the audited 
accounts of the Queensland Sugar Board. The values stated represent the gross receipts 
from sales in Australia and overseas, less refining costs, freight, administrative charges, 
etc., and export charges, but not deducting concessions to the fruit industry and other 
rebates which in 1949-50 amounted to £216,000. The value thus obtained represents 
the net market value of all raw sugar sold, which, since 1933, has been divided between 
the growers and millers in the approximate proportions of 70 per cent. and 30 per cent. 
respectively. Prior to that year the distribution was about two-thirds to the grower 

-and one-third to the miller. 

6. Imports and Exports of Sugar.—Particulars showing the imports and exports of 
cane sugar (raw and refined) for the five years ended 1938-39 and each year 1945-46 to 
1949-50 are as follows :— 


SUGAR: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 




















Imports. | Exports. Net Exports. 
Year, | eee ; 
Quantity. | Value. ! Quentity.: Value. | Quantity. ! Value. 
Paar ereeeaes | i ; 
‘ ‘Pons, | £ | Tons. | £ - , Tons. : £ 
Average, 1934-35 : ! c 
to 1938-39 oe 23 | 505 _ 377,930 4 3,480,632 377,997 | 3,480,127 
1945-46... Lory -- 3 | 150,972 ! 3,059,599 : 150,972 3,059,596 
1946-47... set 23 | 117,379 | 2,717,252 ; 117,379 | 2.717.229 
1947-48.. ee i 21 , 100,351 | 3,062,450 | 100,351 3,062,429 
1948-49... ved bel tS 48 | 415,194 |13,199,309 | 415,194 113,199,261 
1949-50... bis ae ii 80 \ 432,711 irgr47,150 432,711 114,147,070 
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7. Sugar By-products.—Large quantities of molasses are produced as a by-product 
in the sugar mills. Details for a series of years of the quantities produced and the 
amounts used for distilling, fuel, manure and other purposes will be found in Chapter 
XXIV.—Manufacturing Industry. 


Boards are now being made from the residue of crushed fibre after the renioval: 
of the sugar content from sugar-cane. These boards are used in the building industry 
for walls and ceilings and possess high insulating and sound-absorbing properties. 


fans. Sugar Prices—'The prices of sugar in Australia from 1939 to 1941 and 1947 to 
1950 in the case of raw sugar, and from 1925 to 1936 and 1947 to 1956 in the case of 
refined ‘sugar, are shown in the following table. 


SUGAR: PRICES IN AUSTRALIA. 





Raw Sugar, 94 Net Titre. j Refined Sugar. 





























Average Return per Ton received by 
Year. millers and growers for— 
S Wholesale | Retail 
Home Date of Determination. Price Price 
Consump- Exports. | Whole Crop. per ton. per Ib. 
tion. (a) (a) 
we ee] - - --- - 4 we = a) 
£o3s.d £ sd.) £& sda. £ 8. d. d, 
1939 .. | 23 12 6/10 7 6|15 17 7 | 1.9.25 to31.8.31.. | 37 6 8 44 
1940 .. | 23 1 Ol Yr 5 6] 17 2 11] 1.9.31 t04.1.33 .. 137 6 8 43 
1941 .. | 2213 Of} 1018 9 | 17 18 Ir] 5.1.33 to 31.8.36.. | 33 4 0 4 
1947 +. |24 0 0 | 2912 6124 19 9 | 4.12.47 to 28.10.49 | 37 6 8 44 
1948 .. | 23 I 0} 28 2 0/25 8 6] 29.10.49 to 6.7.51] 41 9 4 5 
1949 .. | 24 6 0] 29 7 6] 2613 8] 7.7.51 to 31.8.56.. | 53 6 8 64 
1950 ..|23 16 6 | 3216 61/2717 2 . 


(a) Including ‘* Excess ’’ Sugar. 


g. War and Post-war Arrangements.—After the outbreak of war in September, 
1939, the British Ministry of Food concluded arrangements with the Queensland Gover- 
ment for the purchase of Australia’s surplus production of raw sugar for the season 1939. 
The price was fixed at £Stg.7 10s. per ton at United Kingdom ports plus the preference on 
dominion sugar of £Stg.3 158. per ton under the existing tariff. 


Similar agreements were negotiated for the disposal of the surplus raw sugar in 
subsequent seasons, the price in sterling currency per ton c.i.f. United Kingdom ports, 
basic 96° polarization being as follows :—1940 and 1941, £12 128. 6d.; 1942, £13 158. ; 
1943, £14 58.3 1944, £15 58.; and 1945, £17 5s.—inclusive of the existing preference of 
£3 15s. From the ist January, 1946 the price was further increased by £Stg.2 58. per 
ton and the United Kingdom agreed to absorb an additional 12s. 6d. per ton on the 
freight cost. The price was further increased to £Stg. 24 5s. per ton from Ist January, 
1947 and to £8tg.27 58. per ton from ist January, 1948. Further price increases to’ 
£Stg.30 ros. as from 1st January, 1950 and to £Stg.32 178. 6d. per ton as from 1st January, 
1951 have since become operative. 


In December, 1949, a Commonwealth Countries Sugar Marketing Agreement was 
formulated in London, the terms of which include an undertaking by the United Kingdom 
Government to find a market for the Australian exportable surplus sugar to the end of 


1952. 


For the six years 1953-1955, Australia is to plan for aggregate exports not exceeding 
600,000 tons annually. Of this amount, the United Kingdom Government agreed to 
take 314,000 tons at guaranteed prices to be negotiated annually. The balance of 
286,000 tons is expected to find a market in the United Kingdom or Canada at the world 
price plus United Kingdom or Canadian preference. Provision is made for extension 
of the term of the agreement, and for upward revision of the quotas, if necessary. 
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§ 16. Vineyards. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—{i) Area of Vineyards. The date of introduction of 
the vine into Australia has been variously set down by different investigators, the years 
1815 and 1828 being principally favoured. It would seem, however, that plants were 
brought out with the first fleet in 1788; consequently the Australian vine is as old as 
Australian settlement. A report by Governor Hunter gives the area of vines in 1797 
as 8acres. From New South Wales the cultivation spread to Victoria and South Australia, 
and these States have now far outstripped New South Wales in the area of this crop. In 
Western Australia an expansion of area under vineyards has occurred in recent years, 
but in Queensland, where vine-growing has been carried on for many years, little 
progress has been made. The purposes for which grapes are grown in Australia are 
(a) for wine-making, (6) for table use, and (c) for drving. The total area of vines in the 
several States during each of the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 and the averages for the 
ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1949-50 are shown in the following table :— 


VINEYARDS: AREA. 























(Acres.) 
Season. N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | S. Aust, | W. Aust.| A.C.T. | Australia. 
Average, 1929-30 to 
1938-39 «+ | 155777 | 40,563 2,142 | 54,156 5,666 - 118,304 
1945-46 .. - | 15,983 | 42,843 | 3,003 | 57440 | 9,583 3| 128,855 
1946-47 .. -- | 16,338 | 42,048 | 2,045 | 58,221 | 9,857 3 | 130,312 
1947-48 .. .. | 16,541 | 43,784 3,087 | 58,885 | 10,025 9 | 132,331 
1948-49 . «. | 16,568 | 45,609 3,265 | 59,806 | 10,014 10 | 135,272 
1949-50 .. 16,931 | 45,386 3,135 | 60,253 9,676 | TO | 135,393 
Average, 1940-41 to 1 
1949-50 -- | 16,348 ) 43,462 | 3,110 | 58,345 | 9,749 | 4 | 131,018 





(ii) Report on the Wine Industry. An investigation into conditions in the wine 
industry was undertaken by the Commonwealth Director of Development and the Senior 
Inspector of Excise, Department of Trade and Customs, and a comprehensive report 
was presented to Parliament on the 17th July, 1931. 


During 1944 the Minister for Trade and Customs referred a number of matters to the 
Tariff Board for inquiry and report. Subsequently four reports were issued during 
1944-45 which dealt with the following subjects, viz. :—Use of cane sugar in sauterne, 
spirit for fortification of wine, prices for grapes and fortifying spirit and control of liquor 
order. 


{iii) Wine Production, Bounties, ete. The production of wine has not increased 
as rapidly as the suitability of soil and climate would appear to warrant. Production 
for the ten years ended 1949-50 averaged 24.8 million gallons compared with 16.3 
million gallons produced during the ten years ended 1938-39. This seems to arise from 
two causes. In the first place, Australians are not a wine-drinking people ; it is estimated 
that prior to the 1939-45 War they consumed approximately 4.1 million gallona only, 
or 0.6 gallons per head per annum, and while this had risen to 12.1 million gallons (1.5 
gallons per head of population) in 1949-50, the local market is nevertheless restricted. 
Secondly, the comparatively new and unknown wines of Australia must compete in the 
markets of the old world with the well-known and long-established brands from other 
countries. Continued efforts are being made to bring the Australian wines under notice 
both here and abroad, and with the assistance of a Commonwealth bounty on the export 
of fortified wine of specified strength the industry has been greatly stimulated. Further 
development, however, was interrupted by the war. The loss of the United Kingdom 
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market due to the lack of shipping space placed the wine industry of Australia in a most 
difficult position, but this was partly offset by the increase in local consumption due to 
the availability of supplies, the restriction on the production of beer and the presence of 
large numbers of defence personnel. 


The Wine Export Bounty Act 1930 which provided for payment at the rate of 18. 9d. 
per gallon was replaced in 1934 by a new Act which fixed the rate at Is. 3d. per gallon 
for the two years ended 28th February, 1937, and thereafter at a reduction of 1d. per 
gallon for each succeeding year until 1940. The payment of a bounty at the rate of 1s. 
per gallon for a. period of five years to 28th February, 1945, subsequently extended to 
28th February, 1947, was provided for under the Wine Export Bounty Act of 1939-1944. 
This Act was repealed by the Wine Export Bounty Act 1947 which made provision for 
payment of bounty, subject to certain conditions, on wine sold overseas prior to 30th 
October, 1946 and exported after 28th February, 1947. 


The quantity of wine produced in the several States during the 1945-46 to 1949-50 
seasons, together with the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1949-50, 
is shown in the following table :— 

WINE : PRODUCTION. 
(7000 Gallons.) 








Season. N.S.W. Victoria. { Queensiand.| 8. Aust. W. Aust. Australia. 
Average, 1929- : 
30_to 1938-39 2,099 1,449 36 12,349 397 16,330 
1945-46 es 2,968 1,916 35 20,213 726 25,858 
1946-47 . 3,905 3,082 30 25.422 751 33,190 
1947-48 + 4,500 2,958 28.| 26,000 673 34,159 
1948-49 . 45127 3,081 36 26,295 644 34,183 
1949-50 + 54185 3230 45 24,978 528 33,966 
Average, 1940- : 
41 to 1949-50 3,586 2,012 32 18,552 573 24,755 





2. Imports and Exports of Wine.—{i) Imports. The principal countries of origin 
of wine imported into Australia were, before the 1939-45 War, France, Spain, Portugal 
and Italy, the bulk of the sparkling wines coming from France. The bulk of the post-war 
wine imports have been obtained from France. The imports for the five years ended 
1949-50 compared with average imports for the yeara 1934-35 to 1938-39 are shown 
hereunder :— 


WINE : IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA. 





Quantity (Gallons). Value (£), 
Year. 
Sparkling. Other. Total. Sparkling. Other. Total. 
Average, 1934- 

35 to 1938-39 8,119 28,566 36,685 20,245 19,332 39,577 
1945-46 . 40 479 519 213 1,433 1,646 
1946-47 | 1,719 1,585 3,304 7,909 3,041 10,950 
1947-48 14,768 4,158 18,926 54,098 8,282 62,380 
1948-49 24,679 | 19,008 43,777 67,450 27,020 94,470 


1949-50 6,599 | 19,814 26,413 25,245 28,812 54,057 
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(ii) Exports. Before the 1939-45 War practically all wine exported was sent to 
the United Kingdom, only 200,000 gallons (approximately) being sent elsewhere. Exports 
in 1949-50 totalled 1,103,318 gallons, of which the United Kingdom received 613,698 
gallons, New Zealand, 205,233 gallons, Canada, 193,659 gallons, and other countries 
90,728 gallons. 


Exports for the five years ended 1949-50 are shown in the following table in com- 
parison with average exports during the five years ended 1938-39 :— 


WINE: EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA, 




















Quuntity (Gallons). Value. (£) 
Year. ae == t<2 Se 7 = = - . j 
‘ Sparkling. ' Other. 1 Total. Sparkling. Other. { Total. 
i t 
L OES g Ante et ee seihs wll, ates : <= 
Average, 1934- ! 

35 to 1938-39 - 35772 | 3,559,094 + 3,562,866 - 5,400 | 938,195 943,595 
1945-46 7. 7,984 | 1,776,452 | 1,784,436. 10,619 | 729,969 740,588 
1946-47 . 35244 2,717,355 , 2,720,599 | 4,975 | 1,176,626 | 1,181,601 
1947-48 a 5,935 | 2,682,431 | 2,688,366 8,071 | 1,421,861 | 1,429,932 
1948-49 ae 5,180 | 1,873,083 | 1,878,263 ; 11,558 | 982,401 | 993,959 
1949-50 . 6,093 | 1,097,225 ; 1,103,318 ; 6,323 | 509,516 ; 515,839 

| 


3. Overseas Marketing of Wine.—(i) The Wine Overseas Marketing Act 1929-1945. 
This Act was introduced at the request of the viticultural interests in Australia with the 
object of placing the oversea, marketing of Australia’s surplus wine on an orderly basis. 
The Wine Overseas Marketing Board was appointed to supervise the exports, and the sale 
and distribution after export, of Australian wine. 


The name of the Board was changed to the Australian Wine Board in 1936. An 
amendment to the Act in 1945 made provision for eleven members on the Board, com- 
prising five representatives of proprietary and privately-owned wineries and distilleries, 
two representatives of co-operative wineries and distilleries, three representatives of 
grape-growers supplying to wineries and distilleries, and one representative of the 
Commonwealth Government. No wine may be exported except by means of a licence 
which ia issued under conditions recommended to the Minister by the Board; these 
include the withholding of shipments as directed by the Board. The Board has a London 
agency which advises on marketing conditions. The methods of marketing adopted by 
the Board have resulted in the widening of the distribution of Australian wines overseas. 


(ii) The Wine Grapes Charges Act 1929-1941. This Act provides for the imposition 
of a levy on all grapes used in Australia for the manufacture of wines or spirit used for 
fortifying wine. The proceeds of the levy are used to defray the administrative and 
other expenses of the Board, and provision is made for such exemptions from the levy 
as the Board may recommend. 


4. Other Viticultural Products.—{i) Table Grapes. Grapes for table use are grown 
in all the States except Tasmania, but the area cultivated to this variety is only about 
7 per cent. of the productive area of grapes. The greatest development in the industry 
has taken place in the drying of raisins and currants, particularly in Victoria and South 
Australia. The quantities of table grapes grown during the seasons 1945-46 to 1949~50 
and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1949-50 are as follows. 
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TABLE GRAPES : PRODUCTION. 




















(Tons.) 
ss 7 : vem gas 
Season. N.S.W. Victoria. ; Q’land. H S. Aust. W. Aust. | Australis. 

Average, 1929-30 to | : mee [- aie "1 

1938-39 .. - 4,354' 3,884! 2,060! 738 | 2,874 | 13,910 
1945-46. . 4,817 4,133 3,120! 1,036 2,342 | 15,448 
1946-47 - .- 4,682 39537 2,669: 1,314 2,436 | 14,638 
1947-48 a ne 4,835! 4,328! 2,851 . 660 2,320 14,994 
1948-49 a - | 4,372 3775 1,640 1,413 1,956 | 13,156 
1949-50 ee et 4,023 3,690 2,191 | 934 1,683 12,521 
Average, 1940-41 to! ' 

1949-50... se f 45705 4,082 2,576 | 1,137 2,491 | 14,991 





(ii) Ratsins and Currants. The quantities of raisins (sultanas and lexias) and currants 
dried during each of the seasons 1945-46 to 1949-50 and the averages for the ten-:year 
periods ended 1938-39 and 1949-50 are shown in the following table. The production 
of 103,410 tons for the 1943-44 season represents the greatest output recorded in any 
year. Due to adverse seasonal conditions, heavy crop losses occurred during the three 
succeeding years. Production in 1946-47 amounted to 65,197 tons, in 1947-48 it rose 
to 84,828 tons, but fell again to 64,904 tons in 1948-49 and rose slightly to 67,856 tons 


in 1949-50. 
RAISINS(a) AND CURRANTS : PRODUCTION. 












































(Tons.) 
N.S. Wales, Victoria. South Aust. | Western Aust. | Australia. 
a [eZ ; g ; $ ; 8 
ieee ee sr Oa a - e 
3 5 cs —£-| & E gz £ z S 
als a & a 8 a 5 a) & 
Average, 1929-30 
to 1938-39 .. 14,234} 796 | 35,235 7,995 | 11,494 | 8,007 697 | 1,789 | 51,660 | 18,587 
1945-46 -+ | 6,859 | 922} 42,995 6,435 | 8,819 | 4,467 815 | 2,528 | 59,488 } 14,352 
1946-47 ++ 15,523.) 824 | 37,215 6,088 | 8,246 | 2,797 719 | 3,795 | 51,703 | 13,494 
1947~48 .. | 6,944 | 1,079 | 47,160 8,086 |} 11,358} 6,682 544 2,975 | 66.006} 18,822 
1948-49 ++ | 3,819 | 1,090 | 35,705 7,967 | 6,829 | 6,250 478 | 2,766 | 46,831 | 18,073 
1949-50 +. 15,721 | 898 | 42,194 6,930 | 5,895 { 4,244 289 | 1,685 | 54,099 | 13,757 
Average, 1940-41 : 
to 1949-50 .. | 6,396 | 1,120 | 42,250 7,634 } 12,090 | 6,660 598 2,719 | 61,334 | 18,133 


(a) Sultanag and lexius. 


5. Production and Disposal of Dried Vine Fruit.—As the production of dried vine 
fruit is far in excess of Australia’s requirements, considerable quantities are available 
for export overseas. Details of the quantities disposed of in Australia and overseas, as 
recorded by the Commonwealth Dried Fruits Control Board, are given in the table) below. 
Australian consumption includes amounts delivered to biscuit manufacturers, bakeries, 
etc., as well as retail sales for household consumption. 


DRIED VINE FRUIT: QUANTITIES DISPOSED OF, AUSTRALIA. 

















(Tons.) 
steal Overseas. 
Seazon, ended peer Seis ae er ois Grand 
December— ; United New ther Site Total. 
sumption. Kingdom. Canada. | Zenjand. Countries. Tetal. 

1944 a .. 35,071 44,570 16,000 6,756 1,820 69,146 104,217 
1945. o 24,415 21,500 15,000} 5,548 1,569 43,617 68,032 
1946 oh oe 20,549 | 32,000 14,000 | 5,000 | 844 | 51,844 72,393 
194? . Ee 19,015 21,300 10,988 | $443 | 612! 37,343 56,358 
1948 - pe 25,999 | 28,542 18,274 | 6,167 | 1,649 |" 54.632 80,631 
3949 ms . 24,844 | 11,978 14.073 4,650 885 31,586 56.430 
19sa(a) .. . 22,584 | 9,948- 18,774 | 5.254 } 940 | 34,916 $7,500 








(a) Estimated. 
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6. Exports of Raisins and Currants.—The following table shows the oversea exports © 
of raisins and currants during each of the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with the 
average for the five years ended 1938-39. As the quantities of imports were practically 
negligible they have been omitted. 


RAISINS AND CURRANTS : EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 





























Raisins. | Currants. Total Raisins and Currants. 
Year. | 
Quantity, Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Average, 1934- 

* 35 to 1938-39 43,191 | 1,686,447 15,054 | 548,838 58,245 | 2,235,285 
1945-46 30,022 | 1,547,688 9,307 | 403,645 39,329 | 1,951,333 
(946-47 35,248 | 1,013,574 5,606 | 243,508 40,854 | 2,157,082 
1947-48 31,364 | 1,795,358 10,066 | 468,684 41,430 | 2,264,042 
1948-49 _ 37,077 | 2,369,216 13,696 740,762 50,773 | 3,109,978 
1949-50 i 28,558 | 1,818,662 7,063 408,962 35,621 | 2,227,624 





Since 1912 Australia has not only produced sufficient raisins and currants for home 
consumption but has been able to maintain a large export trade. The chief countries 
importing Australian raisins and currants are the United Kingdom, New Zealand and 
Canada, the quantities exported thereto in 1949-50 being 9,822 tons, 4,034 tons and 
20,556 tons respectively. Exports to Canada increased from 4,600 tons in 1928-29 
to 16,944 tons in 1939-40 and to 25,955 tons in 1944-45, but decreased to 20,556 tons in 
1949-50. ‘ 

7. War-time Contract.—At the outbreak of war in 1939 the Government of the 
Onited Kingdom purchased all available surpluses after provision had been made for 
Canadian and New Zealand requirements. During the 1944 and 1945 seasons prices 
fixed under these contracts represented a substantial increase over pre-war prices. 


8. Post-war Contract—A long term agreement was negotiated between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and Australia for the purchase of the exportable 
surplus of the dried vine fruit crop for the 1946, 1947 and 1948 seasons. A further 
agreement has been reached between the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
Australia under which Australian dried vine fruits will be purchased by the United 
Kingdom during the years 1949 to 1953. .The contract provides that the quantity of 
fruit to be purchased each year shall not exceed a value of £2,500,000 sterling currency 
on an f.0.b. basis. Export prices have been fixed for the first two years, but during the 
remaining three years they are to be the subject of annual agreement by the two Govern- 
ments. The contract prices for currants, sultanas and lexias sold to the United Kingdom 
during the war years 1943, 1944 and 1945, as well as the prices fixed under the post-war 
contracts covering the years 1946 to 1951, are shown in the following table. 


DRIED VINE FRUITS : CONTRACT PRICES PER TON TO UNITED KINGDOM. 
(£A. 8. d., f.o.b. Australian Ports.) 





Fruit. Grade. 1946 to | 1949 and 








1943. 1944. 1945. 1948. 1950. 1952. 
Currants 1 Crownandupwards | 37 16 3) 41 11 31 43 2 6 50 © oO] 60 0 of 93.35 © 
Sultanas rCrownandupwards | 5r 5 0! 55 © o| 56 11 3165 © Of 70 © aj125 a 0 
Lexias 4 and 5 Crown 50 12 6) 54 7 6] 55 18 9] 64 7 6] 64 7 6/125 0 Oo 





g. Oversea Marketing of Dried Fruits —{i) The Dried Fruits Export Control Act 

_ 1924-1938. This Act was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament at the request of 
the dried fruits industry to organize the overseas marketing of Australian dried vine fruits. 

The Dried Fruits Control Board, consisting of eight members—including five growers’: 
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representatives, two members with commercial experience and one Government nominee— 
was appointed to contro! the export, and the sale and distribution after export, of Aus- 
tralian sultanas, currants and lexias. In conjunction with its London agency, the Board 
has improved the marketing of Australian dried fruita overseas, and has increased the 
demand for the product. Its system of appraisement has resulted in more satisfactory 
realizations. Its methods of ensuring continuity of supply and regulating shipments 
and its participation in the advertising campaign of the Australian Overseas Trade 
Publicity Committee have benefited the industry considerably. No dried fruits may be 
exported except by means of a licence, which is issued subject to conditions recommended 
by the Board. | 

(ii) Dried Fruits Export Charges Act 1924-1929. This Act provides for the 
imposition of a levy on all sultanas, currants and lexias exported from Australia for 
the purpose of defraying the administrative expenses of the Board and the cost of 
advertising, etc. The rate of the levy is fixed by regulation. Under an amendment 
made in 1927 provision was made for the exemption of sultanas, currants and lexias 
from the levy upon recommendations by the Board. 


(iii) The Dried Fruits Act 1928-1935. In previous issues of the Official Year Book 
reference has been made to the Dried Fruits Act and its provisions have been outlined 
(see p. 894 of Official Year Book, No. 28). 


§ 17. Orchards and Fruit-Gardens. 


1, Area.—The largest arca of orchards and fruit-gardens prior to the 1939-45 War 
was attained in 1933-34 when 281,&99 acres were plantcd. ‘From that year until 1942-43, 
when 260,384 acres were under fruit, there was a gradual decline. In each subsequent. 
year there was a continuous upward movement to 1947-48 when the area reached a new 
peak of 290,320 acres. The area has since declined to 286,751 acres in 1948-49 and to 
279,928 acres in 1949-50. The total area of orchards and fruit-gardens in the several 
States during the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with the averages for the ten 
seasons 1929-30 to 1938-39 and the ten seasons 1940-41 to 1949-50, is shown in the 
following table :— 


ORCHARDS AND FRUIT-GARDENS: AREA. 











(Acres.) 
Season. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. A.C.T. Aust. 
Average, 1929-30 to 1938- 

39 .- . ++ | 84,025 | 76,643 | 32,437 | 29,355 | 20,703 | 32,627 69 | 275,869 
1945-46 . ++ | 84,062 { 69,479 | 34,946 | 27,223 | 21,730 | 32,284 99 | 269,823 
1946~47 oe we 90,599 | 71,312 | 35,928 | 28,126 | 21,908 | 31,619 108 279,660 
1947~48 ats we 98,901 | 71,513 | 38,665 | 28,338 | 22,063 | 30,739 rou 290,320 
1948~49 o ++ | 95,421 | 71,746 | 37,735 | 295732 | 22,585 | 29,448 84 | 286,751 
1949~50 o -+ | 94,725 | 71,046 | 35,986 | 26,558 | 22,744 | 28,471 98 | 279,928 
Average, 1940-41 tO 1949- 

50 .. an ae 87,543 | 70,23r | 34,025 | 28,068 | 21,806 | 31,048 II 272,832 


2. Varieties of Crops.—The varieties grown differ in various parts of the States, 
ranging from such fruits as the pincapple, papaw, mango and guava of the tropics, to the 
strawberry, the raspberry and the currant of the colder parts of the temperate zone. 
In New South Wales, citrus fruits (oranges, lemons, etc.) and bananas are the principal 
crops, although apples, peaches, plums, pears and cherries are extensively grown. The 
principal varieties grown in Victoria are the apple, peach, pear, orange, plum and apricot. 
In Queensland, the banana, pineapple, apple, orange, mandarin, peach and plum are the 
varieties most largely cultivated. In South Australia, in addition to the apple, orange, 
apricot, plum, peach and pear, the almond and the olive are extensively grown. In 
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Western Australia, the apple, orange, lemon, pear, plum, peach, apricot and fig are the 
chief varieties. In Tasmania, the apple occupies over two-thirds of the fruit-growing 
area, but small fruits, such as the currant, raspberry and gooseberry, are extensively 
grown, while the balance of the area is mainly taken up with the pear, apricot and plum. 
The following table shows the acreage—bearing and non-bearing—of the principal kinds 
of fruit, and the quantity and value of fruit produced. 


ORCHARDS AND FRUIT-GARDENS, 1949-50, 
























































= 1 


Total .. «+ |10,195,050/4,306,83313,359,125|2,75%s145|2,057,031 {3:593:230 92423 |26,272,737 
t ¢ 


1 
Fruit. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. s Aust. | W.Aust. Tas. | ac. | Aust. 
AREA, BEARING AND Non-BEARING (ACRES). 

Apples . 14,645; 20, a8 6,369} 6,960] 13,127} 19,837 68 81,744 
Apricots . . 2,059) 5,291 333 3% 735 488 I, 35307 4 13,277 
Bananas 35 oe 21,571) 73504 594 és 29,669 
Cherries & ‘ss 2,674 1,907 1,051. 45 79 2 5,765 

Citrus— | ' 
Oranges... aN 25,790, 5050, 4,032 5,166 3,723 ey 43,761 
Mandarins .. Sy 2,475 94 1,828 114 214 “a ! 4,725 
Lemons... 7 3,620! 1,976 507 384 597 : 7,084 
Other we + 915; 348 173 188; 173 . 1,797 
Nuts = ai 874: 1,006} 286 3,167 349 ‘ 7 5,689 
Peaches sa = 8 14541 14,753 1,517 1,675 808 “107 4 27,318 
Pears e we 3,544, 13,120 312 1,655 1,019 1,923 6 21,579 
Pineapples... aoe 294 ie 9:319 os I : ‘ 9,614 
Plums and Prunes a 45737 3,451 1,174 1,650 917 “292 5 12,226 
Other Small Fruits 34 271 760 205 178 4,811 . 6, oor 
Other Fruits .. ay 3) s046| 2,552 25420 935 669 55 2 9,679 
Total .. of : onr2s 71,04€; 35,98€] 26,85) 22,744| 28,471 98} 279,928 

ea aig at fe 

PrRopuctTion. 
Apples ae bus. | 1 ,296,430| 810. 18364 536,742) 663,450,1,116,886!4,794,000] 6,731] 9,225,075 
Apricots ae 5 306,306; 608,515! 13,327] 428,808} 42,140] 64,050 97) 1,463,243 
Bananas a 29 | 21743,600; : 533,960). . 103,379 Ss . 3,380,939 
Cherries ie 3 154.425! 44,0591 222| 59,484] 1,515] 55755 8} 265,468 
itrus— 
Oranges. » | 2,639,376 638,816) 277,595)1,077,709| 371,552 5,005,048 
Mandarins .. 9 214,548} 13,852] 141,315} 25,475] 18,751 as a 413,941 
Lemons oe ” 366,485} 142,887} 58,824] 56,974} 96,0%5 ii ana 721,185 
Other a » 135,494] 52,953] 16,900} 26,872] 21,536) .. 253,761 
Nuts af Ib. 178,930} 223,218 69,522)2,066,176} 48,536 ae 56} 2,586,438 
Peaches or bus. 790,669|1,236,733! 81,194] 137,074) 49,089 7,916 80} 2,303,355 
Pears se Ss 408,607}1,884,012} 26,304; 206,151] 66,661] 268,950 178} 2,860,863 
Pineapples... 45 38,931 a 2,374,748 oc 40 i we: 2,413,719 
Plums and Prunes 45 342,144] 169,090} 67,168] 110,744] 67,401 48,876 136] 805,559 
Other Small Fruits cwt. 121 11,260) 7575 2,774 598} 132,897 on 155,406 
Gross VaLuzE oF PRopUcTION. 
(£.) 

i | 
Apples o ++ | 1,673,850| 891,920) 636,720} 574,644} 998,626|2,924,990; 8,750} 7,709,500 
Apricots + ++ | 437,480] 410,748) 17,898! 374,625] 58,294’ 28,600 140| 1,327,785 
Bananas oe «+ | 3,076,460]... 519,165 ae 284,291 : ats 3,879,916 
pe etined aes ve 509,560] 99,133 3,110] 130,865] 10,315 53470] 27} 756,480 

itras— ql : 
Oranges... «+ | 2,242,960; 551,389! 260,827; 988,314; 327,924 neg 45371414 
Mandarins .. we 195,590} 14,198] 105,986} 30,144 21,043. 366,961 
Lemons... . 231,300] 95,018} 46,5571 36,084! 47,342, 456,301 
Other re an 82,200} 32,985] 11,098 18,314! 10,993; Be ios 155,590 
Nuts i ha 10,910] 21,201 3,424} 131,231 4,013! ae 3 170,782 
Peaches oe ey 656,840) 711,122) 81,781! 150,865) 83,367, 3,090 70) 31,687,135 
Pears so5 ae 392,240/1,271,708) 19,890) 154,577; 68, er 200,890 168} 2,107,553 
Pineapples... Sern 29,600, ms {1,293,425 on Pe. ' we 1,323,049 
Plims and Prunes .. | 432,300! 76, 091) 88,638) 93,805! 78, 634; 16,580 164 786,212 
Other Si1nall Fruits ate 1,520| 71,238, 66,718] 20,284; 11,618: 412, "B80 ns 584,258 
Other Fruita .. as 222,240, 60,082 205,888 47,393: 33,367 730 1or| .589,801 
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3. Principal Fruit Crops.—The area, production and gross value of the principal 
fruit crops during the periods 1945-46 to 1949-50, compared with the average for the 
ten seasons 1929-30 to 1938-39, and the average of ten seasons 1940-41 to 1949-50, are 


shown hereunder : 


PRINCIPAL FRUIT CROPS: 


AREA, PRODUCTION 


AND GROSS VALUE OF 


















































PRODUCTION. 
Citrus | Yloms 
Year. Applies. | Apricots. | Bananas. Fruits Peaches. | Pears. and 

. Prunes. 
Anza, Brarinc AND NON-BEARING (ACRES). 
Average, 1929-30 to 1938-39 {| 100,258 11,632 . 23,353 50,706 23,390 20,725 15,912 
1945-46.. is aie 84,377 125445 26,587 51,217 26,588 22,616 12,413 
1946-47.. 83,617 13,184 30,222 52,269 28,196 23,030 12,670 
1947-48... 84,199 13,179 | 36,592 54,619 28,474 22,785 12,579 
1948-49... 83,802 13,564 | 32,263 56,126 | 28,353 22,634 12,540 
1949~50.. es o 81,744 13,277 | »29,669 | 57,367 27,318 21,579 12,226 

Average, 1940-41 to 1949- 
50 oe ae oe 85,819 12,705 26,440 51,676 27,010 22,595 | 12,662 

Propucrion (’000 BuSsHELs). 
Average, 1929-30 to 1938-39 10,013 1,014 2,270 5,011 1,984 2,130 948 
1945-46. . 4s fe 15,257 1,107 2,621 §,249 2,095 2,644 949 
1946-47... 10,293 1,239 2,791 5,547 2,432 3,607 743 
1947-48. . 14,292 3,551 2,965 6,770 2,962 3,240 3,129 
1948-49. . 8,313 | 1,347 3,093 7,056 2,204 3,125 820 
1949-50.. ae ote 9,225 | 1,463 ° 3,381 6,394 2,303 2,861 806 
Average, 1940-41 fo I1949- : 
50 ie Me ie 11,609 1,273 2,685 5,685 2,327 2,905 910 
Gross VaLvE or Propucrtion. 
(£.) 

Average, 1929-30 to 1938-39 | 2,676,915! 326,539] 1,072,459] 1,807,804] 679,158} 558,872| 286,018 
1945-46... . ++ | 4,836,299) 804,454) 3,256,522; 4,084,870) 1,293,878| 1,167,671] 701,581 
1940-47... 4,080,940; 885,215] 3,039,808] 4,335,412/ 1,338,809] 1,501,942} 609,601 
1947-48... 6,716,911] 1,190,253] 3,355,820] 4,314,866) 1,557,541] 1,443,751] 714,632 
1948-49... 5,381,065} 932,987) 3,403,546} 4,019,784] 1,342,490} 1,585,031] 612,013 
1949-50... ve ++ | 7,709,500! 1,327,785} 3,879,916| 5,350,266] 1,687,135 2,107,553] 786,212 

Average, 1940-41 tO 1949- 
go. ++ | 4,545,533] 849,744) 2,482,511] 3,900,096) 1,245,639] 1,278,427] 607,277 





4. Production of Jams and Jellies and Preserved Fruit.—Considerable quantities of 
fruit are used in the production of jams and jellies and preserved fruit in Australia, details 
of the output of these products being shown below for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 


























to 1950-51. 
PRODUCTION GF JAMS AND JELLIES AND PRESERVED FRUIT: AUSTRALIA. 
('000 1b.) 
4 
Particulars. 1938-39. 1946-47. 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Pet re’ a. 
Jams and Jellies 84,916 | 160,064 | 198,454 | 132,951 | 134,577 | 118,440 
Fruit Preserved in 1 y 
Liquid— ' 
Apricots 12,447 12,530 21,149 22,210 30,957 23,300 
Peaches 86,176 70,568 775332 56,641 61,417 65,498 
Pears . 275344 40,015 42,082 50,298 48,065 | 51,996 
Pineapples : 14,356 6,267 | 21,237 | 20,834} 31,442 | 29,747 
Small Fruit "i 1,299 1,475 1,615 | 2,248 3,024 4,320 
Other (5) ai Qg,110 6,267 12,858 13,687 16,516 23,342 
Total (5) 150,732 | 137,722 | 176,273 : 165,918 | 192,021 | 198,203 
Apples, Preserved (ec) 20,773 | 12,778 21,227 19,240 23,855 





{a) Subject to revision. 


(6) Excludes preserved apples. 


{c) Not available. 
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The recorded consumption of fruit in factories for all purposes, including that used for 
juice and cordial manufacture and for drying, was 181,772 tons during the year 1949-50. 


5. Consumption of Fruit and Fruit Products.—Details of the estimated consumption 
of fruit and fruit products per head of population are shown below for each year 1947-48 
to 1950-53 compared with the average for the years 1936-37 to 1938-39. 


ESTIMATED CGNSUMPTION OF FRUIT AND FRUIT PRODUCTS PER HEAD OR 
POPULATION : AUSTRALIA, 














(tb.) 
Average, 
Commodity. 1936-36 to 1947-48, 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51.(a) 

1938-39. 
Fresh Fruit—Citrus 31.9 38.9 39.3 33.9 37°4 
Other (a) 94.0 92.8 83.4 77-7 79.0 
Jam .. <% Il.4 14.2 11.0 Il.7 Il.3 
Dried Fruit—Vine 5-2 5.8 7.5 6.5 8.5 
Tree 2.9 2.6 2.7 I.9 2.0 
Canned Fruit 10.7 II.0 13.3 12.2 Ir.0 

Total Fresh Fruit 

Equivalent 173-7 183.9 183.5 164.2 173-4 








(a) Subject to revision. {b) Includes table grapes. 
6. Imports and Exports of Fruit—(i) General. The imports of fresh fruits into 
Australia are negligible, whilst those of dried fruits consist mainly of dates. 


A considerable export trade in both fresh and dried fruits is carried on by Australia 
with oversea countries. The values of the shipments in 1949-50 amounted to £3,933,663 
and £2,888,259 respectively. Apples formerly constituted the bulk of the fresh fruit 
exported, although the exports of citrus fruits and pears were fairly considerable. 
Shipments of raisins and currants have increased greatly since 1914-15 and are mainly 
sesponsible for the growth in the dried fruits exports, although dried tree fruits also figure 
amongst the exports. Owing to shipping difficulties and other factors the exports of 
fresh fruit wero seriously curtailed during the 1939-45 War. 


{ii) Fresh Fruits. Particulars of the Australian oversea trade in fresh fruite are 
ahown in the following table :— 


FRESH FRUITS: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 
| 

















Imports. Exports. Net Exports, 
Year, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity, Value. 
| 
Centals. £ Centals. £ ' Centals. £ 
Average, 1934- 

35 to 1938-39 452554 20,289 | 2,520,842 | 1,981,483 | 2,475,288 | 1,961,194 
1945-46 1,088 3,110 813,179 || 1,264,681 812,091 | 1,261,571 
1946-47 5459 3,703 | 673,485 | 1,549,890 | 668,026 | 1,546,187 
1947-48 500 995 | 1,899,863 | 3,886,059 | 1,899,363 | 3,885,064 
1948-49 754 1,502 | 1,509,330 | 3,116,571 | 1,508,576 | 3,115,069 
1949-50 354 669 | 1,901,988 | 3,933,663 | 1,901,634 | 3,932,994 
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(iii) Exports of fresh Apples, Pears and Citrus Fruits. The quantity and value of 
fresh apples, pears and citrus fruits exported during each of the five years ended 1949-50, 
compared with the average for the five years 1934-35 to 1938-39, are shown in the following 


table :-—— 


FRESH APPLES, PEARS AND CITRUS FRUITS : EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 














' 
| Apples. Pears, Citrus Fruits. °. 
Year. - ; 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Vaiue. Quantity. Valus. 
Centals. £ Centals. £ Centals. £ 
Average, 1934- 

35 to 1938-39 | 1,928,282 | 1,396,083 | 284,203 | 268,347 | 255,538 | 233,552 
1945-46 698,185 | 1,010,243 20,938 54,412 68,468 135,027 
1946-47 i 387,458 766,007 80,736 176,490 167,910 438,627 
1947-48 1,407,789 | 2,694,789 | 179,782 | 365,842 | 273,257 | 603,628 
1948-49 888,833 | 1,771,372 | 279,373 | 603,524 | 292,796 | 552,023 
1949-50 1,264,313 328,545 | 638,726 | 269,672 | 649,694 


2,437,843 | 





(iv) Dried Fruits. The quantity and value of oversea imports and exports of dried 


fruits, other than raisins and currants, for the five years ended 1949-50, compared with the 
average for the five years 1934-35 to 1938-39, are shown below. Normally, the bulk 
of the imports consists of dates obtained almost eutirely from a This trade was 
prohibited during the war years but has since been resumed. 


DRIED FRUITS(a) : 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 




















imparts, — Exports, Net. Exports. 
Year. | j pais 
| Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 
| — 
| ‘ooo Ib. £ ‘ooo lb. | £ ooolb. | £ 
Average, 1934~ 
35 to 1938-39 12,225 | 80,121 4,315 ; 117,222 ~—7,910 | 37,101 
{ - { 
1945-46 .. | 74556 | 150,100 3,078 } 198,087 mg | 47,987 
1946-47 . | 7070 159,745 4214 273,502 — 2,856 122,757 
1947-48 11,835 | 253,971 4,508 | 294,932 | —7,327 40,961 
1948-49 | 11,316 | 239,857 41796 | 343,067 ~—6,520 | 103,210 
1949-50 10,125 212,216 10,218 660,635 93 448,419 











(a) Excludes raisins and currants referred to separately under Vincyards, § 16, par. 6. 


Norr.—-Minus sign (—) denotes net imports. 


(v) Jams and Jellies. The exports of jams and jellies have reached large proportions 


since the 1939-45 War. 


T™ 1949-50 shipments totalled 65,229,000 tb. valued at £2,473.095 


compared with average exports of 7,118,000 Ib. valued at £137,707 during the five years 
Small quantities of jam were imported before the war but the quantities 


ended 1938~39. 


involved now are negligible. 
years ended 1939-50, compared with the average for the five years 1934-35 to 1938-39, 


are as follows, 


Particulare of imports and exports during each of the five 
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_ SAMS AND JELLIES: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 

















Imports. Exports. 1 Net Exports. 
Year. { = ean aes =, : mes 
Quantity. - Value. * Quantity. | Value. . Quantity. | Valne. 
= = an hs z 
: 
‘ooo lb. | £ "e090 Ib. £ ‘ooo Ib. £ 
Average, 1934- ; \ i | 
35 to 1938-39 69 | 2,407 | 7118 | 137,707 | 71049 135,300 
1945-46 a Me Me : 42,183 | 1,310,412 | 42,183 | 1,310,412 
1946-47 a AS 3 65,434 | 2,206,696 65.434 | 2,206,693 
1947-48 a I 136 59,642 | 2,232,168 59,641 | 2,232,032 
1948-49 . 85° 6,666 | 53,603 | 2,049,224 53.518 | 2,042,558 
1949-50 .- 30 2,178 65,229 | 2,473,095 65,199 | 2,470,917 





(vi) Preserved Frutti. The total quantity of fruit preserved in liquid, or partly 
preserved in liquid or pulped, imported into Australia during 1949-50 was 2,987,923 Ib. 
valued at £186,355. Large quantities of fruit preserved in liquid are normally exported from 
Australia, the value of shipments in 1938-39 amounting to £1,271.525. Exports were 
considerably reduced during the recent war owing to the prior claims on Australia’s 
output by the Australian and Allied Services based on Australia, but in 1949-50 the 
value of exports had increased to £4,017,962. In addition, the exports of pulped 
fruits during 1949-50 amounted to 15,060,631 lb. valued at £566,216. Particulars of the 
quantities and values of fruit preserved in liquid exported from Australia for each of the 
five years ended 1949-50 compared with the average for the five years 1934-35 to 1938-39 
are shown in the following table :— 


FRUIT PRESERVED IN LIQUID: EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 





Year. | Apricots. | Peaches. | Pears, | Other. Total, 


Quantitizs (’oco Ib.). 


| | 


‘ 
Average, 1934~ 35 & to 1938-39 8,084 34,588 ; 21,220 5,004 68,896 
1945-46.. ot 2,999 18,208 | 71404 1 8,171 36,782 
1946-47... . me 5,645 43.331 19,259 3.454 71,689 
1947-48... xe Pa 59451 44,553 23,480 11,327 84,811 
1948-49. . c eee 10,656 55,027 30,205 18,353 114,241 
1949-50... oe ce 9,171 | 31,589 33,243 27,166 | I01,169 





VALUES (£). 





Average, 1934-35 & to 1938-39 133,889 | 501,138 ' 335,170 | 104,830 | 1,075,027 








1945-46... . 2,323 | 393.467 } 154,393 ; 272,677 | 892,860 
1946~47.. c ok 167,400 | 1,190,687 636,130 120,031 | 2,114,248 
1947-48... . 172,630 | 1,325,209 | 765,297 | 502,655 | 2,765,791 
1948-49.. os +. | 390,290 | 1,742,461 | 1,122,518 876,295 | 4,131,564 
1949-50... ae ae 339,610 | 1,160,623 | 1,082,749 | 1,434,980 | 4,017,962 











7. Marketing of Apples and Pears.—(i) Apple and Pear Organization Act 1938-1948. 
This Act, which was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament at the request of the apple 
and pear industry, provides for the establishment of an Australian Apple and Pear Board 
for the purpose of organizing and controlling the export trade in fresh apples and pears. 

The: Board originally comprised sixteen members but by an amendment of the Act 
in 5947 the members were reduced to twelve, representative of the following interests :— 
one member to represent the Commonwealth Government; seven members. to represent 
growers of apples and pears on the basis of two for Tasmania and one each for the other 
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States; three members to represent exporters of apples and pears on the basis of one 
each for Tasmania and Western Australia and one for the other States ; and one member 
to represent the employees engaged in the apple and pear industry. 


The Board has power to regulate the shipment of apples and pears from Australis 
by licensing exporters and issuing permits to export. Power is also given to determine 
export quotas and to allocate the consignments from each State. The Board may appoint 
persons to represent it overseas. 


The Apple and Pear Publicity and Research Act 1938 and the related Apple and 
Pear Tax Acts, referred to in earlier issues of the Official Year Book, have now been 
repealed by the 1947 amendment to the Apple and Pear Organization Act. The latter 
Act was subject to a further minor amendment in 1948. 


(ii) Apple and Pear Export Charges Act 1938-1947. This Act provides for the 
imposition of a levy on all apples and pears exported from Australia for the purpose of 
providing the funde necessary to meet the administrative and other expenses of the 
Board. 


(iii) Apple and Pear Acquisition. Exports of apples and pears were seriously 
curtailed as a result of the war, and during the 1940 to 1948 seasons crops were acquired 
and marketed under the National Security (Apple and Pear Acquisition) Regulations and 
Regulations issued under the Defence (Transitional Provisions) Act 1946. During the 
1949 season in Tasmania and the 1949 and 1950 seasons in Western Australia the crops 
were marketed under State schemes, but crops in all States have since been marketed on a 
normal commercial basis. Details of the acquisition scheme which operated during the 
1940 to 1948 seasons will be found on pages 1003 and 1004 of Official Year Book No. 38 
and in earlier issues of the Year Book. 


8. Oversea Marketing of Canned Fruit.—(i) The Canned Fruits Export Control Act 
1926-1938. This legislation was introduced at the request of canners and representative 
organizations of fruit-growers with the object of organizing the oversea marketing of 
canned fruit. The original Act referred to canned apricots, peaches and pears only, but 
canned pineapples and canned fruit salads consisting of not less than 75 per cent. of 
specified fruits were subsequently brought within the scope of the Board’s operations. 
The personnel of the Australian Canned Fruits Board consists of one representative each 
from proprietary and privately owned canneries, co-operative canneries, State-controlled 
canneries, pineapple interests and the Commonwealth Government. No canned fruits 
to which the Act applies are permitted to be exported except under a licence issued in 
accordance with conditions recommended by the Board. The system of marketing 
adopted by the Board, including the fixation of minimum selling prices overseas, the 
appointment of a London agency and the engaging in oversea trade publicity, has 
resulted in the satisfactory disposal of the annual exportable surplus of canned fruits. 
The distribution of canned fruits has been widened and the exporting side of the industry 
placed on a sounder basis through the Board’s operations. : 


{ii) The Canned Fruits Export Charges Act 1926-1938. This Act provides for the 
imposition of a levy on the export of canned fruits to meet the administrative and other 
commitments of the Board. The rate of the levy is fixed by regulation from time to 
time. An amendment in 1929 provided for certain exemptions from payment of the 
levy when recommended by the Board. 


(ili) War-time Contracts. During 1940 and 1941 purchases of canned fruit were made 
by the British Ministry of Food at prices fixed on an f.o.b. basis, Australian ports. From 
1942 to 1945 the requirements of the Defence Services and other Governmental orders 
necessitated official control of disposals, and commercia] shipments of canned fruits 
virtually ceased, while quantities available for civilian consumption were considerably 
below normal requirements. In 1946 commercial shipments were resumed and approxi- 
mately one million cases of canned fruits were exported to the United Kingdom under an 
official arrangement which was virtually on a merchant-to-Government basis. A similar 
arrangement has operated in respect of exports to the United Kingdom during ech of the 
years 1947 to 1951 inclusive. 
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§ 18. Vegetables for Human Consumption. 


x, Area and Production of Fresh Vegetables—The pre-war production of vegetables 
in Australia, which had been sufficient to meet the needs of the population, was, generally 
speaking, supplied by growers whose holdings were adjacent to centres of consumption. 
These areas were classified for statistical purposes as market gardens and were tabulated 
as such. Details of the areas planted and production respecting individual kinds of 
vegetables were not collected. 


Consequent upon the outbreak of war in the Pacific, extensive development of 
vegetable growing in Australia was undertaken, resulting in an expansion from the peace- 
time need of about 100,000 acres to more than 200,000 acres, exclusive of potatoes, 
onions, navy beans and blue peas, details of whose production are referred to in §§ 10, 11 
and 12 of this Chapter. 


Since the close of the war there has been a considerable reduction in vegetable 
growing and the area of the crops dealt with in this section declined from the war-time 
peak of 240,282 acres in 1944-45 to 141,082 acres in 1949-50. 


Details of the area and production of vegetables for the seasons 1947-48 to 1949-50 
are given in the following table. Similar details for the years 1942-43 to 1943-44 were 
given in earlier issues of the Year Book (No. 36, p. 839 and No. 37, p. 956). Owing to 
the difference in collection already referred to, comparable figures prior to 1942-43 are 
not available. 


FRESH VEGETABLES(az) FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION : AUSTRALIA. 














1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Vegetable. are Series ay ed eae 4 
Sows, |2roduction| giv2 | Production.) \'°% | Production. 
Acres. Tons. Acres, l Tons. Acres. Tons. 
Beans, French cs 16,527 18,466 | 16,644 18,289 15,848 155745 
Beetroot .. 2,151 12,454 2,258 | 13,468 1,627 10,652 
Cabbages and Brussels i 
Sprouts .. Rr 7,244 76,285 7,377 | 80,456 79358 81,531 
Carrots... 4,794 | 30,880 4,906 | 37,053 4,749 | 30,962 
Cauliflowers ie 6,942 79,103 7;059 | 85,974 7,118 84,531 
Lettuces .. bc 3,958 14,101 3,834 | 14,942 3,293 12,045 
Parsnips. . fe 1,885 13,926 1,748 1 13,298 1,487 II,242 
Peas, Green % 51,058 34,850 49,036 | 30,670 40,134 31,105 
Pumpkins .. bi 23,120 60,024 24,596 | 67,213 25,216 67,278 
Tomatoes .. Me 19,235 92,516 18,408 ; 98,609 18,943 | 101,436 
Turnips, Swede and ' 
White .. a 5,828 25,039 8,031 | 36,863 6,449 28,412 
All Other .. Hs 13,689 ais 12,367 os 8,869 oe 
Total .. | 156,431 ws 156,264 | 26 141,082 





(a) Excludes potatoes, oniuna, blue peas and navy beans. 


2. Production of Canned Vegetables.—As a corollary to the development mentioned 
above, a considerable expansion occurred in the processing of vegetables. New canning 
factories were established in many parts of the Commonwealth, and a new industry 
for the processing of vegetables by the dehydration method was commenced. After 
the close of hostilities there was a sharp decline in the output of canned vegetables but 

“some recovery has been evident since 1947-48. Quantities canned in each post-war 
year have been considerably higher than in 1938-39. 
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The development in the vegetable-canning industry is indicated in the table below :— 
PRODUCTION OF CANNED VEGETABLES : AUSTRALIA. 














(7000 Ib.) 
= 
Vegetable, 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. naa 
Asparagus 2,568 2,327: 3,985 4,506 3,127 
Beans 12,224] 11,306] 17,738] 27,874} 26,812 
Beetroot 2,593 764 1,492 2,084 3,485 
Cabbages. . 1,022 112 (6) (b) (5) 
Carrots ~ 3,612 982 2,367 2,510 45155 
Cauliflower 2G (4) * (a) (b) (d) (b) 
Peas (Green) os 1,861] 23,033} 21,787} 22,650; 15,222! 21,841] 19,045 
Silver Beet es (b) 2-453 gf (2) (d) (bd) (b) 
Tomatoes ae 1,578 097 59385 3,029 3,932 6,934! 5,810 
Other (c) «+» (2) 1,977 (4)34,009 (d) sit ie 5,161|(d) 6,543] (2)7,785|(2)14,055 
Total be 10,255| 106,962] 58,286]. 46,331] 51,279] 73,534} 76,489 
(a) Subject to revision. (b) Included in ‘ Other Vegetables’. {c) Includes Parsnips. 
Potatoes, Turnips, Sweet Corn, etc. (d) Includes particulars of vegetables marked (). 


3. Production of Dehydrated Vegetables.—The dehydration of vegetables was not 
andertaken in Australia until after the outbreak of war in the Pacific towards the close 
of 1941. With the termination of Commonwealth contracts for dehydrated vegetables 
in October, 1946, a number of plants ceased to operate and output for commercial purposes 
in the remaining plants was drastically curtailed. Details of the quantities of fresh 
vegetables used for dehydration and the output of dehydrated vegetables during the 
years 1942-43 to 1946-47 were shown on page 957 of Official Year Book No. 37. 


4. Imports and Exports of Vegetables.—Oversea exports of pulse and fresh vegetables 
during 1949-50 consisted of :—Pulse, 6,081 tons, £288,109 ; onions, 5,901 tons, £161,204 ; 
potatoes, 15,183 tons, £340,747; other vegetables, 2,643 tons, £144,573. Jmporte 
totalled 9,792 tons, valued at £532,977, of which pulse comprised 9,778 tons, valued at 
£528,364. 

In 1949-50 exports of vegetables preserved in liquid consisted of :—Peas, 3,356,539 
Ib., £142,243; tomatoes, 867,254 ]b., £42,545; other vegetables, 25,170,187 Ib., 
£1,070,126. 


5. Consumption of Vegetables.—Details of the estimated consumption of vegetables 
for a series of years ending with 1950-51 are shown in Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous of 
this Year Book. 


§ 19. Minor Crops. 


1. General.—There are many other crops which do not occupy so prominent a position 
as those already enumerated. Some of the more important of these are included under 
the headings—Tobacco, Hops, Flax, Peanuts, Cotton and Sorghum. 


2. Grass Seed.—Particulars of the area of grass crops grown for seed cannot be 
ecourately determined as sced is obtained from certain crops such as clover, lucerne, etc., 
atosecond cutting. The production of seed recorded in 1949-50 was :—clover, 25,187 
owt.; lucerne 13,139 cwt.; other grass seed, 32,492 cwt.; a total of 70,818 cwt. 


3. Other Grains from Sorghums.—In addition to the grass seed referred to ip 
paragraph 2 above and grain sorghum in § 9, a considerable area has beensown to Japanese 
Millet, Panicum and Setaria. Particulars of the area and production for the years 1944-45 
to 1949-50 are given in the table following. 
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SORGHUMS: AREA AND PRODUCTION OF GRAIN, AUSTRALIA. 





Panicum, Millet and 


Japanese Millet.(a) | *'Setaria.(b) 




















Year. i— 

Area. | Pruducticu. Area. | Production. 

Acres. | Tons. Acres. | Bus. 
1944-45... a aie es 2,948 | 964 16,570 | 178,612 
1945-46... Se oe vi | 2,628 | 1,526 22,172 | 325.194 
1946-47 .. - a 1,393 678 39,372 : 407,482 
1947-48 .. ne Es vod 748 ° 225 16,086 , 236,430 
1948-49 .. ee Se ie 823 , 254 14,103 | 250,614 
1949-50. oa : | 909 | 310 14,832 | 265,734 
7 7 “(a) Victoria only. 7 (b) Queensland oniy. : : a 


4. Tobacco.—{i) General. Tobacco-growing years ago promised to occupy an 
important place amongst the agricultural industries of Australia. As early as the season 
1888-89, the area of this crop amounted to 6,641 acres, of which 4,833 were in New 
South Wales, 1,685 in Victoria, and 123 in Queensland. This promise was, however, not 
fulfilled, and after numerous fluctuations, in the course of which the Victorian area rose 
in 1895 to over 2,000 acres, and that in Queensland to over 1,000 acres, the total area 
declined considerably. 


(ii) States, Area and Production. The expansion of the tobacco-growing industry 
was hoped for as a war-time measure but, although the acreage planted increased slightly 
during the first three war years, it has since decreased considerably, being in 1949-50 only 
41 per cent. of the annual average for the ten years ended 1938-39. Owing to improve- 
ment in average yields, however, the production of dried leaf in 1949-50 was 81 per cent. 
of the pre-war average. The area of 4,584 acres and production of 4,138,000 Ib. 
represented a decrease on 1941-42 of 4,236 acres and of 3,903,000 Ib. 


In the following table particulars of the area and production of tobacco are given 
by States for cach of the years 1945-46 to 1949-50, together with averages for the ten- 
year periods ended 1938-39 and 1949-50 :-—- 


TOBACCO : AREA AND PRODUCTION. 








Ww. Aust. Total. 
































Year. N.S.W. | Vic, | Q’land. |S. Aust. Tas. 
| 
AREA (AoRES). 
Average, 1929-30 to 1938-39 ane 1,274 6,237 2,865 292 502 ; 89 |} 11,259 
1945-46 wn wh Ss 370 1,408 1,897 me 296 | 2 3,971 
1946-47 bie ey on 402 1,186 2,255 oe 649 4,492 
1947-48 ae ws an 414 958 1,912 - 559 | 3,843 
1948-49 oe ae os 428 994 1,678 na 620 3,720 
1949-50 ee is Par 327 919 2,677 oe i 661 t a 4,584 
Average, 1940-41 to 1949-50 o 577 1,497 2,642 . | 935 2 5,053 
Propuction or Driep LEaF (’ooo Ib.). 
{ ! 
Average, 1929-30 to 1938-39 é 860 25354 1,400 83 361 56 5,113 
1945-46 - 0 wd 365 431 1,411 De 298 ev 2,505 
1946-47 | 399 | 1,087 1,969 | ao 539 . 3,994 
1947-48 : 338 130} 1,581 oa 435 .- 2,484 
1948-49 B | 402 793 1,626 +. 595 . 3416 
1949-50 ava oa é 299 668 2,540 oar 631 ane 4,138 
Average, 1940-41 to 1949-50 } 524 967 | 1,927 | i 731 1] 4,150 
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(iti) Australian Tobacco Board. The Australian Tobacco Board was constituted in 
May, 1941 under the National Security (Australian Tobacco Leaf) Regulations for the 
purpose of controlling the marketing of Australian-grown tobacco leaf, which was required 
to be submitted to the Board for appraisement. The Board ceased to function towards 
the end of 1948 and subsequent crops have been marketed at open auction in the respective 
States. 

(iv) Tariff Board Inquiries. The tobacco industry has been the subject of a number 
of investigations. The Tariff Board inquired into the industry in 1926, 1931 and 194¢ 
and reports were issued. . 

(v) Tobacco Inquiry Committee. The Tobacco Inquiry Committee, which was 
appointed by the Commonwealth Government to investigate certain aspects of the 
industry in North Queensland, presented its report in 1933. Recommendations included 
that for payment of a sum of £20,000 annually for a period of five years to assist 
the States to continue economic and scientific investigations. This recommendation 
was adopted and the distribution was spread between the years 1934-1938 as follows :— 
£5,000 to the Council for Scicntific and Industrial Research (now the Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization), £3,750 to each of the States of New South Wales, 
Victoria and Queensland, and £1,250 each to South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania. ‘ ; 

A further grant of. £62,500, which was increased by £11,250 in 1941, was allotted by 
the Commonwealth Government to be paid periodically between the years 1939 to 1943. 
The amount of £73,750 was allocated. as follows :—Council for Scientific and Industria] 
Research, £25,000, and £10,000 annually among the States for the years 1939 and 
1941 to 1943, and £8,750 for 1940. In August, 1946 the Commonwealth Cabinet 
approved a grant of £10,000 per annum for five years on a £ for £ basis to be allocated 
among producing States for experimental and demonstration work in connexion with 
tobacco leaf production ; particularly in regard to control and elimination of diseases 
and pests. The annual grant of £10,000 has been allocated to States on the following 
basis :—Queensland, £3,750; New South Wales, £1,500; Victoria, £2,250; Western 
Australia, £2,500. 

The Scientific and Industrial Research Organization is investigating diseascs affecting 
the tobacco plant, including work on disease-resisting varieties, and is making tests of 
smoking quality. In spite of delays due to the war,.the Organization has been successful 
in discovering effective means of preventing blue mould, which has seriously retarded 
the development of the industry. The States are carrying out field investigations on 
disease resistance, selection, yield and quality improvement, and are conducting instruo- 
tional, demonstrational and field experimental work. 

(vi) Tobacco Factories. In 1949-50 the quantity of stemmed leaf used in tobacco 
factories in Australia amounted to 27.4 million lb. of which 3.3 million was of local origin 
the balance being imported, chicfly from the United States of America. 

(vii) Oversea Frade. Imports of tobacco and manufactures thereof into. Australia 
during 1949-50 were valued at £12,394,839, including 24,124,967 lb. of unmanufactured 
tobacco valued at £6,887,766. Exports of tobacco during 1949-50 were valued at 
£308,823. 


5. Hops.—Hop-growing in Australia is practically confined to Tasmania and some 
of the cooler districts of Victoria, the total area for 1949-50 being 1,593 acres, of which 
1,315 acres were in Tasmania, and 278 acres in Victoria, A small area was also grown in 
Western Australia, but the details are not available for publication. The Tasmanian 
area, though still small, has increased during the present century, the total for 1901-2 
being 599 acres. The cultivation of hops-was much more extensive in Victoria some 60. 
years ago than at present, the area in 1883~84 being 1,758 acres. 

The production of hops in Australia is insufficient to meet local requirements, and 
additional. supplies are imported to meet the needs of the brewing industry. In the 
following table details of the production, imports and exports of hops and the quantity 
of hops used in breweries are shown for each of the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 in com- 
parison with the averago for the five years ended 1938-39. 
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HOPS : PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL, AUSTRALIA. 








Production. 
to A a Net Quantity 
Year, 6 Imports. Exports, ier log pe a 
TOSS UW es. rewe»es. 
Quantity. | Yate mpl 
Cwt. £ Cwt. Cwt. Cvwt. Cwt. 
Average, 1934-35 to 

1938-39 .. 20,576 | 173,253 1,020 7B 21,518 18,992 
1945-46 a ae 19,835 | 225 946 2.402 55 22,182 22,436 ~ 

1946-47. a 22,278 | 278,144 4,832 6 27,104 25,813 

1947-48. 24,449 | 317,531 9,823 15) 34,257 | 25,050 

1948-49... és 17,073 | 283,608 6,159 a 23,232 29,543 

1949-50 lis. a 22,993 | 465,158 12,047 ste 35,040 31,997 





(a) Disregards movements in stocks. 


The Tariff Board conducted an inquiry into the hop-growing industry and issued a 
report on 12th June, 1945. 

6. Flax.—For many years flax was grown intermittently in parts of Victoria and 
ansuccessful attempts were made to introduce its cultivation in some of the other States. 

During the 1914-18 War there was an acute shortage of flax fibre and expansion 
of production was encouraged by the Commonwealth Government. The area sown 
reached its maximum in 1919-20 at 1,600 acres, but had declined to less than 200 acres 
in 1928-29. A further attempt to establish the industry was made in 1935 and as a result 
the area in Victoria had increased to 1,358 acres by 1938-39. Following the outbreak 
of the 1939-45 War the area sown increased rapidly, reaching over 54,000 acres in 1941-42 
and over 61,000 acres in 1944-45. In 1945-46, however, the area sown fell by 32 per 
cent. to 41,413 acres. Victoria is the chief producing State, but South Australia, Western 
Australia and Tasmania also contributed to the war-time expansion which was necessary 
to ensure Australia’s supplies of flax and, in accordance with an agreement negotiated 
between the two Governments, to provide an export to assist in meeting the urgent needa 
of the United Kingdom. The arrangement concluded on 31st October, 1946, and the 
area under flax for fibre declined to 18,354 acres in 1946-47 and to 9,455 acres in 1949-50. 

Details of the area under flax and the production of straw are given in the following 
table :— 

FLAX FOR FIBRE: AREA AND PRODUCTION. 
































Year. | Victoria, |S. Australia.; W. Aust. Tasmania. Total. 
AREA (ACRES). 

Freee: ate to maar 32 1,021 | an “ oe (a) 1,030 
1945-46 : 26,419 6,292 51356 3,346 41,413 
1946-47... Ps te ee 12,041 | 2,599 2,940 774 18,354 
1947-48. . ei a 12,183 | 3544 | . 2,063 ne 17,790 
1948-49... in os 6,971 ; 3,099 1,816 Pas 11,886 
1949-50... ee es 5,261 | 1,753 25441 .ee 9.455 

Propuction (Tons of Straw). = 
Average, 7934-35 © to 1938-39 61 Ssh ais <6 61 
1945-46... ; 18,798 6.969 4:229 1,360 31,356 
1946-47.. = “fs 13,858 4,009 2,108 627 20,602 
1947-48. . as bss 19,427 6,068 1,694 “ies 27,189 
1948-49. . a bg II,062 3,631 2,213 ne 16,906 
1949-50.. at os 6,925 I,511 2,629 ae 11,065 








(a) Includes nine acres of unproductive flax in Queensland. 


Although the growing of flax on a large scale was established as a war-time measure, 
it is proposed to continue the industry at a level sufficient to meet local requirementa, 
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providing that it can be efficiently maintained in competition with other countries. To 
stimulate the production of flax fibre, on 16th July, 1950, the Flax Canvas Bounty Act 
was passed, authorizing the payment of £60 per ton of scutched flax fibre used. Also, 
for the season 1951, the price of flax straw was increased from £9 to £13 10s. per ton of 
standard straw. 

The industry is under the control of the Flax Production Committee appointed under 
the Supply and Development (Flax Production) Regulations. The Committee has, 
amongst other things, organized the growing and harvesting of the crop and the processing 
of the flax, as well as disposing of the resultant products to spinners and others in Australia 
and overseas. In 1943-44 in the four producing States there were 31 mills under the 
control of the Committee. The number of flax mills operating in 1949-50 was sixteen. 

Prior to 1948-49, the growing of flax for oil had not been developed extensively in 
Australia, and in 1947-48 the arca devoted to this purpose was only 1,844 acres, from which 
273 tons of linseed were obtained. Action is being taken to develop this industry, how- 
ever, and in 1949-50 the area had risen to 28,855 acres. Up to the present, crops are 
ntainly being held for seed purposes with a view to further expansion of the industry, the 
ultimate objective being the production of sufficient linseed to meet Australia’s total 
oil requirements. 

The flax industry was the subject of two investigations, one in 1933 and the other 
in 1936 (see Official Year Book No. 32, p. 658). 

. 7 Peanuts.—The production of peanuts, or groundnuts, in Austrailia is mainly 

confined to Queensland, although smail quantities are grown in New South Wales and 

Western Australia. Details of the area and production are given in the table below. 
PEANUTS: AREA AND PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 


Area (Acres). Production (Tons), 











Year. Pa trae or ee ee ee en ee 
N.S.W. | Q’land. | W. Aust, og NS.W. Q’land. | W. Aust. on 
a, 











Average, 1929-30 | 


to 1938-39. «. 29 | 8,320 roo : 8,449 (b) It 

















i | 3,715 24 35750 
1945-46 ras 17 | 25,203 13 | 25,233 13,298 4 | 13,309 
1946-47 ies 17 | 38,800 4 | 38,824 a: 22,750 2 | 22,775 
1947-48 + 97 | 34545 28 | 34,770 41 | 15,804 3 | 15,848 
1948-49 av 129 | 24,290 32! 24.451 67 | 9,928 14 | 10,009 
1949-50 : 133 | 17,697 27: 17,857; 52] 7,907 9| 7,968 
Average, 1940-41 | 
to 1949-50... 42 | 20,693 22 | 20,757 20 | 10,204 7 | 10,231 
= (a) Excludes Northern Territory. (0) Average for ilve years. 


The grose value of the 1949-50 crop was £414,043.- 

{n addition to the production shown above, considerable quantities of peanut kernels 
were formerly imported annually, chiefly from India, for oil expression purposes. ‘This 
was suspended from 1946 to 1949, but has since been resumed on a smaller scale, 
Details of Australia’s available supplies in terms of kernels are given for the years 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1950-51. 


PEANUTS (IN TERMS OF KERNELS): AVAILABLE SUPPLIES, AUSTRALIA. 





(Tons.) 
Particulars. ' 1938-39. 1946-47. | 1947-48. "1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
1 
oe | | 
Production(a) ++ | 3,500 8,878 15,183 10,565 6,673 | 5,312 
Imports... ape 2,270 2% 5 3 281 |} 1,488 
Total “3 5,770 8,878 | 15,188 10,568 6,954 6,800 


7 (a) Crop barvested in April-May of the preceding year and available for consumption during year 
own. 
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8. Broom Millet—The total area devoted to broom millet in 1949~50 was 3,100 
acres, of which 2,815 acres were in New South Wales, 94 in Victoria and 191 in 
Queensland. The total production from these areas was 16,210 bushels of grain and 
19,168 cwt. of fibre. 


g. Nurseries.—In all the States fairly large areas are occupied as nurseries. The 
acreages under flowers, fruit-trees, etc., in 1949-50 in the various States were as follows :— 
New South Wales, 1,216 acres; Victoria, 3,266 acres; Queensland, 193 acres; South 
Australia, 136 acres; Western Australia, 252 acres; Tasmania, 77 acres; and Australian 
Capital Territory, 5 acres ; a total for Australia of 5,145 acres. 


to. Cotton.—(i) General. The production of cotton in Australia is restricted to 
Queensland, where cultivation began in 1860, and ten years later the area cropped had 
increased from 14 acres to over 14,000 acres. The reappearance of American cotton in 
the European market on the conclusion of the Civil War gave a severe setback to the 
new industry, and the area declined continuously until 1888, when only 37 acres were 
planted. Later on the industry was revived, and manufacturing on a small scale was 
undertaken on two separate occasions at Ipswich, but low prices over a period of years 
checked development. 


(ii) Bounties, ete. In 1913 the Queensland Government made an advance of 13d. 
per Ib. on seed cotton and ginned it on owner’s account, the final return being equal to 
about 13d. per lb. The rise in price enabled the Government to offer a guarantee of 54d. 
per lb. for seeded cotton of good quality for the three years ended 31st July, 1923, and the 
areas picked increased from 166 acres in 1920 to 50,186 acres in 1924. Guarantees were 
continued until 1926, when the Commonwealth Government granted a bounty varying 
from {d. to 14d. per Ib. according to grade. In addition, the cotton-manufacturing 
industry received a graduated bounty on all cotton yarn manufactured in Australia 
which contained 50 per cent. of home-grown cotton. This bounty, however, ceased to 
operate after 30th June, 1932. The cotton-growing industry was further assisted by 
the Bounty Act of 1934, which extended the period to 1940 at varying rates of bounty. 


The Raw Cotton Bounty Act 1940 provided an extension of assistance until 318 
December, 1946. The Act was amended in August, 1946 to provide a guaranteed net 
average return to cotton-growers of 15d. per Ib. of raw cotton for five years from 1st 
January, 1947. It has been superseded by the Cotton Bounty Act 1951, which 
guarantees a net average return of 94d. per lb. of seed cotton for five years from rst 
January, 1951. 


The Tariff Board carried out an investigation into the cotton-growing industry in 
1945. 


*(iii) Expinsion of the Cotton-growing Industry. Australia produces only portion of its 
requirements of raw cotton, the balance being obtained chiefly from the United States 
of America, India, Pakistan and Brazil. Efforts have been directed towards increasing 
production by an extension of area and the introduction of irrigation methods, but the 
results so far have not met with much success. Production was increased during the 
war years but has since fallen away. The expansion of the industries connected with the 
spinning and weaving of cotton is referred to in Chapter XXIV.—Manufacturing Industry, 


The area under cultivation and the production in Queensland for the years 1946 
to 1949 are shown hereunder together with the averages for the periods of ten years 
ended 1939 and 1949 :-— 


Bountiges, Ere. LOI 


COTTON : AREA AND PRODUCTION IN QUEENSLAND. 



































Production of Cotton. averse ae per 
2 | 
Season ended : Area Unginned. : 
September— Sown. eas a | Ginned- , ‘ 
; ' ' Ginned. ' Bquise | Unginned.! Ginned. 
: ; ntity. Gross ‘in Bales 
; Qua Value. | | @ a ; 
Vis \ ' H 
! ; } 
Acres. | ’ooo lb. £ ’o00 Ib.i Bales. | Ib. Ib. 
Average, 1930 to ' : | 
1939 oe 58,436 | 16,617 | 291,106! 5,564 °° 11,181 | 284 | 95 
1946 .. oy 7,902 3,022 65,552 | 3,139: 2,372 382 | 144 
1947 .. seers 8,460 2,064 ; 46,213 , 762 1,531 244°! 90° 
1948 .. on 6,222 1,821 47,918 | 713, «1,439 - 293 Ii5 
1949 .. et> « SOBS 719 | 26,3221 255 522 | 267: 95 
Average, 1940 to : 
1949 a | 25,102 ! 6,953 145,559 , 2,081; 4,199 | 277 | 83 





(a) Bales of approximately 500 lb. 


(iv) Consumption of Raw Cotton. The following table shows the expansion which 
has taken place in the consumption of raw cotton in Australia since 1938-39. 


RAW COTTON : PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, AUSTRALIA. 


(7000 Ib.) 
c ti 
Year. Production. Imports, Total. in Cotton Mills. 
i Aw 
Average, 1936-37 to 1938-39. . 5,180 9,882 15,062 12,523 
} 
1945-46 .. oe i 651 26,494 27,145 25,329 
1946-47... . . 1,139 34,341 | 35,480 30,132 
1947-48 .. a an 762 34,114 i 34,876 31,401 
1948-49 .. ve vet 713 37»234 | 37,947 31,077 
1949-50 .. ae iia 255 28,357 28,612 33,823 


! { 





11. Other Crops.—Miscellaneous small crops grown in Australia include chicory, 
coffee, cut flowers, herbs, ginger, liquorice and vegetable seeds. 


§ 20. Bounties, etc. 
Note.—See also Chapter XVII.—Public Finance, pages 786-7, in this connexion. 


1. Bounties.—The bounties paid by the Commonwealth Government during the 
-year enled 30th June, 1951, amounted to £110,407, comprising £89,898 under the Tractor 
Bounty Acts 1939-1947, and £20,509 under the Flax Canvas Bounty Act 1950. This 
amount refers only to bounties paid under the Bounty Acts and does not include 
financial assistance given to wheat-growers and other primary producers under other 
Acts. Particulars of the assistance so rendered by the Commonwealth Government are 
furnished hereafter. Details of the amounts paid as bounty for the years 1946-47 to 
1950-51 are set out in Primary Industries Bulletin, 1949-50, No. 44. 

2. Other Financial Assistance to Primary Producers.—{i) General. In addition to 
the payment of bounties mentioned in the preceding paragraph, financial assistance 
has been granted by the Commonwealth Government for the relief of wheat-growers, 
fruit-growers, and other primary producers. The amounts shown exclude such items 
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as the expenditure on cattle tick control, banana industry, tobacco investigation and 
apple and pear research, which indirectly benefits the industries concerned, and exclude 
payments made to the States from loan fund to alleviate hardship suffered by primary 
producers in consequence of drought. The distribution as bounty, relief or subsidy 
for 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1949-50 is as shown in the following table. Details of 
payments made prior to 1938-39 are given on page 847 of Official Year Book No. 36, 
while particulars for the years 1939-40 to 1945-46 will be found on page 965 of Official 
Year Book No. 37. 


AMOUNTS PAID BY THE COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT AS ASSISTANCE FOR 
RELIEF OF PRIMARY PRODUCERS. 










































































eee ( £.) 
Amonrts pald to—| Year. | N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| W Aust. is Tas. | Act. | Total. 
| 
Wheat-growerxs as—- | 
Assistance .. | 1938-39 558,489} 307,564] 70,824! 398,559] 421,296 (a)51,961; ss 1,808,693 
Assistance . 1945-47 334.496! 560,244, 47,108) 417.590) (6)34u,965: {#150 026, .. | 3,750,932 
Reltef (Drought! os 315,092) 150,000 ae 64,847] | é 531,939 
Assistance a 1947-48 305.414; 261.260] 38,842] 180.474 (0)155, 1385} "379 ae 941,754 
Relief (Drought) 494,955 50,000] .. —35! | ae oe 544,920 
Assistance (Special | 
Payment) .. | 1948-49 oie 8 ais Pa “ie | 7,875} is 7,875 
Relief epraugnt) ” 43 = a ats fg pee ot oe 43 
Subsidy ++ | 1949-50 | 232,654) 176,474 91,608) 53,944, 46.987 20,763, 622,430 
Tatal 1932-32 . 
to 1949-50 ++ 112,856,353] 8,692,290)1,391,198 8,572,153} 8,970,343, 715,562 acest webinars 
Fruit-growers— 1 pe os 
Total 1933-34 \ 
and 1934-35(c) Ste 29,703 58.620 2,581) 18,374 25,6313 coal ro 260,000 
Primary Producers : CaaS 
(other than H | 
wheat-zrowers\— \ 
Artificial Fer ! 
titizer subetay | 1938-39 18,290 76 500! 19,029] 36 400° 43,260] 12,460! go] 206,020 
" ” 1946-47 | 431.702!  952,257| 108,271) 636,546 880,191 155.0¥9| fea 43,174,047 
” ” 1947-48 | 461.505! 1,217,784} 104,089) 637,464, 1,048,650, 151,2731 .. €3,620,765 
oe $5 1948-49 435,078! 1.207.640] 152,068] 634,263] 1,013,737} r00,1321 .. if 3,536,918 
" ” 1949-50 331,530| 1,537.958| 612,530) 625,878! 1,168,170, 161,498! .. (94,437,564 
' . 
Total 1932-33 | 1 
to 1949-50 i 2,925,101) 8,088,542) 1,312,02114,555,702 6:775,106,1,097.363) 370/24,754,205 
Dairying Industry | 1946-¢7 | 1.069,987| 2,353,084|1,T1I,212| 322,149, 238,453) 128,684 ae 45,223,469 
Relief (!rrought) ”» 143.800 22.803} 24,909 4,322. 333! a | va 197,257 
Dairying Industry | 1947~48 | 2,531,646) 3,284,270|1,533,734| 787,879, 481,569: 247,903 don 18,867,001 
Relief (Drought) a 11,116 wc ae av A ee ee 11,116 
Dairying Industry | 1948-49 } 1,829,902] 1.338.411] 825,280} 384,938 275,283! 149,137 8, 94,802,951 
” ” 1949-50 | 2,435,965] 2, 2735s 379|1,487,158! 631,550, 457,558) 240,890! o 8,008,500 
Relief (Drought) ns 10,432 ee am “3 | Se 10,432 
Total 1942-43 : ; i 
to 1949-50 aya 13,150,688/17,899,839|12127775| 3,155,743) 24789) n 80,504 «» [48,828,428 
1 
Grand Total ' 
193t-32 to 
1949-50... +»  |28,952,905/34,739,291113823575|16301972 18,085,869 3,136,550] 3,324/115043486 
| | | i 
(a) Includes special grant to Tasmania. (b) Includes Wheat Acreage Restriction Grant. (c) Growers 
of apples, pears and mandarins. (¢) Includes subsidy payments of £136,649 on nitrugenous fertilizers. 
(e) Includes subsidy payments of £129,683 on nitrogenous fertilizers. (f) tocludes subsidy payments 
of £163,313 on nitrcg-nous fertilizers. {g) Includes ‘subsidy payments of £780,794 on nitrogenous fertilizers. 
(hk) Includes £3,484.729 recovered from the United Kingdom Government. (i) Inetudes £1,849,115 recovered 
note the United Kingdom Government. (j) Includes £150,000 recovered frei the United Kingdom 
overnment, 


Minus sign (—) denotes an adjustment due to overpayment in previous years. 


(ii) Wheat-growers. Details of payments made prior to 1938-39 will be found in 
Official: Year Book No. 36. In 1938-39 a sum of £1,808,693, collected through the 
medium of a flour tax, was allocated, for distribution as relief to wheat-growers. 
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Allocations to the States for the same purpose during the years 1944-45 to 1948-49 
were £1,995,775 in 1944-45, £1,779,238 in 1945-46, £1,747,383 in 1946-47, £985,327 in 
1947-48 and £1,319 in 1948-49. The rate of flour tax has been nil since December, 1947. 

In addition to the foregoing amounts paid from flour tax, compensation was paid to 
wheat-growers in Western Australia, where acreage restrictions applied in respect of the 
1942-43 to 1945-46 harvests. The amounts so paid during each year 1942-43 to 1947-48 
were £535,000, £599,348, £586,964. £243,828, £2,619 and £97 respectively. 

(iii) Artificial Fertilizers Subsidy. Prior to the 1939-45 War, assistance was given 
to primary producers, other than wheat-growers, in the form of a subsidy on artificial 
fertilizers genorally : subject to certain provisions, the rate was 15s. for each ton of 
artificial manure used in the production of primary produce, but in 1936-37 this was 
reduced to 10s. per ton. The payment of this subsidy ceased on 30th June, 1939. 

Because of the substantial increases in the price of superphosphate and their effect 
on the efficiency of the farming industry, the Commonwealth Government introduced a 
bounty on superphosphate produced and sold in Australia after ist July, 1941. The 
rate of bounty was fixed at 25s. per ton, payable to manufacturers, who were required to 
adjust their prices so that consumers received the full benefit of the subsidy. From 
July, 1942 to September, 1948 a revised basis of subsidy payments operated under which 
payment was made to manufacturers under a system designed to stabilize the price of 
superphosphate in the face of rising costs and to return to producers a reasonable margin 
of profit. In Scptembor, 1948 a flat rate system was re-introduced, the rates of subsidy 
being £2 15s. per ton in Western Australia, £2 10s. per ton in Eyre Peninsula and £2 58. 6d. 
per ton elsewhere. Subsidy has also been paid on nitrogenous fertilizers from 1943-44. 
From that year proceeds from sales under the equalization scheme, under which these 
fertilizers are handled, have been less than expenditure incurred by the equalization pool, 
and the deficiency in each year has been met by Commonwealth subsidy. 

Details of the amounts paid in respect of subsidy on both superphosphate and 
nitrogenous fertilizers are shown in the table above. 

(iv) Dairying Industry. The war-time demand for butter, cheese and processed 
milk products was such as to necessitate production being increased to the limit of 
existing resources. With this object in view the Commonwealth subsidized production 
and so encouraged dairy farmers to maintain output at the highest level possible. 
The amounts paid since the introduction of the subsidy are shown above. These do 
not include the subsidies paid on the production of whole milk which is consumed 
directly, and which amounted to £319,000 in 1943-44, £1,786,000 in 1944-45, £2,520,000 
in 1945-46, £2,249,000 in 1946-47, £2,157,000 in 1947-48 and £564,000 in 1948-49. 
This subsidy was discontinued from 30th September, 1948. 

(v) Farmers’ Debt Adjustment. In addition to the assistance outlined above, 
the Loan (Farmers’ Debt Adjustment) Act 1935 made provision for grants, totalling 
£12 million, to be made available to the States for the adjustment of farmers’ debts. 
Of this amount, £10 million was allocated as follows :—-New South Wales, £3,450,000 ; 
Victoria, £2,500,000; Queensland, £1,150,000; South Australia, £1,300,000; Western 
Australia, £1,300,000 ; and Tasmania, £300,000. The remaining £2 million was allocated 
in the same proportion, and was subject to review at a later date. 


§ 21. Fertilizers. 


1. General.—In the early days of settlement in Australia scientific cultivation was 
little understood. It was common, as in other new countries, for the land to be cropped 
continuously to a degree of exhaustion. This practice is very much less in evidence now 
than in the early days of Australian agricultural development. Under the guidance of 
the State Departments of Agriculture, acientific farming is now much more widely 
practised. The importance of fallowing, crop rotation, and the application of suitable 
fertilizers in adequate quantities is now appreciated by farmers. The introduction of 
the modern seed-drill, acting also as a fertilizer-distributor, has greatly facilitated the 
use of artificial manures and much land formerly regarded as useless for cultivation has 
now been made productive. 
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. Fertilizers Acts. es order to protect the users of artificial fertilizers, legislation 
has ia passed in each of the States regulating the sale and prohibiting the adulteration 
of fertilizers. A list of these Acts and their main features is given in Official Year Book 
No. 12, p. 378. 


3. Imporis.—The Australian output of prepared fertilizers is derived chiefly from 
imported rock phosphates and is sufficient for local requirements. 

The chief sources of Australia’s pre-war supplies of rock phosphate were Nauru and 
the Gilbert IslandsGroup. ‘The war in the Pacific interrupted supplies from these sources 
and the bulk of the imports until 1946-47 came from Algeria, Egypt, Morocco and the 
Makatea Islands. 


Nauru, Gilbert Islands Group and Christmas Island. 


from Chile. 


Since 1948-40, however, supplies have been obtained mainly from 


Sodium nitrate is obt:ined chiefly 


The imports of manures during the five years ended 1949-50, compared with average 
imports for the period 1934-35 to 1938-39, are shown in the following table :— 


__ FERTILIZERS : 


IMPORTS 


INTO AUSTRALIA. 





! 
Average, 








| 














Fertilizer. » 1934-35 to| 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48. + 1948-49. 1949-50. 
1938-39. 
Ammonium sulphate ' | : ' 
ewt. ° 521,804, 647,110 551,730| 376,689 204,005, 545,182 
£ 214,509{ 458,823 458,858} 337,470, 228,346] 662,121 
Potash salts owt. 212 813 145,049 126,941] 216,977, 184,400] 258,480 
£ 82,220, 155,940 147,022| 206,231, 139,299) 265,454 
Rock phosphate cwt. '12,701,938|13,285,672 14,520,198]/14,032,030. '18,195.277 23,708,035 
£ 775,840 1,898,373 2,089,026] 1,862,846: 2,022,983) 2,559,282 
Sodium nitrate cwt. 143,985; te 92,1591 129,175 143,460] 268,322 
£ 63,464! 60,049 68,085 106,711] 273,099 
Other cwt..  68,603' 106,938, 6,074 54,854! 10,672 13,467 
£ 7.657; 18,997, 11,307/ 38,259 35,233] 24,966 
Total ane 3,649,143 agdanesuacgiie. 14, Boo paseranees 24,793,486 
£ | 1,143,690] 2,532,133] 2,766,262| 2,512,891) 2,532,572) 3,784,922 
} - , 








4. Exports.—The following table shows the exports of fertilizers (practically all of 
which are manufactured locally) during the same periods :— 


FERTILIZERS : EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 




















Average, 
Fertilizer. 1934-35 to} 1945-46. 1946-47. ; 1947-48. . 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
1938-39. | 
— ! 
‘ 
Ammonium _ sulphate j \ ' 
cwt. ' 3,267 3.484 2.471 | 2,640 3,743 1,686 
£ 1,130 6,125 eis sae Hees 1,722 
Bone-dust .. ewt. | 2,789 9 ‘ 1,000 
£ 1,550 7 a 422 
Sodium nitrate  cwt. | 18 11,243 104 80 1,151 
£! 24 | 12,927 374 137 3.326 
Superphosphate cwt. 35,962 951 4,946 10,359 | 17,260 24,743 
£ 6,209 570 2,061 5,012 ' 10,146 12,459 
Other ewt. 54,489 3,198 10,674 1,286 2,532 2,187 
£1 25,498 6,389 7,076 1,269 1,294 | 12,539 
| eae 
Total cwt. 96,525 ; 18,885 | 18,195 741365 | 21,535 | 30,767 
£| 34.411 ; 26,018 | 11,507 8,379 | 12,905, 30,468 
i i ee ie I eS ae el a el ee 
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5. Quantities Locally Used.—Information regarding the area fertilized with artificial 
fertilizers and the quantity of artificial fertilizers (superphosphate, bonedust, nitrates, 
etc.) used in each State during the year 1949-50 is given in the following table. Details 
of the area manured with natural manure (stableyard, etc.) are no longer collected. 


AREA FERTILIZED AND QUANTITY OF FERTILIZERS USED, 1949-50. 





| 
| Area Fertilized (Acres). Fertilizers Used (Cwt.). 




















State or Territory. ’ rare eS - 
Dastire | Pasture 
Crops. Lants: Total. Crops. Tands: | Total. 
New South Wales... sie 3,209,312 1,288,832, 4,498,144] 2,269,897} 1,213,532) 3,483,429 
Victoria re i mee 3,839,014| 6,726,723 10,565,746! 3,511,176 7,489.22 251 11,000,404 
Queensland. oe oe 315,606 1,730, 317,336; 1,443,152 2 "B08 1,445,957 
South Australia si Il] 3,121,981] 1,792:334' 4.914.375 2,962,993| 1,922,357] 4,875,350 
Western Australia .. ore 4:251,299! 2 :736,146! 6,987,445! 4,316,282} 2,836,361! 7,152,643 
Tasmania .. 196,933, 461,635, 658,568 506,442 571,047; 1,077,489 


Australian Capital Territory . pia 11,623 20.334. 11,093 10,860 21,953 
i 
1 
= —-: ~ ' 2]e. 
T4, #:942.856 13,019,023 27,961,888! 15,021,035 aca 29,057,222 
1 





Total 











Particulars of the eats of artificial fertilizers used in each State and Territory 
daring each of the years 1945-46 to 1949-50, compared with the average for the five 
years ended 1938-39, are shown in the next table. These details include the quantity 
used in the top-dressing of pasture lands. 

The serious diminution in the output of superphosphate during the war caused by 
the interruption of imports of rock phosphate necessitated the introduction of a system 
of rationing of supplies which adversely affected the yields from those crops which are 
mainly dependent upon the use of superphosphate. 


QUANTITY OF ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS USED. 




















(Tons.) 
TT | en | 
Year. { N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. ; S. Aust. 1 Ww. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. | Total. 
| - eee a 
Average, 1934-35 
to 1938-39 a 148,277 | 305.969 50,651 | 200,566 | 230.713 . 30,272 276 | 966,724 
1945-46 106,008 | 248,025 46,833 | 147,147 | 190,639 | 34,220 318 | 773,190 
1946-47 141,388 321,092 54,274 194,216 | 252,532 37,062 517 | 1,001,081 
1947-48 171,707 | 402,643 54:433 | 224,253 | 292,723 | 41,945 870 | 1,188,574 
1948-49 171,738 | 467,690 62,084 | 250,107 | 333,622 ' 39,109 860 | 1,325,210 
1949-50 ar 174,171 | 550,020 72,298 | 243,768 | 357,632 | 53,874. 1,098 | 1,452,861 








As mentioned in § 20 the Commonwealth Government has encouraged the use of 
artificial fertilizers by providing subsidies to primary producers. 


6. Local Production.—Complete information regarding local production of fertilizers 
is not available. The number of firms engaged in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers 
in Australia for the year 1949-50 was 51, made up as follows :—New South Wales 14 ; 
Victoria, 9; Queensland, 7 ; South Australia, 7; Western Australia, 6; and Tasmania, 8. 
The production of superphosphate in Australia during 1949-50 amounted to 1,483,458 
tons, the largest producing States being Victoria, Western Australia and South Australia. 


§ 22. Ensilage. 


1. Government Assistance in Production.—The several State Governments devote 
a considerable amount of attention to the education of the farming community in regard 
to the value of ensilage. Monetary aid is afforded in the erection of silos, and expert 
advice is supplied in connexion with the design of the silos and the cutting and packing 
of the ensilage. 
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2. Quantity Made.—Information regarding the quantity of ensilage made during 
each of the seasons 1946-47 to 1949-50, together with respective averages for the five 
years ended 1938-39, is given in the following table :— 


ENSILAGE MADE. 











ie 2 yt (Tons.) wat 
Average, 
State. 1934-35 to | 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
1938-39. 








New South Wales 109,278 51,783 119,453 91,519 73:O47 


Vistorte 7 30,594 24,644 21,873 20,945 25,687 

~ Queensland , 10,291 13,146 15,635 T1,123 10,622 
South Australia . 4 8,493 45739 6,531 5,793 59545 
Western Australia \ 153779 8,809 13,207 | 9,077 TI,0OF 
Tasmania | I,tl4 2,890 35514 1 3,902 8,271 
Australian Capital Territory ' | 5 349 IIo 64 

| 
Australia. . 1753549 106,016 180,622 142,469 134,327 

















The drought »f 1902-3 drew increased attention to the value of stocks of ensilage, 
and during the four seasons ended 1909-10 there was an increase both in the number of 
holdings on which ensilage was made and in the quantity produced. The accumulated 
stocks proved of great value during the 1914 drought, though far less than would have 
been the case if more attention had been paid to production during the previous years 
when there was a surplus of green fodder. The quantities made since that date have 
fluctuated considerably, but the output increased up to 1939-40 in which year the 
production of 303,495 tons was the highest yet recorded. During subsequent seasons 
output declined noticeably and reached the extremely low level of 94,744 tons during 
the drought year 1944-45, but rose to 180,622 tons in 1947-48, and fell again to 134,327 
tons in 1949-50. 


3. Stocks Held on Farms.—Details of farm stocks of ensilage, which were collected 
for the first time as at 31st March, 1943, are shown in the following table as at 31st March, 
1946 to 1950 :— 

ENSILAGE : FARM STOCKS. 

















(Tons.) ; 
31st March—-| N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. | Tas, | AC.T, | Total. 
4 
-| : ees 
1946 =... | 73,371 | 27.675 16,926 3,186 3,832 3.925 1,740 | 130,655 
1947 +» | 60,348 | 30,662 11,298 2,658 2,916 | 3,930 100 | ITII,912 
1948 —.. | 109,681 | 29,649 | 18,116 | 5,265 | 3,987 ; 4,379 491 | 171,568 
1949 —.. | 100,799 | 26,995 | 15.330] 4:544| 2,565 | 3,828 266 | 154,327 
1950... | 108,156 (a) 15,096 | 2,940 4,628 6,814 194 (a) 








{a) Not available. 


§ 23. Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms. 


Agricultural colleges, administered by State Departments of Agriculture, have been 
established in all States except Tasmania. The primary function of these colleges is the 
training of students in the various phases of agricultural work and live stock husbandry. 
Students are required to undertake a considerable amount of practical work in addition 
to lectures and theory. A secondary function of the colleges is agricultural research 
and experimentation. ‘To a lesser degree they carry out extension work in the form of 
public field days. Upon graduation, students receive diplomas in agriculture, dairying 
or animal husbandry, according to the course undertaken. 
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Experimental farms have been set up by State Departments of Agriculture in all 
States. They are primarily concerned with agricultural research and experimentation, 
-each farm concentrating on problems specific to the district in which it is located. The 
results of the work undertaken are passed on to farmers at field days, which are held at 
regular intervals, through publication in various agricultural or scientific journals and 
through the agricultural extension officers of the State Departments of Agriculture. 


The Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization has field 
stations scattered throughout Australia, and sometimes undertakes joint research with 
the appropriate State authorities. In general, however, the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization concentrates on fundantental research, except 
when otherwise specifically invited, while the State Departments of Agriculture study 
problems of particular significance within their own boundaries. The universities also 
carry out valuable research work on their own experimental farms. 


§ 24. Tractors on Rural Holdings. 


The growth of mechanization in agriculture is indicated by the increase in the number 
of tractors on rural holdings from 41,943 in 1939 to 103,795 in 1950, or by 147 per cent. 
Since 1943, the first year in which the collection was made by types, wheeled type - 
tractors have increased by 106 per cent., and crawler types by 43 per cent. 


The table below sets out the total numbers of tractors on rural holdings in 1939, and 
the number of wheeled type and crawler tractors for the five years ended 1950. 


TRACTORS ON RURAL HOLDINGS. 














—<—_—_ FY 
March—- N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | A.C.T. | Aust.(a) 
a ee Ed a 
WHEELED Type Tracrons.(b) 

1946... | 16,112 | 13,5909 | 14,127 | 6,448 | 5,774 1,539 | 48 | 57,647 
1947. -- | 17,793 | 14,321 | 15,326 | 7,117 | 6,803 | 1,697 51 | 63,108 
1948 .. | 18,659 | 15,611 | 16,312 73429 7,482 1,876 62 67,431 
1949... | 21,283 | 18,480 | 17,980 8,891 8,527 2,069 71 771301 


1950... | 25,533 | 23,235 | 20,616 | 11,184 | 10,323 2.464 | 84 935439 








CRAWLER OR Track Typx TRactors.(b) 





1946 7 1,418 584 2,228 2,763 1,412 129 














2 8,536 

1947... 1,456 614 2,466 |° 2,339 1,326 219 2 8,422 
1948. 1,599 684 2,637 2,235 1,569 178 3 8,905 
1949 «- | 1,649 779 | 2,781 | 2,380 | 1,693 173 2 9,448 
1950... 1,831 884 3,111 | 2,525 1,796 , 201 8 10,356 

| 
TotaL TRacToRs. 

1939(c) .. { 12,926} 8,802) 8,541 | 5,960] 5,680] (d) | 25 {(e) 41,043 
1946... | 17,530 | 14,183 | 16,355 9,211 7,186 1,668 1 50 66,183 
1947 -- | 19,249 | 14,935 | 17,;792 | 9.4561 8,129 | 1,916 53 71,530 
1948 =... | 20,258 | 16,295 | -18,949 | 9,664 | 9,051 | 2,054 65 79,336 
1949 -+ | 22,932 | 19,250 | 20,761 | I1,271 | 10,220 2,242 i 73 86,749 
1950 se 27,364 | 24,119 | 23,727 | 13,709 | 12,119 2,665 | 92 103,795 
(a) Excludes Northern Territory. (4) Details not collected separately prior to 1943. (c) At 


) 
commehecement of year. (d) Not available. (e) Excludes Tasmania. 
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3 25. Number and Area of Rural Holdings and Permanent 
Employment Thereon. 


1. General.—The statistical data included in the chapters relating to agricultural, 
‘pastoral and dairying activities are obtained at an annual census taken in each State 
under the direction of the State Statisticians. This census is taken as early as practicable 
after the conclusion of the main harvest and covers every holding within the boundaries 
of each State. 


A holding in Australia has been defined by the States on a more or less uniform 
basis and discrepancies which exist are not of sufficient importance to vitiate any 
comparisons. For the purpose of these statistics, a holding may be defined as land of 
one acre or more in extent, used in the production of agricultural produce, the raising 
of live stock or the products of live stock. 


With the exception of Queensland, particulars of the number of holdings included 
in these censuses are available for all States over a series of years. It was not until 
1938-39, however, that a complete tabulation became available for Queensland. 


2. Number and Area.—The following table shows the number and area of the 
bo!dings in each State for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 


RURAL HOLDINGS : NUMBER AND AREA. 





New . Australian 
- r: -| Queens- South Western Tas- : 
Year, peu Victoria. | “land. | Australia.| Australia.! mania. manors: Total. 


L 


NuMBER oF Rupat Howprnas. 











1938-39 -- | 75,365 2,452 | 41,503 | 31,280 | 21,052 | 11,680 204 | 253,536 
1945-46 .. | 74,173 | 70,052 | 42,511 | 27,635 | 18,400 | 11,991 221 | 245,583 
1946-47 .. | 74,671 | 70,750 | 42,173 | 28,040 | 19,064 | 11,980 217 | 246,895 
1947-48 .. | 74,069 | -70,910 | 42,070 | 27,901 | 19,141 | 11,852 215 | 246,758 
1948-49 .. | 74,303 | 71,049 | 41,986 | 28,110} 19,754 | 11,739 214 | 247,155 
1949-50 .. | 73,987 | 70,486 | 41,560 | 27,900 | 19,565 | 11,548 221 | 245,267 





Toran Area oF Rurat Horpines. 
(ooo AORES.) 





1938-39 .. |174,660 | 40,791 | 317,782 | 144,682 | 211,720 | 6,778 371 | 896,784 





1945-46 .. | 169,380 | 40,523 | 354,944 | 142,505 | 206,001 6,479 376 | 920,208 
1946-47 .. | 169,498 | 40,056 | 357,551 | 146,173 | 211,589 | 6,401 374 | 931,642 
1947-48 .. | 169,198 | 39,345 | 358,621 | 142,393 | 208,693 | 6,183 368 | 924,801 
1948-49 .. | 167,637 | 38,867 | 356,422 | 146,723 | 210,658 6,123 376 | 926,806 








1949-50 .. | 170,027 | 38,342 | 355,803 | 146,563 | 211,057 | 6,411 403 | 928,606 














3- Analysis of Holdings.—(i) General. It is not possible to classify these holdings 
according to the purpose for which they are used. This arises from a number of factors, 
the chief of which is mixed farming. The general trend in Australia is for farmers to 
diversify their activities and consequently it is very difficult to determine whether the 
purpose of many holdings is mainly agricultural, pastoral or dairying, or any of these in- 
combination. 


(ii) New South Wales. Such an analysis has been made in New South Wales but, 
as pointed out by the Statistician, it should be regarded as an approximation. It was 
compiled from the description of purpose given by the occupier of the holding at the time 
of the annual census. This tabulation reveals that there were 71,165 holdings so 
classified in New South Wales during 1945-46. Of this number 10,447 described their 
main purposes as agricultural only, 21,590 as pastoral only, 12,157 dairying only, 3,973 
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as poultry, pig or bee farming, while the main purpose of the remaining 22,998 holdings 
waa stated to be a combination of two or more of these activities. Holdings used mainly 
for residential or other purposes but which were used partly for the production of rural 
products were omitted. ‘These numbered 3,008 during 1945-46. 


4. Special Tabulation Relating to Rural Holdings, 1949-50.—With the co-operation 
of State Statisticians, the second series of special tabulations relating to rural holdings 
was undertaken for ail States for the year 1949-50. ‘These tabulations have been pub- 
lished in detail in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 44, 1949-50. The following table 
shows particulars of the number and area of rural holdings classified according to the 
size of holdings. 


RURAL HOLDINGS : NUMBER AND AREA CLASSIFIED IN AREA SERIES, 1949-50. 

















Ve N.S.W. | Vic. Q'land. | S, Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. A.C.T. | Aust.(a) 
NomBer OF Hovprncs. 
Under 3 ees Q4t 408 214 | 317 | 463 157 ou 2,500 
3- 4-54 1,392 907 239 | 432 469 178 s 3,677 
5- 9.5, 3,160 445 634 927 1,036 437 14 8,653 
1O- 24. | 4.563 6,916 1,596 2,690 1,569 977 9 | 18,320 
25- 49.- 4,080 5,520 1,852 2,192 761 1,168 1§ 15,588 
50- 99.- 5,209 7,676 4,060 2,182 663 2,048 9 21,847 
. 100- 149.. | 4,627 6,816 3:733 1,187 745 1,662 4] 18.774 
150-249... | 6,656 8,742 6,720 1,732 1,279 1,708 6 26,843 
250- 499.. 9:034 11,118 75386 2,969 1,699 1,472 16 33604. 
500-749... 6,478 7,047 3:380 2,650 898 510 18 20,981 
750-999... 4,057 3:794 1,527 1,897 887 226 16 13,004 
1,000— 1,499.. } 6,695 4,128 1.957 2,631 1,905 288 34 17,638 
1,500- 2,499.- | — §,925 2,881 1,549 2,584 3,083 256 46 16,324 
2,500- 4,999. . 53559 1,401 1,523 1,991 2,718 229 21 13,442 
5,000— 9,999... | 2.517 424 1,185 806 746 134 7 5,81D 
10,000-19,999. - 1,107 123 1,200 311 143 59 2 2,945 
20,000-49,999. - 832 61 1,640 173 52 32 3 2,793 
50,000-99,999. - 369 It 608 78 37 7 . 1,110 
100,000 and over 187 8 557 15r 412 Ae we 1,315 
aaa ad ep a 
Total bee 73,987 70,486 41,560 | 27,900 | 19,565 11,548 221 | 245,267 




















AREA OF HOLDINGS. 
(ooo ACRES.) 























Under 3 o 2 | 1 a | H I | a 4 
3- qe 5 3 a! 2 I ay 13 

5- Q.- 20 16' vA 7 3 oe 56 

1o- 24. | 71! 113 25 24 16 oa 204 

25- -49-- 148 197 | 68 4 26 43 “ 559: 

50- 9g. 375 555 301 | 157 47 148 7 1,583 
100- -149-- | 561 824 457 144 go 197 os 2,273 
150- 249... | 1,292 | 1,680 ; 1,264 339 246 324 1 5,146 
250- 499.. ; 3,249 3:931 | 2,633 I,1I2 595 502 6 12,028 
500-  749-- 1 3,976 4:345 | 2,060 1,630 549 308 11 12,879 
750- 999.- 4,050 3.288 1,315 1,647 796 194 14 11,304 
T,000-— 1,499-- 8,173 5,021 2,362 3:205 2,302 345 41 21,449 
1,500- 2,499-- | 11,374 5:410 3,009 4:876 6,048 496 93 31,306 
2,500- 4,999-- | 19,090 4:677 5,301 6.793 9,275 811 69 46,016 
3,000- 9,999-- | 16,932 2,809 8,349 5,470 4,810 go4 56 39,330 
10,000~19,999- - 14,918 1,672 17,274 4:344 1,869 763 25 40,865 
20,000-49,999 - - 26,454 1,756 51,240 5,406 1,879 899 87 87,721 
§0,000-99,999- - 25,780 685 42,108 5,502 2,711 457 os 77,243 
100,000 and over 33.557 1,359 | 218,032 | 105,809 | 179,780 + - 538,537 
Total .. | 170,027 38,342 | 355,803 } 146,563 | 211,057 6,411 403 | 928,606 





(a) Excludes Northern Territory. 
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5 Permanent Employment on Rural Holdings.—The following table shows for each 
State of Australia the recorded number of persons permanently engaged full-time on 


rural holdings as at 31st March, 1950. 


Additional particulars relating to the number 


of males employed in agriculture are available up to 1941-42 in Official Year Book No. 36, 


page 852, and previous issues. 


RURAL HOLDINGS : 


3ist MARCH, 1950. 


Similar details for later years are not available. 


PERMANENT FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT AS AT 


















































Partitulars. N.S.W. | Vie. Q’land. |S. Aust |W. Auet.| Tas. A.C.T. | Total. 
Mates. 
Soe ee eee sees a oye se! = ea 
Owners, Leas¢ces or Sbare- | 
farmers a sé 71,277 | 64,627 | 43,160 | 28,122 18,900 9,061 | 155 235,302 
Relatives of Owner, Lessee 
or tharefarmer over 14 
years of age, not receiv- 
ing wager or salary ie 7,866 7142 5,147 2,079 23340 1,204 a1 25,889 
Em,loyees, inchiding 
Managers and Relatives 
working for wages or 
salary +: : 33,923 | 15,174 | 20,171 8,360 8,782 4,378 136 90,924 
Total ai +. | £13,066 | 86,943 | 68,478 | 38,561 | 30,022 | 14,733 312 | 352,115 
Femates. 
i : <—— ff | —— 
baa Lessces or Share- ! t | i 
‘armers “8 oe 1,649 4,449 } 10,851 4,766 1,265 567 7 23.55 
Relatives of Owner, Lessee | ' , : fe 3994 
or Sharefariner over 14 ' 
years of age, not receiv- : 
ing wages or salary 1 7,835 ' 1,971 5,096 1,273 4,269 373 15 20.832 
pa a bse including { | 
Managers and Relativer | ' 
working for wages uf | H | 
salary + : 1,996 1,256 3,467 951 904 369 19 8.062 
Total . | 11,480 , 7:676 | 19,414 | 6,990 6,438 1,309 41 53.348 
TotaL Persons Enaacep. 
Owners, Lessees or Share- 
farmers aes +. ' 72,926 | 69,076 | 54,011 32,888 | 20,165 :628 162 258.856 
Relatives of Owner, Lessec : es ace 
or Sharefarmer over 14 j 
years of age, not receiv- 
ing wages or salary =... | 15,701 9,113 | 310,243 35352 6,609 1,667 36 46,721 
Employees, metuding ; | 
Managers and Relatives 
working for wages or i 
salary oo ++ | 35,919 | 16,430 | 23,638 | 9,311 | 9.686 | 4,747 155 | 99,886 
Total 124,546 | 94,619 | 87,892 36,460 | 16,042 353 | 405,463 





45,551 


, 








The next table shows for Australia as a whole the number of persons permanently 
engaged full-time. on rural-holdings as at 31st March of the six years 1945 te 1950. 
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RURAL HOLDINGS : PERMANENT FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT, AUSTRALIA. 


As at 31st March— 











Particulars. 
1945. 1946, 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 
Males— 
Owners, Lessees or Share- : 
farmers . - | 227,796 | 233,593 | 240,753 | 240,992 | 236,467 | 235,302 


Relatives of Owner, Lessee 
or Sharefarmer over 14 
years of age, not receiving 
wages or salary es 

Employees, including 
managers and relatives 
working for wages or 


37:760 | 34,241 | 32,233 | 28,171 | 25,195 | 25,889 














salary af -- | 73,816 | 82,582 | 84,300 | 90,502 | 41,177 | 90,024 
Total, Males + se | 339,372 | 350,416 | 357,286 | 359,665 | 352.839 | 352,115 

»  Females(a) .. | 58,979 | 54,513 | 48,844 | 47,509 | 47.933 | 53,348 
Total Persons engaged | 398,351 | 404,929 | 406,130 | 407,174 | 400,772 | 405,463 











(a) Total permanently engaged full-time. 
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CHAPTER XXi. 
FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS. 


Notr.—Values of Australian oversea trade shown throughout this chapter are 
expressed as f.o.b. Australian currency, except where otherwise indicated. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


:. General._-The introduction of cattle into Australia and the early history of the 
deirying industry are referred to in some detail in earlier issues of this publication. It 
may here be noted that the original stock has been crossed with specially imported stud 
cattle, while further judicious crossings of strains have resulted in an increased and 
improved milk supply. In Australia dairy cattle thrive in the open throughout the 
year, local climatic conditions demanding no protection other than tree plantations 
for shelter, and in certain districts rugging in the coldest weather. Indigenous and 
imported grasses furnish food during the greater part of the year, and winter fodder, 
when necessary, is given to the cattle in the fields. With the wider application of scientific 
methods in the treatment of animals and pasturages and in the processes of manufacture, 
coupled with herd testing and effective State supervision, the dairying industry has shown 
rapid expansion. It has been demonstrated that Australian production and marketing 
methods do not adversely affect the vitamin content of the butter and that the loss during 
cold storage even for as long as two years is insignificant. 


Milk production in Australia has fallen to some extent from the peak of 1,254 million 
gallons recorded in 1939-40, owing to the effects of drought and labour shortages during 
the 1939-45 War, and, more recently, as a result of a diversion of resources to the wool 
industry caused by the spectacularly high wool prices in 1950-51. 


2. Mixed Farming.—Dairying is not, as formerly, wholly confined to agriculturists, 
since many graziers in a large way of business also give it their attention. In non-coastal 
regions it is generally carried on in conjunction with agriculture and sheep-raising, 
sufficient fodder being grown to carry the cattle through the winter months. Local 
wants are thus met, and in many places remote from the metropolis well-equipped 
factories have been established. The extent to which dairy cattle were run in conjunction 
with pig raising and wheat growing in 1949-50 is shown in the relevant tables published 
in the section ‘‘ Special ‘Tabulations Relating to Rural Holdings: 1949-50” of Primary 
Industries Bulletin No. 44, 1949-50. 


3. Employment.—The numbers of persons employed in primary industry are 
ascertained at the annual census of rural production. The particulars collected are 
in respect of those persons who were permanently engaged in the actual work of the 
farm and include owners, lessees, tenants or sharefarmers, relatives over 14 years of age 
not receiving wages, and other permanent employees, including managers and relatives, 
working for wages or salary. Details of the numbers so engaged are given in Chapter 
XX.—Agricultural Production, § 25. 


For the years up to 1939-40, information was also collected which enabled the 
classification of each holding according to the chief purpose for which it was used, thus 
obtaining a distribution of employment in the three main classes, viz., Agriculture, 
Pastoral and Dairying. However, because of difficulties in determining with precision 
the chief purpose for which holdings are used, this information has since been omitted 
from the schedules. Consequently it has not been possible to continue to compile details 
of employment in the dairying industry from data obtained from this source. 

Details of the number of persons who described themselves at the population census 
of 30th June, 1947 as being engaged in dairy farming were shown for each State in Official 
Year Book No. 38, page 1025. They comprised 96,508 males and 10,018 females, a total 
of 106,526 persons. 
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4. Growth of the Dairying Industry.—The following table gives some indication 
of the growth of the dairying industry since 1918-19 :— 
‘ 


DAIRYING INDUSTRY : AUSTRALIA. 




















Number of Dairy Cows. Total Milk | Milking 
: Produced | Production | Production Machines 
Year, ong — for ail of Butter. | of Cheese. (No, of 
In Milk. Dry. Purposes. Stands).(a) 
! Mill. gals. Tons. ‘Fons. 
1918 -19 1,319,588 | 582,448 ', 529.6 $1,162 10,621 (0) 
1928-29 1,744,728 600,342 + 815.4 £29,817 13,490 (b) 
1938-39 2,600,707 608,812 | 1,189.2 203,500 29,304 (6) 
19 46-47 ‘ 2,227,022 786,119 | 1,079.6 143,308 2.350 125,720 
1947-48 2,267,221 818,044 5 1,173.1 162,055 41,478 1343774 
1948-49 .» | 2,339,885 818,725! 1,212.6 165,830 43,202 144,916 
19 9-50 - 1 2,354,247 | $37,218 , 1,241.8) 173,599 | 44,796 | 155,218 
1950-51 ) 2,252,741 895.930 fo) 1,199.7 |{c) 104.971 |'c) 44,578 165,788 
i . 








(a) ‘‘ Number of Stands ” indicates the number of cows that can be milked simultancously—i-., the 
cow capacity of installed milking machines. (b) Not available. (c) Subject to revision. 


5. Official Supervision of Dairying Industry.—Dairy experts of the various State 
Agricultural Departments give instruction in approved methods of production, and 
inspect animals, buildings and marketable produce. A high standard of cleanliness, 
both of personnel and materiel, prevails. 


The export trade is regulated by the terms of the Commonwealth Commerce (Trade 
Descriptions) Act 1905-1933, and regulations thereunder. It will be sufficient to state 
here that the true trade description, ete., must be marked on all produce intended for 
export, while official inspection ensures the maintenance of purity and quality. Upon 
request of the exporter the goods are given a certificate by the inspector. 


§ 2. Dairy Cattle and Dairy Products. 


1. Dairy Herds.—Due to the lack of uniformity in the schedules used by the severa 
States in the collection of live-stock statistics, it is not possible to measure with precision 
the growth of the dairy herds of Australia prior to 1943. | However, statistics of dairy 
cows, which provide a reliable measurement of this development, show that in 1918-19 
there were 1,902,036 dairy cows (in milk and dry), compared with 2,345,070 in 1928-29 
and 3,209,519 in 1938-39. The numbers remained at this level until March, 1944, but have 
since declined, the number recorded at 31st March, 1951, being 3,148,671. In New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania the proportion of dairy cattle 
to all cattle is high. In Queensland, the Northern Territory and Western Australia there 
is a great preponderance of other cattle, the main object in these areas being the production 
of beef. Dairying, however, has developed greatly in southern Queensland since 1914-15, 
and the largest contribution to the Australian increase in dairy production has been 
made by this State. Since 1939 the number of dairy cows has declined in both Queens- 
land and New South Wales while significant increases have occurred in Victoria and 
South Australia. The numbers of dairy cows for 1947 to 1951 shown in the following 
table refer to those recorded by farmers as being in milk and dry as at 31st March. ‘The 
figures shown for the years 1935 to 1939 cover the same categories, but the period differs 
in some States (see footnote (a) ). ‘fo this extent the figures lack comparability. 
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NUMBER OF CATTLE AND DAIRY COWS (IN MILK AND DRY). 




















gist March— 
Average, 
Biles 1935-39. ne 
(a) 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 
N.S.W.(b) All Cattle 3,054,164 | 2,983,093 | 3,129,740 | 3,252,752 | 3,440,461 | 3,702,348 
N.S.W. ++ Dairy Cows.. | 1,024,761 849.707 862,041 872,431 875,988 855,882 
Victoria All Cattle 1,892,465 | 2,060,061 | 2,174,203 | 2,224,543 | 2,230,948 | 2,216,253 
** | Dairy Cows... 912,621 877,205 896,886 930.252 956,558 943,039 
Queensland All Cattle 6,047,726 | 5,945,285 | 5.975.460 | 5,991,797 | 6,304,778 | 6,733,548 
LN Daly Love, : 924.075 913.656 945.174 903-473 962,752 967,959 
attle .. 331.4 423,980 445,287 461.0) 464,141 43255 

South Australia pairy Cows. 154,870 163,992 | 166.954 | 172,865 | 174.835 | 160,204 
w Australia. All Cattle 796.473 821,949 815,610 864.131 864,936 841,204 
7 **"'| Dairy Cows... 121,127 131,711 132,305 133,219 129,365 127,544 
Tasmania All Cattle .. 260,267 220,119 244,107 266,419 274,740 271,784 
as pay eres F 037708 75,118 79.135 84,433 89,546 91,859 
attle .. 93,925 972,990 991,429 | 1,052,5Ir | 1,048,875 | £,019,149 

Nor. Territory Dairy Cows. 5 (ec) : (c) 4 (c) ‘ (e) (c) (e) 
Cattle 8,261 9,169 8,74 10,071 11,161 11,477 
Aust. Cap. Ter. 4 Dairy Cows... 1,019 1,752 1,770 1,937 2,391 2,184 
‘Australia All Cattle 13,284,769 | 13,426,646 |13,784,584 ]14,123,610 114,640,040 {15,228,829 
Dairy Cows.. | 3,232,981 | 3,013,141 | 3,085,265 | 3,158,610 | 3,191,435 | 3,148,672 











(a) As at 31st March for New South Wales and Australian Capital Territory ; 
ist January for Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. 
milking cows not in registered dairies. (c) Not available. 


ist March for Victorta; 
(6) Includes other 


In the next table the dairy cattle in each State are shown in various categories as 
at 31st March, 1949,1950and 1951. Information in this detail was not collected uniformly 
in all States prior to 1943. 


NUMBER OF DAIRY CATTLE. 





























tps = 
Dairy Cows. Dairy Dairy | 

3st. Heifers Calves ' Dalry | ae 

State. March. SOYStC=<“—*=‘S™SCSCOC er Loner Bulls. |g tee 

In Milk. Dry. j; and over. ; 1 year. GENE 

-- — = iF 

New South Wales 1949 |(a}696,590 175,841 199,884 ! 163,018 24,024 | 1,259,357 
1950 |(@)693,203 182,785 210,851 , 162,067 24,097 | 1,273,003 
1951 672,871 , 183,011 204,056 . 161,991 , 23,827 | 1,245,750 
Victoria 1949 688,514 | 241,738 304,795 239,457 , 38,788 | 1,513,292 
1950 | 755,327 | 241,231 298,563 231,104 38,958 | 1.525.183 
1951 | 674,011 | 269,028 281,795 227.203 , 37,356 | 1,489,393 
Queensland 1949 | 700,908 , 262,565 | 225,756 205,333 | 28,269 | 1,422.83 
1950 693.413 . 269.339 | 234,317 207,726 , 27,965 | 1,432,760 
1951 666,398 | 301,561 ; 229,800 215,070 | 27,369 | 1,440,198 
South Australla 1949 118,823 : 54,042 54,521 2,925 ' 8,710 279,021 
1950 | 118,263 1 56,572 50,827 | 37,358 | 8,328 | 271,348 
195 105,765 54:439 42,341 33.483 7,597 243,025 
Western Australia 1949 65,631 67,588 40,859 50,033 | 5,882 229.993 
1950 60.383 | 68,982 42,263 48,950 : 5,835 226,413 
1952 60,873 | 66,671 41,365 48,097 | 5,869 | 222,875 
Tasmania 1949 67,849) 16,584 27,329 1 39,117 , 4.243 | 155,122 
1950 71,985 1 17,561 27,965 36,168 1 4,280 157,959 
1951 71,633 | 20,226 27,148 , 33,926 | 4,091 157,024 
Australian Capital Ter- { 1949 ; 1,570 | 367 570 485 | 30 3.022 
ritory 7 «+ | 1950 | 1,643 748 342 369 36 3,138 
1951 } 1,190 994 678 655 | 56 3573 
Australia(o) ~. | 1949 | 2,339,885 818,725 853,714 740,368 109.946 | 4,862,438 
1950 | 2,354,217 - 837,218 865,128 723,742 109,499 | 4,889,804 
1951 | 2,252,741 895,930 827,183 720,425 106,165 | 4,802,444 





{a) Includes other milking cows not in registered dairies. (b) Excludes Northern Territory, 


A graph showing the distribution of dairy cattle in Australia at 31st March, 1948 
appears on page 906 of this issue. 
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2. Size of Dairy Herds.—A series of special tabulations relating to rural holdings, 
undertaken for all States for the year 1949-50, covered, tnter alia, a classification of 
holdings with dairy cattle according to size of herd. Details of these tabulations are 
published in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 44, 1949~50. 


3. Factory System.—{i) General. Cream separation and butter-making are often 
carried on together under the co-operative system. The creation of large central butter 
factories has resulted in a considerable reduction in tho cost of manufacture, since improved 
appliances such as refrigerators, etc., may be profitably worked at the larger establish- 
ments. The product is also of a more uniform quality, and few farmers prefer to convert 
the cream rather than send it to the factory. Formerly the average quantity of milk 
ased per pound of hand-made butter was about 3 gallons, but separator butter requires 
less than 2} gallons. 


(ii) Number of Factories. The factories in Australia for the manufacture of butter, 
cheese and condensed milk numbered 428 in 1949-50. They were distributed among 
the States ag follows :—New South Wales, 99; Victoria, 144; Queensland, 95 ; South 
Australia, 45; Western Australia, 18; and Tasmania. 27, More details regarding 
numbers of factories, output. etc., are given in Chapter X XIV.—Manufacturing Industry. 


4. Butter and Cheese—Stabilization Schemes.—{i) Voluntary Plan. During the 
period frora January, 1926 to April, 1934, a voluntary scheme known as the “ Paterson 
Plan ” was in operation and had the effect of stabilizing the price of butter in Australia. 
Details of this scheme may be found on page 1028 of Official Year Book No. 38 and in 
earlier issues. 


(ii) Compulsory Plan. On 1st May, 1934 the “ Paterson Plan” was superseded 
by a compulsory price equalization plan details of which were shown on page 1029 of 
Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues. This compulsory plan was invalidated by 
the decision in 1936 of the Privy Council which declared in the James (Dried Fruits) Case 
that the Commonwealth had no power under the Constitution to regulate trade between 
the States. 


(iii) Hqualization Scheme. Since ‘the Privy Council decision, the butter price 
stabilization scheme has continued to operate by voluntary action based on the agreements 
between the manufacturers and the Commonwealth Dairy Produce Equalisation 
Committee Limited. The Committee, which comprises members of the State Dairy 
Products Boards and other persons representing the industry, enters into agreements with 
manufacturers to secure to them equal rates from sales of butter and cheese, and for this 
purpose may fix basic prices at which these products sold in Australia or abroad are 
to be taken into account. The effect is that local and export trade are distributed in 
equitable proportions among the manufacturers by means of quotas. The Committee 
fixes basic prices and equalizes returns to factories through an Equalisation Fund. The 
States originally participating in the scheme were New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland 
and Tasmania in respect of both butter and cheese, and South Australia in respect of 
cheese. South Australia and Western Australia entered the scheme in respect of butter 
on 1st April, 1946 and Western Australia extended its participation to include cheese in 
January, 1947. : 


The home consumption prices of butter and cheese were fixed by the Commonwealth 
Prices Commissioner up to 19th September, 1948, from which date prices have been 
controlled by State Governments. 


5. Commonwealth Subsidies.—{i) Butter, Cheese and Processed Milk Products. 
Under the provisions of the various Dairy Industry Assistance Acts, the first of which 
was passed in 1942, the Commonwealth Government has provided subsidies on milk 
supplied for the manufacture of butter, cheese and processed milk products. Subsidies 
were paid on @ seasonal basis prior to 1st April, 1946, but from that date have been on a 
flat rate basis. Subsidies are distributed by the Commonwealth Dairy Produce Equalisa- 
tion’ Committee Limited through factories to milk producers by payments on butter, 
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cheese and processed milk products manufactured. Subsidy on milk supplied for the 
manufacture of processed milk products was discontinued from 1st July, 1948, but was 
resumed from 1st July, 1949. 

The following table shows particulars, in respect of butter and cheese, of the rates 
realized on local, interstate and overseas sales and the average equalization and subsidy 
rates in operation for the years ended June, 1939 and 1947 to 1951. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE : RATES REALIZED ON SALES, AVERAGE EQUALIZATION 
RATES AND RATES OF COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDY UNDER DAIRY INDUSTRY 
ASSISTANCE ACTS. 

(Source : Commonwealth Dairy Produce Equalisation Committee Limited.) 
(Rates s. d. per cwt.) 





: Rates Reali Sales. 
: ates Realized on Sales Overall 





























a Aver. : 
Wee | Bqualization  Suwegy | Barun? 
Local. Interstate. Overseas. Slate . facturers. 
~ i: Burrer. 
| 
1939... -. 154 5-5 1146 5.5 | 12% 7-5 1 136 3.5 we 136 3.5 
1947.. .. | 162 1.6) 150. 4.1 | 210 3.8 | 183 3.0 30 8.3 | 213 11.3 
1948.. .. |178 1.91174 8.8 | 243 5.6} 210 1.9 35 4.1 | 245 6.0 
1949.. .. | 209 9.0] 197 3.5 } 267 0.6] 237 6.7 28 11.3 | 266 6.0 
1950... -. | 209 9.6 | 196 2.0} 293 2.4 | 248 11.2 43 11.2 | 292 10.4 
1951(a)— 
July-Nov. .. (b) (5) (b) 252 0.0! 60 2.4 | 312 2.0 
Dec.-June .. (b) (b) (b) 252 0.0 | 82 7.2 | 334 7.0 
_ CHEESE. 
1939.. oe -(c) 94 8.6 59 3.2 71 7.6 Si JI 7.6 
1047.. we] (c) 103 11.2 116 5.2 109 2.2 13 8.9 | 122 11.1 
1948... Ss 106 8.4 133 1.5 | 119 9.3 19 7.6 | 139 4.9 
1949.. As 123 0.7 148 8.0 .138 1.0 Il 3.91149 4.9 
195C.. Be 122. 9.5 162 3.3 | 141 4.8 23 10.9 | 165 3.7 
1951 (@)— 
July—Nov. .. (6) (d) 14I 6.0 | 35 3-3 | 176 9.0 
Dec.-June .. (bd) (b) , gt 6.0 | 46 10.8 | 188 4.0 
‘ 
(a) Interim rates. {b) Not yet available. (c) Lower rates were determined for cheese 


sold in these years for processing for local consumption. 


Following representations by industry organizations. the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment established the Joint Dairy Industry Advisory Committee in November, 1946, 
comprising a chairman nominated by the Government, four representatives of Common- 
wealth Government Departments and ‘four industry representatives from the several 
States. The Committee’s functions, broadly, are to advise and assist in conducting 
cost and other surveys of dairy farm production and to act as an advisory body to the 
Covernment in these matters. Since 1st April, 1947, the rates of over-all return to milk 
producers determined by the Commonwealth Government for the purpose of subsidy 
payments have been based on recommendations made by the Committee following 
surveys of production costs in the dairy industry. 

For the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 and the period July to November, 1950, export 
prices for butter, including those applicable under the United Kingdom Dairy Products 
Contract were in excess of the f.o.b. equivalent of the basic return to the factory. Cheese 
was in the same position in 1948-49. Simce July, 1949, in respect of cheese and since | 
December, 1950, in respect of butter, the United Kingdom contract prices have been 
below the f.0.b. equivalent of the respective basic returns to factories. Amounts realized 
on-exports in excess of the basic return to factories have been credited to the Dairying 
Industry Stabilization Fund, which was established in July, 1948, for the purpose of 
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stabilizing returns from exports for the period of the United Kingdom Contract. At~ 
30th June, 1951 contributions to the Fund amounted to approximately £4,000,000. 


Subsidy payments by the Commonwealth Government since July, 1948 have applied 
to butter and cheese for local consumption and are paid through factories to dairy farmers 
to bring total returns for milk used for those purposes to the guaranteed prices. 


(ii) Whole Milk. In addition to the subsidies referred to above, the Commonwealth 
Government has also subsidized the production of whole milk consumed directly. The 
subsidy rates varied according to States, regions within the State and the seasonal period. 
Commonwealth subsidy on whole milk was paid during the year 1948-49 in respect of 
milk supplied up to 30th September, 1948, but was discontinued after that date. Details 
of the amounts distributed during each year will be found in Official Year Book No. 38, 


page 1031. 


6. Total Dairy Production.—The dairy production for each State in 1949-50 is shown 
below:— 
DAIRY PRODUCTION, 1949-50. 






























































Particulars, | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | taxman, A.C.T.| Total. 
| 
Mik (’000 GaL.). 
Used for— f 
Butter .. |(a)185,983 |(6)299,674 | (c)222,055 39,059 31,937 27,935 39 806,682 
Cheese .. 6,335 45,350 19,880 22,716 | 1,547 929 me 96,757. 
Condens- 
ing and 
concent- 
rating... 23,924 54.845 (a) (a) (ad) (d) -» {(e) 88,034 
Other pur- 
poses .. 95,338 69,384 (f) 39,190 \(f) 27,613 K(f) 15,992 |(f) 11,379 655 250,286 
Total .. 311,580 469.253 281,125 89,388 49,476 } 40,243 694 | 1,241,759 
Burter (Tons). 
F aaa | ths Fees 
In Factories |(g) 36,817 \(R) 63.358 \(t) 48,196 8,236 6,769 5,069 ah 168,445 
On Dairy 
and other 
Farms(j) 2,025 1,313 589 526 239 456 6 55154 
Total... 38,842 64,671 48,785 8,762 7,008 5,525 6 1733599 
CrEEsE (Tons). 
; cae 
In Factories 2,827 21,193 (kK) 9,050 10,587 701 418 a 44,776 
On». Dairy 
and other 
Farms(j) a 9 2 os 6 3 “st 20 
Total... 2,827 21,202 9,052 10,587 | 707 i 422 ae 44,796 
CONDENSED, CONOENTRATED AND PowDERED Mitx, xTo. (Tons). 
SS See ee eee 
{In Factories 24,702 69,396 (d) (d) (d) (d) .. [(e)112,240 








(a) Includes 2,903,000 gallons of milk, the produce of New South Wales, sent as cream to factories 
in Victoria and Queensland. (0) Includes 708,000 gallons of milk, the produce of Victoria, sent as 
cream to New South Wales. (ce) Includes 831,000 gallons of milk, the produce of Queensland, sent 
as cream to New South Wales. (da) Not available for publication. (e) Includes particulars 
for States marked (d). (f) Includes milk used in the production of condensed, concentrated and 
powdered milk, etc. (g) Includes 335 tons of butter made from cream, the produce of Victoria and 
Queensland. (h) Includes 504 tons of butter made from cream, the produce of New South Wales. 
() Includes 120 tons of butter made from cream, the produce of New South Wales. (j) Estimated. 
() ‘Includes 172 tons of cheese made in establishments not classified as factories. 
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7. Whole Milk.—(i) Production and Utilization. During the five years .ended 
1938-39 approximately 80 per cent. of Australia’s milk supply was used for butter- 
making, 4 per cent. for cheese manufacture, 2 per cent. for condensary products and 
14 per cent. for fluid consumption and other purposes. There has since been a con- 
siderable decline in the proportion of milk used for butter-making with corresponding 
increases in the quantities used for other purposes. In 1949-50, 65-0 per cent. of the 
total milk supply was used for butter, 7.8 per cent. for cheese, 7.1 per cent. for condensary 
products and 20.1 per cent. for other purposes. 


Details of the production of whole milk for various purposes are shown in the 
following table for each year 1945-46 to 1949-50 in comparison with the average for 
the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 :— 


PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION OF WHOLE MILK : AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 gallons.) 





| Quantity used for— 





: Total 

Year. Production. Butter Cheese 
{Factury |! (Factory 

and Farm), | and Farm). 


Condensary Other 
Products. purposes, 





Average, 7934-35 to 1938-39 1,149,559 | 913,754 48,595 28,116 | 159,094 





1945-46 .- 1,077,469 701,819 89,555 65,313 | 220,782. 
1946-47 oi -» | 1,079,640 678,293 91,086 70,450 239,811 
1947-48 + -+ | 1,173,105 | 763,049 90,121 78,113 | 241,822 
1948~49- ee ++ | 1,212,644 781,230 93,720 87,653 250,041 
1949-50 oe «+ | 1,241,759 806,682 96,757 88,034 250,286 











In the following table, particulars of production of whole milk in the several] States 
are shown for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50, compared with the average for the five 
years ended 1938-39. Victoria is the principal milk-producing State and in 1949-50 
output from that State, viz., 469.3 million gallons, represented 37.8 per cent. of total 
production. Output from New South Wales was 311.6 million gallons or 25.1 per cent. 
of the total and that of Queensland 281.1 million gallons (22.6 per cent.). Production 
in the remaining States accounted for 14.5 per cent. of the total Australian output. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION OF WHOLE MILK. 








(7000 gallons.) 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q'‘land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, A.C.T. Total. 

Average, 1934-35 

to 1938-39 -- | 331,963 | 402,447 | 278,226 | 63,538 40,394 32.659 332 | 1,149,559 
1945-46 -- | 278,885 | 375,639 | 269,390 | 79,370 | 43,004 | 30,714 467 | 1,077,469 
1946-47 «+ | 254,094 | 445,536 | 207,465 | 93,944 | 46,038 | 32,080 483 | 1,079,640 
1947-48 ++ | 295,370 | 428,569 | 272,791 92,498 50,363 32,936 578 | 1,173,105 
1948-49 Ke 291,915 462.446 | 277,152 91,319 50,612 38,541 659 | 1,212,644 
1949-50 ++ | 321,580 | 469,253 ; 281,125 89,388 49.476 40,243 694 | 1,241,759 








(ii) Production per Cow. The annual quantity of milk produced per dairy cow 
reaches as high as 1,000 gallons, varying greatly with breed, locality and season. For 
the whole of Australia for all dairy cows and for all seasons prior to 1916 it averaged 
considerably under 300 gallons per annum. In recent years not only has there been an 
improvement in the quality of the cattle, but the application of scientific methods has 
been continually extended, and the 300-gallon average has been exceeded in each year 
since 1924, the yield of 392 gallons in 1931 constituting a record. In 1949-50 the yield 
was 391 gallons. The annual average yields per cow shown in the following table are 
based on the number of dairy cows which were in milk during any part of the year. The 
average shown is, therefore, below that for cows which were yielding during the greater 
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part of the year. It should be noted that there are many difficulties attending the 
collection of particulars of the total quantity of milk obtained during any year. In 
addition, there is the further difficulty of ascertaining with reasonable accuracy the 
average number of cows in milk during the same period. The average yield per cow 
shown hereunder may be accepted as sufficiently reliable to show the general trend :— 


MILK PRODUCTION. 





Heading. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land, |S. Aust.}| W. Aust.) Tas. {A.C.T. Auetsiia: 
() 


Avernge, 1934-35 to 
1938-39— : 
Dairy Cows(a) , No. |1,030,441 | 913,635 | 909,006 {154,349 | 120,767 | 93,764 | 958 | 3,222,920 
Production ooo gal. | 331,963 | 402,447 | 278,226 | 63,538 | 40,394 | 32,659 | 332 | 1,149,559 
AV. ber cow + gal. 322 440 306 412 334 348 347 357 
1945-46—- 
Dairy Cows(a) .. No. | 884,469 | 835,300 | 994,606 | 156,027 | 135,475 | 74,689 | 1,368 | 3,081,934 
Production ‘ooo gal. | 278,885 | 375,639 | 269,390 | 79,370 | 43,004 | 30,714 | 467 | 1,077,469 
Av. per cow + Gal. 315 450 27% 509 317 ain { 34% 350 
946-47— 
‘Haity Cows(a) .. No. | 857,745 | 844,302 | 930,745 | 157,047 | 132,828 | 74,530 | 1,612 | 3,018,809 


Production 000 gal. | 254,094 | 445,536 | 207,465 | 93,944 | 46,038 | 32,080 | 483 | 1,079,640 


Av. per Cow... gal. 296 528 2x18 598 347 430 300 358 
1947-48— 
Dairy Cows(a) .. No. | 855,874 | 887,045 | 929,915 | 165,473 | 132,008 | 77,127 | 1,761 | 3,049,203 
Production *o00 gal. 295,370 | 428,569 | 272,791 } 92,498 50,363 32,936 578 | 1,173,105 
ane per cow ++ gal. 345 483 293 559 382 427 328 385 
1945-49-— 
Dairy Cows(a), .. No. | 867,236 4 913,569 | 954,824 | 169,909 | 132,762 | 81,784 | 1,854 | 3,121,938 
Production "000 gal. | 291,915 | 462,446 | 277,152 | 91,319 | 50,612 | 38,541 659 | 1,212,644 








Av. per cow + Gal. 337 $06 290 537 381 471 | 355 388 
1949-50— 
Dairy Cows(a) . 0. | 874,210 | 943,405 } 963,113 | 173,850 |] 131,292 } 86,989 | 2,164 | 3,175,023 
Production "000 ae 311,580 | 469,253 | 281,125 | 89,388 | 49,476 | 40,243 694 | 1,241,759 
AV. per cow . gal. 356 497 292 514 377 463 | 321 fox 
(a) Mean for the year. (6) Excludes Northern Territory. 


8. Butter Production.—There was a steady increase in the annual output of butter 
for many years prior to the 1939-45 War. The average annual production rose from 
126,000 tons for the five years ended 1928-29 to 195,000 tons for the five years ended 
1938-39. 

Following the record output of 212,000 tons in 1939-40 the general trend of butter 
production declined until 1946-47, when 143,300 tons were produced. The factors 
contributing to this decline include unfavorable seasons, transfer of man-power owing 
to the war, shortages of fertilizers for pastures and change in some factories from butter 
production to the manufacture of cheese and preserved whole milk products. Output 
increased to 162,100 tons in 1947-48, to 165,800 tons in 1948-49 and to 173,600 tons in 
1949-50. The foregoing figures include butter produced on farms which has shown a 
decline from about 8,700 tons in 1938-39 to 5,154 tons in 1949-50. 

The following table shows production of butter in factories in each State for the 
years 1945-46 to 1949-50, compared with the average for the five years ended 1938-39. 


BUTTER PRODUCTION IN FACTORIES. 














(Tons.) 
1 
mew Victori Queens- South Western |p Aus- 

Year. Wales, etorla. | “land. | Australia.| Australia. | P@8™onia! ¢ oot. (a) 

Average 1934°35 4 to i 
1938 339 52,949 | 62,489 | 53,255 | 7/579 | 51459 | 3,811 | 185,533 
1945-46 . -+ | 33,1761 | 50,080 | 45,198 | 7,750} 5,604 | 3,778 | 145,571 
1946-47 .. -. | 26,958 | - 59,387 | 33,078 9,242 6,000 4,191 | 138,856 
1947-48 .. -+ | 33,958 | 56,717 | 46,454 | 9.042 | 7,081 | 4,441 | 157,674 
1948-49 .. dis 33,267 | 60,029 | 47,197 | 8,800 6,966 4,821 161,090 


1949-50 .. -. | 36,827 034358 | srg 8,236 6,769 5,069 | 168,445 








(a) Northern Territury and Australian Capita] Territory: Nil. 
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The table below shows the monthly production of factory butter in Australia in each 
of the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. The annual output of farm butter is also 
shown. 


PRODUCTION OF BUTTER IN FACTORIES AND ON FARMS: AUSTRALIA. 














(Tons.) 
| : eis : aie - ics 
Particulars. 1938-39. i 1945-46. : 1946-47. | 1947-48, 1948-49. 1949-50. 
1 t 
Factories— ‘ 
July . s+ 9,415, 6,709 7,084; 7,834 | 7,802 7393 
August .. a 11,645. 8,643; 8,790 | — 8,906 | 10.411 10,169 
September .) |) 15,531 , 10,908 , 11,105) 12,820 13,335 13,903 
October .. os 20,485 ; 15,909 34,415 17,292 | 17,487 19,083 
November - 4. 1 22,561. 16,052 ' 14,904 17,442 18,166 21,524 
December ..' 20,710! 16,503 ' 15,178! 20,612! 18,481 21,334 
January .. .. 15,872 | 14,338 ' 13,303 ' 19,345 17,101 17,3°9 
February «|, 15,816 14,175 | 12,699 13,806 14,246 | 14,725 
March... -.' 17,729 ' 14,691 13,384 13,493 15,380 15,126 
April 8 -. . 16,583 1 11,738 ' 10,782: 10,104 12,153 11,146 
May ne -» 15,568 ' 9,248 9,209: 8,636 9,139 9.484 
June nis ee 12,871 | 6,658 8,003 79384 +299 7-169 
7 i =r j pe? a 
Factory Total (@) .. | 194,786 | 145,571 | 138,856 | 157,674 . 161,090 | 168,445 
Made on Farms (6) ..! 8,714! 4,792' 4,497! 4,467 4,740 | 5,154 
\ ! { : 
| : 
Grand Total .. ' 203,500 150,363 143,353 162,141, 165,830 | 173,569 
' 
(a) Year ended June. . (0) Year ended March. 


9. Cheese Production.—Until 1916 the annual production of cheese had not reached 
10,000 tons. From 1916 to 1926-27 it ranged between 10,000 and 13,000 tons with two 
years (1921 and 1924) having more than 14,000 tons. For the next five years between 
13,500 and 14,800 tons were produced each year. Then (in 1932-33) production rose to 
16,500 tons, and, with some reversals of trend, has continued to rise to reach the record 
output of 44,800 tons in 1949-50. The States contributing chiefly towards this increase 
over the years are Victoria, Queensland and South Australia. 


The following table shows production of cheese in factories in each State in the vears 
1945-46 to 1949-50 in comparison with average output during the years 1934-35 to 
1938-39 :— 

CHEESE PRODUCTION IN FACTORIES. 























(Tons.) 
: New | 
a ° South West . Aus- 
Year, a Vietoria, | Ores Sratia,| Austratia. | Pasmania. tralia.(a) 
se | : ' 
Average. 1934-35 t to. | H ! 
1 =m 3,332 | 6,177, 5,071 ° 5,437 390 | 1,210 21,617 
1945-46 . ++ | 2,169 | 14,913) 12,023 ' 10,035 811 ¥,013 40.964 
1946-47 .. .. 2,029 | 17,615 | 7,720 + 12,768 1,016 | 1,070 , 42,218 
1947-48 .. - | 2,637 pOnO7 | 9,641 | 11,530 I,019 447 | 41,441 
1948-49 .. -- | 2,490 | 18,352 | 9,390 | 11,654 870 404 + 43,160 
1949-50 .. on 2,827 | 21,193 9,050 | 10,587 FOI 418 | 44,776 


(a) Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory : Nil. 
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The monthly production of cheese in factories in Australia, together with the annual 
output from farms, is shown in the table below for 1938-39 and each of the years 1945-46 
to 1949-50. 

PRODUCTION OF CHEESE IN FACTORIES AND ON FARMS: AUSTRALIA. 









































(Tons.) 7 ; re 
Month. ; 1938-39. 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 

Factories— = | ‘ 
July .. se) 1,587 1,643 | 2,177 2,393 | 2,051 1.995 
August .. .. 1 5,950 | 2,524 3,038 3,047 | 3,143 3:104 
September ie 2,820 3,865 4,173 4,259 45572 4.6025 
October .. yl 4,028 55196 |} 5,447 5,703 5,978 6.205 
November we 3,990 5,147 | 5,604 5,760 5,802 6,525 
December + 3.462 4,832 | 5,017 59343 | 54317 6,208 
January es 2,212 3,512 3,737 4,463 4,257 4,591 
February me 1,715 3,224 2,781 2,864 2,997 35175 
March... in 1,826 3,526 2,793 2,428 3,165 2,833 
April “5 s 1,656 2,804 2,489 1,698 2.446 2.316 
May a an 1,898 2,570 2,608 1,795 1,854 1.790 
June ait ak 1,900 2,031 2.354 1,688 | 1,578 1,349 
Factory Total(¢) .. 28,974 40,964 42,218 41,441 43,2UL 44,779 
Made on Farms (hb) .. |! 330 274 132 37). 42 20 
Grand Total 29,304 41,238 | 2,350 41,473 43,202 14,790 

(a) Year ended Junc. (6) Year ended March. 


10., Condensed, Concentrated and Powdered, etc. Milk Production.—The manufacture 
of these products has expanded greatly since 1938-39—to meet the needs of the Services 
during the 1939-45 War and for export purposes since the war. The output of condensed 
milk (sweetened and unsweetened) in 1949-50 was 186.9 per cent. higher than in the 
three years ended 1938-39 while that of powdered milk (full cream and skim) was 236.2 
per cent. higher. Over the same period the quantity of whole milk used in the manu- 
facture of the products shown below increased from 28.1 million gallons to 88.0 million 
gallons or by 213.1 per cent. These products are manufactured mainly -in Victoria, 
which produced 61.8 per cent. of the total in 1949-50. New South Wales accounted 
for 22.0 per cent. of the total in that year, the remaining States producing 16.2 per cent. 


The following table shows details of the output of condensed, concentrated, powdered, 
etc. milk during the years 1945-46 to 1949-50, compared with the available details for 
the years 1936-37 to 1938-39. 


PRODUCTION OF CONDENSED, CONCENTRATED AND POWDERED, ETC. MILK: 




















AUSTRALIA. 
(Tons.) 
Ses & = ae 
; | powdered antk, | Tfants 
» Condensed ! " Tnvalids’ 
“ik | Goncen- hee. | Foods 
Year, (Sweetened Whole | (including Total. 
and Un- Milk | Malted 
‘ sweetened). (a) ' Full Cream} Buttermilk; Milk 
«and Skin. {| and Whey. | and Milk 
| Sugar). 
a et Sa ae = See 
Average, 1936-37 to | | 
1938-39 27,347 (2) 14355 | 94454 | (4) gor (6) 1,13r |(0)20,098 
1945-46. -- {| 42,997 | 9,138 | 16,645! = 1,636 | 8,851 | 79,267 
1946-47. -- | 41,257 | 9466 | 18,017 | 2,805 8,452 | 79,997 
1947-48. ++ 1 45:595 , 13.444 | 20,394! 3.411 | 9,452 | 92,296 
1948-49. ++ | 475773 | 13.177 | 25,8841 3,019 | 10,104 | 99,957 
1919-50... .. | 49,767 17,270 37,932 | 2,989 | 10,282 | 112,240 








(a) Mainly for ice-cream manufacture. (0) Incomplete. 
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11. Local Consumption of Butter and Cheese-—The production of butter and cheese 
less net exports and adjusted to account for movements in stocks, represents the quantity 
available for consumption in Australia. 


As previously mentioned, the quantity of butter required by the Armed Services 
based upon Australia limited supplies during the war years for export overseas and for 
consumption in Australia. The former had diminished to such an extent that, in order 
to prevent further decline, it became necessary to introduce a system of butter rationing 
on 7th June, 1943. The rate was fixed at 8 oz. per head per week, but was reduced to 
6 oz. per week as from 7th June, 1944. Butter rationing was discontinued from 16th 
June, 1950. 

As a result of rationing, butter consumption in 1949-50 was 25.3 lb. per head per 
annum compared with an average of 32.9 Ib. during the years 1936-37 to 1938-39. The 
rationing of butter has been associated with increased cheese consumption which amounted 
to 6.3 Ib. per head in 1949-50 compared with 4.4 lb. pre-war. Preliminary estimates of 
butter and cheese consumption in 1950~51 are 31.2 Ib. and 6.6 |b. respectively. 


The following table shows details of the production and disposal of butter and cheese 
for the periods 1946-47 to 1949-50, compared with the average for the years 1936-37 to 
1938-39. 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF BUTTER AND CHEESE: AUSTRALIA. 




















aa 7 (7000 tons.) Se ss 
Consumption in Australia. 
Changes in : 
Year. Production. Exports. 
Stock. 
Per Head 
se Total. per anata: 
Burtrer. _ 7 
Ne | ae lb. 
pee 1990-37 to 1938-39 (b) 191.0 90.0 Ior.o 32.9 
1946-47. (c) —2.2 143-4 60.7 84.9 25.3 
1947-48... ae -- | (c) —6.4 162.1 83.8 84.7 24.8 
1048-49.. a «. | (c) —2.1 165.8 83.4 84.5 24.3 
1949-50... bs -. | (c) +0.8 173.6 81 9 90.9 25-3 
CHEESE. 
| lb. 

Average, 1936-37 to 1936-39 (d) 24.9 II.5 13.4 4-4 
1946-47... ot — 2.2! 42.4 24.0 20.6 6.1 
1947-48... a a a 41.5 22.9 18.6 565 
1948-49... a ti — 0.7 43.2 26.2 17.7 5-1 
1949-50... as os — 1.0 44.8 23.1 22.7 6.3 





(a) Figures for butter include dry butter fat, ghee and tropical spread expressed as butter as well ag 
butter shipped as ships’ stores. Figures for ‘cheese include ships’ stores after allowance for a smal 
quantity of cheese imported. (6) Not available. (c) Includes allowance for movements in 
stocks other than those heid in main cold stores. 


12. Marketing of Dairy Products—{i) The Dairy Produce Export Control Acs 
1924-47. Introduced at the request of the dairying industry this Act was passed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament with the object of organizing the oversea marketing of 
Australian dairy produce. A Dairy Produce Control Board was appointed and was in 
existence from 1924 to 1935. It dealt with matters relating to the organization and 
supervision of oversea marketing of dairy produce. In the course of its functions the 
Board regulated shipments to ensure regularity of supply in the London market, 
controlled forward selling, obtained reductions in oversea freights and insurance rates 
and participated in an advertising campaign in the United Kingdom. 

Prior to the appointment of the Dairy Produce Control Board a voluntary body—the 
Australian Dairy Council—was established to advise and make recommendations to 
the Governments on problems connected with the production, manufacture and quality 
of dairy produce, pasture improvement and diseases of dairy cattle. 
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Following a recommendation by the Australian Agricultural Council the functions 
of these bodies were combined by an amending Act of 1935 under the Australian Dairy 
Produce Board and provision was made for the allocation of money from the Board’s 
funds for research and investigation into pastures, diseases of dairy cattle and the quality 
of butter. The functions of the Board were later extended to enable it to advise the 
Government in connexion with the transport of dairy produce, the securing of new 
markets, the expansion of existing markets and other matters. 


The Australian Dairy Produce Board was re-constituted in 1947 by an amendment 
to the Dairy Produce Export Control Act, reducing its membership from seventeen to 
twelve. The functions of the Board were extended to enable it to purchase and sell, on 
behalf of the Commonwealth, dairy produce intended for export, and to control all matters 
concerning the handling, etorage, protection, treatment, transfer and shipment of the 
produce so purchased or sold. 


(ii) The Dairy Produce Export Charges Act 1924-1937. This Act provides for the 
imposition of a levy on all butter and cheese exported from Australia to cover the 
administrative expenses of the Board and for advertising and other purposes. The 
rate of the levy is fixed by regulation. 


(iii) War-time Marketing. Reference to the marketing arrangements which operated 
during the 1939-45 War was made in Chapter XX VITI.—Misccllaneous, pp. 1108-1110 of 
Official Year Book No. 36. 


13. Butter and Cheese Contracts.—{i) General. Details of the war-time contracts 
arranged between the United Kingdom and Australian Governmchts whereby the former 
undertook to purchase Australia’s surplus butter and cheese were shown on pp. 985 and 
986 of Official Year Book No. 37. The purchase of butter and cheese in 1944-45 and 
subsequent years has been covered by the Long-Term Purchase Agreement (see sub- 
par. (ii) following). 


For the years 1943-44 to 1947-48 the United Kingdom Government reimbursed the 
Australian Government to the extent of subsidy paid on butter and cheese exported on 
Ministry of Food account. From rst July, 1948 to 30th November, 1950 in respect 
of butter, and for the year 1948-49 in the case of cheese, however, contract prices paid 
by the United Kingdom Government have been in excess of the basic return to the 
Australian manufacturer. As a result, subsidy on butter and cheese exported was 
discontinued from that date and returns from export sales in excess of the basic return 
to the producer have been credited to the Dairying Industry Stabilization Fund (see 
par. 5 (i) ante). The Fund is to be drawn upon to cover the deficiencies in export prices 
from July, 1949 for cheese and from December, 1950 for butter. 


‘The following tables indicate the prices per cwt. f.o.b. Australian currency for the 
various grades of butter and cheese for the several war-time contracts, together with 
the prices payable under the Long-Term Purchase Agreement up to the year 1950-51. 


PRICES OF BUTTER, UNITED KINGDOM CONTRACTS, 




















(s. d.) 
| Prices per cwt. f.o.b. Australian currency. 
Period. | F : 
: Whey, Whey, - 
Choice. st. | 2nd. | Pastry. | Whey, rat. and. Pastry. 
= 2 
reas Acvember, 
1939 & Zoth June, | ! 
1949. a H 
1940-at .. - 2 }'gz 24 135 74 131 1 127. 6 127. 6 12z 6 117 6 
1941-44. 5644 
1942-43 .. 2 142 028 | Tar 3 236 93 127 6 127, 6 322 6 117 «6 
1943-44 - ee 142 99 | qi 3 | 136 oft 127 6 123013 128 1% 1230 «14 
tise = 7 184 841 183 | 178 731 175 0 175.0 170 © 165 0 
1946-47 .. ae 216 10h | 21§ 4 | 210 7% 206 rot 206 104 | 201 10} 195 tok 
r917-<8 ae 253 «44 2§2 10 248 1f 244 4h 24q 44 239 4 234 «44 
1948-49 .. «. | 291 10% 290 3% 285 7% 281 Ink 28: 10} 276 10d 271 103 
1949-50 .. . | 313 9 312 4 307 6 | 303 9 303 9 298 9 293 9 
1950-5t .. -- | 339 5 337 31 307 6 |} 303 9 303 9 298 9 293 9 
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PRICES OF CHEESE, UNITED KINGDOM CONTRACTS. 




















{s. d.) 
| Prices per cwt. f.o.b, Australian currency. 
Period. [~ rar (a 

j Choicest, 1st. end. 3rd. 
zoth November, 7939 | to eee June, 1940. = ‘ 
1940-41 i 76 6] 74 oF | 7r 62 
194I~42 a ae ae ne ec 83 9 8I 3 78 9 
1942-43 ig as att we aA 85 6 Re og 82 6 
1943-44 5 Pe at “se me 7 2 
rege LL Tp ptez 6 | 105 0 | r02 6 
1946-47 - es = ate AS 126 3 123 9 I2t 3 
1947-48 aes oss ae ac Fe 145 74) 143 14} 140 7¢ 
1948-49 03 3% es af si 164 4$| 161 10h} 159 4% 
1949-50 eye dis ae -- | 175 0 172 6 170 0 
1950-51 — - a 5 a 188 Io 172 6 170 0 








(ii) Long-Term Purchase Agreement. Early in 1945 an agreement was completed 
between the United Kingdom and Australian Governments covering the sale to the 
former of Australia’s surplus butter and cheese for the four years 1944-45 to 1947-48. 
The agreement was later extended to cover the period up to 30th June, 1955. In the 
original agreementprices were stipulated for the initial two years ended June, 1946, 
while any variation in price for the succeeding years was not to excced 74 per cent. of 
the price paid for the preceding year. In accordance with the terms of the agreement, 
‘prices were increased for the year 1946-47 and further increases were agreed upon for 
the years 1947-48 to 1950-51 following representations from the Australian Government 
after having considered recommendations by the Joint Dairy Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee (see par. 5 above). 


The United Kingdom undertakes responsibility for storage costs if unable to provide 
ships to lift butter and cheese from store after 90 days, and makes advances against 
stored stock in this event. 


The usual provisions relative to quality, packing, etc., continued to obtain, but in 
regard to payment the United Kingdom now pays the whole of the value on shipment, 
instead of 974 per cent. on shipment and 24 per cent. 60 days after the date of the last 
bill of lading, as formerly. 


14. Oversea Trade in Butter, Cheese and Milk.—(i) General. The production of 
butter and cheese in Australia is considerably in excess of local requirements and con- 
sequently a substantial surplus is available for export overseas. In normal circumstances 
the extent of this surplus is chiefly dependent upon the seasonal conditions. In the 
immediate pre-war period the quantity of butter and cheese consumed annually in 
Australia was about 101,000 tons and 13,400 tons respectively, and production in excess 
of these amounts was available as surplus for export. In the post-war period, rationing 
(until June, 1950) restricted Australian consumption of butter to about 85,000 tons but. 
production is still considerably below the pre-war level, the net result being reduction in 
the exportable surplus. 


Because of war-time requirements due to the presence of Australian and Allied 
Servicemen in the South-West Pacific Area, exports of butter to the United Kingdom 
were reduced to a level lower than that attained in any year since 1926-27. During 
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1938-39, 97,000 tons, or 95 per cent. of all butter exported, was shipped to the United 
Kingdom, but by 1944-45 exports to this country had decreased to 37,000 tons or 86 


per cent. of the total quantity exported. In 1949-50 the quantity shipped to the United 
Kingdom was 69,700 tons (88 per cent. of the total exports). 


With cheese, increased production during the war was accompanied by decreased 
exports. In 1938-39, exports totalled 16,000 tons of which 15,500 tons were exported 
to the United Kingdom. By 1944-45, however, the quantity exported to the United 
Kingdom had declined to 2,800 tons or 18 per cent. of the total of 15,000 tons exported. 
Since the war, cheese exports have increased greatly and in 1949-50 a total quantity 


of 22,900 tons was exported, of which 18,oo0tons or 78 per cent. was shipped to the United 
Kingdom. 


The following tables show the total imports, exports and net exports of butter, cheese 
and condensed, concentrated, etc., milk and cream. 


. 



































baa BUTTER, CHEESE, MILK, ETC.: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 
ra 2 eee = = 
& Average, | 
6 Product. 1934-35to] 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
2 1938-39. 
Es) ! ees eee ! t 
= : 
Imports. 
e MP 
a Butter(a) .. -» 7000 lb. 3 7 | 
3S £’000 a ata aie os ; ate is 
Cheese wt «. ’o0o Ib. 115 296 104 | 192 101 85 
£000 - 7 25 Iasi 20 12 13 
Milk and Cream—condensed, : 
concentrated, etc. ’o00 Ib. 65 214 108 186 386 $65 
Hoon} 2 
Exports. : 
Butter ais -» ’o000 lb. 215,273 137,611 | 133,642 184,774 183,553 "177,452 
£’000 10,379 12,272 12,570 20,629 23,807 24,670 
Cheese a +» 7000 Ib. 21,379 32,770 | 53,662 ! 51,017 58,287 51,404 
£000 609 1,689 | 2,655 | 3,263 i 4,101 4,140 
Milk and Cream—condensed, 
concentrated, etc. 000 Ib, 19,909 58,621 103,116 ! 93,285 | 98,110 118,034 
£’000 808 2,156 45234 4,608 | 55548 6,627 
Net Exports. 
Butter sh .» ’o0o Ib. 215,270 137,611 | 133,642 184,774 183,553 177,452 
£’000 10,379 12,272 12,570 20,629 | 23,807 24,670 
Cheese ae -» 7000 Ib. 21,264 32,474 53,558 50,825 58,186 51,319 
£’000 602 1,664 2,643 3,243 4,089 4:133 
Milk and Cream—condensed, : 
concentrated, ete. *000 Ib. 19,843 58,407 103,008 93:099 , 975724 117,569 
£’000 806 2,149 4,230 4,601 1 5,533 6,608 





(a) The average imports cf butter for the years 1934~35 to 1938-39 amounted to 2,743 Ib. valued at 
£161. Jn 1945-46 and each of the tollowing years imports were less than zoo lb. and value less than £30. 


(ii) Butter and Cheese Exports graded according to Quality. All butter and cheese 
exported comes under the provisions of the Exports (Dairy Produce) Regulations and is 
subject to the supervision, inspection and examination of officers appointed for that 
purpose. These commodities are graded according to quality which has been fixed by 


. regulation as follows :—Flavour and aroma, 50 points ; texture, 30 points ; and condition, 


zo points. Butter and cheese graded at 93 to 100 points is of choicest quality ; at 90 
to 92 points, first quality ; at 86 to 89 points, second quality ; and at 80 to 85 points, 
pastry or cooking quality or, in the case of cheese, third quality. 


In the following table particulars are given of the relative proportions of butter 
and cheese graded for export according to quality. Further details, which include actual 
quantities by States, are to be found in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 44, 1949-50. 
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BULK BUTTER AND CHEESE GRADED FOR EXPORT: AUSTRALIA. 
(Per cent.) 
































Butter. . Cheese. 
Grade, | ; 
+ 1947-48. roa8-as | 1949-50. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Choicest + +» | 53-95 iar 55-31 | 9.31} 0.82] 2.73 
First Quality 2. Ed 39-56} 41.96} 37.92 60.84 } 55.71 | 66.93 
Second Quality .. te 5-44 6.63! 5.73 + 38-85 , 43.47] 30.34 
Third Quality() .. ee | 1.05 1.64 | 1.04 ; (a) (a) (a) 

Jt nares 
Total ae as | 100.00 on. | 100.00 | 100,00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
. “ (a) ‘Incinded with : Second Qtality. “a {d) Includes rejected. seg ee 


§ 3. Pigs and Pig Products. 


1. Pigs.—Between 1928-29 and 1938-39 the number of pigs fluctuated around one 
million. In the latter year an upward movement commenced and continued until the 
record number of 1,797,340 was recorded in 1940-41. There was a decline in the following 
two years but the numbers rose again to 1,746,721 in 1943-44; thereafter, there was a 
continuous decline to 31st March, 1950 when the number recorded was 1,123,267. This 
was followed by a slight rise to 1,133,588 at 31st March, 1951. The distribution of pigs 
among the States and Territories at 31st March, 1951 was—New South Wales, 316,833 ; 
Victoria, 237,127 ; Queensland, 374,991; South Australia, 67,517; Western Australia, 
89,910 ; Tasmania, 45.446; Northern Territory, 1,122; Australian Capital Territory, 
642. 


A more accurate index of the development of pig-raising in Australia is provided 
in the following table, which combines, for each of the years 1938-39 to 1950-51, the number 
of slaughterings with the total number recorded. 


NUMBER OF PIGS AND NUMBER SLAUGHTERED(a) : AUSTRALIA. 




















_ j Number of Number 5 , Number of Nuniber 
Year. ! Pigs. Slaughtered. Year. Pigs. Slaughtered : 
1938-39 ae 1,155,591 | 1,829,392 | 1945-46 .. | 1,425,709 | 1,650,926 
1939-40 -» | 1,455,341 | 1,849,582 | 1046-47 -. | 1,273,011 | 1,591,627 
1940-41 -- | 1,797,340 | 2,335,801 | 1947-48 .. | 1,254,683 | 1,550,163 
1941-42 .. | 1,474,893 | 2,581,859 | 1948-49 «+ | 1,196,321 | 1,675,807 
1942~43 es | 1,563,000 | 2,072,921 || 1949-50 .. | 1,123,267 | 1,556,918 
1943-44 | 1,746,721 | 1,841,198 ‘| 1950-51 .. | 1,133,588 | 1,516,270 
1944-45 ae 1,630,855 Pxcaeae 





(a) The numbers slaughtered relate to slaughtcrings for human consumption. 


Further details relating to pig numbers are given in Chapter XIX.—Pastoral Pro- 
duction. A graph showing the distribution of pigs in Australia at 31st March, 1948 
appears on p. 908 of this Year Book. 


2. Size of Pig Herds—A series of special tabulations relating to rural holdings 
undertaken for all States for the year 1949-50 covered, inter alia, a classification of 
holdings carrying pigs according to size of herd. Full details of these tabulations are 
published in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 44, 1949-50. 
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3. Pork.—{i) Production. With Allied Servicemen in Australia during the war years, 
the demand for pork was considerably increased and producers were encouraged to 
increase production to the highest level attainable in order to mect Service requirements 
and maintain exports as far as possible. After these requirements had been met, the 
quantity available for civilian consumption was much less than that normally consumed. 
In some States the civilian consumption of pork was negligible, but in other parts of 
Australia. where transport difficulties precluded the marketing of pork in the main centres, 
civilian consumption was not prohibited. In the following table details of production 
in each State are shown for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with average pro- 
duction during the years 1934-35 to 1938-39. 


PRODUCTION OF PORK (BONE-IN WEIGHT). 




















(Tons.) 
u Aus- 
New r South | Western Northern] tralian 
Year. South } Victoria. ee Aus- Aus- Fe ae Ter- Capital | Tota). 
Wales. eee tralia, | tralia. wee" 1 xitory. Ter- 
| ritory. 
| iz j 
Average, 1934-35 
to 1938-39 .. 9,938 | 12,236 9:867 3,215 1,742 1,240 7 38 | 38,282 
1945-46 = 6,335 | 9,595 9,363 4,072 4.749 956 17 3) 35,126 
1946-47 Me 6,364 | 7.183 | 9,01 2,978 | 3,446 3,039 17 18 | 30,026 
1947-48 . 6.448 7,138 7:134 2,954 2,234 1,392 28 34 | 27,367 
1048-49 om 9.831 8.623 | 12,254 2,358 2,649 1,442 27 56 | 37.240 
1949-50 -+ | 10,260 6,645 | 312,911 2,009 | 1,793 1,208 42 go | 34,958 
} 


(ii) Consumption. For the three pre-war years ended 1938-39 the average annual 
production of pork was 45,500 tons, of which 13,700 tons were exported. leaving 31,800 
tons, or the carcass equivalent of 10.4 lb. per head per annum, available for loca) 
consumption. gor 


As in the case of other meats, the demand for pork for the Armed Services and for 
exports was so great that it was necessary to divert supplies from civilian consumption 
under the rationing scheme introduced in January, 1944. This resulted in the consumption 
of pork per head declining from the pre-war average of 10.4 lb. to 9.0 Ib. in 1943, to 
6.4 lb. in 1944 and to 4.9 Ib. in 1945. After 1945 there was a reduction in exports and 
supplies to the Armed Services and in September, 1946, pork was made available to’ 
civilians in all States. Together with other meats, pork was, however, subject to coupon 
rationing until 21st June, 1948. As a result, consumption per head rose to 5.9 Ib. in 
1946, 6.8 Ib. in 1946-47, 7.1 Ib. in 1947-48, and 7.4 Ib. per head in 1948-49 and 1949-50. 
A preliminary estimate of consumption in 1950-51 is 7.0 lb. In the following table 
details of the production and disposal of pork are shown for the years 1946-47 to 1949-50, 
compared with corresponding averages for the three years 1936-37 to 1938-39. 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF PORK (BONE-IN WEIGHT) : AUSTRALIA. 








(7600 tons.) 
| | | Consumption in 
i | Australia. 
Year. | Ohengen} in | say ase Exports. Canning. eee 
Tate er heac 
H ; Total. | per annum. 
| . 
“Average, 205 -37 to a6 xi i Ib. 
1935-39 . a I 45-5 13.7: s 31.8 | 10.4 
1946-47... ee —4.2 . 30.0 8.4 ; 2.9 22.9 6.8 
1947-48. a ra ime ee 1.6 | TA 24.1 Get 
1948-49. £5 +0.6 37.3 9.0 1.9 25.8 , 7-4 
1ga9~50 es ee | OT 35.0 G7 | 2.2 260 ' 7-4 








(a) Includes an estimate of trimmings from baconer carcasses. 
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4. Bacon and Ham.—{i) Production. As in the case of pork, the increased demand 
for bacon and ham during the war years stimulated production to a level not previously 
attained. Production reached its peak in 1944-45 when 56,246 tons of bacon and ham 
were cured. This has been followed by a continuous decline in output in each succeeding 
year to 40,603 tons in 1949-50. Details of production are shown by States in the following 
table for the five pre-war years ended 1938-39 and each year 1945-46 to 1949-50. 


PRODUCTION OF BACON AND HAM (CURED WEIGHT). 




















(Tons.) 
2 a Men: Stas y pole i seep ert 
Year. | N.S.\W. | Victoria] Q’land, 'S. Aust. iW. Aust Tas, | A.C.7. ae 
: i : | 

— =| nee 

Average, 1934-35 t0 1938-39 , 9,963 7,614 9,269; 2,950 2,013 970 1 | 32,780 
3945-46 as -. | 17,409 9,377 | 10,699: 5,239 4,608 1,255 nes 48,587 
1946-47 ++: 15,830 | 10,998 | 9,983 5,069 , 4,638 | 1,150 oo 47,668 
1947-48 o ++ | 4,175 | 11,159 | 10,142! 4,884 4,232 1,317 . 45,909 
1948-49 os ss 13,302 10,204 | 9,412 | 3,788 + 3,756 1,322 aus 41,584 
1949-50 12,955 93779 | 10,018 | 3,318 3,542 99X a 40,603 





(ii) Consumption. For the three pre-war years ended 1938-39 the annual production 
of bacon and ham averaged 32,500 tons of which 1,000 tons were exported, leaving 31,500 
tons, or 10.2 lb. per head per annum, available for local consumption. The presence 
of large numbers of Allied Servicemen in Australia during the 1939-45 War necessitated 
the diversion of civilian supplies. Bacon and ham were not included in the list of rationed 
meat but supplies to be placed on the civilian market were determined after the demands 
of the Services and export requirements had been met. Consumption per head declined 
in the early stages of the war but by 1944 it had been restored to the pre-war level and 
subsequently increased to 12.7 lb. in 1946-47. This was followed by a fall in consumption 
to 12.0 Ib. in 1947-48, to 10.4 lb. in 1948-49 and to 9.6 lb. in 1949-50. Anestimate of 
consumption in 1950-51 is 8.4 lb. per head. Details of production and disposal of bacon 
and ham for the periods 1936-37 to 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1949-50 are shown in the 
following table. 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF BACON AND HAM (CURED WEIGHT): 











AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 tons). 

i | ; 

, sr ars 2c in 

‘ ustralia. 

Year, : Chen in | production.| Exports. | Canning. 

: Per head 

\ ‘ Total | perannum, 

1 

| 
Average, 1936-37 ; Ib, 

to 1938-39 or (a) 32.5 1.0 wa 31.5 10.2 

1946-47 , 70.2 47-7 3-3 2.1 2.5 12.7 
1947-48 6 +0.1 45-9 2.7 2.1 41.0 12.0 
1948-49... a | —o.I 41.6 3-4 2.2 36.1 10.4 
1949-50 .. | +o.r 40.6 3.2 2°79 34.6 9.6 














(a) Not available. 
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5. United Kingdom Contracts.—Details relating to the several war-time contracts 
and the more recent Long-Term Purchase Agreement between the Governments of the 
Commonwealth and the United Kingdom for the sale and purchase of Australia’s surplus 
production of meats (including pigmeats) are included in Chapter XIX.—Pastoral 
Production. 


6. Oversea Trade in Pigs and Pig Products.—The total oversea trade in pigs and pig 
products for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with the average for the five years 
1934-35 to 1938-39 is shown in the following table :— 


PIGS AND PIG PRODUCTS : IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


























. Average, 
Particulars. 1934-35 to| 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
1938-39. 
Pras. 
Bos got nee -- + 
Imports... No. 29 | 17 42 | 32 10 15 
‘ £ 1,099 | 785 212 | 2 262 1,084 T,14t 
Exports .. No. I51 | 7 
£ 774 i 
Net Exports No. 122 
£ —325 





Baoon anpD Ham.(a) 























Imports .. ’ooo lb. 7 ix on a 15 5 
£’000 ae Sie af ss 2 a 
Exports .. ‘ooo |b. 1,686 18,857 14,674 8,588 8,661 7,679 
£’000 112 5 1,700 1,405 865 904 T,016 
Net Exports ooo Ib. 1,679 18,857 14,674 8,588 8,646 7,074 
i £000 T12 1,700 1,405 865 go02 1,016 
Larp.(b) 
Imports .. ‘ooo lb. 41 
£’000 1 Le ok a ee a 
Exports .. ‘ooo lb. 35742 681 184 136 119 205 
£7000 59 2 8 10 9 15 
Net Exports ooo Jb. 3,701 681 184 136 119 205 
£000 58 25 8 10 | | 9 15 
Frozen Pork. 
Imports .. ’ooo lb. 55 a 12 i 
£7000 2 a os ie fe fi ie 
Exports .. ‘ooo lb. 26,141 30.773 18,705 3,728 20,126 | 14,975 
£’000 698 1,205 844 209 1,199 1,068 
Net Exports ooo Jb. 26,086 30,773 18,693 3,728 | 20,126 14,075 
£’000 696 | 3,205 844 209 1,399 T,068 
(a) Excludes tinned bacon and ham up to 1938-39. Thereafter includes tinned bacon. (6) For 


years 1934-35 te 1938-39—includes lard ofl and refined animal fats. 
NoTE.—Minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 
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§ 4. Value of Dairy Production (including Pig Farming). 


Value of Production.—{i) Gross and Net Values, 1948-49 and 1949-50. The values of 
dairy production on a gross, local and net basis are shown in the following table. 
Production values for this and other industries are dealt with more fully in Chapter 
XX1X.—Miscellaneous. 


GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF DAIRY PRODUCTION, 1948-49 AND 1949-50. 









































( £7000.) 
Farm Costs. 
| 
Gross 
A Gross Value of 7 
State. Valued at | Marketing | Production| yo gger ae Mt pron | aon cee 
Principal Costs, valnedne fed to eaterale duction. mated). 
Markets. © Farm . (a) 
es process of 
Stock. Pro- 
i duction. 
} ! 
1948-49. 
1 
alles a Wales .. es oat ge | 2,543 (6) 59 20,086 {e) 
is eee 26,84 1,15 25,687 2,414 I,O14 22,259 100 
Queensland fe 19,758 520 19,238 2,280 460 16,498 200 
South Australia .. 6,720 161 6,559 988 315 5,256 15 
Western Australia. . 4,200 125 4,075 1,421 532 2,122 {c) 
Tasmania e8 2,596 64 2,532 1,111 {(b) go 1,331 12 
. ees 1 
Total F 85,221 4,442 | 80,779 10,757 2,470 67,552 \(@) 327 
1949-50. 
New South Wales .. 29,929 2,868 27,061 | 2,518 }(b) 66 24,477 (c) 
Victoria .. <3 32,962 1,410 31,552 3,084 1,293 27,175 100 
Queensland <5 22,349 590 21,759 2,580 520 18,659 230 
South Australia .. 8,074 200 7,874 642 413 6,819 15 
Western Australia. . 4,698 141 4,557 1,507 605 25445 (ec) 
Tasmania ae 3,099 142 2,957 1,326 {(b) 104 1,527 13 
Total é IOI,III 5,351 95,760 11,657 3,001 81,102 |(d) 358 
(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. (6) No allowances made 
for costs of power, power keresene, petro! and other cils. {c) Not available. (d) Incomplete. 


(ii) Net Value of Production, 1934-35 to 1949-50. In the following table the net 
value of dairy production and the net value per head of population are ehown by States 
for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 in comparison with the averages for the years 1934-35 
to 1938-39. 


NET VALUE OF DAIRY PRODUCTION. 


| 


Year. N.S.W. Vice. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 








Net VAEUE: (£’000)(a) 








Average, 1934-35 f to 





| 

f 
1938/39 | 9,559 9,622 6,789 1,587 679 589 28,825 
1945-46 . o 15,590 15,032 12,479 3,826 1,845 768 49,540 
1946-47 .. a 14,834 18,038 10,010 |} 4242 1,922 812 49,858 
1947-48 .. o 18,443 19,916 14,168 4,985 2,036 992 60,540 
1948-49 .. a 20,086 22,259 16,498 5,256 2,122 1,331 67,552 
1949-50 .. a 24,477 27,175 18,659 6,819 2,445 1,527 81,102 














(a) No dedacticn has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 
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NET VALUE OF DAIRY PRODUCTION—continued. 





Year, N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. 8S. Aust. | W. Aust, Tas. Total. 














Ner Varur per Heap or Porvration. (£ 8. d.) 








Averages 1934-35 t 


1938-39 Se 311 3 5 311 6317 11 213 11 Ig 10 210 6 4 4 7 
1945-46 .. oo 5 6 4 7 9 2J{1r1o 3}],6 1 3 315 3 3 I 4 613 4 
1946-47 .. 5 0 2 8 16 10 9 2 6 612 § 3.17 4 33 9 612 8 
1947-48 .. 6 2 8 g 312 6] 12 14 8 7 12 10 4 00 315 9 718 6 
1948-49 .. 6111 t}1010 8| 1410 9 718 o 4 1 3 419 3 813 3 
1949-50 .. 714 4]12 10 5] 16 010 9 18 7 49 7 510 I}|10 1: 6 





§ 5. Poultry-Farming. 


1. General.—Poultry-farming has been carried on in Australia for many years 
and the State Departments of Agriculture have encouraged its development by appointing 
experts to advise on the care and management of poultry and by conducting egg-laying 
competitions. 


Originally the industry was conducted ‘in conjunction with other branches of rural 
activity, mainly dairying, but it is now a specialized and distinct industry and it is from 
this source that the bulk of the commercial production is obtained. Practically all farms 
keep poultry for the purpose of supplying their own domestic requirements and in many 
cases some supplies from this source are also marketed. In addition many private homes 
keep small numbers of fowls in backyard runs and this helps to maintain domestic needs 
particularly when eggs are in short supply. 


2. Numbers of Poultry—tIn pre-war years the numbers of the principal kinds of 
poultry were a normal! feature of the annual census of live-stock in all States except Victoria 
and Tasmania. These data were collected on a restricted scale by all States in 1942-43, 
the details obtained being confined to farms of 1 acre or more producing eggs or poultry 
for sale. The collection has since been discontinued in some States. Because of their 
incompleteness, details of poultry numbers are not published. 


3. Recorded Production and Disposal of Eggs.—{i) Shell Eggs. Available statistics 
ot the production and disposal of eggs in Australia are restricted to thove recorded by 
the Egg Boards of the several States. 


Egg Boarda, or authorities appointed to contro] the marketing of eggs, have operated 
in the States of New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland for some years, whilst in South 
Australia the Board commenced to operate in August, 1942. It was not until August, 
1943 that Advisory Committees were established in Western Australia and Tasmania. 
These authorities were created under National Security Regulations. Statistics of 
recorded production of eggs for Australia as a whole are not available, therefore, prior 
© 1943-44. 
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In the following table details of receivals and disposals of eggs, as recorded by these 
authorities, are shown for Australia for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50. 


SHELL EGGS: RECEIVALS AND DISPOSALS RECORDED BY EGG BOARDS, 
AUSTRALIA. 


(7000 dozen.) 












































Particulars. 1945-46. 1946~47. 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
RECEIVALS. 

Stock held at beginning of | 

year .. 2 Ky tq I 4! 494 554 
Receivals from Consignors. . 90,599 | 95;751 ! 92,381 | 94,308 91,482 
Withdrawals from Cold Stor- I : 

age(a) + 1,648 | 1,343 2,586} 3,816 45272 
Interstate Transfers bs 858 | 386 181 : 397 213 
Other Sources”... ae 110 1 2 178 | i e 

i a 
Total be ss} > 93,22 97,483" 95,330 99,015 96,521 
DisPosats. 
{ 
Sales by Egg Boards Se 45:597 | 40,2906 36,781 35,001 35,900 
Packed for Cold Storage(a) 1,590 1,343 2,588 4,022 4,129 
Packed for Powder aie 13,055 7,996 3,272 1,725 1,835 
Packed for Pulp st 26,089 30,150 36,207 36,243 29,654 
Packed for Export oS 75225 16,421 14,827 20,172 23,547 
Interstate Transfers ee 858 386 181 307 213 
Other Disposals :. 814 887 980 gol 856 
Stock held at end of year .. I 43 494 554 387 
i 
‘Total + 93,22 97-483 95,330 99,015 96,521 

Sales by Producer Agents 

(not included above) .. 22,454 26,767 27,046 25,901 24,204 














(a) Temporary and winter storage. 
The movement in production in the respective States is shown in the following table. 


SHELL EGGS : PRODUCTION(a) RECORDED BY EGG BOARDS. 
i (7000 dozen.) 

















State. 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 

New South Wales ae 49,807 54,100 50,569 52,052 52,269 
Victoria. . F S 39,933 37,110 36,220 2,842 29,985 
Queensland cos <3 II,790 9,422 9,693 12,144 11,176 
South Australia .. ak 12,390 14,252 14,440 14,115 13,089 
Western Australia aie 6,968 6,736 7,653 7;939 7,653 
Tasmania ee a 1,165 898 852 1,117 1,514 

Total bs wh 113,053 122,518 119,427 120,209 155,686 











(a) Receivals from consignors and sales by producer agents. 
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(ii) Egg Pulp. Prior to the 1939-45 War, production of egg pulp was about 7 million 
lb. per annum. This was used almost entirely for the manufacture of cakes, pastry and 
biscuits, only negligible quantities being exported. Production was expanded greatly 
during the war years to meet the requirements of the Armed Services and has since been 
maintained at a high level for export purposes and to meet increased local requirements. 


’ Particulars of the production of whole egg pulp as recorded by the Egg Boards in the 
several States are shown in the following -table. 


LIQUID WHOLE EGG : PRODUCTION RECORDED BY EGG BOARDS. 




















(7000 1b.) 
State. 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
hp ee 6s 6 { 
New South Wales gat 11,930 14,576 14,600 15,966 | 14,760 
Victoria. . : a 8,296 12,854 16,139 14,579 | 8,565 
Queensland “ Pas 2,526 1,650 3,240 4,560 | 4,498 
South Australia .. ae 7,122 7,073 8,510 7,663 6,574 
Western Australia os g I,122 1,295 1,834 1,782 1,837 
Tasmania os tos 519 | 247 - 189 129 407 
Total ve . 31,515 | 37,695 44,512 44,679 36,641 











In addition to liquid whole egg, production was also recorded of liquid egg whites 
and liquid egg yolks. Output in 1949-50 amounted to 517,000 lb. and 333,000 Ib. 
respectively compared with 485,000 Ib. and 323,000 Ib. respectively in the previous year. 


(iii) Zgg Powder. The production of dried egg powder was not established in 
Australia until 1942, when the industry was introduced to treat Australia’s surplus eggs 
so as to maintain exports to the United Kingdom. The shortage of refrigerated shipping 
space precluded the export of shell eggs so they ‘were converted into powdered form. 
Since the termination of hostilities in 1945, the manufacture of egg powder has been 
continued for export purposes, but has been considerably curtailed since 1946-47. Owing, 
no doubt, to the availability of fresh eggs, a market has.not yet been established in 
Australia. The product now consists almost entirely of sugared egg powder, and recorded 
production was 908,000 lb. in 1948-49 and 931,000 Ib. in 1949-50, the bulk of the 
production being confined to South Australia. 


4. Production and Consumption of Eggs.—Statistics of egg production must neces- 
sarily be accepted with some reserve. Owing to the difficulties experienced in obtaining 
& complete census of output, it is more expedient to compute a figure ‘based on the best 
data available. The production shown in the following table, which shows also details of 
exports and consumption, is based upon the records of Egg Boards of production from 
areas under their control plus an estimate of production from uncontrolled areas and an 
estimate of the production of ‘‘ back-yard” poultry-keepers. The estimates of total 
production obtained have been checked with data from other sources and found to be 
reasonably in accord. 

2579.— 82 
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ESTIMATED PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF EGGS IN SHELL: AUSTRALIA. 
































, (7000 tons. )(a) 
| L Rant a se! de 
ustralia as human [00: 
Estimated For Dryi 
Year. anaes i Total Exports. | and SSS 
* Production. ‘ Pulping.(d) | Per heady 
Total. | per annum: 
Average, 1936-37 to l ; Ib. 
1938-39 .. ns (c) 89.5 | 7.6 3.2 | 78.7 25.7 
1946-47... o- | — 0.4 121.7 | 10.5 22.3 89.3 26.6 
1947-48... .e | fo. | 178.8 ! 8.8 23.7 85.9 25.2 
1948-49... os | $ O.F 119.4 II.9 22.8 84.6 24.3 
1949-50 — 0.3 116.5 14.0 19.0 83.8 23-3 
(a) The average weight of an egg in Australia is taken a8 1.75 02. (b) Includes wastage. 


(c) Not available. 


Details of the consumption of shell eggs, liquid whole egg and total shell egg 
equivalent (expressed in lb. and in number of eggs) per head of population per annum 
are shown in the following table :— 


SUP! LIES OF EGGS AND EGG PRODUCTS MOVING INTO CONSUMPTION : 
AUSTRALIA. 


(ib. per head per annum.) 

















Average, : 
Commodity. 1936-37 to 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
1938-39. i 
Shell Eggs 25-7 26.6 25.2 24.3 23-3 
Liquid Whole Beg and Egg 
Powder(a) 7 0.9 2.6 2.2 2.8 2.6 
Total Shell as . 
Ib. per Head .. : 26.6 29.2 27-4 27.1 25.9 
No. per Head(b) as 243 267 251 248 236 
(a) In terms of weight of shell eggs. (5) The average weight of an egg in Australia is taken as 


1.75 OZ. 


5. Marketing of Eggs.—{i) United Kingdom Contracts. Details of the annual 
contracts entered into between the United Kingdom and Australian Governments will 
be found in Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 1048-9. 


Negotiations with the United Kingdom Government in respect of the 1950-51 
season’s prices resulted in an increase of 1.325d. per lb. in the price of frozen whole egg’ 
pulp. Prices for eggs-in-shell and egg products other than pulp remained unchanged. 
The increase in the price of pulp was conditional upon the cessation of packing eggs-in- 
shell for the United Kingdom by 30th November, in lieu of 24th December as in previous 
seasons. 
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In reviewing contract prices for the 1951-52 season, the United Kingdom Government 
agreed to waive the stipulation that the prices for the 1951-52 season should not exceed 
those for the previous season by more than 74 per cent. and granted increases of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. on eggs-in-shell and 18 per cent. on egg products. 


The prices stipulated in the several contracts for eggs and egg products for the years 
1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown in the following table. Contract prices in operation for 
the years 1939-40 to 1944-45 were shown on page 997 of Official Year Book No. 37, and 
those for 1945-46 and 1946-47 on page 1049 of Official Year Book No. 38. 


EGGS AND EGG PRODUCTS: PRICES UNDER UNITED KINGDOM-AUSTRALIA 
: CONTRACTS. : 


Australian Currency, f.o.b. Australian Ports. 


' 











Begs in Frozen Whole Su gated 

ee Shell.(a) ” ma Pai es Sonne. 

Per doz. Per Ib. Per Ib. Per lb. 

- 8. d. 8. a. 8. a. 6 a. 

1947-48 .. 21 I 6.75} 6 6.50} 4 11.48 
1948-49 2 4 r 8.75] 7 0.00] 5 1.00 
1949-50 27 I 11.05) 7 5.88 | 5 2.63 
1950-51 27 2 0.38) 7 5.88 5 2.63 
1951-52 3 3 2 4.75) 8 10.25 6 1.75 





(a) Price for pack of 15 Ib. per long hundred (ten dozens) ; proportionate adjustments made for other 
packs. 


(ii) War-time Marketing. Details of the war-time control of egg marketing under 
Commonwealth legislation were given on page 998 of Official Year Book No. 37. 


(iii) Egg Export Control Act 1947. Following the termination of Commonwealth 
control over the production and marketing of eggs on 31st December, 1947, functions 
relating to the local marketing of eggs reverted to State Egg Boards which became 
responsible for stabilizing prices and marketing of eggs produced in the respective States. 
In order to assist in marketing Australia’s surplus production of eggs under the Long- 
Term Purchase Agreement with the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth established 
the Australian Egg Board under the Egg Export Control Act 1947. The Board, which 
commenced to operate on 1st January, 1948, is empowered to buy and sell, on behalf 
of the Commonwealth Government, eggs and egg products intended for export which 
comply with the provisions of the Export (Dairy Produce) Regulations. In addition, the 
Board is authorized to deal with all matters relating to the export of eggs and egg products 
from Australia, to make such experiments as are likely to lead to the improvement of 
the quality of Australian eggs and to promote their sale overseas. The Board consists 
of ten members, including six representatives of egg producers and one representative 
of the Commonwealth Government. 


6. Oversea Trade in Poultry Products.—The Australian oversea export of poultry 
products has in the past been confined chiefly to eggs in shell and egg contents, which are 
consigned mainly to the United Kingdom. New South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia are at present the largest exporters. Exports of eggs from Australia rose from 
less than 3 million dozen valued at £219,000 in 1928-29 to 21.7 million dozen valued at 
more than £1.1 million in 1934-35, but declined to 10.3 million dozen in 1939-40. A 
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high level of exports in 1940-41 was followed by a steop decline down to almost negligible 
quantities in 1942-43 and 1943-44. Following a slight increase in 1944-45, exports 
rose to 17.5 million dozen in 1946-47, but fell to 14.5 million dozen in 1947-48. In 
1949-50 exports reached the record level of 23.0 million dozen, valued at £2,948,889. 


Prior to the 1939-45 War, exports of egg contents were small and in 1939-40 there 
was an excess of imports. During the war years, exports expanded greatly, mainly to 
meet Service requirements, and since the close of the war there has been further expansion, 
although the latest year, 1949-50, shows a considerable decline from the peak year, 


1947-48. 


Since the close of the war there has also been a remarkable increase in the exports of 
frozen poultry, which rose from 283,107 pair in 1945-46 to 2,875,641 pair in 1949-50. 
The average for the pre-war years 1934-35 to 1938-39 was only 37,913 pair. 


The oversea trade during the five years ended 1949-50 in comparison with the average 
for the five years ended 1938~39 was as follows :— 


POULTRY PRODUCTS: IMPORTS AND. EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 
























































Average, . 
Particulars. | 1934-35 to| 1945-46. 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
1938-39. ‘ Ff 
| | l 
LivE POULTRY. 
Imports No.i 628! — 26 “52: 15 1 
£ 396, 171 454 16 oa | sn 
Exports No. 71464! 16,562 715,798, 73,942 80,020 78,882 
£ 10,745 7:308: 73054 7,864| 10,392 
Net Exports No. al 16,536 115,746 73;927 80,020: 78,882 
£ _ 267) 10,574 6,854, 7,038) 7,864| _ 10,392 
Frozen Pourtry. 
Imports pair | 51504 3 100 
£ 222 3 Rs 32 
Exports pair =. 37;913| 283,107 957, 724) 1 870, 623 2,493,011} 2,875,641 
£209,744] 208,635] 872, 1257) 1,709,066] 2,643,895] 2,793,306 
Net Exports pair, 32,349; 283,104) 957,724, 1,870,623) 2,493,011) 2,875,541 
£ (29,522| 208,632} 872, 257, 1,709,066} 2,643,895] 2,793,274 
Eces rn SHELL, 
Imports doz. 27,131 00; 202, 883) 945 9 
£ 1,567 189! 139, 356 310 8 
Exports doz. |13,397,895] 7,291,224'17,493,879| 14,518,033 19,604,715|23,046,749 
£| 867,719, 638,014] 1,416,549] 1,575,073] 2,360,464] 2,948,889 
Net Exports doz. |13,370,764| 7,291,124,17,493,677|1 4,517,150, 19,603,770 23,046,740 
£ 66,152} 637,825! 1,416,410} 1,574,717: 2,360,154! 2,948,881 
Eace Contents. 

Imports Ib. 42,000 600; 456) 505 116 1,067 
£ 3,044 157 317 319 38 926 
Exports Ib. | 432,000 77,689,631 29,803,117/30,618,675|29,185,632|17,634,519 
£ 14,079] 1,452,066] 3,097,208] 2,600,378; 2,743,958] 2,072,178 
Net Exports Ib. 390,C00: |7 7,689,031 |20,802, ,661/30,618,1 70/29, 185,516/17,633,452° 
£ 11,035! 1,451,909! 3,096,892| 2,600,059] 2,743,920| 2,071,252 
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7. Value of Poultry Products.—({i) Gross and Net Values, 1949-50. Difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining complete figures for the production of poultry products. The 
following table sets out the values accruing to the poultry industry in Australia on a gross, 
local and net basis for the year 1949-50, and has been compiled from data actually 
collected or carefully estimated by the State Statisticians :— 


GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF POULTRY PRODUCTS, 1949-50. 




















( £°000.) 
Sa ee ee =f 
Gross ! 
Gross 
Sate . Production |  srarketing Production | Feed and | Net Value 
: t Principal Costs. ! valued at Other Costs. | of Production. 
Markets. ; Farm. (2) 
New South Wales .. 14,438 1,035 ° 13,403 4,217 9,186 
Victoria... as IT,405 856 | 10,549 2,317 8,232 
Queensland. . a 1,647 234 | 1,413 570 843 
South Australia a 3,180 230 | 2,950 770 2,180 
Western Australia .. 1,741 325 | 1,416 575 841 
Tasmania .. oe 1,081 81, 1,000 54 946 
Total wit 33492 2,761 | 30,731 8,503 22,228 
t 








(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 


(ii) Net Value of Production, 1934-35 to 1949-50. In the following table the net 
value of poultry products and the net value per head of population are shown by States 
for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with the average for the five years ended 
1938-39 — 
NET VALUE OF POULTRY PRODUCTS. 


W. Aust. Tas, Total. 


7 


1, 
Year, NS.W. Vic. | Q’land. [s Aust, 








Net Vauve. (£’000.)(a) 








any ae 1934- 35 ¢ to 








) 

193 39 2,229 2,567 321 321: 285 Sabin 6,074 
1945-46 . an 5,887 5,666 1,172 | East. 584 569, 15,129 
1940-47 .. + 6,073 5,358 812! 1,478 | 453 531! = 14,705 
1947-48 .. 6,956 5,975 806 | 1,974 , 375 718 ' = 16,744 
1948-49 .. a 8,123 7,829 853 1,834 671 886 20,196 
1949-50 .. oe 9,186 8,232 843 2,180 | 841 946 22,228 








Net VaLvur PER Heap oF PorpuuarTIoON. (£ 8. d.) 





{ 
Average, 1934-35 > ' | 





1938: 2. 016 7 r7 9g o 6 6! O10 18L o12 6 Ero I o17 10 
1945746 . zo 2; 216 3 rrI7; 139 8 I~ 310 2 5 6 209 
1946-47 .. 2 1 0 212 6 © 14 10 26 2 or 3 21m19 Img 1 
1947-48 .. 26 3! 217 9 oO 14 6 | 218 g om 9 2 14 10 2 310 
1948-49 .. 213 +1 | 34 1 orm o 215 1 1 5 8 3 61 2% 9 
1949-50 .. 217 11 3.15 11 or 6 | 3 3 6 I Io ro 3 8 2 215 3 

} 








(se) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 


§ 6. Bee-Farming. 


1. General.— Although practised as a separate industry, bee-farming is also carried 
on in conjunction with other branches of farming, but its place in Australia’s rural economy 
is not very significant. The returns of honey from productive hives during 1949-50 
showed an average of 78.25 lb. per hive and the average quantity of wax was 0.99 lb. 
per productive hive. 
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2. Production of Honey and Bees-wax.—The number of hives and the production 
of honey and bees-wax during the year 1949-50 are shown in the following table. As 
these details have been collected from holdings of one acre and upwards, any production 
from smaller areas is omitted and consequently the production is understated to that 
extent. In Victoria and South Australia, however, the compulsory registration of 
bee-keepers enables the collection to cover all producers and the production for these 
States is considered to be complete. 


BEEHIVES, HONEY AND BEES-WAX, 1949-50. 


























Beehives. Honey Produced. Bees-wax Produced. 
State. > io . . 
- = < *, TORS 
dactive: ductive: Total. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. |! Vaiue. 
000. "000. *o000. | ’000 Ib. £ Ib. £ 
New South Wales. . | 113 66 179 9,227 | 288,344 | 117,939 | 17,691 
Victoria. . ¢ 82 33 II5 7,744 | 258,129 | 78,124 | 11,719 
Queensland an - 24 17 41 1,187 | 37,103 | 22,162 3,604 
South Australia .. 83 28 Til 5.179 | 151,038 | 70,442 9,686 
Western Australia 22 5 27 2,041 | 42,978 | 32,045 5,007 
Tasmania i 4 I 5 285 | 10,700 33724 700 
Australia(a) .. 328 150 478 } 25,663 | 788,292 | 324,436 | 48,497 
i 





(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory. 


The production of honey and bees-wax fluctuates considerably and is determined 
mainly by the flow of nectar from flora of the eucalypts, which varies greatly from year 
to year. However, in recent years there has been a pronounced upward trend in the 
output of honey and figures for 1948-49 were an all-time record at 53,203,000 lb. In 
1949-50, recorded production was 25,663,000 Ib. 


The table hereunder shows the production of honey and bees-wax for the five years 
ended 1949-50 in comparison with the averages for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39. 


HONEY AND BEES-WAX PRODUCTION. 




















Year. N.S. W. | Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Aust.(a) 
Honey (’oo0o Ib.). 
avert 1934-35 sas 
1938 ee 3,827 3,600 689 3,388 1,125 181 12,810 
1945-46 . a 3,916 4,064 1,845 3,182 1,689 213 14,905 
1946-47 .. oo 9,017 9,031 1,615 8,673 2,470 189 30,995 
1947-48 .. . 9,776 6,934 1,895 5,298 1,732 208 25,843 
1948-49 .. és 26,008 8,730 3,045 19,906 4,290 221 53,200 
1949-50 .. o 9,227 7:744 1,187 5,179 2,041 285 25,663 
BEES-wWax (Ib.). 
Average, 1934-35 to 
1936-39 + 55:927 41,856 10,318 41,083 18,855 2,382 170,421 
1945-46 . . 57,490 43:777 28,887 435344 18,280 3,063 194,841 
1946-47 .. . II1,g16 955524 295774 105,788 27,560 2,273 372,835 
1947-48 .. rs 113,211 70,851 32,147 85,405 19,598 3,144 324,356 
1948-49 .. < 295,892 90,778 47,184 140,384 555239 2,944 632,441 
1949-50 .. on 117,939 78,124 22,162 70,442 32,045 3,724 324,436 

















(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory. 





3. Value of Production.—{i) Gross and Net Values, 1949-50. 
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The following table 


shows the gross, local and net values of production which have been compiled by the 


Statisticians of the several States by uniform methods. 


These data are based upon actual 


records but, as previously explained, it is known that the production in some States is 
understated. As production costs are not known they are not taken into account, and 
consequently, the gross production valued at the farm and net values shown are 


identical :— 


fe) 


GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF BEE PRODUCTS, 1949-50. 














({ £7000.) 
Gross 
é Grogs 
State Procyon Marketing Production Net Value of 
Hy Principal Costs. Valued at Production.(a) 
Markets. Farm, 
New South Wales 306 ” 26 280 280 
Victoria 270 34 236 236 
Queensland 41 6 35 35 
South Australia 161 20 141 141 
Western Australia .. 48 8 49 40 
Tasmania . il II It 
Total 837 94 743 743 


(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 








(ii) Nee Value of Production, 1934-35 to 1949-50. In the following table the net value 
of bee products and the net value per head of population are shown by States for the years 
1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with the average for the five pre-war years ended 1938-39 :— 



































NET VALUE OF BEE PRODUCTS. : 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land, 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Net VALvE.(£’000.)(a) 
Average, 1934-35 to 
1938-39 60 49 8 30 15 3 165 
1945-46 .. TI9 115 49 77 46 6 412 
1946-47 .. 272, 256 48 218 73 6 873 
1947-48 .. 293 196 55 136 50 8 738 
1948-49 .. 782 247 92 276 104 8 1,509 
1949-50 .. 280 236 35 I4I 40 Ir 743 
Ner Vatvze PER Heap or Popuation.(s. d.)(a) 
Average 1934-35 5 
1938-39 o 5 0 6 o 2 ; oe o 8 o 3 o 6 
1945-46 .. ° 9 Io. o Ir 2 6 rir o 6 Io. 
1946-47 .. I ro 2 6 o 10 6 10 211 o 6 H 2 4 
1947~48 .. Paped Ir.Ir Io 4 2 rrr o7 } Fabed 
1948-49 .. 5 1 24 I7 8 4 4 0 o 7 3 10 
1949-50 .. I 9 2 2 o 7 4 1 xr 6 0 10 I 10 








(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance nor for the value of other materials 
used in the process of production. 
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4. Oversea Trade in Bee Products.—Prior to the 1939-45 War the production of 
honey exceeded Australian requirements and a small quantity was available for export. 
As a result of increased production, exports have risen considerably since 1938-39, when 
& quantity of 687,000 Ib. of honey, valued at £13,957, was shipped. In 1948-49 the record 
quantity of 32.09 million lb., valued at £1,217,193, was exported, and in 1949-50, exports 
were 20.77 million Ib., valued at £814,115. 

° 


The wider use of frame hives reduced the production of wax, and as a result the 
quantity imported exceeded that exported, but in recent years production has been 
high on account of exceptionally good seasons, and exports have exceeded imports by 
substantial margins. 


Particulars of the oversea trade in honey and bees-wax are shown in the following 
table for the five years ended 1949-50 in comparison with the average of the years 1934-35 
to 1938-39. 


HONEY AND BEES-WAX: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 
































Average, 
Particulars. 1934-35 to | 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49, 1949-50. 
1938-39. 
Honey. 

Imports .. Ib. 46,291 ass 378 160) 183 30 
£ 992 21 Io II I 
Exports .. Ib. | 1,027,998 70547977, 13,928,488|14,985,753/32,093,514|20,768,811 
£! 17,017| 292,880, 556,605] 579,285) 1,217,193| 814,115 
Net Exports lb. | 981,707 7:547.977, 13,928,110) 14,985,593|32,093,331|20,768,781 
£ 16,025] 2092, 880 556,584, 579,275] 1,217,182] 814,114 











BEES-wax. 
Imports we Tb. 735321 319,501 5,320) 1,467 27,254 353 
£ 4:770| 34,076 1,188 314 4,094 81 
Exports .. Ib. } 155787] 5,025, 36,8651 98,054) 77,187} 355,289 
£ 926 905 6,107 16,172; 11,832 53.443 
Net Exports Ib. | —57,534| —314,476' 31,545] 96,587) 49,933} 354,936 
£| — 3,844) — 33,171, . 4,919) 15,758 7:738| = 53,362 





Notr.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 





§ 7. Exports of Australian Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products. 

The quantities and values of Australian farmyard, dairy and bee products exported 
during each of the five years ended 1949-50 are shown below in comparison with those 
of 1938-39. 
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AUSTRALIAN FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS: EXPORTS 
OF AUSTRALIAN ORIGIN. 








| Unit of 















































Particulars. Quan- | 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
; tity. | 
QuanTITY. 
! \ 
Bees-wax coe, © bie. 4 5,565 5,025 36,865 98,050 77,187 355,289 
Butter ae .. |*ooo Ib. 229,543 137,611 133,642 184,774 183,554 177,452 
Cheese on Be ” 35,924 32,766 53:555 50,944 58,287 51,404 
Eggs in shell .. ,’000 doz. 10,144 7,291 17,494 14,518 19,605 23,047 
Eggs not He shell— " . ‘ ae 
ugg pulp .. -. "000 Ib. 23,31 * 25,981 27,041 | 16,827 
Egg powder = ll e } 650 17,690 { 6,488 4,638 2,144 | 807 
Feathers, undressed .. | | (a) H (a) | (a) (a) (a) : (a) 
Honey ous -. : 7000 Ib. 687 | 7,548 13,928 14,986 32,094 20,769 
Lard‘. a a a (6) 5,491 681 184 136 119 205 
Meats— | | 
Bacon andham .. : is (ce) 1,739 18,857 14,674 | 8,588 8,661 , 7,679 
Frozen poultry =... |’ooo pair. 22 283 958 1,871 25493 2,876 
Frozen pork «+ | ’000 Ib, 30,716 30,773 18,705 3,728 | 20,126 14,975 
Condensed, Pre- | | i 
served, etc.— 
Sweetened Full : 7 ! 
Cream se 1» t) « 12,572 39,881 74,107 | 66,639 66,000 79,495 
Skim x oon 556 2 a 243 2 
Unsweetened .. | ae 754 9,647 9,631 3342 3,316 1,862 
Dried or Powdered— \ 
Full Cream 28 Ree 3,001 5,948 ! 10,307 14,049 14,149 23,865 
Skim .. Sebo 575 1,090 ; 3,565 5,644 10,174 19,072 
Infants’, and In- ' : H 
valids’ Foods— : i 
Essentially of H 
milk - » 4 1,637 2,768 2,843 3,416 6,250 7,002 
Other ae ” .. 899 2,874 4,036 55195 5.453 
Malted .. an » | 565 2,054 3,421 3,609 45227 2,738 
Pigs, live .. ae No. 61 55 623 941 1,179 813 
Poultry, live ase * ' 2,189 16,562 | 115,798 73:942 80,020 78,882 
\ 
VALUE.(£.) 
i i 
Bees-wax .. a3 a 148 905. 6,107 16,166 11,832 53,443 
Butter i re .. | 12,891,837] 12,271,662! 12,569,922| 20,629,483]23,806,603 |24,669,790 
Cheese ‘ ne ar 1,073,931| 1,688,700! 2,643,355} 3,253,273] 4,100,641 | 4,145,462 
Eggs in shell. as . 638,159 638, voral x 1,416,549} 1,575,073! 2,360,464 | 2,948,889 
Eggs not ie sheli— i) eatin 3 ; 
Egg pulp. . as sd - re 37,800, 1,811,520} 2,457,185 | 1,906,219 
Ege powder : $3 } 23,014) 1,452,006 7 159/316] 788,858) 286,773 | 165,950 
Feathers, undressed . wn 307} 1,487 8,304 9,947 8,294 2,026 
Honey as os ae 13.957, 292,880 556,605 579,285] 1,217,193 814,115 
tave ina ie ~. 18) 67,744 24,870) 7,751 9.628 8,995 14,784 
cats— 
Bacon and ham, .. .. l(c) £19,994] 1,700,266; 1,404,610 865,201 903,673 | 1,016,263, 
Frozen poultry are Pas 19,917; 208,635! 872,257| 1,709,066} 2,643,895 | 2,793,306. 
ie pork wes as 882,117) 1,204,846 843,935 208,717} 1,199,034 } 1,067,844. 
ilk— j 
Condensed, Preserved, etc.— 
Sweetened Full Cream .. 405,913 1,418,077, 2,906,578; 3,077,093) 3,441,735 | 3,612,703. 
Skim .. oe PES oe { 84 ae 13,166 88. 
Unsweetencd .. dee 19,120, 289, 433i 305,383 126,05¢ 91,169 88,035. 
Dried or Powdered— | | ' 
Full Cream is a 92,8351 256,495, 501,923 996,713) 1,220,512 | 1,955,665. 
Skim .. 6,160! 29,209 111,750 188,383; 412,835 713,435. 
Infants’and Invalids’ Foods— i 
Essentially of milk ts 209,925 211,472 231,167) 306,363) 579,767 684,838 
Other .. or te 160,924 457,500, 649,706] 702,782 658,486 
Malted .. aie 57,058 162,758 285,162, 309,807] 369,057 | 256,938 
Pigs, live .. : e 373 555) 3,975 7,743 11,638! 7,156 
Poultry, live ee es 970) 10,745! 7,308: 7,054 7,864 10,392 
a Fe c aaa aes 
! 
Total a + be aan 22,024,019 28,237,341| 37,035,129]48,855,167 147:595,836 
(a) Quantity not available. (5) Includes lard oil and refined animal fats. (c) Excludes: 


tinned bacon. 
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§ 8. Imports of Dairy and Farmyard Products mto United Kingdom. 
Nore.—Values of imports in this section are expressed in £ sterling. 


1. Summary, Principal Products.—The following table shows the quantities and values 
of the principal dairy products imported into the United Kingdom during the yeara 1939 
and 1946 to 1950. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS : | IMPORTS INTO UNITED KINGDOM. 


























Product, 1939. ; 1946. 7 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 
H i : 
i rere si =” 1 b 
Butter “ ..’000 cwt. 8,737 4,227 4,325 5,452 6,360 ; 6,706 + 
£’000 48,424! 37.347 42,911 67,827 86,873 | 90,357 
Cheese % -.’000 cwt. | 2,845 | 4,073 3,825 35147 4,259 ! 3,080 
£’000 | 8,869 | 26,209 | 33,455 26,452 38,508 27,594 
Milk, powdered and preserved } | 
"ooo cwt. 1,699 2,563 | 1,436 | 1,023 2,238 1,298 
£’000 2,815 10.331 10,080 ; 4:975 10,582 6,259 
Bacon and ham +-’000 cwt. 7,953 3,638 2,728 i 2,761 2,804 5,189 
£'000 37,105 24,155 | 21,836 } 28,872 32,158 63,372 
Pork, chilled or frozen ’o00 cwt. 989 1,598 | 287 224 602 } 612 
£’000 3,036 8,830 1,655 3,244 4,904 5,189 
Eggs, dried ..’000 ewt. 10 915 677 116 98 310 
£’000 85 30,784 23,911 3,611 3,023 2,972 
Eggs in shell «.'000 doz. 283,315 81,330 115,615 154,764 209,814 167,618 
£’000 12,835 9.287 | 13, 460 21,577 30,522 21,515 





2. Butter.—{i) Imports. Australia has for many years supplied a large proportion 
of the butter imported into the United Kingdom. The quantity in 1950 amounted 
to 1,319,614 cwt., or 19.68 per cent. of the total importation. The Australian contribution 
was valued at £17.410,329 and was exceeded by that received from New Zealand and 
Denmark. Australia and New Zealand combined supplied 57.77 per cent. of the total 
quantity imported during 1950 and Denmark, 37.65 per cent. 


In the following table particulars of the quantity and value of butter imported into 
the United Kingdom are shown for the years 1938 and 1950 according to country of 
origin. 

BUTTER: IMPORTS INTO UNITED _KINGDOM. 





1938. 1950. 
Country from which Imported. 





Quantity. VMue. Quantity. Valve. 





New Zealand 

Australia .. 

Other British Countries 
Argentine EERO 
Denmark . : 
Netherlands 2 
Other Foreign Countries 


! 

| 

| Cwt. £ Cwt. £ 

| 225925251 114,524,140 | 2,554,414 133,861,826 

' 1,797,811 | 9,629,939 | 1,319,614 {17,410,320 

| 422,704 | 2,454,725 |, 5,002 67,056 

| 89,876 | 407,678 a 4s 
2,364,799 |12,960,434 | 2,524,474 [34,922,068 
711,910 | 3,465,835 | 299,697 | 4,059,242 
1,538,562 | 7,430,382 2,639 36.17% 


4 











Total 9,517,913 150,873,133 | 6,705,840 |90,356,692 











(ii) London Prices. In the following table the prices shown up to and including 
September, 1939 represent the mean of the top prices quoted weekly for choicest salted 
Australian butter together with their fio.b. equivalents in Sydney and Melbourne in 
terms of Australian currency. Since September, 1939, the price represents that fixed 
in accordance with the contract between the Governments of Australia and the United 
Kingdom for choicest Australian Butter. Pence have been omitted throughout. 
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AVERAGE PRICE PER CWT. OF AUSTRALIAN CHOICEST BUTTER IN LONDON 
(WITH F.0.B. EQUIVALENTS IN AUSTRALIAN CURRENCY). 





























1938-39. 1939-40. 
2 ee London, | AUS: 
: tralia. 
Aus- Aus- 
Month. London. tralia.(a) London. tala, | Year. 
Shillings Shillings | Shillings | Shillings Shillings | Shillings 
(8tg.). (Aust.). (Stg. ). (Aust.). (Stg.). (Aust.). 
i () {c) 
July a 120 135 114 |(a) 127 | 1940-41 .. 110 137 
August oo 118 132 IIO (a) 123 | 1941-42... 110 137 
September .. 116 130 120 |(a) 135 | 1942-43... 114 143 
October ie IIL 124 |(6) 110 {(c) 137 | 1943-44 -. 114 143 
November .. 104 rr5 |(b) x10 (ce) 137 | 1944-45 .. 148 185 
December .. 107 11g {(b) x10 |(c) 137 | 1945-46 .. 148 185 
January te 120 134 |(b) x10 |(c) 137 | 1946-47 .. 173 217 
February .. 118 132 |(b) ro \(c) 137 | 1947-48 .. 203 254 
March sf II5 128 |(b) 4x10 |(c) 137} 1948-49 .. 233 292 
April ia 113 126 {5) x10 |(c) 1371} 1949-50. .. 251 314 
May a 107 11g |(b) 4x10 |(c) 137 | 1950-51... 272 339 
June ue 113 126 |(6) 130 |(c) 137 | 1951-52 .. | 292 365 
(a) Sydney and Melbourne. (5) Contract price f.o.b. Australian ports. (c) Equivalent of 


contract price. 


3. Cheese.—The value of cheese imported into the United Kingdom in 1950 was 
£27,593,837. Of this, £12,452,665 represented imports from New Zealand, £4,921,806 
imports from Canada, £2,487,331 from Australia, and £1,011,444 from the United States 
of America. 

4. Bacon.—Of a total import in 1950 of bacon valued at £54,706,357, the value of 
that supplied by Denmark was £31,368,320, Canada, £9,179,974, and the Netherlands, 
£4,701,154. 

5. Pork.—The value of the United Kingdom imports of pork (frozen and chilled) 
was £5,189,031 in 1950. Imports from New Zealand, valued at £1,119,342, and Australia, 
£707,443 comprised 35.21 per cent. of the imports into the United Kingdom. 


6. Eggs.—In 1950 the value of eggs imported into the United Kingdom was 
£29,278,492, comprising eggs-in-shell, £21,515,330, liquid or frozen eggs, £4,791,548, 
and dried eggs, £2,971,614. The Australian share in this trade amounted to £2,938,427. 
Eggs-in-shell were supplied by Denmark, £13,104,069 and Irish Republic, £4,731,06r1. 
The principal exporters of dried eggs to the United Kingdom were the United States of 
America, £1,945,139 and Canada, £873,750. 

7. Milk Preducts.—In 1950 the value of powdered and preserved milk imported into 
the United Kingdom was £6,259,217, comprising condensed milk, sweetened, £1,421,381, 
condensed milk, unsweetened, £1,011,162 and powdered milk, £3,826,674. Australia 
supplicd unsweetened milk powder valued at £1,162,508. 

8. Other Products.—The imports into the United Kingdom from Australia of poultry 


and frozen rabbits and hares amounted to £2,052,344, and £945,714 reapeotively, while 
those of bees-wax, game, lard and honey in 1950 were unimportant. 
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CHAPTER XXIl. 
FORESTRY.* 
§ 1. General. 


1. Objects of Forestry.—¥orestry is a profession based on science, art and economic 
and business principles, which aims to protect and treat forests as restorable resources to 
provide their maximum direct and indirect benefits to a country. 


The direct benefits lie in the providing of essential commodities such as structural 
timber, poles, piles, sleepers, pulpwood, firewood, tans, oils, resins, etc. and the provision 
of an avenue for the employment of labour in forestry and associated and dependent 
industries. The indirect benefits include the regulation of stream flow from catchment 
areas, by providing conditions ideal for the maximum penetration into the soil of rainfall 
and other precipitations. Floods, the effects of reduced and/or intermittent flow of 
streams, and the ravages of water erosion are thereby minimized, and the effects of 
aeolian or wind erosion are lessened. Neither the direct nor the indirect benefits of 
forests are fully appreciated until they are seriously reduced or until their absence brings 
about a situation which is a matter of public concern. 


Australia has a particular interest in water and soil conservation because the 
area suitable for agricultural and pastoral development is not so large that material 
reduction in extent or deterioration of productive capacity cannot but limit expansion 
and retard development, and because of the potential susceptibility of many parts to water 
and wind erosion ; moreover, the water conservation and irrigation schemes, constructed 
at the cost of millions of pounds to ensure the successful cropping of very large areas, 
are ultimately dependent on regular stream flow and minimum siltation. 


Forestry aims to protect existing forests from the ravages of fire, insect, fungus and 
destructive agencies generally ; to improve the quality and condition of foresta by 
carrying out judicious fellings ; to control exploitation so that the forest increment and 
not the forest capital is removed ; to regenerate cut over areas ; to afforest with native or 
exotic species denuded lands, or those which for protection or other reasons are from 4 
national point of view better under forest than under any other crop. 


2. General Account of Forests and Timbers.—Compared with Australia’s land area 
of approximately three million square miles, the area of forest land capable of producing 
commercial timber has always been very small, occupying in the main the wetter belts 
of the coastal areas and the near coastal highlands. In the early days of settlement the 
forests, however, appeared to the small population to be practically inexhaustible. In 
those early days timbers were exploited chiefly on account of their accessibility, ease of 
working and general utility regardless of their intrinsic merits, and so it was that what are 
now regarded as superlative furniture and cabinet timbers were often put to quite inferior 
uses. Clearing of forest land by axe and fire stick to make room for crops and pastures 
has bitten deeply into the original forest estate which has been further degraded by 
recurrent forest fires. In retrospect, the damage and waste of the past is appalling, but 
it marked a phase of forest and timber loss which has been paralleled in the vigorous 
pioneering activity of the early history of many countries. 

Predominantly the forests of Australia consist of relatively coarse bluish green 
foliaged evergreen hardwoods. The characteristic genus is Eucalyptus, embracing five to 
six hundred species, which with few exceptions are endemic to Australia. The genus 
includes such species as the mountain ash (ZH. regnans) of Victoria and Tasmania, 
and karri (HZ. diversicolor) of Western Australia, both of which for height and grandeur 
have few equals in the world. At the other end of the scale of size of species of this 





* A specially contributed article dealing with Forestry in Australia appeared as part of this chapter 
in Official Year Book No. 19 (see pp. 701-12 therein). See also ‘‘ The Commercial Timbers of Australia, 
Their Properties and Uses’’ by I. H. Boas, published by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
in 1947, “‘ Timbers and Forest Products of Queensland’ by EB. H. S, Swain, published in 1928 and 
se pestis Standard Nomenclature of Australian Timbers” published by the Standards Association of 
Australia. 
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genus are dwarf types, including the small multiple stemmed species collectively known 
as the ‘‘ mallees ”, which thrive in some of the drier belts. Probably not more than 80 
to 90 of the eucalypts are used for sawmilling in Australia and, for one reason or another, 
not more than 30 to 40 are extensively oxploited. 


Among these outstanding eucalypts are— 


Blackbutt (Z. pilularis) of New South Wales and Queensland; Tallowwood 
(EB. microcorys) of New South Wales and Queensland; Spotted Gum- 
(E. maculata) of New South Wales and Queensland ; Ironbarks (£. spp.) of 
New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland; Alpine Ash (£. gigantea) of 
New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania; Redgum (£. cumaldulensis) of 
New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia ; Mountain Ash (2. regnans) 
of Victoria and Tasmania; Messmate, Stringybark or Tasmanian Oak 
(EZ. obliqua) of New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania; Jarrah 
(#. marginata) of Western Australia; Karri (2. diversicolor) of Western 
Australia. 


The range and properties of eucalypt timbers are very great indeed. They fulfil all 
Australia’s requirements where strength and durability are required, for example in 
such uses as railway sleepers, poles, piles, beams, girders, telegraph crossarms, waggon 
scantlings, posts, house blocks, wheelwright timber,as well as for fuel, etc. In large 
measure they also meet general building requirements and, to a lesser extent perhaps, 
export packaging requirements. In recent years certain of the eucalypts have been 
extensively pulped for paper-making and, less widely, for the manufacture of hardboard. 


A large number of other genera represented in the Australian forest flora also produce 
commercial hardwoods. Among the outstanding furniture cabinet and veneer timbers 
are red cedar (Cedrela toona var. australis), Queensland maple (Flindersia brayleyana), 
Southern and Northern silky oak (Grevillea robusta and Cardwellia sublimis, respectively), 
Queensland walnut (Endiandra palmerstoni), blackwood (Acacia melanoxylon), rose 
mahogany (Dysozylum fraseranum), etc. Turpentine (Syncarpia laurifolia) ranks with 
the world’s best as a harbour piling timber and swamp box (T'ristania suaveolens) ia 
almost as good. Coachwood (Ceratopetalum apetalum) came into prominence for rifle 
furniture and for aircraft ply during the last war. The foregoing are but a few examples 
indicating the range of use of the timbers of the Australian hardwood forests. 


Indigenous softwood resources have never been large and are now seriously depleted. 
A remnant only remains of the forests of hoop pine (Araucaria cunninghamit), bunya 
pine (Araucaria bidwillt) of New South Wales and Queensland, kauri (Agathis 
app.) of Queensland, and huon pine (Dacrydium franklinit), celerytop pine (Phyllocladus 
rhomboidalis) and King William pine (Athrotazis selaginoides) of Tasmania. 

There are still considerable areas of the slow-growing but useful white ant resisting 
cypress (Callitris spp.) in the forests of the inland areas of Queensland, New South Wales 
and Victoria, but many of them are being overcut and in some localities regeneration of 
the forests presents difficulties. 

The savannah forests of the interior yield minor products such as sandalweod and 
tan barks, and the leaves of some of the mallees are used for oil distillation. 


3. Extent of Forests.—According to data submitted by State Forestry authorities 
for the Empire Forestry Conference in 1947, the total area: of forest is 119,402 square 
miles, or about 4 per cent. of the total land area of Australia. This forest area is 
distributed between the different States as follows :—New South Wales and Australian 
Capital Territory, 19,364 square miles; Victoria, 27,025; Queensland, 27,050; South 
Australia, 5,909 (excluding 4,600 square miles of mallee containing firewood only) ; 
Western Australia, 27,154; Tasmania, 12,900; total, 119,402 square miles. 


The South Australian authorities especially emphasize that, after excluding the 
mallee firewood areas, the percentage of the remaining forest comparable with even 
mediocre forest land in other States is so small as to be almost negligible. Apart from 
this specific case it seems clear that there is considerable variation in the standards 
adopted for the definition of forest land. Also it should be emphasized that the figures 
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given are stated to be rough estimates only. Furthermore, it is generally agreed that 
the figures for forest areas given are often far in excess of those which are both suitable 
for reservation and likely to be maintained for timber production. Considering these 
facts the proportion of Australia carrying commercial forests is very low. On the other 
hand it should be noted that approximately 68 per cent. of the area of the continent is 
practically uninhabited and carries less than one person in every eight square miles. 

- The table below shows a classification of the estimated total forest area referred to 
above :— 

CLASSIFICATION OF FOREST AREA: AUSTRALIA. 
(Square miles.) 















































| | Total, 
State Co: 1 Private , 
Class of Forest. Forest. Forest. Forest. | Proportion 
! Area, of Total 
| Forest Area. 
Exploitable— | Per cent. 
Softwood a a 3,858 16 | 1,832 | 5,706 4.8 
Mixed wood .. a 1,033 es 94 1,127 0.9 
Hardwood Se are 32,016 780 13,146 453942 38.4 
Total .. | 36,907 796! 15,072! 52,775 | 44.3 
Potentially Exploitable— 
Softwood x an 200 “e ‘ 278 478 0.4 
Mixed wood .. er 100 Pe Pe 100 O.1 
Hardwood og aie 16,853 14t 7,848 24,842 20.9 
Total ei a 17,153 141 8,126 | 25,420 21.4 
{| —--— |__| —_—- — 
Other Land Classed as ' 
Forest ae ot 34,798 an . 6,409 | 41,207 ; 34-5 
en —— ‘—___-! ~ 
Grand Total .. ae 88,858 | 937} 29,607; 119,402 ; 
$$ ————__ | —__—_—_ |__|. es er 
Proportion of Total Forest : | i 
Area .. --Per cent. 74.3 | 0.8 | 24.9 | 100.0 





The bulk of the softwood forest areas of approximately 4,000 square miles are in 
Queensland and New South Wales. The softwood forest areas given for these States 
represent natural forest, a large proportion of which consists of slow-growing native 
cypress (Calliiris spp.) in low rainfall areas, and the per acre volume of which is 
comparatively low. 


4. Forest Reservations.—The rate at which the original forest estate was being 
diminished had exercised the minds of far-sighted individuals as long ago as the eighties 
of last century and it was about that time that the first large forest reservations were 
made. Over the years recognition that forest reservations were inadequate became more 
general, It was not, however, until an Interstate Forestry Conference was held at 
Hobart in 1920 that a specific target to be aimed at was mentioned. The figure then 
agreed upon was an area of 24} million acres of indigenous forest, which it was 
considered should be permanently reserved to meet the future requirements of Australia. 

The forest reservations in Australia at 30th June, 1950 totalled 27,856,655 acres of 
which 20,452,579 acres are described as Dedicated State Forests, and 7,404,076 acres as 
Timber and Fuel Reserves, The distribution of these areas is shown by States in § 4. 2 
hereafter. 

In general the timber and fuel reserves are temporary only and are liable to be 
alienated after the timber on them has been exploited. Some of these areas contain 
land of high value for forestry purposes, but the greater part does not justify permanent 
reservation. 
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If the permanently reserved areas were all of good quality, accessible, and fully pro- 
ductive forests supplying the class of timber required, they could be regarded as adequate 
for a much larger population than exists in Australia at the present time. Actually, 
however, a considerable proportion is in inaccessible mountainous country and many of 
the forests contain a mixture of species, some only of which are at present of commercial 
. value: a good proportion consists of inferior forest and a large proportion of the whole 
has been seriously degraded by recurrent fires. Also the indigenous forest does not 
contain adequate supplies of softwoods producing commercial timbers, of which our needs 
have to be largely met by softwood timber imported from other countries. 


It is freely acknowledged by Australian forestry authorities that information on 
forest resources is very imperfect. It is not possible at present to give a reliable estimate 
of the forest areas needed to meet al} future demands because of the number of unknown 
variables involved ; in particular the yield capacity per acre, future consumption of 
different classes of timber per head, and the future population. It would appear, 
however, that all available potentially good forest country, including adequate areas 
for plantations of conifers, will need to be reserved, protected and systematically managed, 
if Australia is to approach the goal of self sufficiency in timber supplies in the future. 
One of the most urgent requirements in this connexion is a comprehensive, if provisional, 
estimate of forest resources. 


5. Plantations.—The inadequacy of indigenous softwood supplies has been referred to. 
This fact has long been recognized by the various forest authorities and considerable 
progress has been made in experimental planting of exotic conifers and also some 
substantial progress made in the establishment of commercial plantations. It was 
natural that this aspect of forestry received earliest attention in South Australia as it is 
the State most poorly endowed with natural forest and it now has the largest plantation 
area. For some years South Australia has been exploiting considerable quantities of 
timber from its plantations and these quantities will increase very substantially during 
the next decade. 


According to statements provided by State authorities, the total effective area of — 
plantations in Australia as at the 30th June, 1950 was 294,223 acres. Details by States 
are given under § 4. 3. 


§ 2. Forestry Activities of the Commonwealth. 


I. Prior to 1925.—When the Commonwealth of Australia was established on the 1st 
January, 1901, forestry was not included among the matters transferred from the States 
to the control of the Commonwealth, and Federal jurisdiction was therefore restricted 
to the then relatively unimportant forests of the Australian Territories. After the 
1914-18 War these Territories (including Papua-New Guinea and Norfolk Island) covered 
a large area, and in the aggregate contained a substantial forest resource. In the early 
twenties of this century a professional forester was appointed as forestry adviser to the 
Commonwealth Government; and he submitted preliminary reports on the forest resources 
of Papua-New Guinea, Norfolk Island and the Australian Capital Territory, with 
suggestions for future policy. 


2. Commonwealth Forestry Bureau.—In 1925 the Commonwealth Forestry Bureau 
was instituted and the Commonwealth Forestry Adviser became the Inspector-General 
of Forests. At this stage it was considered that the most useful contribution that the 
Commonwealth could make to Australian forestry was: (a) to provide better facilities 
than then existed for the higher training in forestry for recruits to the professional ranka 
of the State services and for forestry research workers ; and (5) to initiate research into 
problems connected with silviculture, forest management and forest protection, which 
fundamentally were common to most, if not all of the States. 


By deciding to build, equip and staff the Australian Forestry School on its own 
Territory the Commonwealth Government ended a long standing controversy as to the 
site of a National School which successive: Interstate Forestry Conferences had 
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unanimously resolved was necessary. All States sent students to the Australian Forestry 
School when its career commenced in Adelaide in 1926, pending completion of the school 
in Canberra in the following year. At this time also a nucleus of selected and qualified 
officers was sent abroad to undergo special courses of instruction and to obtain experience 
for the purpose of staffing the research side of the Bureau, which received statutory 
powers by an Act passed in 1930. These powers and functions, subject to the regulations 
and the direction of the Minister, were as follows :—{a) advising the Administrations of 
the Territories on all matters pertaining to the management of forests; (b) the manage- 
ment of forests placed under its control by the Governor-General; (c) the establishment 
of experimental stations for the study of silviculture, forest management and forest 
protection ; (d@) the provision of educational facilities for the training of professional 
foresters ; (e) the establishment and awarding of forestry scholarships ; (f) the collection 
and distribution of forestry information; (g) the publication of reports and bulletins 
dealing with forestry ; and (%) such other functions as are prescribed. 


3. Wartime Control of Timber.—In previous issues reference is made to the steps 
leading up to the war-time control, by the Controller of Timber, of all phases in the 
production, treatment and use of timber. 


4. Forestry and Timber Bureau.—(i) General. At the end of the war the war-time 
organization of Commonwealth Timber Control lapsed and the direction of timber supplies 
within the boundaries of each State became the responsibility of the respective State 
Governments. The Commonwealth Government decided, however, to continue certain 
advisory functions previously carried out by War-time Timber Control and such 
functions were incorporated in the Forestry and Timber Bureau Act 1946 under which 
the title of the Bureau was altered from Forestry Bureau to Forestry and Timber Bureau, 
its administration was placed under the charge of a Director-General in lieu of an Inspector- 
General of Forests, and the powers and functions of the Bureau were extended to embrace 
the following :—(a@) Collecting statistics and information regarding timber supplies and 
requirements in Australia, and formulating programmes in respect of the supply, pro- 
duction and distribution of timber in Australia, and the importation into, and exportation 
from, Australia of timber; (6) advising the Government of the Commonwealth or any 
instrumentality of that Government, or, when so requested, the Government of any 
State, or any instrumentality of the Government of any State, or any body or person, on 
matters relating to the supply, production and distribution of timber in Australia, and. 
the importation into, and exportation from, Australia of timber; and (c) carrying out 
investigations and research relating to the supply, production, distribution and use of 
timber. The activities of the Bureau under its statutory functions are summarized 
below under four main headings. 


(it) Forestry Education—Australian Forestry School. The genesis of the Australian 
Forestry School situated in Canberra in the Australian Capital Territory, which was 
established by the Commonwealth Government primarily to meet the demand of the 
States for an institution which would give professional training at least equal to that given 
‘by the recognized Forestry Schools abroad, has been referred to in § 2.2 above. 


For information on the conditions required for enrolment as a student, the methods 
of entry and the scholarships available, see previous issues of this Year Book. 


A Board of Higher Forestry Education advises in regard to the maintenance of the 
standard of the school diploma course and: regarding pre-requisite university courses 
leading to the diploma course. Students. who have passed the approved two-year 
university preliminary science course and two years of diploma course at the school may 
be granted the degree of B.Sc.F. by their universities. 


For various reasons the number of students attending the School each year 
almost since its inception has been well below the number which events have since shown 
were necessary to meet’ the demand for trained personnel This position was naturally 
aggravated during the six years of war, while demands for timber and the need for 
expansion in all phases of forest developmental work,. better protection, transport and 
more intensive management, have accentuated the shortage of trained stafis. The 
attendance at the Australian Forestry School has consequently increased substantially 
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to 80 students during 1950. It is not anticipated that this large attendance will be 
maintained but it has been estimated that in order to meet the future requirements of 
professional foresters in Australia, the annual attendance at the School for some years 
to come should be at least 40 to 50 students. 


(iii) Silvicultural Research. Although a considerable amount of research work had 
been carried out by the Forest Services of the States, it was recognized that there existed 
a wide field of research in problems of the living tree and the forest crop which could be 
most usefully undertaken by the Commonwealth. : 


The Bureau was accordingly charged with the responsibility of initiating research 
into problems connected with silvicuiture, forest management aud forest protection. 
However, the financial situation in the years immediately following the constitution of the 
Bureau and, later, the impact ofthe 1939-45 War delayed development in these activities, 
but some progress was made by the establishment of a sma}l Central Research Station at 
Canberra. Experimental forest research stations were also established at Mt. Burr in 
the south-east of South Australia and in Tasmania on a co-operative basis with the 
Forest Services of those States. 


With its present limited staff, the research work of the Bureau has been concentrated 
largely upon studies of forest and climatic conditions, the genetical relationships and 
silvicultural requirements of various species, forest nutrition and the improvement of 
forest yields. 


A considerable expansion in the research activities is envisaged over the next few 
years as suitable trained staff becomes available. 2 


The activities of the Central Research Station are in course of expansion and an 
Experimental Forest Research Station has been opened at Dwellingup, Western Australia, 
in co-operation with the Forests Department of that State. It is proposed to extend 
further the field of this class of work by the establishment of Research Stations in other 
States and Papua-New Guinea in co-operation with the respective Forest Services. 


(iv) Timber Supply. The value of reliable statistical data covering availability of 
timber and timber. requirements was so forcibly demonstrated during the 1939-45 war 
that it was considered essential to maintain at least a skeleton organization against times 
of future national emergency. Apart from this it became clear that for many years to 
come shortages of timber on the one hand and heavy post-war reconstruction demands 
on the other, accentuated by a rapidly increasing population, necessitated assessinent 
of requirements and availability of supplies being kept constantly under review as a 
basis for short and long term policies of timber supply and distribution. 


Advice is currently provided to Government Departments and the trade in matters 
pertaining to timber supply, including—(a) the availability of total quantities and 
quantities of particular grades and specifications required to meet Australia’s housing 
and other constructional projects ; (6) the quantity of timber that should be imported to 
assist in meeting such requirements; (c) the extent to which exports of timber and 
related products might be allowed without detriment to local needs in order to maintain 
oversea markets; and (d) distribution of timber within Australia from those States 
having surplus production to-those with insufficient production. 


Considerable progress has been made on investigations into timber requirements 
of the many industries dependent on timber, but shortage of trained and experienced 
staff still hampers the development of this important work. 

(v) Research and Investigation regarding Forest Resources. Production of timber 
from native grown species has considerably increased since 1939 in order to assist in 
mecting the heavy demands, firstly for war purposes, and more latterly for building and 
other constructional projects of the post-war era. : 


The extent to which the present rate of production can be continued is dependent 
upon our forest resources. In the national interests it is essential that overcutting of 
our forests should be avoided and in consequence it is a matter of primary importance 
that reliable information be available as to the country’s forest resources and potentialities. 
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To this end a national forest stocktaking is being carried out by the Bureau in co-operation 
with the Forest Services of the States and, to assist in the work of forest assessment, 
special consideration is being given to the development of the use of aerial surveys. 


Consideration is also being given, in co-operation with the State Forest Services, to 
the establishment of increased areas of plantations of exotic pines with a view to providing 
additional supplies of softwood timber to meet requirements. 


5. Commercial Forests.—-The forest areas under Commonwealth control include 
the folowing :— 


(a) Australian Capital Territory. The forests of the Australian Capital Territory 
are administered by a Division of the Forestry and Timber Bureau. 
Further information is contained in Chapter X.—The Territories of Aus- 
tralia. 


(b) Northern Territory. The foresis of the Northern Territory are administered 
by the Administrator of that Territory under ordinance. The native 
forests of the Territory are very limited, coasisting only of a limited area 
of rain forest in the North, patches of cypress pine, river fringing forests 
of paper bark, titree and savannah woodland. A Forestry Officer has 
recently been appointed to the Territory and efforts ure to be made to 
protect and extend the forests. : 


(c) Norfolk Island. The forests of Norfolk Island are administered by the 
. Administrator of that Territory. The area reserved for forest covers 
1,037 acres, of which the main species is Norfolk Island pine. 


(d) Papua-New Guinea, The forests are under the control of a Forestry Depart- 
ment and administered under ordinance of the Territorial Administration. 
Forestry in the Territory of Papua-New Guinea commenced with the 
appointment of two Forestry Officers to the Administration of New Guinea 
in 1938. Plans for the expansion of forestry activities are being prepared 
by the Director of the Forestry Department. This planning has been 
somewhat hampered by the loss of all records through enemy activities 
in 1942. Further information is contained in Chapter X.—The Terri- 
tories of Australia, 


6. Forest Products Research.—Fundamental investigations connected with the 
properties and uses of timber and forest products generally are carried out by the Forest 
Products Division of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. 
These investigations cover a very wide field, e.g., pulp, paper, seasoning, structure and 
chemistry of wood, tans, etc. : 


Details can be obtained from the annual reports and publications of the Division, 


§ 3, Forest Congresses. 


Reference to the various forestry conferences held in Australia and elsewhere is 
given in Official Year Book No. 22, page 742. The first British Empire Forestry 
Conference was held in London in 1920. Subsequent conferences were held in Ottawa 
in 1923, Australia, 1928 and South Africa, 1935, but the Fifth Conference which was to 
have been held in India in 1940 was postponed because of the war. The Fifth Conference 
was eventually held in London in 1947, at which statements were presented on a more 
uniform basis than formerly by the various forest authorities of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. These statements included references to the part played by forestry in the 
different parts of the Empire in the war effort. Publications issued in connexion with 
these conferences are available on application to the various State and Commonwealth 
forestry authorities. 
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The first session of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
held at Quebeo in 1945 drew attention to the need for statistics on forest resources and 
the supply of, and demand for, forest products; sound forest policies; sound forest 
management; afforestation; forest research; forest education; integration of forest 
industries and avoidance of waste; and forest products research, particularly in the 
direction of extending utilization to little known woods. 


At the second session held at Copenhagen in 1946, the Director-General of the 
Forestry and Timber Bureau attended the conference as alternate delegate and adviser 
in forestry matters for the Commonwealth. 


The Third World Forestry Congress was held in Helsinki in 1949 and was attended 
by the Officer-in-charge of the Division of Forest Resources of the Forestry and Timber 
Bureau, who also attended the United Nations Scientific Conference on Conservation 
and Utilization of Resources, held at Lake Success, United States of America, in the same 
year. 


§ 4. State Forestry Departments. 


1. Functions.—With the exception of Queensland, the powers and functions of 
State forest authorities are laid down under Forestry Acts and Regulations. In each 
State there is a department or commission to control forestry work. The functions 
of these administrations are as follows :—(a) The securing of an adequate reservation of 
forest lands; (8) the introduction of proper measures for scientific control and manage- 
ment of forest lands; (c) the protection of forests; (d) the conversion, marketing and 
economic utilization of forest produce; and (e) the establishment and maintenance of 
coniferous forests to remedy existing deficiency in softwoods. Annual’ reports are issued 
by each State forest authority. 


In Queensland, forestry is a sub-department of the Department of Public Lands. 


For many years Victoria has possessed a forestry school at which recruits are trained 
for the forestry service of the State. 


2. Forest Reservations.—As mentioned in § 1. 4 ante, State forest authorities 
agreed that, in order to secure Australia’s future requirements, an area of 244 million 
acres should be permanently reserved. In June, 1950 the area of State forests reserved 
in perpetuity totalled 20,452,579 acres or 83 per cent. of the area recommended as the 
goal to be attained. 


. 
° 


In addition to the work of permanently reserving areas in each State, foresters are 
endeavouring to survey all timbered lands with a view to the elimination of those 
unsuitable for forestry. Considerable areas have been revoked in certain States, while 
dedications of new areas have resulted in gains to the permanent forest estate. 


The Forestry Departments also control more than 7,000,000 acres, recorded as 
temporary timber and fuel reserves, but, while these areas contain some land of high 
value for forestry purposes, the greater part does not justify permanent reservation. 


In the following table details of forest areas as recorded by State Forest Authorities, 
distinguishing between Dedicated State Forests and Timber and Fuel Reserves, are shown 
for each State as at 30th June, 1950. 
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AREA OF FOREST RESERVATIONS, 30th JUNE, 1950. 
{Acres.) 


: i 
NS.W. | Vietoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. | yasmania. Total. 


| 





Particulars. 





Dedicated State | 























i 
Forests .. | $:926,782| 4,975,056] 4,107,347,(@) 254,695! 3,410,406| 1,784,293] 20,452,579 
Timber and Fuel I i 
Reserves as 1,301,917} (b) © 3,127,473 a | 2,837,658 (€) 137,028 1d 7,404,076 
Se le 
Total ee 7,228,699] 4,975,056} 7,228,820 254,695} 6,248,064) 1,921,321] 27,856,655 
{a) Includes Timber and Fuel Reserves. (0) Not available. (c} Excludes Fuel Reserves. 


(d) Incomplete. 


3. Reforestation, Afforestation, etc.—In the table below details are shown of the area 
of indigenous forest improved or regenerated, the area of forest plantations and the 
number of persons employed by Forestry Departments for the year 1949-50. 


FORESTRY AREAS, AND NUMBERS EMPLOYED BY FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS, 
1949-50. 


~ 





Particulars, -NS.W.} Vie. Q’land. 'S. Aust. |W. Aust.| ‘Tas. | Total. 

U ie hal, ay ei i —— = — le 
| 
| 





! 
Total area of indigenous forest im- 


proved or regentraved .. acres 1,525,685!1,087,189) 521,605" 9,928 1,992,000; 406,000/5,542,407 
Total area of effective plantations— | ' 

Hardwoods .. ee acres | 742 2,955) 3: 323! 4,157| 17,865 105] 29,147 

Softwoods .. 39,122 52,096 43,138) erry 13,108)(a@) 4,148] 265,076 


Number of persons employed’ "in| 
Forestry Departments— ' | 
Office staff .. a No. (4) 4x8 2101 172 85 61 72 1,018 











Field staff .. ‘a » | 181 361) 41807) G7o\(e) 131/(d) 79 3,729 
(2) Includes 30 acres of nurseries. 5) Includes Wood Technology staff totalling 54. 
(c) Excludes 410 other employees. (d) Excludes 316 other employees. 


4- Revenue and Expenditure—-The revenue of State Forestry. Departments for 
1949-50 was £4,155,672, as compared with £3,604,905 in 1948-49 and £1,466,781 in 
1938-39; State details for 1949-50 were as follows:—New South Wales, £1,016,428 ; 
Victoria, £1,130,307; Queensland, £1,010,460; South Australia, £580,596; Western 
Australia, £318,940; and Tasmania, £98,941. 


6 
The expenditure of the Departments for 1949-50 was £7,606,512, as compared with 
£6,328,530 in 1948-49 and £1,840,088 in 1938-39; State details for 1949-50 were as 
follows :—New South Wales, £1,689,947 ; Victoria, £2,574,197 ; Queensland, £1,881,048 ; 
South Australia, £660,300; Western Australia, £470,410; and Tasmania, £330,610. 


§ 5. Forestry Production. 


1. Timber.—Particulars of logs treated and the production of rough sawn timber 
by sawmills and other woodworking establishments are shown in the following table- 
by States for the year 1949-50. 
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OUTPUT OF NATIVE TIMBER : ALL MILLS, 1949-50. 
(7000 sup. feet.) 





Particulars. | N.S.W, | Victoria, W. Aust. 
t 


Q’land. | S. Aust. 











Tas | Total, 





Locs TREATED, INCLUDING THOSE SAWN ON CommissIon.(a) 
































{ ' ; 
Hardwood a | 404,080 466,689 216,632 | 6,359 3132413 230,063 1,637,236 
Softwood. . se | 121,423 25,482 | 174:997 | 93:754 3,015 6,441 415,712 
Total se | 515,503 492,171 | 391,629 | 100,113 | 317,028 | 236,504 | 2,052,948 
\ i 
Sawn Timprer Propucep rrom Loas aBove.(d) 
ee ee es ; 
Wardwood Se 270,630 292,714 137,589 4,081 136,585 123,543 965,142 
Softwood. . oie 70,513 16,078 113,535 2,604 1,492 3,603 257,918 
| ' 
Total 305 | 341,143 308,792 251,127 56,775 | 138,077 | 127,146 | 1,223,060 
(a) Includes logs used for plywood and vencer production. (b) Includes the sawn equivalent 


of timber peeled or sliced for plywocd and vencers. 


The following ‘table shows loos weed and the 


ar & 
sO0G8 used tne Sa 


the years 1938-30 and 1945-46 to 1949-59. 
OUTPUT OF NATIVE TIMBER: ALL MILLS, AUSTRALIA. 
| 

















Particulars, Unit. ' 1938-39. ' 1945-46. - 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | I949Q—-50. 
1 j , 
7 °, ' a 4 ‘ | ‘ 
‘Logs used— : ; 
Mardwood ' 900 super. feet | I 015,736, 1,140,710] 1,333,098] 1,436,654/ 1,544,601) 1,637,236 
{hoppus measure) | 
Softwocd oe ” ” ‘ 293,680: 369,360; 409,242) 425,812]__ 432,567i__ 415,712 
— ; 
Total ae a : 1,308,816| 3,510,079) 1,742,340] 1,862,46€| 1,977,168] 2,052,948 
Sawn Timber Pro- , if i 
duced— ' F ! 
Sawn equivalent | : ; ‘ 1 
of Timber . | \ 


Peeled or Sliced : : \ 
for Plywood ! ' 
and Venecers— | 





|_—_— 








Hardwood... | 'ooo super. feet ; (a) 2,670, 2,924 2,981 2,190 3,602 

Softwood .. | | 22,639) 18,968 24,362 27,62¢ 22,644 22,444 
' 1 + i 

Total : 7 4 21,639) 21,638) 27,286, 30,610 24,834] 26,046 
1 \ 3 





























Used for other ' i 
purposcs— 
Hardwood.. » pet 695 nf 643,815, 777,113] 841,512| 905,514) 961,540 
Softwood .. % 23 peer 242,683 245,191) 253,740] 235,474 
Total gust ‘e veer 695,376. sl 1,019,796| 1,086,703} 1,159,254] 1,197,014 
Total Sawn Timber— i i 1 
Hardwood oe ” 1 §26,229 646,485| 780,037) 844,493 907,704] 965,142 
Softwood oo | 93 t 190,786| 243,485| 267,045) 272,82 770,384 257,918 
. a { 
| ee 
Total es 3 717,015) 889,970) 1,047,082 14117,313| ¥,184,088| 1,223,060 
I 











(a) Not available for publication ; included with softwoods. 


The next table shows the sawn output of native timber in sawmills and other wood- 
working establishments in each State for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 
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SAWN OUTPUT (2) OF NATIVE TIMBER: ALL MILLS. 
(7000 sup. feet.) 





i | 








| ; 
{ ! 
State. 1938-39. } 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. ; 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
ae es 
t 
New South Wales .. | 179,350 | 252,108 | 300,045 | 332,591 | 353,685 | 341,143 
Victoria ig ++ | 120,197 | 212,611 | 253,266 | 260,502 | 281,852 | 308,792 
Queensland. . -- | 193,250 | 189,912 | 219,745 | 235,214 | 250,355 | 251,127 
South Australia ie 14,537 37,113 | 46,479! 47,700! 51,633 56,775 
Western Australia .. | 125,453 | 107,647 | 124,198 | 131,597 | 126,859 | 138,077 
Tasmania .. os 84,228 90,579 | 102,449 | 109,709 | 119,704 ) 127,146 
Total -. | 717,015 | 889,970 |1,047,082 {1,117,313 |1,184,088 |1,223,060 








{a) Includes the sawn equivalent of timber peeled or sliced for plywood and veneers. 


In addition to the sawn timber shown in the preceding table, a large amount of other 
timber, e.g., sleepers, piles, poles, fencing material, timber used in mining, and fuel, is 
obtained from forest and other lands. Complete information in regard to the volume 
of this output is, however, not available. In Western Australia particulars are obtained 
of the quantities of timber hewn by contractors for the Railway Department, mines, 
ete., as well as of the quantities produced by other agencies, but the figures have not been 
included in the preceding tables. The quantities so produced in Western Australia in the 
five years shown iu the preceding table were as follows :—1938-39, 35,862,540 sup. feet. ; 
1945-46, 10,348,458 sup. feet. ; 1946-47, 15,604,008 sup. feet. ; 1947-48, 17,210,844 sup. 
feet.; 1948-49, 16,331,835 sup. feet.; and 1949-50, 16,823,566 sup. feet. The annual 
reports of the Forest Departments of the States contain particulars of the output of timber 
from areas under departmental control, but owing to lack of uniformity in classification 
and measurement, accurate determination of total production cannot be made. Moreover, 
there is a moderate quantity of hewn timber produced from privately owned land, but 
information regarding output is not available. 


2. Paper and Wood Pulp.—{i) Tasmania. The manufacture of paper from 
Australian-grown timber has been established in three States. In Tasmania two large 
mills are making paper from indigenous hardwoods. The first of these started production 
of paper from imported pulp at Burnie in August, 1938, and so continued until the pulp mill, 
asing local hardwood, came into operation a few months later. At this mill, pulp {a 
produced by the soda process and the caustic soda necessary for cooking the wood and 
chlorine for bleaching the pulp are produced by a separate plant located alongside the 
mill. Late in 1951, three paper machines were in operation, with widths of 200, 120 and 
90 inches and maximum speeds of 800, 1,000 and 400 feet per minute respectively. A 
fourth machine similar to the existing 120 inch machine was to be completed early in 1952. 
The paper produced covers a wide range of high class printing, writing, drawing, dup- 
licating and blotting papers. At Boyer on the River Derwent, 20 miles from Hobart, 
production of newsprint commenced in February, 1941. The newsprint is manufactured 
from locally ground wood pulp to which is added a small proportion of sulphite pulp 
imported from Canada. Two paper machines are installed. Widths are 230 inches and 
160 inches and the present operating speed of both machines is 1,200 feet per minute. 
When running at full capacity total production is 1,560 tons per week. At Boyer, logs are 
taken from the forest by means of tractors and transported to the mill by rail. The same 
practice will be followed at Burnie when a large sawmill at present under construction 
is completed, but in the meantime deliveries to the mill are in the form of split billets. 
Power is supplied by the Tasmanian Hydro-electric Commission under contract, but 
since the introduction of power rationing early in 1951 some curtailment of production 
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has been enforced, and at Boyer one machine was idle on this account. Hardwood not 
suitable for pulping and Tasmanian coal are used as fuels. During 1949-50, 59,871 
cords of pulpwood and 24,082 cords of firewood were delivered to these mills. 


(ii) Victoria. In Victoria the production of wood pulp for paper-making commenced 
in Jannary, 1937, with a pilot plant having the capacity of about 3,000 tons of air-dried 
pulp per annum. In October, 1939 the main plant at Maryvale, with a capacity of 27,000 
tons of pulp per annum, commenced operations. Associated with the pulp mill is a 
paper-making plant capable of producing about 20.000 tons of kraft paper per annum. 
The timber used at this mill consists mainly of hardwoods at present unsuitable for other 
purposes and, in addition, a small quantity of pine, mainly thinnings, mill waste, and 
special softwood for production of cellulose. During 1948-49 the wood taken from 
Crown Lands for the production of wood pulp and cellulose amounted to 3,373,704 cubic 
feet of which 3,347,467 cubic feet were hardwood and 26,237 cubic feet were radiata pine. 


(iii) South Australia, In South Australia a pulp and paper board mill commenced 
operations during 1941-42 near Millicent. The mill uses considerable quantities of 
softwoods from the Mount Burr and Penola pine plantations. During 1949-50, 8,611,357 
super. feet of pulp wood were produced, 4,515,717 super. feet for Jocal use and 4,095,640 
super. feet for use in an interstate mill. 


3. Other Forest Products.—(i) Veneers, Plywood, etc. Cutting of timber for the 
manufacture of veneers, plywood, etc., has been carried out in most States for a number 
of years. Recently, however, this has been considerably extended in all States, and 
much greater use has been made of local-grown timbers, both hard and softwoods. 
In recent years special attention has been paid to the selection of logs suitable for peeling. 


The following table shows the production of plywood for each of the years 1938-39 
and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 
PLYWOOD PRODUCED. 


(ooo square feet # in. basis). 























State. 1938-39. | 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. 

New South Wakes... 24.194 19,545 22,323 23,726 25,572 28,008 
Queensland. . ech 66,1c0 73,581 87,180 99.823 | 104,262 | 111,048 
Other States es 14,511 10,731 13,770 15,528 16,451 17.977 
Total .- | 104,805 | 103,857 | 123,273 | 139,077 | 146,285 | 157,033 





During 1949-50, 469.7 million square feet (~y-in. basis) of veneers were produced 
by the rotary process for the mannfacture of plywood, and 46.2 million square feet 
(Ys-in. basis) were sold or added to stock, the bulk of which would eventually be used 
in the production of plywood. In addition, 23.4 million square feet were produced by 
slicing. Comparable figures for earlier years are not available. 


(ii) Charcoal. During the 1939-45 War, charcoal was widely used as a substitute 
fuel for petrol, and production was considerably increased ; it fell from this level, however, 
when’ more petrol supplies became available. 


(iii) Eucalyptus Oil. Oil may be distilled from the foliage of all varieties of 
eucalyptus, and several of them furnish a product widely known for its commercial 
and medicinal uses. Complete information regarding Australian production and 
consumption of eucalyptus oil is not available, but considerable quantities are 
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manufactured, particularly in Victoria. The value of oversea exports of eucalyptus oil 
distilled in Australia amounted in 1938-39 to £86,714; in 1945-46 to £201,948; in 
1946-47 to £408,451 ; in 1947-48 to £323,800; in 1948-49 to £138,304; and in 1949-50 
to £147,355. The quantities exported in the years 1946-47 to 1949-50 were 1,680,461 1b., 
1,481,418 Ib., 765,195 lb., and 680,802 Ib., respectively. Particulars of quantities for 
earlier years are not available. The bulk of the product is shipped to the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America, Victoria being the principal exporting State. 


(iv) Sandalwood and Sandalwood Oil. Most of the sandalwood is produced in 
Western Australia where considerable quantities are gathered each year for export to 
Asiatic countries. Small quantities are also produced in South Australia, Queensland and 
New South Wales. Details of exports of sandalwood are shown in paragraph 3 (ii), § 6. Oil 
distilled from Western Australian sandalwood has a medicinal value and is used 
extensively in the manufacture of perfumes. Quantities of this oil are exported annually 
to the eastern States of Australia and oversea countries, principally the United Kingdom. 
Oversea exports of Australian sandalwood oil amounted in 1938-39 to £13,964 ; in 1945-46 
to £19,560 ; in 1946-47 to £59,145 ; in 1947-48 to £38,327 ; in 1948-49 to £16,118 ; and 
in 1949-50 to £22,889. 


(v) Grass Tree or Yacca Gum. South Australia is the chief State producing this 
gum, which is used in the preparation of varnishes and lacquers. Quantities are also 
obtained in New South Wales and Western Australia but these are small. The production 
in South Australia during 1949-50 amounted to 779 tons, whilst the exports from Aus- 
tralia amounted to 715 tons valued at £17,873. 


(vi) Tanning Barks. The forests of Australia are capable of yielding a wealth of tanning 
materials; many species of eucalyptus and other genera contain varying proportions 
of tannin, chiefly in the bark, but also in tho wood and twigs. Although many of these 
species contain higher percentages of tannin than are found in the barks of oak, chestnut 
and hemlock, formerly the chief source of tannin material in the northern hemisphere, 
scattered distribution has resulted in the richest tan-bearing species only being used in 
Australia. These are -— Golden wattle (Acacia pycnantha), black or green wattle (Acacia 
decurrens or mollissima), and mallet (Hucalyptus astringens). 


Up to 1913 the production of wattle bark was more than sufficient for local 
requirements, and an export trade was built up. The supply diminished during the six 
years ended 1926-27, and Australia imported on the average about 2,900 tons each year 
from Natal, where the plantations were originally started from Australian seed. From 
1927-28 to 1938-39 exports exceeded imports in every year except 1936-37, but since 
1939-40 there has been a considerable excess of imports. This matter is referred to in 
tables appearing in § 6 following. The other valuable tanning bark, mallet (Eucalyptus 
astringens) of Western Australia, is not extensively used in Australian tanneries, but it 
is exported to Europe and other countries, where it is used for producing a tannin 
extract. A brief account of work done by the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research in connexion with tanning materials is given in Official Year Book No. 22, 
Pp. 743. The production of extract from the bark of karri (HZucalyptus diversicolor), 
of which very large quantities are available at karri sawmills, has passed the experimental 
stage, and private enterprise has started production on a commercial scale. The 
experimental work in kino impregnated marri (Eucalyptus calophylla) bark is not yet 
complete. The production of tanning bark in Australia approximated 25,000 tons per 
annum in the years prior to 1939. Since then production has declined and in 1945-46 
reached the level of about 8,800 tons recovering to about 11,000 tons in the years sub- 
sequent to 1946-47. However, this diminution is offset by the increased use of vegetable 
tanning extract which rose from 3,686 tons in 1938-39 to 10,714 tons in 1949-50. 


4. Value of Production.—(i) Gross, Local and Net Values, 1949-50. The values of 
forestry production on a gross, local and net basis are shown in the following table for the 


year 1949-50. 
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GROSS, EnEAL AND NET VALUE OF FORESTRY PRODUCTION, 1949-50. 

















( £000.) 
Product | Profued Net Value of 
ucti P i Net Value 
State. ‘ Valued at. Marketing Valued at Production. 
Principal * Place of (a) 
| Markets. | | Production. 
4, : 
New South Wales .. ee Wend 7447 | 262 | 7,185 7,185 
Victoria .. ae oe Ss 6,159 |! 589 5,570 5,579 
Queensland oe as oe 4,700 | 680 4,020 4,020 
South Australia... os om 2,437 | 137 2,300 2,300 
Western Australia .. eee ‘ 2,251 |! 230 2,021 2,021 
Tasmania .. oe Ag es 2,339 | 240 | 2,099 2,009 
Total ee ie os 255333 i 2,138 23,195 | 23,195 





(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance nor for the value of other materials 
used in the process of production. 


(ii) Net Values, 1934-35 to 1949-50. In the following table the net value of forestry 
production and the net value per head of population are shown by States for the years 
1945-46 to 1949-50 in comparison with the average for the five years ended 1938-39. 


NET VALUE OF FORESTRY PRODUCTION. 
{ 


Year. | N.S.W. | tori. | Qisnd. | S. Aust. W. Aust, Tas. Total. 








Net VALvuz.(a) (£’000.) 


| 


2,094 | 837 | 





Average, 1934-35 ! : | 
+ 2,226 547 1,176 394 | 71274 








i 

to 1938-39 | | 

j ! 
1945-46... ia 35745 | 2,411 2,502 + 1,170 | 1,459 973 12,261 
1946-47... oe 4,508 2,946 | 3,037 1,383 1,496 [° 1,327 14,697 
1947-48 set 5,741 3,493 | 3394 1,700 1,605 1,833 17,766 
1948-49... ' 6,561 3,940 | 3,804 2,104 1,791 2,105 20,305 
1949-50. . | 72185 5,570 ; 4,020 2,300 2,021 2,099 23,195 


i : 


Net VaLvE PER HEAD oF PoruxatTion. (£ 8. d.) 


Average, 1934-35 { | 
A oO 15 o 9 1 2 o 18 211 1%369' Ir TI 








| 


(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance nor, ‘for the year 1949-50, for the 
value of other materials used in the process of production ; in earlier years dedur: tions were made on this 
account for one or two States only. 

5. Employment.—{i) Forestry Operations. The estimated number of persons 
employed in forestry operations as at June, 1950 is shown in the following table. These 
estimates, which have been based upon pay-roll tax and other data, include working 
proprietors, but exclude those employed in the sawmilling industry whose particulars 
are shown in the next table. 


ESTIMATED NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN FORESTRY, JUNE, 1950. 
(Excluding Sswmilling Industry). 


1 
¢ 
to 1938-39 | 7 5 2 i 8 4 
1945-46... . | r 5 6 Io3.11 2 6 2 rwy3r, 219 6 4 19 10 Im3 9 
1946-47.. -t Tio § x 811 215 4 23°02 3.0 2 5 4 3 11mg it 
1947-48.. -' rm 2 1139 3 10 212 1 331 7 oF 2 6 6 
1948-49... ./ 2 210 II7 4 37 1} 3 3 3 3 8 7 7 16 11 212 1 
1949-50... -! 2 5 4 2ar 4 3.9 2 3°70 314 21 71r 4 217 8 
\ 














W. Aust. ' 

















” Bex. N.8.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. Tasmania; Tota). 
(a) (0) 
Males. -+ | 71522 | 7,044 | 5,627 | 1,637} 1,854 | 1,708 | 25,392 
Females .. =e | 39 20 4 10 10 4 87 
Total «+ {7,567 | 7,064 | 5,631 | 1,647! 1,864 1 1,712 | 25,479 
(a) Includes Australian Capita! Territory. (8) Inclades Northern Territory. 


(ii) Milling Operations. Details of the number of persons employed, including 
working proprietors, in the milling operations of sawmills during the year 1949-50 are 
shown in the next table. Further details regarding the operations of these mills are 
shown in Chapter XXIV.—Manufacturing Industry. 
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SAWMILLS : PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1949-50. 











Sex. N.8.W. | Victoria, | Q'land. : 8. Auat. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, Total, 
nen a) 
Males... bee 8,923 | 6,094 6,226 1,747 3,016 | 2,236 | 28,242 
Females .. a 302 | IIl 202 107 2r°: 23 | 766 
eo) | 2 
Total ie 9,225 | 6,205 6,428 1,854 3,037 2,259 | 29,008 
{ 








ia) Exchades Northern Territory and Australian Capital merritoiy: 


§ 6. Oversea Trade. 


1. Imports.—{i) Dressed Timber. The quantities and values of timber imported 
into Australia during the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1949-50 inclusive are shown 
in the following table according to countries of origin :— 


DRESSED TIMBER : IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA. 





' 


Quantity (“ooo sup. ft.). Value (£). 


Country of Origin. l 
1938-39.| 1947-48.! 1948-49. en 1938-39. 7947-48.) 1948~49.| 1949-50. 








f 

United Kingdom 2% I 2 21 6 as! 425 1,194 383 
Canada aa 8,927; 3,297 1,707 398 90, 833) 137,916 68,518} 12,316 
Other British Countries <: 3 155 183 773! 6,113! 8,881) 30,115 
Norway aA a 4,209 2,094] 6. 604) 9,242 43,297 90,924. 273,734 374,718 
Bweden ae 1,978) 5,075] 32,033! 33,189 24,290) 220,817'1,302,495|1 ROT 208 
U.S. of America... A 2,242 2,245 550 «+ ' 22,0291 122,060 2 O81 

Other Foreign Countrics |. 418 103 1,021 546. 6,163 4,057! 2,019 ary 





t 
|\————_ 
} i 


Total oe a ieee 17,778] 12,972 cachi 440754 186,677; §82,312'1,727,922 1,736,683 














The figures in the table above exclude items such as s architraves, veneers, plywood, 
staves, etc., quantities for which are either not shown, or are expressed in dissimilar 
anits in the Customs entries. The total value of the items so excluded amounted to 
£587,084 in 1949-50. 

The bulk of the imports of dressed timber now comes from Norway and Sweden 
and consists of softwoods cut for making boxes, and tongued and grooved timber, weather- _ 
boards, etc. 

(ii) Undressed Timber. Australian imports of undressed timber for the years 
1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1949-50 are shown hereunder :— 


UNDRESSED TIMBER (a): IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA. 




















Quantity (’ocoo sup. ft.). Value (£). 
Country of Origin, 
1938-39. 11947~-48. | 1948-49.| 1949-50.11938-39. | 1947—-48.| 1948-49.| 1949-50. 
. 

United Kingdom ae 115 104 181 181 9,984) 24,014| 33,586) 27,137 
Canada ae 296,948| 48,148} 78,761] 80,207|1,115,56211,414,520/2,012,413]/1,997,618 
Malaya (British) | a 165) 3Ir 840! 2,1671 1,264! 6,311| 29,820} 92,250 
New Zealand. os 12,193} 13,956] 26,588] 15,085] 157,967} 342,614] 704,552| 447,086 
Other British Countries || 10,840] 10,421} 25,350, 34,454) 68,387] 206,274] 431,5991 572,444 
Indonesia, Republic of .. 20 257 oe 17 118) 1,584 a sa 582 
New Caledonia .. ee 1,671 6 867! 450| 5,796 55} 19,399) 11,613 

Philippines Republic aie 6,879 2 a Sew 66,371 34 a se 
Bweden 4,654] 3,168} 23,046) 23,115) 36,946] 98,530! 799,750} 696,590 
Gnited States of America. . 12,245| 57,735| 36,545] 46,368, 191,221|1,453,164| 955,227|1,311,309 
Other Foreign Countries .. 35368 297; 11,723} 11,819] 34,708) 29,106) 421,248) 437,132 
Total .. «. | 348,098] 134,405] 203,901| 213,857]1,688,324/3,576,206|5,407,594|5,593,761 














(a) Includes logs not sawn and excludes timber not measured in super. feet. 
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By far the larger proportion of the undressed timber imports consists of softwood 
euch as oregon, redwood, hemlock, western red cedar and yellow pine from Canada and 
the United States of America; kauri, red and white pine from New Zealand and other 
softwoods from Sweden. Amongst the hardwoods imported are mahogany from the 
United States of America, teak from Burma and other hardwoods from the Pacific Islands. 


2. Exports.—({i) Undressed Timber (excluding Railway Sleepers). The quantity and 
value of undressed timber, exclusive of railway sleepers, exported during the years 1938-39 
and 1947-48 to 1949-50 are shown below, together with the countries of destination. 


UNDRESSED TIMBER (EXCLUDING RAILWAY SLEEPERS) (a): EXPORTS FROM 
AUSTRALIA. 


Quantity (‘ooo sup. ft.). Value (£). 











Oountry to which Exported, 














1938-39. | 1947-48.| 1948-49.| 1949-50.| 1938-39.| 1947—-48.| 1948-49.) 1949~50. 
United cane ae 11,750 8,247 7,025! 15,319! 137,927| 266,490] 268,213, 594,193 
Canada an 223 382 210) 326 4:723| 14,531 8,548 14,697 
Hong Kong a eS 98) 163) me 34 1,058 5.433 ee 3,227 
Mauritius isle os 354 275 310 397 4,520] 6,922 8,349] 12,476 
New Zealand .. rn 17,345 8,561} 12,227; 11,634] 245,194] 254,386] 425,253] 462,793 
Union of South Africa... 7,164 3,807 2,843 2.655| 80,668] 117,6301 87.945] 91.329 
Other British Countries .. 2,280 1,349) 1,666 2,613| 36,333] 67,899} 62,851] 102,016 
Belgium i 3,286 217; 12I 270] 19,347] 9,160) 6,280] 14,047 
United States of America. 867 409 291 144] 26,506} 15,671] 12,154 6,607 
‘Other Foreign Countries .. 2,630 403 Ior 375| 32,470) 8,603 4,388] 15,877 
Australian Produce = 43,797' 23.813! 24,794) 33,767} 588,746) 766,725} 883,981/1,317,352 
Other Produce .. at 541 564 Igl 470 6,079] 24,894} 11,208) 23,148 

















Total... a 44,338) 24,377| 24,985] 34,237! 594,825) 791,619] 895,189]1,340,500 


| 


{a) Excludes timber not measured in super. feet. 





The bulk of the exports of undressed timber were consigned to New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom, South Africa and the United States of America, and consisted largely 
of the Western Australian hardwoods, jarrah and karri, which have earned an excellent 
reputation for such purposes as harbour works and wood paving, etc. 


(ii) Rathoay Sleepers. Particulars of the quantities and values of railway sleepers 
exported, which are excluded from the previous table relating to undressed timber, are 
shown below. 


RAILWAY SLEEPERS: EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA, 


























Quantity (‘ooo sup. ft.). Value (£). 

Country to which Exported. 

1938-39. 1947-48.) 1948-49.| 1949-50.| 1938-39.| 1947-48.] 1948-49.] 1949-50. 
United Sem on 1,438 739 aS he 14,467 | 29,956 ix aes 
Ceylon . 5,334 | 2,705 417 423 | 53,339 | 109,366 | 17,354 | 17,622 
Mauritius oe oe 563 2 428 350 6,216 os 17,836 | 15,01 
New Zealand. 16,896 | 12,645 | 14,079 | 11,358 | 165,303 | 263,691 | 344,954 | 271,855 
Pacific Islands (British) ; an 201 341 88 347 2,341 7,808 4,349 9,319 
Union of South Africa... 4:941 873 2,982 1,923 | 49,412 | 37,352 {133,881 { 82,858 
el British canes ate 28 2,160 20 92 3 98,112 652 3,628 
Egy - in 4,198 ose 3 on 41,986 ia ee he 
Tren (Pereia) wm] ae 271 ss 1,238 1,005 2,707 ace 46,863 | 42,087 
Iraq ws is 165! 2,687 ie 1,696 Sis 109,028 oe 
Other Foreign Countries .. 29 | 42 ee 42 291 787 a 1,088 

a a 

Total... ++ | 34,036 | 19,505 | 22,539 | 15,540 | 337,758 | 547,072 | 674,917 | 443,465 

Number of Sleepers "900 1,268 | 773 955 647 os. «3 sts oe 
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3. Classification of Imports and Exports.—(i) General. 
of timber, according to items, imported and exported during the year 1949-50 are shown 
in the following table :— 


The quantities and values 





























TIMBER : IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA,- 1949-50, 
t ' 
| Quantity. Value (£). 
¥ i i ! “ 
Description. | | oe bad ' i ate bad 
Unit of | mports . | Impori 
| Quantity. | \ Imports. Exports. ovet Imports. | Exports. aver 
| Exports. Exports, 
eee | j i! 
t — t 
Logs, nor sawn 43 |-ooosup. ft 31,502: 5,942 25,559 | 493,323 | 236,515 256,808 
Timber undressed— | : ; y i 
Beams, Baulks, etc. .. | 5 133,186 27,103 | 106,083 (3,354,103 1,059,785 | 2,294,318 
Boards, Planks, etc. .. | % 455399 1,192 ; 44,207 (1,562,025 | 44,200 | 1,517,825 
Boxmaking timber a a « 3,286 (a) | .+ | 127,198 | (a) 
Railway sleepers a 7 (a) 15,540 (a) 443,468 |\ — 402,012 
Other undressed % - wie ay 63,972 | 169,914 | 
Timber, dressed— ' 4 : ¢ 
Bent or cut into shape | ‘is Ps 1 89,521 ‘ 
Boxmaking timber "ooo sup.ft.. 11,355 449,342 
Tongued, and grooved, \ 3 21,334 | 1,804,870 
weatherboards ; 7 22,137 2 , 872,758 
Other, dressed or : 
moulded 24 10,660 Seago we} 404,584 
Plywood .. |'000 Sq. ft.| 24,598 386 24,012 } 391,749 19,799 371,950 
Vencers . | ” 6,559 4,978 1,581 | 105,814 ) 51,037 343777 
, i 
Total ' : 7,924,388 |2,046,052 | 5,878,336 
HG tS EY hel ii te Miea sects Ms 








(a) Not separately recorded. 
Note.—Minus sign (—) denotes an excess of exports. 





(ii) Sandalwood. A considerable quantity of sandalwood is exported, principally 
from Western Australia, to Singapore and Hong Kong, where it is highly prized and largely 
Particulars for the five years 1947-48 to 
1949-50 are compared with 1938-39 in the following table :— 


used for artistic and ceremonial purposes. 


SANDALWOOD: EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 
































Quantity (Tons). Value {£). 
Country to which H 
Exported. i 

; 1938~-39.| 1947-48. 1948-49.| 1949-50.| 1938-39.| 1947-48.| 1948-49.) 1949-50. 

' een \ 
Hong Kong. 806 49° 25 go } 18,709 | 11,428 5,985 9,820 
Malaya (British) 97 15 49 85 3,149 3,790 | 11,400 | 19,863 
Singapore a 72 67 54 Ae 17,493 | 14,650 | 12,058 
Other” British Countries. . 42 Ir 13 15 1,385 2,860 3,116 3,570 

hina. . 686 | F ia 18,511 een | <i fe 
Other Foreign ‘Countries 17 2 I 574 484 235 
\ 

Total 1,648; 147, 156 195 | 42,328 | 35,572 | 35635 | 45,546 

t . 














(iii) Tanning. For a number of years prior to 1927-28 Australia had to import 


large quantities of tanning bark, but thereafter imports dropped to negligible quantities 
and exports rose annually to 89,061 cwt. in 1931-32. Since 1931-32 there has been a 
diminution of exports and by 1941-42 these had reached the low level of 421 cwt. The 
quantity imported did not rise appreciably until 1939-40 when imports were more than 
three times that of the previous year. Since that year there has been a considerable 
excess of imports, the Union of South Africa being almost the sole source of supply. 
During recent years exports have been negligible. 
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A comparison of the imports and exports of tanning bark during 1938-39 and the 
five years ended 1949-50 is shown in the following table :— 


TANNING BARK : IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 





1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 








Particulars. 1938-39. 1945-46. : 1946-47. | 
— 

QUANTITIES— Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. | Cwt. | Cwt. | Cwt. 
Imports .. a 6,199 86,367 ' 65,056 ° 69,012 27,690 21,464 
Exports .. ina 18,220 It 9,673 ' a ; 22 a 
Excess of imports ; i : 

over exports +. — 12,021 86,366 . 55,383 69,012 | 27,668 | 21,464 
eas ! : | 
{ { 

VaLurs— £ £ . &£ £ ' ¢g€ !' § 
Imports .. on 2,318 56,986 | 49,456 64,696 ; 36,809 | 25,316 
Exports .. ae 8,630 6: 13,032 : a . 119 © a 

t i 


Excess of imyorts | 


over exports : — 6,312 56,980 | 36,424 64,696 36,690 | 25,316 








Notz.—The minus sign (—) denotes an excess of exports. 


The imports consist almost exclusively of wattle bark from the plantations in South 
Africa. One species of Australian wattle, Acacia mollissima, is chiefly relied upon for the 
production of wattle bark in the South African plantations. Seed has been tried from 
New South Wales, Tasmania and Victoria, but it is stated that most of the seed is 
obtained from the best wattle bark areas in eastern Tasmania and western Victoria. 


Two reasons are given to account for the success of the industry in the Union of 
South Africa :—(a) It is found that the treeless, grassy highlands of Natal are specially 
suitable for wattle culture, and the trees can therefore be grown in rows and economically 
attended to, while the necessary bark sheds and other appurtenances can be placed in 
the most advantageous positions ; and.(b) the availability of native labour. 


(iv) Other Tanning Substances. Considerable quantities of tanning substances 
other than bark are imported annually into Australia. The total value in Australian 
currency of the importations in 1949-50 was’ £334,767, and was composed as follows :— 
Tanners’ Bates, £5,439; wattle bark extract, £283,571; other extract, £4,915; and _ 
volonia, myrobalans, cutch, etc., £40,842. 


Exports of tanning extracts from Australia amounted to £240,818 in 1949-50. 
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CHAPTER XXII. : 
FISHERIES. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Fish Stocks.—Australia possesses a varied native fauna of freshwater and marine 
fish, including tropical and temperate species. In addition, certain exotic species have 
become acclimatized in the freshwater streams. The commercial fisheries exploit on-shore, 
demersal (bottom) and pelagic (surface) stocks. The on-shore stocks are at present 
of greatest importance. 

The Australian marine fauna includes also a number of mollusca (oysters, scallops) 
and crustacea (crabs, prawns, crayfish) groups which are commercially exploited. 

In winter whales of various species, of which the humpback is the most common, 
appear off the western and eastern coasts. 


2. Fishing Areas.—The principal fishing areas at present are the coastal lakes, 
streams, estuaries and beaches, from Cairns in Queensland to Ceduna in South Australia, 
and from Esperance to Geraldton in Western Australia. There are interruptions of 
variable size; for the most part, these fishing grounds are associated with the coastal 
streams. ‘The demersa] grounds fall into two classes—{a) the reefs from which cod 
and other tropical species are taken in tropical waters, and snapper in temperate waters ; 
and (b) the grounds from which flathead, morwong, etc., are taken. The reefs extend 
intermittently from northern Queensland around the southern part of the continent to 
Shark’s Bay in Western Australia. The flathead grounds lie on the continental shelf 
off south-east Australia, chiefly from Crowdy Head to south of Cape Everard and further 
off the east Tasmanian coast from Babel Island southwards to Storm Bay. Other 
demersal grounds exist in the Great Australian Bight but have only begun to be exploited. 
The demersal shark grounds lie principally in Bass Strait and on the continental shelf 
off eastern South Australia. Other grounds have been located off southern Western 
Australia. 

The grounds of existing pelagic fisheries include that for the Spanish mackerel off the 
north-eastern coast from about Coff’s Harbour to Cairns and that for barracouta in Bass 
Strait and off eastern Tasmania. Jack mackerel is found in the waters of eastern Tasmania, 
the south-east coast of New South Wales, and Western Australia. Tuna is now being 
taken in commercial quantities off the south coast of New South Wales, and off the 
western and South Australian coasts. 

Pearl shell and trochus are fished in the northern and western coastal waters from 
Cape York to Shark Bay. Edible oysters are found in the temperate waters of Queensland, 
New South Wales and Victoria. Some cropping of natural resources takes place in 
Queensland, but the principal cultivation grounds are found in New South Wales. The 
scallop is taken commercially only in Tasmanian waters. 

Crabs of various species are found in practically all coastal waters. Prawns are 
taken in the temperate waters of Queensland and New South Wales. Crayfish are taken 
on reefs of the continental shelf in the waters of all southern States, the fishery extending 
(with a major interruption in the Bight) from Port Macquarie in New South Wales to 
Geraldton in Western Australia. Considerable development has taken. place in the 
crayfish fisheries, particularly in South Australian and Western Australian waters, owing 
to the opening up of markets in the United States of America for frozen crayfish tails, 

The whale appearances occur off the south of the continent, extending as far north as 
southern Queensland in the east and to beyond Shark’s Bay in the west. Two whaling 
stations are operating on the Western Australian coast, one at Pt. Cloates and the other 
at Babbage Island, near Carnarvon. 


3. Fishing Boats and Equipment.—The fishing equipment includes almost every 
_ possible type of gear, and appropriate boats are employed. The on-shore equipment 
includes mesh-nets, trawl-nets, and traps of various types. The demersal reef-fishery 
is worked with traps, hand lines and other long lines. The demersal flathead-fishery 
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is worked by both otter trawl (with V.-D. gear) and Danish seine; in addition some 
hand-lining is carried out. The demersal shark fishery is worked by long lines. The 
pelagic mackerel-fishery employs trolling gear with lures of various types, while the 
pelagic barracouta fishery employs principally barbless jigs. Tuna is taken by trolling 
and, more recently, by pole fishing with live bait, and jack mackerel and pilchards are 
taken with purse-seine and lampara nets. ~ 


The boats for the on-shore fisheries are almost invariably small vessels fitted with 
low-power petrol engines. The vessels working the reefs are larger (up to 50 feet) and 
have more power. The otter trawl vessels are steam trawlers, and the Danish seine 
vessels are 40 to 70 feet in length with diesel engines. The shark boats have diesel 
power and range from 35 to 50 feet in length. For the operation of the purse-seine nets 
larger vessels are used. 


4. Administration.—The fisheries are administered by State Departments implement- 
ing State Jaws. This administration includes licensing of men and boats, and restriction 
of fishing by prohibitions against fishing at certain times and places and by certain 
methods. In some States the quantity, type and construction of gear is subject to 
limitations and legal minimum sizes are prescribed. . 


In October, 1946 the Commonwealth Government appointed a Director of Fisheries 
and established the Commonwealth Fisheries Office as a division of the Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture to co-ordinate fisheries administration and develop the fisheries 
of Australia. 


The Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization, through its 
Fisheries Division, is responsible for fishery research (see § 4, par. 2 hereafter). 


§ 2. Development and Present Condition of the F: ishery. 


- 1. Fisheries Proper.—{i) General. The earliest Australian fishery was on-shore. 
To this was soon added the demersal reef fishery using lines. At each centre of population 
this sequence has almost invariably been followed, and expansion of the industry up 
to about the year 1900 consisted chiefly of the extension of these operations into hitherto 
anworked areas. The taking of barracouta in Tasmanian waters was begun at least by 
1880, if not earlier, but the main development of this fishery occurred between 1915 and 


1925. 


The first major development of the fishery came with the institution of trawling 
operations off the New South Wales coast in 1918 by the New South Wales Government, 
as a consequence of the results obtained from the exploratory work of the Federal 
Investigation ship Endeavour. The State enterprise failed, but the fishery was found 
very profitable by private enterprise, which had as many as sixteen steam trawlers 
operating at onetime. In 1936 the use of Danish seine vessels began and the fleet of these 
vessels rapidly expanded, being given an exceptional opportunity by the requisitioning of 
the steam trawlers by the Navy. Subsequently, practically all the Danish seine vessels 
were also requisitioned. After the war, vessels requisitioned by the Services were returned 
to the industry and in 1946 a peak was reached and thirteen steam trawlers and 120 
Danish seine vessels were licensed. The total catch of trawled fish in 1946-47 was 
16,000,000 lb. However, by the end of 1947 many of these vessels, which had made 
satisfactory catches in 1946, found that the fish stocks, particularly of flathead, appeared 
to be seriously depleted. Of the species taken by the trawl fishery, tiger flathead, mor- 
wong and nannygai are the most important, and of these flathead may be regarded as the 
prime fish and commands a higher price. Since 1947 the composition of the catch has 
changed, because of depletion of the flathead stocks, and the lower priced fish have become 
a larger proportion of the catch. In 1951 twelve steam trawlers (all in New South 
Wales) and 105 Danish seine vessels (76 in New South Wales and 29 in Victoria) were 
registered. ; 
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In Queensland waters the Spanish mackerel is taken by line fishermen, operating in 
off-shore waters out to the Barrier Reef between Gladstone and Cairns, with Townsville 
as the centre. This fishery started in 1930 and by 1942 production had risen to about 
1,000,000 Ib. The catch decreased considerably during the war and post-war period, but 
in 1949-50 it had increased again to the 1942 level of approximately 1,000,000 tb. 


In 1930 the fishery for snapper shark was started in south-eastern waters, particularly 
off the Victorian and Tasmanian coasts. This fishery extended rapidly its area of opera- 
tions, particularly in the Bass Strait area and the south-east coast of South Australia, and 
the catch increased from 23,131 Ib. in 1930 to a steady 3,000,000 lb. catch in each year 
since 1942. Great impetus was given to the fishery during war years by the demand for 
livers for fish oil production for medicinal purposes. This demand has eased with the 
return of cod-liver oil, and the production overseas of synthetic vitamin ““A”’. However, 
shark is still fished for the flesh, which is sold as “ flake ”, mainly in the Melbourne Fish 
Market. 


Pilchards occur in the southern waters of Australia from Port Stephens to the south- 
west of Western Australia. Catches have been made by commercial crews using & 
lampara net and a small purse-seine at Jervis Bay on the New South Wales coast, in 
Port Phillip Bay in Victoria, at Coffin Bay in South Australia and at Albany in Western 
Australia. Anchovies in Port Phillip Bay and sprats in Tasmanian waters are caught 
in payable quantities though there is usually some difficulty in finding a market for them. 
Jack mackerel have -been caught in commercial quantities off the east coast of Tasmania 
and off Eden in New South Wales. 


The tuna fishery was established on the New South Wales coast during the second 
half of 1949, when fishermen, using improvised trolling gear, caught 1,000 tons of southern 
blue-fin tuna. The catch was canned at Narooma and Eden, and samples of both canned 
and frozen fresh tuna were sent to California,where it met with approval. Owing to 
adverse marine conditions, 1950 was a very poor tuna year. The American-owned tuna 
clipper Senibua, whose operations were subsidized by the Commonwealth, proved that 
Australian tuna could be caught by pole fishing with live bait. As tuna come close to 
the coast, ice can be used instead of refrigeration to preserve the catch to the landing port. 
This means that smaller and less expensive vessels can be used. 


(ii) Production. Production of fresh fish, which for the year 1947-48 was about 
76,000,000 Ib., fell slightly to 75,000,000 in 1948-49 and further to 70,000,000 in 1949-50. 


Production for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 is shown by States, in 
the following table :— 


RECORDED PRODUCTION OF FRESH FISH. 




















(7000 Ib.) 
State. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47, 1947-48. , 1948-49. _ 1949-50. 
2 i 
New South Wales .. '(a)29,382 "30,668 34,157 2,813 ° 29,506 27,085 
Victoria .. aot 12,840 ; 11,923 11,538 9,745 °° 9,907 9,722 
Queensland... a 9,182 | 10,170 10,779 10,508 ; 10,129 10,124 
South Australia(a) .. 8,960 | 5,908 5,927 - 45750 5,264 5,799 
Western Australia(a). . 5,84i _ 4,368 5,035 6,953 | 9,254 | 8,910 
‘Tasmania .. -- (a) 2,393 , 8,676 7;479 11,288 11,302 | 7,376 
Northern Territory .. 28 i (6) (6). 112 52 | 52 
t 
l 
Total a 68,626 | 71,713 74,915! 76,169 75,414 | 69,958 
J | 





(a) Year ended December previous. (6) Not available. 
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2. Oysters and Shell Fisheries.—Initially the Australian oyster fisheries depended 
solely upon the harvesting of naturally grown stock in littoral and submarine areas. 
However, the stocks soon deteriorated and attention was turned to methods of cultivation. 
These have not been successful in Queensland, but in New South Wales there has been 
constant improvement in methods and the present technique in certain areas is highly 
efficient. The production for Australia in 1949-50 was 83,097 cwt. Scallops are taken 
by dredge in the D’Entrecasteaux Channel in Tasmania. 

Cray fisheries have developed greatly in recent years and the development has 
been such as to permit an export trade of crayfish tails to America to meet the off-season 
demand for frozen tails. The catch of 412,172 dozen for 1949-50 was arecord. Details 
of production in each State for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 are shown in 
the following table :— 

RECORDED PRODUCTION OF CRAYFISH. 























(doz.) 
f 
State. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
| | 
i 
New South Wales .. | (@)13,467 75427 7,681 13,021 22,021 19,063 
Victoria... are 6,436 2,313 3,956 2,614 14,771 26,297 
Queensland. . 35 om bc ~ ee Gy os 
South Australia(a) .. 22,000 18,365 23,375 30,174 27,896 53,571 
Western Australia(a). . 56,202 27,118 532237 97,328 | 116,867 | 213,365 
Tasmania .. -- [(4)65,652 69,077 92,186 | 115,791 | 135,042 99,876 
Total “4. | 163,757 | 124,300 | 180,435 | 258,928 | 316,597 | 412,172 





(2) Year ended December previous. 


3. Pearl-shell, Trochus and Beche-dé-mer.—The industry, which ceased operations 
on Japan’s entry into the war in December, 1941, did not resume on a commercial basis 
at Queensland centres until late in 1945, and at Western Australian centres until 1946, 
while operations off the Northern Territory coast were not resumed until 1948. 

Before the war a large proportion of the key men were Japanese ; the others included 
Malays, Chinese, Koepangers, Filipinos, Papuans and Torres Straits Islanders. On 
the resumption of operations without the Japanese, the labour available was, with 
few exceptions, inefficient. Queensland with a more ready source of labour from the 
Torres Strait Islands and the mainland was able to expand its fishing more rapidly, and 
in the 1949 season, achieved its second highest pearl shell production on record. The 
expansion of the industry at Darwin has been retarded by the fact that the key men 
lack the local knowledge acquired by the Japanese. Western Australian centres, with 
so few proficient key men and lacking a source of labour suitable for training are also 
experiencing difficulties. ; 

Tables showing the principal statistics relating to pearl-shell, trochus and béche-de- 
mer are shown in § 5, para. 1, sections (ii) and (iii) hereafter. 

Reference to inquiries into the pearl-shell fishing industry by a Royal Commission 
in 1912 and by the Tariff Board in 1935, appears on page 1031 of Official Year Book 
No. 37. 

§ 3. Marketing and Distribution. 


1. Marketing.—The greater portion of Australian fish is sold in metropolitan markets. 
In Queensland, fish marketing is under the control of a Fish Board, which has represen- 
tatives of producers, wholesalers, consumers, and a Government nominee as chairman. 
A central market is located in Brisbane and there are branch markets or depots at 14 
centres along the coast. The organization ensures that all fish is marketed through the 
correct channels, and the board has encouraged to a very marked extent the steadily 
increasing annual fish production of the State. The fish marketing methods in this 
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State have proved most successful. In New South Wales the central market in Sydney 
is conducted by the Chief Secretary’s Department, and the port depots in various centres 
along the coast by fishermen’ 's co-operatives. These co-operatives distribute some of 
their fish to local centres and to inland country districts, and send the balance 
to the central market in Sydney. In Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia fish ia sold in central markets by agents. The greater part of the catch of fish 
in Tasmania is either processed in canneries in that State or exported to the mainland. 
There ia some interstate movement of fish from the northern rivers of New South Wales 
to Queensland, from Tasmania to New South Wales and Victoria, and from South 
Australia to Victoria. 


2. Consumption of Fish.—Prior to the 1939-45 War, Australians consumed annually 
the fresh and canned equivalent of about 131,000,000 Ib. of round fish, or 19.0 lb. per 
person. About 70,000,000 lb. was produced locally and the remainder was imported ; 
that is, the average Australian ate about 10.2 Ib. of Australian fish a year and the equiva- 
lent of 8.8 lb. of imported fish. During the 1939-45 War, however, the quantity of fish 
entering civilian consumption in Australia was reduced to approximately 6 lb. (weight 
in the round) per person annually owing to the decline in local production, the steep drop 
in the imports of canned fish and the allocation of supplies for the Services and other 
priority needs. Although fish was in increased demand during the period of meat 
rationing, it is not, asin many countries, a staple item in the diet of Australians, and is still 
regarded rather as a luxury. The consumption per head of population during 1949-50 
amounted to 6.2 lb. edible weight of fresh fish and 2.8 lb. of canned fish or a total of 
16.4 lb. expressed in terms of fish in the round. This represents a total quantity con- 
sumed of 132,000,000 lb, in the round, of which nearly 82,000,000 Ib. was produced locally. 


3. Processing, including Canning.—The equipment for handling fish has in the past 
been rather inadequate, but in most States since the war cold storage facilities have been 
improved and increased. In Queensland and New South Wales particularly, the depots 
which have been established at fishing ports have been equipped with cold storage space. 
In several States there has been a development of establishments equipped for snap 
freezing of fish, in particular the freezing of crayfish tails for export. A number of vessels 
has been equipped with freezing plants to process crayfish at sea. 


In all States there has been a development of facilities for light processing of fish. 


Reference to the production of processed fish and number of factories operating will 
be found in § 5, par. 3 hereafter. Considerable expansion has taken place in the industry, 
particularly since 1945-46. In 1938-39, three factories processed 603,302 Ib. of fish 
valued at £13,700, whereas in 1949-50 fifteen factories processed 7,442,521 lb., valued 
at £676,812. ; 


4. By-Products.—Processing of offal for fish-meals, etc., has been established in 
certain States. The processing of livers for vitamin-rich oils has been undertaken in 
several States and oil-production has been favourably developed. 


§ 4, Inquiries and Research. 


1. General—The Australian fishing industry has been the subject of a number of 
official inquiries seeking an explanation of the very slow rate of development and the 
unfortunate conditions prevailing within the industry as well as the paucity of supplies 
available to the public. Details of the inquiries undertaken, the recommendations 
arising from them and subsequent developments will be found in Official Year Book No. 
38, page 1082. 


2. Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization, Division of 
Fisheries.—Details of the establishment, organization and functions of the Division of 
Fisheries of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization will be 
found in Official Year Book No. 38, page 1083. 
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Since its inception, the work of the Division has extended, and there are field stations 
at Melbourne, Perth, Hobart, Dunwich (Queensland) and Thursday Island. The Division 
has three research vessels, F.R.V. Warreen, working in Western Australian waters, F.R.V. 
Derwent Hunter, working in South Australian waters and a ketch recently commissioned 
as a pearling lugger in the Thursday Island area. 

As a result of the exploratory investigations and the research of the Division, together 
with the collaboration of commercial fishermen, it has been shown that important species 
of pelagic fish can be taken in commercial quantities in Australia. It has been shown 
too that crayfish, mullet, shark, white bait and New South Wales trawl fish stocks need 
the protection of regulations to preserve them. In all but the last mentioned, restrictions 
have been imposed by the administrative departments to preserve the stocks. 

Research on oysters has been aimed at cultivation methods, including the fertilization 
of mud to increase the output. It has been determined that the Pacific oyster from Japan 
can be established and grown satisfactorily in Tasmanian waters. Experiments are 
being carried out with Australian species of pearl-shell in the Thursday Island area to 
determine whether the cultivation methods used in Japan can be established. 


3. Commonwealth Fisheries Authority-—-The Commonwealth Fisheries Office, a 
section of the Department of Commerce and Agriculture, was established as a result of a 
recommendation in 1941 by the Tariff Board, after a public inquiry into the fishing 
industry, that a Commonwealth developmental authority should be established. Details 
of the establishment, organization and functions of the Authority will be found in Official 
Year Book No. 38, page 1084. 

In accordance with the Tariff Board report, scientific research, as distinct from 
developmental and administrative functions, was left to the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization which had established a Division of Fisheries for 
the purpose in 1937. 

After the revocation of the Commonwealth war-time powers, the Commonwealth and 
State spheres were fixed at an interstate conference in February, 1947. The Common- 
wealth is responsible for extra-territorial waters, whaling, pearling, rehabilitation of 
ex-servicemen in the fishing industry, fishery training schools, commercial development 
of fisheries, promotion of uniform conditions governing catches of various species of 
fish, statistics, information and publications. 


4. North Australia Development Committee.—In 1946 the North Australia Develop- 
ment Committee gave considerable attention to the fisheries resources of North Australia 
and recommended that a hydrological and oceanographical survey should be made of 
the area. It also suggested that a biological survey should be made of pearl shell with 
particular reference to the possibility of instituting pearl shell culture. It recommended 
that all information regarding the area should be compiled and made available for 
scientific workers. It also recommended that an economic survey of the fisheries 
resources should be made, comparing them particularly with those of the Netherlands 


East Indies. 


5. Whaling. —The Commonwealth Fisheries Office carried out extensive investi- 
gational and preparatory work for the establishment of an Australian whaling industry. 
A commission of three members was established in 1949, and a station was built at 
Babbage Island in Western Australia. Operations did not begin until the 1950 season, 
when 40 whales were processed. In 1951, with three catcher boats, it was expected that 
600 whales would be processed. 

Other companies have begun operations in Western Australia, and whaling stations 
have been established at Pt. Cloates and Albany. At Pt. Cloates, 190 whales were 
treated during the 1949 season, and 348 were treated in the 1950 season. A catch of 
600 whales was expected in 1951. In addition,-stations have been established at Moreton 
Island (Queensland) and Byron Bay (New South Wales). 

The Director of Fisheries represents Australia on the International Whaling Com- 
mission, which controls whaling throughout the world. 
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§ 5. The Fishing Industry. 


1. Boats and Men Engaged, and Take.—(i) General Ftshertes. The returns have 
been compiled from particulars supplied by the State Departments, and whilé the data 
do not generally lend themselves to presentation on a uniform basis, the principal facts 
are shown in the following tables. The number of men employed during 1949-50 was 
1,803 less than during the previous year, the reductions occurring in New South Wales, 
Victoria and Tasmania. There were increases in South Australia and Western Australia, 
while numbers in the Northern Territory remained unchanged. In this connexion it 
should be noted that the New South Wales element in this figure relates to the number of 
fishermen’s licences issued and not to the number of men engaged. This marked decrease 
in fishermen’s licences was due principally to the enforcement of the law restricting 
the issue of such licences to persons deriving a substantial portion of their income from 
personal exertion from the capture and sale of fish. The decline in the number and value 
of boats engaged and the number. of men engaged during 1949-50 is due, in part, to the 
fact that from December, 1949, new regulations were issued in Victoria providing for two 
types of licences, viz., ‘‘ amateur” and “‘ professional”, Figures for Victoria for 1949-50 
relate to “‘ professional ”’ fishermen only, whereas previously they had included “ amateur ” 
also. 


GENERAL FISHERIES, 1949-50. 


























Particulars. N.8.W.| Vic. | Q’land.|8. Aust.| W.Aust.) Tas. Nor. | australia, 
i ee 
No. of boats engaged. 2,065 793: 3,158 1,652 762 890 9) 9,329 
Value of boats and equip- 

ment £ (1,562,511 617,844 642, 448,000] 478,464} 350,000) 5,000] 4,104,131 
Teal t men engaged ++ fe) 2,724 1,049! 5, 3 3,357 1,589 1,082 23) 15,637 
Fish . cwt. | 249,870} 86,800; 90,400! 51,780} 79,562} 65,855 465] 624,732 
£ |1,005.777| 568, 845.4 443, 306] 248,000} 330,141} 276,590, 3,900] 2,876,559 
Crayfish we doz. 19,063] . 26,297). 53,571] 213,365; 99,876 ay 412,172 
£} 76,394) 55,234] 81,250] 256,037 nas 680]... 594,595 
Prawns ais cwt. 25,031 ie 2,649 8 171 ais 27,851 
£ | 260,616 at 30,661 oe 1,198 eA os 292,475 
Crabs a doz. 14,248 Be 27,678 ns 355 sa Ba 42,281 
£ 3,301 sie 21,244) a 1,986 ofa ae 26,531 
(a) Year ended December, 1949. (6) Year ended March, 1959. (c) Fishermen’s licences 

issued. (d) Excludes £1,050 the value of 115 dugongs. : 


Figures for Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 are shown in 
the table below :— 
GENERAL FISHERIES: AUSTRALIA. 





Particulars. 1938-39. | 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48. 











| 1 
j ' 1948-49. {| 1949-50. 
ts | | 
No. of boats engaged 52462, 8,594 10,868 11,059) TORS 9,329 
Value of boats and | 
equipment £ 649,026 2,193,349, 3,763,998] 4,222,310, 3,668 1270 4,104,131 
No. of men engaged(a) 9,081 18,429, 19,002 18 378. 17, 440! 15,637 
Fish obtained— : 
Quantity... ewt. 612,735 640,298 668,885] 680,081 673,339: 624,732 
Gross value £ | 1,385,281 2,517,540, 2,851,936] 2,827,110. 3,159,588] 2,876,559 
Crustaceans obtained— ; | 
Gross value £ 134,866, 210,402; 332,799 e779 664,268, 913,601 
. ; | { 


(a) Seé letterpress above. 


(ii) Edible Oyster Fisheries. Edible oyster fisheries are of smal] dimensions outside 
New South Wales and Queensland. The available returns show the following takes 
during 1949-50 in these States:—New South Wales, 72,661 cwt., value £381,472; 
Queensland, 6,165 ewt., value £20,601. In Tasmania the scallop is far more important 
than the oyster, and in 1949-50 the take was valued at £23,580. 
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Figures for Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 are shown in 
the following table :— 


EDIBLE OYSTER FISHERIES : AUSTRALIA. 








1 
Particulars. 1938-39. 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
No. of boats engaged 754 892 845 | 815 833 1,132 
No. of men engaged .. 850 883 666 626 768 878 


Oysters obtained— 
Quantity (a) ewb. 89,145 71,062 75,032 725456 63,060 83,097 
Gross value (0) £ | 132,201 | 238,919 | 266,815 | 295.763 | 291,470 | 425,745 
(a) Includes scallops in Tasmania, 8,857 cwt. in 1945-46; 7,920 cwt. in 1946-47; 7,470 cwt. in 
1947-48; 5,969 cwh. in 1948-49; ‘and 4,211 cwt. in 1949-50; 1938-39 weight not available. 


(6) Includes scallops in Tasmania, valued at £14,500 in 1938-39 ; £30,750 in 1945-46 ; £37,256 in 1946-47 5 
and £33,115 in 1947-48 ; £26 460 in 1948-49 ; and £23,580 in 1949~50. 





(iii) Pearls, Pearl-shell and Béche-de-mer—States. At the outbreak of war in the 
Pacifico in December, 1941, the pearling industry ceased to operate. Operations were 
resumed in Queensland in 1944-45 but in Western Australia and Northern Territory 
not until 1946-47. There is no pearl-shell industry in the other States. The following 
table shows particulars of equipment used, men engaged and production for the year 
1949-50 :— 


PEARL, PEARL-SHELL AND BECHE-DE-MER FISHERIES, 1949-50. 





Pearl-shell. Trochus-shell. 











\ 
| Value of , Gross | Gross 
. Boats | Boats Men . Value of | Value of 
State or En- and em- : Quan- Pearls | Béche- | Quan- 
Territory. gaged. | Equip- | ployed. tity {| Gross ob- de-Mer tity Gross 
ment. ob- Value. | tained. ob- ob- Value. 
: tained. {e) tained. | tained. 
a AEE (RCO I [Cee SEE [oe AP) (nea a] | Sree R Re OAR REE) RAPEEENENSL | emma (Snerae eed 
No. £& No. i Tons. £& £& £& Tons. £ 
Queensland 97| 324,789(@) 1,123. 1,191) 423,079 . o 559, 50,548 
W. Australia(b) | 26] 68,350 230, 312, 109,136) 1,040] ite 18! 1134 
Nor. Territory ..|_____3]_ 11,000, 30 39;_ 19,500]: ba é | 
Australia... 126] 404,139, 1,383! 1,5421 551,715 1,040) Rs | 31, “682 
(a) Includes Torres Strait Islanders and Australian aboriginals. (b) Year ended December 
1949. (c) Incomplete; as returned. 


(iv) Australia. A summary of the principal statistics relating to pearl, pearl-shell 
and béche-de-mer fisheries is given in the following table for the years 1938-39 and 
1945-46 to 1949-50. 

Details of exports of these items aro given in § 6, par. 3 hereafter. 


PEARL, PEARL-SHELL AND BECHE-DE-MER FISHERIES : AUSTRALIA. 











Particulars. 1938-39. ea es 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Boats engaged No. 181 150 127 123 141 126 
Value of boats and 
equipment £) 168,133 51,250 | 170,820 | 247,150 | 387,550 | 404,139 
Men engaged No. 1,750 717 I,I4I | 1,245 1,417 1,383 
Pearl-shell obtaincd— 
Quantity.. tons 2,543 53 309 723 1,346 1,542 
Value... £1] 222,281 31,800 | 186,584 | 415,325 | 573,785 | 551,715 
Value of— 
Pearls obtained(b) £ 3,397 Gis 810 1,294 1,930 1,040 
Béche-de-mer ob- 
tained .. £ 8,145 nd 2,610 500 
Trochus-shell — ob- a 
tained— i | | 
Quantity tons 321 371 | 669 272 414: 577 
Value .. £, 23,823 48,795 | 59,335 18,729 28,170 , 51,682 





{a) Queensland only available. (b) Incomplete ; as returned. 
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2. Value of Production.—(i) Gross and Local Values, 1949-50. Although statistics of 
the value of production of the fishing industry have been on an established basis for some 
years, attention is drawn to the fact that the actual collection of statistics of the quantity 
of fish taken presents many difficulties and consequently any defects which may occur 
in their collection must necessarily be reflected in the value of production. Particulars 
of the value of other materials used in the process of production are not available for all 
States, so the values can only be stated at the point of production and not on a net 
basis as has been done with other industries. Variations in the relative proportions 
of marketing costs to gross production suggest that complete uniformity in method 
has not yet been attained. 


GROSS AND LOCAL VALUE OF FISHERIES PRODUCTION, 1949-50. 


























(£7000, ) 
\ i 
Pp et | Product! vother Net Va 
Troduction juction a e alte 
State, | Valued at ae Valued at | eran of Pro- 
Principal ORT: Place of | soteat at duction.(a) 
| Markets. Production. Production. 
New South Wales | 1,728 279 1,449 | 157 1,292 
Victoria. . : ! 727 112 615 | (d) (0) 
Queensland i fal g90 230: 760 ! 210 550 
South Australia .. - 329 42 287 | (b) (b) 
Western Australia | 716 19 697 , 118 579 
Tasmania ar bell 426 als 426 | (b) (b) 
fe So ae 
; | 
Total (c) .. oa! 4,916 682 4,234 (bd) (b) 
a) No deduction has been made for deaescuition and maintenance. © (b) Not available. 


(e) Excludes production in the Northern Territory. 


(ii) Local Values, 1934-35 to 1949-50. In the following table the local value of 
fisheries production and the local value per head of population are shown by States for 
the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. Local value is gross value less 
marketing costs and is the value at the place of production. The value of materials used 
in the course of production is not available for all States and consequently production is 
valued at that point. These values therefore overstate the net values by the extent of 
these costs. 


LOCAL VALUE OF FISHERIES PRODUCTION, 




















1 ; i 
Year, | N.S.W. | Vie. | Q'land. ; S. Aust. | W, Aust. Tas. Total. 
Locan VALvE.(e) 
(£’000.) 

Average, 

1934-35 to 

1938-39 .. | 588 159 292 182 229 80 1,530 
1945-46... T,046 466 437 231 203 217 2,600 
1946-47 .. 1.302 535 543 253 313 347 3-293 
1947-48 1,224 451 561 214 564 490 3,503 
1948-49 .. | 1,479 522 704 232 679 558 4,174 
1949-50 .. | 1,449 615 | 760 287 697 426 45234 
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LOCAL VALUE OF FISHERIES PRODUCTION—continued. 























% i} 
Year. NS.W. vie. ' giana, 1 S. Aust. | W. Aust: | Tas. Total. 
: 1 
Locat VALUE PER HeaD or MEAN POPULATION. 
(s. d.) 
Average, 
1934-35 to 
1938-39 .. |} 4 5 1 Gg sir 6 3 10 0 6 11 4 6 
1945-46 .. 7 2 47 8 1 7 4 8 4 17 4 7 0 
1946-47 | 8 9 5 3 | 9ir 1} 7a 127 27 3 8 9 
1947-48 .. | 28 2 4 4; 19 I 6 7 22 2 37 5 9 2 
1948-49 .. 1 9 § ; 435 5 1205 7 0 26 1 41 7 to § 
1949-50 lo g9 247 5 8 } 313 1 5 4_| 25 7 | 30 9 To 6 








(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 


3. Fish Preserving.—The attempt to establish the fish preserving industry at the 
commencement of this century met with little success although a bounty was paid to 
encourage production. The industry, however, continued to operate, but there was 
no marked development until about 1945-46 when the production of canned fish amounted 
to 1,700,000 Ib. Since that year production has increased considerably and reached a 
peak of 10,886,254 Ib. in 1948-49 but dropped to 7,442,521 lb. in 1949-50. 


Tn addition to the canning of fish, other fish products are obtained. The quantities 
produced during 1949-50 were 946,482 lb, of smoked fish and 1,039,294 lb. of fish paste. 


In 1939 New South Wales and Tasmania were the only producing States, but by 
1941 the industry had been extended to South Australia and Western Australia. Details 
of production are given in the following table for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 


PRODUCTION OF CANNED FiSH: AUSTRALIA. 








’ 
Particulars. 1938-39. 1945-46. | 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
i 
| 
' 
' 


Number of factories 


operating(a) is 3 11! I2 16: 16. 15 
Quantity .. Ib. | 603,302 | 1,683,612 3,717,248 9.731,702:10,886,254} 7:442,521 


Value Bs £ 13:700 sila 326,078} 727,660; 973,027) 676,812 
i | 





(a) Including factories engaged in the canning of fish loaf. 


The varieties canned in the various States differ according to the catch available, 
but separate details for each variety are not available. In New South Wales salmon 
is the principal variety, while in South Australia there are more varieties, including mullet, 
salmon, garfish, etc. In Western Australia herrings, crayfish and mullet are included, 
and in Tasmania salmon and crayfish. 


4. State Revenue from Fisheries ——The revenue from fisheries during the year 
1949-50 was £45,554 compared with £45,010 in 1948-49 and £34,273 in 1938-39. Of the 
total of £45,554 in 1949-50 New South Wales collected £22,050, Victoria £3,483, Queens- 
land £10,243, South Australia (year ended December, 1949) £3,384, Western Australia 
(year ended December, 1949) £3,644, Tasmania (year ended March, 1950) £2,559 and 
Northern Territory £191. 
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§ 6. Oversea Trade in Fishery Products. 


1. Imports of Fish—The equivalent, in the round, of imported fish consumed in 
Australia in 1949-50, was 38 per cent. of the total consumption. 
imports of fish are shown below for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 in comparison with 


Particulars of the 



























































1938-39. 
FISH AND FISH PRODUCTS: IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA. 
Classification. | 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Quantity (cwT.) 
} t 
Fish— i 
Fresh or preserved by cold 
process— 
Oysters in shell 635 és an 3b. 
Other 83,3931 23,268} 46. 196) 73,060] 100,899] 59,152 
Potted or concentrated . 9,43 3 TI2! 2,15 3 12,909 3,012 1,908 
Preserved in Tins— i i 
Fish— | j ' 
Herrings 38,917, 9,305| 45,373! 47,236) 95,904! $1,569 
Pilchards .. (a) 2,958 68! 36,329 3,740 735 
Salmon .. Ae 166,695! 31,785| 10,540! 12,031 21544] 14,848 
Sardines (including i 
Sild) a 29,372 1,849) 7;780| 58,733 61,962! 50,253 
Other in 14,306] 6,607] 9,942} 24,432 8,682 5,974 
Shell Fish— 
Crustaceans 6,829 260 303 4,627 1,623: 2,386 
Oysters 1,939 294 4 I 29; 59 
Other = (a) Iii 194 297 100: 201 
Smoked or Dried (not : 
salted) 8,122 400! 6,870] 26,090) 32,331! 70,524 
N.E.I. (including salted). . 7,987 3,879 6,309) 3,202 3,319) 8,577 
VaLuE (£.) 
Fish— | 
Fresh or preserved by cold j H \ t 
process— 
Oysters in Shell 641 8 Ys as 62 = 
Other 248,742) 147,386] 269,247] 41 7,971, 631,549, 408,654 
Potted or concentrated. . 111,269 6,194! 38,676] 265,1 14! e877 45,853 
Preserved in Tins— 
Fish— : 
Herrings 125,961| 71,780] 303,263] 470,549 961,471; 712,448 
Pilchards .. (a) 17,902 5,668] 303,488 29,798 5,790 
Salmon ++ ° 651,838) 162,665} 94,115] 124,824, 26,406, 267,575 
Sardines (including ; i 
Bild) .. ++: 165,959) 23,417] 118,823]1,061,647/ 1,269,532| 966,161 
Other 2 58,247] 116,482) 116,160] 253,791; 124,705! 75,761 
Shell Fish— | 
Crustaceans +. 64,011 4,090) 4,494] 81,584, 31,335; 61,398 
Oysters .. af 12,738 3,774 17 19, 500; 1,323 
Other ss (a) 794 1,785 2,351 1,278 2,475 
Smoked or Dried (not ; 
salted) 21,483 1,613! 40,088} 146,628) 172,694; 432,062 
N.E.I. (including salted). . 9,965} 29,050] 34,1T0| 16,125 23,025! 35,403 
' 
| 
Total » | 1,470,854 585.14711026,44613.144,001 3+349,432)3,01 4,903 





(a) Not recorded separately. 
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Canned fish constituted the largest proportion of the imports; salmon from 
Canada, herrings from Canada and the United Kingdom, pilchards from the Union of 
South Africa and sardines from Norway were the chief varieties imported. The potted 
fish came chiefly from the United Kingdom and New Zealand, which also supplied a 
considerable proportion of the fresh fish imported in 1949-50; the bulk of the remainder 
came from the Union of South Africa. The small import of oysters was supplied by New 
Zealand, which has also furnished the bulk of the crustaceans imported in recent years. 


2. Exports of Fish.—During 1949-50 the exports of fish of Australian origin were 
as follows :—oysters in shell, 888 cwt., £6,668 ; other fresh or preserved by cold process, — 
18,029 ewt., £414,108; potted or concentrated, 147 cwt., £7,576; fish preserved in tins, 
19,256 cwt., £200,917; Shell fish in tins, 293 cwt., £7,002 ; smoked or dried, 143 cwt., 
£1,838 and other fish, 13 cwt., £163. 


3. Exports of Pearl and other Shell_—The exports of pearl, tortoise and trochus- 
shell of Australian origin are shown hereunder for the years 1938~39 and 1945-46 to 
1949-50 :— 


PEARL, TORTOISE AND TROCHUS-SHELL : EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 

















Article. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 

ewt. | 52,532 959 55535 | 15,915 | 27,885 | 33,840 

Pearl-shell s £ | 244,266 | 16,917 | 149,975 | 408,681 | 606,767 | 624,517 
: ewt. 4 oe 3 134 3 
Tortoise-shell a £ 151 36 155 470 35 a8 


ewt. 9,108 5,466 | 16,424 | 10,096 | 15,547 | 10,765 

Trochus-shell “ £| 34,166 | 39,280 | 81,154 | 49,883 | 73,012 | 49,170 
Other ao . ewt. - 243 37 135 157 1,234 
£ .- 3,037 779 | 1,240 | 1,564 | 15,777 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


§ 1. General. 


1. §ntroduction.—A complete statistical account of the growth of the manufacturing 
industry in Australia cannot be given owing to the fact that prior to 1906 the necessary 
statistics were not collected by the several States upon a definite and uniform basis. A 
standard classification of manufacturing industries was formulated at a conference of 
Australian Statisticians in 1902 and adopted by all States in 1906. Figures upon this 
basis were prepared for 1907 and subsequent years. 

Prior to the federation of the Australian States in 1901, the manufacturing industry 
in Australia was primarily engaged in the production of goods for local use, mainly of 
food commodities, furniture, bricks, clothing made from imported materials, printing, 
the repair rather than the manufacture of machinery, and the preliminary treatment. of 
primary products, such as wool-scouring and sawmilling. 

After federation, steady expansion of the manufacturing industry resulted from the 
removal of interstate trade barriers and the operation of a uniform protective tariff. 
This expansion was quickened as a result of the demands created by the 1914-18 War, 
the curtailment of imports, and the rapid growth of spending power within the com- 
munity. New and more advanced development took place, iron and steel works and 
many related and subsidiary industries were established, extensive manufacture of 
machinery began, and a wide range of high-grade products—textiles, metal manufactures, 
electrical goods, etc.—was added to the list of commodities made in Australia. 

A check was made in this expansion by the world-wide economic depression of 
1929-33, but returning general prosperity and the opportunities opened to local manu- 
facturers by import restrictions, initiated revival in 1933 and, with depreciation of Aus- 
tralian currency, gave renewed stimulus to manufacturing enterprise. As economic 
conditions improved, the tariff, revenue duties, and primage were reduced, but without 
materially prejudicing the progress of local manufactures. 

When war broke out in September, 1939, Australia became a major source of supply 
for Empire countries east of Suez, and in meeting these demands, as well as those arising 
locally because of interruption of oversea importations, existing manufacturing industries 
expanded, and new enterprises were developed rapidly for the production of all classes of 
munitions, aircraft, ships, many new kinds of machinery and metal manufactures, 
scientific equipment, textiles, chemicals, etc. The outbreak of war with Japan, the basing 
of Allied armed forces in Australia, and Australian responsibilities for supplies in the 
South-west Pacific Area, gave added impetus to these developments, and manufacturing 
in Australia outstripped all previous levels. 

The cessation of war production and the transition of industry to a peace-time 
basis temporarily retarded progress, but from 1945-46 onward, there was renewed 
expansion of the manufacturing industries to which an inflow of capital from overseas 
contributed. 


z. Decentralization of Manufacturing Industries—Following upon a report by the 
Secondary Industries Commission, the Commonwealth Government called a conference 
of Commonwealth and State Ministers in August, 1945 to formulate a national policy for 
the decentralization of secondary industries. It was ayreed that the State Governments 
should seek to promote decentralization along the lines appropriate to each, providing 
necessary services, assistance and concessions to the full extent of State resources. The 
Commonwealth undertook to collaborate in all matters of Commonwealth industrial 
policy affecting the development and location of industry, to investigate in association 
with the States the prospects of developing secondary industries in selected areas, to 
advise the States of developments desirable for defence purposes, and to provide financial 
assistance for projects of national importance where the cost would be great relative to 
the State’s resources. 
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The Commonwealth. has assisted decentralization by allocating to private industry 
munitions and other defence buildings in decentralized areas and accommodating 
migrants in provincial centres with prospects of development. Overseas firms con- 
templating establishment in Australia are encouraged to select locations in rural areas 
or the less industrialized States. 


3. Commonwealth Division of Industrial Development.—The Secondary Industries 
Commission was established in 1943 to investigate post-war uses for munitions factories, 
to plan for the transition of secondary industries from war-time to peace-time activities, 
and generally to seek to increase industrial efficiency and to explore opportunities for 
new industries. The Commission was disbanded in April, 1950. 


The functions of the Division of Industrial Development (formed in February, 1945 
as the Secondary Industries Division of the Department of Post-war Reconstruction) 
were extended in August, 1948 to include the encouragement of industrial development, 
the exercising of Commonwealth responsibilities for the decentralization of industry, the 
promotion of industrial efficiency (especially the study of technical, production, and 
managerial problems and the dissemination and application of new knowledge and 
methods), the encouragement of the development of technological institutes and the 
publication of studies of the structure and operation of Australian manufacturing industries. 
The Division was attached to the Ministry of National Development when formed in 
March, 1950 to plan the development of national resources and to promote decentralization 
and regional development in conjunction with the States. 


4. Customs and Excise Tariffs and Bounties on Manufactures.—Particulars of Aus- 
tralian customs and excise tariffs, and the constitution and functions of the Australian 
Tariff Board in relation to matters affecting the industrial development of Australia, are 
given in Chapter XII.—Trade of this volume. 


Bounties are paid by the Commonwealth Government to encourage local manufacture 
of certain products. The Statutory provisions usually fix a term of operation of the 
bounty, provide for payment at a rate varying according to changes in the corresponding 
customs duty, specify the annual maximum amount of bounty payable, and require 
the bounty to be withheld or reduced if a manufacturers’ net profit in production of the 
commodity exceeds a certain rate or if rates of wages ard conditions of employment in 
production of the commodity do not conform to prescribed standards. 


5. Scientific Research and Standardization.—{i) The Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization. The function of this Organization, more detailed 
reference to which appears on p. 1274, is to initiate and conduct research in connexion 
with industries in Australia, to train research workers, to establish industrial research 
studentships and fellowships, to make grants in aid of pure scientific research, to establish 
industrial research associations in various industries, to provide for testing and standardi- 
zation of scientific equipment, to conduct an information service relating to scientific and 
industrial matters, and to act for Australia in liaison with other countries in matters of 
scientific research. 


(ii) The Standards Association of Australia. This Association, which is referred to 
in greater detail on p. 1279, acts as the national standardizing organization of Australia 
and issucs standard specifications for materials and codes of practice. Specifications 
and codes are prepared and revised periodically in accordance with the nceds of industry, 
and standards are evolved and accepted by general consent. 


(iii) The National Association of Testing Authorities. The National Association of 
Testing Authorities organizes national testing facilities throughout Australia to serve 
private and governmental needs. Laboratories may register voluntarily in respect of 
tests within their competence and the Association is to ensure the maintenance of their 
standards of testing. It is expected that there will be general acceptance of certificates 
of tests issued in the name of the Association by the registered laboratories. 
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6. Definitions in Factory Statistics—The statistics relating to factories have been 
compiled from returns supplied annually by manufacturers to, and tabulated by, the 
several State Statisticians, in the terms of the Statistical Acts of the States. A return 
must be supplied in respect of every factory, which is defined for this purpose as an 
establishment where four or more persons are employed or where power (other than 
manua}) is used in any manufacturing process. This definition includes factories in 
educational and charitable institutions, reformatories, and other public institutions 
(except penitentiaries) but does not cover smallgoods makers, laundries, farriers, photo- 
graphy studios, florists and seedsmen, and most abattoirs. 


If a manufacturing business is conducted in conjunction with any other activity 
particulars relating to the manufacturing section only are included in the statistics. 
Where two or more industries are conducted in the same establishment, a separate return 
is obtained if practicable for each industry. 


Manufacturers are requested to state in their returns particulars as to the number, 
age, wages, etc., of their employees, the value of premises and equipment, the horse-power 
of machinery, the value, and in most cases the quantities, of raw materials and fuel used, 
and quantities and values of principal materials and articles produced. The returns 
obtained from manufacturers are not intended to show a complete record of the income 
or expenditure of factories nor to show the profits or losses of factories collectively or 
individually. 


The average number of persons employed is quoted on two different bases: the 
average during the period of operation and the average over the whole year. Of these, 
the former is simply the aggregate of the average number of persons employed in each 
factory during its period of operation (whether the whole or only part of the year). This 
average is used only in respect of details relating to classification according to number 
of persons employed. The latter, which is used in all other instances, is calculated by 
reducing the average number working in the factories (irrespective of period of operation) 
to the equivalent number working for a full year. 


Working proprietore are included in all employment figures other than those relating 
to monthly employment and age dissections, but salaries and wages paid in all cases 
exclude drawings by working proprietors. 


. The value of factory output is the value of the goods manufactured or their value 
after passing through the particular process of manufacture and includes the amount 
received for repair work, work done on commission and receipts for other factory work. 
The basis of valuation of the output is the selling value of the goods at the factory, 
exclusive of all delivery costs and charges and excise duties, but inclusive of bounty and 
subsidy payments to the manufacturer of the finished article. 


The value of production is the value added to raw materials by the process of manufac- 
ture. It is calculated by deducting from the value of factory output the value (at the 
factory) of the materials used, containers and packing, power, fuel, and light used, tools 
replaced, and materials used in repairs to plant (but not depreciation charges). 


In the process of manufacture, many goods are treated in several industries, the 
output of one becoming the raw materials of another, so that such commodities are 
counted more than once in the aggregate value of output and of raw materials. Examples 
are raw sugar passing from the mills to the refinery, metals from the smelters which become 
raw materials in establishments concerned in the production of metal goods, and timber 
from the sawmills used in furniture factories and in joinery. On the other hand, the 
aggregate value of production is assessed without duplication, the value added by each 
industry being taken into account once only. For this reason the value of production, 
and not the value of the output, is used as a measure of activity in the manufacturing 
industries as a whole. . 


In the special case of Government factories and workshops, the value of output is 
estimated by adding 10 per cent. to the value of materials and fuel used and other factory 
costs, including salaries and wages paid. 
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7. Classification of Factories—In the compilation of statistical data relating to 
factories in Australia, a standard classification of manufacturing industries, formulated 
at a conference of Australian statisticians in 1902 and revised from time to time, was 


used until the year 1929-30. 


A new classification was introduced in 1930-31, and this 


in turn, was revised and extended (principally in regard to the placement and composition 
of sub-classes) in accordance with decisions of the Statisticians’ Conference, 1945. 

Owing to limitations of space, details published in general tables in this chapter are 
confined either to the sixteen classes of industry or total factory activity. Particulars 
of certain of the sub-classes shown below are published in the latter portion of this chapter 
and full details for all sub-classes may be found in the Secondary Industries Bulletin, 


published annually. 


The principal classes and sub-classes in the current classification of factories are ag 


follows :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES. 


CLASS I.—TREATMENT OF NON-METALLIFEROUS 
MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTS. 


Coke Works. 

Briquetting and Pulverized Coal. 
Carbide. 

Lime, Plaster of Paris, Asphalt. 
Fibrous Plaster and Products. 
Marble, State, etc. 

Cement. 

Asbestos Cement Sheets, etc. 
Other Cement Goods. 

Other. 


Ciass II.—-Bricks, POTTERY, GLASS, ETC, 


Bricks and Tiles, Fire Bricks and Fire-clay Goods. 
‘Earthenware, China, Porcelain, Terra-cotta. 

Glass (other than Bottles). 

Glass Bottles. 

Other. 


11I,—Cuemicats, Dyes, 
Paints, Ors, GREASE. 


Industrial and Heavy Chemicals and Acids. 
‘Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations. 
Explosives. 

White Lead, Paints, Varnish. 

Oils, Vegetable. 

Oils, Mineral. cs 

Oils, Animal. 2 

Boiling Down, Tallow Refining. 

Soap and Candles. 

Chemical Fertilizers. 

Inks, Polishes, ete. 

Matches. 

Other. 


CLASS EXPLOSIVES, 


CLass IV.—INDUSTRIAL METALS, MACHINES, 
IMPLEMENTS AND CONVEYANCES. 


Smelting, Converting, Refining, and Rolling 
of Iron and Steel. 
Foundries—Ferrous. 
Plant, Equipment and Machinery. 
Other Engineering. 
Extracting and Refining of other Metals, Alloys. 
Electrical Machinery, Cables and Apparatus. 
Construction and Repair of Vehicles (10 groups). 
Ship and Boat Building and Repairing, Marine 
Engineering. 
Cutlery-and Small Hand Tools. 
Agricultura] Machines and Implements. 
Non-Ferrous Metals— 
Rolling and Extrusion. 
Foundries, Casting, etc. 
Iron and Steel Sheets. 
Sheet metal Working, Pressing, and Stamping. 
Pipes, Tubes and Fittings—Ferrous. 
Wire and Wire Netting (including Nails). 
Stoves, Ovens and Ranges. 
Gas Fittings and Meters. 
Lead Mills. 


CLASS 1V.—INDUSTRIAL METALS, MACHINES, 
IMPLEMENTS AND CONVEYANCES—continued. 


Sewing Machines, 

Arms, Ammunition (excluding Explosives). 
Wireless and Amplifying Apparatus. 

Other Metal Works. 


CLass V.—PRECIOUS METALS, JEWELLERY, PLaTs. 


Jewellery. 
Watches and Clocks (including Repairs). 
Electroplating (Gold, Silver, Chromium). 


Ciass VI.—TEXTILES AND TEXTILE GOODS 
(Nor DREss). 

Cotton Ginning. 

Cotton Spinning and Weaving. 

Wool—Carding, Spinning, Weaving. 

Hosiery and other Knitted Goods. 

Silk, Natural. 

Rayon, Nylon and other Synthetic Fibres. 

Flax Mills. 

Rope and Cordage. 

Canvas Goods, Tents, Tarpaulins, etc. 

Bags and Sacks. 

Other. 


Crass VII.—SKINS AND LEATHER (NOT CLOTHING 
OR FooTweEan). 


Furriers and Fur Dressing. 

Woolscouring and Fellmongery. 

Tanning, Currying, and Leather Dressing. 
Saddlery, Harness, Whips. 

Machine Belting. 

Bags, Trunks, etc. 


Ciass VIII.—CLOTHING (EXCEPT KNITTED). 


Tailoring and Ready-made Clothing. 
Waterproof and Oijlskin Clothing. 
Dressmaking. 

Millinery. 

Shirts, Collars, Underclothing. 
Foundation Garments. 
Handkerchiefs, Ties, Scarves. 
Hats and Caps. 

Gloves. 

‘Boots and Shoes (not rubber). 
Boot and Shoe Repairing. 

Boot and Shoe Accessories. 
Umbrellas and Walking Sticks. 
Dyeworks and Cleaning. 


Other. 

Ciass IX.—FooD, DRINK AND TOBACCO. 
Flour Milling. 
Cereal Foods and Starch. s 


Animal and Bird Foods. 

Chaffcutting and Corn Crushing. 
Bakeries (including Cakes and Pastry). 
Biscuits. - 
Sugar Mills. 
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CLassLX.—FooD, DRINK AND ToBacco—continued, 


Sugar Refining. 

Sugar Confectionery (including Chocolate). 
Jam, Fruit and Vegetable Canning. 
Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar. 

Bacon Curing. 

Butter Factories. 

Cheese Factories. 

Condensed and Dried Milk Factories. 
Margarine. 

Meat and Fish Preserving. 
Condiments, Coffee, Spices, etc. 

Ice and Refrigerating. 

Salt Refining. 

Aerated Waters, Cordials, etc. 
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CLASS XI.—FURNITURE, BEDDING, ETC.—continued. 


Picture Frames. 
Blinds. 


Chass XII.—PAPER, STATIONERY, PRINTING, 


BOOKBINDING, ETO. 


Newspapers and Periodicals. 
Printing— 
Government. 
General, including Bookbinding. 
Manufactured Stationery. 
Stereotyping and Electrotyping. 
Process and Photo Engraving. 
Cardboard Boxes, Cartons and Containers. 
Paper Bags. 


ope Paper Making. 
enticing. aia Penholders, Chalks, Crayons. 


Cider and Perry Making. 

Malting. 

Bottling. 

Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes, Snuff. 
Dehydrated Fruit and Vegetables. 


Crass XTUII.—RUBBER. 


Rubber Goods and Tyres Made. 
Tyre Retreading and Repairing. 


Ice-cream. 

Sausage Skins. Ciass XIV.—MousicaL INSTRUMENTS. 
Arrowroot. Gramophones and Gramophone Records. 
Other. Pianos, Piano-Players, Organs. 

Chass X.—Woop WorkKING AND Baskerwarn, Other. 

Sawmills. f CLass XV.—MISCELLANEOUS PrRopucTs. 
Plywood and Veneer Mills. Linoleum, Leather Cloth, Oil Cloth, ete. 

Bark Mills. Bone, Horn, Ivory and Shell. 

Joinery. Plastic Moulding and Products. 

Cooperage. Brooms and Brushes. 


Boxes and Cases. 
Basketware and Wickerware (including Sea-grass 


Optical Instruments and Appliances. 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments and 


P and eemnbee Furniture). Appliances. 
erambwiators. i i i 
Wall and Ceiling Boards (not Plaster or Cement). ake sr ree Material, including Developing and 


Other. 


CLASS XI.—FURNITURE, BEDDING, ETO. 
Billiard Tables, Cabinet and Furniture Making and 
Upholstery. 
Bedding and Mattresses. 
Furnishing Drapery, etc. 


Toys, Games and Sports Requisites. 
Artificial Flowers. 
Other. 


CLass XVI.—HEatT, LIGHT, AND POWER. 


Electric Light and Power. 
Gas Works. 


8. Factory Development since 1901—Australia.—The development of the manufac- 


turing industries in Australia at intervals since 1901 is summarized in the following 
table :— 
FACTORIES : AUSTRALIA. 























Value of-— 
. 7 Salaries 

r ac- |Employ-} and - ‘ 
Year. tories. | ment.(a), Wages faa ealaad | Pro- sane pig 
Paid.(b)| Frye, ; Output. ee ag Buila- Ma- 
| Used. 1 ' ings. | chinery. 

eee ; | 
No. "ooo, | £’000, | £7000. £’000, £’000, ' £'000. | £'000. 

1901 | 11,143 198 @) : @ . (d) @ | @ (@) 

IgIr . ++ 14,455 312 | 27,528 | 81,763 133,022 | 51,259 | 32,701 } 31,516 
1920-21 “s + | 17,113 367 | 62,932 | 213,579 323,993 | 110,434 | 60,831 | 68,655 
1930-31 Ba e+ | 22,755 339 | 62.455 1 172,489 , 290,799 , 118,310 { 112,211 | 124,498 
1938-39 os -- | 26,941 565 | 106,743 | 297,004 500,420 | 203,416 ; 130,930 | 143,662 
1943-44 ~ e+ | 27,674 767 | 216,874 | 495,504 | 801,739 | 366,235 | 377,347 180,993 
1944-45 oe «. | 28,930 75x | 207,652 | 523,722 886,005 | 362,283 | 182,580 | 183,917 
1945~46 ae oe | 31,184 745 | 205,819 | 515,325 867,648 | 352,323 | 186,939 | 185,545 
1946-47 ia «+ | 34,768 805 | 237,174 | 600,164 | 1,011,026 | 410,862 | 193,152 | 189,693 
1947-48 . e+ | 375356 849 | 285,765 | 720,822 | 1,210,119 | 489,297 | 211,143 | 213,710 
1948-49 Be «+ | 40,070 890 | 339,287 | 856,610 1,425,325 | 568,715 | 232,740 | 246,494 
1949-50 we +> | 41,596 918 | 385,896 | 983,923 | 1,645,411 | 661,488 | 259,549 | 285,602 











Later years relate to average 
(5) Excludes drawings by 
(d) Not 


(a) 1901 and 1911—average employment during period of operation. 
employment over whole year. Working proprietors included in all years. 
working proprietors. (ce) Value of output less value of materials and fuel, etc., used. 
avallable. 
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Single year tables in this issue relate to the year 1949-50 and in the immediately 
preceding issue to the year 1947-48. Corresponding tables for 1948-49 may be found in 
the Production Bulletin 1948-49, No. 43, Part 1—Secondary Industries. 


§ 2. Number of Factories. 


1. Number of Factories in each State—The following table shows the number of 
factories in each State for the five years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with 1938-39 :— 


FACTORIES : NUMBER. 








t 

Year. | NSW. ' Victoria. Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. feucae 
1938-39 | 9,464 , 9,250 3,087 | 2,067 2,129 944 [{ 26,941 
1945-46 .. 1 12,287 ' 10,195 2,945 | 2,395 | 2,280 1,082 { 31,184 
1946-47 pes 13,961 | 10,949 |’ 3,367 | 2,707 | 2,615 1,169 | 34,768 
1947-48 .. | 15,194 11,642 3,642 | 2,865 ; 2,788 1,225 375356 
1948-49 .. , 16,087 | 12,702 4,083 2,927 | 2,925 1,346 | 40,070 
1949-50 a 16,346 | 13,231 45494 | 3,046 | 3,023 1,456 ; 41,596 





2. Number of Factories in Industrial Classes ——(i) Australia. The next table shows 
the number of factories in Australia during 1938-39 and the vears 1945-46 to 1949-50 
classified in the industrial classes agreed upon by the Conference of Statisticians in 1930. 
This classification, which was introduced during 1930-31, superseded the grouping which 
had been in use since 1902. Details of some of the principal industries included in the 
table will be found in § 11 hereinafter. 


FACTORIES : NUMBER IN INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, AUSTRALIA. 





t i) 
Class of Industry. | 1938-39. 1945~46.] 1946-47.| 1947~48.| 1948—49.! 1949-50. 
1 











I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous by 


and Quarry Products A z 564 591 743 933 1,025 1,326 
Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. .. 471 410 48t 517 544 561 
1. Uhcnicals, Dyes, Explosives, Paints, 
Oils and Crease 666 886 929 975 1,010 1,006 
TV. Tadustrial Metals, Machines ‘and Con- 
veyances 7,255 8,816 10,055 10,910 11,801 12,362 
VY. Precious Metals, Jewellery aud Plate. 290 337 465 555 623 619 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress) O11 883 930 982 1,065 1,155 
WIL. Skins and Leather (not Clothing or | 


Footwear) ote | 533 651 703 727 746 751 
VILL. Clothing (except Knitted) 4:314 5.215 53733 6,069 6,533 6,620 
1X. Food, Grink and Tobacey .. 5,202 5,865 6,236 6,475 6,659 6,796 
Xx. Woodworking and Basketware 2,822 3,148 3,608 4,001 4,530 4,893 
XJ. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, ete. . 1,149 1,140 1,407 1,568 1,726 1,820 
XAI, Paper, Stationery, Printing, Book- 
binding, ete. as ee 








1,816 1,703 13779 1,852 1,942 1,981 

















XI. Rubber .. ‘| 299 308 345 371 391 404 
XIV. Musical Instruments fie . 34 4r 48 56 64. 59 
XV. Miscellaneous Products ‘ ae a 413 714 832 899 947. 985_ 

Total, Classes I. to XY. 1_26,439 | 30,708 } 34,294 |_ 36-890 | 39,606 | 41,138 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power EES 502 476 474 466 464 458 


Grand Total 26.941 | 31,184 | 34.768 | 37.356 | 40,070 | 41,596 


Although not the best index of manufacturing activity, the number of factories 
affords some indication of the development of secondary industries. Except for the two 
war years 1941~42 and 1942-43, where there were decreases, the number of factories 
increased each year from 1931-32 to 1949-50; in the latter year the number of factories 
in Australia reached the record total of 41,596 or 54.4 per cent. greater than in 1938-39. 
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(ii) States, 1949-50. The following table shows the number of factories in each 
State in 1949-50, classified according to the nature of the industry :— 


FACTORIES : NUMBER IN INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, 1949-50. 






































| 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Vice. Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas, | Aust. 
I. Treatment of Non-Metalliferous i i 
Mine and Quarry Products .. 396 © 365 86 ' 129 100 50 } 1,126 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. x 268 135 46 | 56 41 15 561 
I. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, ' : ‘ 
Paints, Oils and Grease 500 298 - 64 68 53 23} 1,006 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, Con- 
veyanees 4,931 3,898 1,293 942 948 | 350 | 12,362 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery and ‘ : 
Plate = ei 254° 218 40 51 49 7 619 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods | ‘ 
(net Dress) 414 , 621 ! 31 45 30 14] 1,155 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Clothing or ' 
Footwear) .. 330 276 54 45 36 to 75st 
VII, Clothing (except Knitted) .. | 2,895 1 2,373 458 | = 412 409 73 | 6,620 
LX. Food, Drink and Tobacco ee 2,356 «1,918 | 1,022 } 643 561 | 296 | 6,796 
XK. Woodworking and Basketware .. 1,813 1,213 ' 811 260 318 | 478 | 4,893 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, etc. 611 581 242 143 160 83 | 1,820 
XII. Paper, Stationery, Printing, Boek 
binding, etc. 812 7Ir 181 123 ! 127 27 | 1,981 
XII. Rubber ae ‘ee 155 120 | 52 40 21 16 404 
XIV. Musical Instruments |! ez 25 18 - 4 7 5 da 59 
XV. Miscellaneous Products. . ix 455: 383 | 49 ! 43 46 9 985 
ORR Pie Classes I. to XV. .. | 16,215 ' 13,128 | 4,433 {__3,007 | _2,904 | 1,451 | 41,138 
F we 25 : 
I eat, Light and Power 131 103 ' 61 39 11g 5 458 
Grand Total | 16,346 13,232 4,494 3,046 | 3,023 | 1,456 | 41,596 





§ 3. Classification of Factories according to Number of Persons 
Employed. 

1. General.—The size classification of factories is based on the average weekly 
number of persons employed during the period of operation (including working proprietors). 
Prior to 1945-46 there was no dissection of the “ over 100 employees” group, but for 
that and subsequent years this group was subdivided into the seven size groups as shown 
in the table below. , 

2. States, 1949-50.—The following table shows, for each State, the number of 
factories classified according to the average number of persons employed in 1949-50 :— 


FACTORIES : CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FACTORY, 1949-50, 





























rae eecery ay, | N-8.W. | Victoria. | Q'lana. } 8. Aust. | W. Aust, | Tasmania.) Australia. 
NuMBER OF FacTorIEs. 
Under 4 .. os 4,771 3,944 1,323 826 1,287 | 553 | 12,704 
4 ee .. | 1,399 | 1,168 451! 306 a7! — 167 | 3,662 
5toio .. +e} 4,585 | 3,387 1,276; 793, 793 ' 392}: 11,226 
11 to 20... ee 2,434 1,983 652 | 486 362. 164 6,081 
21 to 50... ae 1,898 1,653 479! 370 262 + 106 | 4,768 
51 to 100.. oe 661 581 147 143 95 | 471 1,674 
IoI to 200 os 334 281 IOI | 66 37! 14 833 
201 to 300 os 88 99 38 22 9; 3 259 
301 to 400 of 45 53 9 II 3 | 2 123 
401 to 500 ae 36 20 3 6 2) I 68 
g01 to 750 a 44 36 8 6 I 3 98 
7§1 to 1,000 o 16 12 3 3 ; 24 36 
Over 1,000 as 35 14 4 8 Tes: 2 64 
| 
Total ++ | 16,346 | 13,231 | 4.494; 3,046 | 3,023, 1,456] 41,5096 
\ 

















CLASSIFICATION OF Facrorigs, Erc. 


IOQI 


The relative importance of large and small factories is illustrated by 4 classification 
of the average number of persons employed according to the size of factory in which 


they work :— 
FACTORIES : 


OF FACTORY, 1949-50. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONS EMPLOYED ACCORDING TO SIZE 









































eae ot record), | X-8.1. | Victorfa,| Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas, | Australia. 
AveraGB NuMBER EMPLOYED DURING PERIOD WoRKED. 
Under 4 .. . 9,824 8,005 2,929 1,742 2,685 1,228 | 26,412 
4 ie ‘ 55596 4,672 1,804 1,22 684 668 | 14,648 
5 to 10 - | 32,064 | 23,470} 8849] 5,560] 5,341 | 2,672 | 77,956 
Ir to 20... 35,290 | 29,274 9,518 7,022 5,199 2,341 | 88,584 
21 to 50 .. 59,404 | 51,914 | 15,116 | 11,397 | 8,478 | 3,269 | 149,578 
31 to 100.. 45,817 | 40,789 | 10,568 | 9,879 6,686 3,159 | 116,898 
tor to 200 46,249 | 38,769 | 14,639 | 9,206 5,082 1,872 | 115,817 
201 to 300 ++ | 21,205 | 24,714 8,942 5,329 2,184 779 | 63,153, 
301 to 400 15,543 | 18,550 | 2,980 35754 949 7Ir | 42,487 
401 to 500 -- | 16,195 | 9,031 | 1,344 ' 2,648 855 482 | 30,555 
501 to 750 ++ | 27,117 | 21,257} 4,924 3,466 522 | 1.777 | 59,063 
751 to 1,000 eis | 13,663 | 310,209 2,541 2,533 ab 1,858 | 30,804 
Over 1,000 - | 60,548 | 24,316 6,402 | 15,458 2,758 3,539 | 113,021 
| 
Total 383,515 | 304,910 | 90,556 | 79.217 | 41,423 | 24,355 | 928,976 
Average per Factory | 23.77 | 23-05 | 20.15 | 26.01 13.70 16.73 | 22.33 











3. Australia, 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50.—In the following table factories in 
Australia during 1938-39 and each of the five years 1945-46 to 1949-50 are classified 
according to the number of persons employed in conformity with the practice prior to 


1945-46. 


FACTORIES : CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED, 
AUSTRALIA. 





Establishments Employing on the Average—- 
































zo and under. 21 to 100. xor and upwards. Total, 
Year. 
Es- Persons Es- Persons Es- Persons: Es- Persone 
tablish-| em- | tablish-| em-_ | tablish- em- ' tablish- em- 
_ ments. | ployed. | ments. | ployed. | ments. | ployed. ments. | ployed. 
aber 21,982 | 129,505 4,0%3 | 170,971 946 | 272,02 26,941 | $72,498 
. 2 4 
peered perestablishment |. 5.89] .. 42.60! .. 287.55 ts os 
Brenton of total % 81.59 22.62 | 34.90 29.86 3.5% 47.52 | 100 100 
1945-4 
Number 24,819 | 154,242 { 5,080 | 211,78: 1,285 | 390,538 | 31,184 | 756,561 
Average per establishment oe 6.2r5 41.69 sa 303.92 | oe 24.26 
Proportion of total %°' 79.59 20.39! 16.29! 27.99 4.12 51.62 , 100 100 
1940-47— ' : 
Number 27,676 173,371, 5,771 | 239,768 } 1,32% | 399,881 ; 34,768 | 813,020 
Average per establishment ac 6.26 oe 41.55 a 302.77 as 23.38 
Eropestion of total % 79.60 21.32 , 16.60} 29.50 3-80 49.18 | 100 100 
1947-48— 
Number * 29,947 | 187,085 6,014 | 249,858 | 1,395 | 419,725 | 37,356 | 856,668 
Average per establishment os B.25 sa. 40.55 | ins } 300.88 ee 22.93 
Proportion of total % 80.17 21.84 16.09 29.16 3-74 49.00 | 100 100 
1948-49— ' 
Number 32,394 | 200,889 | 6,226 | 257,204 1450 , 439,710 | 40,070 | 897,803 
Average per establishment a 6.20 <3 41.31 ae 303.25 ase 22.41 
Proportion of total % 80.84 22.38 15.54 28.65 3-62 | 48.97 | I00 100 
1949-50— : i 
Number 33,673 | 207,600 , 6,442 | 266,476 1,481 | 454,900 | 41,596 | 928,976 
Average per establishment ee -6.17 ey 41.37: 307.16 2 22.33 
Proportion of total aa 80.95 22.35 | 15.49 28.68 3.56 48.97 | 100 100 
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§ 4. Power Equipment in Factories. 


1. General.—In 1936-37 statistics of power equipment in factories were collected on a 
basis different from that previously in use. Information now obtained relates to the 
“ rated horse-power ” of engines ordinarily in useand of engines in reserve or idle, omitting 
obsolete engines. In addition, particulars of the power equipment of Central Electric 
Stations are collected in greater detail. To avoid duplication it is essential that some 
distinction should be made between Centra! Electric Stations and other classes of 
industries. In the following tables Central Electric Stations have been treated separately 
from other factories. 

In par. 2 below, 982 factories are shown in 1949-50 as using no power other than 
hand-power, the distribution of these factories among the various industries being as 
follows: Lime, Plaster and Asphalt, 12; Industrial and Heavy Chemicals and Acids 
and Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations, 11; Galvanized Ironworking, Tinsmithing, 
36; Tailoring and Ready-made Clothing, 297 ; Dressmaking, 79; Millinery, 24; Bakeries, 
126; Cabinet and Furniture Making, 32 ; all others industries, 265. 

2. Rated Horse-power of Engines in Factories other than Central Electric Stations.— 
The following table shows the number of factories using power-driven machinery, those 
using manual labour only, and the total rated horse-power of engines and electric motors 
ordinarily in use and in reserve or idle during 1949-50 :— 


FACTORIES(z): TOTAL RATED HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES AND ELECTRIC 
MOTORS, 1949-50. 





| ‘Rated Horse-power 














Number of Establishments. ' of Engines aud Motors. 

State. tae on ‘In Reserve or 
Using | Others. Total Ordinarlly “Tale (omit- 

Power. in use, tingotwolete), 
New South Wales ig 16,158 96 16,254 |, 1,285,130 179,247 
Victoria bie si 12,890 274 13,164 |, 863,075 112,674 
Queensland oe, Maa 4,226 223 4:449 || 31,550 , 36,905 
South Australia a8 2,856 154 3,010 240,090 33,089 
Western Australia 24 2,709 199 2.908 |. 120,380 - 18,160 
Tasmania ae oe 1,417 36 1,453 || 145,079 : 20,239 
Australia. . a 40,256 982 41,238 || 2,065,313 ; 400,314 








(a) Excludes Central Electric Stations. 


3. Rated Horse-power of Engines and Electric Motors Ordinarily in Use.—(i) According 
to Type, States. Particulars of the types of engines, etc., and the total rated horse-power 
ordinarily in use in each State are given below :— 


FACTORIES(z): TOTAL RATED HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES AND ELECTRIC 
MOTORS ORDINARILY IN USE, 1949-50. 





Total Rated Horse-power of Engines and Electric Motors ordinarily in use, 





Motors driven by 






































Steam. Internal Combustion. electricity, 
Btate. ae aes ; 
: Reeipro- Light | Heavy bea Pur- Own 7) ; 
cating, | Turbine.) Gas. | ‘ois | Ou, | - chased. | Genera- 
| ' (e) 
1 
N.8.W. ne | eenane 75,824 2,648 | 31,278 | 34,474 226 |1,032,999| 74,162 |1,285,130 
Victoria ++ | 23,974 . 36,414 1,954 | 10,858 } 14,134 1,175 ; 774,566) 34,493 | 863,075 
Queensland .. | 81,409 , 15,060 | 6,780 | 8,877 | 19,474 - 179,959! 52,771 | 311,559 
8. Australia 6,642 , 5,746 1,719 5,405 | 10,684 zo | 209,884) 19,355 | 240,090 
W. Australia :. | 9,719; ~t60| 1,933] 4,670 | 11.583) .. 92,306 5,745 | 120,380 
Tasmania +s} 2,622 2,013 1 6,889 1,802 292 | 131,460) 40 | 145,079 
Australia .. | 232,047 | 135,217 | 15,035 wot | 92,151 1,703 |2,421,174] 186,566 |2,965,313 
| 








(a) Excludes Central Electric Stations. (6) Excludes particulars in column (e). 
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(ii) According to Type, Australia. In the following table details of the total rated 
horse-power of the various types of engines in use are given for Australia for the years 
1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with 1938-39. 


FACTORIES(z): TYPES AND RATED HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES, ETC., 
ORDINARILY IN USE, AUSTRALIA. 





Total Rated Horse-power of Engines and Electric Motors ordinarily in use. 























Motors driven by 
eos Steam. Internal Combustion. electricity. 
Water. Total. 
Recipro- Light | Heavy Pur- Own (0) 

cating, |TUFbine| Gas. | ‘Oiis | Oils. chased, | Genera- 

_ 
1938-39 «+ | 268,409 | 84,149 | 32,914 | 17,970 | 55,800 1,616 |1,017,911| 179,889 |1,478,769 
1945-46 +. | 236,378 [117,736 | 20,481 | 23,876 { 56,189 | 1,737 [1,755,035] 226,692 |2,211,433 
1946-47 ++ | 234,752 [110,292 | 18,522 | 29,283 | 58,262 1,964 |1,912,926] 182,112 |2,366,001 
1947-48 + | 235,116 | 110,646 | 17,182 | 33,656 | 63,728 1,830 [2,073,409] 177,598 |2,535,567 
1948-49 ++ | 229,953 | 120,289 | 16,024 | 55,158 | 72,165 3,515 |2,249,360| 177,296 12,744,464 
1949-50 «+ | 232,047 | 435,217 | 15,035 | 67,986 | 92,151 1,703 |2,421,174| 186,566 |2,965,313 

(a) Excludes Central Electric Stations. (6) Excludes particulars in column (¢). 


(iii) In Classes of Industry, 1949~50. The next table shows the total rated horse- 
power of engines and electric motors ordinarily in use in the various classes of industry 
in each State during 1949-50. 


FACTORIES(2): TOTAL RATED HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES AND ELECTRIC 
MOTORS ORDINARILY IN USE, 1949-50. 





i 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S.Aust. | W.Aust.| Tas. , Aust. 








I. Treatment. of Non-metalli- 
ferous Mine and Quarry 


Products Bea «- | 68,609 | 34,479 | 10,599 | 11,928 6,498 | 13,405 | 145,518 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc... | 38,843 | 22,765 5,278 6,461 4,820 1,246 79,413 
III. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, 

Paints, Oils and Grease .. 69,622 | 71,125 4,844 | 15,993 8,941 1,927 | 172,452 


IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, | 
Conveyances... a0 | 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery { 
and Plate 4443 | 5,357. 378 809 460 34.| 11,481 
! 


t 
602,073 250,644 | 69,198 | 108,124 | 31,341 | 41,076 1,102,456 


VI. Textiles and Textile Goods 


(not Dress) 46,726 | 77,268 | 4,368 6,830 1,597 4,827 | 141,616 


VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- 





ing or Footwear) «+ | 17,377 | 16,574 3,599 4,244 2,058 966 44,818 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. | 23,417 ] 23,180 2,744 2,478 1,666 540 54,025 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. | 163,401 | 133,819 | 130,296 ' 43,066 j 29,260 | 13,261 | $13,103 
X. Woodworking and Basket- Geers, Fores 
ware .. os oe | 122,471 75 3,188 , 21,755 | 23,981 | 24,462 72 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, | | ae aa3i728 
etc... ie «+ | 15,250 ) 13,483 6,169 | 5,085 3,642 1,518 | 45,147 
XII. Paper, Stationery, Printing, i 
Bookbinding, ete. +» | 46,981 | 63,413 6,672 | 8,754 4,088 | 41,115 | 171,023 
KIMI. Rubber .. 8 «- | 37,026 , 37,455 | 2,038 1,480 335 226 78,560 
XIV. Musical Instruments os 1,772 ' 301 . 32 13 10 2,128 
XV. Miscellaneous Products .. | 15,064 ! 


15.966 ' 347 , 1,510 415 "32n 33,623 





Total, Classes I. to XV. «+ 11,273,075} 853,697 ‘ 309,750 | 238,530 | 119,112 | 144,924 [2,939,088 
| |———_— ———— | | EL. | 
XVI. Gas Works Ae wie 12,055} 9,378 ! 1,809 1,560 1,268 155 26,225 


Grand Total .. ++ [1,285,130 863,075 | 311,559 240,090 | 120,380 | 145,079 |2,965,313 








(a) Excludes Central Electric Stations. 
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4. Capacity of Engines and Generators installed in Central Electric Stations,— 
{i) According to Type, Australia. Particulars of the type and the capacity of engines 
and generators installed in Centra] Electric Stations in Australia in 1949-50 are given 
in the following table :— 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS : POWER EQUIPMENT, AUSTRALIA, 1949-50, 





Capacity of Engines and Generators. 





Toternal Combustion. | 


Steam. 
Particulers. 
. { j [ Water. ; Total. 
Reelin spurting... aa “age: > Meee 
| res 


cating. | 
nik t 





20,967 | 8,734 




















Engines installed Rated H.P.} 18,378 | 2,579,735 | 214,848 | 401,219 | 3,243,881 
Aenerators installed— | : ' { 
Kilowatt capacity— ‘ : 
Total installed .. K.W. | 12,436 | 1,910,333 | 14,456} 4,844 1 142,521 | 284,233 . 2,368,823 
Effective capacity 5 11,761 + 1,649,473 | 11,405 3,607 129,699 | 289,020 ' 2,094,965 
Horse-power equivalent— | | . \ 
Total installed .. H.P. | 16,670 | 2,560,763 | 19,378 6,493 191,047 | 381,008 | 3,175,359 
Effective capacity a 15,765 | 2,211,086 | 15,288 . 4,835 . 173,859 | 387,426 ' 2,808,259 
‘ : i 








(ii) States. Details of the capacity of engines and generators installed in Central 
Electric Stations in each State in 1949-50 are given in the next table. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS: POWER EQUIPMENT, 1949-50. 





Particulars. N.S.W. [ Vie. {| Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Engines installed Rated H.P. |1,270, 624! 905,099 | 346,889 | 281,809 | 168,410 | 271,050 | 3,243,831 


Generators installed— i 











Kilowatt capacity— 
Total installed es K.W. 980,871! 619,889 | 246,974 | 206,743 | 119,396 | 194,950 | 2,368,823 
Effective capacity fi 850,332| 584,498 | 160,265 | 190,461 | 109,187 | 200,222 | 2,094,965 
Horse-power puulyalent 
Total installed H.P. }1,314,838] 830,949 | 331,064 | 277,135 | 160,047 | 261,326 | 3,175,359 
Effective capacity | ss {1,739,853} 783,508 | 214,832 | 255,309 | 146,363 | 268,394 | 2,808,259 





§ 5. Employment in Factories. 


1. Number Employed.—(i) General. All persons employed in the manufacturing 
activities of a factory, including proprietors who work in their own business and 
“ outworkers ” (see par. 4 (ii) hereinaftcr) are counted as factory employees, while those 
employed in selling- and distributing, such as salesmen, travellers, collectors, carters 
employed solely on outward delivery of manufactured goods and retailing storemen are 
excluded. Prior to 1945-46 the occupational grouping collected was (i) working pro- 
prietor:; (ii) managers and overseers; (iii) accountants and clerks; (iv) enginedrivers 
and firemen ; (v) workers in factory, skilled and unskilled ; (vi) carters and messengers ; 
and (vii) persons working regularly at home for the establishment. This grouping did 
not record separate details for technical staff (e.g., chemists, draftsmen, etc.) and super- 
visory staff and in 1945-46 the set-up on the collection form was amended to obtain the 
following groupings :—{i) Working proprietors; (ii) managerial and clerical staff including 
salaried managers and working directors ; (iii) chemists, draftsmen and other laboratory 
and research staff; (iv) foremen and overseers; (v) skilled and unskilled workers ; 
(vi) carters (excluding delivery only), messengers and persons working regularly at home. 
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Prior to the year 1928-29 average employment in factories was computed by dividing 
the sum of the number employed each week by the number of weeks worked. The 
figures therefore, represented the average number employed over the period worked, 
which, for many factories, was less than a full year. Commencing with the year 1928~29 
the figure represents the equivalent average number employed over a full year of fifty-two 
weeks. The classification of factories according to the number of persons employed (see 
§ 3 ante), however, is still based on the old method, but for all other purposes the average 
number engaged over the full year is used. 


(ii) Australia, 1938-39 to 1949-50. Particulars of the number employed, the increase 
in employment and the rate per cent. of such increase are given for years 1938-39 to 
1949-50 in the following table :— 


FACTORIES : BMPLOYMENT,. AUSTRALIA. 




















Males. Females. Persons. 
——— =a 
Increase on | Increase on Increase on 
Year, Number| Previous Year. | Number! Previous Year. | Number| Previous Year. 
jt Ee ee ee et ms: Em- 
ployed. { ployed. | ployed. 
Number. Per cent. Number.'Per cent. Number.|Per cent. 
| 
1938-39 ++ [412,591 3,989 0.98 | 152,515} 1,957 1.30 | 565,106 | 5,946 1.06 
1g4t~42 «+ | 524,383 | 51,325 | 10.85 | 200,959 | 23,944 | 13.53 | 725,342 | 75,269 | 11.58 
1942-43 «+ {535,570 { 11,187 ' 2.13 | 223,475 | 22,516 If.20 | 759,045 | 33,703 4.65 
1943-44 +s $839,741 | 3,571 1 0.57 | 227,365 | 3,890 1.74 | 766,506 | 7,441 9.98 
1944-45 +» 1535,893 | —3,248 | —0.60 | 214,686 ~12,679 | —5.58 | 750,579 | -15,927 | —2.08 
1 
1945-46 -» | 548,888 | 12,995! 2.42 | 196,370 |} -18,316 | —8.53 | 745,258 | —5,321 | —O.71 
1946-47 .» {| 604,300 | 55,412 10.10 | 200,629 4,259 2.17 | 804,929 | 59,671 8.01 
1947-48 -» | 640,925 | 36,625 6.06 | 207,951 7,322 3.65 | 848,876 | 43,047 5.46 
1948-49 .« | 670,076 | 29,151 4.55 | 220,156 | 12,205 5.87 | 890,232 | 41,356 4.87 
1949-50 ++ | 689,508 | 19,432 2.90 | 228,153 | 7,997 3. 917,661 | 27,429 3.08 

















NotTe.—Minus sign (—) indicates decrease. 


(iii) States, 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. The following table shows, for each 
of the years 1938-39 and 1945~46 to 1949-50 (a) the average number of persons 
employed in manufacturing industries in each State ; (0) for each State, the percentage of 
the total number employed in Australia ; and (c) the number employed per ten thousand 
of the mean population in each State and Australia. 


FACTORIES : EMPLOYMENT. 




















Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED DURING FuLt YEAR (52 WEEKS). 
1938-39 .. | 228,781 | 201,831 54,110 43,371 23,211 13,802 | 565,106 
1945-46 .. | 310,870 | 256,249 | 65,460 | 63,188 | 30,256 | 19,235 | 745,258 
1946-47 .. | 343,119 | 265,757 | 73,599 | 70.711 | 33,806] 19,937 | 804,929 
1947-48 .. | 363,305 | 278,271 | 76,754 | 73,346} 35,967 | 21,173 | 848,876 
1948-49 .. | 378,380 | 292,006 | 82,045 {| 75,945 | 38,354 | 22,602 | 890,232 
1949-50. 382,385 | 303,476 | 88,963 | 78,598 | 49,733 | 23-506 | 917,661 
PERCENTAGE OF AUSTBALIAN TOTAL. 
' 
i 
1938-39 .. 40.48 35-72 9.58 7.67 4.11 2.44 100 
1945-46 .. 41.72 34.38 8.78 8.48 4.06 2.58 100 
1946-47. .. | 42.63 33-01 8.90 8.78 4.20 2.48 100 
1947-48 | 42.81 32.78 9.04 8.64 4.24 2.49 100 
1948-49 42.50 32.80 9.32 8.53 4.31 2.54 100 
1949-50 1 41.67 33-07 | 9.69 8.57 4-44 2.56 Too 
u 


| | : 
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FACTORIES : EMPLOYMENT—continued. 

















Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust, | Tasmania. | Australla. 
Pre 10,000 08 PoruLaTion. 
| { ; 

1938-39 ..' 836 | 1,078 537 729 497 581 815 
1945-46 .. 1 1,060 1,272 604 I,oo2z | 617: 769 1,003 
1946-47 .. | 1,158 1,303 653 1,104 680 783 1,070 
1947-48 .. ; 1,209 1,345 690, 1,124 707 | 809 1,111 
1948-49 .. 1,235 1,382 731 1,142 734 843 1,141 
1949-50... 1,206 


1,398 765 | 1,144 746 847 1,140 





2. Rates of Increase, 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50.—The percentage increase on 
the average number of persons employed in the preceding year is shown below for each 
State for 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 


FACTORIES : ANNUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 




















Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. | S. Aust. |} W. Aust. | Tasmania,! Australia. 
' 

1938-39 .. ae 1.74 0.02 3.82 | —1.62 0.34 4.80 1.06 
1945-46 .. «. | ~2.2r | —0.54 2.07 | —3.49 3.81 | —I.41 | —0.71 
1946-47 .. a 10.37 3-71 9.38 Ir.Qt 11.73 3.65 8.01 
1947-48 .. ne 5-90 4-71 7.20 3-73 6.39 ; 6.20 5.46 
1948-49 .. a 4.13 4.94 8.07 3-54 6.64 6.75: 4.87 
1949-50 .. Ne 1.06 3-93 7.26 3-49 6.20 4.00 3.08 


Norg.—Minus sign (—) indicates decrease. 


3. Persons Employed in Classes of Industry —{i) Australia. The following table 
shows the average number of persons employed in factories in each industrial group in 
Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 


FACTORIES : PERSONS EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, AUSTRALIA. 


Class of Industry. ideals 1945-46.! 1946~47.| 1947~48.| 1948-49.| 1949-50. 





J. Treatment of Noa-metalliferous Mine 


and Quarry Products et si0 10,343 9,929 | 12,673 14,263 ' 15,572 | 16,598 











II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. .. sn | 15,709 13,466 16,535 | 17,536 i 18,702 | 19,241 
Tit. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, Paints ( ‘ 
Oils and Grease 2 19,816 | 31,471 | 31,252 | 31,808 | 33,355 | 34,525 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, Convey- 
ances .. ++ 177,677 | 292,477 , 300,921 | 320,948 | 333,313 | 344,313 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery and Plate. . | 3,726 3,240 4,921 6,069 6,414 6,638 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress) 46,082 | 55,008 ; 59,810 | 61,911 | 64,855 | 65,528 
VII. Skins and Leather (not OnnS 8 or 
Footwear) ane 10,767 } 14,492 16,080 ] 15,624 ] 15,902 | 16,277 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) on 86,092 ; 93,370 | 106,894 | 111,693 | 118,133 | 518,757 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco 83,846 | 105,878 | 109,840 | 113.595 | 118,259 | 122,783 





38,346 | 43,457 | 47,052 | 51,206 | 53,169 


X. Woodworking and Basketwware ee | 30,739 
13,107 16,579 18,546 | 20,024 | 21,021 


XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, etc. . 15,287 
XII. Paper, Stationery, Printing, Books- 
binding, etc. . .- 39,913 | 39,905 | 46,651 | 47,813 | 50,571 | 53,002 

XIII. Rubber .. eis a5 7,502 8,699 | 10,173 | 10, 233 11,808 | 12,382 
XIV. Musical Instruments oe Porat 451 459 788 ' 1,250 1,456 
XV. Miscellaneous Products > «- | 7,727 |_ 14,838 |_ 17,059 |_ 18, 56 18,123 |_ 18,561 
Total, Classes I. to RV. 555,677 | 734,685 | 793,633 | 836,733 | 877,487 | 904,251 

XVI. Heat, Light and Power 9,429 | 10,573 | 11,296 | 12,143 | 12,745 | 13,410 
Grand Total 565,106 | 745,258 | 804,929 | 848,876 | 890,232 | 917,661 



































Following the outbreak of war in the Pacific in 1941, the transfer of man-power to 
the more essential industries became apparent, and industries not directly concerned 
with Australia’s war effort showed a marked decline. The industries which declined 
were those in Class I., Mine and Quarry Products; Class II., Bricks, Pottery, Glass, eto. ; 
Class V., Precious Metals; Class VIIL, Clothing; Class XI., Furniture; and Class XII., 
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Paper, eto., while industries where the war-time expansion in employment ocourred 
were those in Class III, Chemicals, eto.; Class I1V., Metals, etc.; Class VI., Textiles ; 
Claes VII., Skins and Leather; and Class IX., Food. 

Following some downward movement from war-time levels of employment which 
occurred in Class III., Chemicals, etc.; Class IV., Metals, etc.; and Class VI., Textiles 
in 1945-46, there was a general upward trend in 1946-47, and this continued in respect of 
each class of industry in each successive year. 

(ii) States. Particulars of the numbers employed in each industrial class are 
shown in the following table for each State :-— 


FACTORIES : PERSONS EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, 1949-50. 














j H 1 
Claes of Industry. NS.W, i Vic. Q’land, |s- Aust." W.Aust,’ Tas. Aust. 
L Treatment of Non- metallt- i : 
ferous Mine and Seer | & i : 
Products 6,763 ; 4,998 | 1,508 | 1,368 1,267 694 | 16,598 
II. Bricks. Pottery, Glass, etc. 10,504 4,621 | 1,008. 1,791 1,079 238 | 19,241 
III. Chemicals, Dyes, Explogives, \ i i 
Paints, Oils and Grease .. 16,316 | 13,590 | 1,357 | 3.427 1,530 305, 34.525 
IV, Industria! Metals, Machines, 1 : : 
Conveyances as .. {157,987 + 98,852 28,724 | 379427 14,418 , 6,905 | 344,313 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery : ' 
and Plate 2,212 | 3,499 | a2%,| 346 225! 29 6,638 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods i { 
(not Dress) 23,428 | 34,264 , 1,885; 2,539 756 2,656 | 65,528. 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth: | : 
ing or Foatwear) 5 6,418 {| 5,777 | 1,42h { 1,469 737 455 16,277 
VT. Ob thing (except Knitled) 2. | 48,063 ' 48,733 | 9,409; 7,258 4,897 997 1 338,757 
TX. Wood, Drink and Tobacco .. | 39,979 ' 38,555 , 22,832 | 10,791 6,204 4,422 | 122,783 


x. Woodworking and Basketware 18,678 | 13,364 ' 9,996 3,702 4,241 3,188 | 53,169 
XL. Furniture of Weed, Bedding, 





ete. 8,004 ' 5,907 3,103 | 1,939 1,395 673 | 21,021 

XII. Paper, Stationery, “Printing, } 1 
Bookbinding, etc, 23,081 17,439; 4,504 3,371 2,187 2,420 | 53,002 
XIII. Rubber .. ‘0 5.915 4,758 3 : 585 127 1r4 | 12,382 
XIV. Musical Instruments ass 1,155 | 185° 56 23 8 1,456 
XV. Misceitlaneous Products Se 8,547; 7,910 ‘ 578 | 873 427 228 | 18,503 
Total, Classes I. to XV. | 377,050 | 299,852 | 87,570 | 76,942 39,513 | 23,324 | 904,251 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power a 51335, 3,624 1,393 , 1,656 1,220 182 | 13,410 





Grand Total an 82,385 | 303.476 88,963 | 78,598 40,733 | 23,506 |} 917,661 

















4. Persons Employed According to Occupational Status.{i) General. In the 
following table the average number of persons employed in cach State during 1949-50 
are Classified according to their occupational status. As mentioned previously, persons 
employed in factories are now classified on a basis different from that adopted prior to 
1945-46. The nature of this change is indicated in § 5 par. 1. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED : OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, 1949-50. 





Average Number of Persons Eniployed. 





Workers 
Carters 
Manager- in ; 
Btate. Working | ial and Chemists, | Foremen | Factory acre 
Pro- Clerical Drafts- and (Skilled onl: and Tota). 
| Prietors. Staff, | men, etc. | Overseers; and Mowsem 
: ete.(a) ‘in gers, etc 
| skilled). (ey 
Now South Wales.. | 13.064 | 39.254 | 4,644 | 15.142 | 307.716 | 2,565 | 382,385 
Victoria .. . | E1456 | 20,469 3,452 | 12,615 | 244,952 2,422 | 303,476 
Queensland i 3.936 7742 635 2,943 | 73,021 686 | 88,963 
South Austraha .. 2,121 8,313 1,109 3,091 | 63,596 368 | 78,598 
Western Australia. . 2,224 2,025 295 1,460 | 33,605 134 | 40.733 
967 | 19,084 T14 | 23,506 





Tasmania “ie | 984 2,120 307 | 








pao ee 
| | 
Australia s | 33,785 , 89,823 | 10,452 | 36,218 j 744,094 | 6,289 | 917,661 








(a) Includes salaried managers and workiog directors. (b) Includes persons working regularly 
at home. 
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(ii) Outworkers. The term “ outworker” or “ homeworker”’ has acquired a special 
meaning in connexion with manufacturing industries, and embraces only persons to whom 
work is given out by factories to be done at home. Owing to the amended employment 
groupings adopted in 1945-46 (see § 5. 1.) persons working regularly at home for factories 
are now included with carters, messengers and others and separate details are no longer 
available. The number of ‘“ outworkers”* employed by factories in 1944-45 was 1,049. 

5. Monthly Employment, 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1949-50.—The following 
table shows the number of persons (excluding working proprietors) employed in factories 
on the pay-day nearest to the 15th of each month for years up to 1949-50. 


FACTORIES : MONTHLY EMPLOYMENT, AUSTRALIA. 
(Exciupine Worxrc PROPRIETORS.) 



































Month. | 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
MALEs. 
' 
July .. ay -- | 387,693 ; 518,734 | 602,188 | 627,384 | 584,355 
August as ts 389,979 | 519,122 606,142 | 628,814 622,254 
September i oe 391,576 511,909 608,934 629,426 | 647,097 
October a sie 393,077 | 505,753 608,651 | 629,671 | 652,632 
November ss - 395,192 | 503,296, 608,531 632,557 655,266 
December des a 394,438 489,040 ' 608,135 631,782 655.475 
\ i 
January Se 5 385,742 | 513,396 } 608,046 632,979 658,251 
February is is 392,056 | 533,761 609,111 637,181 664,716 
March .. os Pies 395,146 543,347 | 610,476 641,432 669,505 
April .. + -- | 391,005 | 547,253 | 619,963 | 640,693 | 669,558 
May .. ae as 393,609 553,980 | 622,665 644,806 674,432 
June .. ar oe 390.973 | 558,428 625,019 | 646,383 677,682 
————_— 
FEMALES. 
July .. oe ee 147,282 | 204,705 200,857 200,489 | 195,017 
August i ee 149,294 204,150 | 201,697 | 210,574 211,520 
September ed xe 151,159 199,33E ; 203,009 , 212,656 219,868 
October ih 2 152,473 193,587 204,329 214,062 222,681 
November aa a 152,806 191.689 204,931 215,239. 225,064 
December ve e 151,165 183,899 203,568 214,158 223,895 
January ane ae 141,853 184,810 200,980 211,131 223,214 
February Se ws 151,883, 188,632 205,741 215,994 228,233 
March .. te oe 154,854 192,699 208,250 218,429 231,239 
April .. Ne a 152,614 192,084 208,488 218,007 230,355 
May .. oe ae 150,693 192,215 207,385 218,705 231,346 
June .. ae Bs 148,601 192,137 208,041 219,652 231,207 
PERSONS. 
July .. -» | 534,975 | 723.439 | 803,045 | 836,873 | 779,372 
August . «+ | 539273 | 723,272 | 807,839 | 339,388 | 833,774 
September ai ate 542,735 711,240 811,943 842,082 866,965 
October Se wis 546,450 | 699,340 812,980 843,733 875,313 
November fa a 547,998 694,985 813,462 847,796 880,330 
December oa a 545,603 672,939 811,703 845,940 879,370 
January or bie 527,595 698,206 809,026 844,110 881,465 
February - a 543,939 | 722,303 | 814,852 | 853,175 | 892,049 
March .. ea at 550,000 736,046 818,726 859,861 900,744 
April .. bs ee 343,619 739,337 828,451 858,700 899,913 
May .. . - 544,302 | 746,195 | 830,050 | 863,511 | 905,778 











June .. ee i 539,574 750,505 833,060 866,035 908,889 
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6. Distribution of Employees According to Age.—(i) States, 
statistics of employment in factories, decided upon at the Conference of Australian 
Statisticians held in 1945, permits of a distribution of employees (excluding working 
proprietors) into seven age-groups from 1945-46 onwards, instead of three as in previous 
years. The particulars are collected as at June. 
group in June, 195° are given below :— 
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The extension of 


The numbers employed in each age- 


FACTORIES : DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO AGE, JUNE, 1950. 
(ExcLtupine WorkING PROPRIETORS.) 






























































Age Groups. N.S.W. Vic. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust. 
MA.zEs. 
Under 16 yeara 2,088 2,670 1,495 724 716 119 7,812 
16 years .. 4,211 2,910 1,414 863 800 325 | 10,523 
TJ 45 es 5,156 3,254 1,559 1,020 gol 356 | 12,246 
1 ,, 55715 | 3,509} 1,617] 1,045 832 424 | 13,142 
19 5,938 | 3,575 | 1,599 | 1,060 795 424 | 13,361 
20 ee -. | 6,263 | 3,865 | 1,530] 1,144 813 429 | 14,044 
21 ,, andover .. | 252,500 | 188,788 | 62,832 | 58,072 | 28,074 ; 16,288 | 606,554 
Total ++ | 281,871 | 208,571 } 72,046 | 63,928 | 32,901 | 18,365 | 677,682 
FEMALES, 
Under 16 years... 1,584 2,181 1,140 716 362 72 6,055 
16 years .. ++ | 35143 | 2,556 949 603 531 178 | 7,960 
: ar rer oe 3,892 2,950 972 686 526 251 9,277 
18 4 4,675 | 3,200 934 729! = 579 292 | 10,409 
19 5) + 45754 35254 971 709 545 272 | 10,496 
20 4. oe 4,607 3,133 844 615 451 229 9,879 
21 ,, andover .. | 77,175 | 70,597 | 10,525 | 11,358 | 4,170 | 3,306 | 177,131 
Total 99,830 | 87,871 | 16,335 | 15,407 | 7,164 | 4,600 | 231,207 
PERSONS. 
Under 16 years 3,672 4,851 2,635 1,440 1,078 I9gI | 13.867. 
16 years .. 7,354} 5,466] 2,363 | 1,466} 1,331 503 | 18,483 
17 5 9,048 | 6,204 | 2,531 | 1,706 | 1,427 607 | 21,523 
18 ,, 10,390 6,709 2,551 1,774 I,41I 716 | 23,551 
19 45 10,692 6,829 2,570 1,760 1,310 696 | 23,857 
20 4, ee 10,870 | 6,998 | 2,374 | 1,759 | 1,264 658 | 23,923 
21 ,, andover .. | 329,675 | 259,385 | 73.357 | 69,430 | 32,244 | 19,594 | 783,685 
Total 381,701 | 296,442 | 88,381 | 79,335 | 49,065 | 22,965 | 908,889 





(ii) Australia. 








As comparative details based on the new age grouping are not 


available for the years prior to 1945-46, the following table shows the age distribution in 
sexes for Australia in June, 1939 and 1946 to 1950 on the old basis. 
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FACTORIES :, DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO AGE, AUSTRALIA’ 
(ExcLuDING WorKING PROPRIETORS.) 





















































Under 16 Years. 16 and ner 2t | ax Years and over. Total. 
In June— 
No. Per Cent, No. Per Cent. No. Per Cent. No. Per. Cent. 
Maes. 
1939 -. | 16,109 4-12 | 76,418 | 19.55 | 298,446 | 76.33 | 390,973 | 100 
1946 ae 9,016 1.61 | 69,413 12.43 | 470,999 | 85.96 | 558,428 100 
1947 hice 7,998 1.35 } 71,194 12.00 | 514,010 | 86.65 | 593,202 100 
1948 = 75734 T.24 | 68,818 tr.or | 548,467 | 87.75 | 625,019 100 
1949 des 7,791 1.20 | 66,035 10.22 |572,557 | 88.58 | 646,383 roo 
1950 ng 7,812 I.15 | 63,316 9.34 | 606,554 | 89.51 | 677,682 100 
FEMALES. 
1939 «+ | 15,497 10.43 | 56,273 37.87 | 76,831 51.70 | 148,601 100 
1946 sa 7,881 4-10 } 53,018 27-59 | 131,238 | 68.31 | 192,137 100 
1947 He 7,401 3.70 | 52,805 | 26.42 | 130,687 | 69.88 | 199,893 100 
1948 a 6,549: 3-15 | 52,201 25.09 | 149,291 71.76 | 208,041 roo 
1949 ee 6,326 | 2.88 | 51,562 23.47 | 161,764 | 73.65 | 219,052 100 
1950 oa 6,055 | 2.62 | 48,021 20.77 '177,131 79.61 | 23t,207 Tov 
PERSONS. 
1939 +» | 31,606 5.86 { 132,691 24-59 (3759277. 69.55 | 539,574 100 
1946 -. | 16,897 2.25 | 122,431 16.31 | 611,237 | 81.44 | 750,565 100 
1947 -» | 15,399 1.94 | 123,999 15.64 | 653,697 | 82.42 | 793,095 100 
1948 ». | 14,283 1.71 | 121,019 | 14.53 | 697,758 ,; 83.76 | 833,060 100 
1949 -. | 4,297 1.63 | 117,597 13-58 | 734.321 : 84.79 | 866,035 100 
1950 .. | 13,867; 1.53 | IT1,337 12.25 | 783,685 | 86.22 | 908,889 | 100 


§ 6. Sex Distribution in Factories. 


1. Distribution According to Sex of Persons Employed.—(i) General. In New South 
Wales the ratio of the number of females engaged in factories to the number of males 
during 1886 was about one to seven; in 1891 one to six; in 1903 it became about one 
to four; and in 1949-50 was one to three. In Victoria the ratio of females to 
males during the year 1886 was about one to five. Five years later (1891) it was somewhat 
less, but in 1896 had increased to about one to three, and in 1949-50 was about two to five, 
For Australia as a whole the ratio of females employed in factories was highest in 1943-44 
at about two females to five males but by 1949-50 the ratio had declined to the level of 
one female to three males. 

(ii) Average Number of Males and Females Employed. The following table shows the 
average number of males and females employed in factories in each State for 1938-39 and 
the five years 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— ; 


FACTORIES : MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED. 



































State. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948~49. | 1949-50. 
MALzEs. 

New South Wales .. | 167,172 | 227,454 | 255,733 | 272,600 | 282,312 | 284,055 

Victoria... .. | 136,218 | 178,951 | 188,758 | 199,003 | 205,184 | 216,198 

Queensland. . ++ | 43,941 53,587 | 59309 | 63,526] 68,385 | 72,948 

South Australia = 35,406 49,523 56,739 59,071 61,005 63,294 

Western Australia .. 18,704 24,268 27,575 29,517 31,682 33,711 

Tasmania .. ae LI,I50 15,105 16,186 17.208 18,508 19,302 

Australia «- | 412,591 548,888 | 604,300 | 640,925 | 670,076 | 689,508 

° FEMaLEs. 

New South Wales .. 61,609 83,416 87,386 90,765 96,068 98,330 

Victoria... es 65,613 775298 76,999 79,268 83,822 87,278 
Queensland.. at 10,169 11,873 12,290 13,228 14,560 16,015 © 

South Australia Bs 7,965 13,665 13,972 14,275 14,940 15,304 

Western Australia .. 4,507 5,988 6,231 6,450 6,672 7,022 

Tasmania .. a6 2,652 4,130 3,751 3,965 4,094 45204 

Australia .. | 152,515 | 196,370 | 200,629 | 207,951 | 220,156 | 228,153 


Sex DistripuTION IN FACTORIES. . 1I0I 


2. Rate of Variation for each Sex.—The percentages of increase or decrease on the 
average numbers of males and females employed in the preceding year are shown below 
for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


ANNUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASES OF MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED. 






































State. | 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 3949-50. 
i 
Mates. 

New South Wales... 1.69 | 1.65 12.43 | 6.60 | 3.56 6.17 
Victoria... 2 0.04 2.60 5.48 1 5-43 4.61 3.85 
Queensland. . Si 3.79 | 4.09; 10.68 | 7-11 | 7.65 6.67 
South Australia 4 =2 3° | 0.95 4.57 4.11 3.27 3.95 
Western Australia .. —0.3 8.32 = 63 7-04 7.33 6.40 
Tasmania .. “s a im 2.37 7.16 6.31 7-55 4-29 
Total | 0.98 r 2.42 | 10.10 | 6.06 4.55 2.90 

FEMALES. 
New South Wales... 1.88 | — 8.24 4.76 3.87 5.84 2.35 
Victoria... me —0.03 | — 7.11 ~—0.39 2.95 5-75 4.32 
Queensland.. ee 3.96) — 6.16 3-51 7.63 10.07 9.99 
South Australia ie 1.98 | —16.76 2.25 2.17 4.66 2.44 
Western Australia .. 3.06 | —11.18 4.06 3.51 3-44 5-25 
Tasmania .. 5cca 6.51 | —13.14 ~—9.18 5.71 3.25 2.72 
Total] rs 1.30 | — 8.53 2.17 3.65 5.87 3.63 





NoTs.—The minus sign (—) indicates decrease. 


3. Masculinity of Persons Employed in Factories.—The extent to which females are 
employed in the factories of Australia may perhaps be more clearly shown by giving the 
masculinity of persons employed in each State. The following table shows particulars 
for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


FACTORIES : MASCULINITY(a) OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 

















Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’tand. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
1938-39 .. Pe 271 208 | 432 445 | 415 420 271 
1945-46 .. ae 273 232 | 451 362 | 405 366 280 
1946~47 .. +s | 293 245 | 483 406 | 443 j 432 301 
1947-48 .. .- 300 251 480 414 458 | 434 308 
1948-49 .. vs 294 248 47° 408 475 | 452 304 
1949-50 .. ie 289 248 455 414 480 | 459 302 








(a) Number of males per 100 females. 


For a number of years prior to 1926-27 there were on the average 300 males employed 
in factories for every roo females, but in that year the proportion of males began to 
fall with the increasing activity in the clothing and textile industries, in which the number 
of females to males is relatively high. As these trades were not so seriously affected 
by the depression as the heavier industries, the proportion of males continued to fall, 
until in 1932~33 there were only 239 males employed to every 100 females. With the 
recovery of employment in the heavier industries subsequent to that year, the proportion 
of males per 100 females had increased to 271 in 1937-38 and 1938-39. 

The decrease in masculinity from 1938-39 to 1943-44 resulted from the enlistment 
of men in the armed services and the expansion of industry caused by the war. In many 
industries the younger men were released for service in the defence forces and large 
numbers of women were absorbed as an adjustment to the industrial effort of Australia. 
Following the cessation of hostilities in 1945 and the return of servicemen to civilian 
life, the number of females employed in factories declined and masculinity increased. 
In 1949-50 there were 302 males per 100 females employed in factories, compared with 


271 in 1938-39. 
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4. Employment of Females in Particular Industries—({i) General. The greater 
number of females in manufacturing industries are employed in four classes, namely :-— 
IV., Industrial Metals, Machines, etc.; VI., Textiles; VIIJ., Clothing; and IX., Food, 
Drink and Tobacco. In 1949-50 these industries accounted for 80.63 per cent. of alt 
females in factories. In two classes only did the number of females exceed the number 
of males, namely, in Class VI., Textiles, where there were 118 females to every 100 males 
and in Class VIII., Clothing, with 246 females per 100 males. The following tables 
show the average number of males and females employed in each of these classes. 


in 1949-50 :— 
MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED IN PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES, 1949-50. 



































Class. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q'land. ) 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Aust. 
MaAtgEs. 
IV. Industrial Metals, etc. «. | 147,634 | 88,669 | 27,350 | 33,960 | 13,808 6,586 | 312,007 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods 
(not Dress) «. | 10,460 | 15,721 748 1,387 395 1,323 | 30,034 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) So 13,179 | 14,655 2,499 2,118 1,493 367 34,311 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. | 27,675 | 27,991 | 19,376 8,061 4,800 3,172 91,075 
‘All Other Classes .. «- | 91,107 | 69,162 } 22,975 | 17,768 | 13,215 7,854 ] 222,081 
Total <e .. | 284,055 |216,198 | 72,948 | 63,294 | 33,711 | 19,302 | 689,508 
FEMALES. 

IV. Industrial Metals, etc. 16,353 | 10,183 1,374 3,467 610 319 32,306 

VI. TE Dee Textile Goods ¢ es : | P 
not Dress +e | 12,9 18,543 1 1,137 | 1,152 361 | 1,333 | 35.494 
VIII. Clothing (except knitted) an 34,884 33,478 6,910 5,140 | 39404 630 84,446 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco |. 12,304 | 10,564 3.456 |, 2,730 | 1,404 1,250 31,708 
‘All Other Classes .. «. | 21,821 | 14,510 3,138 2,815 | 1,243" 672 44,199: 
Total te «. | 98,330 | 87,278 16,015 | 15,304 7,022 4,204 | 228,153 





(ii) Females Employed in Clothing Manufacture. The employment of females in the 
several industries of Class VIII., Clothing—in which class the largest number of females is 
employed—and the relation of their number to that of the males so employed are shown. 
in the following table :— 


FEMALES EMPLOYED IN CLOTHING INDUSTRIES, 1949-50. 


























New South Wales. Victoria. Other States. 
Industry. Femi | Feml- Femi- 
Males. | Females.| ninity. ' Males. | Females.| ninity. | Males. | Females.) ninity. 
(a) |. (a) _ | (a) 
4 
Tailoring and Ready- | | 
made Clothing .. | 3,383 | 15,577 460 | 3,141 7,501 239 | 1,895 . 5,753 304 
Waterproof and Oil- ! i : 
skin Clothing .. 99 549 555 119 372 313 16, 108 675 
Dressmaking, Hem- : | 
stitching a 177 2,536 1,433 ‘ 1,496 | 10,675 714 202° 3,813 1,888 
Millinery .. 22t 1,426 645 217 975 449 43. 603 1,402 
Shirts, Collara and : 
Underclothing as 622 4,756 765 580 4;:277 | 737 185, 2,125 1,149 
Foundation Gar- : | 
ments . 127: 1,527 1,202 ; 186 1,020 548 24 ' 202 842 
Handkerchiefs, Ties | : | : * : 
and Scarves... 147 | 821 559 82 441 538 3° 2 67 
Hats and Caps... 664 636 96 | 445 291 65 29 ! 138 476 
Gloves .. hes 106 : 331 312 110 413 375 36 | 149 414 
Boots and Shoes _.. {| 3,788: 3,991 105 | 5,645 5,684 | IOI | 2,181 1,821 83 
Boot and Shoe Re- i 1 
pairing 1,413 - 85 6 705 30 4 720 36 5 
Boot and Shoe Ac- . ! 
cessories 230 242 105 251 260 104 24. 2 8 
Umbrellas and Walk- ; 
Sticks , 44 j go 205 22 52 236 24 55 229 
Dyeworks and Clean- : | 
ing (including Re- | 
novating and | 
Pepatting) es | 2,105 2,012 96 | 1,592 1,283 81} 1,095 1,277 117 
Oth a6 53 305 575 64 204 319 ae we 2% 
Total «+ 113,179 | 34,884 265 | 14,655 | 33,478 228 | 6,477 | 16,084 248 




















(a) Number of females per roo males. 
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§ 7. Child Labour in Factories. 


1. Conditions of Child Labour.—The employment of young persons in factories in 
the States is regulated by Acts of Parliament, as is the case with the employment of 
female labour. The object of the restrictions imposed is to ensure, amongst other things, 
that a proper period shall be devoted to primary education, and that the early years 
of Jabour shal! not exhaust the worker before the attainment of full growth. 

2. Number of Children Employed, 1939 and 1946 to 1950.—In the returns for the 
various States, the term “child” denotes any person under sixteen years of age. The 
decline in the number of children employed from the peak of 33,553 reached in June, 
1940 to 13,867 in June, 1950, which is most marked in all States excepting Western Aus- 
tralia, was probably caused by several factors, including (i) the raising of the school 
leaving age in New South Wales and Tasmania, (ii) fewer children available for employ- 
ment owing to the decline in the birth rate which occurred about 1929, and (iii) the high 
level of employment which enabled parents to keep their children at school beyond the 
statutory leaving age. 

The following table shows the number of children of each sex employed in 
manufacturing industries in June of the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950. 


FACTORIES : CHILDREN EMPLOYED, JUNE. 


——— 















































State. 1939. | 1946, | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. 
Mass. 
i 
New South ‘ete te 59759 | 2,451 2,186 2,125 | 2,115 | 2,088 
Victoria... ‘ de 6,167 3,449 2,929 2,743 2,806 2,670 
Queensland .. os 1,790 | 1,237 | 1,236 1,265 | 1,336] 1,495 
Routh Australia .. as 1,296 829 788 732 722 724 
Western Australia .3 795 739 673 704 665 716 
Tasmavia os 2S 392 311 186 165 147 TI9 
Australia .. -. | 16,109 9,016 7,998 75734 | 75791 7,812 
| 
FEMALES, 
New South Wales ae 7,084 , 2,265 2,094 | 1,831 1,736 1,584 
Victoria. . . £2 5,005 ' 3,007 2,810 2,504 2,354 2,181 
Queensland ee «. | + 1,334 | 1,020 998 955 1,068 1,140 
South Australia .. - 1,053 | 885 884 722 683 716 
Western Australia ne 521 | 478 454 357 390 362 
Tasmania oe oie 500 226 161 120 95 72 
| 
: as 
Australia .. -- | 155497 | 7,881 | 7,401 6,549 | 6,326 6,055 
Tora.. 
New South Wales .. | 12,843 4,716 4,280 3,956 3,851 3,672 
Victoria. . 7 «- | 11,172 6,456 55739 51307 5,169 4,851 
Queensland — ote 3,124 | 2,257 2,234 2,220 2,404 2,635 
South Australia .. oi 2,349 1,714 1,672 1,454 1,405 1,440 
Western Australia os 1,226 1,217 3,127 1,061 1,055 1,078 
Tasmania Bs sf 892 537 347 285 242 IQI 
Australis .. -» | 31,606 | 16,897 | 15,399 14,283 | 14,117 | 13,867 








3. Proportion of Children Employed to Total Employees.—The following table shows 
. the proportion of children to total employees (excluding working proprietors) employed in 
factories in the various States in June of each of the six years 1939 and 1946 to 1950. In 
1950 the proportion was highest in Queensland and lowest in Tasmania. 
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PROPORTION OF CHILDREN EMPLOYED TO TOTAL EMPLOYEES, JUNE. 
(Per cent.) 


(ExoLttupiIne Worgine Proprietors.) 











State. 1939. 1946. | 1947. 1948. 1949. | 1950, 
i 

New South Wales a 5.85 1.48 | 1.26 1.11 1.06 0.96 

Victoria. . oe 5.81 2.53 2.20 1.95 1.82 1.64 

Queensland Sa 23 6.01 3.63 3.14 2.88 2.91 2.98 

South Australia .. .. | 5.78 2.64 | 2.41 2.01 1.87 1.82 

Western Australia a 5.61 3.99 3.40 3.04 2.85 2.69 

Tasmania ae a 6.78 2.97 | 1.75 1.35 1.08 0.83 
{ aos = 

Australia .. es 5.86 2.25 1.94 1.71 1.63 1.53 











4. Industries Employing Child Labour.—The distribution of children employed in 
factories in June, 1950, and the proportion of children employed to total employees is 
given in the following table according to the class of industry :— 


FACTORIES : CHILDREN EMPLOYED, BY CLASSES, JUNE, 1950. 























2 | 
Proportion of 
Children Employed. | Total Employees. oe Buploye ed 
(a) © Total ih loyees, 
Class of Industry. 
Males. “Mates. | Females Females, | Males. | Females, | Males. | Femates. Females. 
I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous f | % 6 % 
Mine and Quarry Products. . 126 | 7 16,043 605 } os 1.16 
Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. .. 99 | 20 18,300 1,516 0.54 1.32 
TY. Chemicais, Dyes, Explosives, ' | 
Painta, Oils and Grease I51I | 139 26,623 8,633 0.56 ! 1.61 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines. i 
Conveyances 3,329 541 | 316,260 34,922 1.05 | 1.55 
Vv. Precmus Metals, Jewellery and i 
98 39 5,003 1,136 1.96 | 3-43 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not 
Dress)... 540 | 993 29,690 | 36,654 1.82 | ' 2.71 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Clothing € 
or Footwear) 108 57 12,201 3,964 oO. 89° 1.44 
VII. Clothing (except Knitted) t 457 2,988 29,422 84,030 1.55 3.56 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco a6 856 568 85,410 30,378 1.00 | 1,87 
X. Woodworking and . Basketware 567 54 47,587 2,085 1.19 2.59 
XI. Furniture ef Wood. Bedding, cte. 585 72 16,845 3,189 3-47 | 2,26 
XII. Paper, eee et. Hes. I 
Bookbinding, etc. ae 651 385 37,945 14,332 1.72 2.69 
XIIT. Rubber i sie 50 22 10,149 2,808 0.49 0.78 
XIV. Musical Instruments se 30 7 1,152 395 2.60 1.77 
XV. Miscellaneous Products wa 145 161 11,616 6,458 1.25 | 2.49 
‘ 
Total, Classes I. to XV. 7:792 6,053 | 664,246 | 231,105 Tet?’ 2.62 
I 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power.. ie 20! 2 13,436 1oz | O.15 i 1.96 
Grand Total .. 3h 7,812 6,055 | 677,682 | 231,207 1.15 i 2,62 











(a) Excludes working proprietors, 


5. Apprenticeship.—In all the States, acts are in force for the regulation of the age 
at which children may be employed in gainful occupations. Legislative provision is also 
made for the regulation of apprenticeship under the various State Factories Acts or 
Arbitration Acts. These acts, while laying down general principles, leave to the wages 
tribunals the actual determination of the conditions under which apprentices may be 
employed. 


SALARIES AND WaGrEs Pap AND VALUE OF PRODUCTION. IIO5 


§ 8. Salaries and Wages Paid and Value of Production. 


Note.—In all tables relating to salaries and wages paid in factories the amounts drawn 
by working proprietors are excluded. 

1. General.—The importance of the manufacturing industries of Australia is indicated 
by the fact that the total value of the output for 1949-50 was £1,645,411,497, of which 
amount £929,094,287 represented the value of the materials used, including containers, 
etc., tools replaced and repairs to plant and buildings, and £54,829,516 the value of the 
power, fuel and light used. The difference between the sum of the last two amounts and 
the value of the output, namely £661,487,694, represents the value of production as defined 
by the Conference of Statisticians at Sydney in 1925, ie. “the value of consumable 
commodities produced during the year, deducting, so far as possible, the value of goods 
consumed in process of production.” The total amount of salaries and wages paid in 
factories in 1949~50 was £385,895,806. This figure, which excludes amounts drawn by 
working proprietors, was the highest ever recorded and shows an increase of £46,608,646 
or 13.74 per cent. on that for the previous year. 

z. Salaries and Wages Paid.—(i) In Classes of Industry, 1949-50. The amounts of 
salaries and wages paid in the various classes of industry in each State are shown in the 

beam table :— 


FACTORIES : SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, 1949-50, 
( £2) 


- | N.S.W. | victoria, | Q’land. ls. Aust. | W. Aeabsl Tas. | australia. 
4 











I. Treatment of Non- 
Mmetailiferous Mine 
mie Quarry Pro- ! 
duc’ 3,292,038 2,268,181 669,912} 623,975] 504,617] 289,937) 7,648,660 

II. Bricks Pottery, Glass, ' : 

4,719,548! 2,078,446 407,043) 789,918] 441,663, 103,144} 8,539,762 

III. Checlcats, “Dyes, Ex- , 
plosives, Paints, Oils i : 
and Grease «+ | 7:430,820. 5,579,241 567,100] 1,543,094| 699,352| 157,614] 15,977,221 
Tadustrial Metals, | 

Machines, Convey- ' z 

anees.. -+ | 73,199,738:46,362,904 11,811,503'17,506,333] 5,643,427! 3,092,2131157,616,118 

¥. Precious Metals, 
Jewellery and Plate 834,565 

VI. Textiles and Textile | 

Goods (not Dress) 8,595,682'13,126,177 578,969} 1,008,217} 247,588] 1,016,817] 24,573,450 
VIJ. Skins and Leather (not ‘ 
Ci ning or Foot- 


ar) 
VII. oiothing (except Knit- 


OMOLSIA 40 ANVUAIT 3Ly 


2 


1,540,756 99,6t2! 128,451] -79,268| 8,713] | 2,691,365 





2,790,376, 2,652,887. 589,946) 700,464] 306,632! 235,991] 7,276,296 


14,633,252}16,100,274 2,495,102| 2,043,042] 1,258,228] 283,033) 36,812,931 


Lx. Food Drink and 








Tobacco -. | 16,243,937/17,033,536 9,804,429) 4,336,633] 2,456,861] 1,673,421] 51,548,817 
XK. Woodworking and H 
Basketware 75276,623) 5,532,320! 3,676,897| 1,527,216] 1,538,775| 1,158,580) 20,709,311 
XI. Furniture of Wood, 
Bedding, ete. : 3,081,782) 2,182,019! 1,019,030) 709,373} 466,861] 215,212] 7,674,277 
XII. Paper, Stationery, ' 
Printing, Book- { 
riers etc. .. | 10,219,602; 7,860,467 1,792,187| 1,409,298} 849,716) 1,196,894] 23,328,164 
ANTI. Rubbe 3,043,099] 2,477,625' 335,858] 237,903] ~ 49,260] 40,986] 6,184,731 
XIV. Mucieal Instruments 425,752 80,203 12,476! 18,452 5,656 A 542,539 
XV. Miscellaneous  Pro- 
ducts .. 55 3,376,145] 3,221,052 171,698] 311,310] 121,696 77,074) 7,278,975 
Total, Classes I. to XV.|159,162,959 128095088 34,031,762 32,893,579|1 4,669,600 9,549,629|378,402,617 
er a fe es, 
XVI. i 





Heat, Light and 
Power .. te 





2,984,135] 2,159,606, 716,027) 913,150] 623,641} 96,630] 7,493,189 


Grand Total . 162,147,094)130254694 34:747,789 33,806,729/15,293,241| 9,646,2591385,895,806 





(ii) Totals and Averages, 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. The following statement 
shows the total amount of salaries and wages paid, and the average amount paid per 
employee in each State, for each of the years indicated. The average wage paid is not 
comparable with that shown in similar tables in issues of the Official Year Book prior 
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to No. 23, 1930, on account of the change in the method of computing the average number 
of hands employed, as explained earlier. The figures exclude working proprietors and the 
amounts drawn by them :— 


FACTORIES : TOTAL AND AVERAGE SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, 
(£.) a A 





Year. | Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W.Aust.| as. | Australia. 


1938-39] Totalamount paid.. ' 44,006,497 36,026,542 10,887,229] 8,169,350! 4,573,558| 2,479,886|106,743,062 
Average per employee 201.77 185.64! 210.78 195.57 207.90 188.31 196.32 
1945-46 Total amount paid. . | 87,647,460 70,499 214'18,011,966}16,769,768} 7,883,814] 5,006,511 |205,818,73§ 
Average per employee! 290.75 284.09! 285.00 292.71 273.01 269.85 285.197 
1946-47; Total amount paid.. (103,587,559 77,993,765 20,310,541 20,538,958] 9,105,010} 5,637,933}237,5 73,766 
Average per employee’ 312.12 303.8 2! 295.52 298.72 284.35 294.39 305.12 
1947-48] Total amount paid.. ‘125,345,878 93,802 788 24,163,216124,852,998]10,735,647| 6,865,3371285,765,264 
Average per employee 357-03 349-36 327.72 348.42 316.26 337-45 348.95 
1948~49} Total amount paid.. 146,535,642] 112410441 29,446,634129,510,207/12,927,830] 8,456,406|339,287,160 
Average per employee! 401.06 399.86 371.11 399.22 357.18 389.57 395.60 
1949-50] Total amount paid. . jee 1147,094)/130254694:34,747,789|33,806,729|15,293,241| 9,646,259 |385,895,806 








Average per employee 439-041 446.05! 408.671 442.051 397.131 428.30 430.59 


In comparing the figures in the preceding table, regard should be paid to the nature 
of certain industries which are carried on to a greater extent in some States than in 
others. In Victoria, for instance, there is a large number of hands employed in Clasa 
VIII., Clothing, comprising a relatively high percentage of women and children. The 
highest average wages per employee in 1949-50 were paid in Victoria, South Australia 
and New South Wales in that order. 

The average earnings per employee rose annually from 1938-39 to 1943-44 when a 
record high level of £291 was attained as a result of war-time conditions. In 1944-45 the 
average dropped to £285 and remained at this level in 1945-46. From 1945-46 average 
earnings rose each year and in 1949-50 reached a new record level of over £436. 

(iti) Harnings of Males and Females, 1949-50. The following table shows the 
amount of salaries and wages paid to males and females in each class of industry in each 
State during the year 1949-50 :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES: MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 1949-50. 
( £.) 


Clase of Industry. | N8.W, | Victoria | Q’land. |. Aust. 
I 





W. Aust.| Tas, | Avstatia 











Mauxs. 


1. Treatment of Non- \ { 
metalliferous Mine | 
ote Quarry Pro- | 1 8 
ucts 3,227,836] 2,217,884] 655,269, 611,413] 496,752) 286,596 7,495,750 
Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass : : , cei : 


ete. 
ui, Chemicals, Dyes, Ex: 
er ad Paints, Oils, } 8 - | ag 
and Grease -- | 6,236,460) 4,781,234! 498,821; 1,395,122] 658,490) 150,061) 13,720,1 
IV. Industrial Metals, | : , d 
Machines, Convey- : , A : | ; 
ances... 68,663,695|/43,309,368]/11,477,682 16,548, 704:5,503,136|3,013,385!148,515,970 
y. Precio Meta, | > » 2477, ‘ 3 2 p By 
ewellery and Plate ; = 715,392{ 1,373,326] 93,53 
Vi. Textiles and an ; 
oods (no Tess 5,065,632} 7,809,906] 312,110) 
VII. Skins and Leather (not; ~” : 
oo. or Foot- 1 ; § é 
wear 2,229,275] 2,307,679] 541,543' 632,422) 277,702} 230,873 219,494 
VITl. ae (except Knit- ccc - i - t nee 3 
21,064} 6,445,348, 868,203, 805,241; 472,111] 135,231) 14,147,719) 
1X. Food, Drink and| ”* oe ws , . i : 








4,518,800] 1,975,767] 399,336] 762,508) 429,296, 101,914 8,187,6ar 
t 


123,073, 76,884} 8,519, 2,390,730 
660,241| 160,353} 612,499! 14,620,741 





Tobacco «+ | 12,937,817/13,984,505 8,998,923 3,666,789|2,133,149|1,351,891! 43,073,074 
X. Woodworking and | 

Basketware 7,070,591) 5,381,288] 3,583,673 1,480,434]1,529,869]1,145,273] 20,191,128 
XI. Furniture of Wood, | | 

Bedding, etc. .. | 2,672,996! 1,965,399 949,067 629,064| 438,925] 203,865) 6,859,316 


XII. Paper, Stationery, 
Printing, Book- | 
binding, ete. eed 

XII. Rubber... 

XIV. Musical Instruments | 

XV. Miscellaneous Pro- : 
ducts .. 2,634,406} 2,463,723] 140,984, 253,324) 99,672} 63,641] 5,655,750 

Total, Classes I. to XV. 132,907,669|102982 388|30,234,131 28,996,757|13070975/8,442,005/316,6034,525 

XVI. Heat, Light and Power 2,967,432! 2,153,099 713,723| gro, 6351 620,720} 94,890| 7,460,498 


Grand Total +. 1235, 875,101|105135487 30,947,853.29,907,392'13691695|8,537,495|324,095,023 





) 
3,456,508" 1,194,638] 741,993|1,100,093| 19,648,613 
246,000, 215,647} 46,987 38,764) 5:4 42,728 

12,476! 18,137] 5,656] .. 466,224 





8,460,671) 6,694,710) 1 
2,701,024] 2,194,306 
352,010, 773945 
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SALARIES AND WAGES: MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 



































1949~50—continued. 
(£.) 
i t ‘ 7 
Class of Industry.  N.S.W, . Victoria.: Q'land. ; 3. Aust. 'W. Aust.! Tas. . Australia. 
‘ ' 
FEMALEs, 
I. Treatment of Non- 
metalliferous Mine 
and Quarry Pro- k ' 
ducts j 64,202 50,297, 14,643 12,562 7,865 3,341) 152,910 
If. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, 
ete. | 200,748} 102,679 7:707| 27,410 12,367 1,230 352,148 
TI. Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- : 
tosives, Paints, | 
ils and Grease .. ! 1,194,360/ 798,007 68,279) 147,972 40,862 7,553| 2,257,033 
IV. Industria? Metals, 
Machines, Convey- 
ances -« | 4,536,043] 3,053,536] 333,821] 957,629] 140,291] 78,828) 9,100,148 
VY. Precious Metals, 
Jewellery and Plate 119,173} 167,430) 6,076 55378 2,384 194 300,635 
VI. Textiles and Textile 
Goods (not Dress) ; 3,530,050] 5,316,271| 266,859/ 347,976 87,235} 404,318] 9,952,709 
VII. Skins and Leather (not: 
° Clothing or Foot- ; 
wear) . 561,101; 345,208 48,403 68,042 28,930] 5,118] 1,056,802 
VIII. wlotiag (except Knit- ; j 
ted) { 9,212,188] 9,654,926] 1,626,899| 1,237,801; 786,117! 147,802} 22,665,733 
IX. Food, Drink and : 
‘Tobacco +s | 3,306,120) 3,049,031! 805,506} 669,844) 323,712/ 321,530, 8,475,743 
X. Woodworking and ; 
Basket ware 206,032! 150,032 93,224! 46,682 8,906] 13,307 518,183 
XI. Furniture of Wood, ‘ 
eee ete. ot 408,786} 216,620 69,963 80,309 27,936 11,347! 814,961 
XII. Pa Stationery, 
inting, Book- , { 
binding, etc. «+ ! 1,758,932] 3,165,757 335,679 214,660| 107,723} 96,801| 3,679,551 
XIII, Rubber... ue 342,075] - 283,319 89,858 22,256 2,273 2,222 742,003 
XIV. Musical Instruments | 73,742 2,258 ote 315 aa o 76,315 
XV. Miscellaneous = Pro- | H 
ducts + __741)739)__ 757,329|___ 30734) 57,986 22,024] 13,433] 1,623,225 
Total, Classes T. to XV.:26,255,290]25,112,700] 3,797,631! 3,896,822] 1,598,625 |z,107,024| 61,768,092 
XVI. Heat, Light and! 
Power .. we 16,703 6,507 2,305 2,515 2,921 1,740 32,691 
Total 1,601,546|1,108,764] 61,800,783 


'26,271,993)25,119,207| 3,799,936 3,899,337 








(iv) Total and Average Earnings of Males and Females, 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 


1949-50. 
TOTAL AND AVERAGE SALARIES AND WAGES : 


Particulars for these years are given in the table hereunder :— 


MALES AND FEMALES. 












































Particulars. | N.8.W. | victor. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W.Aust./ Tas. Australia. 
Mates. 
! laugh 

1938-39. Amount paid £ 138,272.867|29,005,746) 9,920,001, 7,487,828 4,128,824! 2,234,413] 91,048,679 
Proportion of total % 85.80 80.51 or.12 gr. 66) 90.28 90.1 85.30 

Average per employee £ 239.24 224.47, 238.59 220. -95, 235.49| 212.09 231.84 
1945-46. Amount paid £ 173,380,046 56,772,773 16,177,606 14,654,833) 7,037,530 4,353,562]172,376,050 
Proportion of total % 83.72 80.53 89.82 87.39 89.27 86.96 83.75 

Average per employee £ 338.34 330.86, 314.56) 305.70! 306.74| 30%.35 326.99 
1946-47. Amount paid 87,122,808 -63,035,226)18,279.996 18,194,115,8,148,191}4,991,493!/199,771,829 
Proportion of total % 84.13 80.82 90.00] 88.58 89.49} 88.53 84.23 

Average per employee £ 355.02 349.29 322.54! 331.32} 315.15 323.62 345.18 

1947-48. Amount paid £ |106,027,823176,312,216{21,658,839 22,035,219!9,629,341/6,068, 411 241,731,849 
Proportion of total % $4.58 81.35' 89.64: .66° 89.70 88.39 84.59 

Average per employee £ 405.77] 401.52! = 357.14) | 385.311 349-33] 369.89 394.24 
1948-49. Amount paid £ |123262747,90,764,923' 25330,646 26,139,989 11555461|7,503,261/285,557,027 
Proport‘on of total % | 84.12 80.74! 89.42 88.58 89.38: 88.73 84.16 

Average per arr. 1 455.88 457. 85! 405.20, 442.11] 390.29) 425.40] 446.20 

1949-50. Amount paid 135875101|105135487:30,947,853. 179»907,392 13691695|8,537,495.324,095,023 
Proportion of total of 83.80 80.71 89.06! 88.47 89.53 88.51 83.99 

Average per employee £ 499.33 510.86: 446.87| 487. 7| 433-40[ 465.44 492.23 

; 2 


2579.—84 
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TOTAL AND AVERAGE SALARIES AND WAGES: 


CuarTeR XXIV.—Manvuracrorine Inpustry. 


MALES AND FEMALES 


























—continued. 
Particulars. | N.B.W. | Victoria. | Qland. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.} Tas. Austratia, 
FEMALES. 

1938-39. Amount paid £j 6,334,630] 7,020,796{ 967.228 681,522) 444,734, 245,473) 15,694,383 
Proportion of total % 14.20) 19.49 8.88 8.34 9.72 9.90 14.70 

Avetage per employee £ 103.66) 108.25 96.00 86.44 99.58 93-19 103.92 

1945-46, Amount paid £ |14,267,414|13,726,441| 1,834,360] 2,225,235] 846,284) 652,949) 33,442,683 
Proportion of total % 16,28) 19.47 10.18 12.61 10.73} 13.04 16.25 

Average per employee 4 372.65 179.26 155.85, 156.05} 142.62; 159.02 171.88 

1946-47. Amount paid 16,464,751)14,958,539] 2,030.545| 2,344,843) 956,819] 646,440] 37,401,937 
Proportion of total o% 15.89] 19.18 10.06 Ir.42 10.51 11.47 15.77 

Avetage per employee 5 190.48 196.20 167.04 169.41] 155.20! 173.45 188.36 

1947-48. Amount paid 19,318,055/17,489,972} 2,504.377| 2,817,779}1,106,306, 796,926; 44,033,415 
Proportion of total o 15. 42| 18.65 10.36 11.34 10.30 1r.61 15.41 

Average per employee £ 215.16 222.98 191.38: 199.25] 173.38! 202.32 213.99 
1948-49. Amount paid £ |23,272,895/21,645,518| 3,115,988) 3,370,218|1,372,369 | 953,145 53,730,133 
Proportion of total % 15.88) 19.26) 10.58) II.42 10,62 II.27 15.84 

Average per employee £ 245.02 261.17 216.90 227.81| 208.35) 234-25 246.83 

1949-50. Amount paid £ |26,271,993|25,119,207| 3,799,936] 3,899,337|1,601,546 |1,108,764| 61,800,783 
Proportion of total % 16.20, 19.29 10.94 II.53 10.47 II.49 16,01 

Average per employee £ 270.27: 29g. 35! 240.93 257.30, 231.50] 265.32 274.12 














(v) Managers, Clerical Staff and Other Employees. 


A further analysis of salaries 


and wages paid is given in the following table for 1949-50 and shows the amounts paid to 
managers, clerical staff, etc., and those paid to other employees. 
amounts drawn by working proprietors are excluded in all cases :—~ 


SALARIES AND WAGES: MANAGERS, CLERICAL STAFF, ETC., AND OTHER 
EMPLOYEES, 1949-50. 


As previously mentioned, 















































( £.) 
Salaries and Wages Paid to— 
Managers, Clerical All Oth 
Class of Industry. Staff, Chemists, 2 All Employees. 
= Draftsmen, ete. Employees. 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females. ; Males. | Females. | Total. 
I. Treatment of Non- | ' H 
metalliferons Mino : 
nae Quarry Pro- , 1 | ; f 
ducts | 893,883, 119,002, 6,601,867, 33,908, 7,495,750] 152,910} 7,648,660 
I. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, uae 
655,988] 125,966, 7,531,633, 226,175| 8,187,621/ 352,141) 8,539,762 
II. Chanieale “Dyes, Ex- i 
losives, Painte, | 
ils and Grease .. {| 3,045,154! 680,243] 10,675,034) 1,576,790) 13,720,188) 2,257,033| 15,977,221 
IV. Industrial Metals, 
Machines, Convey- | | 
ances 20,070,504! 3,849,695|128,445,466| 5,250,453 |148,515,970) 9,100,148|157,616,118 
Vv. Precious Metals, 
Jewellery and Plate 2335477) 82,548! 2,157,253} 218,087] 2,390,730; 300,635} 2,691,365 
VI. Textiles and Textile | 
Goods (not Dress) | 1,873,781) 715,202] 12,746,960) 9,237,507| 14,620,741 9,952,709] 24,573,450 
VII. Skins and Leather (not 
Clothing or Foot- | 
wear). 727,596, 133,289, 5,491,898| 923,513| 6,219,494 1,056,802) 7,276,296 
VII. Clothing (except Knit- 
ted) ++ | 2,334,959] 1,026,972) 12,012,239|21,638,761| 14,147,198|22,665,733)] 36,812,931 
LX. Food, Drink and ‘ 
Tobacco -« | 6,346,616) 1,529,327] 36,726,458] 6,946,416] 43,073,074) 8,475,743] 51,548,817 
X. Woodworking ang 4 
Basketware 1,892,931| 331,321; 18,298,197} 186,862} 20,191,128] 518,183] 20,709,311 
XI. Furniture of Wood, ‘ 
Bedding, etc. .. 589,781} 177,389; 6,269,535} 637,572| 6,859,316, 814,961] 7,674,277 
XII. Paper, Stationery, 
Printing, Book- 
binding, etc. .« | 2,804,727] 920,876] 16,843,886} 2,758,675] 19,648,613! 3,679,551} 23,328,164 
XIII. Rubber... 800,582) 161,492] 4,642,146} 580,511] 5,442,728; 742,003} 6,184,731 
XIV. Musical Instruments 49,285, 17,143] 416,939; 59,172 466,224 76,315 542,539 
XV. Miscellaneous Pro- 
ducta .. 940,313] 285,842) 4,715,437} 1,337,383| 5,655,750) 1,623,225! 7,278,975 
Total, Classes I. to XV. 43,059,577}10,156,307|273,574,94815 1,011,785 1316,634,525 1/61, 768,0921378,402,617 
XVI. Heat, Light and 
Power .. Se 701,500; 27,793|__ 6,758,998 4,898} 7,460,498) 32,691} 7,493,189 
Grand Total «+ |43,761,077/10,184, 100] 280,333,94615 1,616,683 |324,095,023|61,800,783|385,895,806 
Average paid per employee 673.86; 288.22 472.35 271.50 492.23) 274.12, 436.59 





SALARIES AND WaceEs Palp AND VALUE OF PRODUCTION. I1I09 


3. Power, Fuel and Light Used.—{i) In Classes of Industry, 1949-50. The 
expenditure by factories on power, fuel and light, including the value of lubricants 
and water, is of considerable importance ; in 1949-50 it amounted to a new high level of 
£54,829,516, an increase of £8,767,694 as compared with the previous year and approxi- 
mately three and one half times the corresponding value in 1938-39. The following 

- table shows the value of power, fuel and light, etc., used in the different classes of industry 


in 1949-50 :-—~ 
FACTORIES : VALUE OF POWER, FUEL AND LIGHT USED (a), 1949-50. 

















is) 
Class of Industry. ' N.S.W, | Victoria. | Q’lana, ir Anst. [ Aust. Tas, Australia 
I. Treatment of Non- | 7 f 
metalliferous Mine | | | 
and Quarry Pro- ! | | 1 
ducts ! 773,943) 611,602! 227,072" 219,997| 175,666, 127,850; 2,136,130 


Il. Bricks Pottery, Glass, j 

etc. 1,750,926! 867,807 116,508! 271,164] 172,966 35,657! 3,215,028 
HI, Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- | 

plosives, Paints, Oils | 

and Grease ++ | 1,407,043) 954,319 102,030; 343,246, 187,854; 35,404! 3,029,896 
IV. Industrial Metals, ' 

Machines, Convey- | 

ances... .- | 8,546,246] 1,961,283! 546,460] 2,087,645! 324,850]  448,625/13,915,109 


’ 





V. Precious Metals, i 

Jewellery and Plate “42,715 56,292 4,662 10,893 4,644) 359! 119,565 
VI. Textiles and Textile | 

Goods (not Dress) | 6 


VIT. Skins and Leather 
{not Clothing or 
Footwear) ' 233,418} 313,370. 39,864! 

VIII. Clothing (except knit - 
ted) | 370,620} 445,679] 59,595: 

IX. Food, Drink and | 


i) 
i] 
§70,50% st. 28,390, 107,923} 19,708) 62,759) 1,518,166 
| 
| 
d 


102,941 40,929; 40,058) 770,580 
57,142} 35,110] _ 13,811] 981,957 


























Tobacco ++ | 25794:341{ 2,580,182! 1,407,716, 795,011; 493,269] 205,530] 8,276,049 
X. Woodworking and 1 
Basketware §16,082] 285,955 187,967| 61,595, 105,891 74,113} 1,231,603 
XI. Furniture of Wood, , : 
Bedding, etc. ue 62,970 44,282) 19,612! 20,952 10,725 3,814) 162,355 
xXit. big Stationery, 1 ' 
inting, Book- 5 ; 
binding, etc. me 485,282} 584,640, 56,872| 114,623, 32,724, 296,848) 1,571,009 
XH, Rubber... | 368,702) 424,637} 29,380 23,955, 4:939 4,897| 856,510 
XIV. Musical Ynstrumenta 21,744 1,902 144) 239! 54! os 24,083 
XV. Miscellaneous Pro- , { 
ducts... 176,174) 168,879! 11,053} 22,806 4,669 1,959] 385,540 
Total, Classes I. to XV.{18,1 160,707|10,289,714| 2,837,325| 4,240,132) 1,613,998| 1,351,704|38,493,580 
XVI, Heat, Light and 
Power .. ++ | 75374520} 3,404,522| 2,282,070] 1,701,908) 1,570,247 2,669) 16,335,936 
Grand Total ++ '25)5351227'13,694,230' 5,119,395) 5,942,040! 3,184,245! 1,354,373154,829,516 








(a) Includes value of iubricants and water. 


(it) Values of Items, 1949-50. The following table shows the values of the various 
items of power, fuel and light used in factories in each State during the year 1949-50 :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF ITEMS OF POWER, FUEL AND LIGHT USED(a), 1949-50. 














(£.) 
pa) [a0 he mn hee PD Po ee 
Particulars. N.S.W, { Victoria. | Qland. 8, Aust. : W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
' uy 
a a See pera ears ——. | —_— . 
Ooal, Black 2% ++ | 8,723,158 1,724,520; 2,739,796 61,725,443 965,240, 264,767 b16,142,924 
» Brown . e+ 5 2,174,717, . hae 3h oe) 2,174,717 
Brown Coal Briquettes +. | 1,555,359 ale, ican fl ae 1,155,359 
Coke... «+ | 4,232,695 625,771] 67,347 c1,063,380; 71,353 56, 730, c6, 217,276 
Wood... we + 372,302 730,486: 322,669 297,791, 575,143] 174,491 2,472,882 
Fuel O0.. See ++ | 3,570,280 2,308,369 522,134 1,061,571, 653,564] 180,568' 8, 296,486 
Tar (Fue!) bid 23 285,736 166,226, 1,609 55,536. 18,326) i, 1603) "539,036 
Electricity ove «+ | 5,622,259 3,390,331 956,424 1,270,180 598,920] 572,874! 12,410,988 
Gas. -+ | 1,178,437 319,184! "61,141" 79,236! 26,694! 8,813 1,673,505 
Other (Charcoal, ) . 56,650 227,041) 91,168 143,073 72,171 2,042 592,145 
Water .. od 922,150 §16,331' 149,916 130,153 104,593 34,966 1,858,109 
Labricating Oils ; oe 571,560, 355,903| 207,191 = 115,677, 98,241 47,519, 1,396,089 
Total a ee 25,535,227,13,694,236! 51119395, 5,942,040) 3,184,245] 1,354,373) 54,829,516 
(a) Includes value of lubricants and water. (0) Includes £408,512, the value of 246,800 tons of 


Leigh Creek coal. (c) Includes £13,546, the value of 16,009 tons of coke breeze. 


EIEIO Carrer XXIV.—Manvuracrourine Inpustry. 


(iii) Quantities of Fuel used, 1949-50. The following table shows the quantities of 
fuel used in factories in each State during the year 1949-50 :— 
FACTORIES : QUANTITIES OF FUEL USED, 1949-50. 
| 




















Particulars. | Unit. | N.S.W. | Vitoria | Q’land. l S. Aust. W. Aust. a Tas. Austratia, 
ae —— | aera ere 
Coal, Black Ton $800) 888 ; 483, ig caal 995,050. 605, 775 399, 866 él 118. s6sia 6,463,852 
» Brown ss | 5,947,923, | 5:947,923 
Brown Coal Briquettes| ,, . + §50,627; : 550,627 
Ooke ea Me BS 1,436,852) 161 766 23,1970 223,813 21,786 10,450 jb 1,879,863 
Wood. wi is 227,562| $70,363| 266,043! 193,851. 473,530] 145,984 1,877,333 
Fuel Ol_.. ve {| Gal. |73,640,735|44,596,241) 7,378,632|20,171,000 10,113,408} 2,885,398 158,785,414 
Tar (Fuel). . ie - 67,163 1,733,265  895,456| 565,150| 27,332,936 


ana 5,269,408) 


(a) Includes 246,800 tons of Leigh Creek coal. (8) Includes 16,009 tons of coke breeze. 

(iv) Total Value, 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. The next table shows the sums 
expended on power, fuel and light during the years 1945—46 to 1949-50 compared with 
1938-39 :— 

FACTORIES : 





VALUE OF POWER, FUEL AND LIGHT USED.(a) 
(&.) 





7 5 








Year. NS.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. + Australia. 
1938-39 .. | 7,651,627 | 3,999,934 1,423,549 , 1,017,537 | 1,169,268 438,006 | 15,699,921 
1945-46 .. . 112,206,641 | 6,940,980 - 2,298,019 | 2,851,320 |-1,835,677 | 904,orr | 27,036,648 
1946-47 .. 113,964,552 | 7,835,022 2,627,507 | 3,620,194 | 2,049,489 923,336 | 31,020,100 
1947-48 .. ‘37,313,940 | 9,014,905 3,184,155 | 4,280,739 | 2,284,027 | 1,015,353 | 37,093,719 
1948-49 .. 21,611,375 [12,336,502 ' 4,085,459 5,123,290 | 2,745,181 | 1,160,015 | 46,061,822 
1949-50 .. 25,535,227 {13,694,236 | 5,119,395 1 5,942,040 | 3,184,245 | 1,354,373 : 54,829,516 


(a) Includes value of lubricants and water. 

4. Value of Materials Used.—(i) In Classes of Industry, 1949-50. The value of 
materials used (which includes the value of containers, packing, etc., the cost of tools 
replaced and repairs to plant) in factories in Australia in 1949-50 reached £929,094,287 
representing 56-46 per cent. of the value of the final output (see par. 5). The following 
table shows the value of the materials used in various classes of industry in each State :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF MATERIALS USED, 1949-50. 





Class of Industry. 
T. Treatment of Non- 
metalliferous Mine 
and Quarry Pro- 

ducts 

HH. ae Pottery, Glass, | 
TI. Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- 
plosives, Paints, Oils 
and Grease oe 
Industrial Metals, 
Machines, Con- 
veyances a 
Precious Metals, 
Jewellery and Plate 
Textiles and Textile 
Goods (not Dress) 


IV. 


v. 
Vi. 


VIT. Skins and Leather 
(not Clothing or 
Footwear) 

VII. eee (except Knit- 

1X. Food, Drink and 
Tobacco és 

X. Woodworking and 
Basketware 


XT. Furniture of Wood, 
Bedding, cte. ae 
XIl. Paper, Stationery, 
Printing, Book- 
binding, etc. a8 

XIII. Rubber... 
KIV. Musical Instruments | 


XV. Miscellaneous =‘ Pro- 
ducts... 
Total, Classes I. toXv. 
XVI. Heat, Light and 
Power .. oe 
Grand Total 


maninir. | a | 
| 





N.S.W. | vitor Pasar. | Q'land, 


— #) 





8. Aust. | W. Aust. ; 
: 


Tas. Australia. 





i 
24 


8,487,863, 4,036, 954! 1,342,905, 1,051,2 787,393, 585,664] 16,291,003 
3,546,008 1,654,458: 280,970 668,712 270,563 71,484 6,492,195 
35,135,757, 21,994,495 2,566,133! 5,053,549, 4,233,220, 675,262] 69,658,416 

| 
133,724,383 Br ORS O26 15,602,790|34,687,055 6,662,523 6,843,1101258,606,787 
| 

edb 1,928,746. 50,469, 74,786 = §1,773 2,724} 3,025,523 

‘ \ 
25,167,977; 38,564,625' 2,421,077 2,808,337) 1,252,653 3,386,010) 73,600,679 
10,710,632, 8,414,572) 1,577,305| 7,075,013 1,254,457 824,228] 29,856,207 
25,583,785! 26,132,110 31593,203! 2,267,905, 1,639,344" 237;755| $9,454,102 
81,944,271' 83,260,091] 68,997,360 20,055,851:13,353,734 7,499,949/275,121,256 
{ 

76,838,788 11,443,397] 6,013,518) 4,141,953 2,441,126) 2,101,429] 42,980,213 
| 41554488) 1,973,493] 1,494,250 978,745 300,633 | 15,293,762 
I ‘ 

19,136,369! 15,132,469, 2,516,597, 2,087,083 1,170,228 1,621,177] 41,634,123 
7,405,278; 6,713,368; 598,135’ 362,498 70,141, 65,528) 15,274,948 

684,601 44,597 6,265) 32429 2,652 ae 741,544 
4,921,679] 5,610,173) 242,770| 751,059] 92,248 $5,451) 11,673,380 


380,258,769|290,571,469|107,779,999 











4,208,486) 


2,956,068) 





82,552,704) 34,260,800)24,270,4041919,694,136 





902,537] 724,499) 488,966) 


119,595} _ 9,400,151 








384,467,255|293,527,537/108,682,527 83,277,203|34.749,766|/24,389,9991929,094,287 


SALARIES AND WaGEs Parp aND VALUE OF PRODUCTION. IIII 


(ii) Total Amount, 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. The following table shows the 
values of materials used in factories for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with 
1938-39 :— 

FACTORIES: VALUE OF MATERIALS USED. 











( £.) 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
H 
1938-39 .. 1 120,501,795 82,971,608] 4 42,590,049 20,308,797, 9,003,657, 5,321,540, 281,303,446 
1945-46 ! 20X,706,086! 159,797,941; 58,633,079 37,770,050) 18,360,635, 12 019,637, 488,287,428 
1946-47... er 245,436,182) 176, 106,507, 62,134,914 52,015, 854! 20,472,010} 12,978,867 569,144,364 
1947-48 .. | 292,556,789] 209,896, To0| 79,173,835. 61,620,640, 24,956,972, 15,524,694} 683,729,030 
1948-49 .. “| 336,913,961! 252,741,001] 97,044,670 251227,229; 29,198,424 19,422,419 810,547,704 
1949-50 384,467,255! 293,527,537) 108,682,527 83,277,203! 34,749,766" _24,389,999' 929,094,287 








5. Value of Output.—{i) In Classes of Industry, 1949-50. The value of the output 
of factories in the various classes in each State in 1949-50 is shown in the following table. 
It represents the selling value at the factory of goods made or processed during the year, 
including by-products, In addition, it includes the amount received for other work done 
such as repair work, assembling and making up for customers. The difference between 
the sum of the values of the materials and of the power, fuel and light used, and the value 


of output is the real value of factory production (see par. 6). 


FACTORIES : 


VALUE OF OUTPUT, 1949-50. 





























( £.) 
Class of Tndustry. w.s.w. | Victoria. | Q'land. | Ss. Aust. | w. Aust.{ Tas. | Australia. 
I, Treatment of Non- 
Metalliferous Mine 
eas es 889,278 88 6. 6 888 
C) oa ~» | 14,889,27 8,880,775] 2,643,204] 2,346,242} 1,775 1,310,587; 31,845,9: 
ie sie ace Laan 8 - ee 6,818 ee 8 ss 6 pagel i. : 
12,285,629] 5,661,971} 1,026,81 2,209,098} 1,188,74! 239,086, 22,611 
IIL, Ohemicals, Dyes, Ex- 9285, ,661,! A 9209, »188,7 39, ,OXT,3 4! 
plosives, »Paints, Oils , 68 5 | 5 : Pr 
and Grease 58,733,685! 35,757,755| 3,759,103 212,289) 5,861,355; 1,025,230/12 t 
IV. Indetat” metais, | °°733 3517874755} : 1212, 1861, 1025,130/123,359,317 
Machines, Con- ! 
i, Precious Metais, 255,329,660 Baudet prin: 62,553,877]15,383,792114,034,409|518,751,928 
lewellery ani ate ' 2,310,912 4,338,537] 218,827 304,025) 191,259 16,786 7,380,346 
VI, Textiles and, Textile | i : : : ae a : ies 
soods (nc Tess) © 40,734,067, 62,139,095! 3,406,471] 4,590,2 1,958,043] 5,548,230]118,376,1 
VII. Skins and Leather (not , a en aaa 08S 23 ad 
ne or Foot- { ‘ Ae ee 
wea , 15,731,724] 13,428,697! 2,629,99 ,263,762) 1,916,100] 1,346,830) 1317,101 
VILE. Clothing (except Knit- | ae] ; Sai ba ata 
ted) | 49,214,793] 52,057,960| 7,441,613, 5,164,891, 3,591,734] 679,313)118,150,30. 
LX. Food, Drink snd ‘ { | wate ie 
Tobacco +. 1219,31I,712/118,201,095; 89,068,387] 27,949,301!19,077,009|10,769,095/384,376,599 
X. Woodworking and I Hl 
Basketware 30,157,549] 21,166,955! 12,163,650] 6,807,157: 5,002,033] 4,047,340, 79,344,587 
XI. Furniture of Wood, | 
Bedding. ete. «+ | 11,276,441| 8,480,366) 3,677,721 2,692,301 1,797,750} 649,877] 28,574,456 
XII. Paper, Stationery, | i 
inting, Book- 
binding, etc. | 38,966,225] 29,666,014! 5,679,571) 4,663, O10, 2,861,114} 4,372,845] 86,213,779 
XVII. Rubber .. 11,557,359| 11,623,706} 1,227,528, 776,060 ‘174,904|  142,2I1| 25,501,768 
XIV. Musical Instruments ' 1,267,175 161,635 26,078 25,627; 11,383) <a 1,491,898 
XV. Miscellaneous Pro- 
ducts .. SOE ae (Sea ie ey ea tOA7 _4,327,732,_277,174|__173,885| 23,876,309 
Total, Classes I. to Xv. :672,593,808' 516,554,634! 170,709,006 137,890,660 61,068,284] 44,355,62411603172016 
XVI. Heat, Light and | 
Power . - | 20,609,195] 9,911,646) _ 4446.84 3,637,569, 2,909,753} 724,335| 42,239,481 
Grand Total -_ 1693,203,003 526,466, 280|175,155,9891141,528,229 63,978,037}45,079,95911045411497 











(ii) Total, vests and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 
of output in each State during each of the years shown. 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF OUTPUT. 


The following table shows the value 








( 4.) 

Year, N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, | Australia, 
1938-39 218,419,313 152,967,611) 63,321,073 #3 19,548,513] 21,158,205, 500,419,977 
1945-46 .. | 367,092,216 286,989,408) 91, 200,753| 66, 222,998] 34,022,839} 22,119,305} 867,647,517 
1946-47 .. | 445,947,142) 315,437,679] 100,099,090, 86,702,572! 38,269,975| 24,569,748)1,011,026,206 
1947-48 .. | 528,481,585 377,412,025] 125,244,343] 104,571,084] 45,625,796] 28,784,564|3,210,119,397 


1948-49 .. | 609,724,181! 446,837,879 
1949-50 .. | 693,203,003! 526,466,280) 


154,669,803] 124,018,152, 
175,155,989 141,528,229) 





53:417,492| 36,657,036,1,425,324,543 
63,978,037] 45,079,959 1,645,431,497 





III2 CHarTeR XXIV.—Manuracturine Inpustry. 


6. Value of Production.—{i) In Classes cf Industry, 1949-50. The value of 
production for any industry was defined at the Conference of Statisticians at Sydney in 
1925 as ‘the value of consumable commodities produced during the year, deducting, 
so far as possible, the value of goods consumed in process of production "’. 

In accordance with this definition, it was agreed that a deduction consisting of the 
costs of raw material, containers, power, fuel, light, lubricants, water, tools replaced, 
repairs to plant and depreciation should be made from the “value of output’. A 
these deductions with the exception of depreciation are included in the items “‘ value of 
materials used ” and “‘ value of fuel used ” as defined above. On account of the difficulty 
experienced in securing accurate figures for depreciation, it wes agreed that no deduction 
should be made on this account for the present. The value cf production as given in the 
following tables is obtained, therefore, by deducting “ value of materials used * and ‘‘ value 
of fuel used ” from the “ value of the output”. 

The figure thus calculated is, however, not the net value of production. The 
deduction for depreciation, particulars of which are shown in § 9, par. 4, was estimated at 
£29,103,162 for 1949-50. Many miscellaneous expenses, such as taxation, insurance, 
advertising and other sundry charges have not been taken into account. Therefore, it 
must not be inferred that when wages and salaries are deducted from the value of 
production the whole of the “ surplus ” is available for interest and profit. 

The value of factory production therefore approximates “net value added ” in the 
manufacturing process. It amounted in 1949-50 to £661.5 million to which Class IV., 
Industrial Metals, etc., with £246.2 million or almost four times the value of production 
of this class in 1938-39, made the greatest contribution. This total value of production 
in 1949-50 represented an increase of £92.8 million over the figure for 1948-49 and 
£458 million (225 per cent.) over the value of production recorded in 1938-39. 

The following table shows the value of production in 1949-50 in each State for the 
various classes of industry :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 1949-50. 











( £.) 
: i 
Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. ; W. Aust, Tas, Australia. 
‘ 
. : { 
I. Treatment of Non- : i ' 
metalliferous Mine | 
and Quarry Pro- 1 
ducts .. ee 5,627,472 4,232,219] 1,074,227] 1,075,021; 812,829 597,073| 13,418,841 
Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, t : 
etc. an +» | 6,988,695 3,139,706 629,340’ 1,269,222 745,217) 131,945] 12,904,125 
Ili, Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- | 1 | ' i 
plosives, Paints, Oils i \ ' 
and Grease .. | 22,190,885’ 12,818,941} 1,090,940. 2,815,494 1,440,281 314,464| 40,671,005 
IV. Industrial Metals, ' 
Machines, Con- ' 
veyances «+ |1%3,059,031; 71,183,589|21,069,142 25,779,177 8,396,419| 6,742,674 |246,230,032 
V. Precious Metals, | ’ | 
Jewellery and Plate 1,351,172! 2,353,499) 163,696, 218,346 134,842 13,703) 4,235,258 
VI. Textiles and Textile | | { i 
Geods (not Dress) | 14,955,589 22,585,585! 957,004 1,674,028 685,682) 2,099,461) 42,957,349 
VII. Skins and Leather (not 
Clothing or Fout- \ 
wear) .. «+ | 4:787,674 4,700,755} 1,012,827) 1,085,808 620,714; 482,544] 12,690,322 
VIII. Clothing (except Knit- ‘ é 
ted) _.. -, | 23,260,388 25,480,171) 3,788,815] 2,839,844 1,917,280| 427,747] 57,714,245 
LX. Food, Drink and \ Fj 
Tobacco «- | 34,573,300 32,360,822 18,663,311! 7,098,439 §$,230,006] 3,063,616/100,989,294 
X. Woodworking and | ! 
Basketware «. | 12,802,679, 9,437,606! 5,962,165! 2,603,609 2,455,016} 1,871,798| 35,132,873 
XI. Furniture of Wood, } : . 
Bedding, etc. ae 5,219,318 3,881,596} 1,686,616 1,177,099 808,280 345,430] 13,118,339 
XII. Paper, Stationery, \ 
Printing, Book- i | 
binding, etc. ++ | 19,344,374’ 13,948,905; 3,106,102) 2,496,304 1,658,162| 2,454,800) 43,008,647 
XIII. Bubber .. ave 3,723:379, 4,485,701) 600,013! 389,607 99,824 71,786| 9,370,310 
XIV. Musical Instruments 560,830, 115,136) 19,669, 21,959 8,677 Ae 726,271 
XV. Miscellaneous =‘ Pro- \ ‘ 
ducts «+ |_3,729,746! 4,969,220} 267,824| 553,867|__ 180,257] __ 116,475} 11,817,389 
Total, Classes I. to XV. 274,174,332 21 5,693,451,60,091,691 $1,097,824 25,193,486118,733,516 [644,984,300 
XVI. Heat, Light and 
Power .. $8 9,026,189] 3,551,056] 1,262,376] 1,211,162| 850,540) 602,071] 16,503,394 
Grand Total os PE SAOUS 7 ATO AEESOL 61,354,067; SPISOR UE ee CE ORE 19,335,587 |661,4 87,694 





























SaLaRies AND WaGEs Patp AND VALUE oF PRODUCTION. III3 


(ii) Total and Averages, 1938-39 and 1945~46 to 1949-50. The value of production 
and the amount per person employed and per head of population are shown in the following 
table for the last five years compared with 1938-39. For Australia as a whole the value 
of production per head of population increased from £29.41 per head in 1938-39 to 
£82.18 per head in 1949-50. For value per person employed, the increase was not so 
pronounced (from £360 per head in 1938-39 to £721 in 1949-50) owing to the considerable 
increase in the numbers of persons employed in 1949-50 as compared with 1938-39. 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 

















{ £.) 
1 ( 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. ; Australia. 
VALUE. 
1 
1938-39 .. | 90,265,891 | 65,996,069 | 19,301,475 | 13,678,930 | 8,775,586 , 5,398,659 | 203,416,610 
1945-46 .. 1153,179,489 {120,250,487 | 30,269,653 | 25,601,628 | 13,826,527 , 9,195,657 | 352,323,442 
1946-47 .. |186,546,408 |131,496,150 | 35,336,669 | 31,066,494 | 15,748,476 | 10,667,545 | 410,861,742 
1947-48 .. |218,610,856 {158,501,020 | 42,886,353 | 38,669,705 | 18,384,197 12.244.517 | 489,296,648 
1948-49 .. {251,198,845 1182,760,376 | 53,539,674 | 43,667,633 | 21,473,887 | 16,074,602 | 568,715,017 
1949-50... [283,200,521 [219,244,507 61,354,067 | 52,308,986 | 26,044,026 | 19,335,537 | 661,487,694 





Per Person EsPLoyen. 


1938-39 .. 303 | 327 | 3357 | 3t5 | 378 39 360 
| 
' 
4 








1945-46 .. 493 469 462 405 457 478 473 
1946-47 .. 544 + 495 494 439 400 535 510 
1947-48 .. 602 570 559 527 51t 578 576 


1948-49 .. 664 626 645 575 560 7I1 639 
1949-50... 741 722 , 690 666 639 823 72 


Per Heap or Poruation. 





1938-39 .. 32.99 35.25 | 19.15 H 22.99 18.79 | 22,92 | 29.41 
1945-46 .. 52.23 59.66 |; 27.92 40.57 28.21 i 36.74 47.42 
1946-47... 62.95 64.46 32-21 48.50 31.67 41.90 54.83 
1947-48... 72.71 76.60 38.54 59.28 36.13 46.77 64.04 
1948-49 .. 81.98 86.48 47.18 : 65.65 41.12 59.92 72.92 
1949-50... 89.28 ror.oz2 | §2.75 , 76.16 47-72 69.70 82,18 





7. Value of Output and Cost of Production.—As the total value of the output for 
Australia for 1949-50 was estimated at £1,645,411,497, there remained, after payment of 
£929,094,287 for the value of the materials used, £385,895,806 for salaries and wages, 
and £54,829,516 for power, fuel and light, a balance of £275,591,888 to provide for all 
other costs and overhead expenses such as rent, interest, insurance, pay-roll tax, income 
tax, depreciation etc., as well as drawings by working proprietors and profit. The 
following table gives corresponding particulars for each State expressed absolutely and 
as percentages of the total value of the output for the year 1949-50 :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF OUTPUT AND COST OF PRODUCTION, 1949-50. 





























Balance 
(Output less 

Btate. ! Meter | RT haghe, |“ Wagee | Materiam, | Total Value 

; (a) ‘ ® | Fuel and | 

Wages.)(c) ' 

VaLUE AND Cost, ETO. 
(£.) 

New South Wales .. 1384,467,255 25,535,227 162,147,094 121,053,427} 693,203,003 
Victoria... ++ '203,527,537 13,694,236 ,130,254,694, 88,989,813] 526,466,280 
Queensland. . .» [108,682,527 | 5,119,395 | 34,747,789! 26,606,278) 175,155,989 
South Australia -- | 83,277,203 5,942,040 | 33,806,729 18,502,257] 141,528,229 
Western Australia .. | 34,749,766 . 3,184,245 | 15,293,2411 10,750,785} 63,978,037 
Tasmania .. ++ | 24,389,999 | 1,354,373 | 9,646,259, 9,689,328} 45,079,959 
Australia $6 (929,094,287 | 54,829,516 385,895,806, 275,591,888! 1,645,411,497 





(® Tacludes the value of containers, packing, etc., also the cost of tools replaced and repairs to plant. 
(6) Includes iubricants and water. (c) See paragraph preceding this table. 
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FACTORIES: VALUE OF OUTPUT AND COST OF PRODUCTION, 1949-50— 











continued. 
| igens 
Materials | Power, Fuel | Salaries and utput less | potal Vane 
Btate. Used. and Light. Wages. paegery of Outpat. 
(a) | (0) | Wages.)(c) 





Provortion or Costs, erc., TO Tora, VALUE. 














(Per cent.) 
New South Wales .. 55.46 | 3.68 23.40 17.46 100 
Victoria... ar 55°75, 2.60 24.75 16.90. 100 
Queensland. . ae 62.05: 2.92 19.84 I5.19 100 
South Australia 8 58.84} 4.20 23.89 13.07 100 
Western Australia .. 54-32 4.98 23.90 16.80 , 100 
Tasmania .. vs 54.10, 3.01 21.40 21.49 | 100 
i | | 
\ ! 
Australia ae 56.47 3.33 23.45 16.75 100 
} 











(a) Includes tho value of containers, packing, etc., also the cost of tools replaced and repairs to plant. 
(d) Includes lubricants and water. . (c) See paragraph preceding this table. 


§ 9. Value of Land, Buildings, Plant and Machinery. 


1, General.—The following statement shows the value of land and buildings and of 
plant and machinery used in connexion with manufacturing industries during the year 
1949-50 i— 


PACTORIES : VALUE OF LAND, BUILDINGS, PLANT AND MACHINERY(a), 1949-50. 
(£) 








Australia. 


| | 

Value of — N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. 
! ' 
| 





Land and buildings j110,597,506 84,123,892 259,549,390 


285,602,301 


‘ 
20,806,450| 24,316,806! 11,055,002, 8,649,734 





Plant and machinery 113,864,379 92,748,475, 28,903,570] 24,900,949! 11,456,767 13,728,161 


1 
| 
\ 
| 
| 














Total + {224,461,885 176,872,367: 49,710,020, 49,217,755 22,511,769 22,377,895 545,151,691 
ia. i 





(a) Includes estimated value of rented premises and plant. 


The values recorded in this section are generally the values apportioned in the 
books of the individual] firms after allowance has been made for depreciation, but they 
include estimates of the capital value of premises and plant rented. The totals shown 
in the table consequently do not represent the actual amount of capital invested in the 
items specified. 


2. Value of Land and Buildings.—{i) Total for Australia, 1938-39 and 1945-46 to ° 
1949-50. The following table shows for Australia as a whole the approximate value of 
land and buildings occupied in connexion with manufacturing industries for 1938-39 
and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 






































VaLUE oF LAND, Buitpines, Pant anp MacuInery. I1I5 
FACTORIES : VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS(a), AUSTRALIA. 
(£.) 
Class of Industry. 1938-39. 1945-46. | 1946-47. 7 | ro4rmas. 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 
I. Treatment of Non-metalli- | 
ferous Mine and Quarry ; ! 
Products ‘e | 2,778,746, 3,019,524, 3,376,681, 3,860,244] 4,331,383! 4,850,741 
Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete. | 2,953,557, 3,331,450| 3.771,332| 3,952,445] 4,245,929, 4,718,877 
IIT. Chewfcala, Dyes, Explo- | ' } | 
sives, Paints, Oils and - | | 
Grease bre © 7,377,551 18,461,520 17,064,501! 8.624.006] 20,253, 616, 22,075,717 
Iv. agree " Metais, | ere Na Aan cok 
chines, Conveyances »841,028 530.238 ,008,483) 64,868,129] 73,247,130; 81,682, 
V. Precious Metais, Soellory oat Ded Gd ia ey : vid 
and Plate... i 633,009 751,611] 1,041,763, 1,278,65:| 1,514,422! 1,613,825 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods ' ; | 
(not Dress) { 5,999,673! 9,111,725] 9,608,636 10,602,891] 11,904,618) 14,837,708 
VIS. Skins and Teather (not , i 
Clothing or Footwear) ; 2,095,886 2,965,986} 3,228,483, 3,441,338 3,777,319] 4,157,863 
VIIT. Clothing (except Knitted) | 10,623.619 13,993, 956, 15,608,247! 8 :916,828| 18,440,386, 19,763,620 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco ; 33,273,248 40,129,049) 42,610, 494! 45,450,787; 48,075,384| 52,196,677 
X. Woodworking and Basket- 
ware wa 4,106,963. 5,441,290] 6,156,8S1| 6,912,869) 8,071,803] 9,441,767 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bed- i H 
ding, etc. . 2,533,254’ 2,828,984! 3,300,575: 3,834,648) 4,234,789) 4,827,770 
XII. Paper, Stationery, Print- ! 
ing, Bookbinding, etc. | 10,639, 315! 11 ,604,666 12 1071,708: 13,023,072! 14,516,790} 16,234,101 
XIE. Rubber +. | 1,676,043' 1,865,044] 1,990,884! 2,152,455! 2,475,764| 3,038,590 
XIV. Musical Instruments 24 104,836! 133,182 193,402. 233,601 268,405 325,218 
XV. Miscellaneous Products .. | 1,432,857 2,964,894) 3,125,399} 3.679.765) 3,929,181] 4,359,854 
Total, Classes I. to AV... '12T,069,585|176,133) 19 182,157,472|198,830, 727|219,286,919|244,124,897 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power.. 


(ii) In Classes of Industry in States, 1949-50. 


i__ 9,850,829) 10,806, 100!_10,99.4.312 


12,312,675) 13,452,942] 15,424,493 


Grand Total 


+ {130,920,414,136,939,2191193,151.784 





211,143,402 


232:739,861 259,549,390 


(a) Includes estimated value of rented premises. 


of the various classes of industry in each State. 
FACTORIES : VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS(a), 1949-50. 


The following table gives partioolars 



































(£.) 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Australia. 
I. Treatment of Non- 
Metalliferous Mine , 
duct Pe ce 650! ' 8 6. 88 8 
ucts. 2,335,650, 1,441,475' 314,778] 347,565] 188,234, 223,039] 4,850,741 
u. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, | ies 
2,761,288/ 1,193,471) 191,252} 306,717} 215,501| 50,648] 4,718,877 
100 Chemicals,” Dyes, Ex: 
plosives, Paints, Oils 
and Grease -+ | 7,931,403! 6,881,726 383,428) 5,722,359] 971,823: 184,978] 22,075,717 
TV. Industrial Metals, | 
Machines, Con- : ce 1 é aie Z ‘ ‘ 
veyances - + | 38,292,684 25,207,009! 5,342,287) 6,595,632) 3,364,475'2,380,482) 81,682,5 
V. Precious Metals, ! i ee 
Jewellery and Plate 560,089; 795,754' 64,524] 102,174 77,943! 13,341! 1,613,825 
VI. Textiles and Textile | i 
Goods (not Dress) 5,277,165! 8,253,363, 374,696] 488,916) 181,287! 262,281] 14,837,708 
VIT. Skins and Leather (not 
Clothing or Foot- 
wear). 1,523,009, 1,607,230 206,776 468,735; 150,871} 201,152} 4,157,863 
VIIT. Clothing (except Knit- 
ted). 9,003,129] 7,501,480 1,113,551| 1,126,301, 849,181, 169,978) 19,763,620 
IX. Food, Drink and \ 
Tobacco -- | 19,523,542|15,183,985 7,923,947] 4,607,260| 3,005,680 1,952,263] 52,196,677 
X. Woodworking and i 
Basketware 4,252,358) 2,604,639 969,009) 735,643) 539,644] 340,474] 9,441,767 
XI. Furniture of Wood, i 
Bedding, etc. as 1,779,810} 1,631,346 602,901, 378,608! 304,136] 130,969] 4,827,770 
XII. Pa Stationery, 
Printing, Book- 
binding, etc. te 6,403,668) 5,251,205: 1,126,695) 1,003,930) 618,885:1,829,718} 16,234,101 
XII. Rubber... 3,368,411] 1,434,625' 191,472) 129,965 62,340: 51,777} 3,038,590 
XIV. Musical Instruments 243,636 58,459 6,065 II,II0 5,948; “e 325,218 
XV. Miscellaneous Pro- ‘ 
ducts 2,105,164) 1,761,264, 130,010} 212,507; 93,942] __ 56,967) 4,359,854 
Total, Classes I. to Xv. 103,161,096 80,807,031/19,441,391(22,237,422|10,629,890/7,848,067|244,124,897 
XVI. Heat, Light and 
Power .. ++ |_7:436,410) 3,316,861! 1,365,059} 2,079,384] 425,112) 801,667] 15,424,493 
Grand Total 110,597,506 84,123,892)20,806,450 24,316,806]11,055,002/8,649,734/259,5 49,390 








(a) Inctudes estimated value of rented premises. 
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(iti) Totals in each State. The following table shows the value of land and buildings 
in each State for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


FACTORIES: VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS.(a) 
(£.) 


Year. NS.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust, 





Tasmania. , Australia. 





1938-39. . | 57,353,625 42,026,245 





1945-46 80,308,347 ' 60,264,953 | 14,331,556 | 18,446,966 | 8,282,694 | 5,304,703 | 186.930,219 
1946-47 81.694,595 62,771,493 | 15,391,033 | 18,659,534 | 5.756.924 |! 5,678,205 | 193,551,754 

6,271.365 , 211.143.1402 
1948-49 101,240,784 73,383,784 | 18,508,165 | 22,217,619 10,054,598 | 7,334,911 | 232,739,861 
1949-50 110,597,506 ° 84,123,892 | 20,806,450 24,316, 806 | 11,055,002 8 





| 

! | 
12,299,089 | 8,710,700 | 6,823,653 | 3,717,102 | 130,920,414 

i) 

1 

1 

H 


| 
1947-48 7 } 91,860,203 64.229.391 | 16,608,766 | 20,690,827 | 9,452,660 


3649,734 | 259,549.390 


{ 
{ 





(a) Includes estimated value of rented premises, 


Prior to 1929-30 the increase in the value of land and buildings was uninterrupted. 
rising from £23 million in 1903 to £118 million in 1929-30, a growth of £95 million in 27 
years. During the three years ended 1932-33, there was a decline of £12 million to 
£105.8 million, but since that year the value has risen annually and stood at £259.5 
million in 1949-50. 


3. Value of Plant and Machinery.—{i) Total for Australia, 1938-39 and 1945~46 to 
1949-50. The following table shows for Australia the approximate value of plant and 
machinery used in factories in 1938-39 and each of the five years ended 1949-50 :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY(a), AUSTRALIA. 
“ (4&) 


j ‘ 
Class of Industry. 1938-39. | 1945-46, 1946-47. 1947-48. 





' 1948-49. | 1949-50. 





I. Treatment of Non-metalli- ; : 

ferous Mine and Quarry , | . 

Products a ; 7,028,382; 4.916.338 5,42 
I. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. * 3,144,586, 2,967.696' 3.423.142' 3,699,837: 4,332,836] 4,900,571 
III. Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- ! ; 

plosives, Paints, Oils \ 

and Grease .. «+ 6,754,248 17,791,778 15.271,732 17,515,884 19,254,924) 23,518,760 
TV. Industrial Metals, \ ‘ 

Machines. Conveyances 33,037,801! 53,901,719 52,895,953 61,079,926} 70,154,863] 77.596,963 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery H i 


9.881, 6,060,951. 7,341,753! 8.055.137 
3. 


q 

and Plate .. 197,059 253,062, 375,783: $80,634: 721,509 970,542 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods : : 

(not Dress) .. 6,657,416, 7,736,737 8,370,807 10,200,808 12,797,123| 17,484,824 
VII. Skins and Leather (nct | _ : 

Clething or Footwear) ' 973-181: 1,584,051, 1.707,2174 1,864,369: 2,062,810] 2,535,421 


VILLI. Clothing (except Knitted) , 2,557,388, 4,134,906! 4,862,517! 5,905,080! 6,923,6131 7,791,840 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco | 32,100,675, 33,233:935 35,133,478 37,999,396! 42,795,618) 48,317,299 
X. Woodworking and Basket- | : H 


ie . t 
ware +. +. 5 3,907,551 5,023,174 5,862,676 6.9490,790 8,481,351! 10,376,627 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bed- : : : 
ding, ete. 727,857} 740,627 929,587! 1,189.427, 1,426,914] 1,679,010 


XII. Paper, Stationery, Print- 

ing, Bookbinding, etc. | 9,188,227) 8. 556,477, 9,800,832) 11,517,261] 15,026,711] 19,192,982 

XII. Rubber + 1,367,859) 1,218, 861! 2,416,650 1,855,042} 2,243,634| 2,753,822 
XIV. Musical Instruments 11,702! 23.573, 65,738 80,304 134,080 154,348 
XV. Miscellaneous Products .. | 758, 273| 1,855, 931 1, 847.270, 2 356, 419, 2,806,582] 3,275,458 





Total, Classes I. to XV. .. |108,412, ,205|143,938, 7863 147.393, 260° 168,896,128; 196, 54,321 228,493,004 











XVI. Heat, Light and Power .. | 35,249,922] 41,606.077: 42,299.831, 44,823,210] 49, 989,886 37,109,207 
a ' i 
Grand Total oo caries aecaabicae 189,693,091 213:739,338)246,494,207 285,602,301 








(a) Includes estimated value of rented plant and machinery. 


. Except for the years 1930~-31 to 1933-34, when decreases were recorded, there has 
been a continuous increase in the value of plant and machinery in Australia. The 
inerease in 1949-50 of £39.1 million over 1948-49 extended over all industrial] classes. 
The greatest increase occurred in Class XVI., Heat, Light and Power. 

(ii) Totals in each State. The following table shows the value of plant and machinery 
in each State during the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with 1938-39. During 
"1949-50 increases occurred in all States, Victoria showing the largest increase, £16.7 
million. 








VaLvE or Lanp, Burtpines, Puanr anp Macuinery. IlI7 
FACTORIES : VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY.(a) 
( £.) 
Year. ‘ NAS.W, | Victoria. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, | Australia. 
. l P 
i 

1938-39 62,692,956 | 38,626,743 | 18,095,415 | 9,749,679 | 8,095,064 ; 6,402,270 | 143,662,127 
1945-46 .. | 72,560,630 | 58,537,394 | 18,690,541 | 19,017,955 | 8,507,705 8,230,715 | 185,544,940 
1946-47 75,234,273 | 59,124,802 | 19,995,249 | 18,408,224 } 8,430,574 , 8,499,969 | 189,693,091 
1947-48 86,714,082 | 65,829,201 | 21,830,685 , 20,239,623 ; 9,189,910 9,915,837 | 213,719,338 
1948-49 .- | 99,812,061 | 76,079,598 | 25,756,957 | 22,791,991 | 9,800,130 | 12,253,470 | 246,494,207 
1949-50... ,213,864,379 | 92,748,475 

i) 


28,903,570 | 24,900,949 | 11,456,767 ; 13,728,161 | 285,602,301 





(a) Includes estimated value of rented plant and machinery. 


(iii) Value according to Class of Industry, 1949-50. The following table shows the value 


of plant and machinery used in factories in each State during 1949-50 according to class 





tl. 
U1. 


Iv. 


VII. 


VIII, 
1x. 


XI. 


P Sate 
XIV. 
XV. 


XVI. 




















of industry. 
FACTORIES : VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY(a), 1949-50. 
( £.) 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land, | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, Australia, 
1 
| | H 3 eis 
| 1 ' 
Treatment of Non- | i 
metalliferous Mine | ‘ ; 
and Quarry Pro- 1 | . 
ducts... ++ | 45234:130, 1,958,805, 481,978 894,148 248,510, 237,566, 8,055,137 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass, _ 5 3 
ete. nie nis 2,930,622; 1,152,315: 229,51 323,751 277,207; 77,160; 4,990,572 
Chemicals, Dyes, Ex-| ; merci ial 751 7207; , 1990, 
pieses; Paints, Oils : d ‘ { dl . ave 
an rease wis 9,795,170 8,747,333 63,505 2,980,232 1,250,9 330,922] 23,518,1 
Industrial Metals, Ss oa ai ata ater PoUONESE, ts ”; , Pup 
Machines, Con- } ; \ ‘ | 
veyances -- | 38,151,982 22,354,239, 4,668,838, 7,785,730, 2,459,247! 2,176,927} 77,596,963 
Precious Metals, \ | i | 
Jewellery and Plate 230,593 446,439, 24,015 38,721: 24,386 6,388 770,542 
Textiles and Textile | : ' 1 
Goods (not Dress) ; 7,015,948 8,980,091; 533,684, 424,017 143,042 368,042] 17,484,824 
Skins and Leather (not | . 
Clothing or Foot- ‘ | 
wear) .. “+ 933,323. 895,548 205,351 258,888 131,407, 110,904) 2,535,421 
Clothing (except Knit- ; 
ted) _.. «+ | 3,267,978) 3,201,956, 493,059 424,288 324,545) 80,014! 7,791,840 
Food, Drink and | t H 
Tobacco ++ | 14)330,321|12,727,298)13,577,881' 3,733,795 2,592,213! 1,355,791} 48,317,299 
. Woodworking and : ‘ i 
Basketware ++ | 4,026,099; 2,569,421) 1,680,104 477,051 916,721! 707,231] 10,376,627 
Furniture of Wood, | | | 
Bedding, etc. ra 639,657! 456,196 226,885 171,752 137,394 47,126] 1,679,010 
. Paper, Stationery, } ' : 1 
Printing, Book- ' ! ' 
binding, etc. 6,410,035 6,385,713, 1,182,494 1,031,142 499,768 3,682,830: 19,192,982 
Rabber_.. «+ | 1,050,164! 1,359,850! 139,458' 150,048 32,863! 21,439) 2,753,822 
Musical Instruments 132,378, 19,072! 1,347} 1,019 532, a 154,348 
Miscellaneous Pro- : : ' , 
ducts - 1,517,916} 1,485,663!  70,089' 141,453' 39,006; -21,331/ 3,275,458 
Total, Claases I. to XV.| 94,666,316 72,740,939,23,878,204/18,836,035° 9,077,839: 9,293,671|228,493,004 
Heat, Light and Fe erin gts a) eee sees aie oh 
Power .. «+ | 19,198,063,20,007,536: 5,025,366! 6,064,914 2,378,928} 4,434,490! 57,109,297 
Peat Serene as sa | : in 
Grand Total +s (113,864,379) 











92,748,475|28,903,570|24,900,949111,456,767 13,728,161|285,602,30t 





(a) Includes estimated value of rented plant and machinery. 


4. Depreciation of Land and Buildings and Piant and Machinery.—The following 


table shows the allowance made for the depreciation of land and buildings and plant and 
machinery used in connexion with the manufacturing industries in each State during 
the year 1949-50 as recorded by factory proprietors at the annual census of factory 
production. 
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ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION OF LAND AND BUILDINGS AND PLANT 
AND MACHINERY, 1949-50, 























( £.) 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. I Victoria. { Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Tf. Treatment of Non- | i { 
metalliferous Mine | 
and Quarry Pro- 
ducts... + 630,868) 216,273 92,707] 70,270 27,214| 54,776 1,092,108 
u. Way Pottery, Glass, . om : 
ete, Se a5 527,785} 169,677) 29,248 56,688, 1,44) 10, 835,1 
UI. Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- % 4 i a 353 paenet: 
plosives, Paints, Oils 
and Grease * 979,292 623,108) 60,117, 197,355 142,159] 63,945! 2,065,976 
{¥. Industrial Metals, | 
Machines, Con- 
veyances -. | 4,276,069| 2,366,512] 528,557} 1,069,351] 261,867| 487,141) 8,989,497 
Y. Precious Metals, 
Jewellery and Plate 32,628 66,047 2,017 3,367 1,459 221 105,739 
VI. Textiles and Textile 
Goods (not Dress) 765,630] 1,367,188 44,683 1355327 28,034] 57,898] 2,398,760 
VII. Skins and Leather (not 
Clothing or Foot- l 
wear)... va 116,323] 140,086 30,683' 41,811 16,849' 57,482! 403,234 
VIII. Clothing (except Knit- | | j 
ted ue - 480,362} 387,059 59,000] 54,154 42,955| 11,609, 1,035,139 
TX. Food, Drink and 
Tobacco .. | 1,687,683} 1,594,788] 1,220,117] 486,423} 269,500] 169,953] 5,428,464 
X. Woodworking and 
Basketware 472,911} 333,282] 226,253 90,217} 100,416) 65,152! 1,288,231 
XI. Furniture of Wood, | 
Bedding. etc. ats 88,815 71,226) 29,016) 32,000) 155455 6,299: 242,811 
XII. Papers Stationery, 
inting, Book- 
binding, etc. 846,599} 719,005} 162,175} 126,274 73,568} 286,937) 2,214,558 
XII. Rubber... ae 275,512] 304,141 22,879 25,696 7,438 5,301 640,967 
XIV. Musical Instruments 11,163 3,131 123 Pe T10; as 14,527 
XV. Miscellaneous Pro- ‘ 
ducta a 215,603] 216,578 5,793 20,848 5,785 6,617 471,224 
Total, Classes I. to XV.}11,407,243| 8,578,101] 2,513,368) 2,409,781) 1,034,255/1,283,684| 27,226,432 
XVI. Heat, Light and “Ja es 
Power ++ | 742,522) 170,951 283,111 401,646| 165,907 _112,593 1,876,730 
Grand Total 12,149,765} 8,749,052| 2,796,479| 2,811,427] 1,200,162]1,396,277) 29,103,162 





In the following table particulars are given of the recorded values of land and buildings 
and plant and machinery in use by factories in Australia as at 30th June of the years 
1939 and 1946 to 1950 and the value of additions and replacements made and depreciation 
allowed during each year. 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS, PLANT AND MACHINERY: AUSTRALIA, 























( £000.) 
Book Values as at Additions and Replace- Depreciation allowed 
30th June.(a) ments during year. during year. 
Year. 
Land and Plant and Land and Plant and Land and Plant and 
Buildings. | Machinery. | Buildings. | Machinery. | Buildings. | Machinery. 
1938-39 130,920 | 143,662 5,578 17,781 1,911 8,736 
1945-46 - | 186,939 | 185,545 6,245 21,766 2,537 14,597 
1940-47 193,152 189,693 72791 27,110 2,747 15,978 
1947-48 211,143 | 213,719 9,739 35,616 2,537 18,054 
1948-49 232,740 246,494 15,030 47,227 2,826 21,880 
1949-50 259,549 | 285,602 18,551 59,502 2,942 26,161 








{a) Includes estimated value of rented premises, plant and machinery, 


PrincipaL Facrory Propucrs. 


§ 16. Principal Factory Products. 


IIIQ 


' 


The monthly factory production of certain commodities is shown in the monthly 
and quarterly publications of this Bureau and in the Secondary Industrtes Bulletin, 


The following table shows the total recorded production of some of the principal 
articles manufactured in Australia during the years ended 30th June, 1948 to 1950. 
A more complete list, together with values, where available, is published in the 


Secondary Industries Bulletin. 


QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES PRODUCED IN FACTORIES : AUSTRALIA. 


























1 
1 
Article. | “aunty, I seers 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Acid— 1 
Nitric Ton | 3.459 2292 6,361 
Sulphuric. ” | 484,881 585,298 612,245 
Aerated Waters Gal. 1 41,067,958 | 44,339,018 | 50,190,215 
Asbestos Cement Bullding Sheets Sq. yd. | 18,419,227 | 18,558,685 | 18,344,604 
peeoe and Ham Ib. | 100,848,161 | 92,491,31¢ | 89,946,189 
ags— | 
Leather, Fibre, ete.— | 
Handbags— 
Leather i No. 1,093,820 1,070,849 1,060,057 
Plastic .. : | » ! 148,770 344,218 502,666 
Other . a } 52,148 59,104 88,462 
Kitbags 7 a | 387,706 94,978 109,246 
Schoo! bags : 3 | (a) 73:328 107,222 
Suit Cases : 33 728,269 663,592 683,682 
‘frunks .. 3 9 i 27,156 30,562 45690 
All other .. a ” | 310,008 457,164 6115749 
Textile, Hessian, etc. as +9 1,810,934 1,597,732 1,594,822 
Baking Powder Bs Yb. | 1,096,029 1,004,984 929,326 
Bath Heaters— i , 
Electric as Xo. 13,192 12,803 13,297 
Gas 3 7 : 41,509 32,954 28,285 
Solid Fuel and Oil 3 3 | 60,023 56,084 70,007 
Bathing Suits .. : Doz. | 109,048 106,710 * 974731 
Baths, all types Xo. I 81,970 158,025 172,197 
Batteries, Wet Cell type ae \ 841,283 872,224 1,113,875 
Beer (excluding Waste Beer) Gal. {125,158,216 | 144,451,536 | 154,188,627 
Biscuits ae ee ay Ib. "96,676,891 | 107,087,815 | 117,877,981 
Blankets ‘sce Pair i 721,089 689,154 895,586 
Boots, Shoes and Slippers— H 
Boots . * | 1,763,035 1,827,995 1,813,053 
Shoes . + + 14,445,722 | 13,618,046 | 13,596,519 
Sandals i is ¥ { 1,501,791 1,772,705 1,789,141 
Slippers , 7 a (9,295,624 8,832,214 §:605,062 
Bran .. 2 Ton (2,000 tb.) { 308,214 318,705 2733336 
Brassieres 5 Doz. | 207,051 264,808 318,897 
Bricks, Clay 2 7 ‘000 577,866 617,391 €04,066 
Brooms a Gross 26,928 17,368 19,079 
Brushes $ » 128,979 124,733 126,565 
Butter i Ib. 352,995,132 | 360,841,293 | 376,486,027 
Candles . Cwt. 11,298 15,692 21,245 
Cardigans, Sweaters, etc. Doz. 515,071 568,876 598,134 
Cement, Portland Ton 1,012,911 1,031,489 1,167,189 
Cheese ea Ib. 92,827,966 | 96,677,553 | 100,300,369 
Cigarettes ” 10,147,354 9,701,036 | 10,341,485 
Eipaaning and Scouring Powders |. : Cwt. 793355 73,062 62,380 
oth— 
‘Cotton . Z Sq. yd. | 23,687,667 | 24,669,791 | 33,186,695 
Woollen : . 1 40,967,011 | 40,429,799 | 36,948,143 
Coke . ; Ton | 2,554,783 2,331,555 2,277:755 
Colours— H 
Dry... “ o Ib. 8,396,754 6,065,177 $510,560 
Ground in Oil Ga o. ” 802,087 1,112,510 2,3355984 
Confectionery— 
Chocolate ” 64,004,412 | 67,847,888 | 78,741,717 
‘Other ” 70,670,259 | 68,924,928 | 70,743,632 
Coppers— 2 | 
Electric ar Xo. i 689 24,517 29,995 
Gas ee o ” 3,586 29,980 35,548 
Solid Fuel and Oi] “s 3,586 78,284 110,670 
Cordials o. Gal. 45295319 4,312,573 45232455 
Corsets and Corselets bgt Doz. i __s(a) _ 133.996 105,092 








(a) Not available. 
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QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES PRODUCED IN FACTORIES: 























AUSTRALIA—continued. 
ito : 
Article. Gunite. 1947-48. 1 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Cosmetic Creams and 1 Lotions — : 
Face Cream .. se os Cwt. ' 5,704 5,010 4,136 
Hand Lotion ae ste ars 5 2,176 : 2,326 2,251 
Other ary of ae : 5,184 5,270 6,767 
Custard Powder re se se Ib. i 6,331,328 ; 8,557,120 7,134,931 
Cycles re oe oe an No. ; 105,435 ° 91,514 96,282 
Dynamos— ‘ 
Alternators .. s se, - ! 203 135 273 
Generators .. a a A eA ) 4,130 9,058 9,461 
Electricity ae os oe ae "ooo k.w.h. 8,359,874 ; 9,052,943 9,508,661 
Enamels oe a . ee Gal. 622,233 | 727,953 713,643 
Engines— 
Diesel, other than Marine AP os No. 4,119 | 4,425 4,598 
Petrol, Marine -_ oe ae a 3,358 ; 3,081 2,487 
Other (a) on oe oe ae BA 14,871 + 21,622 23,382 
Essences, Flavouriung— ' 
Domestic .. ei br as Gal. 79,813 | 84,002 102,443 
Industrial .. a8 ios ia 7 130,603 \ 144,605 179,802 
Face Powder .. os fe aa Cwt. 2,938 2,741 2,723 
Fans, Electric .. ae fs os No. 59,564 59,934 48,338 
Fats, Edible— , 
Dripping. oy ved Ib. 25,077,646 | 24,530,463 | 34,543,376 
Other . . ont ” 30,354,676 , 43,482,176 | 45,379,554 
Fibrous Plaster Sheets - se i j Sq. yd. 11,719,284 13,233,710 13,258,359 
Firewood i ie 5% oe] Ton 398,451 | 364,162 310,575 
Fish, Tinned .. en a ae! Ib. 9:731,702 10,886,254 7,078,716 
Floorboards— ! ' 
Australian Timber... 2 .. | Super. ft. 65,340,333 . 70,537,918 71,583,812 
Imported Timber oe _ ard ” 6,079,242 | 8,780,898 11,561,728 
Flour, Wheaten Pee ace .» | Ton (2,000 Ib.) 1,598,143 | 1,679,190 1,509,023 
Flour, Self-raising sis os oe Cwt. 1,000,916 1,160,981 1,113,203 
Fruit Juices... oe -_ oe Gal. 1,365,267 | 1,738,759 1,573,689 
Gas .. oe es a .. | °ooo cubic ft. 36,549,723 36,733,420 34,897,963 
Gloves— ‘ H 
Dross-— H 1 
Leather .. - 38 we ae, Doz. pairs | 49,850 42,199 | 35,684 
Other tia ea an oi ae 36,986 , 24,022 355754 
Work, All types as ‘ste Se Fy, 157,992 157,230 171,611 - 
Golf Clubs ss ae ae ae Doz. 15,515 16,509 + 15,378 
Handkerchiefs— ' 
Men’s si oe eo és a 671,232 877,873 ' 818,475 
Women’s... ee Pe a 35 » 1,047,780 922,241 827,118 
Hats and Caps os ine aed 4 | 668,463 5745317 480,759 
Hose, Rubber .. ie re és Lin. ft. 17,037,706 18,323,156 | 17,499,278 
Tee... eis oe ue ee Ton 1,007,301 1,039,379 1,001,862 
Ice Cream are $s aS i Gal. 12,858,635 ‘ 14,524,424 15,785,720 
Tron and Steel— 1 
PigIron_ . o a Ton 1,235,574 ' 1,044,957 1,097,635 
Ingot Steel .. oe a3 pe 9 1,344,692 1,178,010 3,217,971 
Blooms and Billets .. ae Ara 55 1,221,938 I,101,063 1,103,784 
Irons, Electric ee ie aart No. 253,065 208,999 178,283 
Jams and Preserves— 
Jams . ay Ib. 193,453,763 | 132,951,471 | 134,577,101 
Fruit, Preserved(b) ate sont 7 189,050,391 | 187,144,716 | 208,334,621 
Vegetables, Preserved oe oe | - 46,330,688 51,353,520 70,583,399 
Jelly Crystals .. ae a an it a, 10,083,600 11,413,654 14,001,557 
Kalsomine os oe! ms, 8,118,425 . 8,645,431 953342148 
Lacquer, Clear and Colours es oe Gal. 881,319 829,971 935,090 
Lard . o . Ib. 5,739,716 5,837,557 5,465,917 
Lawn Mowers— 
Electric “oe as aS os No. 639 8,935 23,461 
Petrol ‘a's oa eae os 8 273 594 1,070 
Hand “ oe on . ” 64,544 64,557 88,425 
Leather— 
Sole and Belting ae ee ats Ib. 37,679,761 38,715,918 38,650,009 
Harness, Skirt, etc. .. oe oe a 2,349,825 1,956,118 1,965,573 
Upholstery .. oe ee as | Sq. ft. 8,938,966 9,672,055 10,318,195 
Dressed from Hides .. “s isle os 40,447,070 40,442,555 43,110,159 
Dressed from Skins .. oe i ss 35,878,572 31,997,234 29,310,671 
Lime .. oe os 0 «es Ton 160,045 172,141 184,787 
Linseed Oil... . . + Gal. 927,896 3,487,562 3,557,973 
Lubricating Oil ae ae se ” 5,979,943 5,825,476 9,764,779 
Malt .. “e an ee oe Bus. 5,050,022 5,150,137 5,612,411 
Margarine— 
Table a oe ‘ae oe Ib. 10,752,175 19,103,952 14,044,246 
_ ._ Other on oe os ee 41,888,602 46,566,385 54,261,395 
Mattresses 8 os ee aor No. 689,799 782,231 928,182 
Meat, Tinned .. oe oi ele Ib. 122,080,234 | 114,161,624 | 126,263,815 








(a) Excludes Motor Car, Motor Cycle, Tractor and Aero Engines. (6) Includes Canned Apple, all types. 
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QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES PRODUCED IN FACTORIES : 
AUSTRALIA—continued. 























Unit of 
Article. Quantity. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Milk— 
Condensed of 23 1b. 102,133,162 | 107,011,808 | 111,476,645 
Concentrated (Whole) ” ees ce - 30,113,950 29,517,306 38,684,962 
Powdered (Whole) .. as ae oP 45,681,635 | 57,981,479 | 71,273,882 
Mops aa a ai Su Gross 8,224 11,150 12,968 
Motor Bodies .. +6 3 No. 58,354 68,230 67,346 
Motor Spirit (including Benzol) oe os Gal. } 551530523 71,137,699 81,328,515 
Motors, Electric ae ae No. H (a) 300,854 368,878 
Nails .. : ne is Ton 20,324 19,442 17,808 
Neckties Doz. 514,618 486,659 430,758 
Oatmeal " . ‘ Cwt. 679,217 460,314 432,667 
Paint— ' 
Water ei a ae ae Yb. 10,335,684 11,017,659 16,209,221 
oul : ee oe ia Gal. 3,495,472 3,695,583 3,960,418 
Peanut Butter | oa as a lb. 3,231,477 3,864,462 3,737,370 
Perambulators tA, ws ie No. 121,556 106,711 107,420 
Pickles - me ie Pint : 8,774,899 8,464,087 9:427,463 
Plywood, inch as ws a Sq. ft. 139,077,009 | 146,284,627 | 157,033,067 
Pollard 3 es .. | Ton (2,000 Ib.) 326,189 354,957 316,795 
Pyjamas— 
Men’s oo sel Doz. 159,204 219,072 212,606 
And Nightdresses, Women’s |. aed 7 180,558 270,214 275,617 
Refrigerators— 
Commercial .. * ais Ne Ar No. 4,797 4,086 5,016 
Domestic a af an ora oe | 112,349 146,074 150,878 
Rice (Dressed) .. ae at as Cwt. ' 668,294 672,498 707,652 
Ropes and Cables ae ais oe ae | 125,699 117,215 117,804 
Sauce. . ae a3 oe ‘Pint 30,727,855 32,301,074 32,299,843 
Sausage Casings ~ we - Cwt. 75,948 83,786 94,057 
Semolina da oo ae an ay 166,952 248,984 275,013 
Shirts oe +3 ss Ny Doz. 800,388 880,045 904,787 
Sink Heaters .. ae oe iy No. (a) 18,556 22,434 
joap— 
Household .. Ris z Cwt. 599,144 651,031 599.422 
Flakes and Chips ate 5 en 48,698 59,484 52,562 
Industrial .. ae ve 2 * 58,431 99,235 79,927 
Sand se oe «8 an ae 63,293 51,088 44,981 
Toilet on ve ns es i 269,526 274,259 267,793 
Soft oe es $5 95 23,458 20,199 19,561 
Liquid ‘ . ae 81,828 88,274 84,503 
Sham poo ore . * 6,396 8,831 9,173 
Soap Extracts and Powders 8 a ra : > §29,971 609,631 697,848 
Socks and Stockings— 
Men’s ee es on a Doz. pr. 1,264,373 1,275,403 1,158,630 
Women’s... ei a See a '  3,§67,448 1,536,549 1,708,647 
Children’s .. ee ae 7 737,724 705,059 656,936 
Soup (Tinned) .. ai te ee Pint 21,102,041 42,032,297 32,611,448 
Spades and Shovels ae BC as Doz. 33,854 31,472 33,394 
Starch— 
Edible o. <8 os Oe) Cwt. 113,640 159,391 279,350 
Inedible : oe ote an 101,302 81,769 87,752 
Steel, Structural, Fabricated eo Ors Ton { 86,043 77,942 74,909 
Stoves, Ovens and Ranges— 
Domestic Cooking— 
Solid Fuel. . A aie se No. 53,257 61,434 61,857 
Gas ee o- oe Se ae 39,706 49,556 46,709 
Electric .. oe os mie oe 98,584 101,230 103,042 
Sugar— 
Raw we sa ee a Ton 605,254 943,052 937,119 
Refined ee aie as en an 435.584 428,269 422,675 
Sulphate of Ammonia .. ve sie ss 39,489 53,247 48,736 
Superphosphate oe ee . ‘ 1,186,062 1,423,137 1,483,458 
Talcum Powder os oe oe Cwt. 24,178 23,015 25,112 
Tallow— : 
Raw oe oe oe oe om 655,043 710,532 742,425 
Refined . oe oe ” 296,967 320,064 418,858 
Tennis Racquet Frames .. ee oe Doz. 30,788 23,677 19,950 
Tiles, Roofing— 
Cement. ts _ oe oe "000 20,280 28,294 40,638 
Terra Cotta .. oe a ‘sia Pe 41,790 44,162 45,415 
Timber— 
From Native Logs— 
Hardwood ois oe .. | ‘ooo super. ft. 844,493 907,704 965,142 
Softwood . oe “s ve 272,820 276,384 257,918 
From Imported Log— \ 
Hardwood. . os ear a 2,167 1,028 1,820 
Softwood . oe oe oe i 5,448 10,362 18,629 
Toasters. Electric ks os Se No. 140,728 148.272 T75.084 





(a) Not available 
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QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES PRODUCED IN FACTORIES : 











AUSTRALIA—continued. 
Unit of 
. 1 
Article. Quantity 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Tobacco a aie es ie Ib. , 19,715,123 | 19,255,654 - 20,167,710 
Tomato Juice .. wie He ae Gal. 1,952,310 1,845,620 741,995 
Towels an ase ae or Doz. 367,440 389,218 418,283 
Transformers and Converters— | i 
Above 20 k.v.a. or a icy No.. 1,701 1,940 2,560 
Below zo k.v.a. ats ie si 7 345,909 252,359 226,984 
me (all types) a4 a6 ais Cwt. 184,524 — 82,190 83,186 
‘yres— : : ' 
Motor Car and Motor Cycle sis No. ' 3,190,453 | 1,133,893 1,339,072 
Truck and Omnibus Sty oe 2 469,975 , 511,766 535,262 
All Other... 69 24 = as , 1,506,745 ; 1,144,346 1,022,204 
Umbrellas tre a mate ” 173,824 ; 206,399 ° 262,655 
Underwear ag or or = Doz. 3,056,152 3,168,274 | 3,528,415 
Vacuum Cleaners a ace eect No. ; 85,779 ° 65,721 70,604 
Varnishes ae 5 Sie ifs Gal. 2,631,356 2,919,865 3,266,364 
Washing Machines, Household, Electric .. j No. 15,217 6,528 31,638 
Weatherboards— 
Australian Timber .. me oe Super. ft. 16,696,443 17,896,553 . 21,116,400 
Imported Timber ae aie axe ” ‘2,121,787 ' 2,478,729 ° 2,847,158 
Wheatmeal ee te oe sel Ton : 44,870 84,889 © 98,234 
Wheelbarrows (Metal) .. x aN No. 45,808 51,212 | 71,603 
Wire and Wire Netting .. ae ae Ton I11,028 107,816 123,984 
Wireless— ' 
Cabinets— | 
Wood oe a is ven No. 113,992 81,922 75,895 
Other ss sie ac is ‘4 28,749 - 30,699 204,999 
Receiving Sets ae a Pee sy 335,208 294,119 343,323 
Wool Scoured— | ' 
For Sale Be oo aig ess Ib. 47,064,737 42,751,608 , 50,558,731 
For use in own works’... ee ac a 47,877,113 44,037,636 40,442,704 
on Commission oe cd dels: a 82,238,081 75,325,083, | 80,778,589 
arn— 
Cotton oe o oe a 5 27,470,608 27,094,903 1 27,313,346 
Woollen as es as ee ay 23,322,125 22,391,578 | 23,622,103 
Worsted en ale we + | ti 28,227,700 28,291,678 | 25,828,986 
Zinc Oxide a a an ee: Cwt. 251,935 254,797 239,462 
Zinc Oxide Paste oe = te 


” 21,480 19,930 19,101 





§ 11. Individual Industries. 


1. General.—Particulars in pages 1089-1118, §§ 2-9 afford a general view of the magni- 
tude of industries in the sixteen groups adopted by the Conference of Statisticians in 1930. 
While it is not possible, within the limits of this work, to give a detailed account of each 
industry, particular industries dealt with hereunder are of special importance because 
of the employment which they provide for labour and capital or for other features of 
special interest. Where there are only one or two establishments in a particular industry 
in the State or the Commonwealth, details of activities are not published, but are 
combined with some other factory group so that operations of individual concerns will 


not be disclosed. 


Details of some of the principal articles produced in factories in Australia during 
the years 1947-48 to 1949-50 are shown in the table in the preceding pages (§ 10). 
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2. Portland Cement and Cement Goods.—The manufacture of portland cement and 
cement goods is an important industry included in Class I. Particulars for the three 
industries under this general heading are shown for 1949-50 in the following table. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS ETC., AND OTHER CEMENT 
GOODS: AUSTRALIA, 1949-50. 





Ashestos Other 


Portland Cement 
Items. Cement. Sheets and Cement Total. 


Mouldings. Goods 





Number of factories we on IL 14 425 450 





Number of persons employed as fa 2,152 | 1,946 3,935 8,033 
Value of land and buildings £ 932,060 | 378,548 972,134 2,282,742 
Value of plant and machinery £ 2,415,503 362,199 1,192,198 3,969,900 
Salaries and wages paid . £ 1,048,476 970,182 1,654,028 3,672,686 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 1,322,734 56,258 64,893 1,443,885 
Value of materials used ‘ £ 1,949,178 1,919,643 2,802,345 6,671,266 
Total value of output £ 5,421,613 3,465,498 5,767,721 14,654,832 
Value of production £& 2,149,701 1,489,597 2,900,483 6,539,781 





The principal articles produced in factories included in the foregoing table during 
1949-50 were :—Portland cement 1,167,189 tons, valued at £5,400,048 ; Asbestos cement 
building shects 18,344,694 square yards, £2,380,216; cement roofing tiles ‘39,082,000, 
£1,047,867 ; cement bricks and blocks £434,187 ; concrete pipes £1,549,756 ; ready-mixed 
concrete 296,361 cubic yards, £927,699. 


3. Chemic&ls, Drugs and Medicines—In 1945-46 the classification of factories was 
amended to provide for the separate tabulation of factories engaged in the production of 
Industrial and Heavy Chemicals and Acids and those engaged in producing Pharmaceutical 
and Toilet Preparations, which previously had been combined. Details for each 
of these industries are given in the next two tables for 1949-50. However, it should be 
noted that in order to avoid the publication of confidential information, particulars 
relating to Industrial and Heavy Chemicals include details for the Explosives industry. 


INDUSTRIAL AND HEAVY CHEMICALS AND ACIDS (INCLUDING EXPLOSIVES), 





1949-50. 

Items, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . ror 66 17 7 7| I 199 
Number of persons employed . 3,529 4,517| (a) 1,242) (a) % 9,749 
Value of land and buildings £ 1,779,755} 3,920,886) (a) 4,828,712 (a) 3) 10,695,857 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 2,597,050] 4,890,763 (a) 1,863,026] (a) fa 9,707,749 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 1,860,671| 2,233,047} (a) 601,973] (a) a) 4,889,942 
Value of power, fuel, etc., — 445,264! 336,737) (a) 215,997] (a) (a) 1,063,924 
Value of materials used 5,071,514} 4,152,578 (a) 348,199] (a) ‘a 10,521,896 
Total value of output é 10,340,903} 8,098,980! (a)  |1,423,077] (a) a 20,660,937 
Value of production .. £ | 4,224,125] 3,609,665 (a) 858,881 (a) (a 9,075,117 


(a) Not available for publication ; inctuded with total for Australia. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL AND TOILET PREPARATIONS, 1949-50. 




















Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust.| W.Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
: . hice 
Number of factories . H 130! 49 5 1 7 3 205 
Number of persons employed . ; 2,974" 1,454 87 (a). (a) | (a) 5157 
Yalue of land and buildings £ | 1,040,303; 469,583, 18,542 (a) (a) | (a) | 1,705,906 
Value of plant and machinery £ 373,283: 309,519 4,636, (a) (a) (a) 767,208 
Salaries and wages paid £1} 1,052,8r1| 546,407 29,267, (a) {a) (a) | 1,839, goo 
Value of power, fuel, etc.,used& 30,036; 23,555 I 078, (a) } (a) (a) > 72,690 
Value of materials used £/3, 383,631| 2,239,114 85,506 (a) (a) {a) | 6,370,831 
Total value of output £ | 7,917,226, 3,965,171 128,758 (a) | (a) (a) 13,009,957 
Value of production .. £  4,503,559° 1,702,502! 42,174) (a) : (a) (a) 6,566,436 
’ 1 ’ 





(a) Not available for publication; included with total for Australia. 


4. White Lead, Paint and Varnish.—{i) Details for each State. The following table 
shows particulars of this industry for each State during 1949-50 :— 


WHITE LEAD, PAINT AND VARNISH FACTORIES, 1949-50. 




















\ 
Ttems. NS.W. |! Victor | Q’land. S. Aust. W.Aust.. Tas. | Australia. 
. | 
| | } 
Number of factories . 64: 5r 12 14 7 I 149 
Number of persons employed . 2,836! 1,027, 200 400 = (a) (a) 4,526 
Value of land and buildings £ 1,091,049, 627,594) 62,555] 213,579! (a) ‘3 2,037,916 
Value of plant and machinery £ 674,495! 450,985 46,335 150,810 (a) (a 1,344,632 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 1,329,250, 483,524 82,146] 175,812 (a) (a) 2,096,891 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 126, 269) 30,946 2,691 9,525' (a) (a) 170,815 
Value of materials used £ | 6, 201,736, 2,792,853} 565,608'1,152,394 (a) (a) 10,902,742 
Total value of are: £ } 9,402,723) 4,181,1I1{ 752,41611,748,670 (a) (a) 16,369,535 
Valuc fof production . £ 310745728) 1,357,312| 184,127] 586,751 (a) (a) 5,295,978 


(a) Not available for publication; figures ars included in the twtai for Austrailia. 


(ii) Total for Australia. The next table shows particulars for the years 1945-46 to 
1949-50 compared with 1938-39 :— 


WHITE LEAD, PAINT AND VARNISH FACTORIES : AUSTRALIA. 











Items. 1938-39. i 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Number of factories .. 102 122 133 143 152 : 149 
Number of persons employed . 2,271 !} 3,197 3,612 3,980 4,240 4,526 


Value of land and buildings £ 761,345 
Value of plant and machinery £ 324,222 
Salaries and wages paid £ 535,014 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used£ 44,992 


973,166 | 1,064,876 | 1,474,227 | 1,594,771 | 2,037,916 
524,065 602,967 | 882,794 | 989,143 | 1,344,632 
1,005,123 | 1,243,482 | 1,565,684 | 1,797,275 | 2,096,891 
80,675 94,115 109,255 127,297 170,815 








Value of materials used £ | 2,275,027 | 4,775,075 | 5,950,115 | 8,155,047 | 9,048,001 j10,902,742 

Total value of output £ | 3,905,104 | 7,304,167 | 9,233,244 (12,240,763 |13,550,950 (16,369,535 

Value of production £ | 1)585,085 | 2,448,417 | 3,189,014 | 3,976,461 | 4,375,052 | 5,295,978 
i 








5. Soap and Candle Factories.—{i) Details for each State. The following table 
shows particulars of factories in the soap and candle industry in each State for 1949-50 :— 


SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES, 1949-50, 








Items. N.S.W, { Victoria.! Q’land, |S. Aust.) W.Aust.| Tas. | Australia, 
Number of factories .. «se 47 19 10 6 4) 4 90 
Number of persons employed .. 2,227| 773 355 193; 82 16 3,646 


Value of Iand and buildings £ 572,751} 332,393 59,728] 91,602] 38,645] 20,087} 1,115,205 
Value of plant and machinery £ 500,343, 540,615 43,242: 89,346; 24,558 3,234] 1,207,338 


Salaries and wages paid £1 972,888} 382,592} 136,937, 80,035} 26,499) 5,386) 1,604,837 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 108,297] 154.636 8,178, 9,738 3,155 658] 284,662 
Value of materials used £ 3,243,507 1,609,856] 271,230, 217,051) 135,834] 21,284] 5,498,822 
Total value of output £ | 6,240,160] 2,927,453} 492,093, 319,762! 207,043! 39,146|10,225,657 











Value of production .. £ 2,888,296, 1,162,961} 212,685; 92,973{ 68,054] 17,204] 4,442,173 
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(ii) Total for Australia. The next table shows similar particulars for the yeare 
1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with 1938-39 :— 


SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES : AUSTRALIA. 








Ttems. 1938-39. | 1945-46. 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
aa. cee te |] | { 
Number of factories .. 65 73 | 79° 88 gt 990 
Number of persons employed . a 2,620 3,020 | 3,181 3:204 35578 3,646 


Value of land and buildings £ 665,546 676,405 705,060 709,034 715,160 | 1,115,205 
Value of plant and machinery £ 576,732 372,940 i 376,810 398,057 517,916 | 1,201,338 
Salaries and wages paid £ §01,374 860,354 946,193 | 1,123,933 | 1,461,066 | 1,604,837 
Value of power, fucl, etc., used £ 76,283 123,250 | 127,517 172,844 258,505 284,662 
Value of materials used £ } 1,567,999 | 3,051,046 3,062,673 | 4.295,165 | 5,277,026 | 5,498,822 
Total value of output £ | 3,529,723 | 5,807,953 | 5,904,437 | 7,402,849 } 9,351,668 |10,225,657 
Value of production .. £ } 1,885,442 | 2 627,657 | 2,714,247 | 2,934,840 3,816,137 | 4,442,173 





(iii) Materials Used and Production. The following statement shows the quantities 
of certain materials used and the production in soap and candle factories in Australia for 
the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with 1938-39 :-— 


SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES : MATERIALS USED AND PRODUCTION, 











AUSTRALIA. 
: ! { | | | F | 

Particulars. 1938-39. | 1945-46. 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Tallow used ae ewt. 535,511 834,057 768.939 893,826 972,474 994,011 
Alkali used 229,881 160,304 153,036 156,042 177,162 170,470 

Cocynut oil used—refined and 
unrefined. . os sin 138,954 86,576 57,191 80,5138 98,751 78,261 
Soap(a) 978,113 | 1,065,439 | 1,046,826 | 1,150,774 | 1,149,868 | 1,274,605 
Soap Extracts and Powders % 191,232 469,865 432,051 529,971 609,631 697,848 
Candles made % 27,459 23,194 10,539 11,298 13,619 21,245 





(a) Soap made in all factories including thoze not classffied as “Soap and Candles” factories. 


The output for the year 1949-50 comprised the following quantities of soap :— 
Household, 599,422 ewt.; Flakes and Chips, Household, 52,562 ewt.; Flakes and Chips, 
Industrial, 7,688 ewt.; Sand, 44,981 cwt.; Toilet and Hand, 267,793 cwt.; Shaving 
(including Sticks and Creams), 8,995 cwt.; Industrial, 79,927 cwt.; Soft, 19,561 owt. ; 
Liquid, 84,503 ewt.; Shampoo (Powder), 577 cwt. ; Shampoo (liquid), 8,596 cwt.; Soap 
Extract and Powders—Household, 686,288 cwt., Industrial, 11,560 cwt. This includes 
168,580 cwt. of soap made in establishments not classified as Soap and Candle Factories. 


6. Chemical Fertilizers—{i) Details for each State. The following table shows 
particulars of the factories engaged in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers in each 
State during 1949-50. Details of the consumption, imports and exports of fertilizers 
will be found in Chapter XX.—Agricultural Production. 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS, 1949-50. 








Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.) W.Aust.; Tas. | Australia. 








Number of factories . 14! 9 7 , 6 8 


51 
Number of persons employed . <e 782} 1,246, 252 799, 730) 80, 3,889 
Value of land and buildings £ | 1,984,387| 577,699 89,375: 346,262) 589,485! 46,072] 3,633,280 
Value of plant and machinery £ 2,079,925) 1,061,668] 125,452! 710,777] 823,295| 48,060] 4,849,177 


Salaries and wages paid £| "406,858; 702,840 120,310) 394,696] 372,935) 52,887] 2,050,526 
Value of power, fuel, Se masts 133,326, 107,058 7,661! 55,984] 101,147, 2,184! 407,360 
Value of materials used 1,427,177! 4,715,393) 1,042,210'1,913,089 3,165,087] 474,048!12,737,004 
Total value of output é 2,151,962! 6,461,135) 1,282,781 2,613,691:4,029,784) 602,563/17,141,916 





Value of production .. £ 591459) 1,638,684 ae acnan | 763,550| 126,331| 3,997,552 
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(ii) Total for Australia. The development of this industry since 1938-39 is set out 
hereunder :— 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS : AUSTRALIA. 








Jtems. ' 1938-39. | 1945-46. , 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. , 1949-50. 
i 
2.08 eas : ! ~ ee 
Number of facteries .. j 36, 38, 39 : 47 50 51 
Number of persons employed . 2,540. 31327, 3:459 3,621 3,894! 3,889 


Value of land and buildings £ 
Value of plant and machinery £ 
Salaries and wages paid 
Valve of power, fuel, ete., used 
¥alue of materiais used 

Total value of output 

Value of production . . 


1,617,313 1,721,533, 3,511,219, 3,633,280 
2,352,819 2,409,368 2,396,536| 2,856,957| 4,781,939! 4,849,177 

601.4771 1,091,275| 1,283,817; 1,549,197; 1,846,614) 2,050,526 

113,749) 181,418 205,302 269,605 371,718; 407,360 
3,231,053' 7,898,493, 8,288,987 9,958,424! 11,909,725, 12,737,004 
4,944,800] 10,046, 710) to 15773165} 13,107,526 15,681,118) 17,141,916 
1,599,998] 1,966, haa 2,082, 876, 2,879,497| 3,399,675| 3,997,552 


1,449,157 1,571,948; 





intent 











. Iron and Steel Works and Engineering.—(i) General. In 1945-46 the classification 
of dsteotien was amended to provide for the tabulation in four separate groups of those 
industries previously included under Iron and Steel and Engineering. The first group 
(Smelting, Converting, Refining and Rolling of Iron and Steel) covers blast furnaces, 
steel works and rolling mills. The second group, Foundries (Ferrous), covers those 
engaged in the founding of iron and steel. The third group (Plant, Equipment and 
Machinery including Machine Tools) covers those industries engaged in the production 
of boilers, engines, machines and machinery, machine tools, structural steel fabrications, 
steel furniture, etc. The fourth group (Other Engineering) includes jobbing and gereral 
engineers, not elsewhere included. 

(ii) Smelting, Converting, Refining and Rolling of Iron and Steel. In the following 
table particulars are shown for 1949-50 for each State for the group Smelting, Converting, 
Refining and Roiiing of Iron and Steel. 

SMELTING, CONVERTING, REFINING AND ROLLING OF IRON AND STEBL, 











1949-50. 
| ' 

Items. I N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
Number of factories . 16 10 ity 3 I bs 30 
Number of persons employed - 10,226, (a) ar (a) (a) rae 11,509 
Value of land and buildings £ 2,535,573 (a) and (a) (a) i . 2,812,372 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 6,602,909 (a) sie {a) (a) era 7,185,284 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 6,228,555 (a) tie (a) (a) Be 6,978,049 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ | 4,768,296 (a) om (a) (a) Ry ! 5,515,501 
Value of materials used £ |28,938,219, (a) ‘35 {a) (a) te 29,747,222 
Total value of output £ (45,312,832, (a) : Ae (a) {a) ee 148,046,988 
Value of production .. £ [11,606,317 (a) oa (a) (a) ae 112,784,265 





! 





(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in the total for Australia. 


(iii) Foundries (Ferrous). Particulars covering those industries classified as founding 
of iron and steel are shown for each State for 1949-50 in the following table :— 


FOUNDRIES (FERROUS), 1949-50. 


I 























Ttems. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. ;S. Aust.| W. Aust. ‘Tus. /Australia. 
| ‘ 

a I , 
Number of factories .. 93 201 23 19 17 28 353 
Number of persons employed . 2,650) 2,248 550 435 463 a4 6,346 
ae of land and buildings £ 490,446] 521,987 77,698| 37,312 79,055 wits 1,207,097 
Value of plant ard machinery £ 424,828, 423,710] 82,145, 59,223, 72,758 i 1,062,664 
Salaties and wages naid £ | 1,299,252. 1,058,18 233,112; 200,405! 194,045 «+ | 2,984,997 
Value of power, fuel, cte., used£ 129,919; 128,487] 19,382 24,132, 38,558 i 340,478 
Value cf materials used £1 825,032, 862,255) 166,879; 119,172, 142,839 , 2,116,177 
Total value of output £ 3,060, 50r! 2,625,570, 540,018] 419,017] 459,456! 1 7,104,562 
Value of production £ | 2,105,550! 1,634,828) 353,757; 275,713 278,059, f 4,647,907 
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{iv) Plant, Equipment and Machinery including Machine Tools. Jn the nest table 
particulars are shown for 1949-50 for those factories included in the third group mentioned 
previously. 


PLANT, EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY (INCLUDING MACHINE TOOLS), 1949-50. 


! 














Items, NS.W. : Victoria. Q’land. |S. Aust. W.Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
' = | if as 

Number of factories . 748° 499 93 97 61 Ges 1,498 
Number of persons employed . 26,746) 16,943' 4,968 §,928 1,759 ee 56,344 
Value of land and buildings £16 1239,583) 4,335,911,  653,642/1,035,926 414,703 2 12,679,765 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 6,056,165! 4,105,708] 709,610)1,210,678 428,758 Sis 12,510,919 
Salaries and wages paid £ 12,655,899, 8,213,668) 2,036,878 2,863,590 724,740) a 26,494,775 
Value of power, fuel, etc,, used£ | 475,770} 331,576; 81,622} 145,143 41,394 ie 1,075,505 
Vaiue of materials used £ 118,353,274) 12,490,654) 2 ,269,988 4,498,247, 844,490 ate 38,456,653 
Total valve of output £ '38, 095, 732126, 086, 387! 53338,279}8,983,155'1,986, 365 - 80,489,918 
Value of production .. £ |79:266, 688 13,2 264157) 2,986,66914,339, 17051, ,100,481 ae 40,957,760 








(v) Other Engineering. Details covering jobbing and general enginecring works 
not elsewhere included are shown for’each State for 1949-50 in the following table. 


OTHER ENGINEERING, 1949-59, 





Ttems, N.S.W. | victorta, Q'land. | S. Aust.| W Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 





Number of factories . ‘ 566} 530 98 125 100 76 1,495 
Number of persons employed . 45399 6,913) 1,42 2,441 534 I,0g0/o 16,798 


Value of land and buildings £ 2,092,757| 1,843,029] 272,927{ 380,639] 144,520] 367,095| 5,100,967 
Value of plant and a ae 935,881] 1,561,540] 225,428] 429,296) 94,065] 269,541] 3,515,351 


Salaries and wages paid 1,665,317] 3,149,632} 547,843! 982,579] 176,111) 455,845] 6,977,327 
Value of power, fuel, etc., usedé 65,841 98,410) 15,070] 33,335! 10,349) 17,517! 240,522 
Value of materials used 1,695,868] 2,835,334) 533,421] 946,693] 266,772] 358,510) 6,636,598 


Total value of output 


: 4:759,790) 7,768,892) 1,330,224|2,460,188, 594,159}1,050,347|17,963,600 
Value of production .. 


2,998,081 4,835,148 781,733|1,480, yt8 317,038] 674,320|11,086,480 


Mints 





8. Extracting and Refining of Non-ferrous Metals ; Alloys.~—(i) Details for each State. 
The following table shows particulars of establishments engaged in metal extraction and 
ore reduction including secondary recovery of metals, but excludes blast furnaces engaged 
in production of pig iron fram iron ore. 


EXTRACTING AND REFINING OF NON-FERROUS METALS; ALLOYS, 1949-50. 














Items. N.S.W. : Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. ae Tas. Australia. 
: a) 
c= 
Number of factories . a 17! It 3 PA 3 62 
Number of persons employed . 1,863 180 951) (0) sa (d) 7,394 
Value of land and buildings £ 487,012' 81,535 319,769! (d) ret (db) 1,861,254 
Value of plant-and machinery £ | 1,475,986 26,035 1,009,802] (5) es (b) 4,605,203 
Salaries and wages paid £ ; 1,131,224; 106, 3636, 461,209, (0) ors (6) 4,324,331 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 623,396' 15. 400! 169,306 (b) is. (ob). : 1,907,881 
Value of materials used £ 16,263,781; 1,001,432; 3,116,134 (bd) re (b) 38,993,366 
Total value of output £ 121,745,633! 1,264,732: 7,256,484!  (b) oe {b) 56,618,997 
Value of production .. £ | 4,858,456, 247,900. 3,973,044) (5) Bs (d) 15,717,750 
. 1 











(a) In Western Australia the majority of the plants are worked at the mines and are therefore not 
included. {b) Not aveilable for publication ; figures are included in the total for Australia. 
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(ii) Total for Australia. 
hereunder :— 
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The development of this industry since 1938-39 is set out 


EXTRACTING AND REFINING OF NON-FERROGUS METALS ; ALLOYS : AUSTRALIA. 











| 
! 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Number of factories .. 42 49 51 54 56 62 
Number of persons employed . ‘eis 5.532 6,06¢ 6,597! 6,843 7,040 75394 
Value of land and buildings £1] 1,177,348) 1,384,723: 1,577,706' 1,461,458) 1,648,983! 1,861,254 
Value of plant and machinery £4 3,525,659] 3,795,038! 3,680,348} 3,833,901} 4,266,759] 4,605,203 
Salaries and wages paid 1,613,107| 2,279,972| 2,856,150} 3,379,030] 3,919,107| 4,324,332 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used £ $97,951] 1,057,934] 1,166,337) 1,358,463| 1,711,969] 1,907,88r 
Value of materials used £ | 16,844,310] 18,042,070} 26,806,144] 30,757,008! 41,487,792] 38,993,366 
Total value of output £ | 21,333,872) 24,626,920! 37,406,311) 42,779,193) 59,231,273| 56,618,997 
Value of production .. £1] 3,892,611} 5,526,906] 9,433,830] 10,663,722] 16,031,512| 15,717,750 

















9. Electrical Machinery, Cabfes and Apparatus.—{i) Details for Hach State. The 

following table shows particulars of this industry for each State during 1949-50 :— 
BLECTRICAL MACHINERY, CABLES AND APPARATUS, 1949-50. 

Items. NSW, Victoria. | Qiland. | S. Aust. | W.Auat. ‘Vas. | sauteatia, 

ae 7 | cna 

Number of factories . 390, 238 46 57 63 17 811 

Number of persons employed . ae 20,977 7,178 853 1,080 729' 139 30,956 

Value of land and buildings £ | 4,381, 069| 1,532,387, 149,955! 203,974! 169,608| 56,027 6,293,018 

Value of plant and machinery £ | 2,740, 259, 1,099,824] 100,388} 91,6041 56,089! 38,988] 4,127,152 

Salaries and wages paid £ 9,354,845" 3:172,695 329,262, 391,173 262,185! 53,300 13,563,460 

Value of power, fuel, etc., used 321,060 97,629 7,803} 15,506, 9,270 2,318) 453,586 

Value of materials used £ |14,685,921| 4,964,411| 493,431| 549,886, 365,040| 90,484|21,149,173 

Total value of output £ 29,678,060! 9,900,113] 979,49811,214,520] 795,188] 189,004/42,756,383 

Value of production .. £ |14,671,079| 4,838,073| 478,264) 649,128 420,878] 96,202/21,153,624 

















(ii) Total for Australia. 


The increased output of electrical energy in Australia 


within recent years, referred to in par. 39 below, caused a corresponding demand for 


electrical equipment. 


Difficulties, due to war, in obtaining electrical equipment from 


abroad have been responsible for considerable development in the manufacture of electrical 
goods and equipment in Australia, as shown in the following table. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, CABLES AND APPARATUS : AUSTRALIA. 





| 1938-39. | 1945-46. 





Items. 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Number of factories .. 360) 551 658 732 791 811 
Number of persons employed . os 10,666 22,825 25,077 27,579 29,961 30,956 
Value of land and buildings £ 1,627,183; 3,507,375} 3,950,804; 4,488,206] 5,382,287] 6,293,018 
Value of plant and machinery £ 896,553] 2,084,018] 2,524,818} 2.987,963} 3,664,289] 4,127,152 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 2,031,098) 6,301,035) 7,455,375) 9,454,291] 15,703,047] 13,563,460 
Vaiue of power, fuel, etc., used £ . 104,594! 208,729 244,384 291,417 365,925 453,586 
Value of materials used £ 3,195,032] 8,085,443] 10,467,524] 14,310,252! 16,520,308] 21,149,173 
Total value of output £ 6,954,498) 17,789,829] 21,996,743) 27,891,275] 34,710,482] 42,756,383 
Value of production .., £ 3,654,872] 9,495,657] 11,284,835] 13,289,606] 17,834,249] 21,153,624 
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10. Railway and Tramway Workshops.—(i) Details for each State, 1949-50. The 
railway and tramway workshops. which form an important item in Class IV., are chiefly 
owned by State Governments and Local Authorities. Workshops (fourteen in 1949-50) 
controlled by non-public bodies are not included in the figures below :— 


TRAMCARS AND RAILWAY ROLLING ST@CK(a), 1949-50. 








{ ! d { . ! 
Items. ; N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust.’ Tos. | Australia. 
eee 2 
{ t : 
Number of factories... 48 25° 11 14 22 7\ 127 
Number of persons employed .. 17,402 6,655 5,945 4,184 3.429 817; 38,432 


Value of land and buildings £ 3:990,737' 1,425,227) §70, 003! ‘5,165,227 522,751 376,7 700} 8,050,645 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 4,804,012 477,466! + 507,507,1,163,021, 676,975) 295, 874) 7,924,855 


Salaries and wages paid £ | 8,300,753 3,082,342 21958,527 1/937,607 1,393,097, 364,774!18,057,100 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 188,908: 90, 619. 63,832! 91,473" 31,938} 13,019! 499,789 
Value of materiajs used £ | 4,882,774, 2,244,402) 1,515,775 1,126,615 rite 558, 157,612 |11,132,736 


588,945 |33,275,676 


Total value of output £ 114,971, 196, 6,409,097, 4,889,912! 3,500,786: 1249155740! 
£ 418,314 121,643,152 


Value of production . . 9,899,534 4,074,076) speci ee 282. 2698 1,658,244 











(a) Government and Local Authority only. 


A railway workshop in the Northern Territory is chiefly engaged in making repairs 
to rolling stock, etc., no new goods being manufactured. Particulars of this establishment 
are not inoluded in any of the tables in this chapter. 


(ii) Lotal for Australia. The following table shows the development of railway 
and tramway workshops in Australia since 1938-39 :— 


TRAMCARS AND RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK(a) ; AUSTRALIA. 








t 
Ttents. 1938~39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48 | 1948-49. 1949~-50. 
Number of factories .. 117; 15 aah 128 128 127 


Number of persons employed . 27, 3101 36,962" 37-3471 37,496 37,993 38,432 
Value of land and buildings £ 6,736, "924 6,960,491! 7.081,749| 7.513.508} 7,773,371] 8,050,645 
Value of plant and machinery £} 5,390,179 6,034,499" 5.647.996) 6.525,078' 7,206,190! 7,924,855 
Salaries and wages paid £ 6,720,990] 11,656,718! 12,051,260] 14,297,402, 16,357,427| 18,057,100 
Value of power, fuel, ctc., used £ 226,108) 371, 865 370,715 371,626} 449,808 499,789 
Value of materials used £ 4,976,353 8,143,346) 8.133,025] 9.074.372; 9,533,164} 11,132,736 
Total value of output £ } 13,223,114 22,308,803 22,773,668| 26,833,047, 29,247,553] 33,275,676 
Value of preduction .. £ 8,020,653, 12:793-592, 14.271,028| 17,387,049 19,264,581) 21,643,151 











(a) Government and Local Authority only. 


11. Motor Vehicles—The industries catering for the motor trade are included in 
Class IV., Industrial Metals, Machines and Conveyances. In the table below a sum- 
mary is given of the principal statistics for 1949-50 for each branch of industry associated 
with the motor trade of Australia. 


MOTOR VEHICLES : CONSTRUCTION, ASSEMBLY, REPAIRS, ETC.: AUSTRALIA, 











1949-50. 
Construc- Motor 
Items. tion and gic Teepairs. | Acces Total. 
Assembly. ” sories. 
aoe oes ie ~ 
Number of factories < 5 se 72 476 4,649! 133 5,330 
Number of persons employed fs cet 11,357 16,168! 35,228 5,121 67,874 


Value of land and buildings 
Value of plaut and machinery 
Salaries and wages paid 

Value of power, fuel, etc., used 
Yahte of materials used .. 
Total value of output 

Value of production 





j 2,011,042 2,083,887, 4,111,716 1,250,985| 9,463,630 
5,902,890; 7,546,906] 12,860,832! 2,375,170, 28,685,798 
181,935. 202,737) 388,332, 121,882! 894,886 
4,722,079' 12,387,830, 13,889,204! 2,427,906, 32,420,959 
15,737,004! 21,918,822| 34,376,522 6,380,661: 78,413,009 
: 10, 18331050} 10,328,255] 20,098,986 3,830,873) 45,091,164 


Forte 2,889,726] 12,502,337| 1,195,357! 18,800,684 








ih, ih thts 
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In the next table similar details are shown on a State basis for these branches 
combined. 


MOTOR VEHICLES: CONSTRUCTION, ASSEMBLY, REPAIRS, ETC., 1949-50. 


1 1 1 


1 
S. Aust. W.Aust. 








Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. Tas. Australia. 

(a) 
Number of factories . 2,026 1,520 728 360 491 205 51330 
Number of persons employ ed. 20,759 235372 7,168 10,917, 4,232, 1,426, 67,874 


62 7,044 18,800,684 


127,343! 9,463,630 
484,172 28,685,798 


1,689,665 1,783,147.1,297,25% 

732,001|1,733,620' 579,415 
8,247,080/10,777,670: 2,461,87115,135,744 1,579,261 

255,125} 332,667! 78,416, 158, 716, 59,404! 10, 1558, 894,886 
9,174,626}10,898,989) 2,568,542'7,194,432 '2,114,781| 475,589 ,321426,959 
22,583,442|27,579,554| 7,098,065! '14630700 4,701,511|1,219,737;78,413,009 
13,153,091 uid §,051, 1107|7,277,552, 2. daus 7335 i Nasi 1164 


7,268,387| 6,135,190 
2,799,503! 3,491,748 


Value of land and buildings £ 
Value of plant and machinery £ 
Salaries and wages paid £ 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 
Value of materials used 

Total value of output é 
Value of production .. £ 











(a) Includes horse-drawn vehicles. 


The table below shows the output of motor bodies together with the number imported 


into Australia for 1938-39 and the years 1944~45 to 1949-50 :— 


MOTOR BODIES (a): 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 





1945-46. 1946-47. | 1947-48. 





| \ 
1948-49. 


} ‘ 
Ttems. | 1938-39. | 1944~45. 1949-50. 

I I ; ; 

Motor Bodies— i ! H ‘ 
Number made . No. ; 79,436! 22,8051 19,473. 455374 58,354 68,230 67,346 
Value.. -£ j 6,421,142; 2,530, 0043 | 2,356,778! 5,690,715] 9,209,651}12,144,871/14,018,846 
Number r imported No. 532 223) 742 13,724 34,728) 115,484 
Value. 64,571 I, 295| aaa 148,999] 2,174,214| 5,568,321/17,994,107 





(a) Excludes sidecars. 





In the next table particulars are given of the number and value of motor chassis 
imported into Australia for the years shown. 


MOTOR CHASSIS : 


IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 














Items. 1938-39. | 1944-45. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Number imported No. 76,094 6,660 10,113 66,785 66,832} 101,664) 187,363 
Value .. Aa £ | 7,315,321] 3,153,608) 1,879,046] 11,479,744|15,180,490/23,635,835/44,965,48z 





12. Agricultural Machines and Implements.—{i) General. 


Owing to the extensive 


agricultural activities conducted in Australia and the demand for modern mechanized farm 
equipment, the manufacture of agricultural implements constitutes an important branch of 
Australian industry. The articles manufactured include a wide range of implements for 
tillage, seeding and planting and the harvesting of crops. Other farm machinery made 
includes windmills, chaff-cutters and machinery used in the dairying industry. 

(ii) Details for States. The following table shows details of agricultural implement 
works in each State for 1949-50 :— 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS, 1949-50. 




















ltems, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . 64) 72 24) 31 17} 208 
Number of persons employed . 1,918 5,578 1,369) 1,345 244 10,454 
Value of land and buildings £ 471,300} 1,255,510] 168,257) 172,844! 133,417; 2,201,328 
Value of plant and machinery £ 295,888) 1,501,751] 137,054] 246,819] 33,836 2,215,348 
Salaries and wages paid £& 948,080! 2,798,859] 542,922] 623,768) 98,242, §,011,871 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 34,086) 180,926 22,646] 52,343 1,954, eat 291,955 
Value of materials used £ | 1,213,454! 4,286,694] 674,225) 678,777| 57,208) .. 6,910,358 
Total value of output £i2 ,606,923! 8,348,522] 1.461,527)/1,565,115| 203,319, ey 14,185,406 
Value of production .. £ 1,359,383) 3,880,902} 764,656} 833,095] 144,157 ae 6,983,093 
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(iii) Total for Australia. Comparative statistics for 1938-39 and the years 1945-46 
to 1949-50 are shown hereunder :— 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS : AUSTRALIA. 











Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46 | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 

Number of factories .. 161 1972 18r 186 196 208 
Number of persons employed . 6,563 9,510 8,743 9,185 9,629 10,454 
1,251,975 | 1,530,940 } 1,912,806 | 2,201,328 


Value of land and buildings £ 996,949 | 2,199,952 
Value of plant and machinery rd 910,520 | 1,229,597 | 1,232,482 | 1,625,335 | 1,938,236 | 2,215,348 
2,856,273 | 3,498,858 { 4,198,793 | 5,071,872 


Salaries and wages paid 1,373,223 2,893,692 

Value of power, fuel, etc., used é 81,736 186,150 172,416 204,060 233,260 291,955 

Value of materials used £ | 1,485,018 | 2,717,302 | 2,901,313 | 3,578,619 | 4,479,860 | 6,910,358 
6,701,344 | 6,717,194 | 8.397,643 [10,384,176 14,185,406 


Total value of output : 3,403,091 


Value of production .. 1,836,337 | 3,797,892 | 3,643,465 | 4,614,904 | 5,671,056 | 6,983,093 





13. Wireless and Amplifying Apparatus.—The introduction of wireless broadcasting 
‘2% in 1923 gave rise to a new industry in Australia. Early statistical details of the industry 
‘are not available as they were grouped together with other electrical apparatus. In 
1930-31 a new classification ‘of factories was adopted and ‘‘ Wireless Apparatus” was 
shown as a separate industry. The industry is confined mainly to New South Wales and 
Victoria, but is becoming increasingly important in South Australia. The number of 
broadcast listeners’ licences increased from 331,128 in 1930-31 to 2,245,307 at December, 
1951, and this increase reflects the advancement of the industry during that period. 








, 


7 


Vent 








$ During the war years considerable expansion took place in the industry to meet the 
S$ requirements of the fighting services and apart from a slight drop in output in 1945-46, 
3 this expansion has continued. 
Es 
a) WIRELESS AND AMPLIFYING APPARATUS : AUSTRALIA. - 
Ttems. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 
Number of factories . 72 9? 127 134 136 } 129 
Number of persons employed . 4,828 8,709 8,935 9,543 9,213 | 9,283 
969,105 | 1,133,159 | 1,115,494 | 1,105,944 1,204,813 


Value of land and buildings £ 557,953 


305,468 | 711,803 587,179 | 643,732 688,162 , 770,185 


Value of plant and machinery £ 


Salaries and wages paid & 754,302 | 2,295,866 | 2,569,401 {| 3,070,698 | 3,362,259 | 3,744,637 
Value of power, fuel ete., used £ 23,525 58,240 62,365 91,072 102,703 100,916 
Value of materials used £ | 1,355,683 | 3,446,056 | 4,169,444 | 4,919,968 | 5,196,786 | 6,408,842 
Total value of output : 2,502,338 | 6,514,938 | 7,721,018 | 9,235,861 | 9,911,873 (11,761,450 
Value of production .. 1,123,130 | 3,010,639 | 3,489,209 | 4,224,821 | 4,612,384 t 5,251,692 

163,821 93,048 261,359 335,208 294,119 | 3431323 








Domestic receiving sets made No. 





14, Cotton.—(i) General. Cotton has been grown in Australia since 1860, but 
never on 4 very large scale. The average annual quantity of unginned cotton produced 
during the five years ended 1938-39 was 18 million Ib. and slightly under 2 million 
Ib. in the five years ended 1949-50. Arising out of the development in the local 
manufacture of cotton materials and the further expansion following the outbreak of war 
in 1939, plans were completed for an extension of the area devoted to the cultivation of 
this crop, but since the commencement of the Pacific War there has been a definite 
downward trend. The growing of cotton, which is restricted to Queensland, is referred 


to in some detail in Chapter XX.—Agricultural Production. 


(ii) Ginning. The ginning and marketing of cotton is controlled by the Queensland 
Cotton Board. The Board operates ginneries and processes by-products. The production 
of raw cotton is insufficient for local factory requirements and is supplemented by 
imports from overseas, chiefly from India, Brazil and the United States of America. 


(iii) Spinning and Weaving. The recent expansion in the spinning and weaving 
section of the cotton industry marks an important event in its development. New 
faotories have been established and Australis is now producing an extensive range of 
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cotton goods, including duck and canvas from cotton or flax, denims, drill, etc., tyre 
cord and tyre cord fabric. The number of establishments engaged in cotton spinning 
and weaving in Australia and other particulars of the industry are shown in the following 
table for the five years ended 1949-50 in comparison with 1938-39. 


COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING: AUSTRALIA. 








! t 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 

| 
Number of factories .. 33! 78 8r 791° gt 93 
Number of persons employed . 3,589} 7,253) 7,705 7,702 8,246] 8,377 
Value of land and buildings £ 703,790 1,529,150} 1,709,711] 1,867,737] 2,077,982] 2,843,639 
Value of plant and machinery £ 735,529i 1,913,775 1,985,327] 2,042,326] 2,748,439] 4,117,589 
Salaries aud wages paid £ 493,109 1,714,669) 2,152,044) 2,511,918] 2,939,115] 3,306,022 
Value of power, fucl, ete., used £ $0,011 149,990 186,563 209,096 250,739. 308,156 
Value of materials used £ 1,357,280) 4,559,560] 5,574,689) 6,075,570| 7,856,804) 9,889,139 
Total value of output £ 2,385,990! 7,936,716} 9,499,843) 10,271,439} 12,496,178] 16,188,407 
Value of production .. £ 978,699, 3,227,166) 3,738,591| 4,086,773| 4,788,635] 5,991,112 





15. Wool Carding, Spinning and Weaving.—{i) Details for each State. The import- 
ance of this industry is emphasized by the fact that Australia is the world’s chief source 
of wool and the development of the woollen industry since its establishment at an early 
period in Australian history is of singular interest. The production consists chietly of 
woollen cloth and tweed, worsted cloth, rugs, blankets and yarn, all of which have acquired 
a reputation for purity and durability. The following table shows particulars for 1949-50. 


WOOL CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING, 1949-50. 











Items. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8, Aust. 'W.Aust. | Tas. | Australia 
i 
SS —$— | al _ == : L 
Namber of factories .. Fi 57; 95! 4 3 3 6 168 
Number of persons employed . 7,987 12,114 920! 599 328 2,406 24.354 
Value of land and buildings 1,548,052! 2,358,166! 109,829! 37,568, 81,887; 211,767] 4,347,269 
Value of plant and machinery I ,694,031! 2 '871,857| 235,568] 68,762] 84,906: 279,608] 5,234,732 


Salaries and wages paid 
Value of power, fuel, etc., use 
Value of materials used 
Total value of output 
Value of production .. 


2,900, 1595| 4:954,740! 279,180] 226,889 118,580! 924,357! 9,404,341 
248,892, 470,550| 20,093] 23,196! 14,0971 54,228) 831,056 
9,435,031:17,467,095| 1,075,209) 859,515| 776,128'3,128,541'32,741,519 
14,005,877/26,818,728] 1,532,382|1,361,880)1,215,553}5;063,999'49,998,419 
4,321,954] 8,881,083) 437,080| 479,169| 425, rse8 ,881, 230,16, 425,844 


ee 











(ii) Total for 4ustralia. The extent of the wool textile industry in Australia in the 
years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with 1938-39 is shown in the following table. 
Detailed particulars for the several States are not available for publication. 


WOOL CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING: AUSTRALIA. 











Items. cs 1945-46 | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
‘a 
Number of factories .. go 14 126 142 153. 168 
Number of persons employed . 19,608: 21,536 22,851 23,480) 24,893 24,354 


Value of land and buildiugs £ 2,380,009: 3,028,066; 3.080,180; 3,459,547] 3,654,059| 4,347,269 
Value of plant and machinery £ {| 3,369,517] 2,925,811 3,060,414} 3,527,484] 4,245,579! 5,234,732 





Salaries and wages paid £ 2,887,907} 5,324,388} 6,085,426} 7,164,651| 8,684,370] 9,404,341 
Value of power, fucl, etc., used £ 392,537] 511,416) 615,667 672,032 736,560 831,056 
Value of Materials used £ 7+331,117| 12,314,413) 14,133,889] 16,072,097] 23,643,448] 32,741,519 
Total! value of output £& | 12,514,610! 21,776,979) 25,153,735] 29,030,831| 38,028,454! 49,998,419 
Value of production .. £ | 4,790,956) 8,951,150] 10,404,179] 12,286,702] 13,598,446| 16,425,844 
Woollen cloth and tweed sq. yd. 8,336,226] 16,707,262] 18,626,138} 18,811,635| 16,319,099] 13,245,309 
Worsted Cloth »> | 17,986,091) 12,643.557| 14,276,818} 16,459,496; 18,073,858] 19,074,183 
Se eee - ” 792,314} 1,022,388; 746,048] 827,789 1,573,403! 817,270 

anne]l— 

a oe bea en 1» | 2,143,835] 2,192,8491 2,682,917) 3,227,006] 2,936,531| 1,885,636 

For underwear (pure 1,557,373| 1,566,932 

For underwear (mixtures) 7” 813,530 655,803] f° 12850:643] 1,641,085) 1,526,908) 1,659,014 








Blankets... oe pair. 573,795 981,036! 793,247! 721,089) 689,154, 895,586 


(a) Includes Woolscouring Works in Victoria and Tasmania and Woolscouring Works and 
Fellmongeries in South Australia. 
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16. Hosiery and Other Knitted Goods.—(i) Details for each State. There were 496 
hosiery and knitting mills operating in Australia during 1949-50. The total number 
of persons employed in these establishments was 21,577, of whom 14,951 were females. 
Details for each State are shown in the following table :— 


HOSIERY AND OTHER KNITTED Goons, 1949-50. 




















Items. i N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. \ ‘s. rere ‘ W.aust| Tas. | Australia. 

| 
Number of factories . 143 327] 6! 8 8 4 496 
Number of persons employed . 6,471 14,204) 512) 113, 180 97 21,577 


Value of land and buildings £ 1,212,421| 2,506,414) 97,357; 24,155: 22,922 13,3291 3,876,598 
Value of plant ond machinery £ | 1,000,747) 2,666,497] 104,665} 13,271! 14,496| 15,058) 3,814,734 








Salaries and wages paid £ | 2,243,082] 4,881,239} 144,804] 33.93%) 49,494] 29,259] 7,381,809 

Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 86,086} 220,603 3,667 1,209) 1,936 1,607] 315,108 

Value of materials used £ | 5,398,518 10,334,455] 656,969} 50,602] 123,119] 73,220]16,636,883 

Total value of output £ | 9,220, 795|18,775,268 931,622| 105,073] 201,955] 116,006/29,350,719 

Value of production .. £} 3,736, 393) 8,220,210 2702086; 53,262, 76,900] 41,179!12,398,728 
! 





(ii) Total for Australia. Comparative statistics for 1938-39 and the years 1945-46 
to 1949-50 are shown in the following table :— 


HOSIERY AND OTHER KNITTED GOODS: AUSTRALIA. 











Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. } 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Number of factories .. 313 376) 397 420 465 496 
Number of persons employed . 18,159 17,091 19,264 20,337 21,116 21,577 


Value of land and buildings 
Value of plant and machinery 
Salaries and wages paid 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used 
Value of materials used 

Total value of output 

Value of production .. 


1,962,336] 2,444,369] 2,608,352] 2,753,994| 3,210,207) 3,876,598 
1,930,564] 1,358,482] 1,521,026) 1,964,506} 2,763,161) 3,814,734 
2,331,536] 3,687,445] 4,502,549) 5,469,065) 6,526,281} 7,381,809 
133,754 185,159 212,469) 235.077 271,553 315,108 
4,284,216] 7,202,997] 8.786,552} 10,897,809] 14,137,338] 16,636,883 
8,226,468] 13,252,876] 16,831,684! 20,661,106] 24,951,041] 29,350,719 
3,809,098] §,864,720) 7,832,663] 9,528,220] 10,542,150] 12,398,728 


nisi we 





(iii) Materials used and Production, 1949-50. The following quantities of yarn 
were used in these establishments during 1949~50, viz. :—Worsted, 8,524,701 lb. ; woollen, 
142,828 Ib. ; cotton, 8,773,975 Ib. ; mercerised cotton, 568,023 lb.; rayon, 6,512,710 Ib. ; 
silk, 196,136 lb. ; nylon, 530,742 lb.; other, including mixtures, 216,893 Ib. Production 
comprised 42,094,068 garments, valued at £15,844,571; and 3,524,213 dozen pairs of 
socks and stockings, valued at £9,220,238. 


17. Tanning, Currying and Leather Dressing.—{i) Details for each State. In 
Class VII. the most important industry is tanning. Formerly the production of tanneries 
in Australia was confined to the coarser sorts of leathers, but there are now very few kinds 
which cannot be produced locally, and an export trade has been built up in some varieties. 


TANNING, CURRYING AND LEATHER DRESSING, 1949-50. 
j 











’ i 
Items. | N.S.W. Victoria, | Q'land. ig, Aust. Peeia Tas. , Australia. 

Pastas race ase See : 
Number of factories . 71 46, 12 10° 5 1 145 
Number of persons employed . 1,901 2,497 618 215: (a) at 5,473 
Value of land and buildings ‘£ 596,758] 582,479! 64,530) 65,239] (a) a. 1,355,319 
Value of plant and machinery £ 500,884! 426,461, 107,907! 91,749! 9 (a) 1,170,945 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 1,001,042] 1,277,156! 275,654; 981337) (a (a) 2,755,456 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 100,522] 108,255| 17,948! 8,766! 3 (a) 242,943 
Value of materials used £ | 2,731,081] 2,841,802! 776,292! 222,208 (4. (a) 6,846,103 
Total value of output £ | 4,337,125] 5,023,446, 1,224,516 373,516, a (a) {11,419,328 
a) (a) 4,330,282 


Value of production .. & I,505,522| 2,073,389 430,276! 142,542 
3 H 1 


(a) Not available for publication; figures aro included in the total for Australia. 
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(ii) Total for Australia. The development of the tanning industry during the years 
1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 is shown in the following table :— 


TANNING, CURRYING AND LEATHER DRESSING: AUSTRALIA. 

















1 : 
Ttems. | 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. — 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
i} 
. 
Namber or factories .. t 132 ; 152 \ 154 149 144 145 
Number of persons employed . 45375 | 5,022 | 5,428 5,361 542i | 55473 
Value of land and buildings £ | 843,713 + 1,048,240 | 1,127,454 | 1,154,301 1,270,961 + 1,355,319 
Value of plant and machinery £: 523,538 | 704,551 | 785,894 857,186 979,592 | 1,170,945 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 919,781 | 1,662,156 ! 1,953,573 | 2,182,874 2,301,897 | 2,755,450 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used £; 87,670 | 
Value of materials used 2,983,041 | 5,237,697 | 6,218,200 | 6,308,195 6,465,893 | 6,846,103 


Total value of output £ 


Hd eager : 41592,642 | 8,055,696 | 9,646,020 | 9,804,867 10,525,558 |11,419,328 
alue of production .. 


1,521,931 |? 2,690,175 | 3,279,319 | 3,330,895 3,870,995 | 41330,282 


ane 148,501 165,777 188,670 | 242,943 











(iii) Material Used and Production. The éinistities of materials used and leather 
produced in tanneries in each State in 1949-50 are shown in the following table. Some 
leather is also produced in works other than tanneries, but this is excluded. 


TANNERIES s MATERIAL USED AND PRODUCTION, 1949-50. 








Particulars. _ NS.W. | Victoria. : Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust.’ Tas, | Australia. 
, | i =i] 
i 
Hides. . fe No. 861,430; 3,123,577, 358,773, (a) 137,422: (@) | 2,593,956 
Skins— i : | 
Calf ” 608,303 $49,284 181,824 55749 (a) + (@) ' 1,350,763 
ad a hs 851,155 (a) ‘ {a} F : a +4 908,602 
ep . ” + 433,350 a @) . ae 440,491 
Merau pial es 19,198 32,369) {a) (a) te on 68,297 
Pelts treated vy 0 2,657,472 299,950) (a) (a)(d) + + b 3,866,745 
Bark used— ' 
Wattle ete tons 3,916 5, ae. 1,286 (5) 1,307 (a) (a) (0) 11,667 
Mallet as ‘3 46o, _ : we 342 ae 802 
Other ” (a) (a) { a 1 Se as iw 848 
Tonning extract used |, 4149 2,929} 1,920 (a)(5) 1,132: (a)(b) i (6) 10,714 


Leather made— . : 
Sole and Belting Ib. 11,736, 243) 24,837,098, 7,057,084 (a) 3:352,335  (@) 38,650,009 





Harness .. ” 636,743' 459,931] 826,347 = (a) (a} +s | 1,965,573 
Upholstery .. sq. ft. : (a) i 55778,699 (a) ; (a) si “s 10,318,195 
Dressed and Upper from 
Hides— 
Sold by Measure- 
meut— ; | 
Patent sq. ft. 335,563' 1,070,547; a sid ae os 1,406,110 
All Other. ,, ' 12,722,417, 18,477,879} 6,589,793° 2,204,440 (a) +» (@) | 41,704,049 
Sold by Weight (all | <aay 
kinds) (a) 114,604 (4). (a) 8,711 (a) | 233,006 
Dreased from ies ‘ | 
Calf ++ 80. ft. | 3,996,441) 3,610,066} 1,095,707, (a) 50,604 (a) | 8,799,138 
Goat i. » ' 3,734,929! (a) (a) ° +e 1s 4 009,508 
Sheep .- 1, 10,460,449! 1,959,187) (4) ; (a) se jee BE5,997,353 
Marsu pial s 96, hi 129,288} (a) | (a) ve a | 302,632 
(a) Not available for publication ; figures are ingiaded in the total for Australia. {b) Includes 


an amount produced or used in other works. 


18. Tailoring and Ready-made Clothing Factories—{i) Details for each State. 
Statistics showing the distribution of this industry between States in 1949-50 are shown 
in the following table :-— 


TAILORING AND READY-MADE CLOTHING FACTORIES, 1949-50. 








4 














Items. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.Aust.. Tas. | Australia. 

i "= . 
Number of factories . 879 560, 160) 139 143, 21 1,902 
Number of persons employed . 18,960! 10,642! 3,196 2,688 1,338: 426; 37,250 


Value of plant and machinery £ 976,235} 473,549' 82,204] 91,402; 30,925, 11,502] 1,665,817 
Salaries and wages paid 5:702,690, 3,557,969 808,513} 714,259 343,456, 119,544/11,246,431 
Value of power, fuel, etc., needs 97,258 70,229 13,935} 15,052! 5,832, 1,889} 204,195 
Value of materials used )F0,790,555; 6,496,568: 1,423,750} 890,948 464,168, 121,235/20,187,224 
Total value of output z 39,428,443 12,208,493' 2,699,441|1,882,856! 976,101: 280,589'37,475,923 
Value of production . - £ i 8,540,630] 5,641,696: 1,261,756} 976,856) 506,101 157,465|17,084,504 


“1 
Vahie of jand and buildings £ | 3,102,095 1,603,767: 381,700] 453,111 267,192; 63,830} 5,871,695 
t 
I 
I 
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(ii) Total for Australia. Details for the five years 1945-46 to 1949-50, compared 
with 1938—39 are as follows :— 








TAILORING AND READY-MADE CLOTHING FACTORIES : AUSTRALIA. 

; { 

Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | -1949-50. 
Number of factories .. 1,177 1,420 1,576 1,687 1,874! 1,902 
Number of persons employed - . | 26,499 30,047 33.441 35,375! 37,958) 37,250 
Value of land and buildings £{ 3,175,748) 4,141,584! 4,655,424  4:975,366] 5,549,818: 5,571,695 
Value of plant and machinery £ 355,503 28,6905 965,847: 1,275,375] 1,460,516, 1,665,817 
Salaries and wages paid £ 3,168,472) 5,$06,614{ 6,899,245 8,186,135) 10,323,392} 11,246,431 
Value of power, fucl, ete., used £ 72,431 136,616, 133,904 149,72C 186,648 204,195 
Value of materials used £ 4,946,519] 9,616,801) 12,255,029! 15,232,732] 19, 343,976 20,187,224 
Total value of output £ 9,830,646] 18,614,368} 23,244,804, 27,872,666) 35,199,165! 37,475,923 
Value of production .. £ 4,811,696] 8,880,951 





10,855, 871, 12,490,213) 15,668,541} 17, 084,504 


19. Dressmaking and Millinery Establishments.—Particulars of dressmaking and 
millinery establishments in Australia for the five years ended 1949-50 compared with 
1938-39 are shown in the following table :— 








-DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENTS: AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 
= » H ‘ 

Number of factoxies .. 8&9 998 | 1,002 1,175 1,270 1,313 
Number of persons employed . 16,398 18,051 20,437 20,893 21,934 ! 22,384 
Vatue of land and buildings £ 2,051,611 | 2,723,617 | 2,956,635 | 3,303,687 | 3,420,811 | 3,626,294 
Value of plant and machinery £ 189,263 362,065 438,127 §09,603 601,092 713,220 
Salarics and wages paid £ | 1,652,808 | 3,037,698 | 3,768,483 | 4,367,523 | 5,496,616 | 6,243,588 
Value of power, fucl, etc., used £ 33,067 $7,379 66,489 77,300 94,801 113,617 
Value of materials used £ | 2,609,363 | 5,280,433 | 6,238,057 | 8,300,052 {10,103,876 | 8,996,084 
Total value of output £ } $,234,727 |10,507,792 |12,330,358 115,665,395 |18,986,443 |18,920,277 
Value of production . £ | 2,592,297 | 5,169,980 | 6,025,812 | 7,288,043 | 8,787,766 | 9,812,576 








20. Shirts, Collars and Underclothing.—{i) Details for each State. 


this industry are shown for 1949-50 in the following table :— 








_ SHIRTS, COLLARS AND UNDERCLOTHING, 1949-50. 





Particulars of 














Items, N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land., |S. Aust.| W. Aust.! Tas. | Austraila. 
Number of factories . 184) 137] 2r 33 20! 2 397 
Number of persons employed . 5,378 4,857; 1,166 517; (a) (a) 12,545 
Value of land and buildings £ 864,567] 708,923' 119,171} 76,981 (a) (a, 1,833,291 
Value of plant and machinery £ 336,669; 261,865! 42,167} 27,055} (a) 8 692,593 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 1,545,328] 1,398,390! 297,854) 131,500! (a) a 3,514,706 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 27,374 24,238) 4,274 2,325| (a) (a, 59,913 
Value of materials used £ | 4,316,154! 3,676, 256, 514,901] 172,775 a (a) 8,915,340 
Total value of output £ { 6,891,721} 6 ;285,6801 967,909} 356,772 a (3 14,952,587 
Value.of production .. £ | 2,548,193| 2,585,186] 448,734] 181,672} (4. (a 539775334 











(a) Not available for separate publication; figures are included in total for Australia. 


(ii) Total for Australia, 


since 1938-39 :— 


The following table shows the progress of the industry 


SHIRTS, COLLARS AND UNDERCLOTHING: AUSTRALIA. 








Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
f 
Number of factories .. : 283 347 376 404 410 397 
Number of persons employed . ! 11,081 9,902 11,184 11,880 12,760 12,545 
Value of land and buildings £ ‘| 945,972 | 1,310,863 | 1,425,838 | 1,631,574 | 1,790,278 | 1,833,291 
Value of plant and machinery £1; 230,579 396,597 468,581 547,871 608,311 692,593 
Salaries and gf patd £& | 1,142,855 | 1,728,513 | 2,252,398 | 2,621,751 | 3,298,978 | 3,514,706 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 1 23,639 31,626 40,538 45,681 54,908 59,913 
Value of materials used £ | 2,650,779 | 4,445,741 | 5,590,294 | 7,066,187 | 9,199,363 | 8,915,340 
Total value of output £! 4,435,209 | 7,078,821 | 9,041,903 )11,465,829 114,735,597 [14,952,587 
Value of production £ | 1,760,79r | 2,601,454 | 3.417.071 | 4,353,963 | 5,481,326 | 5,977,334 
t 
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. Boot and Shoe Making.—(i) Boot and Shoe Factories. The boot and shoe 
factories hold an important place both in regard to employment afforded and extent of 
output. The following table relates to 1949-50 and refers to boot and shoe factories 
as distinct from those devoted to repairing. It has been necessary to include details of 
Boot and Shoe Repairing in Tasmania, in order to conceal confidential information for 
that State. Factories engaged ir the manufacture of rubber boots and shoes are excluded, 
being classified under Rubber Goods, vide par. 38. 


BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES, 1949-50. 

















i 1 
Items, ! N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. ; 8. Aust. | W. Aust, ee Australia. 
= eee (a. 
1 
Number of factories . 196) 235) 30; 20: 12 17 510 
Number of persons employed . o% 7,779 11,329 1,619 1,520 770 163 23,180 


Value of Jand and buildings <£ 874,686' 1,068,787 123,668 163,410 72,199] 25,251| 2,328,oo01r 
Value of plant and machinery £ 561,481; 962,138 , 127,936) 122,997, 90,067) 12,367] 1,876,986 





Salaries and wages paid £ 2,732,956, 4,285,370| 526,340; 5495457 262,303] 53,658} 8,410,084 

Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 39; 906! 64,406, * 5,188 7,638 5,573 706, 123,417 

Value of materials used £] 3, 769,228) 6,743,248! 725,093 694°280, 355,011 65,476)12,352,336 

Total value of output £1} 7,882,385'12 "887,888! 1 1,411,604 1,356,905| 691,808] 137,2417'24,367,831 

Value of production .. £ | 4,073,251, 6,080,234: 681,323: 654,987, 331,224 71,059 11,892,078 
‘ i \ 


t I { i 
(a) Includes details of Boot and Shoe Repairing. 





(ii) Quantity and Value of Production, The number and value of boots, shoes and 
slippers made in factories producing and repairing boots and shoes in each State are 
shown for 1949-50 in the following table. Particulars relating to the output of rubber 
boots and shoes are not included :— 


BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES: OUTPUT, 1949-50. 


















































Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |s. Aust.| W.Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
QUANTITY. 
Boots, shoes and aay paira | 6,023,575) 8 8,010,572 1td0:776 1.298564 (a) (a) 137,198,713 
Slippers... . o + 2,821,634] 4,294,827! 842,188) 154,207) 492,206 as 8,605,062 
Uppers (o) . ” 11,097] 154,098) (a). | (a) ; (a) oe 167,439 
VaLveE. 

Boots, shoes and sandals £ | 6, 737;2101 9,694,992! 1,137,013i1, 287,631) (a) (a) '19,462,355 
Slippers... . .£ | 939,882) 1,608,857, 254,650) 39,577) 180,795 | 3,023,761 
Uppers (6) .. £ 7,486} 21,959 = (a) (a) (a) koe | 31,942 
(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in total for Australia. (0) Made for sale 

as such. (ec) Not available. 


22. Flour-milling.—{i) Details for States. The following table shows the position 
of the grain-milling industry in each State for the year 1949-50. 


FLOUR-MILLING, 1949-50. 











‘ 
Items, N.S.W. Victoria.) Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W.Aust. | Tas. | Australia, 
a —| | 
Number of factories .. 55. 38} ro] 20! 8 161 
Number of persons employed . 1,712) 1,272 422 498| 483- 154, 45541 





Value of land and buildings £ 1,015,621, 788,881 209,005, 174,874, 270,604 97,671, 2,556,656 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 1,204,768 683.952 aa 222,960, 204,328° 29,996, 2,593,291 


Salaries and wages paid £ 914,655. 654,7801 197,448] 259,007] 249,118 73,661: 2,348,669 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 168,394: 116,930 34,3841 59,3131 59,236 5,873 444,130 
Value of materials used & |r1,011,785' 8,262,645} 2,168,088 2,936,943 2,872,633 585,110 27,837,204 
Total value of output £ |12,900,688! 9,545,894 2,596,780 3,395,458 3,431,040, 688,566 32,558,420 


Value of production .. £ | 1,720,509! 1,166,319} 394,308: 399, 1203) 499,171, 97583 4,277,092 
t t 
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(ii) Production of Flour and By-products. The production of flour by the mills 
in each State for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 was as follows :— 


FLOUR-MILLING : PRODUCTION OF FLOUR. 
(Tons of 2,000 1b.) 











; ' 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. I peeneaie: Australis. 
| | . 
' 
1938~39 .. | 547,162 | 436,829 84,314 | 146,262 | 138,583 19,582 | 1,372,732 
1945-46 .. | 451,895 | 315,525 1 96,984 | 164,986 | 166,791 22,657 | 1,218,838 
1946-47 .. | 541,469 | 449-170 | 98,232 , 202,366 ; 176,727 | 21,695 | 1,489,659 
1947-48 (a) | 552,784 | 501,325 | 108,022 | 215,155 | 197,104 | 23,753 | 1,598,143 
1948-49 (a) | 667,645 | 479,288 ' 110,843 | 211,787 | 183,143 | 26,484 | 1,679,190 
1949-50 (2) | 597,491 | 447,784 ; 112,995 | 162,259 | 161,251 27,243 | 1,509,023 








(a) Includes Wheatmea) for Baking. 


The 1949-50 production of 1,509,023 tons of flour in Australia was valued at 
£24,478,856. In addition, 590,131 tons of bran and pollard, valued at £6,306,905, were 
made. The quantity of wheat ground was 71,891,045 bushels. 


23. Bakeries.—Information regarding establishments in which the manufacture 
of bread, cakes, etc., was carried on in the year 1949-50 is given in the table below. It 
should be noted, however, that the details refer only to establishments coming within the 
definition of a factory as explained in § 1, par. 6, page 1086. For that reason the table 
does not give complete details of the industry, as a large number of bakehouses not 
coming within the definition are excluded. This is true of all other industries covered by 
the statistics of manufacturing production, but, in view of the omission of such a large 
number of establishments in this instance, special mention is deemed necessary. 


BAKERIES (INCLUDING CAKES AND PASTRY), 1949-50. 

















t 
Items, N.S.W. Victoria. ' Q’land. | S. Aust. Iw. Aust! Tas.(a) | Australia. 
4 
, t 
Number of factories .. as 1,144, 897- bee 194° 266; 128 3,064 
Number of persons employed .. 6,864 4,846 2,566; 1,216 945' 1,488 17,925 


Value of land and buildings £ | 3,936,949 2,607,930 783,796 551,654: 418,997| 517,386) 8,816,712 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 1,402,044] 1,015,647; 382,627] 338,253] 191,022] 305,829] 3,635,422 


Salaries and wages paid £ | 2,323,372! 1,616,564, 740,039, 435,1871 272,558) 503,135| 5,890,855 
Value of power, fuel, etc,, used£ 371,446 246,488: 117,850] 71,446 47,069 62,973) 917,272 
Value of materials used £ 6,883,183! 45,749,205 2,396,045}1,306,108] 897,080,2,174,230]18,405,851 
Total value of output £ 12,285,863) 8,583,092 4,306,032/2,250,252 1,543,15913,342,078 32,310,476 


Value of production .. £ 510311234) S209, n79245)] 872,698 599010 144042873)11987,353 


(a) Includes confectionery. 


24. Sugar-mills—{i) General. Sugar-cane is grown in New South Wales and 
Queensland and particulars of area, yield, etc., are given in extended detail in Chapter 
XX.—Agricultural Production. 


The products of the sugar-mill are raw sugar and molasses, the former being sent 
to the refineries in different parts of Australia for further treatment. Particulars of 
cane crushed and sugar produced embodied in the following two tables refer to the 
quantities treated during the years ended 30th June, irrespective of the season in which 
the cane was grown ; consequently the figures relating to cane crushed and sugar produced 
may differ slightly from those given in Chapter XX.—Agricultural Production, which 
relate to harvest years. 
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(ii) Details for New South Wales. The following table shows details of the operations 
of sugar milla in New South Wales for the years 1938-39, and 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 


SUGAR-MILLS : NEW SCUTH WALES. 





Items. 


1938-39. 





Number of factories . 
Number of persons employed. S 
Cane crushed tons 

Raw sugar produced (94 Poss 


titre . 8 
Molasses produced ie gals. 





3] 
1 


ial 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 


3, 


3 
212 283 297 | 236 223 
337,038 | 166,069 | 309,655 | 267,261 273,974 
45,106 21,220 39,768 | 33,560 I 33,003 
1,489,090 | I,r10,000 ' 1,281,920 ' (a) 1,348,480 


! 


1949-50. 


3 
227 


330,740 


40,706 
1,631,200 








(a) Not available for publication. 


(iii) Detatle for Queensland. Particulars relating to the operations of sugar-mills 
in Queensland are shown in the following table for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 














1949-50. Particulars of the distribution of molasses as recorded by the mills are also 
shown. 
SUGAR-MILLS : QUEENSLAND. 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. 1946-47. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
i} 
Number of factories . 33 | 32 3r 32 32° 32 
Number of persons employed. . 4,419 4,665 4,205 4,762 55531 5,898 
Cane crushed tons | 5,432,193 | 4,551,971 | 3,717,330 | 4,150,986 6,707,530 | 6,518,006 
eee Sugar Produced {94 net i ; : 
tre) tons | 775,064 644,661 512,086 = 571,694 += 910,049 | 896,413 
Mol asses— t ’ ! 
Sold to distillers and others . i 
gals. | 8,275,887 « 9,380,679 ‘10,691,581 | 8,256,892 18,233,153 | 117,595,388 
Used as fodder... 1» | 4:237:196 | 4,675,909 | 6,932,902 | 5,320,970 5,845,585 | 5,563,273 
Used as manure .. 19 | 35293543 | 30745755 1 2,899,167 | 3,558,155 | 5,282,501 | 7,517,311 
Run to waste es » | 498,926} 50,902 | 63,466 15,035 | 167,537 , 283,315 
Burnt as fuel . 3,748,590 » 1,748,299 ' 954,970 | 1,427,775 1 6771174 | 1 1,490,063 
Sold or used for other purposes ; 
gals. | 232,049 423,085 | 241,045 2,930 402,485 726,684 
Total molasses disposed of xy [20,286,192 j19»353,629 21,783,134 18, Borys? 131, 608-435 '33:776,034 








25. Sugar Refineries.—The establishment of the sugar-refining industry considerably 
antedates the establishment of the sugar-milling industry, the raw material operated 
on in the earlier years coming chiefly from Mauritius and the East. In 1949-50 there 
were two sugar refineries in the States of Victoria and Queensland, and one in each of the 
States of New South Wales, South Australia and Western Australia. The quantity of 
raw sugar treated amounted to 440,871 tons, for a yield of 422,675 tons of refined sugar, 
valued at £16,232,309. 


26. Confectionery Factories—{i) Details for each State. 
are shown hereunder :— 


CONFECT IONERY FACTORIES, 1949-50. 


The figures for 1949-50 























f 
\ 
Items, N.8.W. | Vietoria.| Q'land. |S. Aust.| W.Aust, Tos. | Australis. 
i 

Number of factories . 104 103 25 24 1 (a) 267 
Number of persons employed .. os 3,335 3,468 422 430) 409 {33 8,064 
Value of land and buildings 1,005,494] 701,735] 114,680; 164,517, 84,922| (a. 2,071,338 
Value of plant and machinery £ 876,410] 996,192 65,628, 70,9701 77,595 (a) 2,086,795 
Salaries and wages paid £& | 1,279,842] 1,344,346] 109,404] 127,278] .113,084 (a) 2,973,954 
Value of power, fuel, etc., at 116,104] 116,574 7,285| 12,501} 10,531 a 262,995 
Vaiue of materials used 4,611,796] 3,974,267, 314,100] 285,728} 385,216 a) 9,571,107 
Tota! value of output £ 7:794,968! 6,972,528; 562,985] 501,846] 642,337] (@) {16,474,664 
Value of production .. £ | 3,067,068] 2,881,687| 241,600] 203,617] 246,590; (a) 6,640,562 





(a) Not available for publication. (0) Exctudes Tasmania. 
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(ii) Total for Australia, excluding Tasmania. Particulars of the confectionery 
industry during the last five years are compared with 1938-39 in the following table. 
Confectionery establishments in Tasmania have been combined with bakeries in order to 
conceal confidential information. Production in Australia is more than sufficient ‘to 
supply local requirements. 


CONFECTIONERY FACTORIES(a) : AUSTRALIA. 








Tums. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Number of tactories .. 148 198 237 242 263 267 
Number of persons employed . 9,256 5,965 6,574 7,061 7,505 8,064 


Value of land and buildings £ 1,423,406 | 1,556,321 | 1,640,081 | 1,709,572 | 1,906,456 | 2,071,338 
Value of plant and machinery £ ] 1,363,619 | 1,142,484 | 1,295,007 | 1,393,106 | 1,628,929 | 2,086,795 


Salaries and wages paid £ | 1,040,984 | 1,389,479 | 1,660,411 | 1,978,030 | 2,396,197 | 2,973,954 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 106.869 138,512 160,280 179,635 215,012 262,995 
Value of materials used £ | 3,103,955 | 4,668,928 | 5,436,640 | 6,624,193 } 8,556,054 | 9,571,107 
Total value of output £ | 5,627,247 | 8,121,623 | 9,281,800 [11,128,404 {14,456,903 {16,474,664 
Value of production .. £ | 2,418,423 | 3,314,183 | 3,684,880 | 4,324,576 | 5,685,837 | 6,640,562 








(a) Excludes Tasmania. 
27. Jam, Fruit and Vegetable Canning, Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar Factories.— 


(i) Details for each State. The following table shows particulars of factories included in 
this class for 1949-50 :—~ 


JAM, FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNING, PICKLES, ETC., FACTORIES, 1949-50. 





Items. N.S.W. Victoria. Q‘land. 9. Aust. | W.aust.| Tas. | Australia. 


EEE Se ee poe As See 
Number of factories . 70 59) 19 16, 12 ar 197 
Number of persons employed . 3,321 4,914 1,307 1,141 183 1,334 12,200 


Value of land and buildings £ 1,045,182] 1,416,487) 303,204] 310,381. 68,644! 346,247] 3,490,145 
Value of plant and machinery £ 894,320] 1,427,070] 301,517} 214,901 54,253) 226,098] 3,118,159 


Salaries and wages paid £ | 1,372,409] 2,059,358] 477,703} 415,786! 61,581| 514,097] 4,900,934 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 123,933} 188,134 28,919| 32,224 4,481] 37,371} 415,062 
Value of materials used £ 4:741,991) 7,749,452 2,207,851/1,101,210 150,738)1,529,771|1 7,481,013 
Total value of output £ 7,137,136! 11,644,558] 3,179,001|1,732,953' 262,550/2,314,137!26,270,335 





Value of production .. £ | 2,271, 233 3,706,972] 942,231] 599,519! aes 740,995} 8 °374,200 


| 


(ii) Total for Australia. Particulars of these establishments in Australia for the 
five years 1945-46 to 1949-50 compared with 1938-39 are shown hereunder :— 








JAM, FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNING, PICKLES, ETC., FACTORIES: 








AUSTRALIA, 
Items. 1938-39. ; 1945-46. | 1946-47. 1947~48. | 1948-49. | 19 49-50. 
{ -- 
Number of factories .. P : 123 : 157 170 177 182 | 197 
Number of persons employed . asl 6,476 11,403 10,700 - 11,061 11,447 | 12,200 


Value of land and buildings £ , 1,382,150 . 2,183,654 ; 2,406,588 ' 2,761,990 | 3,050,749 ‘ 3,490,145 
Value of plant and machinery ra | 720,639 | 1,629,979 | 1,870,378 2,332,675 | 2,628,491 | 3.118,159 





Salaries and wages paid + 1,148,991 , 2,947,366 - 3,018,713 . 3,652,763 | 4,147,192 | 4,900,934 

Value of power, fuel, etc., used & | 97,521 260,079 | 252,046 284,246 324,895 415,062 
Value of materials used £ . 4,799,515 +12,325,758 +12,224,225 14,475,402 |14,761,507 17,481,013 
Total value of output a: 7,230,914 ) 17,664,531 18, 291,803 21,588,403 |22,134.495 |26,270,335 
Value of production .. » 2,333,878 | 5,078,694 ; 5,815,532 ' 6, 328 1755 | 7,048,093 8 8,374,260 








During the 1939-45 War, production of jams expanded greatly and a high level of 
output of 171 million lb. was attained in 1945-44. Production afterwards receded, but 
attained a new record of 198.5 million lb. in 1947-48. It dropped to 134.6 million Ib. 
in 1949-50. The peak output of fruit preserved occurred in 1949-50 with 208.4 million 
Ib., compared with the previous highest level of 189.1 million lb. attained in 1947-48. 
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There has also been a marked development in the production of canned vegetables. 
In 1938-39 output totalled 10,255,000 lb. but, as a result of the war-time demand by the 
armed services, production reached the record level of 119,149,000 Ib. in 1944-45. 
However, it has since declined to 70,583,000 lb. in 1949-50. 


(iii) Production. The following table shows the total quantity and value of jams, 
pickles, sauces and other items manufactured in each State in 1949-50 :— 


JAMS, PRESERVED FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, PICKLES AND SAUCES: OUTPUT, 















































1949-50. 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.} Q’land. { S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, Australia. 
QuaNTITY. 
| i 
Jams... -» ‘ooo lb. 34,549 [(@)71,008 16,121 11,462 | 1,438 (6) 134,577 
Frait Pulp— s ; 
Consumed in own | 
works é cwt. 35,763 25.990 (c) 10,100 | (c) 16,080 92,343 
For sale.or addition to ' 
stock of ewt. 23,718 127,416 TI,I§x 1,607 ! 1,147 | 117,362 | 282,401 
Tomato Pulp— | 
Consumed in own 1 | | 
works a ewt. 33,284 | 138,393 (c) 26,424 10,349 (c) 210,915 
For sale or edahien a j 
stock 27,592 | 337,690 es (c) 12,019 (c) 391,650 
Fruit, preserved “in tiquid | | 
ooo Ib. | 31,748 97,486 37,366! 17,784 343 | 23,657 | 208,384 
Vegetables, preserved in , | : 
liquid. . -- ‘000 Ib. 32,265 . 27,8454 3,045 3,100 | 335 4.153 | 70,583 
Pickles .. . .’000 pints 3,828 ° 2,765 | (c) 2,297 348 (c) 95428 
Sauces var “Ai 12,221 ' 14,289 ! 1,625 | 2,974 ° (c) (c) 32,300 
VaLuz (£). 
| 
Jams... . | 1,963,64rla2,655,036 703,733 434,388! 76,396; _(b) 5,234,094 
Fruit, preserved in liquid ; 1,274,010] 3,314,385] 1,886,761| 645,712 10,316] 878,156] 8,009,340 
Vegetables, preserved in 
liquid. . ee -- | 1,721,030, 1,406,763| 118,755} 101,785 31,734! 252,122] 3,632,189 
Pickles .. me me 303,375 176,491 (c) 181,358 18,508 (c) 695,237 
Sauces .. os «+ | 1,077,624) pants) 78,721 174,884 (c) (c) 2,316,024 
{a) Includes Tasmania. (8) Included with Victoria. (ce) Not available for publication; 


figures are included in total for Australia. 


28. Bacon-curing Factories.—(i) Details for each State. The table hereunder shows 
particulars of factories engaged in bacon-curing in each State for 1949-50 :— 


BACON-CURING FACTORIES, 1949-50. 








| 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.Aust. Tas. | Australia. 








Number of factories . 35 17 8 12 4 10 86 
Number of persons employed . 743 665 837 315 273) 74) 2,907 


Value of land and buildings £ 366,035| 222,683] 268,295] 1%39,967| 51,563] 30,086} 1,078,629 
Value of plant and machinery £ 153,967| 110,722] 150,225] 78,002] 35,309 8,820| 537,045 





Salaries and wages paid £ 339,187| 306,253] 391,223] 141,528] 100,896] 30,317] 1,318,404 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 41,001 36,986 38,802] 32,428; 16,851 3,913] 169,981 
Value of materials used £ | 2,983,694] 2,854,592 3,755,686|1,272,130]1,279,896 371,743'12,517,741 
Total value of output £ | 3,825,675] 3,315,312| 4,342,632|1,491,263/1,562,557| 433,031|14,970,470 








Value of production .. £ 800,980; 423734 §48,144| 186,705} 265,810) $7,375] 2,282,748 
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(ii) Quantity and Value of Production. The number of pigs cured and the quantity 
and value of production of factories in each State for 1949-50 are shown in the following 
table :-— 















































BACON-CURING FACTORIES: PIGS CURED AND PRODUCTION, 1949-50. 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q‘land. |S. Aust. | W.Aust. Tas. | Australia. 
Pies CureEp. 
Pigs ae on ove account— 

To finished Bacon a 4 172,692} 214,811] 75,700} 77,479] 15,071 
To green Bacon 3 } 225,064 { (a) 2 30,946] 2. ae a) ‘ 830,132 
Pigs cured on commission of 29,034 1,411 (a) 249] (a) (a) 31,766 
Total 254,098! (a) (a) 75:949| (a) (a) 861,898 

Propvcts (Tons). 

Bacon and ham(?) fas ee 12,892 9,704 - 9,980 3,089 3,542 947 40,154 
Lard(b) ; si eins! | 535. 4551 900 167 250 66 2,373 
VaLuE Ma 
Bacon and ham (5) .. nant pebrasels 2,356, 5x2! 2,279,096} 884,003} 828,085] 221,558) 9,120,693 
Lard(b) as a aie, it 45,801 an7n| 94,381] 11,964) 20,426 4,761| 219,044 




















(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in total for Australia. 


(b) Includes 
particulars of articles produced in other works. 


Bacon and ham and other pig products are dealt with more fully in Chapter X XI. 
—Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products: 

29. Butter, Cheese and Condensed Milk Factories.—-(i) Details for each State. The 
following table shows particulars of butter, cheese and condensed milk factories in each 
State for 1949-50 :— 














BUTTER, CHEESE AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES, 1949-50. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
i | 

Number of factories . 99 144, 95 45 18 27 428 
Number of persons employed . 2,228) 4,920; 1,657 936 367 361 10,469 
Value of land and buildings £ 1,138,656) 1,888,358, 859,067; 343,434] 139,550] 192,333] 4,561,898 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 1,490,158 2,311,347) 991,255} 327,878] 207,146] 219,442] 5,547,226 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 1,048,471; 2,463,922) 711,429) 412,971] 156,256) 148,276} 4,941,325 
Value of power, fuel, etc., Lair 331,874, 684,966: 149,399; 90,573] 43,210; 40,330] 1,340,352 
Value of materials used ° 11,720,782 26,187,960'1 5,314,296. 3,781,480/2,015,185|1,742,082|60,761,785 
Total value of output £ 13,644,594 30,054,124'16,681,163-4,517,995{2,376,68512,026,843|70,201,404 
Value of production .. £ | 1,591,938 4,081,198) 1,217,468, 645,942! 318,290] 244,431| 8,099,267 














(ii) Total for Australia. The progress of industries included in this group during 
the five years 1945-46 to 1949-50 is compared with 1938~39 in the following table :— 




















BUTTER, CHEESE AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES: AUSTRALIA. 

Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Number of factories .. | 523 462 460 449 434 428 
Number of persons employed . 6,851 8,896 2223 9,642 10,016 10,469 
Value of land and buildings £ 2,880,323 | 3,506,020 | 3.689,495 | 4,072,933 | 4,235,559 | 4,561,898 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 3,066,840 | 3,597,366 | 3.690.273 | 4,156,435 | 4,678,802 | 5,547,226 
Salarics and wages paid £ | 1,569,531 | 2,737,217 | 3,014,595 | 3,578,020 | 4,237,381 | 4,941,325 
Value of power. fuel, ete., used £ 389,501 755,755 781.736 873,999 | 1,070,074 | 1,340,352 
Value of materials used £ 129,161,983 34,990,910 |35.619.549 {44,419,318 (52,837,132 |60,761,785 
Total value of output £ 133,004, 851 140,771,127 142,134,803 [52,402,951 [61,242,465 170,201,404 
Value of production .. £ j 39543) 367 | $,024,462 | 5,733,518 | 7,109,634 | 7,335,259 | 8,099,267 








(ili) Quantity and Value of Production. The next table shows the quantities and 
values of butter, cheese and condensed milk produced and the quantities of milk used in 
their production during 1949-50. These details are restricted to factory production 
and therefore exclude farm output. 
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BUTTER, CHEESE AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES : PRODUCTION, 1949~-50. 





t 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
| 1 











Mix Usxp (’000 GaLLons). 


For the manufacture of— 

Butter ed ++ 171,124 305,513 + 219,798 35:997 31,152 ' 25,630 | 789,214 

Cheese oe he 6,334 45,331 + 19,876. 22,716 1,534 | g2r 96,712 
Condensed, Dried and 

other Milk Products | | 

| 


























(incl. Ice Cream)(b) .. , 9 24,525 62,146 , (a) (a) (a) (a) | 97,204 
' 
Propvuors (Tons). 
Butter .. a at 36,817 | 62,988 | | “48,196 «8,236 6,769 5,069 | 168,075 
Cheese .. 2,827 21,193 '(c) 9,050 10,587 702 418 445777 
ones and concentrated ‘ 
mil 10,927 | 37,942 (a) a) (a) (a) 63,509 
Powdered milk— | ¢ 
Fullcream ss 6,302 3,866 @ | (a) (a) .. | 14,390 
_ Skim - ahs ee 1,604 7,398 oa ) (a) ne {a) ' 9,279 
VavuE (£’000). 
Butter .. 965 ih 9,305 16,079 | ‘12; 062 | 2,087 1,744 1,300 42,577 
Cheese .. 457 3,278 \(c) x eer 1,497 IqIr 57 6,667 
Condensed and concentrated aa 
milk . : 738 3,832 (a) (a) (a) 5984 
Powdered milk—- i l 
Fall cream ae “ 1,270 585 (a) (a) (a) ite ' 2,045 
Skim .. ; 3 121 593 (a) ats ! (a) ' 731 
{a) Not Gallable for pililcallon: figures are included in total for Australia. (8) Includes 
Whole Milk equivalent of cream and butter fat purchased as such. {r) Includes 172 tons of cheese 


valued at £23,126, made in establishments not classified as factories. 


e 
The butter, cheese and condensed milk industries are dealt with more fully in 
Chapter XXI.—Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products. 


30. Meat-and Fish Preserving Works.—The industries included in this group are 
engaged chiefly in the freezing and preserving of meat. Works have been established 
at the seaports for the purpose of handling beef, lamb and mutton for export, and 
insulated space for the carriage of chilled and frozen produce is provided by shipping 
companies trading between Australia and other parts of the world. The substitution 
of chilled for frozen meat exported has already been referred to in Chapter XIX.— 
Pastoral Production. In recent years there has been considerable expansion in the 
canning of meat and fish. 


MEAT AND FISH PRESERVING WORKS, 1949-50. 





Ttems. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust., W.Aust.| Tas. ! Australia. 
! : | 


\ 
8 18 20; 16 3 7 86 








Number of factories . 

Number of persons employed « 665) 1,582 5,279 304 507; 215 8,552 
Value of land and buildings 130,633) 441,242! 1,732,369] 98,131 533,052| 795370] 3,015,396 
Value of plant and machinery é 176,710| 258,929 880,851 59,521} 529,938! 63,683] 1,969,632 
Balaries and wages paid 274,317| 785,145} 2,637,109! 110,063' 275,465; 83,314! 4,165,413 





4,823! 550,458 
270,324 23,640,326 
422,163 31,390,418 
147,016, 7,199,634 


an 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 
Value of materials used £ ; 1,139,134! 3,498,009 }16,836,144| 548,090 1,348,625 

: "Seen 5,347,707 |21,170,342; 853,450 1,860,915 


1,766,981 | 3,959,799 294.276) 469,392 





Total value of output 
Value of production . 





| 34,537| 82,7171 374,399] 11,084! 42,898 
' 

i 

| 562,170 








Particulars of the quantities and values of beef, mutton and lamb preserved by cold 
process exported from Australia over a series of years will be found in Chapter XIX. 
—Pastoral Production. 

31. Breweries.—(i) Details for each State. The following table gives particulars 
of breweries in each State for the year 1949-50. It should be noted, however, that the 
data shown below are not strictly comparable throughout, owing to the inability or 
failure of some breweries to furnish a separate return for each branch of activity. 
Consequently the figures for some States include details of employment, wages, output, 
etc., not connected with the brewing of beer, although associated with it. These 
extraneous activities include cooperage, malt works, aerated waters, etc. 
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SREWEES 1949-50. 











Items, Searle N.S.W. ( Victoria,; Q'land. |S. Aust.{ W.Aust.’ Tas. . Australia. 
' ‘ 

Number of factories .. ae 6 7 6 5! 4! 2' 30 
Number of persons employed . 1,493 1,885 582 614! (a) (a) 3258 
Value of land and buildings £ 3,299,341 756,370] 650,724) 262,484 (a) (a) 3,507,166 
Value of plant and machinery £ 762,746, 1,283,068] 557,181] 535,819 (a) (a) 3,622,860 
Salaries and wages paid £ 796,172, 1,088,757} 284,353] 343,208 (a) (a) 2,896,261 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 278,142 169,682 69,435] _ 79,297 {a) {a) 704,339 
Value of materials used £ | 2,226,361| 2,625,705} 611,755] 809,820 (a) (a) 7,583,454 
Total value of output (0) £ | 5,300,803, 4,826,651! 1,549,856|1,530,456 (a) (a) 15,850,582 
Value of production .. £ 2,796,300| 2,031,264] 868,666} 641,339 (a) (a) 7,562,789 
(a) Not available for publication; figures are included in total for Australia. {b) Excludes 


Excise Duty. 
(ii) Total for Australia. The next table shows the extent of this industry for 1938-39 
and the five years 1945-46 to 1949-50 :— 
BREWERIES : AUSTRALIA. 




















Items. | 1938-39. 1945-46 | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 

' j ! 
Number of factories . . 34. 33 33 32 30 
Number of persons employed . 3,698 4,121 4,516 4,677 , 53087 5,258 
Value of land and buildings £ ! 2,801,147 | 3,185,582 | 3,215,403 | 3,241,603 3328,699 | 3,507,166 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 2,737,042 ! Berger 2,617,866 | 2,795,685 | 33203, 682 | 3,622,860 
Salaries and wages paid £ \ 1,215,473 | = 1580,306 | 1,805,196 | 2,029,578 | 2,489,100 | 2,896,261 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used £ 251,286. 351,184 425,596 452,699 570,632 704,339 
Value of materials used £ | 3,406,572 | 142255684 4,998,158 | 5,108,560 | 6,212,981 | 7,583,454 
Total valite of output £ | 9,030,309 | 10,476,340 {12,267,499 111,954,243 [13,526,477 |15,850,582 
Value of production £ | 5,372,451 | 5,869,472 | 6,843,745 | 6,392,984 | 6,742,864 | 7,562,789 

! t 


The quantity of ale, stout and beer brewed fell from 73.7 million gallons in 1928-29 
to 49.8 million gallons in 1931-32, but thereafter increased each year to 109.2 million 
gallons in 1941-42. Under the Control of Liquor Order which operated between March, 
1942 and March, 1946, the production of beer was restricted and consequently output 
remained static at about 100 million gallons from 1942-43 to 1944-45. Production rose 
to 154 million gallons in 1949-50 and to 173 million gallons in 1950-51. 

The average annual consumption of ale, stout and beer prior to the economio 
depression of the early thirties exceeded 11 gallons per head of the population ; it dropped 
to 7.32 gallons in 1931-32, increased to 13.76. gallons in 1941-42 and declined again 
to about 13 gallons during the period of control. The consumption per head increased 
to 18.23 gallons in 1949: 50 and to 19.73 gallons in 1950-5r. 

(iii) Materials Used and Production. The table below shows the quantities of raw 
materials used and the quantity and value of alc, stout and beer brewed in each State 
during 1949-50 :— 

BREWERIES: MATERIALS USED AND PRODUCTION, 1949-50. 


























Particulars, | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S, Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Australia. 
Raw Marterrars UsEp. 
! 
Malt .. bushels | 1,587,665 | 1,550,126 | 472,435 (a) 554,651 (a) | 4,801,636 
Hops .- Wb. | 1,321,337 | 1,060,133 | 342,689 (a) 337,08° (a) | 3,583,623 
Sugar os ewt, 236,640 | 176,800 | 58,060 (a) 34,560 (a) 576,380 
: l : 





Raw Mareriats Usep rer 1,000 GaLtons oF ALE, Stout anp BEER PRODUCED. 























Malt .. bushels 29.02 31-41 31.29 29.88 35.69 39-32 31.14 
Hops a Ib. 24.15 21.48 22.70 28.24 22.09 20.82 23.24 
Sugar... ewt. 4-33 3.58 3.85 4.00 2.26 2.21 3.74 
ALE, Stout aND BEFR BREWED. 
Quantity gallons [54,704,328 {49,350,786 |15,099,167 (a) 115,260,125 (a) 154,188,627 
Value (b).. £ | 5,213,262 | 4,786,111 | 1,544,662 (@) | 1,974,077 (a) 15,546,310 
i 
(a) Not available for publication; figures are included in total for Australia. (b) Excludes 


Excise Duty. 
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32. Distilleries.—Distilleries are located in all the States except Tasmania. The 
following table, which has been compiled from returns of the Excise Branch of the 
Department of Trade and Customs, shows the materials used in distilleries in Australia 
and the quantity of spirits distilled therefrom for the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 
compared with the year 1938-39. 


DISTILLERIES : AUSTRALIA. 
| 
































Unit 
Particulars. le of 1938-39. | 1945~46. | 1946-47. 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
uan- 
| tity. 
PrincrpaL Materiats USED. 
Barley Malt .. «» | bus. 89,528 296,002 349,070 340,000 337,211 261,443 
Barley an we es 80,548 208,847 263,460 172,644 187,483 182,450 
Wheat as a a 108,590 90,503 16,497 85,678 67,744 
Malted Wheat a 3 eo 46,912 27,190 27,900 31,338 28,074 
Maize aia a a 7,643 $8,688 15,532 52,640 57,710 6,344 
Molasses os ++ | ,0WE. | 1,405,277 | 1,158,439 | 1,808,517 (1,849,988 | , 549 21 | bo 395,378 
Sugar ee ae * re 522.982 86,433 44,055 2949s 1335.3 
Sugar Syrup .. os Ke ‘0 240,216 I00, 204 91,204 45,852 
Wine at .. | gal. 111,364,208 '35,749,146 }19,864.495 18,916,227 21,814,262 | 20,678,189 
Raisins ie -. | ewt. | 19,521 | 14,477 47,336 36,690 29,423 46,876 
Spirits Distrntep (PRoor GALLONS). 
| } 
From-— 
Barley and other Grain ; 

Malt So) ° ies 434,578 | 1,836,659 | 1,978,708 | 1,782,439 (a) (a) 
Molasses and Sugar .. .. | 7,025,416 11,842,105 r 959,334 |10,672,356 (a) (a) 
Wine and Wine Lees... os 2,249,265 | 2,879,030 | 3,440,071 | 3,983,384 (a) (a) 
Other a 8 sia 7,305 105,117 Bees 143,971 270,978 a ets 

Pa net fe 
Total .. a ae 9,716,564 |16,662,071 16 522,084 116,709,157 19,380,191 | 20,114,905 
SS ee TH ee 
Spirits denatured ek ot 4,553,152 | 8,780,290 | 8,288,830 | 7,819,271 | 9,838,298 | 11,427,706 





(a) Not available separately. 
33. Tobacco, etc., Factories.—(i) Details for each State. During 1949--50 there were 


37 establishments in which the manvfacture of tobacco, cigars or cigarettes was carried 
on. There are no such factories in Tasmania. 


TOBACCO, CIGAR AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES, 1949-50. 

















} | 

Items, : NSW. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Australia. 
Number of factories .. 14! 15 6 I r 37 
Number of persons employed | 2,771 2,041 | (a) (a) (a) 5,167 
Value of land and buildings £ 709,045 | 512,064 | (a) {a) (a) 1,275,897 
Value of plant and machinery £ 502,538 - 500,369 (a) (a) (a) 1,060,076 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 1,068,637 | 810,782 | {a) (a) (a) 1,992,095 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 62,731 23.278 | (a) | (a) (a) 88,465 
Value of materials used £ | 9,665,350 | 5,029,209 (a) H {a) (a) 15,016,360 
Total value of output £ |11,536,427 | 6,927,950 | (a) | (a) (a) {18,974,086 
Value of production .. £ | 1,808,346 | 1,875,569 (a) (a) (a) 3,869,265 





(a) Not available for publication; figures are included tn total for Australia. 


Gi) Total for Australia. This industry was among the first to be established in 
Australia. In 1861 New South Wales had eleven factories and Victoria one. The 
Australian market has for many years been largely supplied with local manufactures from 
the imported leaf. Imports during 1949-50 comprised—manufactured tobacco 773,772 
Ib., cigars 34,599 Ib., and cigarettes 8,273,974 Ib., and the quantities manufactured in 
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Australian factories were respectively 20.168,000 Ib., 169,000 Ib., and 10,341,000 lb. The 
following tables show the extent of the industry in Australia for the five years 1945-46 to 
1949-50 compared with 1938-39 :— 

TOBACCO, CIGAR AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES: AUSTRALIA. 
{ 














Ttems. ' 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1936-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
’ 
See ~ joo ae sé. H 
Number of factories .. , 30, 26 | gr 33 37 37 
Number of persons employed . | 5,544 5.255 5,641 5.470 5,219 ! 5,167 


Value of land and buildings £ ‘ 1,041,798 959,192 , 1,159,772 | 1,143,363 | 1,174,503 | 1,275,897 
Value of plant and machinery £ 942,644 723,962 | 840,171 932.616 « 1,008,889 | 1,060,076 
Salaries and wages paid £!' 1,095,912 1,300,481 , 1,536,796 } 1,676.954 ! 1,827,819 } 1,992,095 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 34,483 ' 52,174 + 61,127 62,339 | 73,941 88,461 
Value of materials used £ | 7,080,574 10,602,035 '13.657,489 114,492,198 .13,750,779 115,016,360 
Total value of output £ | 9,800,413 (13,042,558 116,364,165 [17.915,412 '17,613,106 18,974,086 
Value of production .. £ | 2,685,356 | 2,388,349 2,645,549 | 3,360,875 | 3,788,386 | 3,869,265 
i) 











Lar Usep anp Propuction (’000 Ib). — 














Leaf used— 
Australian (stemmed) ie 4,489 4,685 | 3,6rr 2,924 3,084. 3,313 
Imported (stenmed) is 16,011 18,822 | 23.441 23.675 22,775 24,043 
Tobaceo made te oe 16,305 17,901 { 20,190 19.715 19,256 20,168 
Cigars made a on 238 125 130 163 160 169 
Civarettes made $6 os 6,731 8,482 10,082 10,147 9,701 10,341 





For many years the production of locally-grown leaf was comparatively small, and 
manufacturers were dependent on imported leaf for the supply of their raw material. 
Increased import duties stimulated local production, and the quantity of Australian 
leaf used by manufacturers rose from 1.2 million lb. in 1929-30 to over 3 million lb. in 
1930-31. During the 1939-45 War about 4.7 million lb. of Australian-grown leaf was 
used annually, but in subsequent years the figure fell to the 1949-50 level of 3.3 million Ib. 
In this connexion, see Chapter X.X.—Agricultural Production. 


34. Sawmills, etc.—(i) Details for States. The most important industry in Class X. 
is that of sawmilling. Because of difficulties asscciated with the classifying of sawmills 
into forest and town, they have been combined in the following tables, together with 
plywood and bark mille. 


SAWMILLS, PLYWOOD AND BARK MILLS, 1949-50. 














Items. | NLS.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust.) Tas, | Australia. 

is ee cues | 
Number of factories . 949 576 607 84) 198 367, 2,785 
Nuniber of persons employed . 9,963) 6,250! 7,882 1,922 3,121 2,350 31,493 


Value of land and buildings —£ | 1,752,504] 1,038,831 710,587] 439,329| 336,782| 198,919| 4,476,952 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 2,291,315] 1,692,093} 1,418,743] 287,845} 776,664! 610,668] 7,077,328 


Salaries and wages paid £ | 3,760,785) 2,544,600} 2,945,346] 805,487/1,127,411| 847,215|/12,030,844 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 252,901; 196,647; 156,934{ 36,101; 94,096] 67,629; 804,308 
Value of materials used £ j10,092,366} 6,106,707] 4,591,696/2,815,358|1,804,228]1,609,221|27,019,576 
Total value of output £ |17,079,311|10,990,699; 9,309,052] 4,354,528]3,756,69413,060,691/48, 550,975 
Value of production .. £ | 6,734,044] 4,687,345] 4,560,422|1,503,069]1,858,370|1,383,841/20,727,091 





(ii) Total for Australia. Comparative statistics for 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50 
are shown in the following table :— 


SAWMILLS, PLYWOOD AND BARK MILLS: AUSTRALIA, | 





Tteims. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1946-47. 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 
Number r, of factories .. 1,660 1,765 1,996 2,241 2,540 2,781 
Number’ of persons employed . 19,104 22,591 25.723 27,811 30,067 31,493 


Value of land and builaings £ 2,054,611 | 2,523,249 | 2,540,497 3,291,577 | 3,824,676 | 4,476,952 
Value of plant and machinery £ {| 2,785,716 | 3,460,945 | 4,079.916 4,677,370 | 5,715,512 | 7,077,328 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 3,634,627 . 5,841,968 | 7.119.598 8,537.051 [10,401,646 |12,030,844 
walne of power, ‘fuel, etc., used £ 225,782 | 375,437 449.405 534.171 656,563 804,308 

Value of materials used 8,522,895 ,12,174,016 |16,001,148 19,971,233 |23,428,182 [27,019,576 
‘otal value of output 14,537,888 21,707,972 ,27,889.108 34.958,061 |41,590,009 .48,550,975 
Value of production .. 5,789,211 | 9,158,519 jt1.438,555 14,452,657 7.505.264 poe 


Inthe 
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The sawmill output of native timber, which declined from 740 million super. feet 
im 1925-26 to the abnormally low figure of 237 million super. feet during the depth of 
the depression, recovered to 717 million super. feet in 1938-39 and rose to 1,223 million 


super. feet in 1949-50. Further reference is made to the sawmilling industry in Chapter 
XXII.—Forestry. 


35. Cabinet and Furniture Making and Upholstery Factories ——These industries 
constitute the principal manufactures in Class XI. The following table shows particulars 
for each State in 1949-50 :-— ‘ 


CABINET AND FURNITURE MAKING AND UPHOLSTERY FACTORIES, 1949-50. 














Items. N.S.W. : Victoria.| Q’land. 8S. Aust. W.Aust. Tas. | Australia. 
i ‘ 

Number of factories . 418 4541 194 107 I4r 65) 1,379 
Number of persons employed . 5,307 43588! 2,579 1,545 1,182 574 15,775 
Value of land and buildings £ 1,221,910 1,239,015| 458,308 285,828 254,846 107,227) 3,567,134 
Value of plant and machinery £ 433:917 363,676 182,364 138,091 115,138 37,657 1,270,843 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 2,152,868. 1,712,404 858,420. 570,000 390,406 186,936 5,871,034 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used& 45,058 36,486 15,965| 16,865 8,462 2,998 125,834 
Value of materials used £ | 3,609,995: 2,972,402 1,496,952), 010,493 684,262 206,524 9,980,628 
Total value of output £ 7,083,022) 5 5:912,311| 2,889,525 1,921,873 1,335,778 501,733 19,644,242 
Value of production .. £ } 3,427,969! 2,903, 423 | 19378 608), 894,535 643,054, 292,211 9,537,780 





36. Printing Works.—Printing and bookbinding works rank high in importance 
among the industries of Australia, and in 1949-50 afforded employment for 34,213 
employees, and paid £15,169,000 in salaries and wages, while the value of output 
amounted to £49,664,000. The first table below gives particulars of establishments 
engaged in general printing in each State for 1949-50. These establishments include 
those engaged in lithographic printing, bookbinding, paper ruling and linotyping and 
Government printing works. Establishments producing newspapers and _ periodicals 
are shown separately in the second table to follow :— 


GOVERNMENT AND GENERAL PRINTING WORKS, 1949-50. 


U 1 


Australia, 








Ttems. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. &. Aust. W.Aust.' Tas. 

i 1 

| ' 
Number of factories . 409 427 100 65 17] 1,092 
Number of persons employed . 8,420, 7,517, 2,230 1,517 I al 563 21,490 
Value of land and buildings £ 2,214,323 2,070,421 390,460 314,558 271, 353| 87,436' 5,348,552 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 2,274,332 2,047,659 368,776 446,580 253,779: 117,706 5,508,832 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 3,610,723 3,222,725 824,460 583,256 437,249, 231,370, 8,909,783 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used& 83.791: 71,656, 18,046 13,313 11,860] 4;357| 203,023 
Value of materia!s used £ | 4,490,082! 4,203,553 953,724 635,083 525,635! 203,880 11,011,957 
Total value of output £ 110,732,746 9,567,509 2,294,001 1,572,995 1,370,171' 555,672 26,093,094 


Value of production .. 


£ | 6,158,873. 5,2 292,300, 1,322,231 924,599. BS2i870) 347,435,54,878,114 
i : 





NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 1949-50, 




















7 ! | 

Items. N.S.W. Victoria. | Qiland. S. Aust.’ W.Aust.. Tas. | Australia. 
‘ . 
1 ' ‘ ' 
: i 

Number of facteries . 177, 117; 57 34: 32) 7 424 
Number of persons employed . 5,993 3,125! 1,729° gog. 653 314] ° 12,723 
Value of land and buildings £ 2,122,842 903,989’ 590,678 433,344 274,196' 54,6151 4,377,664 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 1,959,327. 1,599,025 656,110 163,875; 200,143, 84,036! 4,692,516 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 2,977,460 1,603,167, 768,466 445,670! 309,300' 155,253] 6,259,316 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 108,119' 48,674) 32,276; 15,921/ 15,759] 4,652] 225,401 
Value of materials used & 5,992,361! 31434:471! 1,112,749] 754,954| 509,240. 140,212}11,943,987 
Tota! vatue of output £ |12,208,921: 51926,473} 25529,340)7 3591,362/1,168,801 346,589/23,771,486 
Value of production .. £ | 6,108,441 2,443, "328 sae 820. 0487, 643, *802' 201,725/11,602,098 
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37. Paper Making.—Although the paper manufacturing industry has been established 
in Australia for many years it was not-until the manufacture of paper pulp from indigenous. 
timber commenced in 1938-39 that any marked development occurred. 

Plants producing pulp from eucalypt timber are operating in Victoria and Tasmania 
whilst in South Australia pulp is being produced from Iocally-grown softwoods. The 
production of pulp rose from 6,000 tons in 1938-39 to 88,000 tons in 1946-47, dropped 
slighty in the two succeeding years and recovered to 88,000 tons in 1949-50. 

The number of factories operating in 1949-50 comprised two in New South Wales, 
seven in Victoria, one in Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia and two in 
Tasmania. In the latter State, newsprint, writing and printing papers are produced, 
and in the other States wrappings, other papers and boards. Particulars for this industry 
are shown in the following table for the years 1938-39 and 1945-46 to 1949-50. 


PAPER MAKING, INCLUDING PULP MILLS : AUSTRALIA. 











4 i 
Ttems. | 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1936-47. | 1947-48. ] 1948-49. ] 1949~50. 

{ i 
Number of fnetories .. eee I 9 2 | I2 12 Id 14 
Number of persons employed .. 1,961 4 505 5,078 5 »260 5,991 6,160 
Value of tand and buildings  £ 849,578 | 1,525,187 | 1,659,960 ' 1,832,994 | 2,526,299 | 3,331,186 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 1,712,662 2,509,426 2,923,957 ) 3:584:740 | 4,640,972 | 5,753,609 
Salaries and wages paid £ 466,548 | 1,577,146 | 1,933,649 | 2,350,435 | 2,881,436 | 3,183,481 
Value of power, fuel, cte., used £ 200,998 598.979 782,033 849,308 940,849 998,035 
Value of matérials used £ | 1,095,318 | 3,802,205 | 4,056,766 | 4.978.685 | 5,767,853 | 6,154,040 
Total value of output £ | 2,301,531 | 7,437,772 | 8,635,231 [10,258,026 '12,358,136 [13,733,120 
Value of production . . £ } 1,005,215 | 3,016,588 | 3,817,427 | 4,430,033 5,049, 434 | 6,581,045 














38. Rubber Goods.—The following table shows particulars of this industry for each 
State during 1949-50 ‘and excludes establishments engaged primarily in the retreading 
and repairing of tyres. 


RUBBER GOODS, 1949-50. 











Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.} Q’land. |S. Aust.) W.Aust.) Tas. | Australia, 
Nurober of factories . 27 5 8 2 a | 78 
Number of persons employed . 5,221 +307 (a) 398! (a) oY 10,514 
Value of land and buildings £ 771,128) + 173,310! (a) 37,063' (a) aes 2,036,163 
Value of plant and machinery £ 853,631! 1,233, 706} (a) 84,340 (a) . 2,220,337 
Salaries and wages paid £ } 2,789,677] 2,297,523 {a) 163,832 (a) ae 5,482,283 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 340,954| 402,302 (a) 15,146 (a) se 772,237 
Value of materials used £ | 6,956,887! 6,399,727 (a) 211,401 (a) a 13,902,207 
Total value of output £ /10,498,543]10,901,885, (a) 487,615 (a) ie 22,630,489 
Value of production .. £ | 3,200,702} 4,099,856 (a) 261,068 (a) aus 7:956,045 











(a) Not available for separate publication; figures included in total for Australia. 


39. Electric Light and Power Works.*—(i) Details for each State. The increased 
demand for electrical energy has been responsible for considerable development in electric 
light and power works during recent years. Since 1938-39 the production of electric 
light and power has increased from 4,688 to 9,509 million kWh. in 1949-50 or by 
neatly 103 per cent. Particulars for the year 1949-50 are as follows :— 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WORKS, 1949-50. 

















Items. N.S.W. | Vietoria. Q’land. | S. Aust.} W.Aust.} Tas. { Australia.. 
Number of factories .. 92° 67: 36) 115 3 358 
Number of persons employed | 3,968, 2,294; 969| 1,209 1,029 128) 9,595 


Value of land and buildings £ 6,427,655' 2,772,653) 1,136,259 2,050,031| 352,934| 746,316|13,485,848 
Value of plant and machinery £ [15,738,376 14,797,107 4,108, 239 4,771,41411,731,966/4,256,434'45,453,536 


Salaries and wages paid £ | 2,227,383’ 1,452,885} 505,726 687,291] 525,414] 67,317] 5,466,016- 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ | 6,649,673 3,347,562} 2 1265,444, 1,698,491}1,529,818] 208/15,491,201 
Value of materials used £ {1,171,048 — 345,101] 354,139} 139,360] 146,371} 24,176] 2,180,195 
Total value of output £ 115,017,542) 6,214,850, 3,476,503. 2,788,136,2,430,501} 584,112 30,511,644 
Value of production .. £ TAGEETG, 2,522,187 556,920, 950,285) 754,312 559:728 12,840,248 





*See also Chapter XXV.—Electric Power Generation and Distribution—E. Statistical Summary,. 
1939-40 and 1949-50, pp. 1197-1200. 
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Particulars of the types of engines and generators installed in Electric Light and 
Power Works and their rated horse-power are given on page 1094. 


(ii) Production. The increase in the production of electric light and power in each 
of the States since 1938—39 is shown in the following table :— 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WORKS: ELECTRICITY PRODUCED. 
(000 kWh) 











. ¥ { 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.  Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. | au ustralia. 

Py tos 
1938-39 .. ++ 1,948,490 | 1,222,505 ‘ 387,368 , 256,283 307,002 566,691 ! 4,688,339 
1945-46 .. ++ 2,831,301 | 1,904,403 612,672 402,134 338,799 | 819,958 6,909,767 
1946-47 .. ++ , 3,228,670 | 2.001.994 653,797 | 438,899 378,260 | 803,801 | 7.527.727 
1947-48 .. ++ 3:546.345 | 2,259,938 , 750,080 5 519,531 402.300 | 872.680 | 8.350.474 
1948-49 .. ++ © 3)717,030 + 2,503,981 890,258 ; 566,606 398.594 | 976,474 | 9,052,943 
1949-50 .. ++, 34758,004 | 2,706,081 971,630 593,808 417,499 1,061,639 i 9,808,661 








40. Gas-works.—{i) Details for each State. Gas-works are in operation in the 
majority of important towns in Australia. The following table shows particulars of 
gas-works in each State for the year 1949-50 :— 


GAS-WORKS, 1949-50. 























| | 
Items. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. | W.Aust.,, Tas. | Australia. 
e { i m 
Number of factories . “4 39] 36, 16) 3 4 2 100 
Number of persons employed . 1,307| 1,330, 426; 447! = (a) (a) 3,815 
Value of land and buildings £ 1,008,755; 544,208: 228,800| 29,3531 (a) (a) 1,938,645 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 3,409,687, 5,210,687, 917,127;1,293,500!  (#) (a) 11,655,761 
Salaries and wages paid £ 756,752 706.721! 210,301, 225,859 (a) (a) 2,027,173 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ ' 724,842 §6,960° 16,626! 3,417 (a) (a) 844.735 
Value of materials used & | 3,037,438) 2,610,967| 548,398: 585,139, (a) (a) 7,219,956 
Total value of output £ 513915 653| 3,696,796 970,480, 849,433, (a) (a) 411,727,537 
Value of production .. £ [ 1,829,373; 1,028, oe 405,456; 260,877; (a) {a} 3,663,746 
i 














(a) Not available for publication ; ; figures are e included in total for Australia. 
(ii) Coal Used and Production. The following table shows details for 1949-50 :-— 
GAS-WORKS : COAL USED AND PRODUCTION, 1949-50. 












































Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | Australia, 

Coat UseEn. 
s 

Coal ae -. tons | 870,055 | 608,453 | 195,985 | 121,932 (a) | (a) 1,864,630 
Provpwots. 

Gaa produced ‘ooo cubic ft. |17,845,995|10,746,793] 2,700,399] 2,026,177| (a) (a) 134,897,963 

Gas sold *ooo cubic ft. |15,563,585] 9,445,085} 2,343,534, 1,781,645 (a) (a) 30,490,856 

Coke produced (6) tons 573,607| 334,875 88,971 68,988 (a) (a) 1,094,982 

| 
(a) Not available for publication; figures are included in total for Australia. (b) In addition, 


1,182,773 tons of metallurgical coke were made in Coke Works in 1949-50. 


Since 1938~39, when the output of gas was 21 thousand million cubic feet, production 
has increased each year and reached nearly 35 thousand million cubic feet in 1949-50. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ELECTRIC POWER GENERATION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


The following article, which is designed to remedy a serious deficiency in the range 
of subjects dealt with in the Official Year Book, has been contributed by the Division 
of Industrial Development of the Commonwealth Ministry of National Development. 
The article is divided into four major parts, viz. :—A.—Introduction, which deals 
generally with the resources, generation and distribution, and future devclopments, of 
clectric power in Australia ; B.—a part describing the Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric 
Scheme; C.—a part dealing with the origins, development, present situation and new 
projects of electrical systems in each Australian State and Territory (internal and 
external); and D.—the Conclusion, which refers briefly and generally to plans for 
increased generating capacity in Australia and the tariff policies of clectricity supply 
authorities. A Statistical Summary (E) and a Bibliography (F) .re appended. The 
Synopsis at the beginning of this volume provides an outline in detail of the contents of 
the article. 


A great deal of rescarch was required in the preparation of this article, as sources of 
historical material were scanty. Information presented herein has been checked, 
wherever possible, by the organization concerned, but in spite of the care exercised in 
the preparation and checking of data, it is possible that errors may have occurred, and 
advice of any discovered would be appreciated. It should be remembered, however, that 
the information relates to situations existing and projects contemplated carly in 1952 
and may be considerably affected by changes in policy or plans, or by developments in the 
projects themselves. 


It is intended to advance the statistical matter in this article in future issues of the 
Year Book, also to keep the descriptive matter up-to-date by including information 
on developments in works in progress and in new projects. 


A. INTRODUCTION. 


1. General.—The geographical pattern of electric power generation and distribution 
in Australia has been affected by two main influences—the distribution of population, 
with a resulting distribution of industry, and the location of fucl and water resources. The 
growth of popvlation, especially in country arcas, has, of course, been itself much 
influenced by the availability of water and fuel. 


On the other hand, the extent of power development in a country depends in general 
on the size of the population, the degree of industrialization and the magnitude of the 
resources available for power production. 


2. Population Between 1939 and 1999, the Australian population increased by 
approximately one million, to reach a total of eight million. For the latter year, the 
rate of growth was estimated at 3.3 per cent., of which natural growth contributed 
1.4 per cent. and net migration 1.9 percent. By far the greater portion of this increase 
occurred between 1945 and 1949, when both natural increase and immigration were 
accelerated—particularly the latter. 


Australia, including Tasmania, has an area of 2,974,581 square miles. The average 
population density in 1949 was therefore roughly 2.7 persons per square mile. This 
ineasure, however, can be misleading in view of the very sparse population in wide areas 
and the great concentration in capital cities. In fact, some $9 per cent. of the total 
population lies to the south-east of an area enclosed by an arc drawn from a point wes$ 
of Whyalla in South Australia and curving north-easterly to the Queensland coast a little 
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north of Brisbane. Outside this area, the only significant concentrations of population 
are in the south-west of Western Australia and along the more northerly Queensland 
coast. Within it (about one-sixth of the total area of Australia) lic all the Australian 
capitals except Perth, and practically the whole of Australia’s manufacturing activities. 
The density per square mile in this sector of the continent is about fifteen persons, but, 
again, this figure would be considerably less if the populations of the five State capital 
cities included in it (totalling almost four million) were excluded from the calculation. 






The two principal centres ef population and industry. the metropolitan areas of 
Sydney and Melbourne, make the greatest demands for electric power. Their growth 
has been associated with the development of large deposits of coal located in relatively 
close proximity to the source of demand, ‘This, together with the fact that the major 
water resources are also located in the south-eastern portion of the Commonwealth, is of 
paramount significance in influencing the distribution of industrial population and the 
location of major electric power stations, 


3. Power Resources.—The principal sources of energy utilized in the production of 
electric power in Australia are coal, water and petroleum products. This last is of least, 
importance, being chiefly used in local stations in small country towns in which power 
is generated by internal combustion engines, large in number, but small in total capacity. 
Tt is also employed for stand-by and peak load plant by some central authorities. As 
there are no known significant oil deposits in Australia, practically all supplies of liquid 
fuel must be imported from external sources. 


By far the most important source of energy used in the production of electric power 
in Australia is coal. In 1949, thermal power stations represented 82.4 per cent. of the 
total installed generating capacity. The balance, 17.6 per cent., was distributed between 
hydro and internal combustion equipment in the proportions of 13.2 per cent. and 4.4 
per cent., respectively. 


Tt has been estimated that Australia’s probable coal reserves ave of the order of 53,000 
million tons, of which 14,000 million tons are black coal and 39.000 million tons brown or 
sub-bituminous coals. Whilst these reserves may appear small by comparison with 
those of many other countries, they are, at present, high per head of population. The 
known deposits are unevenly distributed throughout the continent, about S5 per cent, 
of the black coal reserves being in New South Wales and-95 per cent. of the brown in 
Victoria, However, the potential reserves in Queersland may prove as great, if net 
greater, than those of New South Wales, but owing to the lack of precise data it is difficult 
to obtain a reasonably accurate estimate of their extent. 


Most of Australia is poorly supplied with water, only 15.2 per cent. receiving an 
annual rainfall of 30 inches and over. ‘This is confined to the narrow coastal strip on the 
east coast and to ‘Tasmania. The possibility of establishing large thermal stations in 
inland areas is therefore strictly limited by the lack of sufficient water for feed and 
condensing purposes. 


‘The deficiency of water resources.is even more significant in relation to the generation 
of hydro-electric power, which is therchy restricted to a very small proportion of the 
continent’s total area. Furthermore, because of the large fluctuations whivh occur in 
rainfall, no hydro-electric plant can be depended on for a firm output, unless considerable 
provision is made for storage. Even in Tasmania, where the rainfall ix on the whole much 
more uniform than on the mainland, deficient rainfall has at times caused a considerable 
reduction in the available water from natural storages. There are two alternatives for 
improving the degree of utilization, namely, additional use of unregulated stream flow or 
artificial storage. 


Furthermore, this paucity of water necessarily causes the quantity available to be 
divided so that the verious uses for which it is required-- domestic, stock, irrigation. 
power generation, ete.—shall receive their due proportion. In a project which combines 
irrigation and power generation as its objective, therefore, power can only be produced 
when water is released from the storage for irrigation—-unless the scheme provides for 
additional storage below the power station, or the flow is sufficient to permit continuous 
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generation of power and the water not used for irrigation can therefore be allowed to 
rin to waste. Furthermore, where a scheme is designed primarily for irrigation, power 
production is normally limited to the period (of, say, six months in a year) when water 
is released for this purpose, which is often the time when the demand for clectric power 
is at a minimum. 


The only region on the mainland of Australia where land is high enough to receive 
reliable winter snowfall, and from which reasonably constant water supplies throughout 
the year can therefore be expected, is the mountain chain which stretches from the high 
plateaux of south-castern New South Wales through to the north-eastern highlands of 
Victoria. ‘he hydro-clectric potential of this area is considerable, and plans have been 
formulated to develop approximately 3,289,000 kW. within the next 25 years, of which 
789,000 kW. should be available by 1960. ‘The two major construction schemes in this 
area are the Snowy Mountains and Kiewa projects, Other hydro-electric potential 
does exist on the mainland on the rivers of the coastal arcas of New South Wales and 
Queensland, but the amount there available is only @ small proportion of the potential 
of the Alpine region. 


In Tasmania hydro-electric resources have been estimated at about 50 per cent. 
of the total Australian hydro-electric potential. Whereas on the mainland the chief 
source of energy is coal, water occupies this position in Tasmania. However, because 
of its insular position, that State’s electric power potentialities must at present be 
considered apart from those of the mainland, although their indirect contribution to the 
Australian economy as a source of power for basic industries is quite substantial. 
Imprcevements in transmission techniques may some day make possible a direct 
contribution. 


A study of the map on page it71 reveals a significant distribution of the resources 
required for the generation of electric power. When the resources ot Tasmania are 
excluded, the pattern is broadly symmetrical. I close proximity to Sydney lie great 
black coal deposits, while the most extensive brown coal deposits are located near 
Melbourne ; roughly equidistant from these two large centres of population and industry 
is found the mountainous region which contains most of the available hydro-electric 
potential. 


From a geographical point of view, this concentration of energy resources is dis- 
proportionate ; from an economic point of view, however, when considered in relation 
to the distribution of other resources and to other factors, it has a direct bearing on the 
yencral pattern of Australia’s development. 


4. Electric Power Generation and Distribution—(i) Ownership of Undertakings. 
At the beginning of this century, Australia’s clectrical undertakings were curried on 
mainly by privato enterprise, but some measuro of governmental control was exercised 
through various electric light and power Acts. This legislation was designed to provide 
standards of safety, and to define the scope and obligations of the private organizations 
engaged .in production of electric power for sale. As the demand for power increased, 
particularly from manufacturing industries, supply facilities were cxpanded and the 
industry grew rapidly. A trend towards public ownership commenced during the 
1914-18 War and became more pronounced after the 1939-45 War. By 1952, all major 
generating stations supplying the public were, in varying degrees, under the control of 
State statutory organizations, constituted with the object of unifying and co-ordinating 
the generation and distribution of electricity supplics in the various States. ‘There are, 
however, still. a large number of small private and municipal enterprises generating power 
for supply to country towns, but, where practicable, central authorities are extending 
supply to these places. In many areas, however, it has been and remains the practice for 
central authorities to sell power in bulk to local distributing organizations who undertake 
local reticulation. 


In addition to the private, local government and statutory organizotions who 
gencrate and/or distribute electricity for sale, there are numerous firms generating power 
for use in their own establishments, particularly those firms engaged in mining pursuits 
remote from the main centres of population. As this article is intended primarily to 
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cover the activities of central electric stations, and as power regularly produced for such 
internal consumption is a relatively small proportion of total power produced, only 
incidental reference is made to firms generating electricity for consumption within their 
establishments. 

(ii) Power Production. In the twenty year period 1928-29 to 1948-49, production 
of electric power in Australia increased by nearly 300 per cent., from 2,286 Lo 9,053 
million kilowatt hours. A comparison of the relative amounts produced in cach State is 
shown in the following table :— 


PROPORTION OF ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCED IN EACH STATE. 





(Per Cent.) 
a ee illesse ; _ i : 
Year, ! N.S.W. | Vie. : Q'land. ' S. Aust. - W. Anst. | Tas. | Total. 
i : ! | 
, ‘ ! 
1928-29 .. +e 0 42 29 | 4 Go « 5 ™ ' 100 
1948-49 ..  * 41 28 10 Oo} 4 | It =! yoo 
i) 





During the 1920’s, demand increased very rapidly as supply was extended to new 
areas and electricity usage considerably diversified. In that period, consumption increased 
at a rate of 15 per cent. per annum compound, which amounted to a doubling of the load 
each five years. As the net population increase averaged a little less than 2 per cent. 
per annum, this was not a significant contribution to the comparatively rapid increase 
in consumption. 

During the depression of the early ’30’s, demand remained fairly constant, but from 
1934 to 1939, as industrial activity regained momentum, consumption increased rapidly 
each year at a rate of from § to 10 per cent. per annum compound. During the (939-45 
War, power restrictions were imposed on commerce and industry, very few houses were 
built and, in general, new domestic clectric appliances were either in short supply or not 
available. Despite these conditions, consumption continued to increase, but this was 
due mainly to rising demand caused by war production. 

Since the 1939-45 War industry and commerce have expanded rapidly. many new 
houses have been built and the population has increascd by approximately S per cent. 
These factors, together with extension of electricity, supplies to rural areas and the 
increased use of domestic clectric appliances, have all contributed to bring about a position 
where the inflated demand for power cannot be satisfied by the existing installed capacity 
ot central generating stations. For example, average consumption per head per annuin 
in 1950 exceeded 1,000 kWh., compared with approximately 500 kWh. before the war, 
During the period 1939-40 to 1949-50, the capacity of electrical machinery installed by 
secondary industries and utilizing purchased clectricity, increased by 118 per cent., 
namely, from 1.1 million horse-power to 2.4 million horse-power, : 

Notwithstanding the fact that production of electric power nearly doubled in the 
decade between 1938-39 and 1948~49, all States have found it necessary to iutroduce some 
form of power rationing, particularly during the winter peak period. The main cause 
of the inadequate supply was, and continues to be, the lack of sufficient generating 
capacity, a situation which originated in the restriction of development programmes 
during the 1939-45 War. Rationing has in some States also been partly due to inadequate 
coal supplies, particularly in those dependent on New South Wales coal. 

(iii) Generating Capacity. In 1949, installed generating capacity in Australia 
totalled approximately 2.1 milJion kW. compared with 1.7 million kW. in 1939, an 
increase of about 24 per cent. This represents 0.28 kW. and 0.24 kW. per head of 
population in 1949 and 1939 respectively, while the total population increased by 14 per 
cent. in this period. Had demand per head remained constant, the increase in installed 
capacity would have been adequate to cater for the additional consumption by the larger 
population. However, the factors already mentioned have caused demand to be con- 
siderably in excess of supply or potential supply, especially during the winter. 
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This situation has been met in part by tho increased use of available plant. In 
1939 each kW. of installed capacity produced an average of 3,000 kWh. per annum, com- 
pared with an average of 4,400 kWh. in 1949. These figures are based on Commonwealth 
totals; figures for the States vary, depending on such factors as the distribution of 
demand, number of consumers, and type of cquipment employed. In Tasmania, for 
example, average outputs per kW. installed were 5,000 and 5,400 kWh. in 1939 and 1949 
respectively, compared with 2,300 and 3,600 kWh. in South Australia, 


With a view to further decreasing the gap betweer. demand and supply and reducing 
peak loads, electricity authorities have introduced differential tariffs, zoning in some 
areas, and restrictions on the use of certain electrical appliances. However, particularly 
in New South Wales and Victoria, the absence of reserve plant has led to frequent 
“black-outs ” in recent years because of the inability to handle wintor or abnormal peak 
loads. 


5. Future Developments.—(i) Power Supply and Demand. Each central authority 
has embarked upon constructionai programmes to overcome the lag between supply and 
demand. However, industrial and commercial expansion has continued on a high level, 
and several projects have been commenced or pkw ned in various parts of the Common- 
wealth for suburban and main railway line electrification. Other fields directly connected 
with the demand for power, such as house building, must be taken into account. 


Increases in population, even if unaccompanied by increeses in consumption of 
power per head, would result in overall increases in consumption. The rise in industrial 
demand, which was very great during the period 1930-1950, may be expected to continue, 
even though the rate of increase slows down; this will further add to the demand for 
power. 


(ii) Dhermal-Hydro Comparison. The increasing relative importance of the 
generation of electric power from water resources is illustrated by the following expected 
changes in proportion betwecn ateam, hydro and internal combustion installed generating 
capacity over the period 1949 to 1960, viz. :—Steam, from S2 per cent. to 7¢ per cent. ; 
hydro, from 13 per cent. to 26 per cent. ; internal combustion, from § per cent. to 3 per 
cent. Although it is evident that, unless there is revolutionary change in the ways of 
using resources for producing electric power, hydro generated electricity will remain 
of lesser importance than that generated by steam, its contribution will become more 
significant as existing potential is developed and problems connected with the transmission 
of power over relatively great distances are overcome. Turthermore, in comparison with 
thermal generated power, the cost of generation per unit is substantially lower, although 
increases in capital costs of large hydro-electric projects may raise the overall costs of 
production to a level not much lower than that prevailing for thermal generated power. 


6. Summary.—The major portion of Australia’s power resources, namely, her coal 
depusits and hydro-electric potential, are concentrated in the south-eastern section 
of the continent, an area comprising approximatcly one-sixth of the total. Closely 
related to this distribution of basic resources is the location of population and industry. 
In this arca are contained 89 per cent. of the population and more than 90 per cent. of 
Australia’s secondary industries. 


Tr: the years between 1929 and 1949, production of electric power increased by nearly 
300 per cent. ‘This increase followed the rapid growth of industrial activity, usage of 
electric power in new fields, and a greatly increased consumption per consumer. To-day, 
owing mainly to the retarding of constructional programmes during the 1939-45 War, 
production of electric power is insufficient to cater for demand, compelling most States to 
impose power rationing on industrial and domestic consumers with varying degrees of 
severity. In an endeavour to overcome the present unsatisfactory supply position, 
State electricity supply authorities have projects under corstruction which, if carried 
out according to programme, will double gencrating capacity in the Commonwealth by 
1956, 
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Since 1914 there has been a consistent movement towards nationalization of the 
electricity supply industry, which in the post 1939-45 War period has accelerated. At 
present, all major power stations producing clectricity for sale are, in varying degrees, 
under the control of statutory State commissions. Where practicable, supply is being 
extended in rural areas, and small private and municipal organizations generating 
power in country towns are being absorbed into the system of the Stutes’ central electricity 
supply authorities. Many municipalities, however, buy in bulk and undertake local 
reticulation. : 

Fach State bas problems peculiar to its own territory relative to the generation and 
distribution of electric power, and these will he discussed in the respective sections. 


B. SNOWY MOUNTAINS HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME. 


t. Geography of Area.—The main features of the Snowy country in svuth-castern 
New South Wales have been described earlier in this survey. Jt is the only part of the 
continent in which any altitudes exceed 7,000 feet. and in which there is a substantial 
area over the altitude of 6,000 feet. The precipitation which results from the presence 
of this barricr on the line of the prevailing winter depressions of Antarctic origin amounts 
to as much as 120 inches in the vicinity of Mt. Kosciusko, the highest point in Australia. 
The drainage from the snowfields is practically all to three systems—those of the Murray 
and Murrumbidgee Rivers, which flow inland, and that of the Snowy, which flows south- 
wards to Bass Strait. 


2. Historical—(i) Barly Suggestions for Utilization of Snowy River. The Murray 
and Murrumbidgee have been subject to control and intensive development for irrigation 
for many years; the Snowy, however, flows through mountainous and practically 
uninhabitated country until debouching onto the river flats of Hast Cippslard, not many 
miles above its mouth. Jt has never been controlled in any way, cither for the production 
of power or for irrigation, and a very great proportion of its waters How to waste into 
the sea. 

As a vesult, attention has long been directed towards this river, which has the highest 
source of any in Australia and which conducts away a very large proportion of the waters 
from the south-custern New South Wales snowfields. 

As early 23 1884, the possibility of diverting its waters to the parched inland plains 
had been suggested by the Surveyor-General, Mr. P. J. Adams, in evidence before a 
Royal Commission on water conservation. Subsequently, the increasing use of electricity 
led to investigations of its possibilities as a source of hydro-electric power. Interest 
shifted sporadically between these two objectives, and the Snowy was consecutively 
considered as a means of supplementing the flow of the great inland rivers, a source of 
water supply to the rapidly growing metropolitan area of Svdney, a means for developing 
hydro-electric power and, again, as a source of increasing agricultural production in the 
rich Murray and Murrumbidgee valleys. 

Tn 1918, a Parliamentary survey was carried out by the New South Wales Public 
Works Department of a project to utilize the waters of the river for generation of electric 
power, and a report in this regard was presented to the Under Secretary of the Department 
on 16th January, 1920. Nothing, however, resulted from this proposition. In 1937 the 
British firm of Consulting Engineers, Messrs. Rendel, Palmer and ‘Tritton. in the course of 
a report to the New South Wales Government, suggested a new scheme for the utilization 
of Snowy waters, based on building a storage dam at -ndabyne and expected to produce 
220,000 kVA. of power. 

The 1930-45 War. however, and the plans for post-war reconstruction, which then 
originated. led to a proposal by the State of New South Wales for diversion for irrigation 
and agricuitural purposes of the waters of the Snowy to the Murrumbidgee River—a 
scheme in which little emphasis was placed on the generation of power. The Victorian 
Government proposed a counter-scheme, involving very much greater generation of 
power, and involving diversion, not to the Marrunrbidgee, but to the Murray 
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(ii) Committee of Commonwealth and State Representatives, 1946-1949. The 
Commonwealth Government, however, being seized with the national implications of 
these proposals, brought about a meeting in 1946 of Commonwealth and State repre- 
sentatives to discuss the general utilization of Snowy waters, and subsequently a Com- 
mittee was set up to examine the whole question on the broadest possible basis. This 
Committee, in a report submitted in November, 1948, suggested consideration of a far 
greater scheme than any previously put forward. Tt involved not only the simple question 
of utilization of the waters of the Snowy, but a general consideration of the possible 
diversion of a number of rivers in the area, tributaries, not only of the Snowy, but of the 
Murray and Murrumbidgee. The recommendations of the Committee were generally 
agreed to by a conference of Ministers represonting the Commonwealth and States of 
New South Wales and Victoria, and it was also agreed that the Committee should 
continue its investigations. 


(iii) Constitution of Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Authority, 1950. A further 
report was submitted by the Committee in June, 1949, as a resvit of which the Common- 
wealth Parliament passed the Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power Act. In the next 
month the Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Authority was constituted, and thus was 
inaugurated the greatest enginecring scheme in Australian history. 


3. Description of Scheme.—The proposals at present being implemented fall into 
two grovps—(i) Tumut Development and (ii) Snowy-Murray Development—cach having 
its associated plans for hydro-electric power production. The features described here- 
under may be identified by reference to the map on page 1178. It should be remembered 
that, as the final designs for practically every clement of the scheme have not yet been 
completed, and in many cases will not be completed for many years, any figures which 
are now quoted in respect of those elements will undoubtedly be subject to modification 
in the future. 


(i) Trmut Development. The central feature of this part of the plan is diversion 
to, and regulation of, the waters of the Tumut River, a stream at present completely 
unregulated, but which contributes approximately half of the flow of the Murrumbidgee 
River at Gundagai below the existing main storage on the Murrumbidgee at Burrinjuck. 
To the Tumut will be diverted the waters of the Eucumbene, a major tributary of the 
Snowy, and the head waters of the Tooma, s tributary of the Upper Murray. The 
headwaters of the Murrumbidgee itself will also be diverted to the Tumut, principally to 
secure desirable electric power. 


A major dam is to be constructed on the Eucumbene River at Adaminaby, creating 
a storage of at least 3.5 million acre feet, and from this, water will be conveyed by a 
15-mile tunrel to Tumut Pond on the upper reaches of the Tumut River, where it will be 
joined by the waters from the Tooma, diver ed by racelines and tunnels. From Tumut 
Pond, another tunnel will convey the water to power station T.1 with an installed capacity 
of about 320,000 kW., and a further tunnel to power station T.2 with a capacity of 280,000 
kW., thence discharging into a smaller storage at Lob’s Hole. 


To the Lob’s Hole Reservoir will also be brought the waters of the Upper Murrum- 
bidgee from another major storage at Tantangara, holding over 350,000 acre feet. From 
it, waters will be led by tunnel to power station T.3 with an installed capacity of 140,000 
kW., which will discharge into a pond on the Yarrangobilly River, a tributary of the 
Tumut, and from Yarrangobilly Pond by further tunnel to power station T.4 with an 
installed capacity of 160,000 kW. which, in turn, will discharge into the Lob’s Hole 
Reservoir. 


Between the foot of the Lob’s Hole storage and the top of the Blowering storage will 
be power stations T.5 and T.6. The total capacity of these stations will be 410,000 kW. 


- The Blowering storage will haveacapacity of about 800,000 acre feet and at the foot 
of the dam will be the last of the ‘Tumut power stations, T.7, with a capacity of some 
500,000 kW., but this station will operate only when water is released for irrigation. 
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The total extra new water which will reach the Murrumbidgee is expected to average 
565.000 acre feet per annum ard the total installed capacity of the various power stations 
ig estimated at 1,310,000 kW. (excluding T.7). 


(ii) Snowy- Murray Scheme. ‘Tho central feature of this part of the scheme is the 
diversion of the waters of the Upper Spowy itself fram a major dam to be construeted 
at Jindabyne on that river, a little below its junction with the Fucumbene and the 
Crackenback Rivers. This reservoir will have a storage capacity of approximately 
1,200,000 acre feet, and from it will run right through the Great Dividing Range a tunnel 
approximately 32 miles in length, finally discharging into Swampy Plaips River, not 
far above its junction with the Murray proper. 

Into this tunnel will be collected a considerable quantity of water from the very high 
altitude country of the Kosciusko area, and from a pumber of smaller tributaries of the 
Murray. The ccllection frum the Kosciusko area commences at the Koscinsko Reservoir 
at an altitude of 5,725 feet, not many miles below the source of the Snowy. A tunnel 
will convey water from this reservoir to power station M.i.A. with an installed capacity 
of 60,000 kW., and thence to a pond on the Snowy River, at. its junction with the Guthega 
River. 


From the Guthega Pond, a further tunnel and penstock will lead to station MotB. 
with a capacity of 90,000 kW., which discharges into a pond at the junction of the 
Munyang and Snowy Rivers. Construction of this part of the scheme has olready 
commenced. Munyang Pond will discharge into a tunnel leading to station Miz Hand Lb 
with installed capacity of 85,000 kW., thence into a reservoir at Island Bend on the 
main stream of the Snowy. | 


From the Island Bend reservoir, a vertical shaft, tooo feet deep, will lead to the 
main tunnel from Jindabyne reservoir previously referred to, passing on its way through 
power station M.3 with installed capacity of 250.000 kW. Into this main tunnet 
will also be collected waters from the Upper Murray tributary streams previously 
mentioned, 

Of these, the most important is the Windy Creek-Geehi River series. A pond on 
Windy Creek, « small tributacy of the Gechi, situated at an altitude of over 5.0v0 feet, 
will provide water through a tunnel to station M.q with an installed capacity of 75,000 
kW., thence by racelines and tunnel to station M.5.HE. with an installed capacity of 
40,000 kW., discharging into Gechi River pond. 


A vertical shaft will lead this water into the main tunnel, passing through station 
M.5.L with an installed capacity of 20,000 kW. = The combined waters thus collected 
into the main tunnel will pass through station M.6 with an installed capacity of 5.40,000 
kW., and then discharge into a pond on Bogong Creek, another of the Upper Murray 
tributaries. At this point, the water is still at an altitude of nearly 2,000 feet, and the 
main tunnel will thence continue to station M.7 with a capacity of 540.000 kW. 


From M.7 the total collected waters will flow into the Swampy Plains River at a 
point some seven miles, in a direct line, above its confluerce with the Murray. it will 
be necessary, however, to provide on the Murray a further storage for the proper regulation 
of these waters for irrigation purposes. 

The total water flowing to the Murray from these works will amonnt on the average 
to 730,000 acre feet per annum, but as 330,000 acre feet which now reaches the Murray 
from the Tooma will be, as indicated previously, diverted to the Tumut, the total extra 
water actually reaching the Murray will be, on the average, 400,000 acre feet. per annum ; 
the total installed capacity of the power stations, 1,700,000 kW. 


(iii) Race Lines. An inteyral part of each development is the construction of 
hundreds of miles of racelines, to collect and divert water from the many streams in the 
area into storages and tunnels. 


4. Utilization of Power.—-The total capacity of all stations in the scheme will he 
of the order of 3,000,000 kW., which is greater than the present total installed capacity 
of all the generating stations in the Commouwealth. 
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If, however, the demand for power continues to increase as iy expected, the major 
source of power must still be thermal stations. The operation of the whole scheme is 
dependent on the appropriate development and integration of these stations, as otherwise 
there would be a serious loss in ultimate economy; all economic estimates therefore 
postulate that thermal capacity will be expanded so as to preserve an appropriate ratio. 


For the purposes of general comparison, the ratio of 38 per cent. for effective 
capacity of hydro power to 62 per cent. thermal has been adopted. This, however, is 
only tentative and may be departed from as the scheme proceeds. It has, however, 
been estimated with a reasonable degree of probability that the power available from the 
scheme will save coal to the order of five million tons annually. 


The first call on the power generated under the Snowy Scheme will be by the 
Commonwealth Government for supply to the Australian Capital Territory of power 
which it needs in that arca, particularly for certain projects with defence significance, 
and no indication can at present be given as to how great that call will be. Tt is not 
likely, however, to amount to more than a relatively small fraction of the total power 
available, and it has been agrced that the balance will be divided between the States 
of New South Wales and Victoria in a proportion of two-thirds to New South Wales and 
one-third to Victoria. 


The project has not yet proceeded so far that plans can be formulated for the actual 
scheme of power distribution, but transmission lines from the Australian Capital Territory 
via Cooma are under construction and, whereas this is primarily to supply power from the 
existing New South Wales network to the operational sites for construction purposes, it 
is anticipated that, when station M.1.B. comes into operation, power will then be fed 
from that station back to the interconnectcd network. ‘The original estimates for 
transmission costs in the proposal were based on transmission to load centres at 220,000 
volts, but it is probable that much higher voltages will be used. 


C. STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
§ 1. New South Wales. 


t. General Historical—Experiments first. took place with electricity in Sydney 
during 1860, and it was first commercially used in 1878; since then the generation and 
distribution of power and the responsibility for these functions have undergone con- 
siderable changes. 


Initially, the supply of electricity was a purely local problem, and it was not until 
satisfactory techniques had heen developed for transmitting electricity over longer 
distances that the need arose for co-ordination on a State-wide basis. Consequently, in 
the early stages numerous organizations. both large and small, private and public, 
entered the field. 


A pioncer in electricity generation and supply was the Tamworth Municipal Council. 
which reticulated power for street lighting in 1888; during the same year the town of 
Young was supplied with electricity, followed by Penrith and Moss Vale (1889), Broken 
Hill (1890) and Redfern (by the Redfern Municipal Council), during 1891. In the city 
of Sydney, King-strect was lighted between Elizabeth and Pitt streets during 1892. 
Prior to 1904, electricity was supplied in the City of Sydney by five small companies :— 
the Empire Electric Light Co., the Strand Flectric Light Co., the Imperial Arcade Electric 
Light Co., the Oxford Street Electric Light Co., and the Palace Flectric Light Co. 
These concerns and the undertakings of the Redfern Municipal Council were subsequently 
purchased by the Municipal Council of Sydney. 


In the early days of power production, both generation and distribution were the 
responsibility of cach authority. However, with the growth and diversification of 
electric power usage, two factors, interconnexion of power stations and bulk supplying, 
have tended to separate the function of generation of electricity from its reticulation. 
The first interconnexions took place in the Sydney area, when Ultimo power station, 
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operated by the Department of Railways, was linked with Pyrmont, a station owned 
by the Sydney Municipal Council. In Newcastle, the Departinent of Raihvays power 
station at Zarra-street was connected tu the Newcastle Municipal Council's electrical 
undertaking in Svdney-strect. As a vesult of these power links a large proportion of the 
electricity supplied to domestic and industrial consumers in Svdney and Newcastle was 
generated by the Department of Railways. 

At the same time, the practice of bulk supplying was increasing. A number of 
Sydney municipatitics were distributing power purchased in bulk from the Departament 
of Railways and the Electricity Supply Undertaking of the Sydney Municipal Council. 
‘The further development of this trend toward separation Of generation from distribution 
is illustrated by the fact that in 1ug9o there were 67 organizations generating power, 
compared with 16t supplying it. [t may be noted that. of these 67 generating organiza- 
tions, four produced approximately 95 per cent. of the total electricity production in 
New South Wales. ; 

Before establishment of the State Electricity Commission of New South Wales which 
was constituted under the Electricity Commission Act 1950, the major organizations 
responsible for the generation of electric power were the Sydney County Council, the 
Department of Railways, the Electric Light and Power Supply Corporation, the Southern 
Electricity Supply, and the Clarence River County Council. A discussion of the early 
history and the growth of these organizations up to 1950. and of the general pattern of 
electric power development in New South Wales follows. (Details of the projects under 
control of the Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Authority are dealt with separately in 
Part B, commencing on page 1154.) 

The areas of supply of the major generating anthoritics and the location of small 
generating undertakings are shown on the map on page. 1172. 


2. The Sydney County Council.-—Under the Municipal Council of Sydney Electric 
Lighting Act 1896, the Flectricity Supply Undertaking was established in igos and by 
tgo4 was reticulating electricity for domestic and industrial purposes and for street 
illumination. Ag the Act provided for construction of generating and) transmission 
equipment to cater for an increasing load and extension of the area of supply, steps were 
taken to erect a power station at Pyrmont on Sydney Harbour. ‘Phe initial instailation 
consisted of three vertical engines direct coupled to alternators generating at 5.000 volts, 
3-phase, 50 cycles, having a total capacity of 1,500 kW. The demand tor power 
in the area supplied was continually increasing. necessitating frequent extensions of 
‘capacity, and by 1924 installed capacity totalled 73.500 kW. This was considered 
the maximum economic size for the station. 

In 1925 construction was commenced on a steam station at: Bunncerong on Botany Bay 
designed for a capacity of 150,000 kW. consisting of six 25,000 kW. units; it was 
completed during 1930. Boiler plant comprised cighteen boilers, exch complete with 
stokers and mechanical draught plant. In August, (937, a further 25,000 kW. unit 
was installed making the station's total capacity 175,000 kW. During 1939, Bunncrong 
*B” was placed in service with one 50,000 kW. unit—another 50,000 kW. unit being 
installed in 1941. By 1947, one more similar unit had been added, giving Bunnerong 
“A” and “B” an aggregate of 325,000 kW. Between 192) and 19qo, some of the 
older units at Pyrmont were withdrawn from service, reducing generating capacity to 
49,500 kW. 

On tst January, 1936, the ownership and control of the Electricity Supply Cnder- 
taking were vested in the Sydney County Council, an organization created by the Gas and 
Electricity Act 1935-1941. From its two major power stations, namcly Bunnerong and 
Pyrmont, the Council supplies electricity direct to industrial and domestic consumers 
and provides power for street lighting in the city and 33 suburbs. Bulk supplies are 
sold to a number of municipalities and to the Hawkesbury Development Company, an 
organization having a franchise to reticulate electricity in parts of Penrith Municipality 
and Colo Shire. 

Originally, an area of about one square mile in the centre of the city was supplied 
by power converted to direct current operation. During 1930, work was commenced to 
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change the supply to alternating current. Numerous interruptions caused the conversion 
programme to be retarded, but much of the rewiring has now been done, an alternating 
supply system has been established throughout the area, and the changeover of instal- 
lations in premises is proceeding. 


Power generated at Bunnerong is stepped up from it kV. to 33 kV. for transmission 
to a number of substations, where the voltage is reduced to 5 or 11 kV. for reticulation 
to distribution centres. Electricity from the Pyrmont station, used normally for peak 
load requirements during the winter months, is transmitted at 5 kV. direct to distributing 
centres. Bunnerong and Pyrmont are connected by cables, having a capacity of 75,000 
kVA.—the system further provides for interchange of power between Pyrmont and the 
Railway Department’s White Bay power station, and Bunnerong and the Department of 
Public Works’ station at Port Kembla. Capacities of the interconnecting equipment 
of these two systems are 36,000 kVA. and 15,000 kVA. respectively. Further inter- 
connexions exist between: the systems of the Sydney County Council and the Flectric 
Light and Power Supply Corporation. 


The growth of the undertaking of the Sydney County Council between 1904 and 
1949 is indicated by the following comparisons :—Installed capacity, from 500 kW. 
(estimated) to 375,000 kW. ; units sold, from 0.258 million kWh. to 1,112 million kWh. ; 
consumers, from 86 to about 300,000. The Council also supplies clectricity in bulk to 
tho municipalities of Holroyd, Ryde, Windsor, Penrith and Fairfield, the Blacktown, 
Baulkham Hills and Hornsby Shires, and the McKellar County District. Consumers 
in these areas number approximately 68,000. 


The proportions of clectricity usage by the various classes of consumers supplied 
by the Sydney County Council during the years 1944 and 1949 respectively are as 
follows :—Domestic, 30 per cent., 33 per cent. ; industrial, 48 per cent., 43 per cent. ; 
commercial, tt per cent., 9 per cent.; buik, 9 per cent., 13 per cent.; street lighting, 
2 percent. each year. Rationing of power was more severe in 1949 than in 1944, parti- 
cularly for industry and commerce. 


3. The Department of Railways.—The Department of Railways commenced the 
generation of electricity in 1899 with a steam power station located at Ultimo, a suburb 
of Sydney. Jt now operates four major stations, namely, Ultimo and White Bay in the 
metropolitan area, and at Newcastle and Lithgow. Installed capacity and units 
generated in 1935-36 and 1948-49 were as follows :— : 


NEW SOUTH WALES: DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS SYSTEM. 























1935-36. 1948-49. 
Power Station. | ~ ot Vo keer oe 
installed = * Units :  tnstalled : Unita 
Capacity. : Generated. Capacity. i Generated. 
| kW. | m.kWh. kW. | m.kWh. 
‘Twenty-five cycle— ' d 
Ultimo ne ie ». | 50,000 | 165 60,000 | 300 
White Bay is se biel 63,750 : 38 27,500 - 43 
Fifty cycle— : ; 
White Bay ne ote | 86,000 | 220 86,000 | 398 
Zarra-street(a) .. ee eta bie 35,000 ! 105 : 77,500 358 
Lithgow : | 7,500 | 14 12,500 54 
t 
| ‘ 
Total se a ++ 1 242,250 | 542 263,500 | 1,153 








(a) Includes some 25-cycle generating equipment. 
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Initially, the Ultimo undertaking was designed to supply a Goo volt direct current 
service for the city trams; this was increased to 6,600 volts operating at a frequency of 
25 cycles, with radial feeders to sub-stations. At a later stage, the direct current 
generating plant was replaced by rotary convertors for the inner city Goo volt services. 
The convertors were supplied from either the Ultino alternating current plant, or, if 
desired, from the original section of the Department’s power station at White Bay, both 
of which operated at a frequency of 25 eveles ; the more recently constructed section of 
White Bay operates at 50 cycles. 

The Department of Railways steam station located at Zarra-street, Neweastle was 
placed in service during 19:7. In addition to providing power for the Newcastle clectric 
tramways, a service inaugurated in 1923, the Department sells bulk supplies to the 
Creater Neweastle and Maitland City Councils, municipalitics of Dungog and Singleton, 
shire councils of Stroud and Gloucester and the Clarenco River, Macleay River, Manning 
River, Brisbane Water, and Oxley County Councils. The Newcastle trams were replaced 
by huses during 1950. At Lithgow, situated 96 miles west of Svdney, the Department 
operates another steam station which was placed in service during January, 1928, Power 
is supplied in bulk to the State Coal Mine at Lithgow and to a number of local authorities 
between Lawson and Dubbo. These include the Lithgow, Orange and Eathurst City 
Councils, Lyndhurst and Wellington Shire Councils and Dubbo Municipal Council, the 
Blue Mountains City Council at Katoomba, and the Blaxland Shire Council at Wallera- 
wang near Lithgow. 


4. The Electric Light and Power Supply Corporation f.td.—In 190g the Electric Light 
and Power Supply Corporation Ltd. commenced production of electricity from its power 
station at Balmain—a suburh of Sydney. ‘The Corporation was permitted to reticulate 
electricity to five suburban municipalities, Ashfield, Balmain, Leichhardt. Newtown and 
Petersham. Present installed generator capacity of the Balmain station is 48,000 kW. 
During 1949 the Corporation ‘expanded its activities by the acquisition of two 
other private clectricity supply organizations—Parramatta and Granville Hleetric 
Supply Co. Ltd. and the Dundas Electricity Undertaking. The first mentioned 
organization was formed in 1913, and with purchased power served certain areas of the 
municipalities of Parramatta and Granville. These undertakings are to be acquired 
by the Electricity Commission at a price to be determined by the Land and Valuation 
Court. 


5. The Southern Electricity Supply.—In the eastern central area of New South 
Walos (see map on page 1172) the Southern Electricity Supply, which was formed in 1942 
under the Southern Electricity (Administration) Act, No. 3 and which was administered 
by the Departinent of Public Works, operated five power stations loeated at Yaneo, 
Port Kembla, Cowra, Burrinjuck and Wvangala near Cowra. These five stations, the 
first three steam and the latter two hydro, are interconnected to form the Southern 
Electricity Supply system. In addition, the Canberra power station, which is owned 
by the Commonwealth Department of Works, is part of the system. The Electricity 
Commission pays an annual rental for the station, and also owns some of the plant there. 
Power is transmitted by a 132 kV. line 145 miles long connecting Burrinjuck and 
Port Kembla, while Yanco, Burrinjuck, Wyangala and Canberra are connected by 
transmission lines of 66 kV. ‘fo permit an interchange of power, the system has 
been interconnected by 66 kV. lines with the metropolitan systems and the Depart- 
ment of Railway’s western svstem at Orange. The assets, liabilities and staff of the 
Southern Electricity Supply were transferred to the Electricity Commission on ist 
November, 1950, and the Southern system hecame the first part. of the State's inter- 
connected system to be owned and operated by the Electricity Commission. 

The Southern system provides power in bulk to the Commonwealth Department 
of the Interior at Canberra and a number of local government authoritics, who in turn 
supply electricity for domestic, industrial and strect Jighting purposes in their shires 
or municipalitics. Bulk supplies are also made to the Water Conservation Trrigation 
Commission at Yanco, which reticulates power to towns in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area, including Griffith, Leeton and Yenda. In 1948-49 it purchased 16 million kWh. 
of energy. 
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Growth of the Southern Electricity Supply’s system in the decade 1939 to 1949 is 


shown in the following table :-— 




















NEW SOUTH WALES: SOUTHERN ELECTRICITY SUPPLY SYSTEM. 
ae ce 
: 1939- 19.49. 
VYower Station. | i ye eg PAS ~ me ieee Sols Scan wee, 
Units Installed Units 
Capacity. | Generated. Capacity. | Generated. 
so = 7 : =| i! | neg eae See 
kW.) mkWh. kW.) omkWh. 
; \ 
Yanco.. es re Lies 4,750 9 | 45750 | 7 
Port Kembla eb Pe ara 14,500 37: 28,000 V14 
Burrinjuck a a3 si 20,000 © (a) 30 | 25,800 | TI 
Wyangala ws ua ae ing : 7,500 | 3h 
Canberra 2 os .. | (b) 5,100 (b) 33 | 5,100 | 6 
Cowra. a 2 én, re he 5,000 7 








(a) Restrictions were imposed during 1939 owiug to drought conditions in the catchment area, 
(b) Year 1g38-39. Part of the plant was installed prior to linkage with the interconnected system ; 
immediately thereafter Canberra became a stand-by station. 


Proportions of units sold within the Southern Electricity Supply system to the 
various consumers of power are: bulk, 64 per cent.; industrial, 32 per cent. ; retail, 
3 per cent.; and miscellancons, 1 per cent. Organizations receiving bulk supplies 
reticulate electricity to domestic and industrial consumers and use seme power for street 


lighting. 


6. The Clarence River County Council.—On the north coast of New South Wales, 
the Clarence River County Council is responsible for the generation of electricity in an 
area stretching from Kempsey in the south to near the Queensland border (see map 
on page 1172) Richmond River (Klectricity) County Council and Mullumbimby 
Municipal Council obtain marginal supplies from the Clarence River County Council to 
supplement the electricity generated in their own power stations. 

The Clarence River County Council was set up in 1923, pursnant to the Local Guvern- 
ment. Act 1919, with the object of developing some of the hydro-electric potential of the 
Nymboida catchment. On 25th November, 1924, the station was placed in service 
with an installed generator capacity of Soo kW. ‘Phe aren of supply included the 
city of Grafton, the municipalities of South Grafton and Uhnarra, and the surrounding 
district. As the system was extended to new localities and consumption per head rose, 
the station’s installed capacity was iticreased and by 1939 amounted to 4,800 kW.— 
the project's designed maximum output. The Council also operates a diesel stand-by 
station of O,f00 kW. at Lismore and a small hydro station of 300 kW. at Dorrigo, west 
of Coffs Harbour. Capacity at Lismore ig being increased by the installation of an 
additional 1,000 kW. diesel unit. 

Nymboida and Lismore stations are connected by a 66 kV. transmission line 
approximately go miles long, with two step-down substations er roule at Grafton and 
Casino. From Nymboida the line runs south to Kempsey, where it interconnects with 
the Department of Railways 66 kV. system. A secondary transmission system 
supplies power in the County Council's area and to a number of shires and municipalities 
at 33 kV. (wee map on page 1172), ‘The municipalities of Lismore and Casino obtain 
power in bulk, while the Mullumbimby Municipal Council and the Richmond River 
(Bieetricity) County Council reccive some of their requirements from this source. The 
three stations geucrated qo million kWh. of cnergy in 1949, of which Nymboida 
contributed 36 million, Lismore 12 million and Dorrigo one million. A total of 13.932 
consumers were conuected in that year to the system, compared with 9,698 in 1940, when 
25 million kWh. were generated. The total area supplied by the Council is about 10,000 


square miles. 


pa 
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7. Other Organizations.—At Tamworth, approximately 190 miles north of Sydney, 
the Tamworth Municipal Council supplies electricity in bulk or retail to the municipalities 
of Manilla and Quirindi, the Shires of Cockburn, Peel, Liverpool Plains and Maidowa, 
and to the Namoi Valley, New England and North-west County Councils. The Council 
has the distinction of being the first organization in Australia to supply electric power 
for street lighting, a service which was inuugurated in November, 1888. During 1907 
it commenced to reticulate supplies to domestic and industrial consumers. A steam 
station located at ‘lamworth has an installed generator capacity of 16,300 KW. Energy 
is generated at 3.3 kV. and stepped up to 66 kV. for transmission. Power lines run north 
to Inverell, north-west to Narrabri, and south to Murrurundi (see map on page 1172). 
During 1950 a total of 28 million kWh. of power were generated compared with 14 million 
in 1945 and 12 million in 1943. 


Retail supply of electricity in the Newcastle area is in the hands of the City of New- 
castle Electric Supply Department. The service was inaugurated in 1894 by the 
Neweastle City Council and became the responsibility of the Electric Supply Department 
in 1897. At that time, 290 consumers used 750,000 kWh. of energy, compared with 48,000 
consumers in 1947 who purchased about 192 million kWh. ‘The Department maintains 
a steam stand-by station of 2,500 kW., but purchases in bulk the major portion of its 
power requirements from the Railways Department station at Zarra-street. 


The Electric Supply Department’s area of supply covers 1,270 square miles, having 
& population in 1947 of 209,800 persons. In addition to Greater Newcastle, territory 
served comprises the Shire of Lake Macquaric, and parts of the Shires of Lower Hunter, 
Port Stephens, Wallarobba and Kearsley. Vroportions of electricity usage amongst 
the various classes of consumers in 1943, 1947 and 1950, respectively, were as follows :— 
Domestic, 18 per cent., 22.5 per cent., 30 por cent. ; commercial, 7 per cent.. 8 per cent., 
8 percent. ; industrial, 73 per cent., 68 per cent.. 6s percent.; street lighting. 2 per cent., 
1.5 per cent., f per cent. 


Numerous other authorities and private firms are active in New South Wales 
generating or distributing power, or both, but in general to rural districts and country 
towns. Some of the larger undertakings include the Oxley, Bega Valley, St. George, 
Northern Riverina, Southern Riverina, North-west and Brisbane Water (Gosford) 
County Councils, and the Broken Hill and Blue Mountains City Councils. A number of 
these organizations purchise their supplies ir bulk from the principal supply authorities, 
e.g., Department of Railways and Electricity Commission. [n addition, a number of 
large industrial organizations generate power for their own use and in some cases supply 
electricity to surrounding districts or contribute to the interconnected system during 
peak load periods. 

8. State Organization—(i) Gas and Electricity Act 1935. Prior to 1935, wpart 
from certain provisions under the Local Government Act, there was virtually no 
legislation enabling supervision to be exercised over the development and co-ordination 
of electricity supplies in New South Wales. In 1935, however, the Gas and Electricity 
Act, which made some important amendments in respect of electricity supply to the 
Local Government Act, became law. Under its provisions, an Advisory Committee was 
convencd for the purposes of investigating proposals involving the construction of power 
stations, major increases in generator capacity, erection or extension of main trans- 
mission lines and associated works. The Committee was required to report on any such 
proposals to the Minister for Local Government. 

(ii) The Electricity Authority of New South Wales. Under the Electrivity Develop- 
ment Act of 1945 the Electricity Authority of New South Wales was constituted for the 
stated purpose of promoting and regulating the co-ordination, development, expansion, 
extension and improvement of electricity supply throughout the State. 


The Authority assunicd the duties formerly carried out by the Electricity Advisory 
Committee together with certain further powers, and became responsible for the overall 
planning and co-ordination of electrical development throughout the State. Of major 
concern was the rationalization of supply areas, and, in particular, the consolidation of 
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town and rural areas under one electricity organization. The main approach to this 
problem has been through the avenue of County Councils established for the purpose of 
distributing electricity throughout the County Districts. There are now 21 electricity 
County Councils in the State, ten of which have been constituted since 1947. 


The Authority also administers the Rural Electricity Subsidy Scheme, introduced 
by the Government in 1946, under which are provided subsidies amounting in some cases 
to nearly 50 per cent. of the cost of rural extensions. ‘The initial programme under the 
Scheme aimed at the extension of electricity supply to 24,000 farms and 9,500 other rural 
consumers within a period of ten years. By 1951 a total of 12,800 farms and 11,000 other 
rural consumers had actually been connected. The total number of farms in New South 
Wales is more than 70,000 and of these, some 16,000 were connected when the Scheme 
hegan. Thus about 40 per cent. of the farms in the State are now served by electricity. 


The Authority also excrciscs control over safety standards—its functions in this 
sphere including the approval of prescribed electrical appliances and the licensing of 
electricians and electrical contractors. 


The functions of the Authority are not affected by the Electricity Commission Act 
1950, except in so far as the work of the Commission is not subject to the approval of the 
Authority. 


(iii) Electricity Commission of New South Wales. The legislation constituting the 
Electricity Commission was contained in the Electricity Commission Act 1950, which 
also amended certain provisions of the Gas and Electricity Act 1935-1949, and repealed 

* the Southern Electricity (Administration) Act 1942. The Electricity Commission Act 
empowers the Commission to acquire electricity undertakings and mentions specifically 
the undertakings of the Electric Light and Power Supply Corporation Ltd., and the 
Parramatta and Granville Electric Supply Co. Ltd., Sydney County Council, Commissioner 
for Railways and the Southern Electricity Supply of New South Wales. When these 
acquisitions are effected, it becomes the responsibility of the Commission to generate 
and transmit to bulk ‘consumers. The Commission will then produce approximately 
96 per cent. of the electricity for public supply and traction. However, local reticulation 
will remain the responsibility of separate distributing authorities, mostly controlled by 
local government bodies. The Southern Electricity Supply was taken over in November, 
1950, and the Sydney County Council’s clectricity generating assets on 1st January, 1952. 
Arrangements have been made to acquire the other two major undertakings, which aro 
already subject to the Commission’s control in respect of the amount of elcctricity they 
are required to feed into the interconnected system. When acquisition is completed, 
the 79 bulk consumers of the four major organizations specified will purchase electricity 
in bulk from the Commission. — In general, therefore, local government bodies, including 
the Sydney County Council, will continue to distribute electricity to consumers throughout 
the State, but the Commission will be responsible for the generation and transmission 
to these distributors and for providing the major portion of the State’s requirements of 
electricity. 


9. Electricity Generation —(i) General Position. The following statistics show 
the growth of electricity generation in New South Wales between 1939-40 and 1949-50 :— 
Installed capacity, 790,103 kW. to 980,871 kW. ; units generated, 2,145 million kWh. to 
3,758 million kWh.; consumers, 520,000 to 784,000. 


Despite the significant increase in the amount of power generated, supply has been 
unable to keep pace with the growth of demand—particularly since 1945. Severe 
restrictions have been imposed in the metropolitan area on the use of power by all classes 
of consumers during the winter months and to a lesser extent during other periods of the 
year. It has been estimated that, provided the installation of new generating capacity 
is maintained at present schedules, supply will be adequate to meet unrestricted demand 
by 1954. 
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(ii) New Generating Capacity. There are a number of works under construction 
in the metropolitan area and elsewhere in New South Wales which are designed to 
increase installed capacity. The'more important projects, involving construction of new 
stations or extension of existing stations, and their location, are as follows :— 

(a) Thermal Capacity (kW.). 
Sydney Metropolitan Area.—Pyrmont ‘ B”, 200,000 ; Bunnerong ‘‘ B”, 
50.000; Balmain. 50.000 ; White Bay, 100,000; Liverpool), 20,000 ; 
Penrith, 20,000. 
Port Kembla Arca.—Tallawarra (Lake Tiawarra), 240.000: Port 
Kembla, 20,000. 
Newcastle Area.—Lake Macquaric, 300.000: Maitland, 20.000. 
Lithgow Area.—Wallerawang, 120,000; Lithgow, 22,500. 
Other.—Koolkhan (near Grafton), 67,500; Gunnedah. 50,000, 
(b) Hydro-electric Capacity. 
Hume Weir—hydro-electric, 50,000 kW.—initially the New South 
Wales system will benctit by 25,000 kW. from this project. 

By far the greater proportion of generating capacity in New South Wales, 92 per 
cent. of the total, is steam-operated, the balance of 8 per cent. being equally divided 
between hydco-electric and internal combustion plant. Considerable hydra potential 
does exist, however, in the Snowy Mountains area anc in the rivers flowing into the 
Pacitic Ocean along the northern coast. Surveys undertaken in the Clarence River (a 
northern coastal river) arca have indicated that a potential of between 300,000 and 4o0,000 
kW. exists. Phins are being formulated by which 35,000 kW. will initially be 
developed. Details of projected works in the Snowy region, where it is estimated that 
more than 3 million KW. of generating equipment can be installed, are dealt with on 
pages 1155-6. After Commonwealth requirements from the Snowy scheme have been 
met, the reuaining output will be sharcd between New South Wales and Victoria in the 
proportions of two-thirds and one-third, respectively. 





§ 2. Victoria. 


t. General Historical—Since 19ty, control of the generation and distribution of 
electric power in Victoria has been vested in the State Electricity Commission of Victoria, 
(known until i921 as the Electricity Commissioners). Prior to 1919, there was no 
legislation to co-ordinate and unify electricity supplies throughout the State—develop- 
ment of electric power production being in the hands of local government authorities and 
private organizations. After 1896, however, authority to operate electrical undertakings 
and private organizations was granted pursnant to the Electric Light and Power Act or 
by Orders-in-Council. 

Records of early achievements in the production of electricity indicate that if was 
first employed in (863 at a display to celebrate the marriage of the Prince of Wales. 
Current was generated by Cullen chemical batteries and burnt in three are lamps erected 
in the City of Melbourne. In 1878 and 1879 two firms, Sands and MeDougall and the 
Apollo Candle Co., each imported an arc lamp and generating equipment—the power 
produced was used for commercial lighting. 

During 1880 the Victorian Electric Light Co. was formed with a nominal capital of 
£2,500. A small power station, established by the Company in Russell-place. off Bourke- 
street, later supplied power for lighting the Eastern Market and Athenaeum Hall. In 
1851, the company’s assets were acquired by the Australian Electric Light Co. Two 
new firms commenced operations in 1883, the Australian Electric Light, Power and 
Storage Co. and the Indian and Colonial Edison Co. The first-mentioned firm later 
merged with the Australian Electric Light Co., while the latter went out of existence. 

In 1886 the Australian Electric Light Co. (later reconstituted under the namie of the 
New Australian Electric Lighting Co., with a capital of £250,000) acquired a pivee of land 
at Richmond—present site of the State Electricity Commission's power station in that 
suburb—and commenced work on a station designed for an ultimate capacity of 9,000 
kW. During 1891 the company secured contracts for street lighting in the suburbs of 
Richmond and Prahran, 
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In 1899, the assets of the New Australian Electric Lighting Co. were purchased by 
the Electric Lighting and Traction Co. of Australia Ltd. (later the Mclhourne Electric 
Supply Co.), an organization formed specifically for the purpose of acquiring the under- 
takings of the foregoing company and another smaller firm, the A. U. Alcock Electric 
Light and Motive Power Company. The company obtained a franchise under the Electric 
Light and Power Act 1896 to supply clectricity in certain areas of Melbourne and Geelong 
and for tramway traction purposes. 


Jn 1908, the Electric Lighting and ‘Traction Co. of AustraJia Ltd. changed its name 
to the Melbourne Electric Supply Company. From its power station at Richmond 
it supplied power to a large portion of the metropolitan area and to two tramway trusts, 
while in Geelong the company reticulated power in the city and also operated the tramway 
service. These undertakings continued to function after the Commission was established, 
but in 1924 an agreement was made which, in effect, transferred control of the stations 
to the Commission. Tn that year the company’s franchises were extended by Parliament 
for five years. Under the terms of the agreement the company was to manage the 
undertakings pending acquisition by the Commission of its assets at the end of five or 
seven and one-half years. As part of the agrcement, the Richmond station’s generator 
capacity was increased by the installation of a 15,000 kW. unit during May, 1929. 
In 1930 the Commission exercised its right of purchase, and the company’s Melbourne 
and Ceclong undertakings passed to the direct control of the Commission. 


During 1894, the Melbourne City Council, which had set up a department to 
administer its electrical undertakings, started to generate electricity at a power station 
at Spencer-strect, City for domestic and industrial consumption and street lighting. ‘The 
Council arranged to purchase the undertakings operated by various small companies 
located near the city’s boundaries, but in the final event the purchase was effected from 
the Electric Lighting and ‘Traction Co. of Australia Ltd., which, before completion of the 
negotiations for the sale, had taken over the smaller organizations. ‘To cater for an 
increasing consumption of electric power in its areca of supply, the Council at various 
times took steps to develop the Spencer-street power station, which, by 1951, had an 
installed capacity of about 44,000 kW. In January, 1941, by agreement between 
the Council and the Commission, this station became part of the Commission’s system, 
operating under its control although remaining in the Council’s ownership. 


A third major gencrating and supply authority in the metropolitan area, the North 
Melbourne Electric ‘Tramways and Lighting Co. V.td., was formed during 1905 to supply 
electric power to Essendon, Kensington and Flemington, ‘This organization, which 
also supplicd cnergy for tramway traction purposes, was acquired by the Electricity 
Commission on ist August, 1922—the tramways portion of the undertaking being passed 
to the ‘Tramways Board. 


Moves had been made before the turn of the century to develop electricity supply 
in Geclong. In 1899 an ‘Order-in-Council covering the municipal areas of Ceclong, 
Newtown, Geelong West and Chilwell was granted to Messrs. F. J. Leary and J. A. 
Dawson. ‘his authority was later in the year transferred to the Electric Lighting and 
‘Traction Co. of Australia, the term of the order being for 30 years and duc to expire 
during 1929. As mentioned previously, the company’s Ceclong undertakings were 
acquired by the Commission in 1930. A tramway servico was inaugurated in 1912 and 
by 1919 the power station had an installed capacity of 1,000 kW. In that year 
the company changed its supply from dircet current to three-phase alternating current. 


At Bendigo and Ballarat, the Electric Supply Co. of Victoria was granted a franchise 
to gencrate and distribute electric power for domestic, industrial and tramway traction 
purposes. ‘The company purchased the assets of existing undertakings and commenced 
operations at Bendigo in 1903 and at Ballarat in 1905. Tramway services were 
established in both cities. Qn 30th June, 1931, the company’s undertakings were 
acquired by the State Electricity Commission, but the company’s franchises were 
extended for three years under Commissiun financial control, full operational control 
being assumed by the Commission on ist July, 1934. 
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2. The State Electricity Commission of Victoria.—(i) Krtent of System. ‘The fore- 
going outlines the picture of the development of the generation and distribution of electric 
power in Victoria from carly times, and the gradual process of acquisition of electrical 
undertakings by the State lectricity Commission after its establishment in torg. Since 
that date the Commission has developed a State-wide system supplying two-thirds of the 
State in which four-fifths of the population reside. 


Included in the State generating systera there were at 3oth June, 1951, thirteen 
steam-electric, hydro-electric and diesel-electric power stations located at different 
centres in the State, and all interconnected in one State-wide system. ‘The distribution 

system comprised 15,200 miles of high and low voltage power lines, cight-terminal receiving 
stations and over 6,700 distribution sub-stations. 





(ii) Origin and Development. First moves towards establishment of a State statutory 
authority to develop Victoria’s electric power resources were taken in 1y17 with the 
appointment by the Victorian Government of an Advisory Committec, whose objects were 
to “make certain investigations and report in regard to the commercial utilization of 
brown coal, and particularly for the purpose of generating electrical energy’. In its 
Report dated 25th September, 1917, the Committee, amongst other things, recommended 
the erection of a power station at Morwell with transmission facilities, and the creation 
of an appropriate authority to initiate and control the project. 


Asa result of the Committee’s Report; a Bill was drafted and presented to Parliament 
on 10th December, 1918, and received royaj assent on 7th January, 1919. Under the 
terms of this Act, three Commissioners were appointed, who took up duty on gth March, 
1919. Their powers authorized them to erect and operate electrical undertakings : to 
supply electricity in bulk to any corporation ; to supply electricity to any person outside 
any area in which there was an existing undertaking ; to carry on any business associated 
with an electrical undertaking ; to make regulations as to precautions to be adopted in 
the use of electricity and arrange for the licensing ef wiremen ; and to establish and 
operate State coal winning projects. 


In addition to these powers, the Commissioners were to enquire inte and report 
to the Government as to the steps which should be taken to co-ordinate and concentrate 
all electrical undertakings in Victoria; to secure the efficient inter-connexion of such 
undertakings by adopting the necessary standards of plant, voltages, etc. ; to encourage 
and promote the use of electricity for industrial purposes ; to report to the Government 
on the prospects of establishing new industries in Victoria requiring large quantitics of 
- electrical energy ; and to carry out investigations of coal deposits or hydro-potential 
that could be used for the generation of electrical cnergy. 


Action was taken to investigate the practicability of utilizing the State’s brown coal 
and water power resources for the production of clectricity. In a Report dated 26th 
November, 1919, the Commissioners concluded, inter alia, that the Morwell brown coal 
field should be developed and a power house established thereon by 1923, with an initial 
capacity of 50,000 kW. As to water power, they were of the opinion. that con- 
sideration of hydro-electric power schemes should be deferred until further investigations 
then being undertaken were completed. It was further concluded that in order to obtain 
maximum economy, the proposed Morwell station (its name was changed to Yaflourn 
in 1920) and any other power house to be erected in connexion with the proposed State 
electric supply scheme should be interconnected with the Railways Department power 
station at Newport and operated under the control of a single authority. 


However, no action was taken until 1948 to transfer the Railways Department’s 
section of Newport to the State Electricity Commission—the actual transfer being effected 
on 21st January, 1951. Newport “A”, which operates at 25 cycles frequency, was 
established by the Department of Railways during 1918, providing power for the suburban 
electric trains—a service inaugurated in July, 1919 with the electrification of the 
Sandringham-Essendon line. Several additions to generating equipment were made in 
subsequent years and by 1948 Newport “A” had an installed capacity of 95,500 kW. 
At the date of its transfer to the Commission, the station’s capacity was 113,800 kW. 
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As an alternative to carly control of Newport “ A” by the Commission, arrangements 
were made whereby the Commission would establish its own station on a site immediately 
adjacent to Newport “A”, thus securing economy in handling the two authorities’ fuel 
requirements. Work on the new station, known as Newport ‘“ B”’, commenced during 
April, 1921. Supplementing the power output of this new project, which was designed 
for an initial capacity of 30,000 kW. operating at a frequency of 50 cycles, Newport 
“A” supplied the Commission with 12,500 kW. of 25-cycle energy to assist it in 
catering for the increasing consumption in the metropolitan area. ‘To convert the power 
from 25 to 50 cycles, a frequency changer of 12,500 kW. capacity was installed. 


The Railways were already under contract to supply electricity to the Melbourne 
City Council and the Melbourne Electric Supply Co., both of which had installed 5,000 
kW. frequency changers which came into operation during 1921. The capacity of 
the frequency changers in operation at 30th June, 1951, was 22,000 kW. An additional 
frequeney changer of 30,000 kW. capacity is scheduled to be in service during 1952. 


By agreement with the Railways Department, the new station, after being placed in 
service on 12th October, 1923, was opcrated in conjunction with Newport ‘A ” station 
by that Department. 


‘This arrangement remained in force until 1939, when the Commission assumed control 
of the operation of Newport ‘“‘ B”. Also in that year, the station’s capacity was increased 
by the installation of a new 30,000 kW. unit. During the 1939-45 War, a further 48,000 
kW. were installed —18,o00 kW. at Newport “ B” and 30,000 kW. in a new extension 
known as Newport ‘“C”’. ‘Three additional 30,000 kW. units were added to Newport 
“C”, one each in 1946, 1948 and 1950. By 1951, the total installed generating capacity 
at Newport “A”, “B”, and “C” was 311,000 kW., which, added to Spencer-strect 
(44,000 kW.) and Richmond (15,000 kW.), made a total of 370,000 kW. installed in 
the Melbourne metropolitan area, of which all but the 113,000 kW. in Newport “A” 
power station were included in the 50-cycle interconnected State generating system. 


(iii) Yallourn Power Station. To implement one of the main purposes for establish- 
ment of the State Electricity Commission, namely, development of Victorin’s brown 
coal resources, particularly for production of electrical energy, construction commenced 
in 1920 of the Yallourn power station, designed for an initial capacity of 50,000 kW., 
but increased within a few years by the addition of two further machines. By 1923, 
powcr was being supplied to nearby Gippsland areas from a temporary station erected 
for constructional activitics at Yallourn itself—installation of five machines with a total 
capacity of 62,500 kW. was completed in 1925. Work also commenced on a double 
circuit transmission line of 132,000 volts (later duplicated) designed to carry the power 
to Melbourne, a distance of approximately go miles. On 24th June, 1924, power was 
first transmitted on a commercial basis from Yallourn to Melbourne. Main terminal 
stations were constructed at Yarraville and later at Richmond. 


The site chosen for the power station on the bank of the Latrobo River, about 6 
miles from Morwell, had numerous advantages. Adequate water was available for the 
station’s requirements, land nearby provided a good town site, whilst, most important 
of all considerations, an area of one square mile, adjacent to the proposed station, con- 
tained proved reserves of brown coal totalling about 150 million tons with averages of 
174 feet thickness and 33 feet. overburden. By tho use of mechanical methods for open- 
cut coal winning, the coal could be extracted and delivered to the power station at a 
cast of only a few shillings a ton. Development of these resources was designed to 
ensure to a large degree the State’s independence in fuel requirements for tho production 
of electrical energy. 


Estimated to contain about 6,000 million tons of brown coal, all capable of being 
won by mechanized open-cut methods, the Yallourn-Morwell brown coal field forms part 
of the very large brown coal deposits in the Latrobe Valley, where boring has revealed 
approximately 18,000 million tons of brown coal capable of being won by open-cut 
methods of extraction. 
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As the Yallourn station was intended to carry the hase load of the system, steps 
were taken to angment its capacity to keep pace with the anticipated and continually 
increasing demand for electric power. By 1928, a sixth 12,500 kW. unit had been 
installed, giving the station a total capacity of 75,000 kW. In the early 1930's 
construction was commenced on Yallourn “ B” with a planned ultimate capacity of 
100,000 kW., in four units—this project was completed during 1938, Yallourn “ A” 
and “B” then having a total capacity of 175,000 kW. (Iu addition, an average of 
8,000 kW. of by-product clectricity is fed intu the system from the Yallourn briquette 
factory.) 


{iv) Hydro-electric Development. (a) General, Davelopment of the State’s hydro- 
electric potential, the necessity of which was foreseen in the Commissioners’ initial Report 
of November, 1919, but deferred pending further investigations, commenced in 1922. 
The project selected was dependent on the waters of the Goulburn River and adjacent 
mountain streams in the Cerberean Range, about. 65 miles north of Melbourne. These two 
sources of water power provided a distinct advantage in that one was mainly 
summer flow and the other winter flow, thus permitting the continuous generation of 
power. Five small stations, namely, Sugarloaf (Eildon Weir, 13,500 kW.), Rubicon 
(9,100 kW.), Lower Rubicon (2,700 kW.), Royston (840 kW.), and Rubicon Falls 
(275 kW.), were installed, totalling approximately 26,400 kW. The complete project 
was in service by 1929. When the new Kildon Dam has becn constructed, the Suyarloaf 
station will be replaced by one having a total installed capacity of 135,000 kW. It will 
comprise two new generators, totalling 120,000 kW. capacity, while the two 6.750 kW. 
machines in the existing Sugarloaf power station will be re-built and re-installed at the 
revised rating of 7,500 kW. cach. 


(b) Kiewa Project. In a Report to Parliament during 1gz0, the Commissioners 
included details of a large-scale project for harnessing the Kiewa River in the valleys 
and tablelands of the Mt. Bogong area of the Main Dividing Range, located approximately 
150 miles north-east of Melbourne. At that time the Commission was not prepared to 
recommend adoption of the plan, but, on the other hand, suggested further consideration 
of the smaller Sugarloaf and Rubicon scheme. However, during the following 17 years, 
hydrological investigations were carried out in the Kiewa area which greatly facilitated 
thesubsequent planning of a major hydro-electric project. 


On 12th June, 1937, a further Report was submitted to Parliament recommending 
adoption of a plan to provide an ultimate capacity of 117,000 kW. from the Kiewa 
project. The plan, which included construction of four power stations with an initial 
installation comprising 20,000 kW. to be in service by tog2, was approved and its 
provisions embodied in State Flectricity Commission (Extension of Undertaking) Act 1937. 
Construction commenced during 1938, but the war delayed progress and it was not 
until September, 1944 that the first station came into partial operation with 13,000 
kW.—a second unit of 13,000 kW. was placed in service in April, 1945. 


The 1937 Kiewa project, prior to its submission to the Government, was critically 
reviewed by a group of oversea consulting engineers, and their report indicated that 
an enlarged scheme might be possible after further detailed investigation of the water 
power resources of the terrain adjacent to the Bogong High Plains. On zist November, 
1947, the Commission submitted proposals for expanding the original Kiewa scheme 
of 117,000 kW. to one of 289,000 kW. with an annual output. averaged over 
a typical period of wet and dry years, of about 986 million kWh. The greater 
capacity, which required provision of increased water storage and construction of two 
additional power stations, was planned for completion by 1956. Approval for the 
amended scheme was contained in the State Electricity Commission Act 1948. Work 
is procceding on tho project. 


(v) State Supply System. (a) Growth and Extent. Since its inception, the Commission 
has gradually extended the State’s system of supply so that it now serves the greater 
part of the Victorian population and certain towns in New South Wales, including 
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Albury (see map on page 1173). By 1929, installed capacity totalled 148,000 kW. 
and approximately 423 million units of power were generated in that year. Supplies of 
electricity were being reticulated to practically tho whole of the metropolitan area, 140 
country towns, and 700 farms. The Commission had erected about 1,500 miles of high 
voltage transmission lines, extending to Echuca, Corowa and Albury in the north to 
Port Fairy in the west, and to Lakes Entrance in the east. ‘Tho following comparative 
table indicates the growth of the Commission’s State system between 1929 and 1951. 


VICTORIA: STATE ELECTRICITY COMMISSION SYSTEM.(c) 
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(*) About 98 per cent. of ebtrseate produced in Victoria 1s generated by the State Electricity 
Commission, which also supplies 95 per cent. ot consumers. (b) Includes Geelong power station 
(acquired ist September, 1930) and Lallarat power station (acquired rst July. 1934, but not, in 1939 
connected with the rest of the State systein); excludes Spencer-street power station, which was not 
connected with the State system until ist January. 1941. 


During 1950-51, electricity was reticulated to the various classes of consumers 
in the following proportions—-domestic, 35 per cent. ; commercial, 15 per cent.; indus- 
trial, 44 per cent.; public lighting, 2 per cent.; and traction (excluding railways), 
4 per cent. 


As stated previously, the State Electricity Commission (as it was styled from 1921 
onwards) was established by legislation passed in 1918. This Act and subsequent 
amending legislation were consolidated in the State Electricity Commission Act of 1928, 
which (with later amendments) is the Act now governing the operations of the Commission. 
Operations of independent undertakings are governed by the Electric Light and Power 
Act 1928, which the Commissioner administers. Statutory powers conferred upon the 
Commission authorize it, inter alia, to own and operate equipment for the generation 
and transmission of electricity ; to co-ordinate and unify the distribution and supply 
of electricity to all consumers in the State; and control the regulatory functions of the 
electric supply industry. 


Since its inception, the Commission has acquired 78 country undertakings in addition 
to those acquired in the metropolitan arca and in provincial cities, and carries out retail 
distribution throughout its arca of supply, except for part of the metropolitan arca where 
11 municipal undertakings, operating under orders-in-council granted before the 
foundation of the Commission, purchase their electricity in bulk from the Commission. 
Bulk supply is also given to five New South. Wales border municipalities and shires, 
Albury, Berrigan, Coreen, Corowa and Moama. There remained in 1951, 55 independent 
undertakings in various country towns in Victoria generating and distributing their own 
supplies. 
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(6) Composition and Control of Inter-connected Generuting System. The Com- 
mission’s interconnected generating system comprises three principal groups of power 
stations, namely :— 


Steam. stations. 

Yallourn—burning raw brown coal; Metropolitan and provincial stations— 
burning briquettes and brown coal. (Newport power station also burns 
black coal and oil fuel.) 

Hydro stations. 
Sugarloaf-Rubicon ; Kiewa. 
Diesel stations. 
Shepparton (partly in service in 1951); Warrnambool (partly in service in 1952). 
In mecting the total demand on the system which, of course, fluctuates throughout 
the day and from month to month throughout the year, cach group of stations is assigned 
a predetermined function dependent upon the availability of power from each group 
and the overall economics of generation. ‘The various stations are utilized in a combina- 
tion that will most economically mect the system load at a given time. 


This procedure results in an arrangement of the system on the following general 
lines :— 

1. Yallourn power station, owing to the very low cost. of extraction and ample 
supply of raw brown coal, is a base load station, and is operated con- 
tinuously at its maximum eceonomic capacity. 

2. Metropolitan and provincial steam and internal combustion (diesel) stations— 
Newport (excluding Newport “A”, which supplies power for the 
Victorian Railways), Richmond, Spencer-street, Geclong, Ballarat, 
Shepparton and Warrnambool—situated close to load centres, are 
designed to operate as peak load stations tu assist in mecting the heavy, 
short period load. Pending the completion of extensions ta Yallourn 
power station, a substantial proportion of the total load on the svstem 
is carried by Newport “B” and “C”. 

3. Sugarloaf-Rubicon and Kiewa hydro stations are operated at all times in 
accordance with the availability of water, ‘They are designed to effect, 
where possible, a saving of the more expensive fuels used in the metro- 
politan and provincial thermal stations. 


(c) Organization. In the Commission’s organization, the functions of generating 
and distributing electrical energy are under the control of two separate departments— 
the Production Department in charge of power stations, brown coal winning, briquette 
manufacture, terminal stations and main substations, and the Electricity Supply De- 
partment, responsible for reticulation to consumers. Tho territory covered by the latter 
Department is divided into nine areas, each constituting a supply branch. ‘The 
Metropolitan Branch supplics Mclbourne and suburbs, with the exception of certain 
areas supplied by City Councils reticulating Commission electricity. Energy is supplied 
by the Production Department to the Metropolitan Branch and the metropolitan municipal 
supply authorities purchasing electricity in bulk at metropolitan terminal stations and a 
number of main transmission substations. Supply to the Eastern Metropolitan Branch 
(Which has its headquarters at Dandenong) is on similar lines. 


Headquartors of the Electricity Supply Department’s branches outside the metropolis 
are located at Ballarat, Bendigo, Geelong, Dandenong (Eastern Metropolitan), ‘Traralgon 
(Gippsland), Castlemaine (Midland), Benalla (North Eastern) and Colac (South Western). 


Supply to the Gippsland Branch is obtained from Yallourn power station, From 
Yallourn 66,000 volt transmission lines extend within the branch to Maffra in the east 
and Leongatha in southern Gippsland, while another—from Yallourn to Warragul— 
is due for completion in 1952. 


Supply to the Geelong Branch is obtained through Geelong power station and 
Geelong terminal! station, the latter being connected with the rest of the system by a 
66,000 volt transmission line to Newport power station. 
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Supply to the South Western Branch is obtained through Geelong terminal station 
by a 66,000 volt transmission line extending through Colac to Warrnambool, where 
the new peak load power station to reinforce supply is due to begin operating during 1952. 


Ballarat Branch obtains its supply from Ballarat power station and Ballarat 
terminal station, the latter being connected with the rest of the system by a 66,000- 
volt transmission line to Newport power station. 


’ Both the Midland and Bendigo Branches obtain their supply through the 66,000- 
volt power line from Thomastown tcrminal station, one of the major metropolitan 
terminal stations in the system. 


For the North Eastern Branch, supply is obtained through Rubicon “A” terminal 
station, Sugarloaf power station and the Kiewa hydro-clectric undertaking, while local 
reinforcement of supply is provided by Shepparton power station. Inter-connexion 
with the rest of the system is: provided by the 66,o00-volt transmission line extending 
from Thomastown terminal station to Kiewa via Rubicon “A’’, Sugarloaf and Benalla, 
with branches to Shepparton and Kyabram, Yarrawonga and Mulwala (New South 
Wales), and via Wangarattn to Wodonga for supply to Albury. 


The Commission also operates a diese] station at Hamilton of 2,757 kW., which is not 
at present part of the interconnected system. 


(vi) New Capacity. Despite a very great increase in the production of electrical 
energy in Victoria between 1919 and 1951 (and 180 per cent. increase between 1939 
and 1951), supply since the 1939-45 War has been inadequate to cater for the increase 
in demand. In recent yeurs, particularly during the winter months, the Commission has 
found it necessary to impose restrictions on the use of certain electrical appliances and 
on commercial and industrial consumers. At times, ‘‘ load shedding”’- has caused 
temporary cessation of supply. The main reasons for the deficiency of clectric power 
are the effect of retarded constructional programmes during the war, fuel shortage at 
Newport power station, and an accelerated increase in demand since the war. 


With a view to stabilizing the supply demand relationship, the Commission has 
electric-power projects under construction which, provided constructional programmes 
oan be maintained, are expected to increase the installed capacity of the State generating 
system to approximately 1,300,000 kW. by 1957, inclusive of by-product electricity * 
obtained from the power station to be constructed as part of the Commission’s Morwell 
briquette project. 


Major approved works include :— 
(a) Thermal stations. 
Yallourn extensions—200,o00 kW. 


Morwell—9o0,o00 kW. for the new power station in conjunction with the 
Morwell briquette project. Of this, approximately 35,000 kW. of 
by-product electricity will bo availablo to the State system in the first 
stage (on completion of the first and second factories), A further 35,000 
kW. will be available in the second stage (on completion of the third and 
fourth factories), when an additional 60,000 kW. will be installed. 

Metropolitan—153,000 kW. This includes a 30,000 kW. 25-cycle generator, 
due to be in full service with its two associated boilers during 1952, at 
Newport ‘‘ A” power station. In addition to 153,000 kW. of generating 
plant, the system is being reinforced by the installation at Newport power 
station of a new 30,000 kW. frequency changer, also due for completion 


in 1952. 
Geelong—30,000 kW. ‘‘ packaged ” units. 
Ballarat—20,000 kW. 3 ” 
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Shepparton—1o0,000 kW. Portion of this station is in service. 
Warrnambool—ro,ooo kW. 
(b) Hydro stations. 
Kiewa—124,000 kW. (with further power stations projected at a later date). 
Hume—25,000 kW. representing Victoria’s share of a 50,000 kW. power station 
shared equally by Victoria and New South Wales. 
Eildon Dam—135,000 kW. 
(c) Thermal regional stations. 
Mildura—to,ooo kW. This will be a “ packaged ” power station. 


a 9 ” 


A 220 kY. transmission line is under construction from the Kiewa project to 
Thomastown terminal station. 


As portion of a plan to provide electricity to the major part of the Murray Valley 
area, the Commission will construct a.220 kV. transmission line from Kiewa to Mildura 
by way of Shepparton—a distance of approximately 350 miles. Regional stations at 
Shepparton and Mildura will function primarily as peak-load stations when the plan 
is implemented. 


The Commission has submitted to the State Parliament its plan for the final phase 
of rural electrification of Victoria, extending supply to all populated regions of the State. 
The plan provides for the extension of State Electricity Commission supply to 178,000 
additional country consumers, bringing electricity to every home in Victoria except for 
a residue of about 15,000 homes located in the most isolated parts of the State. 


§ 3. Queensland. 


1. General Historicval—(i) Prior to establishment of State Electricity Commission. 
The gencration and distribution of electric power in Queensland had, until the last decade, 
tended to lag behind developments in this field in other States of Australia. The 
comparatively slow growth in the production and consumption of electricity can be 
attributed to some extent to the absence, prior to 1938, of a central statutory authority 
constituted to undertake the functions of co-ordinating, unifying and controlling the 
production and transmission of electric power. In addition, Queensland’s vast area, 
coupled with a low population density, made large-scale rural electrification, elsewhere 
than in the south-eastern portion of the State which surrounds the major centres of 
industry and population, an uneconomic proposition. In 1936, there were 62 electrical 
undertakings in Queensland, of which 51 operated their own generating equipment and 
eleven purchased energy in bulk. Of the 62 undertakings, 41 were owned by local 
authorities and 2 by private organizations. No attempt had been made to inter- 
connect any of the power stations then operating. 


Tho early history of the industry in Queensland records that electricity was first 
used in the Government Printing Office, Brisbane, on 9th April, 1883, when some 50 
incandescent lamps wero put into service. These lamps were supplied with power from 
an 8.5 h.p. generator, coupled to the engine used for driving the printing machinery. 
The tollowing year a local newspaper, the Brisbane Courier, had electric lighting installed 
in its composing room, and during the same year the Brisbane railway station was 
permanently lit with arc lamps. In 1886, transmission lines were constructed from the 
Government Printing Office along William-street to Parliament House. 


In the following year a private firm, Barton and White, set up as electrical engineers, 
and not long after established a supply of electricity in Brisbane. A few years later 
the firm’s assets were purchased by tho City Electric Light Co. Ltd., which now supplies 
a large part of Brisbane’s electric power requirements and a considerable rural area 
gouth-cast of the city. By 1933 this organization was operating a modern power station 
at Bulimba, a suburb of Brisbane, with an installed generator capacity of 37,500 
kW., from which it supplied more than 16,000 consumers and generated about 60 
million kWh. of energy per annum. Capacity at Bulimba “A” is now 95,000 
kW.; with this, 401 million units were generated in 1950, while the number of its 
consumers at 31st January, 1951 totalled 65,704. 
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The first country town in Queensland to receive supplies of electric power was 
Thargomindah, 730 miles’ west of Brisbane, in 1893—electricity being generated by 
utilizing the water flow from an artesian bore. This station operated until 1951, when 
reduced flow from the bore necessitated replacement of the hydro unit by diesel equipment. 
During 1905, the Toowoomba Flectric Light and Power Co. Ltd. established supply in 
Toowoomba, and now supplies a considerable area including portion of the Darling Downs. 
Power is generated at the Company’s diescl stations of 3,520 kW. supplemented with 
bulk supplics purchased from the City Electric Light Co. Ltd. In 1940 the company 
purchased the power undertakings at Warwick—a service inaugurated in that town 
during 1912 by the Electric Energy Supply Co. Ltd., and in 1946 the Killarney under- 
taking from the Killarney Electric Light Co., which established supply in 193r. 


After the 1914-18 War, a number of suburban municipalities made plans to reticulate 
in their arcas electricity purchased in bulk from the City Electric Light Co. Ltd. With 
a vicw to co-ordinating these developments, the Brisbane City Council established an 
electricity supply service. The first bulk supplics were provided in 1920 and supply 
was commenced to a number of other municipalities during the next three years. In 
1923, all municipalities receiving bulk supplics were amalgamated under the Metropolitan 
Electricity Board to facilitate administration of the service. When the Greater Brisbane 
Council was constituted, the functions of the Board were vested in tho Brisbane City 
Council Electricity Supply Department (now known as the Department of Electricity) 
which commenced operations on Ist October, 1925. By 1938, the Council was supplying 
an arca of about 365 square miles, including the suburbs of Balmoral, Coorparoo, 
Enoggera, Hamilton, Ithaca, Kedron, Sandgate, Stephens, Sherwood, Taringa, Toombul, 
Toowong, Windsor and Wynnum—its consumers in the area numbered 56,928. Energy 
was purchased in bulk from a power station located at New Farm (administered by the 
Tramways and Power House Department) and from tho City Electric Light Co. Ltd. 


An electric tramway system, operated by the City Council, serves the City of 
Brisbane and a largo part of the suburbs. Tho service was inaugurated during August, 
1885, and, until 1897, the trams were drawn by horses. During 1896, however, interests 
in the service were acquired by the Brisbane Electric Tramway Co.—a private organi- 
zation, with its head office in London. Conversion was commenced immediately and the 
first clectric tram was placed in service during 1897. In that year track mileage totalled 
fifteen, compared with 106 in 1938, and 120 in 1950. Power is obtained from a station 
at New Farm and converted to direct current for traction purposes. The initial 
installation at New Farm comprised two generating units of 9,375 kW. each—the 
station’s capacity now totals 75,000 kW. 


On 31st December 1922, the tramway service was purchased by the Government, 
and the Brisbane Tramway ‘l'rust was sct up to control and operate it. In November, 
1925, after adoption of the Greater Brisbane Scheme which amalgamated all suburban 
and city municipalities of Brisbane, control of the tramways passed to the City Council. 
Growth of the Council’s electrical undertaking and power production is indicated by the 
following comparisons between 1937-38 and 1950-51 figures, respectively :—Installed 
capacity, 56,250 kW. and 75,000 kW.; units purchased and generated, 71 
million kWh. and 331 million kWh.; consumers, 57,000 and 93,000. In 1950-51 
New Farm power house gencrated 328 million units and three million were 
purchased from City Electric Light Co. Ltd. ‘The Department of Transport (‘Tramways) 
consumed 37 million units. 


Prior to the establishment of the State Electricity Commission of Queensland in 
1938, the generation and distribution of electric power was administered under the Electric 
Light and Power Acts 1896-1934, Local Authoritics Acts 1902-1935, City of Brisbane 
Acts 1924-1936, and Electrical Workers Act 1927-1931. ‘This legislation gave authority 
for tho issue of Orders-in-Council to local governing bodics and private organizations 
for supplying clectricity within specified arcas and other associated matters. An amend- 
ment to the 1896 Act, promulgated in 1933, approved the reticulation of power to a 
small number of consumers by firms generating cleetricity for uso primarily in their 
own factorics. In 1936, there wero cight such establishments in Queensland, as well 
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as a large number generating power for their own use oxclusively. Before establishment 
of the Regional Electricity Boards, no attempts had been mado to unify or co-ordinate 
electricity supplies, and rural electrification, apart from reticulation within certain 
townships, was practically unknown. Further amendments effected during 1933 set 
up an Electricity Board to review tariffs and provided for the appointment of government 
electrical inspectors. 

(ii) Royal Commission on Generation and Distribution of Electric Power in Queensland, 
1936. On 5th December, 1935, the Queensland Government, being concerned with the 
need to develop the State’s power resources in the public interest, appointed a Royal 
Commission to inquire into and make recommendations on matters relating to the 
generation and distribution of clectric power in Queensland. ‘Lhe Royal Commission’s 
terms of reference were wide and included inquiry into the gencral operation and effect of 
the legislation then in force relating to the clectricity industry and whether amendments 
to this legislation or new provisions were necessary, desirability of centralized control, 
and the need for co-ordination of the gencration and supply of electric power. 

The Commission commenced its task on roth March 1936, and throughout the 
inquiry tended to concentrate mainly on proposals for electrification of south-castern 
Queenslund and establishment of a suitable statutory authority to control and unify 
the development of clectrical undertakings in the State. South-castern Queensland, 
as designated in the Commission’s Report, represented only 2.86 per cent. of the total 
area of Queensland, but cqntained more than 57 per cent. of the State’s population. 
At 31st December, 1935 its area was 19,192 square miles with a population of 554,871 
persons. Jn 1935, 152 million units were generated in Queensland, of which the south- 
eastern portion of the State contributed 122 million. 

Investigations revealed that the lack of rural electrification was attributable mainly 
to two main associated factors, namely the absence of load centres of sufficient size to 
make the establishment. of electrical undertakings economical and the inability of local 
authorities to finance the expenditure necessary for their establishment. Jt was found 
that rural extensions had been made chiefly in the south-eastern areca and then only in 
isolated localitics, Furthermore, some of these organizations were unable to show a 
profit unless they charged high tariffs, which made the extensive use of electricity 
economically unsound. 

Two proposals were submitted to the Commission for clectrification of the south. 
eastern area—one from the Brisbane City Council and another from the City Electric 
Light Co. Ltd. The former included compulsory acquisition by the Council of the City 
Electric Light Company’s undertakings—a power which it was held existed under the 
City of Brisbane Act 1924. ‘Phe Council, which desired sole rights to supply electricity 
within a radius of 100 miles of Brisbane, had evolved a plan whereby power would bo 
supplied in bulk to four proposed Joint Boards appropriately situated in the area. ‘The 
four Joint Boards were to be formed by contiguous citics, towns and shires for the purpose 
of initiating and controlling clectricity supply in the Boards’ areas. Energy would be 
supplied in bulk at 33,000 volts at appropriate points from main transmission lines owned 
and controlled by the Council. 

The alternative proposal submitted by the City Electric Light Co. Ltd. provided 
for complete electrification of an area that it considered could be supplied economically 
and efficiently from Brisbane. The company’s plan included the construction of main 
transmission lines southward to the Queensland—New South Walcs border so that the 
two States’ systems could be interconnected. The main transmission system within 
the area was designed to provide a number of interconnecting lines, giving duplicate 
supply to all main sub-stations at 66,000 volts. Under its scheme, the company would 
carry out complete reticulation, meter readings, collections of monies, etc., and supply 
power to the area at a price ten per cent. higher than its Brisbane tariff. 

In the course of the investigations, the Commission indicated that, in its opinion, 
ultimate public ownership of electricity supply was desirable, and recommended that 
in order to achieve a properly planned scheme for the electrification of the south-castern 
area, control of the generation and distribution of electric power be vested in the Stato— 
a commission, similar to the State Electricity Commission of Victoria, could give offect 
to the Government’s policy on clectric power. 
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Alternatively, the Royal Commission recommended that, if establishment of an 
operating Commission was not found practicable, electrification under public control 
with ultimate public ownership be implemented. This could best be effected by a 
controlling Commission capable of being converted at any timo into an operating 
Commission. The alternative plan envisaged the negotiation of an agreement with 
the City Electric Light Co. Ltd., under which the Company would proceed with its 
project to electrify the south-eastern area of the State. 

With regard to electricity supplies in areas of Queensland outside the south-eastern 
portion of the State, the Commission concluded that, with the exception of a section of 
the country from Townsville north to Mossman and west to Herberton, such electricity 
problems as existed were purcly locat ones of generation and distribution, not justifying 
further consideration at that time. It was suggested that the Barron Falls hydro- 
electric scheme, the potentialities of Tully Falls and the development of the Cairns 
area in general be the subject of immediate and detailed investigations. 


2. The State Electricity Commission of Queensland.—In 1937, the State Government 
lcgislated to constitute a State Electricity Commission, which commenced to function 
during January, 1935—to it was passed administration of the Electric Light and Power 
Acts 1896-1938. ‘The Cummission’s main powers were :—to sccuro a proper and efficient 
supply of electric power; review tariffs; grant licences to supply electricity ; sccure 
the safety of the public; and control and advise electrical undertakings generally. It 
was thus a controlling authority as distinct from an operating authority. In addition, 
the Commission was empowered to co-ordinate the industry’s development throughout 
Queensland. Between 1938 and 1951, the number of private companics was reduced 
by absorption and acquisition from twenty-one to seven, and publicly owned under- 
takings, by amalgamation into Regional Authorities, from forty-seven to thirty. 

By agreement with the Commission in 1939, the City Electric Light Co. Ltd. became 
co-ordinating authority for provision of electricity in an arca of some 10,062 square 
miles, extending from the New South Wales—Qucensland border to Gympie, north of 
Brisbane. The Company acquired the undertakings at Boonah, Beaudesert, Gympie, 
Coolangatta, Ipswich, Nambour, Southport, Redcliffe and the Somerset Dam supply 
and transmission line to Brisbane. Certain restrictions were placed on the Company’s 
dividend rate, namely, limitation to the rate on Commonwealth bonds plus 2 per cent. 
During 1940, a similar agreement was made with the Toowoomba Electric Light and 
Power Co. Ltd. for the supply of electricity in the ‘Toowoomba, Warwick, Killarney 
and Allora districts, subsequently being extended to cover a comprehensive arca 
of 9,324 square miles, including Stanthorpe and other districts. ‘Transmission line 
extensions since that year have made supply available to a number of adjacent districts 
on the Darling Downs. The Government has the right to acquire both these companies 
in 1954, or later. 7 

Amending legislation, passed by the Queensland Parliament in March, 1948, changed ° 
the constitution of the State Electricity Commission from a body corporate to a 
corporation sole. On 1st July, 1948, a Commissioner for Electricity Supply was appointed 
in lieu of the previous Commission of four Commissioners. Since its inception in 1938, 
the Commission has made considerable progress in its task of devcloping the State's 
power resources and promoting & more widespread use of electric power. The degree of 
utilization of electrical energy in Queensland now compares favorably with other States 
in the Commonwealth. 


3. Regional Electricity Boards —With a view to facilitating the control and 
development of electricity supply in areas of low population density or those having a 
predominantly primary producing economy, the Government in 1945 passed the 
Regional Electric Authorities Act. This legislation, as later amended, provides for the 
creation of regions of electricity supply and constitution of Regional Electricity Boards. 
The Act provided for transfer to the Boards of local authority electricity undertakings 
in their regions, and for acquisition by the Boards of privately owned undertakings 
when purchasing rights fellduc. Each Board comprises representatives of local authorities 
in the region and a representative of the Commission. Financial operations of the Boards 
are under the control of the Commission. 
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Soon after passage of the Regional Electric Authorities Act, four regions were defined 
and four Regional Boards constituted, namely, Wide Bay, Capricornia, ‘Townsville and 
Cairns. A fifth Board, entitled South Burnett, became an operating authority in 
October, 1947, but on 1st July, 1951 was absorbed in the Wide Bay Regional Board and 
the organization is now known as the Wide Bay-Burnett Regional Electricity Board. 
As power was to be obtained from the Wide Bay Regional Board’s station at Howard, 
the Commission decided that development of the two regions could he planned more 
effectively by a single authority. (Regional Boundaries and the location of generating 
stations throughout Queensland are shown on the map facing page 1174.) 


Activities of the five Regional Boards in 1950-51, compared with operations of 
the stations located in regions in 1945-46, and totals for Qucensland as a whole, are shown 
in the following table :— 








| 1945-46. 1950--51. 





























Region I ; ter open © Ihe Se 
Units No. of Units No. of 
Generated. * Consumers. Generated. | Consumers. 
1 omkWh. | in.kWh. 
South Burnett(a) 2.3 2,165 4.1 2,892 
Wide Bay 11.4 | 9,302 23.6 } 13,959 
Capricornia i 19.5! 11,196 | 36.5 15,175 
Townsville ! 25.8 11,612 | 53-7 16,050 
Cairns ! 22.7 9,722 47.6 13,631 
Total ig ne ats | 81.7 43,997 165.5 61,707 
a, ee ee 
Queensland Ee hs .. § 487.0 + 194,429 |(0) 972.0 |(b)243,161 
sesiee Sasi h te: its Seen i 
(a) See previous paragraph. (4) Year 1949-50. 


Generator capacity installed at 31st December, 1951 of the four existing Regional 
Boards was :—Wide Bay-Burnett, 22,700 kW.; Capricornia, 7,109 kW.; Townsville, 
15,332 kW.; Cairns, 12,020 kW.; total, 57,161 kW. 


4. New Capacity.—(i) Regions. ‘To provide for development of the electric power 
resources in the regions, the Commission formulated a ten-year programme divided into 
two five-year periods. In the first, it was planned to ercct main transmission systems 
to connect existing power stations located within the regions and supplement generating 
capacity by the construction of new stations. Work on this section of the plan is 
procceding. In the second period, the transmission system will be extended to more 
sparsely settled areas, the ultimate purpose being the provision of ‘‘ ring ” transmission 
lines throughout each region and interconnexion between tho regions. 


Work has commenced on a number of new generating stations, including Howard 
(Wide Bay Region), of which 15,000 kW. was placed in service during September, 
1951, Rockhampton (Capricornia Region), and ‘Townsville (‘Townsville Region). 
Each of these stations will have an ultimate capacity of 52,500 kW. and be steam- 
operated. In the Cairns Region, construction has commenced on the Tully Falls hydro- 
electric scheme, which is designed for an ultimate installed capacity of 92,400 kW. 
To augment existing capacity, pending operation of Tully Falls, the Cairns Regional 
Board has installed eleven diesel units with a total capacity of 7,860 kW. In addition, 
five 750 kW. scts are on order. It will be necessary, however, to obtain further plant, 
as it is anticipated that the demand will equal present plant facilities by the end of 1953. 
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At Mackay, where supply was first given in 1924, and Bowen, both situated on tne 
coast between the Capricornia and Townsville Regions, the local Councils operate power 
stations of 5,000 kW. and 1,000 kW., respectively. The Mackay City Council 
is embarking on a scheme for rural development under an arrangement with the State 
Electricity Commission. ‘Yo cater for the anticipated growth in demand, the capacity 
of its station will be increased to 10,000 kW. by 1954. At Bowen, the Town Council, 
which established tho service in 1925, is extending the station’s capacity by installation 
of one 1,000 kW. unit. During 1935. a small (3,800 kW.) power house— 
Australia’s first underground hydro station—was placed in service at Barron Falls near 
Cairns. When the Cairns Regional Board was established during 1946, operation of the 
station passed to the Board’s control and now comprises part of its generating plant, 
supplying an area of approximately 42,000 square miles. 


(ii) Western Queensland. 1n Western Qucensland, where a number of small isolated 
generating stations supply power to some of the larger towns, the Commission has evolved 
a plan to increase and modernize existing capacity. {t involves installation of small 
internal combustion units ranging in size from 100 kW. to 600 kW. according 
to tho load likely to be experienced, and conversion from direct to alternating current 
supply. ‘lhe Government is assisting the scheme by subsidy—a featuro of electrical 
development in Queensland. In general, the assistance provided comprises subsidics 
of up to one-third of capital cést on annual loan charges, with spccial subsidies of up 
to 50 per cent. for authorities in isolated areas. 


In addition to improving supplics to the larger western towns, a schemo has been 
devised for clectricity supplies for smaller towns in the western districts, where consumers 
range from 50 to 200. Subsidies of 65 and Go per cent. will apply in those cases where 
the number of consumers supplied is less than 100 and 200, respectively. This plan is now 
being implemented, and in the first instance will provide the amenities of electricity to ten 
townships in the west of Queensland. The power will be supplied by small oil driven 
generating scts with automatic controls, which can be run with a minimum of operating 
attendance. ; 


(iii), South-eastern Queensland. ‘To increase tho availability of electric power in 
the south-eastern area of the State, the two major generating authorities, in conjunction 
with the Commission, have power station projects under construction which are designed 
to place in service by 1956 new gencrating units totalling 203,200 kW. ‘The City 
Electric Light Co. Ltd. is building a station known as Bulimba “ B” on a site adjacent 
to Bulimba “ A ”—the initial installation comprises 60,000 kW. but the ultimate 
capacity may reach 180,000 kW. A 3,200 kW. unit at Somerset Dam _ near 
Brisbane is expected to be in service during 1952. At Tennyson in the Brisbane area, 
the City Council is constructing a new power station—initial capacity 60,000 kW. 
which may ultimately bo increased to 180,000 kW. ‘lo supplement capacity 
pending operation of these projects, “ packaged” generating units totalling 20,000 
kW. havo been ordered from overseas; of these 10,000 kW. will be installed 
at Tennyson and 10,000 kW. at Ipswich. In addition to catering for the anticipated 
increase in demand from industrial and domestic sources, this new capacity will be called 
on to supply energy for tho electrified suburban railways—a project upon which pre+ 
liminary work has commenced. 


(iv) The Burdekin River Hydro-electric Project. In the vicinity of Townsville, the 
Commission, acting on behalf of the Burdekin River Authority, is continuing investi- 
gations of the proposed hydro-electric development of the Burdekin River. This project 
is linked with the plan to conserve the waters of the River for irrigation, and surveys 
undertaken indicate that approximately 80,000 kW. could be gencrated. It has 
been estimated that a station approaching this size should meet the requirements of 
Townsville and the adjacent areas, including the coal mines in the region of Collinsville, 
for at least 20 years, and by obviating the continuous operation of thermal plant, achieve 
significant savings in fuel. In addition, construction of this hydro station will obviate 
the need to install new thermal capacity at Townesvillo within a relatively short time. 
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§ 4. South Australia. 


1. General Historical—In 1895, the South Australian Klectric Light and Motive 
Power Co. Ltd., with nominal capital of £20,000, was formed under the South Australian 
Companies Act with the object of supplying electricity for public and private purpuses. 
A private Act, passed in 1897, conferred certain powers which enabled the company to 
generate and transmit electric power for sale. 


Just prior to the close of the 19th century, the Electric Lighting and Traction Co. 
of Australia Ltd., a company registered in London, acquired the assets of the South 
Australian Electric Light and Motive Power Co. Ltd. These included a smal! power 
station at Port Adelaide of 150 kW. capacity, as well as the franchise of that company 
to supply power in Port Adelaide and the City of Adelaide. A station of yoo kW. capacity 
was built which supplied direct current to the City of Adelaide; by 1917, this had an 
installed capacity of 12,000 kW. 


In 1905, the Adelaide Electric Supply Co. Ltd., incorporated in Great Britain with 
a paid-up capital of £180,000, took over the South Australian section of the Electric 
Lighting and Traction Co. of Australia Ltd., including the franchise under the 1897 Act. 
Certain limitations had been imposed under that legislation in respect of the area within 
which electricity might be supplied. However, in 1922, shortly after the management of 
the company had been transferred from England to South Australia, a further private 
Act was passed which amended the 1897 Act and, subject to certain provisions, gave the 
company authority to operate in any part of the State. 


Although the Act of 1922 conferred additional powers on the Company, it nevertheless 
maintained a principlo laid down in the 1897 legislation, namely, that the Company 
could not extend its area of supply to a district without the sanction of a resolution of 
the ratepayers. This provision did not, however, prevent the Company from taking its 
instrument of supply into and through intermediate districts. 


The Adelaide Electric Supply Co, Ltd. gradually expanded its activities, and in 
August, 1923 a new station of 20,000 kW., in three units, was commissioned at 
Osborne on the Port River. By 1937 this station had a capacity of 55,000 kW. 
and the company was supplying an area of about3,500 square miles. Its distribution system 
included three 33 kV. double circuit overhead transmission lines from the Osborne power 
house to the Croydon and Richmond substations, and a 33 kV. ring about 20 miles in 
length linking these two substations to the three main suburban substations. These in 
turn were linked to the four main city substations by an inner 33 kV. ring. 


A measure of State control over matters relating to the service provided to consumers 
of electric power was envisaged by the 1897 legislation. Under Scction 27, power existed 
to make regulations for securing a regular and sufficient supply of electricity and fixing 
@ maximum price to be charged. Section 26 provided that any local authority within 
whose municipality the company was operating might lawfully purchase, after the 
expiration of specified periods from the passing of the Act, all or portion of the company’s 
assets located in the area under the local authority’s control. 


However, no regulations were mado under Section 27, and no Council attempted to 
exercise its right of purchase under Section 26. Provision is made in Part XXIV., 
Division 11., of the Local Government Act 1934-1941, giving local authorities autonomy 
to gencrate and supply electricity within their areas, and a number of councils have availed 
themselves of this power. 


Prior to 1932, no attempts had apparently been made to exerciso any of the powers 
available to control the company, or to institute any inquiry regarding it. In that 
year, however, 2 Committee was appointed to inquire into and report upon certain 
activities of the company, namely :— 

1. The charges made for the supply of electricity to consumers, including minimum 
charges ; . . 

z. The payments for the rent of meters registering the amount of electricity used 
by consumers ; 

3. The payments of any deposits before installation of electrical apparatus. 
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The Committee’s ropurt of 16th July, 1932 indicated that in their opinion the 
organization was efficiently managed and conducted with due regard to its obligations 
to deal fairly and equitably with the public, and that it provided the standard of service 
to which the latter was entitled. No further action wag taken until 1935, when the 
Government instituted inquiries into the capitalization of a sum, representing nearly 
the whole of an amount paid in premiums on the issue of ordinary shares in 1912, 1913, 
1915 and 1921, and also the rate of dividends being paid to holders of ordinary shares 
in the Company. 


It was ovident that the Government was becoming concerned with the need to 
provide an adequate supply of clectricity at reasonable rates to the public, particularly 
with a view to encouraging the development of industry. In March, 1943, a Committee 
was appointed to investigate the following questions :-— 

1, The desirability of establishing a power station at Port Augusta or elsewhere 
outside the metropolitan area for the generation and transmission of 
electricity to the metropolitan area and country districts. 

- 2, What additional sets, if any, should be installed at Osborne “ B ” power station, 
in addition to the 30,000 kW. sct then under construction. (At this 
timo the Company’s programme for increasing capacity included two 
30,000 kW. turbo-alternators and three 15,000 kW. boilers.) 

3. What measures might be taken to meet the necessity for an immediate increased 
electricity supply in the metropolitan area. 


Following upon this inquiry, the Electricity Act 1943 was passed which, inter alia, 
established tho South Australian Electricity Commission. However, until the State 
assumed full responsibility for the supply of electric power, this body was not able to 
do much more than exercise the formal functions conferred on it by the Act. 


Under the provisions of Section 3 of the Adelaide Electric Supply Company Act 
1944, a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into and report upon the supply of 
electricity by the Cumpany and upon all matters concerning it. The Commission 
presented its report on 28th August, 1945, which included alternative recommendations, 
the main substance of which was subject to certain considerations and assumptions, that 

(a) the Government acquire the assets and liahilities of the Adelaide Electric 
Supply Co. Ltd., and the responsibility for the generation and transmission 
of electric power in South Australia be vested in a public authority to be 
called the South Australian Electricity Trust, 
or, if acquisition was not considered desirable, 

(b) prices charged for the supply of electricity by the Company be fixed by regu- 
lation and determined from time to time by a Committee appointed by the 
Governor in Council, giving due regard to the interests of the public and 
a fair return to the sharcholders of the Company. 


The Commission alyo recommended that an inquiry ‘be held forthwith by the South 
Australian Electricity Commission regarding the co-ordination of electricity supplies 
in the State, and that tho Commission have power to veto any proposals for the con- 
struction of works to gencrate and transmit electric power. 


2. The Etectricity Trust of South Australia—Narly in 1946. » Bill was passed 
transferring the assets of the Adelaide Electric Supply Co. Ltd. to the newly formed 
Electricity Trust of South Australia, which became responsible for unification and co- 
ordination of the major portion of the State’s clectricity supplies. This legislation 
provided that the Trust should take over the powers vested in the South Australian 
Electricity Commission under the 1943 Act, which, after establishment of the Trust, 
would cease to exist. In addition to the powers spccified in the Adelaide Electric Supply 
Company’s Acts 1897-1931, the Trust may, inter alia, supply electricity direct to con- 
sumers within a district or municipality with the approval of the local authority, ond 
by agreement with other persons who generate or supply electricity, arrange to inter- 
connect the mains of the Trust with those of other persons, and give or reccive supplies 
of electricity in bulk. 
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3. The Municipal Tramways Trust.—In addition to the instrumentalities mentioned 
above which are engaged in the generation and distribution of electric power in South 
Australia, the Municipal Tramways Trust operates a power station of 27,500 kW, 
at Port Adelaide, which supplics energy for traction purposes. This organization was 
formed in February, 1907 and acquired the assets of the horse tramway companics then 
operating. An electric service was commenced in March, 1go9. The system was 
gradually extended, and in 1029 the ‘Trust purchased the South and North ‘Terrace rail- 
way lines, which connected Adelaide and Glenelg, from the South Australian Railways 
Commissioner. By December, 1929, the ‘Trust had completed the electrification of the 
South Terrace section and opened it for traffic. Trolley buses were introduced during 
1938, providing a service between Tusmore and Largs~-a distance of approximately. 
15 miles. In 1946 the Trust’s ronte mileages were :—tramway, 80; trolley bus, 16, 
It also operates a number of motor buses. In 1046 the service consumed approximately 
28 million kWh. of clectricity. 


4. Capacity and Production.—(i) Categories, There are three main categories of 
organizations generating electric power in South Australia, namely :— 


(a) Governmental, which include the Electricity Trust; (b) Local Authorities, 
e.g, municipal and district councils, Renmark Trrigation Trust, Municipal 
Traraways ‘Trust; (¢) Other, including :—(i) Individuals and_ firms 
primarily engaged in generating power for sale; (ii) Firma generating 
power primarily for their own use but supplying outside consumers ; 
(iii) Firms generating power for their own use. 


(ii) Installed Capacity. Ln 1949-50 total instatled capacity in South Australia 
was 206,743 kW. compared with 120,081 kW. in 1939-40. Units generated totalled 
594 and 270 million kWh. in 1949-50 and 1939-40, respectively. 


Of the total installed capacity, the Electricity Trust of South Australia operates 
plant with a capacity of 145,000 kW. It is thus the most important single 
authority supplying electricity in the State. ‘There are approximately 169,000 consumers 
of electricity, of whom about 145,000 are supplied by the Trust. Its major steam 
stations are Osborne “A” (79,000 kW.) and Osborne “BB” (60,000 kW.), 
while the balance of the capacity controlled consists of a number of small internal com- 
bustion plants located in rural districts. 


No hydro-electric potential exists in South Australia. Steam generating units 
comprise 92 per cent. of installed capacity and the balance, 8 per cent., is internal 
combustion equipment. Until recently, all fuel consumed in the thermal stations was 
obtained from sources outside the State, and at times power restrictions were necessary 
owing to the inadequacy of supplies, 


5. Leigh Creek and other new Capacity —With a view to achieving independence 
from external sources, steps are being taken to install boilers designed to burn locally 
mined fuel. Fairly extensive deposits of low-grade sub-bituminous coal are obtainable 
at Leigh Creek, about 370 miles north of Adelaide. Under the Electricity Trust of 
South Australia Act Amendment Act 1946, the Trust was given authority to develop 
Leigh Creek coal for use in its own undertakings and to sell or otherwise dispose of any 
surplus production. ‘; 


In order to cope with the rapidly increasing demand for power, the Electricity Trust 
is installing four additional 30,000 kW. units at Osborne “5B”, one of which is 
planned to be in service by June, 1952. Ultimate capacity of this station will be 
180,000 kW. = Another major work under construction is the regional power station 
at Port Augusta, where three 30,000 kW. units will be installed, one each by 1954, 
1955 and 1956. One of the principal reasons for locating the station at Port Augusta is 
its proximity to the Leigh Creek coal, thus eliminating a considerable part of the long 
and costly haul to Adelaide. A new standard gauge line is to connect Leigh Creek with 
Port Augusta. <A system of power transmission lines is to interconnect the metropolitan 
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stations with Port Augusta by way of Port Pirie; supply to country areas will also be 
facilitated or increased. The Trust recently purchased a small power station at Port 
Lincoln from the Government Produce Department for reconstruction at a new site, 
and with an ultimate capacity of 3,000 kW. Extensions are planned to the 
existing steam station at Leigh Creek, which include the installation of two steam units 
each of 1,500 kW. ‘The locations of generating stations and main transmission lines 
in South Australia are shown on the map on page 1175. 


Present works are expected to increase installed capacity by 154,000 kW. by 1956, 
providing a total installed capacity of approximately 361,000 kW. From 1952 
to 1956, it is expected that at least one 30,000 kW. unit will be installed cach year. 
These increases should more than cater for the increase in demand up to 1956, but further 
additions to plant will be necessary before 1960 to maintain reserves and provide re- 
placements fur retired equipment. 


§ 5. Western Australia. 


1. General Historical—The pattern of the gencration and distribution of electric 
power in Western Australia consisted until recently of a number of isolated systems each 
supplying a particular area. Excepting in the metropolitan aren and in the areca embraced 
by the South West Power Scheme, where in both cases electricity supply is in the hands 
of the State Electricity Commission of Western Australia, local authorities are gencrally 
responsible for the supply of electricity for domestic, industrial and traction purposes. 
In order to cater for the expected growth in demand, capacity of the State's major 
generating stations is being increased and plans have becn formulated for tho inter- 
connexion of the Perth-Fremantle system with the south-western area. In 1945, the 
State Electricity Commission was set up with the object of co-ordinating the supply of 
electricity throughout the State. 


The first supplies of electric power in Perth were reticulated to consumers by a private 
organization—the Perth Gas Company Ltd.—in 1894. This firm continued to supply 
until 1912, when its undertakings were purchased by the Perth City Council. At that 
time, responsibility for the generation of electric powcr was assumed by a Governmental 
authority administered by the Commissioner for Railways, namely the Western Australian 
Government Electricity Supply, distribution remaining mainly in the hands of the Perth 
City Council. Pursuant to the Electric Light and Power Agreement Act 1913, the 
Government Electricity Supply contracted with the Perth City Council to supply the 
Council's power requirements in bulk at a price not exceeding 0.75d. per unit for a period 
of 50 years. However, in 1948, tifteen years before expiration of the agreement, the 
State Electricity Commission purchased the Council's electricity and gas undertakings, 
thus releasing it from the cantract. Under a similar agreement the Government organi- 
zation also sells bulk supplies of power for traction and other purposes to the Fremantle 
Municipal Tramways and Electric Lighting Board, which reticulates power to industrial 
and domestic consumers in Fromantle and East Fremantle municipalities, and Melville 
and Rockingham Road Board districts. 


2. Perth.—Under the Government Electric Works Act 1914, the Western Australian 
Government Electricity Supply was given power to construct works for the supply of 
electricity in the metropolitan area. By 1916, the authority had established a generating 
station at East Perth with an installed capacity of 12,500 kW. As the demand 
for electric power became more widespread, both the generation and distribution facilities 
were increased. In 1930, installed capacity stood at 32,000 kW. and the distri. 
bution system extended for a radius of 24 miles from the stations ; altogother, 105 miles 
of high tension lines were in use, including 92 miles of 20,000 volt and the balance 6,000 
volt. Capacity was further increased in December, 1938, when a 25,000 kW. unit 
was placed in service. At the samo time, three new boilers wero installed which were 
designed to use pulverized Cullie coal. In 1946, control of this station was passed to 
the State Electricity Commission. 
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Statistics relating to activities at the East Perth undertaking are shown in the 
following comparative table :— 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA: EAST PERTH UNDERTAKING. 


Particulars. 1928-29. 1938-39. 








1 i 1949-5Su. 
i : i 
Plant capacity oa oy ug kW. 32,000 , 57,000 | 53,000 
Maximum load Pe ed ee KW. . 28,500 33,000 | ~—-§2,500 
Units generated ss is -. in.kWh. 80 , 137 237 
Units used on works a i we ae 13: 20 
Units sold os ss om Sk of 69 : 117 | 192 
Coal used per unit generated... i Ib. - 3.1! 2.773 2.55 
Coal used— : . : 
Collie small. . oe ats bn tons | 110,460, 165,355 | 267,448 
Imported .. i oes a 5 | 427 | 3,307 ss 
| : 





3. Kalgoorlie—In Kalgoorlie, on the goldfields, electricity supply was first 
established by the Municipal Council in 1895. By 1945, this authority was supplying 
3,350 consumers with direct current from a diesel station of 1,350 kW. generating 
capacity. In 1902, the Kalgoorlie Electric Power and Lighting Corporation commenced 
operations with the primary objectives of supplying power for the gold mines and for 
traction, This organization operates a steam station of 18,750 kW. and maintains 
a 22 kV. line of 21 miles to the Celebration mine. Alternating current is also 
supplied to about 1,000 consumers, and bulk supplies are provided to the Kalgoorlie 
Electric Tramways Limited. The Corporation’s undertaking generates approximately 
45 million kWh. per annum and consumes about 100,000 tons of wood fuel. 

4. General Pattern of Electricity Supply —The pattern of cleetricity supply in rural 
arcas of Western Australia has hitherto consisted of a large number of small organizations, 
both private and local government, generating power for sale to consumers in a particu- 
lar town or municipality, but in the area between the Great Southern Railway from 
Northam to Albany and the west coast, the State Electricity Commission is now con- 
structing transmission lines to give central station supply to the towns and their sur- 
rounding rural areas. In addition, there are several mining companies which gencrate 
electricity for use in their mines. 

The main load centre is, of course, the Perth-Fremantle area into which is con- 
centrated the major portion of the State’s population and industry. In 1949, the East 
Perth power station generated 39 per cent. of the electricity produced in the State from 
all sources, excluding those firms which generate power for their own use. No inter- 
connections between the various power stations established in rural localities and those 
in the metropolitan area have yet been effected. 

Some statistics relative to the generation and supply of electric power in Western 
Australia are provided by the following comparisons between 1939-40 and 1949-50, 
respectively :—total installed capacity, 111,641 kW. and 119,396 kW. ; units generated, 
337 million kWh. and 417 million kWh. ; consumers, 95,000 and 109,000. 

The location of power stations and distribution systems, including projects under 
construction or proposed, are shown on the map on page 1176, 


5. The State Electricity Commission of Western Australia.—(i) Origin and sAtme. 
In order to ensure an organized and co-ordinated future growth of electricity generation 
and distribution throughout the State, the Government introduced a Bill in 1945 to 
establish the State Electricity Commission, which, together with an Electricity Bill, 
became law early in 1946. Under these Acts, the Commission was given power, inter 
alia, to secure the ultimate co-ordination of all State or other clectrical undertakings 
in the State, to construct and operate power stations and transmission lines and 
purchase as a going concern and carry on the undertaking of any supply authority. 
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Under the Electricity Act, which should be read in conjunction with, and is subject to, 
the State Electricity Commission Act, no person or organization is permitted to construct 
or extend an clectricity supply undertaking without consent from the Commission. 
Local authorities are empowered to operate and construct power stations and other 
works associated with the supply of electricity, provided that authority ig first obtained 
from the Commission and any proposals are not inconsistent with the Commission’s 
plans. 


(ii) New Projects, Since its inception in 1946, the Commission has proceeded with 
the task of increasing generating capacity in an endeavour to cater for a greatly in- 
creased demand for power, Long-range plans have been formulated to interconnect 
the south-western portion of the State with the Perth-Fremantle system. One of ite 
most important and immediate problems was to increase the capacity of the generating 
equipment serving Perth and Fremantle. During the 1939-45 War years, it became 
evident that growth of demand for electric power would necessitate provision of 
additional gencrating cquipment in the metropolitan areca as soon as_ possible. 
Accordingly, the Government Electricity Supply authority commenced design work 
for a new station of 50,000 kW. capacity. Contracts were let in 1945 and con- 
struction commenced on a site selected at South Fremantle, on the coast south of 
Fremantle proper. Responsibility for completion of this project was given to the 
Commission under the Act of 1946. As it was considered that an even larger station 
would be required, provision was made for the installation of two additional units giving 
an ultimato capacity of 100,000 kW. Steam is furnished by eight boilers designed 
to use pulverized coal from Collie, which is located about 120 miles from tho station. 
By 1951, two units had been placed in service and the output was being fed into the 
metropolitan system. ‘the Commission plans to have all units in operation during 
1952 and 1953. 


Most of the plant at the Kast Perth power station, which passed to the Commission's 
control in 1946, is duo for retirement or requires extensive overhaul. During and since 
the War, the demand for power has necessitated its almost continuous operation, all 
maintenance work being undertaken during week-ends or holidays. At times, when 
the load has become too great or break-downs have occurred, it has been necessary to 
“black out” certain districts or reduce the load by other means. Tn addition, certain 
restrictions were imposed on consumers between 1946 and 1950, but were lifted when 
the new station came into service just prior to the winter of 1951. In an endeavour to 
improve the position pending operation of the South Fremantle station, three dicsel 
units, cach of 1,000 kW., were installed in 1950. The Commission now plans to 
install a 30,000 kW. unit at East Perth, and tenders have been called for supply 
of the turbo-alternator, boiler plant and ancillary equipment. : 


6. Frequency Conversion.—The carlicst sets installed at Kast Perth were designed 
for operation at 40 cycles and this frequency was adhered to throughout the growth of 
the plant on this site, until the 1938 additions brought total capacity at this frequency 
to 57,c0o0 kW. During 1947 the station’s size was reduced by 4,000 kW. 


As a result of a separate inquiry conducted at the same time as the early investi- 
gations into the proposed new station at South Fremantle, a recommendation was made 
favouring conversion of the system tu the British and Australian Standard frequency 
of 50 cycles per second. ‘Che recommendation was adopted and implemented by making 
the frequency of generation at South Fremantle 50 cycles and installing at East Perth 
a frequency changer able to convert 25,000 kW. of energy from one frequency to 
the other. Change-over of consumers’ plant is proceeding and a large number of 
important loads are now supplied at 50 cycles. 


7. South-west Development——-Under the Electricity Act of 1937, which was 
superseded by the 1946 Acts, a Committee was appointed to inquire into and report 
upon a proposed scheme for the electrification of the south-western portion of the State. 
The Committee commenced its activities in 1939, but owing to the conditions prevailing 
at that time no action was taken to implement any of its recommendations. On 30th 
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August, 1943, the Electricity Advisory Committee was requested by the Government to 
report on the question of establishing a central power station in the south-west, taking 
into consideration current policy regarding decentralization of industry, and also the 
increased development which might reasonably be anticipated in the south-west after 
the War. 


The Committee submitted its report in 1945, recommending, amongst other things, 
that a National Power Scheme for the south-west be proceeded with. The plan 
provided for acquisition of the existing Collie power station and installation of additional 
generating capacity, construction of a power station at Bunbury and interconnexion 
of the south-west schemo with the metropolitan system. On izth October, 1946, the 
State Electricity Commission acquired the Collie power station, which prior to 1946 
was owned and operated by the Collie Power Company Limited. At the date of 
acquisition, the station’s installed capacity was 5,000 kW., comprising two steam 
units. ‘The capacity of the station will be increased to 12,500 kW. by the end of 1952. 


Since 19§0, the Commission has acquired a number of electrical undertakings from 
municipal bodies and private organizations in the south-west arca and is proceeding with 
arrangements for the purchase of others. In August, 1951, the first portion of the South- 
West Power Scheme was officially opened at Collie. When completed, a system of powor 
lines will reticulate electricity over an area of approximately 1,800 square miles. Tenders 
have becn called for the first two 30,000 kW. units for a new power station at 
Bunbury, which will be interconnected by transmission lines to the Collie and South 
Fremantle stations, permitting an interchange of power between the metropolitan and 
south-west systems. 


§ 6. Tasmania. 


1. Hydro-electric Potential—With its mountainous terrain and relatively high 
rainfall, Tasmania is well endowed with hydro-electrical resources. It has been estimated 
that its lakes and rivers possess a potential which, with appropriate conservation measures, 
would permit the installation of generating equipment totalling at least 1,750,000 kW. 
Present installed capacity is only a fraction of this amount, namely, about 218,000 kW. 


The major portion of Tasmania’s hydro potential is situated on the Central Plateau, 
covering an area of about 1,500 square miles at an altitude varying from 2,000 to 4,000 
fect. Annual rainfall ranges from 80 inches in the western section to 30 inches in the 
east. Natural storages are provided by a number of lakes and marshes, the largest of 
which is the Great Lake, covering an area of 58 square miles with a present capacity of 
1,150,000 acre feet. Numerous rivers, having their source on the Central Plateau, 
flow into the sea at intervals around the coast, but by far the greatest proportion of the 
run-off is carricd southwards by the Derwent River and its tributaries. ‘This river 
system is thus the most important source of hydro-electric power on the island. 


In addition to the rivers having their source on the Central Plateau catchment, 
there are two other major potential areas of hydro-clectric power, namely, those of the 
Esk River in the north near Launceston and the Huon in the south near Hobart. Both 
these areas are important in that relatively large stations could be operated at low cost 
in close proximity to large load contres. A station of approximately 80,000 kW. 
which will utilize the waters of the South Esk is at present under construction near 
Launceston. 


2. Historical—Development of the island’s hydro-electric potential was first 
commenced in 1892, when the Launceston City Council constructed a small station of 
450 kW. at Duck Reach on the South Esk River. Power was made available in 
1895. This station, which is still operating and was acquired by the Hydro-Electric 
Commission in 1944, now has an installed capacity of 2,000 kW. Although this 
was the first hydro-electric station, a steam station operated by a private concern supplied 
some power to Hobart in 1893. 
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With a view to obtaining cheap supplies of electric power, the Mount Lycll Mining 
and Railway Co. in 1911 decided to develop the potential of Lake Margaret near the 
western coast; the Lake’s catchment has an area of 8 square miles with an annual rain- 
fall of 147 inches. By 1914, the Company was generating about 8.400 kW., later 
increased by the installation of another unit. In 1951 the station had an installed capacity 
of 9,900 kW. Originally it was arranged that any power not required for the 
Company’s activities should be fed into the Tasmanian system. However, in recent 
years the amount generated has been insufficient, necessitating purchase of additional 
supplies from the Hydro-Klectric Commission. In-1gi1 also; unother private firm 
obtained authority to generate electricity. This organization, the Hydro-Electric Power 
and Metallurgical Company, was formed to expluit the potential of the Great Lake, where 
it was intended to develop 7,000 kW. for the electrolytic treatment of complex 
ores. However, the Company experienced considerable difficulty in raising capital, 
and in 1914 the Government, being concerned about the progress of the scheme, took 
over that part of the Company responsible for the development of the power project. 


As a result of this move, the Hydro-Flectric Department of Tasmania was set up 
and immediate action taken to develop the Great Lake scheme. By May, 1916, two 3,500 
kW. units had becn installed at a station named Waddamana. The power produced 
was utilized for domestic lighting and tramway traction in Hobart and also for the 
treatment of ores. In 1919 the Department accepted a contract to supply 23,000 kW. 
of power to the Electrolytic Zine Co. of Australasia Ltd., which necessitated the 
enlargement of the Great Lake scheme. It was decided at this time that tho constructional 
programme should be designed to cater for tho anticipated future load-growth, and by 
1922 the Great Lake-Waddamana project had an installed capacity of 49,000 kW. Works 
associated with the project required construction of 4 multiple arch dam at Miena, where 
the natural flow from the southern end of the Lake forms the River Shannon. Additional 
catchment area has been obtained by diverting watcr from the Ouse River to the Lake. 
Transmission lines of 88 kV. capacity run northward to Burnic and the north-east coast, 
and southwards to Hobart. 


Before the waters which drive the generators at Waddamana pass through that 
station, they are first used to gencrate power in the Shannon project. ‘this scheme 
utilizes the controlled flow of water between Miena Dam and the Waddamana Canal. 
Construction of an earthen dam to divert water from the Shannon River into a canal, 
before falling through stcel pipe-lines to the power station 258 feet below, was commenced , 
in the late 1920’s and by 1934 the Shannon station had an installed capacity of 10.500 
kW. 


In 1929, the Government passed the Hydro-Electrio Commission Act, under which 
was established the Hydro-Electric Commission. In 1930 this corporate body took over 
the State hydro-clectric undertakings and tho business of the Hydro-Electric Department, 


3. The Hydro-Electric Commission.—(i) Extent of Operations. After the economic 
depression of the early 1930's, industrial activity, particularly in those industrics re- 
quiring large blocks of electric power, increased rapidly. It became evident to the 
Commission that this demand for powcr, together with the increasing domestic demand, 
would soon reach a stage when it could only be satisfied by tho installation of additional 
generating capacity. Accordingly, towards the end of 1934, the Tarraleah project was 
commenced and by 1938 three 15,000 kW. units had been installed. Since thon 
three moro units have been placed in servico, giving the station a total installed capacity 
of 94,500 kW. The Tarraleah scheme involved construction of a power station 
on the Nive River near its junction with the Derwent, conservation of waters in the River 
Derwent at Lake St. Clair and Butler’s Gorge and their diversion by flume and pipe- 
line to the power station. Power is generated at 11,000 volts and stepped up to 110,000 
volts for transmission to Rosebery on the west coust and to Hobart. 


With a view to ensuring that peak Ioads could be met, the Commission, during the 
1939-1945 War, comimenced construction of a new station known as Waddain .na “ B, 
An ideal source of peak load power vxists in the Great Lake storage, which has a capacity 
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of 1,150,000 acre feet at an altitude of 3,380 feet. ‘The project, with a total installed 
capacity of 50,000 kW. comprising four units, was completed in 1949. Sufficient 
water to operate the station is provided by a canal similar to the one supplying 
Waddamana “A”. Power is generated at 11,000 volts and transmitted by 110.000- 
volt lines to Boyer substation near Hobart. 


Since the first year of operation, namely 1916, when Waddamana ‘“‘ A” was placed 
in service, output of the Hydro-Electric Commission’s system grew from about 
four million kWh. to a total of 920 million kWh. in 1949.  Betaveen 1939 
and 13949 the number of consumers of clectri¢ power in Tasmania increased by 20,924 
to 70,924. During the same period the peak load on the system rose from about 70,000 
kW. in +1939 «to 171,940 kW. in 19qy. The Commission's total installed 
generating capacity was 172,500 kW. at 30th June, 1949, which, when compared 
with the 1949 peak load of 171,040 kW., indicates that very little reserve capacity 
was available. A number of factors contributing to an increase in demand, combined 
with a scrics of rainfalls below average, have in recent years necessitated the imposition 
of power rationing. These restrictions on the use of electricity are expected to continue 
until 1953." 


The following comparative statistical material indicates the growth of the Hydro- 
Electric Commission’s system between 1938 and 1949 :— 


TASMANIA : HYDRO- ELECTRIC COMMISSION SYSTEM. 


1938. : i 1949. 
Power Station. oy aie —— 


| Installed Units. Peak Installed Units =; Peak 
Capacity. | Generated. j Loads Capacity. Generated.: Loads. 






































\ 
! | 
. ' kW. i mkWh. kW. kW. m.kWh. kW. 
Waddamana “A” .. - FO : 376 | 51,000 49,000 242 | 52,000 
Waddamana “B”.. aaa | oe 36,000 140 | 40,000 
Shannon .. we 10, 200 | 84 | 10,000 10,500 72 9,600 
Tarraleah .. .. {(a) 47,250 a 15 {(@)10,700 ' 75,000 463 | 73,700 
Duck Reach . i (BR) (HY) 2,000 a, 1,620 
Devonport (Steam) .. | 750 .013: — (¢) (d) (d) | (da) 
Total ee 105,400 | 475-013 1. | 172,500 | 920 } 
I - a a 
System | 67,100 kW. ! 171,940 kW. 
Number of substations 9 15 
te Not tu full oe ation. - (). Not taken over by Iydro- Ele: -ctric “Commission until 1944. 
(ce) Not available. (@) Withdrawn from service. 


Since 1949 installed gencrator capacity at Waddamana “ 8B’ has been increased 
to 50,000 kW. and Tarraleah to 94,500 kW., while the new Butler’s Gorge 
station is now in service, making total installed capacity of the system approximately 
218,000 kW. 


(ii) New Capacity. In order to cater for increasing demands for power from domestic 
and industrial sources, the Commission has projects under construction which, by 1954, 
are expected to more than double present installed capacity. Major works include the 
Tungatinah scheme on the Nive River, where a new station with an initial capacity of 
100,000 kW. is scheduled for completion in 1953. This project will be extended at 
a later date by the installation of an additional 25,000 kW. unit. At a site near 
Launceston work is in progress on the ‘T'revallyn scheme, involving construction of a 
tunnel fre n thé South Esk to the River Tamar. The power station is to be located on 
the left-hand bank of the Tamar facing downstream. The ultimate capacity of the 
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station is planned as 80,000 kW. in four units, all of which should be in service by 
1954. This project is designed primarily to supply power to the Aluminium Production 
Commission’s works at Bell Bay, but any surplus energy will be fed into the Tasmanian 
system. : 

Further development of Tasmania’s hydro potential is proposed, involving the 
construction of two major stations and associated works. The larger, known as the 
Wayatinah scheme, will have an installed capacity of approximately 100,000 kW. 
The plan includes construction of diversion dams on the Nive River below the present 
Tarraleah station, with a tunnel and a canal from the Nive to the Derwent. ‘Tho power 
station will be located near the junction of the Florentino and Derwent Rivers. A 
station of about 28,000 kW. is planned on the Deo River below Lake Echo. Tho 
water to be utilized in this project later passes through both the Tarraleah and Tungatinah 
stations. 

Details of the Hydro-Electric Commission’s power stations, distribution system 
and proposed works are shown on the map on page 1177. 

(iii) Special Features. After 1930, every effort was made to keep paco with antici- 
pated increases in demand by means of a progressive construction policy. Tho abundant 
and comparatively cheap supplies of electricity and other natural resources attracted 
to Tasmania a number of important secondary industries for which energy costs consti- 
tute a significant proportion of the total cost of production. Some of the more important 
organizations and their continuous power demands when plant is operating aro as 
follows :—Electrolytic Zinc Company of Australia Ltd., 51,000 kW.; Australian 
Commonwealth Carbide, 6,500 kW.; Goliath Portland Cement, 1,800 kW.; 
Associated Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., 8,600 kW.; Australian Newsprint Mills 
Pty. Ltd., 24,000 kW.; and Australian Aluminium Production Commission, 30,000 
kW. (when in production). ‘[hese quantities shown rclate to demand on an‘ un- 
restricted basis—namely during 1950—and they are not necessarily the actual amounts 
consumed by these organizations. 

Given norma] weather conditions, it was not found necessary, until recently, to 
impose restrictions on consumers in regard to cither load or usage. With the extension 
of the use of electricity into new fields, however, demand for power steadily increased, 
and this, combined with a series of below averago rainfalls, necessitated the introduction, 
of a power rationing scheme in March, 1951. 

With the object of offsetting to some degree the trend towards centralization of 
the population in the larger cities, it is the policy of the Commission to extend its service 
to all districts. Where the costs of the extension cannot be covered by the anticipated 
revenue, the State Government subsidizes the extension. This has caused a substantial 
increase in consumption in rural districts where the electrification of farm machinery 
and other labour saving devices has in recent years become widespread. Also of con- 
sidcrable importance is the fact that the standard of living on farms has been raised, 
thereby tending to attract families to the country and retain those already established 
in rural areas. 

In general, exploitation of Tusmania’s hydro potential has led to a comparatively 
high standard of domestic life and no less than go per cent. of tho island’s population is 
served with electricity. 


§ 7. Commonwealth Territories. 


1. Internal Territories.—{i) General. Tho electricity supply undertakings at Can- 
berra in the Australian Capital Territory and at Darwin, Katherine, Tennant Creek and 
Alice Springs in the Northern Territory are operated by tho Commonwealth Government. 
Administration and control of these undertakings is vested in the Commonwealth De- 
partment of Works. 

(ii) Austrolian Capital Territory. Supply was first established at Canberra during 
1915. The Department owns steam and diesel stand-by plant of 2,100 kW. capacity 
which is operated in conjunction with the New South Wales Electricity-Commission’s 
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generating equipment (for further details refer to page 1160 of this article). The major 
portion of the Capital City’s power requirements are supplied in bulk from the New 
South Wales interconnected system. Within the next few years, defence projects at 
present under construction in Canberra will greatly increase the demand for electrical 
energy. These requirements will be met from the Snowy Scheme, the first section of 
which is scheduled for operation in June, 1954, and the power produced is to be fed into 
the New South Wales interconnected system at Cooma. 


(iti) Northern Territory. At Darwin, supply was established by the Town Council 
in October, 1934, but later, during April, 1937, responsibility for generation and supply 
was placed in tho hands of the Northern ‘Territory Administration. ‘The power station 
is equipped with diesel generating plant of 2,010 kW. capacity. During 1951, 
the first of two new S50 kW. diesel scts was placed in service—it is expected that the 
second set will be operating in 1952. Small diesel generating units supply the require- 
ments of Katherine, ‘Tennant Creek and Alice Springs. 


In 1948 it was announced that the Department of Works and Housing (now the 
Department of Works) had selected a site for a hydro-electric station on the Adelaide 
River, 72 miles from Darwin. The scheme is designed to augment supply to Darwin and 
suburbs when the diesel equipment at present installed is unable to cope with the demand 
for power. No constructional work has yet been undertaken on the project. 


2. External Territories—Papua and New Guinea.—Responsibility for the operation 
and establishment of clectrical undertakings in Papua and New Guinea is vested in the 
Administration of the Territory of Papua-New Guinea, whose headquarters are located 
at Port Moresby. Diesel equipment totalling 1,372 kW. is in operation at Port 
Moreaby (750 kW.), Samarai (52 kW.), Lac (360 kW.), Madang (50 kW.) and Rabaul 
(160 kW.). At Wau, New Guinea, supply is provided to a small number of residents 
in the town by the New Guinea Goldfields Ltd., operating under franchise from the New 
Guinea Administration. At Bulolo, near Wau, the Bulolo Gold Dredging Ltd. operates 
a hydro station of 5,500 kW. Powcr produced is used to operate the Company’s dredges 
and bulk supplies are provided to the New Guinea Goldfields Ltd. 


Vast hydro-electric potential exists in New Guinea—it has been estimated at 
15,000,000 kW., but because of the island’s location, absonce of large load centres and 
lack of industrialization, only a very small proportion could, at present, be economically 
developed. However, there are indications that some industrial expansion will be 
effected in the main centres of population within the next few years. 


In 1950 it was announced that the Commonwealth Government had joined with 
the British Aluminium Co. Ltd. of London to locate and develop large capacity hydro- 
electric schemes in New Guinea. A new company has been formed, known as the New 
Guinea Resources Prospecting Co. Ltd., with a capital of £100,000. The Commonwealth 
holds 51 per cent. of the shares and has a controlling interest on a board of five members. 
The agreement for formation and operation of the Company is administered by the 
Commonwealth Department of Supply, except in matters requiring compliance with the 
law of New Guinea, when responsibility for administration rests with the Department 
of Territories. Surveys and comprehensive investigations are in progress. 


With a view to providing cheap power in the near future for domestic purposes and 
also to industry in the Port Moresby, Lae and Rapopo areas, the Department of ‘Terri- 
tories has drawn up a plan to construct a number of small hydro-electric schemes in 
Papua and New Guinea. These projects involve expenditure of more than £1,000,000 
over the next three years. 


The more important projects and estimated costs are as follows :—Purt Moresby 
(Papua), £192,000; Lae (New Guinea), £200,000; Rapopo (New Guinea), £440,000 ; 
Madang (New Guinca), £200,000. 


Work has commenced on the Port Moresby project which will have a capacity of 
approximately 10,000 kW. The estimated cost of smaller achemes is £186,000. 
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D. CONCLUSION. 


During the next four to five years, electricity supply authorities plan to increaso 
installed generating capacity in Australia by 2,350,000 kW. The overall cost 
of these works is estimated at approximately £300,000,000, based on an average of £80 
per kW. for generation and £50 per kW. for transmission. This means, in 
effect, that each year for the next five years Australia will need to invest £60,000,000 
on electric power projects alone. Imports of equipment for use in the generation of 
electricity were valued at about two and a half million pounds (£A.f.0.b.) in 1949-50 
and at about four and a half million pounds (£A.f.0.b.) in 1950-51. The corresponding 
value of imports during 1939-40 was less than half a million pounds (£A.f.0.b.). By 
1956, installed capacity is expected to be suflicient to satisfy unrestricted demand for 
electrical energy and havo adequate reserve generating capacity available to provide 
for emergencies. 


In determining the cost of electrical energy reticulated to the consumer, the main 
factors entering into such calculations include the geographical location of power stations 
in relation to the cost of fucl delivered (in the case of thermal stations) and the cost 
of transmission. Other elements in costs include labour, interest on capital invested and, 
to a certain extent, profits. 


In general, the elcctricity supply authoritics of Australia have adopted a tariff 
policy based on the cost of production at the power station or for the svstem as a whole, 
the class of consumer and amount consumed, the time of the day or night that con- 
sumption takes place, and the distance of the consumer from the source of supply. The 
only significant departure from the differential tariff policy is in Tasmania, whero the 
Hydro-clectric Commission charges a uniform tariff to al} consumers of a certain class 
throughout the State—rates vary, of course, between the different classes of consumer, 
e.g. domestic or industrial. If the reticulation of electric power to new rural consumers 
is uneconomic, the State Government subsidizes the extension. Similar policies are 
in force in New South Wales and Queensland, but tariffs are not uniform in these States, 
ie. they differ between metropolitan and rural localities. 


Actual tariffs vary from State to State, being determined by the incidence of genera+ 
tion and distribution costs. Since the 1939-45 War, the price of electric power to the con- 
sumer has risen and it appears likely that this trend will continue for a number of years. 
With a view to encouraging the decentralization of industry to rural areas, most 
electricity supply authorities offer tariffs on a par with, or only slightly in exccss of, those 
current in metropolitan areas. In both metropolitan and rural areas the average cost 
pcr unit to the consumer moves in an inverse ratio to the amount of power consumed. 


The provision of adequate supplies of electric power is of such vital importance to 
Australia that, while its overall cost to the community and its cost to the consumer must 
be studied, the task of bringing supply and demand into equilibrium requires the constant 
attention of the authorities responsible, Commonwealth and State. 


E. STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1939-40 AND 1949-50. 


The tables in this part present summaries, for the years 1939-40 and 1949-50, for 
each State separately and combined, relating te :—(i) the numbers and capacity of 
central electric generating stations, (ii) the amount of electricity generated and the 
number of consumers, and (iii) the values of production and output and the numbers 
of persons employed in the electricity supply industry. 
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XXV.--ELEcrRIC POWER GENERATION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS. 
1. NUMBER ACCORDING TO OWNERSHTY. 






































; i 
Government. | Local Authority. Other. 1 Total, 
5 i 
State. fo , tee =e Se ih 
1 1939~49-] 1949-50-| 1939-40. 1949-50. 1939-40.1 1949-50.] 1939-40. 1649-50. 
Baines Se eineees, f af ee ee shee [is 
New South Wales : | 6. 10 39 45 54! 37. 99 92 
Victoria ail x 10: 38 32 | 32, 15°; 78 7 
Queensland a) 1 36 36 | 1h * 9! 53 45 
South Australia at H 2, 14 14: 28 20 43! 36 
Western Australia rare 21 12 29 42° 79 oF | 110 115 
Tasmania : | 1° 2 I : 2 rm 4 3 
' —- sales Soa i> = 3 
‘Total 139 | 36| 157} rp! aa} 53] 387] asé 
2. INSTALLED Capacity ACCORDING TO OWNERSHIP. 
(Kilowatts. ) 
Government. + Local Authority. Other. | Total, 
State. oS <i ' . 
LJAY 404 1949—$0." 1939 40" 1949-50. 1939-40. 1949750.) 1959-40. Ty 4G > 50. 
Lisi ee ie RO gee a eS -|- | = ood -4 
New South W ube 298,250: 346,850, 308,356, 430,478] 183.497; 203.543] 790,103) g8u,871 
Victoria . 360,540; 553,047. &) ; (a) (a) f(a) 414,080) 619,889 
Queensland . vey (a) : 84,098} 127,561 (a) | 119,458) 156,436} 246,974 
South Australia ja) (a) (a) 33,3701 85,771, (4) + 120,081] 206,743 
Western Australia (a) 65. 001, (a) (a) { 48,5781 (a) | 111,640! 119,396 
‘Tasmania &) @ , @ -  } (a) (a) 135» 980 194,950 
Total eG 833. 504, 1,295, 267] 484,33¢} 663, ovs| 401,983) 410,533 5,718, 9262 2,368,823 


3. 


State. 


New South Wales 
Victoria : 
Queensland 
South Australis 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania 


Total 





(a) Not available for publication. 


IxstaLLED Capacity ACCOKDING TO SOURCE OF ENERGY. 




















(Kilowatts.) 
i Sten . i Internal a 
i Steam. I{ydro. Combustion. otal. 
.|_——-- ne | 
1939-40, 1949-50.] 1939-40. 1949-50. 1939-40. 1949 50.1 1939 -40.' 1949-50. 
= oe ss 
720,471] 889, 434, 25,661 32,655) 43.971] $8,782! 790,103, 80,871 
375,530: S48, soo 26,495 82. srg) 12,661 18 9701 414,680! 619,889 
134.330! 211,274 4.666 4.41 17.439 31,559: 156, 436 246.974 
112,041, 195,336 eu oo 1 Byogo, t1.yo7! 120,031 206,743 
81,562] 78,225! 50 Os! 30,028! 41r03] Trt,6ta' 119,396 
750! 125,180 | 194,950 50 : 194.950 
‘4 a panne, edie? wnat | ms ry erin 7 a ee rene Pegs 
j1,424,685|t, 2,769] 182,052, 234,233 112,18y) 161, 821 It, 1.718, 9262, 308,8 123 














4. INSTALLED 


New South Wales 
Victoria. . F 
Queensland 
South Australia 


Western Australia 


Tasmania 


‘Rotal 


Capacity PER Heap oF PoruLaTION AND PER ULTIMATE CONSUMER. 
(Kilowatts.) 


Per Ultimate Consunwr. 
(a) 


| Per Head of Population. 
State. me 





| 
1939-40. 1949-50. | 1939-40. * 1949-50. 
as nN, sates 

i | : 
: 0.29 0.31 1.5 1.3 
: 0.22 0.29 1.0 rt 
ate 0.15 0.21 1.0 1.0 
gest v.20 0.30 1.0 P33 
| 0.24 0.22 | 1.2 foes 
| 0.52 0.70 | 2.5 2.6 

1 - i i! 
0.25 os9 ; P30 5 1.2 





(@) See ‘note (2) on followi ing page. 
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ELECTRICITY GENERATION AND CONSUMPTION. 
1. ELectricity GENERATED. 


(Million kWh.) 















































State. | 1939-40. 1949-50. 
ed ee ‘ 
New South Wales... . “ss 2,145 I 3,758 
Victoria % es = | 1,391 ; 2,706 
Queensland... 422 : 972 
South Australia sks ee ere} 270 ; 594 
Western Australia .. e - 337 | 417 
Tasmania .. 3 ae a 615 ‘ 1,062 
Total aa 5,180 | 9,509 
2, NOMBER OF ULTIMATE CONSUMERS.(a) 
1939-40. 1949-50. 
State. : _ | 

| Ultimate Proportion of Ultimate +: Vroportion of 

| Consumers. | Population. Consumera. | Population, 

. ere On tae a ar | 

% % 
New South Wales... +. 5 §20,000 19 784,000 ° 25 
Victoria... 2 .. , 398,000 21 557,000 26 
Queensland. . me .. | £49,000 15 243,000 21 
South Australia Si etd 120,000 20 161,000 23 
Western Australia. . wey 95,000 20 109,000 | 20 
Tasmania .. ci fori 50,000 21 76,000 27 

Total a .- | 1,332,000 19 1,930,000 24 
| 











(a) Approximate figures. An ‘‘uJtimate consumer’’ is a person, business, undertaking, ete., that 
has contracted to receive electric power from a public or private organization supplying this service. ‘Ihe 
number of ultimate consumers {8 not synonymous with the number of persons served with electricity 
because one ultimate consumer may embrace three or four persons, e.g., In a household. 


3. Powrr Usrp PER Heap oF PopuLaTION AND PER Uutrimate Consumer. 


(Kilowatt-hours.) 





\ 
| Per Head of Population. | Per Ultimate Consumer. 














State. { mete 
1939-40. | 299-50. 1949-50. 1939-40. 1949-50. 
| ue maaan a eal ] 
New South Wales | 766 3,174 4,290 | 4,698 
Victoria ; 712 | 1,460 | 31383 | 4,510, 
Queensland i 422 | 810 | 2,110 | 4,050 
South Australia... e. . 450 850 2,700 2,970 
Western Australia .. is os 674 700 3,370 4,170 
Tasmania ss is | 3,075 31540 12,300 10,620 
* Total Is oe ae | 734 1,174 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY INDUSTRY. 
VauvE or PRopucTION aND Outrut; Numeer or Persoxs Emeuoyen. 














: Value of | ¥alue of | > 
; Production.(a) | Output. | Persons Employed. 
State. ; 
pare | — —|-— BS aes 
1939-40. 1949-50. | 1939-40. | 1949-50. | 1939-40. 1949-50. 
| | { coal 
£ cs | ¢ | & | No No. 
New South Wales. +» | 4,466,264 | 7,196,816 | 6,196,385 |15,017,542 | 2,148 3,968 
Victoria = ei -+ | 1,985,657 | 2,522,187 } 2,673,341 | 6,214,850 | 1,445 2,294 
Queensland. . a ae 578,575 856,920 | 1,061,158 | 3.476.503 | 587 967 
South Australia 4 oe | 1,157,640 950,285 | 1,488,071 | 2,788,136 j 1,790 1,209 
Western Austratia .. ws 670,935 754,312 | 1,396,733 | 2,430,507 ! 702 1,029 
Tasmania .. oe ve 700,066 | $59,728 761,711 $84,112 | 129 128 
Total oe ++ | 9,529,137 |12,840,248 |13:577.409 ‘30,511,644 | 6,801 9,595 
a ] 





(a) Value of production is the value added in the process of generation. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 
A. RESOURCES, UTILIZATION AND NATIONAL AND INTERSTATE ASPECTS. 
§ 1. Intreduction. 


1. Special Article —Official Year Book, No. 37, pp. 1096-1141, contained a special 
article “ The Conservation and Use of Water in Australia ’’ prepared by Mr. Ulrich Ellis 
of Canberra. This article, which incorporated basic information supplied by the various 
Commonwealth and State Departments and other bodies connected with water con- 
servation, presented a comprehensive picture of recent development in this field. The 
previous issue of the Year Book which contained such a survey was No. 23, 1930, pp. 
636-661." 

In subsequent issues much of Mr. Ellis’s article of a statistical nature, including 
that contained in this chapter in recent years, has been advanced, as has the general 
information on the more important developments in this field, but for details of general, 
descriptive and historical matter reference should be made to the original article. 


2. Geographical and Climatic Factors—The opening section of the special article 
contained a simplified picture of the main geographical and climatic features of Australia, 
presented in order to enable the reader to appreciate the significance of the Australian 
water pattern. This is not reproduced, but Chapter II.—Physiography, of this issue, 
contains considerable detail of the climatic features of Australia with some reference to 
geographical features, while earlier issues of the Year Book deal exhaustively with these 
subjects. 


3. Statistical Aspects—It should be noted that the basis of recording statistics of 
water use differs in several States. Therefore, while every attempt has been made to 
present a uniform statistical picture, it has been difficult to ensure that statistics quoted 
as between States are strictly comparable in detail. Some steps have been taken by 
State authorities with a view to securing uniformity of statistical data, but until this 
objective has been achieved allowance should be made for this factor in this Chapter. 

The Chapter deals with the conservation and utilization of water on a nation-wide 
or State-wide basis, and also devotes particular attention to these activities in relation 
to rural areas and purposes. For information on water conservation and utilization for 
the purpose of water supply and sewerage in the metropolitan areas, cities and towns 
of Australia see Chapter XV.—Local Government, § 5. Water Supply, Sewerage and 
Drainage. For additional information on hydro-electric power generation and on the 
various existing and projected schemes see Chapter XXV.—Electric Power Generation 
and Distribution. : 


4. Select Bibliography.—Appended to the special article in Official Year Book No. 37 
is a select bibliography containing a list of selected books, reports, papers, etc. dealing 
with the development of the water resources of Australia and their conservation (see 
pp. 1140-1). The works included, numbering more than thirty, are classified under the 
headings ‘‘ General”, ‘“‘ Murray River”, ‘‘Sub-surface Water”, “Snowy River”, 
“ Hydro-electricity ”, “‘ States” and ‘‘ Catchments ”. 


§ 2. Water Resources and their Utilization. 


1. Surface Supplies—Though river gaugings have been recorded over considerable 
periods in some parts of Australia, records elsewhere are intermittent, of short duration, 
or uon-existent. Therefore, it is impossible at present to estimate, with any degree of 
reliability, the total average annual flow of Australian streams and it has been doubted 
whether the total annual average flow of all Australian Rivers would exceed 60,000,000 
acre feet, a figure small in comparison with the flow of rivers in other continents, some 
examples of which are given below expressed as mean annual discharges in millions of 
acre feet: Nile, 72; Danube, 228; Amazon, 1,780; Volga, 148; Mississippi, 474; and 
the ten main rivers of the United States of America, 900 (in the aggregate). 
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2. Major Dams and Reservoirs.—The table below lists existing major dams and 
reservoirs, together with those under construction or projected, as at the middle of 1951. 


MAJOR DAMS AND RESERVOIRS IN AUSTRALIA. 





Capacity | Height of 











Name. Location. (Acre Wall Remarks. 
feet). (Feet). : 
Existinc Dams aND RESERVOIs, 
; t t 
Hume . | Murray River near ! 1,250,000 5 106 ' Part of Murray River Scheime— 
Albury storage for domestic, stock and 
irrigation purposes. To be 
i 7 increased to 2,000,000 acre feet. 
Miena ‘ Great Lake, ‘fas- | 1,125,000, 40 | Regulates water to Waddamana 
{mania \ hydro-electric power station. 
Burrinjuck .. , Murrumbidgee River,! 771,640 j 247 | Storage for irrigation and pro- 
New South Wales ! i duction of hydro-electric power. 
Lake Victoria .. | Murray River near ! 551,700 , ' Natural storage for irrigation in 
)  §outh Australian - " } South Australia. 
border, in New! 
South Wales ‘ : 
Waranga .. . | Goulburn River, | 333,400 ; ' Karthen embankment, 23,800 feet 
| Victoria : lceng. Irrigation storage. 
Eildon ' Upper Goulburn | 306,000 _ Rock ‘filled embankment, 2,300 
: River, Victcria : feet long and concrete spillway, 
: | | eo feet. Irrigation storage. 
Wyangala Lachlan River, New | 303,900 igo | Storage for domestic, stock and 
South Wales | irrigation purposes and for 
* generation of hydro-electric 
| power. 
Clark a .. | Derwent River, Tas- - 243,000 + 200 ! Serves Tarraleah hydro-electric 
"mania ' ' power station. 
Avon ‘6 .. | Nepean River, New: 173,800 ' 230 | Part of Sydney water supply. 
‘South Wales : ' : 
Glenmaggie .. , Gippsland, Victoria 106,000 100 ; Storage for irrigation. 


' 
{ 





Dams AND RESERVOIRS UNDER CONSTRUCTION OR PROJECTED. 





Adaminaby 

Eildon 

Menindee Lakes Pro- 
ject 


Warragamba 


Jindabyne 
Upper Murray 


Blowering 
Somerset .. 


Burrendong 
Warkworth 
Keepit 
Tantangara 
Glenbawn 


Upper Yarra 
Lake Brewster 


| 3,500,000 


Eucumbene River, 
New South Wales 
Upper Goulburn | 2,750,000 





River, Victoria | 
Darling River near | 2,000,000 
Menindee, New 
Sonth Wales ‘ 


Warragamba River, 1,678,500 
New South Wales | 
Snowy River, New | 1,200,000 


South Wales t 


) 
Upper Murray Not less | 
River, New South | than 
Wales { 1,000,000 
Tumut Hiver, New) 846,000 

South Wales 
Stanley River, | 
Queensland 
Macquarie River, \ 
near Wellington, | 
New South Wales ! | 
Wollombi Brook 
(Hunter valley), | 
New Sonth Wales | 
Namoi River, near | 
Gunnedah, 
South Wales 
Murrumbidgee River, 
New South Wales 


724,000 


650,000 
400,000 | 


345,000 | 
New | 


300,000 | 


Hunter River, near 296,000 
Scone, New South 
Wales 
Yarra’ River, 
toria 
Lachlan River, near 


Vie- 110,000 


108,000 





Hillston, New 
South Wales | 


4I5 


260 


300 
130 


193 


roo 


135 


150 


240 


270 


Projected as 
Mountains 
Scheme, 

Existing dam being enlarged for 


part of Snowy 
Hydro-electric 


irrigation storage and  pro- 
duction of hydro-electric power. 

Part of Darling River water 
conservation “scheme—under 
construction. 

Under construction for Sydney 
water supply. 

Projected as part of Snowy 
Mountains Hydro-electric 
Scheme. 


” ” a ” 


Projected as part of Snowy 
diversion scheme. 

Under construction for Brisbane- 
Ipswich water supply. 

Under construction for rural 
water supplies, 


Projected as a flond mitigation 
dam for the Hunter Valley. 


Under construction for rural 
water supplies, 


Projected as part of Snowy 
Mountains Hydro-electric 
Scheme. 

Under construction as part of 
Hunter Valley conservation 
work. 

Under construction for Melbourne 
water supply. 

Storage of rura] water supplies 
for the Lower Lachlan —works 
almost complete. 
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3. Irrigation.—(i) History. For some brief remarks on the history of irrigation in 
Australia referring to the efforts of the Chaffey Brothers and to the Victorian Irrigation 
Act in 1886 see previous issues. i 

(ii) Extent and Nature of Irrigated Culture. About half of Australia’s irrigated 
acreage is now in Victoria, and about two-thirds is situated along the Murray and its 
tributaries (including the Murrumbidgee) in the three States of New South Wales, Victoria 
and South Australia. In these areas served by the Murray and its tributaries irrigation 
water is used extensively for vines, orchards, pastures, fodders, and for domestic and 
stock purposes. Approximately half of Queensland’s irrigated acreage is devoted to 
sugar cane. Western Australia’s small irrigated acreage is confined to areas in the south- 
west where fodders and pastures are served. Irrigation schemes have not been developed 
in Tasmania or the Northern Territory. 

The following table shows the area of land irrigated in each State during the years 
1938-39 to 1941-42 and 1945-46 to 1950-51 :— 


AREA OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE. 




















= (Acres.) 

1 | : . 
Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. \ Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. AC.T. | Australia. 

ay i 

( 

1 
1938-39 -- | 0183,578 | 515,357 | 48,953 | 43,602 | 14,278 8,599 go, 814,357 
4939-40 . | 326,875 | 517,903 55,153 44,470 15,443 8,656 263 . 968,763 
1940~42 -- ]) 325,075 ) 596,662 | 60,961 46,268 | 14,513 8,821 391 |1,0$2,69% 

1941-42(¢) -- | 354,762 | 602,074 (@) 45,757 15,060 6,975 48 (a) 

1945-46 -» | 332,030} 656,845 68,347 | 42,192 16,864 11,279 $02 (1,127,059 
1946-47 -» | 544,775 | 708,590 | 79,039 | 46,145 17,947 9.326 743 ,1,406,556 
1947-48 ++ | 510,168 | 686,848 84,052 42,583 19,197 9,908 574 ‘1,353,330 
1948-49 «+ | 576.723 | 722,968 | 91,417 | 48,185 25,381 9,563 539 [1.474.776 
1949-59 -+ | 628,610 | 662,290 90,543 49,089 31,573 7,525 637 '1,470,267 
1950-51 -- | 597,773 | 716,051 83,150 79,062 28,197 7,242 468 iI 511,943 





(a) Includes pasture and fallow lands. Source: Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 
(6) Excludes pasture and faliow lands. (ec) Details for years 1942-43 to 1944-45 are not available. 
(d) Not available. . 


The next table shows the area of land irrigated in each State during 1950-51 according 
to the nature of irrigated culture. 


AREA OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE, 1950-51. 
































(Acres.) 
Crop. N.S.W.(a)} Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. Aust. 
= --—] 
Cereals for Grain 51,527 25,264 (b) (b) (0) (0) (d) 76,791 
Rice . iis 375223 ce (0) Ae es és ve 37,223 
Vegetables . are gta 17,473 7,841 6,777 (6) F 145 63,601 
De 1744 35,20 13,054 3,872 I ie 
Vineyards c 11,692 42,582 } 2,278 { 28,506 "345 2 a 156,000 
Sugar-cane oi oe is 45,108 a \ wig a3 “i 45,108 
Hops .. s ae me be uk MI “ae 1,075 is 1,075 
Cotton. . i as 219 see > Sh ae AP i 219 
Other Crops (in- ' 
cluding Fodder 
and Fallow land) 81,687 48,209 | (€)14,949 4,230 877 486 301 150,739 
Total ah ac 215,068 } 167,171 80,027 53,631 11,871 2,542 446 530,756 
Pastures P 382,705 id 548,880 3,123 255431 16,326 4,700 22 o3ifcB7 
Total =... | 597,773 | 716,051 83,150 79,062 28,197 7,242 468 | 1,511,943 
(a) Source: Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. (6) Included in Other Crops. 


(c) Includes tobacco, 2,969 acres. (d) Includes lucerne for pasture, 26,692 acres. 
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(iii) Irrigation Trends. In Official Year Book, No. 37, p. 1099, the following trends’ 
in irrigation practice were described, viz. :—the improvement of irrigation techniques 
in established areas, a growing appreciation of the benefits and necessity of irrigation 
in humid and sub-humid areas with a flush annual rainfall, the use of irrigation to 
stabilize the stock industries, especially on an “‘ extensive ” basis, consideration regarding 
the provision of weirs to prevent the entry of salt water, the increasing quest for cheap 
electric power to aid pumping operations for stock, domestic and irrigation purposes, and 
an increase in the extent of spray irrigation. 


(iv) Research. Comprehensive programmes of research and investigation are being 
pursued by State water and agricultural authorities and the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization, often in collaboration. Special attention is being 
given to the following :—high water tables due to the application of water to land where 
no natural drainage lines exist, or where drainage lines are too small to cope with extra 
water; presence of salt in semi-arid soils, resulting in surface accumulation; selinity 
of water, which makes it unsuitable for human beings, stock and plant life; adverse 
reactions of semi-arid soil types to increasing quantities of water which affect the sub-soil ; 
increasing density of stock on irrigated pastures which leads to the spread of such diseases 
as foot rot and fluke in sheep, and mastitis and contagious abortion in cattle : and growth 
problema affecting plants and trees. 


The Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization maintains the 
following research stations :—Merbein (Victoria)—horticultural problems, . particularly 
of the dried vine fruits industry ; Griffith (New South Wales)—influence of irrigation on 
plant life (using horticultural trees and vegetables as test plants), land drainage and soil 
structure; Deniliquin (New South Wales)—pastures; Werribee (Victoria)—diseases of 
dairy cattle. These stations are in close contact with the settlers. In the maintenance 
of Merbein and Griffith Stations the Commonwealth is assisted, financially and otherwise, 
by the New South Wales Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission, by the Dried 
Fruits Export Control Board and by private organizations. . 


The Soils Division of the Organization has made detailed surveys of more than a 
million acres since 1927, with less detailed reconnaissance surveys over many millions of 
acres. The Division works closely with State authorities, The keynote of soil investi- 
gations is relationship between soil and land use, and there is an increasing tendency to 
seek such surveys before irrigation districts are established. 


The Irrigation Research and Extension Committee plays an important part in the 
agricultural activity of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation areas. It is representative of the 
State Department of Agriculture, the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization, the Rura] Bank of New South Wales, the Soil Conservation Service of 
New South Wales and certain farmers’ organizations (including Extension Groups). 
Finance is provided by these authorities on an agreed basis. The objectives are :— 
to enable the agricultural extension services to the farmers in the defined sub-region 
to be continued and developed ; to provide a system for advising on local agricultural 
policy and organization ; to provide means for farmer opinion to have due weight in the 
consideration of regional agricultural administration and policy; to achieve a unified 
approach to sub-regional extension in all branches of agriculture; to advise on the 
research needs of the sub-region and the co-ordination of the agricultural research of the 
various rural institutions working therein ; to achieve close liaison between research and 
extension ; and to conduct research in extension methods. 


4. Preservation of Catchments.—As water conservation commences on the catch- 
ments it is becoming increasingly recognized that anything which interferes with catch- 
ment efficiency affects the quantity of water available for al} purposes. Active stepa 
are being taken to counteract soil erosion, to conserve soil generally, and to minimize 
effects of floods, overstocking, bush fires, and destruction of vegetative cover. Al 
States and the Commonwealth have initiated forestry policies which provide for 
reafforestation and the preservation of catchments. In recent years efforts to counteract 
soil erosion have been intensified and there is some evidence of a more unified approach 
to catchment, water, forestry, and land use factors regarded as parts of a single problem. 
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5. Hydro-electric Power.—Hydro-electricity is-generated in all States except South 
Australia and Western Australia and the Northern Territory. Water is the sole source of 
electric power in Tasmania, all other States depending largely on steam and oil. On the 
mainland it is usual to allot water for irrigation purposes, combining this with hydro- 
electricity to whatever extent is possible. During summer, when irrigation is proceeding, 
there is ample discharge for power, but in the non-watering period the main objective 
is to store water. Information on existing and projected hydro-electric schemes is 
given in later sections of this Chapter, and the subject of the generation of electric power 
from water resources is discussed in this issue in Chapter XXV.—Electric Power Gene- 
ration and Distribution, which contains, in addition, further particulars of the various 
schemes. 


6. Sub-surface Supplies.—(i) General. While a more or less complete general picture 
of the available and potential surface water resources exists, much remains to be done 
with regard to the location and development of sub-surface supplies (artesian, sub-artesian 
and ground water), in view of their importance as the basis of settlement over large 
areas of Australia. 


The extent and potentials of the artesian basins—particularly the Great Artesian 
Basin—have been fairly accurately determined, and the use of sub-artesian supplies is 
extensive and more development is possible. The shallower groundwater supplies, 
however, particularly along alluvium valleys and coastal sandbed areas, have not been 
investigated and developed in any degree, except in a few localities. 


(ii) Artesian and Sub-artesian Supplies. Pressure water, variable in quantity and 
quality, either artesian or sub-artesian, is obtainable in many parts of Australia, the 
various artesian basins extending over approximately one-third of the continent. 


The Great Artesian Basin, the most extensive in the world, underlies an area of 
approximately 550,000 square miles, comprising about 350,000 in Queensland, 76,000 in 
New South Wales, 100,000 in South Australia and 24,000 in the Northern Territory. 
Of the numerous defined major and minor water-bearing basins in Australia, the following 
ere the principal :— 











PRINCIPAL WATER-BEARING BASINS : AUSTRALIA. 
f 
Nam State. Geological Age. Area a jk aed 
hoa ' Feet. 
Great Artesian... ' Queonsland, Now | Cretaceous-Jurassic.. 550,000 | Up to 7,000 
‘ South Wales, 
South Australia : 
and Northern | 
. Territory : , 
Murray . | Victoria, New Midcene 107,000 } 100 to g00 
! South Wales, 
and South Aus- , j 
‘tralia ; 
Torrens . ' South Australia... ; Recent Pleistocene... 4,000 | Up to 600 
Coastal Plain Western Australia ; Recent Jurassic 10,000 | 200 to 2,500 
Adelaide . | South Australia.. | Recent Oligocene ..: 1,100 | 100 to 500 
Gippsland . | Victoria . : Pleistocene-Oligocene ! 1,800 | 200 to 1,800 
Port Phillip . | Victoria Pleistocene-Oligocene 300 | Up to 600 
Hucla. . . | Western Australia, ‘ Pliocene-Miocene - ' 68,000 | 300 to 2,000 
: South Australia | 
North-west Western Australia _ Tertiary Permian 40,000 | 400 t0 4,000 
Collie Western Australia | Permian 500 
Desert Western Australia Permian I30,0007| 200 to 3,000 
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More than 3,000 artesian bores have been constructed within the Great Artesian 
Basin and the daily free discharge from al] bores continuing to flaw in Australia has 
been stated to exceed 350 million gallons, of which the loss by evaporation and seepage 
has been estimated at more than 90 per cent. Sub-artesian bores and wells throughout 
Australia number more than 200,000. 


Artesian water generally is good stock water, but it is unsuitable for plant life ; 
while in certain areas sub-artesian waters are suitable for all uses including irrigation. 
In some districts a considerable amount of irrigation is carried out from shallow ground 
water supplies. 


In common with other countries possessing artesian supplies, Australia has been 
faced with the problem of flow diminution. It was recognized early that flows were 
diminishing as more bores were drilled, but it is now considered that while many of the 
bores will ultimately cease to flow, many will not cease, but will assume a perpetually 
steady rate of flow, corresponding with the average intake of water from rainfall absorbed 
by sandstone outcrops. Diminution in flows from artesian bores has emphasized the 
need to eliminate wastage as much as possible, and investigations have been made 
regarding wasteful methods of distribution of artesian water by open channels or “ bore 
drains’ and the careless use of watcr. (For greater detail on this subject see Official 
Year Book No. 37, pp. 1103-4.) 


(iii) Ground Water. Gronnd water supplies are used in various parts of Australia 
for industry, irrigation, stock and domestic purposes the most notable scheme being that 
conducted by the Hunter District Water Board where ground water from the Tomago 
sandbeds near the mouth of the Hunter River, New South Wales is used to supplement 
water storages fed from surface sources. For further information on ground water see 
Official Year Book No. 37, p. 1104. 


7. Industrial, Metropolitan and Country Town Supplies.—Details relating to urban 
water supply systems will be found in Chapter XV.—J.ocal Government of this Year 
Book. 


§ 3. National and Interstate Aspects. 


1. General.—aAs the government of Australia is conducted under a Federal system, 
and as the Commonwealth Constitution makes special reference to water problems, both 
the Federal and the State Governments have an interest in the control and conservation 
of water. As main responsibility for control of water resources resides in the State 
governments, and as political boundaries sometimes intersect river valleys and catchments, 
co-operation between governments has been necessary to develop resources in certain 
cases. Specific examples of Commonwealth-State and interstate co-operation and 
approach are given in the following sections. 


In the Report on Irrigation, Water Conservation and Land Drainage presented to 
the Commonwealth Government by the Rural Reconstruction Commission in 1945 
national aspects of water conservation and use were emphasized. The report recommended 
the adoption of an all-Australian plan, having the assent of the various governments, to 
obviate lack of co-ordination, and that the Commonwealth should endeavour to promote 
interstate co-operation and co-ordinated development generally. 


Following a resolution of the Australian Agricultural Council, the Irrigation Pro- 
duction Committee was established in 1938 for the purpose of carrying out comprehensive 
investigations into the various agricultural activities of lands irrigible by the River 
Murray and its tributaries in order to co-ordinate developmental activity there, but its 
work was interrupted by the war. Resuscitated in 1946 as the Irrigation Production 
Advisory Committee, and representative at first of the Commonwealth and the States 
of New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia, and later also of such other States 
as desired representation, with the Commonwealth Director-General of Agriculture as 
chairman, its functions are ;—(a) to prepare for the consideration of the Australian 
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Agricultural Council, or any Committee of Ministers appointed by the Council, conclusions 
formed from investigations to be carried out by Commonwealth and State Officers into 
the various agricultural industries which it is possible to develop on irrigated lands ; 
(6) to undertake long-term co-ordination of land utilization in irrigible areas served by 
the River Murray and its tributaries, this involving co-ordination of all available lands 
and the carrying out of such supplementary investigations as may prove necessary. 


2. Murray River Scheme.—({i) General. The Murray River and its tributaries form 
the largest river system in Australia. The catchment is approximately 414,000 square 
miles or one-seventh of the area of the Australian continent, comprising five-sixths of 
New South Wales, over one-half of Victoria, one-sixth of Queensland, and one-fortieth 
of South Australia. The Murray proper is 1,600 miles long. Its main tributaries are the 
Murrumbidgee (1,050 miles), the Darling (1,760 miles), and the Goulburn (280 miles). 
The average annual flow of each of the chief contributory streams is as follows :—Upper 
Murray, including the Mitta Mitta and Kiewa Rivers, 3,400,000 acre feet ; Murrumbidgee 
River, 2,600,000 acre feet ; Goulburn River, 2,250,000 acre feet ; Darling River, 2,150,000 
acre feet; and Ovens River, 1,200,000 acre feet. Irrigated production in the River 
Murray basin is mainly in the form of wine, dried fruits, fresh fruits, dairy produce, wool, 
fat lambs, rice, vegetables, poultry, eggs and pigs. 

For a brief summary of the historical events leading up to the River Murray Agree- 
ment (1915) by the Governments of the Commonwealth, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia see previous issues of the Year Book. The Agreement provided for the 
construction of works, the allocation of the water between the three States, and the 
appointment of a Commission to implement the Agreement. The Commission comprises 
four Commissioners, representing the Commonwealth and the three States respectively. 
The Commonwealth representative presides. 

(ii) River Murray Waters Agreement. Under the Agreement construction works are 
carried out by the States (who are also responsible for maintenance) subject to the approval 
and direction of the Commission. The Agreement provides that the minimum quantity 
of water to be allowed to pass for supply to South Australia in each year shall be sufficient 
to fill Lake Victoria storage once, and with the aid of water returned from Lake Victoria, 
to maintain certain specified flows in the lower river varying from 47,000 acre feet per 
month in the winter months to 134,000 acre feet per mouth in the four summer months 
of maximum demand—the total amounting to 1,254,000 acre feet over twelve months. 
These flows are to meet domestic and stock requirements in South Australia, losses of 
water in lockages and evaporation losses other than in the lakes at the Murray mouth, 
together with 603,000 acre feet per annum for diversion from the Murray for irrigation 
in South Australia. The flow at Albury is shared equally by New South Wales and 
Victoria, and each of these States has full control of its tributaries below Albury, subject 
in each case to the fulfilment of the South Australian allocation. 

Under the original agreement the major works comprised two large storages—one 
on the Upper Murray above Albury (the Hume Dam) and the other at Lake Victoria 
in New South Wales near the South Australian border. In addition, provision was made 
for a number of weirs and locks along the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers. In 1934 the 
Agreement was varied to provide for the construction of a diversion weir at Yarrawonga 
(145 miles downstream from the Hume Dam), and the provision of barrages at the mouth 
of the River to prevent the entry of salt water. The amendment also limited the original 
proposal for 26 weirs and locks on the Murray and 9 on the Murrumbidgee tc 13 on the 
Murray and 2 on the Murrumbidgee. At the same time it was agreed that the Hume 
Dam should be completed to a capacity of 1,250,000 acre feet with provision for later 
increase to 2,000,000, As a result of the amendment, continuous navigation is limited 
to a route of 600 miles, extending from the mouth to a point some 50 miles above Mildura. 
All works authorized under the amended Agreement (except the enlargement of the 
Hume Dam to 2,000,000 acre feet) have been carried out at a total cost of £12,000,000, of 
which approximately half represents the cost of the Hume Dam. Expenditure has been 
shared equally by the Commonwealth and the three States. 

At a Ministerial Conference held in October, 1948, the four parties to the Agreement 
resolved that the enlargement of the Hume Reservoir to 2,000,0co acre feet and the 
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doubling of the capacity of the inlet channel to Lake Victoria storage should be proceeded 
with immediately at a further estimated cost of £2,000,000. The resolutions of the 
Conference were subsequently incorporated in an amending agreement which was ratified 
by legislation by all parties. Under the terms of the amending agreement, the States of 
New South Wales and Victoria are required to report annually on the condition of the 
Hume Reservoir catchment and to take any special action recommended by the River 
Murray Commission in regard thereto. The River Murray Commission has also power, 
to initiate proposals for the better conservation and regulation of the waters of the 
Murray, and may cause surveys and investigations concerning such proposals to be 
undertaken. 


At the Conference of Ministers held in July, 1949, to consider the diversion of the 
Snowy River, Conference decided that, by diversion of streams in the Snowy Mountains 
area, an average of approximately 400,coo acre feet per annum would be added to the 
Murray River. Although a minimum storage of 250,000 acre feet would be necessary 
to regulate this additional water, Conference considered it would be unwise to limit to 
this capacity any storage which might be constructed, and felt that a storage of not 
less than 1,50C,000 acre feet should be provided, in order to give additional regulation 
of the Murray River itself as well as to provide for regulation of the diverted waters. 
Hydro-electric potentialities would also affect the size of the storage. 


It was agreed, therefore, to ask the River Murray Commission to investigate the 
position and to determine the optimum size of the proposed storage it considered should 
be constructed and also its location. Investigations into the hydrographic aspects of 
the maximum practicable regulation of the waters of the Upper Murray, including diver- 
sions from the Snowy River, have been undertaken and the results are now under 
consideration by the Commission. Investigations into the hydro-electric potentialities 
are also in hand. 


The total estimated quantity of water diverted in 1949-50 for irrigation and other 
purposes from the Murray and its tributaries (under the River Murray Agreement) was 
as follows (in acre feet): —New South Wales, 1,029,257; Victoria, 1,420,524; South 
Australia, 182,560; a total of 2,641,341 acre feet. 


(iii) River Murray Works. One of the major works of the Murray River Scheme is the 
Hume Dam, situated just below the junction of the Murray and Mitta Mitta Rivers, 
10 miles above Albury, forming a lake of 33,000 acres. The design comprises a mass 
concrete spillway and outlet works extending 1,000 feet and an earthen embankment 
106 feet high extending for 4,000 feet across the river flats. The length of the total 
structure is approximately 1 mile. Ultimate plans inelude provision for hydro-electric 
generation, and preliminary works associated with the construction of the power station 
are now in hand. Attention is also being given to the completion of the dam to its 
designed capacity of 2,000,000 acre feet and also to the enlargement of the inlet channel 
to Lake Victoria, necessary to permit greater storage of periodic flood flows of short 
duration. a 

The Yarrawonga Diversion Weir was completed in 1939 to raise the river level so 
that water could be diverted by gravitation into main channels constructed on either side 
of the river. Between the Yarrawonga Weir and the Murray mouth, thirteen weirs and 
locks have been built. Two fiood diversion weirs have been constructed on the Murrum- 
bidgee—one between Hay and the Lachlan Junction ; and the other below the Lachlan 
Junction. 


The Mulwalsa Canal, served by the Yarrawonga Weir, has an off-take capacity of 
2,500 cubic feet per second, and will serve 1,500,000 acres of land in New South Wales. 
The Yarrawonga Channel, on the Victorian side, has an off-take capacity of 1,250 cubic 
feet per second, and is designed to serve 270,000 acres, Only a portion of both these 
areas will be irrigated. 

Adjoining the river in New South Wales and 35 miles from the Murray-Darling 
Junction, Lake Victoria storage was completed in 1928 with & capacity of 551,700 acre 
feet and a surface area of 27,670 acres. The water released from Lake Victoria is used 
by the South Australian settlements. 
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Five barrages across channels near the Murray River mouth connecting Lake 
Alexandrina with the sea were completed in 1940 to prevent ingress of salt water to 
Lakes Alexandrina and Albert and to the lower river, thereby increasing the productivity 
of adjacent lands. The structures maintain a sufficiently high level for 50 miles up river 
to permit watering by gravitation of a considerable area of reclaimed river flats. The 
total distance across the barrages and intervening islands is 15 miles. 

In addition to the works carried out under the auspices of the Commission, the 
separate States have constructed thousands of miles of distribution channels and provided 
a number of storages on the tributaries, thereby contributing very materially to the large 
amount of irrigation development, in the Murray Basin. The total capacities of. such 
main storages are: New South Wales—Burrinjuck (Murrumbidgee), 771,640 acre feet ; 
Wyangala (Lachlan), 303,900 acre feet ; Victoria—Eildon (Goulburn), 306,000 acre feet 
(now being increased to 2,750,000 acre feet); Waranga (Goulburn), 333,400 acre feet. 
No storages exist on the Murray in South Australia. More details of these and other 
State works on Murray tributaries will be found in the sections dealing with State systems. 

3- New South Wales~Queensland Border Rivers Agreernent.—The New South Wales— 
Queensland Border Rivers Agreement provides for the construction of certain works on 
parts of those portions of the Severn, Dumaresq, Macintyre and Barwon Rivers which 
constitute part of the boundary between New South Wales and Queensland, for the 
furtherance of water conservation, water supply and irrigation in those States. The 
Agreement, which was ratified by the Parliaments of both States, was executed on 27th 
November, 1946 and came into effect on 1st July, 1947. However, the Dumaresq- 
Barwon Border Rivers Commission, which is charged with the duty of giving effect to the 
Agreement and the ratifying Acts, was not constituted until rst May, 1948. 

The works to be constructed comprise a dam on the Dumaresq River at a site to be 
selected by the Commission to give a storage basin with a capacity as large as is reasonably 
practicable and not less than six nor more than twelve weirs as may be found necessary 
to meet the requirements of irrigation along the rivers. Provision is also made for the 
construction of not more than four regulators in the effluents from the barrier rivers 
and for the taking over of the existing weir in the Macintyre River at Goondiwindi and the 
existing weir in the Barwon River at Mungindi. The costs of these works and of adminis. 
tration are to be borne by the States in equal shares. The agreement further provides 
that the water discharged from the Dumaresq storage, whether by regulated or unregulated 
flow, shall be available to the two States in equal shares. 

The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission of New South Wales, which is 
the constructing authority for the dam, has for some time past been carrying out investi- 
gations of alternate dam sites on the Dumaresq River near Mingoola Station Homestead 
which is approximately 39 miles from Tenterfield. Although well advanced, these 
investigations have not proceeded sufficiently far to enable the Border Rivers Commission 
to determine the most suitable site, the height of the dam wall or the capacity of the 
storage. 

The Irrigation and Water Supply Commission of Queensland, which is the con- 
structing authority for the new weirs and regulators, has carried out detailed investigations 
as to sites for such works. The Border Rivers Commission authorized construction of a 
weir on the Dumaresq River near Bonshaw, known as the Bonshaw Weir, and work has 
been in progress since June, 1949. Owing to abnormal flood conditions in the river and 
difficulty experienced in obtaining plant and materials, construction has not yet been 
completed. 

The Border Rivers Commission has also authorized the construction of a further 
weir, to be known as the Cunningham Weir, at a site at mileage 42.25 in the Dumaresq 
River, but work has not been commenced owing to the difficulty in obtaining technical 
staff, plant and materials. Investigations are proceeding in regard to the remaining 
weirs and regulators. The existing Goondwindi and Mungindi Weirs have been taken 
over and are being maintained, operated and controlled by the Queensland Irrigation 
and Water Supply Commission. : 

The catchments for the border streams (2,000 square miles) extend to the granite 
areas in the vicinity of Tenterfield (New South Wales) and Stanthorpe (Queensland), and 
elevation rises to 3,000 feet. Average rainfall is 30 inches. The catchments and the 
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This map was re-drawn from that published in the Report of the Fifth Interstate Conference on Artesian Water, Sydney, 1928. 
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areas suitable for irrigation are approximately equal in each State. Climatic conditions 
are such that it is necessary to supplement rainfall. from April to October by irrigation 
to stabilize and increase production. The capacity of.the area to grow lucerne and-tobacco 
under irrigation has already been demonstrated.. Irrigation of cotton, root crops, cereals, 
and citrus fruit, and expansion of the fat stock industry, is being examined. 


4. Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Scheme.*—(i) General. Following a compre- 
hensive investigation into both the water and power potential of the Snowy River waters 
by a Technical Committee representative of the Commonwealth and the States of New 
South Wales and Victoria in 1947 and 1948, and the submission by’ the committee of 
reports in 1948 and 1949, the Commonwealth Parliament in July, 1949 passed the 
Snowy Mountains Hydro-clectric Power Act (No. 25 of 1949) setting up an Authority 
to implement the proposals agreed upon. 


The basis of the proposals is to impound the Snowy River waters at high elevations 
and, by diverting them into tunnels passing under the Alps, to use their potential power 
for the generation of electricity and then to discharge them into the Murray and Murrum- 
bidgee River systems for use in the irrigation areas. 


The scheme will be constructed in two parts, the first being known as the Snowy- 
Murray system, where the water is to be diverted by tunnel from a large dam across the 
Snowy River at Jindabyne, to the Swampy Plains River in the Murray Valley ; and the 

. second as the Snowy-Tumut system, the water in which will be diverted by tunnel from a 
dam on the Eucumbene River—a tributary of the Snowy—at Adaminaby, to the Tumut 
River, a tributar tary of the Murrumbidgee. The whole scheme wiil involve the construction 
of:—-seven major dams (with a total storage capacity of approximately 7,000,000 acre 
feet) ; sixteen power stations; 86 miles of tunnels varying in diameter from 18 feet to 
42 feet—one projected tunnel 30 miles long under the Alps will be one of the largest in 
the world ; nearly 500 miles of racelines at high elevations. 


The total expenditure is estimated. at £225,000,000 including £100,000,000 for trans- 
mission lines. The scheme will form the greatest engineering and developmental work 
ever undertaken in Australia and one of the major engineering projects of the world. 


(ii) Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power Act 1949. The Snowy Mountains 
Hydro-electrie Authority is constituted by a Commissioner: he is assisted by two 
Associate Commissioners. The functions of the Authority are defined in the Act as 
follows :—(a) to generate electricity by means of hydro-electric works in the Snowy 
Mountains area and (b) to supply electricity so generated to the Commonwealth. (i), for 
defence purposes and (ii) for consumption in the Australian Capital Territory. The 
general powers of the Authority as defined in the Act are as follows :—For the purpose of 
performing its functions the Authority shall have power to construct, maintain, operate, 
protect, manage and contro] works—(a) for the collection, diversion and storage of water 
in the Snowy Mountains Area; (6) for the generation of electricity in that area ; (c) for 
the transmission of electricity generated by the Authority ; and (d) works incidental or 
related to the construction, maintenance, operation, protection, management or control 
of any of the works specified above. The Act provides that the Authority may sell to a 
State, or to an authority of a State, electricity generated by the Authority which is not 
immediately required by the Commonwealth for defence purpose or for consumption 
in the Australian Capital Territory. 


(iii) The Authority's Objectives and Programme. The two basic objectives are— 
(a) early production of electricity ; and (b) early diversion of water inland. 


(Nore.—The following information was furnished in September, 1951.) 


The Authority is expanding its day-labour forces.to undertake types of work which 
are unsuitable for execution by contract, and, so as to reduce to a minimum the demand 
on local resources, is procuring from overseas most of its professional staff and skilled and 
unskilled labour. and materials in local short supply. The Authority’s personnel on 1st 
August, 1951, was as follows :—Professional staff, 260; other technical staff, 140 ; 
administrative and accountancy officers, 350; skilled and unskilled labour, 2,000. 





* See also Chapter XXV.—Electric Power Generation and Distribution, Pp. 1154-7. 
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The Department of Public Works, New South Wales, has undertaken the design and 
construction of Adaminaby Dam, and the Department of Main Roads, New South Wales 
and the Snowy Shire have undertaken the reconstruction of over 70 miles of existing 
roads. A large proportion of the building construction now in hand is being carried out 
by oversea contractors who import prefabricated sections of the buildings and the labour 
to erect them. A contract has been placed with an oversea firm for the design and 
construction of the complete Guthega Project on the Upper Snowy River. The con- 
tractor will bring his staff, labour, construction equipment and material from overseas. 
For some detail of the preliminary work of the Authority see previous issue of the Year 
Book. 


(iv) Development of Power. It is anticipated that the first instalment of power, 
estimated at approximately 60,000 kW., will be available by 1954, and additional 
generating capacity is scheduled to become available gradually up to over 500,000 kW. 
by 1959. 


B. STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
§ 1. Australian Local Pattern of Water Conservation and Use. 


The foregoing sections dealt generally with water conservation and irrigation in 
Australia and with national and interstate projects. The following survey indicates 
the local pattern of water resources and the steps taken by State Governments to bring 
about their development. It will be seen that water policies in the various States tend 
to assume a distinctive and characteristic pattern closely allied with climatic conditions 
and. specific local needs. 


In Victoria almost every form of water scheme is in operation. In New South Wales 
major emphasis at present is on irrigation and stock development in the dry areas along 
the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers, though a substantial scheme of intensive 
irrigation is being conducted in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. In Queensland, 
up to the present, the predominant emphasis has fallen on water for the stock industries 
(mainly underground sources), and the development of small irrigation schemes in sub- 
humid and humid areas, especially to stabilize sugar production. 


Apart from regular irrigation practices along the Murray River, South Australian 
authorities are vitally concerned with reticulated supplies for rural areas and towns. 
Western Australia has developed unique rock catchments and piped supplies for 
agricultural areas and towns in dry districts. Tasmanian interest appertains to hydro- 
eleotric generation almost exclusively. The Northern Territory is primarily concerned 
with stock supplies and the safeguarding of long stock routes. 


§ 2. New South Wales. 


1. General.—(i) Rainfall and History. In issue No. 37 of this publication (p. 1110) 
information on the pattern of rainfall and the history of irrigation in New South Wales 
preceded the description of water conservation and use in that State, but it has now been 
omitted. Chapter II.—Physiography, of this issue, however, contains particulars of 
climatic conditions in each State. 


(ii) Administration. Under the amendment of the Irrigation Act, made by the 
Conservation Authority of New South Wales Act, 1949, which came into force on Ist 
July, 1949, the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission of New South Wales 
now consists of three members appointed by the Governor, one of whom is appointed 
as Chairman, The operations of the Commission cover water conservation, control of 
irrigation areas, establishment, operation and maintenance of works for domestic and 
stock water supply, irrigation districts, flood control districts, sub-soil drainage districts, 
constitution of water trusts, the issue of licences for private irrigation, artesian and shallow 
boring, and a farm water supply scheme. 
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Under the Water Act the right to the use and flow, and the control of water in all 
rivers and lakes which flow through, or past, or are situated within, the land of two or 
more occupiers, is vested in the Crown. A system of licences also operates for the 
protection of private works of water conservation, irrigation, water supply, drainage, and 
prevention of inundation. 


For particulars of the New South Wales-Queensland Border Rivers ene 
ratified by Acts of both States in 1947 see page 1210 ante. 


2. Schemes Summarized.—(i) Location and Type. The bulk of irrigated land is along 
the Murray and its tributary the Murrumbidgee. Smaller areas are served by the 
Wyangala Dam on the Lachlan, another tributary. None of the other rivers is regulated 
by large head storages, though weirs and dams have been provided for town supplies, 
etc., in many places, and head storages have been commenced on the Macquarie, Namoi 
and Hunter Rivers. Substantial use is made of artesian and sub-artesian water in 
pastoral areas. 


New South Wales legislation provides for the constitution and control of various 
schemes having different characteristics and including Irrigation Areas, Irrigation 
Districts, Water Trust Districts, and Flood Control and Irrigation Districts. There 
are five Irrigation Areas :—The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas consisting of 403,256 
acres served ‘with water through a channel system off-taking from the river at Berembed 
Weir ; the Coomealla Irrigation Area of 35,450 acres, served by pumping from the Murray ; 
the Curlwaa Irrigation Area of 10,243 acres, supplied from the Murray by pumping; 
the Hay Irrigation Area of 6,806 acres, supplied with water pumped from the Murrum- 
bidgee; and the Tullakool Irrigation Area of 16,305 acres supplied from the Edward 
River at Stevens Weir. All these areas are administered by the Commission, and details 
of the various schemes are given in sub-section (iii) hereinafter. 


(ii) Works. The capacities of the main storages (in acre feet) are :— 
Murray :—Walf share of Hume Dam, weirs and locks to Wentworth (736,420); 
Stevens Weir, Edward River (7,165). 
Murrumbidgee :—Burrinjuck Dam (771,640); Berembed Weir (10,000); Maude 
Weir (6,740); Redbank Weir (7,360). 
Lachlan :—Wyangala Dam (303,900); Lake Cargelligo (29,435); Jemalong 
Weir (1,790); Lake Brewster (108,000)—works almost complete. 


Water from the Hume Dam is used for domestic and stock purposes, to provide 
bulk supplies for country towns, for the irrigation of vines, fruits and fodder in the 
Curlwaa and Coomealla areas, for domestic and stock supply and irrigation in the 
Berriquin, Wakool and Denimein Districts, and for water trusts for domestic and stock 
purposes and/or irrigation. 


The Wyangala-Dam is 30 miles upstream from Cowra in the Central West. It has a 
catchment of 3,200 square miles. Water from the dam, supplemented by the unregulated 
flow of the Belubula River, provides for domestic and stock purposes along the full length 
of the river (over 700 miles). and also for irrigation by land holders operating licensed 
pumps. The towns of Cowra, Forbes, Condobolin, Hillston and Booligal are supplied. 
A balance storage at Lake Cargelligo conserves water during periods of high flow for 
release as required. Water from the Lachlan, diverted at Jemalong Weir, supplies the 
districts of Jemalong and Wyldes Plains, serving an area of 225,196 acres. Wyangala 
is now producing hydro-electric power. Proposals for future development include 
provision of a head storage at Belubula River, the construction of a balance storage of 
108,000 acre feet at Lake Brewster (now almost complete) and development by licensed 
diversions. 


The approximate total length of channels (including main canals) in New South 
Wales is 2,630 miles. The approximate length of drains and escape channels is 930 miles, 
and approximate total length of pipe lines is 10 miles, making a oe total of 3,570 miles 
of channels and pipe lines, ete. 
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(iii) Extent of Systems and Nature of Irrigated Culture. 
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The following table shows 


the areas of the various irrigation systems and the areas under irrigated culture in New 
South Wales during 1950-51, the latter according to the nature of irrigated culture. 


AREAS OF SYSTEMS AND OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE : 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 1950-51. 


(Acres.) 





Area under Irrigated Culture. 
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Berriquin 654,050 .. | 7,353! 11,445! 2,439! 86,096 12,167 188" 7,109, 126,797 
Wakool.. .» | 486,192 8,890} 1,717 91844, 25,735 31707, 25 2,030 43,666 
Jemalong and Wyldes | ' 

Plains. . | 225,196, 600, 1,047, 87! 2,065 4,400, 395, 8,594 
Denimein({) 156,830 422 317 129-1, 660- 2,207 10 42 4,787 
Gumly ee 329 pes ' moo sé aah o. 

ee eee nn 5 ee a es | 
‘ ; f 
Total .. 2,223,274| 12,240) 19,787] 151336) 45451| 135,876' 22,693 240, 11,444] 222,067 
< = IX — 7 ! 

Flood Control Distriets— I ; : ‘ ; | 
Lowbidgee .. an 375,000 ; (9)94,828 , +s (994,828 
Medgun 372,800 ' | (9)58,960 | 5: \(9)58,960 

I | | : aa 
Total .. 647,800 | 1 ws 9 153,788: i os Ss 19 153,788 
— omg arise alee Shes nyt all paar 

Trrigation Trusts-— | | | ; i H 
Pomona 1,24T a oe ce te 409 125! : 534 
Blairmore 315 sp oe | Co : eat ae ; @ 
Bringan.. ne 4:933 Tuo 100, | T0395 6s, 35° 2 + 1,272 
Bungunyah-K oraleigh 1,804, s ofoe | ney , soe 1,057 64 45) | 1,166 
Glenview oan} 661 ' »  xBol .. 178i. 62! 7 \ 427 
Goodnight .. eat 1,167 ' | 4 . 556, 40, 7 ' 607 
Rama 3.446) . as hee » @ 

See ee ee le 
Total Jt 13,567 | ool 280! 4 1 x23! 2,022: 326] 61 ; 4,006 
| | ! a -| i 

Water Trusts—Domestic | , : 
and stock supplies 2,945,068 ogee os |p eh ; : | 

Ticensed ‘Diversions(k)—~ : ’ | ‘ : 

To irrigate .. aa (d) .. 6,450] 3,962 13,605) 4988} 888) 1,987 ee 210; 43.495 
bas 5 ee ome DY ceca 8 eendiallsaael 

Grand Total(j) .. 37,223} SHAT A SONS 11,358) 192,239]k 190,464| 11,692 17,485! 15,454: 43,373k 597:773 
1 + ' 











(a) Includes grazing and cutting. 
of which 6,000 acres were in the Berriquin Irrigation District. 


8,131 acres, of which 7,703 acres were in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 


(6) Perennial and annual self-seeding. 


Perennial am 
(ec) Citrus and deciduous. 
(d) Not avail: 


408 acres of dry area leases and land outside the Area supplied under special agreement. 


(9) Area irrigable; actual details of area irrigated are not available. 


which particulars are not available. 


see (g). 


(i) Tobacco. 


(3) 


Tneomplete. 


ounted to 10,999 acres 


Deciduous amounted to 


able. (e) Includes 
({) Works incomplete. 


(h) Excludes domestic and stock supplies for 
(k) Includes Flood Control Districts— 
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3. Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas.—({i) Description. These areas comprise about 
a third of the State’s irrigated acreage and in 1950-51 received 277,938 acre feet of the 
total water allocated for stock, domestic supply and irrigation (821,980 acre feet). They 
are served by the Burrinjuck Dam (capacity 771,640 acre feet), 40 miles north-west of 
Canberra, on the Murrumbidgee. The catchment above the dam is 5,000 square miles. 
The river rises on the high plateau north of Mount Kosciusko where rainfall exceeds 60 
inches. Flow for the irrigation districts is supplemented by unregulated flow below the 
dam from the Tumut River. The dam also provides town supplies for Gundagai, Wagga, 
Narrandera, Hay, Balranald, and for towns served by the South-West Tablelands scheme. 

Domestic and atock water and water for irrigation is supplied for the Irrigation 
Districts of Tabbita, Benerembah and Wah Wah and the flood irrigation districts of 
Lowbidgee. Flood flows are relied on to serve the Lowbidgee district and water is not 
released from the dam for that purpose. For the other undertakings, however, water is 
stored during the winter and spring freshets, fed by melting snows, and is released during 
the September-April irrigation season. It passes along the river channel to Berembed 
Weir, 240 miles westward, where it is diverted to the main canal with an off-take capacity 
of 1,600 cubic feet per second. The main canal has been completed to beyond Griffith, 
96% miles from the off-take. Reticulation channeis aggregate 840 miles and drainage 
channels 810 miles. 

In addition, 380 miles of supply channel run through adjacent irrigation districts 
in which the water supply is operated and maintained by the Commission, but land 
transections are not under its control. The land on which the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Areas are situated originally comprised large sheep stations with a sparse population. 

Population was 12,000 in 1923, 15,000 in 1929 and 20,000 at the 1947 Census. 
The population of the Yanco district (with Leeton as the centre) was then 9,000; and 
the population of the Mirrool Area (with Griffith at the centre) was 11,000. 

(ii) Administration. The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission controls 
land transactions and water supplies for the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, also the 
distribution of electricity throughout those areas. Other local government services, 
including town water supply, are provided by Shire Councils. Land is disposed of by 
the Commission under freehold or perpetual lease tenure or leased for short terms for 
grazing or cultivation. The area under occupation at 30th June, 1951 was 342,379 acres, 
including 42,150 held tor short lease grazing, agriculture, etc. 

(iii) Production. Since the scheme was inavgurated in 1911 the valve of total 
production has aggregated approximately £60,000,000. During the year ended 30th 
June, 1951, production was valued at £7,820,800. 

Live-stock contributed £1,073,300 (comprising sheep, £871,300; cattle, £145,000 ; 
pigs, £57,000); wool, £2,028,000; and other products, £106,800. 7 

Rice (£1,560,000), wheat and oats (£666,000) contributed a total of £2,226,000. 
Horticulture accounted for £1,649,000, comprising almonds, apricots, citrus, drying 
grapes, ‘table grapes, wine grapes, figs and olives, peaches and nectarines, pears, plums 
and prunes, quinces and apples. The greatest individual contributions were made by 
grapes, £433,900, peaches and nectarines, £317,600 and citrus, £375,200. 

The total value of all vegetables was £644,200, including root crops, £288,700, 
tomatoes, £145,700, peas and beans, £129,000, cabbages, cauliflowers, onions and other 
products. A total of £93,500 represented the value of miscellaneous products. 

Rice growing was initiated on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas in 1924. Since 
then, aggregate production from those areas and from the other localities mentioned 
hereunder has been approximately 1,022,000 tons, valued at about £13,700,000 to the 
grower. In 1950-51 total area sown was about 37,000 acres, including 26,000 acres on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas and adjoining districts, 8,890 acres at Wakool and 2,256 
acres at Tullakool. The total quantity of water delivered for the rice crops during the 
1950-51 Season was 215,616 acre feet. Water supplied for rice represents about two-thirds 
of the total delivered in the areas and a quarter of the water artificially supplied for 
irrigation in New South Wales. Before the war the rice crop was more than sufficient for 
Australian requirements. During and after the war the area planted was increased to the 
limit of water available. Rice has also been grown in the adjoining districts of Benerem- 
bah and Tabbita and in each of the years 1944, 1945 and 1946'some 4,000-odd acres were 
sown by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission at Wakool as a war-time 
project. Approval has been given for some rice to be grown by individuai landholders 
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within the Wakool Irrigation District during and since the 1948-49 season: this arrange- 
ment, however, is of a temporary nature only. On Tullakool Irrigation Area rice growing 
is expected to become a regular feature of primary development ; 2,256 acres were sown 
during the 1950-51 season. 

Co-operation is a prominent feature in the Murrumbidgee Areas. Co-operative 
organizations in the Mirrool section handle 300,000 bushels of fruit per year (compared 
with 54,600 in 1927-28. Sales turnover of the Leeton cannery in each of the past five 
years was over £1,000,000. Settlers and government agencies co-operate extensively 
in all matters relating to irrigation practice. 

4. Other Irrigation Areas.—The Curlwaa. Coomealla, Hay and Tullakool Irrigation 
Areas follow the same administrative pattern as the Murrumbidgee Areas—that is, 
land transactions are administered by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission 
which also is responsible for operation and maintenance of works to supply water at rates 
determined by the Commission. 

Curlwaa Area, on the Murray near Wentworth, consists of 10,243 acres of which 2,327 
acres at 30th June, 1951, comprised irrigated holdings. Production consists of dried 
vine fruits, deciduous fruits and fodder crops of a total estimated value, in 1950-51, of 
£198,546. 

Coomealla Area, 9 miles upstream from Curlwaa, comprises 35,450 acres of which 
3,001 acres at 30th June, 1951 comprised irrigated holdings. Other land in the 
undeveloped part is leased fcr grazing. Production consists of vines and citrus of an 
estimated value, in 1950-51, of £335,583. Works are now under construction to provide 
roo horticulture farms for ex-servicemen, 33 of whom were in occupation of their new 
holdings towards the end of 1951. 

Hay Area, on the lower Murrumbidgee, consists of 6,806 acres, of which 1,114 acres 
are occupied as irrigated holdings. Annual production, valued in 1950-51 at £26,710, 
comprises dairy products, fat lambs, sheep, wool and fodders. 

5. Irrigation Districts These Districts are set up under the Water Act for 
(a) domestic and stock water supply and (0) irrigation. They differ from water trusts as 
the cost of the works is not required to be repaid over a period, but annual charges are 
made by the State for water supplied to landholders. The following are the districts or 
provisional districts constituted and the areas of land benefited :—DMurray River— 
Wakool District (completed) 486,192 acres, Berriquin Provisional District (almost com- 
plete) 654,050 acres, Deniboota Provisional District (in progress) 303,064 acres, Denimein 
Provisional District (in progress) 156,830 acres, Jernargo Provisional District (now to be 
included within the Berriquin District) 130,850 acres, Barramein Provisional District 
(domestic and stock supply only—works not yet commenced) 88,651 acres; Jfurrum- 
bidgee River (completed)—Benerembah District 111,586 acres, Tabbita District 5,980 
acres, Wah Wah Provisional District 583,111 acres, Gumly Provisional District 329 acres ; 
Lachlan River (completed)—Jemalong and Wyldes Plains District 225,196 acres. 

Since the completion of the Hume Dam several such districts have been established 
along the Murray to utilize the New South Wales share of the storage. Water is not 
available for the whole of the 5,000,000 acres adjacent to the Murray in New South 
Wales, and therefore the schemes are based on “extensive” irrigation—-that is, water 
tights are allotted to holdings on the basis that only a portion of each holding (one acre 
in ten or twelve, etc.) will be irrigated, but additional water, when available, may be 
obtained by landholders. ‘‘ Water right means right to such a quantity annually of 
water, 12 inches deep, a8 will cover an area of one acre. 

Water to serve Berriquin and Wakool Districts is diverted through a main canal 
which will be 100 miles long when completed. At 30th June, 1951, the total length of 
completed canal and channels was 774.4 miles, including Mulwala Canal 75.4 miles, 
Berrigan channel 22.2 miles, subsidiary channels 635.4 miles, escape channels 32.5 
miles and cross drainage channels 8.9 miles. Off-take capacity of the Mulwala Canal 
is 5,000 acre feet per day. Ultimately the water will serve Deniboota and other districts 
for which works have yet to be completed. 

Wakool, with 361 miles of channel, contains 226 holdings and it is expected that the 
area developed by irrigation will comprise about one acre in 13 of the total area. The 
total area irrigated in 1950-51 was 43,666 acres and water supplied was 91,509 acre feet. 
Crops comprised fodders, pastures, rice, cereals and vegetables, but sheep raising is the 
main industry. 
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Considerable subdivision has occurred within the Berriquin District and it is expected 
that the proportion of total area to be developed for irrigation will be considerably higher 
than in the case of Wakool. Total irrigated acreage was 126.797 at the 30th June, 1951. 
Sheep and wheat growing are main industries. The fat lamb industry is well developed 
and expanding. Dairying is making headway, and a butter factory has been established 
at Finley. : 

In the Benerembah, Tabbita and Wah Wah Districts, supplied from the channels of 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, the quantity of water supplied during the 1950-51 
season for irrigation, etc. was 63,438 acre feet, and the area irrigated was 38,223 acres, 
including rice and other cereals. pastures and fodder crops. The estimated value of 
production, included in the amount (viz., £7,820,800) for the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area, was £1,104,300 including wool, live-stock, wheat and oats and rice. 

For the same season 7,665 acre feet of water was supplied from the Lachlan River 
to irrigate a total area of 8,594 acres within the Jemalong and Wyldes Plains Districts, 
The total estimated value of production was £2,000,000 including wooland lambs £1,800,000, 
calves £68,000, wheat, £70,000 and lucerne, £29,000. 

6. Water Trust Districts, Irrigation Trusts and Flood Controt and Irrigation Districts.— 
The Water Act provides for the constitution of Trust Districts for domestic and stock 
water and irrigation and empowers the Commission to construct. acquire or utilize 
necessary works. When the works are completed they are handed over to trustees to 
administer. The trustees are elected by the occupiers of the land and act with a repre- 
sentative of the Commission. They are empowered to levy and collect rates covering 
the cost of the works repayable to the Crown by instalments and also the cost of operation 
and maintenance of the works. The rates are struck according to the area of land which 
benefits. The following water trusts—other than irrigation—have been constituted ; 
the area in acres of each district is shown in parenthesis :—Murray River—Tuppal Creek 
(78,080), Bullatele Creek (68,320), Little Merran Creek (157,440), Poon Boon (32,985), 
Minnie Bend Flood Prevention (2,190); Murrumbidgee River—-Yanko, Colombo and’ 
Billabong Creeks (1,001,210); Lachlan River—Torriganny, Muggabah and Merrimajeel 
Creeks (170,240), Condobolin West Weir (4,480), Marrowie Creek (295,040), Ulonga 
(71,655), Micabil Weir (11,500); Miscellaneous—Algudgerie Creek (9,760), Nidgery 
Weir (46,880), Great Anabranch of Darling River (995,200), Collarenebri town water supply 
(88)—making in all a total area of 2,945,068 acres. Thirteen of these trusts have been 
formed for the provision of water for domestic and stock purposes, one for a town supply 
and one for flood prevention. 

Irrigation Trusts are established under the same Act and are administered by 
trustees in a similar way. The following are the Trust Districts (area in acres is shown in 
parenthesis) :—Hunter River—Blairmore (315); Murray River—Bama (3,446), Goodnight 
(1,167), Bungunyah-Koraleigh (1,804), Glenview (661), Bringan (4,933); Darling River— 
Pomona (1,241)—making in all a total area of 13,567 acres. * 

The Lowbidgee Provisional Flood Control and Irrigation District (375,000 acres) 
was constituted in 1945, being the first of its kind. Its purpose is to provide flood 
irrigation for pasture lands on the lower Murrumbidgee by water diverted from the 
Maude and Redbank Weirs. There are 44 holdings. Another district (Medgun near 
Moree in the North-West) is in operation. Its total area is 272,800 acres, and a levee is 
being constructed to extend flood irrigation to an area larger than that commanded by 
the original works. 


7. River and ‘Lake, and Farm Water Supplies.—During recent years the numbers of 
licences and permits issued to individuals to draw water from rivers and lakes for 
irrigation has increased substantially, especially along the coasta) streams in sub-humid 
districts where the value of supplementary irrigation is becoming more recognized as a 
means of stabilizing production in lean months. There has also been a considerable 
increase along the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan. 

The Farm Water Supplies Act was passed in 1946. Technical advice and assistance, 
and financial assistance are made available to aid individual farmers and groups of farmers 
to provide and improve water supplies for domestic, stock and irrigation purposes by 
means of wells, bores, excavated tanks, weirs or dams. 

8. Underground Water.—Extensive use is made of artesian, sub-artesian, and 
shallow underground water. Eighty thousand square miles in the north and western 
portions are covered by the Great Artesian Basin. Eighty-one Bore Water Trusts and 
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twelve Artesian Wells Districts have been constituted. The Bore Trusts are administered 
in the same way as Water Trusts, but in Artesian Wells Districts settlers maintain the 
drains. Bore Trusts and Artesian Districts cover about 5,000,000 acres and water is 
distributed through 3,378 miles of open earth drains. The number of artesian bores 
giving a flowing or pumping supply at 30th Junc, 1951 was 946 and the estimated total 
daily flow from 538 flowing bores was 62,156,177 gallons. The estimated flow in 1914-15 
was 99,350,000 gallons per day for 372 bores. The deepest bore is Boronga No. 2 (4,570 
feet), which also has the greatest flow, namely, 1,115,360 gallons per day. Of the total 
number of bores sunk, 222 have been installed by the Government in connexion with 
public watering places, Bore Water Trusts or Artesian Wells Districts. 


Since 1912 the Government has assisted settlers in shallow boring operations for which 
repayments are required over a period. To 30th June, 1951, the total constructed by the 
Commission’s plants was 4,203 and their average depth was 297 feet. 


9. Future Programme.—The programme of post-war development already in hand 
includes the provision of eighteen dams and storages, eight diversion weirs and flood 
mitigation and river protection works in various parts of the State. Construction has 
been commenced on head storages at Keepit on the Namoi, Glenbawn on the Hunter 
and Burrendong on the Macquarie, while legislation has been passed authorizing the 
construction of a flood control dam at Warkworth in the Hunter Valley and a conserving 
dam at Blowering on the Tumut River. The Menindee Lakes storage project—part 
of the scheme for conserving the waters of the Darling River—is well advanced. A 
balance storage at Lake Brewster on the Lachlan River is almost complete and is in 
operation. The Hunter River development concerns an exceptionally fertile coastal 
valley, forming the hinterland to Newcastle, where the annual rainfall is not heavy and 
variations from month to month are considerable. This is the first coastal scheme 

initiated in New South Wales. Total estimated capacity of all proposed new storages 
is 5,500,000 acre feet. 


10. Hydro-electricity.*—The largest hydro-electric installation in New South Wales is 
that located at Burrinjuck Dam on the Murrumbidgee River. It consists of two power 
stations aggregating 25,800 kW., the first of which commenced operation in 1929. High 
tension transmission lines connect these plants with the major inter-connected system 
of New South Wales at Goulburn and Canberra. The output of the plant is dependent 
on the release of waters for irrigation purposes. 


The Nymboida hydro-electric scheme was opened in 1924 with an initial capacity of 

800 kW. to supply Grafton, South Grafton and Ulmarra over a transmission line of 31 

mniles. The Nymboida power station is situated on a tributary of the Clarence River - 

’ in northern New South Wales and now has a capacity of 5,600 kW. The station now 

operates in conjunction with a diesel station at Lismore and an associated transmission 

network to provide supply throughout the north-eastern area from Kyogle in the north 

to Kempsey in the south, a distance of some 200 miles north and south. In 1946 the 

system was interconnected with the Department of Railways system based on Newcastle. 
The Nymboida system is controlled by the Clarence River County Council. 


The Bega Valley scheme was opened in 1944 to supply an area of 2,700 square miles 
extending from Bermaguito Eden. The power is derived from the waters of Rutherford 
Creek, .a tributary of the Bemboka River, and the capacity of the present installation is 
500 kW. Two 750 kW. generating units are to be installed in conjunction with a further 
development on George’s Creek, another tributary of the same river, and a compre- 
hensive programme of rural electrification has been initiated. This system is controlled 
by the Bega Valley County Council. 


Wyangala Dam power station was brought into operation in 1947. This station, 
with an installed capacity of 7,200 kW., utilizes the irrigation waters released from the 
dam to generate electricity, and in addition is designed to provide an essential stabilizing 
feature in the transmission system between Burrinjuck and Lithgow, to which the station 
is inter-connected. The output of the station at any time is dependent on the release 
of water for irrigation purposes. 





* See also Chapter XXV.—Electric Power Generation and Distribution, pp. 1160-1 and 1164. 
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Major projects which are being investigated by the New South Wales Government 
include the hydro-electric development of the Clarence River at the Gorge and other 
locations, the hydro-electric development of the Shoalhaven River and the hydro-electric 
development of the Styx River, a tributary of the Macleay River. 

The Clarence Gorge scheme, situated 140 miles from Brisbane and 240 miles from 
Newcastle, embraces not only hydro-electric development, but also may offer considerable 
benefits by reason of the flood mitigation effects of a large dam built at this location. 
Investigations have shown that a dam 245 feet high would impound 4,500,000 acre 
feet of water and would enable the production of more than 100,000 kW. of power. It 
is expected that eventually some 400,000 kW. of power might be obtained from the 
Clarence River and its tributaries. 2B 

The Commonwealth and States agreed in 1945 on hydro-electric development at 
the Hume Dam on the Murray River near Albury. Plans are already well advanced for 
-the installation at this site of two 25,000 kW. water turbines and generators. 

Investigations are also taking place into the possibilities of developing hydro-electric 
power in association with the Warragamba Dam which is being built for water supply: 
purposes for the Sydney metropolitan area, at Keepit Dam which is being constructed 
for irrigation purposes on the Namoi River near Gunnedah, and at the Burrendong Dam 
which is to be constructed for irrigation purposes on the Macquarie River near Dubbo. 


§ 3. Victoria. 


1. General.—(i) Rainfall. Particulars of the rainfall pattern of Victoria were given 
on page 1117 of Official Year Book No. 37, and Chapter II.—Physiography, of this issue, 
contains information on climatic conditions in each State. 

(ii) Administration. Although practical steps were taken to organize Victoria’s water 
resources before the turn of the century, the passage of the Water Act in 1905 marked 
the commencement of sustained progress. The State Rivers and Water Supply Com- 
mission established by this Act is vested with the control of all irrigation, rural domestic 
and stock supplies, town water supplies and flood protection and drainage undertakings 
outside the Metropolitan area, with the exception of the irrigation area operated by the 
First Mildura Irrigation Trust and the town water supplics operated by locally constituted. 
Waterworks Trusts or Local Governing Bodies. 

The operations of the First Mildura Irrigation Trust and the various Waterworks 
Trusts and Local Governing Bodies, as well as the various Sewerage Authorities which 
control sewerage undertakings in country towns, are also subject‘to general superwision 
by the Commission. 

2. Systems Summarized.—(i) Works. Since 1902, when a great drought emphasized. 
the need for a concerted attack on water problems, the total capacity of water storages 
has increased from 172,000 0 1,975,780 acre feet (including Victoria’s share of the Hume 
Dam). By means of channels, bores, etc. one-fourth of the State is artificially supplied 
for stock and domestic purposes. Large areas, which would te largely unproductive: 
without water, are now contributing to the State’s wealth. The area actually irrigated 
has increased from 110,000 acres in 1906 to 716,051 in 1950-51, and irrigation channels. 
command 2,086,565 acres. 

The Commission controls 35 large reservoirs and 238 subsidiary storages. The 
capacities of the storages in acre feet within the various systems at 30th June, 1951 were 
as follows :— 

Goulburn System :—ildon Reservoir 306,000: Goulburn Weir, 20,700; Waranga 
Basin, 333,400; Murray-Loddon System :—Half share of River Murray 
Commission storages including Hume, Yarrawonga, Torrumbarry, Euston, 
Mildura and Wentworth, 736,420; Kow Swamp, Laanecoorie, Kerang- 
North-West Lakes, Lake Boga and Lake Cullulleraine, 148,210; total 
884,630; Wimmera—Mallee :—206,860 ; Maffra-Sale :—106,040.; Coliban:— 
62,730; ‘Werribee:—34,900; Bellarine Peninsula.:—10,850; Mornington 
Peninsula :—5,800; Qtway:—1,080; Afiscellaneous:—2,790; Total :— 
1,975,780. 

Trrigation channels extend 4,708 miles, domestic and stock channels, 8,514 .miles 
and drainage and flood ,protection channels, 2,083 miles, a total of 15,305 miles. In 
addition, the Commission controls 1,180 miles of piping, comprising 260 miles of mains 
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Farm holdings served with water total 40,948. Urban 


districts supplied by the Commission’s channels and pipelines have a population of 
152,320 persons in 130 towns, and a further 136 towns with a total population of 333,980 


persons are supplied by Trusts under the supervision of the Commission. 


To 30th June, 1951, the tots] capital expenditure on irrigation, rural water supply, 


country town water supply, and flood protection and’ drainage works amounted to 


£47,815,000, one-half of which was in respect of irrigation. 

The total capital liability in respect of works under the control of 
at 30th June, 1951 was £40,534,000, of which £37,817,000 was borne b 
£2,717,000 by water-users. 


the Commission 
y the State and 


Waterworks Trusts and local governing bodies had a total 


capital liability of £5,592.000 at 30th June, 1951, of which £2,676,000 was borne by the 


State and £2,916,000 by the Authorities. 
(ii) Extent of Systems and Nature of Irrigated Culture. 


Although the area irrigated 


is less than 2 per cent. of the State, it yields approximately 11 per cent. of Victoria’s 


rural production. 
and the areas under irrigated culture during 1950-51 :—- 


The following table shows the areas of the various irrigation districts 


AREAS OF SYSTEMS AND OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE : VICTORIA, 


1950-51. 
(Acres.) 


Area under Irrigated Culture. 
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: : 1 . i 
Loddon and other North- Silas ae Ee ais i } | i et caterer; 
ern Systems -+ ((@) 19,725, 524, 1,379 105. 3,426' 1,842 304,326 1,533 2,604 15,769 
Southern Systems .: 70.789 22, «1,718 205) 23,817 834 an) 499} 4,564 751 32,401 
Mildura and Private 1 ; i 
Diversions .. as (2) 44,000, 6,019, 6,314 830, 18,971; 3,507; 14,835; 51045) 3,184 2.615, 60,920 
Pe ee aed ed ite: ; 
Grand Total 2,086,565, 25,264. 54,472 5,097: 420,350, 101,838. 42,582) 35,2051 15,911, 15.332 716,051 
: ! : : i : 





“(a) Area of Campaspe District only. 


“() Area of First Mildura Trust District only. 


(ili) Production. 


The influence of irrigation on Victorian production is illustrated 


by the following estimates, prepared by the Commission, of the value of production from 


irrigated areas :—1905-6, £500,000 ; 


1949-50, £22,500,000. 


1925-26, £5,000,000; 1948-49, £17,900,000 ; 
Detailed classification of the 1949-50 irrigation production 


estimates is as follows :—Live-stock—Dairying, £4,700,000; Beef and veal meats, ete., 
£1,140,000 ; Wool, lamb and mutton, £4,300,000; Pigmeats, £1,150,000 ; Poultry and 


eggs, £1,200,000 ; total Live-stock, £12,490,000. 
Citrus fruits, £640,000; Other fruits, £1,580,000 ; 
Vegetables and other primary products, £3,950,000. 


Horticulture—Vine fruits, £3,840,000 ; 
total Horticulture, £6,060,000. 


3. Goulburn System.—The Eildon and Waranga Reservoirs, on the Goulburn River, 


supply half the irrigated acreage, and form the largest system in Victoria. 
in the valley is only 18 inches and the annual discharge has varied from 5 
in a drought year to 6,202,171 acre feet in a particularly wet season. 
supply is 960,100 acre feet which will be practically doubled on completi 
Reservoir Enlargement programme. 


Annual rainfall 
67,000 acre feet 
Total regulated 
on of the Eildon 


Water from Eildon Reservoir flows down the Goulburn for 150 miles to the Goulburn 


Weir, which raises the summer level of the river about 45 feet to 408 feet 


above sea level, 
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where water is diverted to two main channels. The eastern main channel conveys water 
to four irrigation districts surrounding Shepparton and the western main channel fills 
Waranga Basin in addition to supplying the eastern portion of the Rodney Irrigation 
District. 

Two main outlet channels issue from the Waranga Reservoir, one serving the Western 
part of the Rodney district; while the other serves districts as far west as Boort, and 
continuing to Beulah East, about 230 miles by channel from Waranga Basin or some 
400 miles from Eildon, supplements the Wimmera-Mallee system. 

Districts served comprise 202,400 acres east of the Goulburn ; 608,350 acres between 
the Goulburn and Campaspe ; 445,100 acres between the Campaspe and Loddon Rivers ; 
and 79,900 acres west of the Loddon—a total of 1,335,750 acres. Main channels of the 
system havo a total length of 213 miles and in addition there are 2,344 miles of distri- 
butaries, a total of 2,557 miles for the whole system. ; 

The development of the fruit-canning industries in the Goulburn Valley is an index 
of the results of irrigation policy. Annual production from the Shepparton, Kyabram 
and Mooroopna canneries, together with that of city canneries—from Goulburn Valley 
fruit—amounts to an aggregate which represents 70 per cent. of Australia’s total pro- 
duction of canned peaches, pears and apricots. Other main products of the Goulburn 
districts are fat lambs, fodders, wine and table grapes and dairy producta. 


4. Murray River System.—The waters of the River Murray are used to supplv an area 
of more than 500,000 acres between Yarrawonga and Merbein, and channels totalling 
1,450 miles are in service. The districts between Yarrawonga and Swan Hill, excepting 
Tresco, are supplied by gravitation and those down the river (Red Cliffs, Merbein, Nyah 
and Mildura) are supplied by pumping. 

The Murray Valley Irrigation District, supplied from Yarrawonga, will serve 280,000 
acres when completed. At 30th June, 1950, 450 miles of main and distributary channels 
were completed and supplied 190,000 acres west of Yarrawonga. 

The gravitation system based on Torrumbarry Weir (52 miles downstream from 
Echuca) serves an area of 415,500 acres with 846 miles of supply channels. The weir 
raises the level of the river some 16 feet and enables water to be diverted throughout the 
year. . 
Red Cliffs Irrigation District comprises 31,000 acres. At present 12,000 acres are 
irrigated. This ranks first in importance among Victoria’s pumping schemes. A system 
of main and distributary channels commands every holding in the district. The district, 
originally for soldier settlement, has been subdivided into 700 blocks. The area planted 
is composed mainly of vines and citrus. The first harvest (1924) returned 570 tons 
of dried fruit in addition to table grapes. The average harvest is now 18,000 tons of 
raisins, currants and sultanas as well as large quantitics of grapes for dessert and dis- 
tillation. 

Merbein Lrrigation District comprises 10,520 acres and contains 436 holdings averaging 
24 acres each. A reticulated pipe system supplies the town of Merbein, and the pumps 
also supply the Yelta Waterworks District of 51,200 acres. 

Nyah Irrigation District is supplied with water diverted from the Murray by a high- 
lift pumping plant, serving 3,840 acres in 220 holdings devoted mainly to orchards and 
vineyards. 


5. First Mildura Trust District—The First Mildura Irrigation Trust—which is the 
only Irrigation Trust operating in Victoria—controls an area of 44,000 acres, of which 
13,000 acres are irrigated. This area irrigated includes 12,000 acres of vines, 900 acres 
of citrus trees and small areas of apricots, peaches, prunes, figs, almonds, olives, lucerne 
and other fodders. It produces approximately 15,000 tons of raisins, currants and sultanas 
each year. The irrigation water is pumped from the River Murray and distributed 
through 168 miles of channels. 


6. Wimmera—Mallee System.—The Wimmera—Mallee scheme is regarded as the most 
extensive domestic and stock supply system in the world. The main supply is drawn from 
the Grampians storages with a capacity of 206,860 acre feet. Supplementary water is 
drawn from the Goulburn channels and the Loddon River. The system serves an area 
of 11,000 square miles or nearly one-eighth of the State, which is largely devoted to wheat 
and pastoral industries. Without the artificial supply of water, development would be 
meagre. 
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Once a year, in the winter or spring, a volume of 75,000 acre feet of water is dis- 
tributed through 6,600 miles of open channel and some 3,000 miles of farm channels. It 
is the responsibility of farmers to provide storages sufficient in size to meet their stock 
and domestics requirements for the ensuing year. At least 16,000 tanks are served. In 
addition, forty-five towns with a total population of 40,000 obtain their water from the 
syetem. A total population of 80,000 depends upon the scheme. In the vicinity of 
Horsham and Murtoa, near the main storages, 3,000 acres are irrigated for soft fruits and 
pastures, but the limited water resources at present available will not permit any 
extension of irrigation. . 

The northern part of the system is affected by sand drifting into the channels, 
particularly in years of dry weather conditions, and the Commission is involved in 
substantial annual expenditures to remove this sand drift before the annual water dis- 
tribution can be made. It is considered that this expenditure could. be reduced by better 
farming methods, and efforts in this direction such as the sowing of rye-corn, and including 
the use of compulsory powers to prohibit the fallowing of land or burning of stubble 
within three chains of channels in light-sandy country, have resulted in marked savings 
in maintenance costs. 


7. Farm Water Supplies.—The Rural Finance Corporation Act 1949 is designed, 
inter alia, to give farmers an opportunity of establishing or improving domestic and stock 
water supplies on their farms. Water may be obtained from underground sources, from 
catchment and gully dams by diversion from existing streams and channels, by storage 
of sufficient water to meet a year’s requirements and by installation of windmills or 
hydraulic rams. 

A Farm Water Supplies Branch has been set up by the State Rivers and Water 
Supply Commission to advise farmers on farm water supply matters even if finance is not 
required. Comprehensive booklets entitled ‘Farm Water Supplies for Domestic and 
Stock Purposes ” and ‘“‘ Farm Irrigation and Drainage’ prepared by this Branch have 
been widely circulated to landholders. . 


8. Underground Resources——A comprehensive survey of the underground water 
resources of Victoria has been commenced. It will compile records of bores in the Mallee,. 
Wimmera and Glenelg regions, and provide a detailed description of the Murray Artesian 
Basin. Investigations have also been made into the underground water resources of 
local areas such as Orbost Flats, Llowalong Estate on the Avon River and at Bacchus 
Marsh where a number of observation bores have been installed. 

The Murray Artesian Basin underlies an area of 107,250 square miles, of which 26,808 
square miles are in Victoria, 28,269 square miles in South Australia and. 52,173 square 
miles in New South Wales. The quality of the water varies in different parts of the 
basin. Over 300 bores exist in Victoria, with an average daily flow of 3,000,000 gallons. 
Bores range in depth from. 50 to 3,000 feet.. 


9. Future Programme.—Victoria has now reached the stage when the demand 
for water is far greater than the supply, and a programme which envisages an expenditure 
of £25,000,000 has been launched. This includes the Rocklands storage on the Glenelg, 
River {272,000 acre feet) and tlie Cairn-Curran Reservoir on the Loddon (120,000 acre feet). 
Work has been commenced on the enlargement of the Eildon Reservoir on the Goulburn 
from 306,000 to 2,750,000 acre feet by the building of a large earthen embankment. 260 
feet high and 3,300 feet long at an estimated cost of £12,000,000. This’ would be 
Australia’s greatest storage. 


to. Hydro-electricity.*—The Kiewa project in. the Australian Alps is one of the 
largest hydro-electric developments in Australia. The authority responsible for its 
construction and operation is the State Electricity Commission of Victoria. The Kiewa 
River is a tributary of the Murray. The Victorian State Parliament in July, 1948, 
authorized the enlarged Kiewa project comprising a series of power stations with a total 
installed. capacity of 289,000 kW. and an average output over wet and dry years of 
J,000 million kWh. of electricity per annum. 





* See also Chapter XXV.—-Electric Power Generation and Distribution, pp. 1168 and 1180. 
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Work is now in progress on this major undertaking of the State Electricity Com- 
mission. Electricity‘will be transmitted over a 220,000 volt power line 152 miles long to 
terminal stations in Melbourne for distribution throughout the Commission’s supply 
network. 


The first of the Kiewa power stations has been operating since 1944. Its. installed 
capacity is 26,000 kW. and it is contributing annually between 40 and 50 million 
kWh. of electricity to the State system. The remaining power stations to be 
built will come into operation as and when they are completed. 


The Kiewa hydro-electric undertaking is one of the principal developments in the 
State Electricity Commission’s present construction programme. It will be comple- 
mentary to the Commission’s brown coal burning power station at Yallourn, which at 
present generates approximately 43 per cent. of all the electricity produced in Victoria 
and is now being extended to double, and later treble, its present capacity and output. 


Further utilization is to be made by the State Electricity Commission of irrigation 
waters from the Goulburn River by the erection of a very much larger power station of 
120,000 kW. capacity, which will operate on the increased flow of water from the new 
Eildon Reservoir now being constructed by the State Rivers and Water Supply Com- 
mission of Victoria (see above). Orders have been placed for the two 60,000 kW. 
generators which are to be installed. 


Irrigation waters from the existing Eildon Reservoir are already utilized to operate 
the 13,500 kW. Sugarloaf power station, which is the largest power station in the 
State Electricity Commission’s Sugarloaf-Rubicon group of five hydro-electric power 
stations. With a total installed capacity of 26,400 kW., this group has been in 
operation since 1928, and at present contributes on the average between 130 and 150 
million kWh. of electricity per annum to the State system. Power is generated 
at Sugarloaf during the summer months when water is being released for irrigation, and 
at other times of the year when storage is full. The four associated mountain stream 
stations on the Rubicon and Royston Rivers generate maximum power in the winter and 
spring, when water flow is at its greatest. 


Irrigation water will also be utilized at the Hume Weir where a new power station will 
serve both Victoria and New South Wales. It is being erected by the New South Wales 
Public Works Department to designs and specifications prepared by the State Electricity 
Commission of Victoria. Initially, the installed capacity of the power station wil! he. 
50,000 kW. Output of electricity, averaging about 200 million kWh a year, will be 
shared equally by the two States, each contributing its quota ot the annual cost, 
Victoria’s share of the electricity generated will be fed into the State system. 


$ 4. Queensland. 


1. General.—(i) Rainfall. Particulars of the rainfall pattern of Queensland were 
given in Official Year Book No. 37, page 1122, and Chapter IL—-Physiography, of this 
issue, contains information on climatic conditions in each State. 

(ii) Administration. The first comprehensive Water Act in Queensland was the | 
Water Act of 1926 which vested in the Crown the right to the use and flow of all streams, 
lakes, watercourses, etc., which flowed through or were within the boundaries of two er . 
more occupiers, and also vested in the Commissioner of Irrigation and Water Supply the bed 
and banks of all boundary streams. The Irrigation Act of 1922 provided for the estab- 

" lishment of Irrigation Areas in approved localities. From 1922 to 1931 the Commissioner of 
Irrigation and Water Supply administered the Acts, but in 1931 the Land Administration 
Board was appointed to act as the Commissioner and continued to act until the Irrigation 
and Water Supply Commission Act of 1946 was proclaimed in 1947. Under this Act 
the Corporation of the Commissioner of Irrigation and Water Supply was reconstiterted. 
The Commissioner is responsible for carrying. out the provisions of the irrigation Acts 
1922 to 1949 and the Water Acts 1926 to 1942. He is atsu. responsible for investigations 
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into, and the planned development of, water resources of Queensland under the Land and 
Water Resources Development Acts 1943 to 1946. For particulars of the New South 
Wales—Queensland Border Rivers Agreement ratified by Acts of both States in 1947 see 
page 1210. 


(ili) Water Utilization in Queensland. Queensland’s predominant interest in the 
past in the field of water conservation has been the provision of stock and domestic water 
supplies in its great pastoral areas which contain nearly half the Commonwealth’s cattle, 
a seventh of the sheep and a third of the horses. More than half the State’s rural pro- 
duction is derived from cattle and sheep. The cattle are distributed throughout the 
State, but most thickly between the east coast and the 20-inch average annual isohyet. 
Sheep are mainly pastured on the inland areas west of this isohyet, whilst dairying is 
concentrated in the south-eastern quarter of the State. In addition to the stabilization 
of water supplies in the pastoral areas and the provision of water along stock routes for 
travelling stock, the development of irrigated pastures on the eastern seaboard for fattening 
stock adjacent to meatworks and markets has lately received much attention. 


The State’s agricultural crops differ from those of other States in that a large pro- 
portion is tropical. Sugarcane is the greatest individual crop, representing in value some 
40 per cent. of total agricultural production. Approximately 12 per cent. of the sugar- 
cane acreage is irrigated and represents some 54 per cent. of the total irrigated area in 
Queensland. Queensland is Australia’s major tobacco-producing State, and plans are 
in hand to increase annual production of this crop greatly by means of development 
under irrigation. 


2. Great Artesian Basin.—({i) General. Western Queensland beyond the 22 inch 
rainfall belt is predominantly pastoral and is mainly dependent for water supplies on 
artesian and sub-artesian bores, and where surface storage is not readily available, on 
excavated tanks. The Great Artesian Basin in Queensland corresponds approximately 
with the area lying west and south of the Great Dividing Range, but excluding the 
Cloncurry Mineral Field and the Barkly Tableland. It comprises 350,000 square miles 
of the total State area of 670,500 square miles. Statistics of bores and flow as at 31st 
December, 1950, are :—Artesian bores drilled, 2,205 ; artesian bores still flowing, 1,490 ; 
total depth drilled, 3,249,597 fcet; deepest bore, 7.009 feet; totel estimated flow, 
217,575,000 gallons per day. Artesian pressure and flow are both steadily diminishing 
despite new bores drilled. The rate of diminution varies widely throughout the basin. 
Present general average rates of diminution are :—pressure, 1-2 feet/head, total flow 
14-2 per cent. per annum, 


There are some 19,000 miles of bore drains and the greatest length served by one 
bore is 121 miles. This method of watering is somewhat wasteful, owing to evaporation 
and soakage, but it is the most economical in first cost. Not more than 5 per cent. of the 
water is actually used by stock, and present policy is to restrict working flows to serve 
limited drain systems of smaller dimensions and reduce evaporation and soakage losses. 
The average loss per mile of drain is 10,000 gallons per day ; with smaller drains this is 
reduced to 7,000 gallons per day. Pipe lines are very rarely used for distribution owing 
to high initial cost. 


Although artesian beds underlie such a large area of the State, only 87,500 square 
miles are primarily watered by bore drains. The remaining area is watered by artesian 
bores (with small or no flow and limited drains), sub-artesian bores, excavated tanks, 
dams and natural waterholes. In many districts, artesian bores are not economical 
watering facilities, because of depth, limited area to be watered, and difficult terrain, for 
distribution of water by drains. High costs have restricted deep drilling. Very few 
new bores exceed 2,000 feet in depth, and a new bore greater than 3,000 feet in depth is 
exceptional. 


Shallow sub-artesian supplies, of variable quality and volume, are available at depths 
less than 1,000 feet over a large area of the basin. These beds are not connected with 
the artesian beds. An essential practical consideration is that the main artesian beds 
sre continuous and the sub-artesian beds are not continuous. 
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In 1939, @ special Committee was appointed to inquire into the geology and hydrology 
of the Basin and economic use of artesian supplies. A first progress report has been 
issued by this Committee and its final report is now being prepared. It has been estab- 
lished that the rate of diminution of flow is declining. 

In the past, many excavated tanks failed in dry seasons, because of insufficient 
original depth and capacity, and subsequent silting. Mechanical plant is now almost 
exclusively in use and much larger tanks are being excavated, even in areas where 
artesian water may be obtained at a reasonable depth. New tanks with capacities of 
20,000 cubic yards and depths of 25 feet are not uncommon. Two tanks with capacities 
of 65,000 cubic yards each, and depths of 42 feet and 46 feet have recently been completed 
for watering stock in an area where a good artesian flow may be obtained at a depth less 
than 2,000 feet. 

(ii) Bore Water Areas. The Constitution of Bore Water Areas was inaugurated 
in 1913 to aid pastoral settlement in districts where large flows were available at cost 
beyond individual capacity and to conserve artesian supplies by fully utilizing the flows 
from existing bores resumed with the land for closer settlement. Bores and drains are 
constructed from loan funds repayable over a period of years. The areas are administered 
by Local Boards or by the Commissioner of Irrigation and Water Supply, acting as a 
Board. Rates are levied to mect interest, redemption, maintenance and administration 
costs. Statistics for the vear 1950~51 are :—Areas constituted, 65; admiriistered by 
Commissioner, 53; administered by Local Boards, 12; area benefited, 4,995,931 acres ; 
average rate per acre. 1.12d; number of flowing bores, 59; total flow, 28,441,000 gallons 
per day; drains served, 2,881 miles. 


3. Stock Route Watering.—During 1935, a scheme was inaugurated to water ade- 
quately stock routes in the western portion of the State including main trunk routes 
connecting Eromanga to Burketown, Charleville to Normanton, and Clermont to Einas- 
leigh, with branches to railheads, a total distance of 3,117 miles. Watering facilities 
were also provided on subsidiary routes. Under the Stock Routes and Rural Lands 
Protection Act of 1944 a co-ordinating board was constituted, representative of Govern- 
. ment departments and pastoral interests, under the direction of the Minister for Lands, 
and with an officer of that Department as superintendent, whose duty was, inter alia, 
to investigate and implement a long-range, co-ordinated plan for adequate watering of 
all stock routes throughout the State. Natural waters are being supplemented by artificial 
facilities at intervals of about 9 miles. Construction is supervised by the Irrigation and 
Water Supply Commission and by local authorities. Completed facilities are vested in 
local authorities for control and maintenance. From 1935 to 30th June, 1951, 228 
facilities had been completed and at 30th June. 1951, 240 facilities were under con- 
struction or investigation. 


4. Irrigation.—(i) General. Irrigation as a means of stabilizing and increasing 
agricultural production is receiving growing attention in Queensland. However, with 
the exception of the Theodore Irrigation Area, orthodox projects served by a channel 
system have not so far been developed, though construction of the Clare Irrigation Area 
on the Burdekin River is well advanced and investigations of several schemes are 
being carried out. Because of the large variations in both monthly and annual river 
flows, major developments cannot be undertaken until large storage works are provided. 
Most irrigation in Queensland is performed by private farmers operating under licence, 
and obtaining water by pumping from streams or from natural underground storages. 
Where available, electricity is the most popular source of power for pumping; the 
principal areas supplied with electricity comprise the Burdekin Delta and the Lockyer 
Valley. 

Furrow irrigation is used for cotton, sugar cane, and most tobacco and some other 
crops. Spray irrigation is adopted to a considerable extent for fruit, vegetables, fodder 
crops and a small part of the tobacco, Spraying is well suited to the application of water 
on deep soils by small pumping plants, particularly when the quantity of water available 
is limited. Experimental use of the border check method in the irrigation of pasture and 
fodder crops during the last three years has proved successful and may supersede other 
methods. 
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The following table shows for each division of the State the number of irrigators 
and the areas under irrigated culture for the year ended 31st March, 1951. 


AREA OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE : QUEENSLAND, 1950-51.(a) 





























1 
Area under Irrigated Culture (Acres). 
No. of ; a 
Division. Trri- | ’ H 
‘gators.| Vege- ' ,.. Sugar | To- | Cot- | Other; Pas- : 
tables. « Fruit. Cane. | bacco. ' ton. Crops. \ tures. Total. 
—— \ 
1 i) 
Southern Queensland .. 2,564 | 14,179 | 1,686 | 7,150 998 9 | 10,451 |} 2,713 | 37,186 
Central Queensland oe 208 575 120 2 ae 199 | 1,320 334 | 2,548 
Northern Queensland .. 1,120 | 2,719 ! 472 137,958 | 1,971 | Ir 209 76 | 43,416 
| Bg a = 
i 
Total os. es 3,892 | 17,473 2,278 ! 45,108 2,969} 219 | 11,980 | 3,123 | 83,150 
i 4 














(a) Year ended 31st March, 1951. 


The growth of irrigation is illustrated by the following figures for the total area 
of irrigated land :—1906, 9,922 acres; 1916, 10,886 acres; 1926, 24,250 acres; 1936-37, 
44,509 acTes ; 1940-41, 60,961 acres; 1950-51, 83,150 acres. 


The pattern of irrigation in Queensland is unlike that in southern States; the more 
important developments in tropical and sub-tropical areas are therefore discussed briefly 
in the sub-sections following. It should be noted that the spring to autumn “ irrigation 
season ” of the temperate southern irrigated lands is not applicable, and that round the 
year irrigation is required throughout most of the State, the timing and duration of the 
summer “ wet” season being too variable to enable a definite non-irrigation season to be 
fixed. 


(ii) Lockyer Valley. West of Brisbane and within 50 miles of that metropolitan 
market is the Lockyer Valley, which is portion of the Brisbane River Basin. The Valley 
comprises an extensive fiood plain where heavy black alluvial soil thickly overlies gravels 
and sands carrying water suitable for irrigation. Despite a mean rainfall of 30 inches the 
variation is great, and irrigation is necessary for continuous agricultural production. 
Surveys suggest that some 60,000 acres of land highly suitable for irrigation are available. 
Of this area only about 30 per cent. is under irrigation, the number of pumps operating 
from wells and open water exceeding 550 and 500 respectively. Over 60 per cent. of the 
farmers operate electric pumps for irrigation purposes and a special policy designed to 
encourage such development is fostered by the City Electric Light Company which serves 
the Valley. The Irrigation and Water Supply Commission has constructed a number of 
small weirs on Lockyer Creek with a total storage of 1,370 acre feet. These also tend to 
augment and conserve underground supplies. To study local problems, an Irrigation 
Research Station was established at Gatton in 1946 by the Bureau of Investigation. 


The Lockyer Valley produces a substantial proportion of Queensland’s onions, 
potatoes, pumpkins, lucerne, hay, green fodder, maize and dairy products. 


{iii) Burdekin River. The Burdekin River, which joins the sea between Townsville 
and ‘Bowen, is a major factor in the life of North Queensland. In most years heavy floods 
from a ‘catchment twice the size of Tasmania cause extensive damage and traffic 
disabilities. On the other hand, thefertile Delta Area with its underground water supplies 
at shallow depth has contributed greatly to the agricultural prosperity of North Queens- 
land. The projected irrigation, hydro-electric and flood mitigation scheme, together 
-with the high level railway -bridge at present under construction, will change the Burdekin. 
from a mixed blessing to-one of the-Commonwealth’s greatest resources for agricultural 
and industrial production. Present development is confined to the Delta Area. The 
average annual rainfall of this ‘area is some 41 inches, but ‘the major part falls in ‘the 
months December to March. Consequently, sugar growers and other farmers-have tapped 
the underground water resources of the Delta to obtain supplies in the dry periods. 
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Sugar is the main irrigated crop, though citrus. pineapples, vegetables and tobacco are 
also irrigated. The irrigated area is in excess of 30,000 acres, up to 1,000 acre feet of 
water being drawn daily from underground sources. 

In the Home Hill-Inkerman areas on the south side of the Burdekin, water is 
obtained from shallow wells by electric pumps supplied from a local power station now 
controlled by the Townsville Regional Electricity Board. Around Ayr, on the north 
side of the river, electric power from the mains of the Townsville Regional Electricity 
Bodrd is now being adopted in place of the individual internal combustion engines 
préviously used. At both Home Hill and Ayr water for domestic supply is raised by a 
windmill on each property. 

In 1940 the Burdekin River Trust was formed to safeguard the sugar areas of the 
Delta from erosion and floods. An Irrigation Research Station has recently been estab- 
lished to study the development of pastures and irrigated crops under local conditions. 

A major multi-purpose scheme, involving irrigation, flood control and hydro-electric 
power generation, is being investigated by the various interested Government Departments 
under the general supervision of the Burdekin River Authority. The development 
envisaged would include a dam storing some 4,000,000 acre feet, which would make water 
available for the irrigation of at least 250,000 acres. The principal industries anticipated 
are tobacco-growing, dairying and cattle fattening, with sorghum, sunflowers, peanuts, 
cotton and sugar cane as other possible forms of production. 

The recently constituted Clare Irrigation Area is at present being developed for 
tobacco production. Located from 25 to 37 miles upstream from the mouth of the 
Burdekin, this area comprises some 6,000 acres which will obtain irrigation water from 
central pumping stations drawing initially on the unregulated river flow of the Burdekin. 
This development is a first step in the major Burdekin See: 


(iv) Dawson Valley. ‘The Dawson River, a 392-mile long tributary of the Fitzroy 
River, rises in the Carnarvon Range and joins the Mackenzie River to form the Fitzroy 
some 50 miles west of Rockhampton. Lands bordering the river in its northerly course 
of about 170 miles before its confluence with the Mackenzie River are commonly termed 
the Dawson Valley. A scheme for the development of the Dawson Valley under irrigation 
was inaugurated in 1923, providing for the irrigation of some 70,000 acres. Storage 
for the scheme was to be provided by a dam at Nathan Gorge of some 2,000,000 acre feet 
capacity. Much investigational and survey work on the scheme was carried out, but 
the general financial depression and limited loan funds brought about the cessation of 
this work. However, the initial step in construction had been completed, comprising 
a weir on the river at Theodore and irrigation works to serve an area of some 3,500 acres 
supplied from a central pumping station. An additional weir has since been built, giving 
a total storage of 11,000 acre feet. Pasture, vegetables, cotton, fruit and dairying products 
are the principal produce. The cheese factory established at Theodore has been closed, 
but there is a ready market for al] cream produced, and with the increase in dairying 
based on irrigated lucerne and pasture, the future of the area appearsassured. Attention 
has recently been given to the former plans for the Valley and earlier work is now under 
close scrutiny as a prelude to future development. 


(v) Walsh-Barron Tobacco Lands. The Walsh and Barron Rivers rise in the Great 
Dividing Range some 50 to 60 miles south-east of Cairns. Sandy soils suitable for 
tobacco are to be found in the valleys of these rivers in the neighbourhood of Mareeba 
and Dimbulah. Surveys indicate that 40,000 acres of land suitable for irrigated agri- 
culture are available, including 32,000 suitable for tobacco. At present:some 800 acres 
of high grade tobacco are grown annually, together with small areas of vegetables and 
fruit. Six weirs-of combined capacity of 1,800 acre feet are being provided on a number 
of streams to store water for irrigation. Full development of the area is dependent on the 
provision of.a major dam at Nullinga on the Walsh River, and possibly at Tinaroo Falls 
on the Barron River, and the construction of these dams is being investigated. Tobacco 
would be the basic crop, whilst peanuts, vegetables, broom-millet, maize, citrus, cotton, 
and giant cowpeas may -prove suitable subsidiary crops. Should pastures be established 
as a rotational sowing for tobacco, cattle fattening might also be introduced. 
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(vi) Border Rivers Project. The development of the rivers constituting portion of the 
border between Queensland and New South Wales is under the authority of the 
Dumaresq-Barwon Border Rivers Commission on which each State is represented. For 
information on the project see page I210. 


Bureau of Investigation.—Under the Land and Water Resources Development 
Act of 1943 a Bureau of Investigation has been set up for the co-ordinated investigation 
of land and water resources development. 


The Bureau consists of representatives from the authorities controlling water 
resources, lands and agriculture, under the chairmanship of the Co-ordinator-General of 
Public Works. Among notable work carried out by the Bureau of Investigation since 
its inception has been the trial planting of irrigated pastures with a view to developing 
mixtures suited to the special conditions of each part of the State. Other valuable work 
has included the mapping of the ultimate land uses of the State, and the detailed investi- 
gation of the agricultural and pastoral potentialities of many regions. 


6. Channel Country.—Extensive investigations of the Channel Country fed by inland 
rivers in the south-western corner of the State have been made by the Bureau of Investi- 
gation. This country is intersected by shallow and irregular flood channels through 
which huge volumes of flood waters pass in favourable seasons; consequent on the 
flooding, a heavy growth of natural pastures is produced on the flooded lands, providing 
feed in quantities far in excess of that required for the norma] stock population of the 
area. If the occurrence of flooding could be made more reliable by means of storages 
to create artificial floods, the pastoral resources of the area would be enormous. However, 
inquiries directed on these lines have revealed that little can be done to increase or 
stabilize the turn-off of fat cattle by artificial storage, but that improved transport 
facilities are essential. 


At 30th June, 1951, 30 watering facilities, at an estimated cost of approximately 
£150,000, had been proposed under a Federal-State agreement for stock routes through, 
and in the approaches to, the Channel Country. Two had been completed, progress in 
general having been delayed by wet weather and Jack of contractors for bore drilling. 


7. Bradfield Scheme.—Detailed discussion of the scheme proposed by the late Dr. 
J. J. C. Bradfield for overcoming natural climatic disabilities of the Lake Eyre Basin 
(South Australia) and Western Queensland will be found on page 1128 of Official Year 
Book No, 37. 


8. Hydro-electricity.*—Behind the coastal] plain of the Cairns-Ingham area is an 
extensive plateau, the elevation ranging from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, although isolated peaks 
exceed 4,000 feet. The short coastal streams which rise on the plateau descend rapidly 
into deep gorges, which they have cut through the old divide. With heavy monsoonal 
rainfall on their catchments and concentrated fall, these streams represent a considerable 
potential source of power, but storage, which can in most cases be provided, is essential 
to control the very variable flow. 

The Barron Falls Scheme, 14 miles north-west of Cairns, came into operation in 
1935. The installed plant operates under a head of 410 feet and comprises three 2,000 
h.p. turbines each connected to a 1,320 kW. generator. Average rainfall varies from 80 
to 150 inches along the ranges to less than 35 inches in the western portion of the catch- 
ment. There is extreme variation from year to year, resulting in great fluctuation of 
stream flow which, at Kuranda, has varied from a maximum of 117,000 cusecs in I9QII to 
a minimum of 30 in 1915. Storage to regulate the flow is possible but has not yet been 
provided. During periods of low flow the supply of electricity is supplemented by fuel 
plants at Cairns, Atherton, and Innisfail. Power is distributed over 22,000 volt trans- 
mission lines serving the tableland and extending southward along the coast to Tully. 


A small hydro-electric scheme on the Mossman Rivet, 5 miles from Mossman, North 
Queensland, comprises two 120 h.p. turbines operating under a head of 200 feet. - 





*® See also Chapter XXV.—Electric Power Generation and Distribution, pp. 1184-5. 
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A hydro-electric power scheme at Tully Falls is to be constructed. Water controlled 
by Koombooloomba Dam to be built on the upper Tully River will be diverted, a short 
distance above Tully Falls, through a tunnel and steel penstocks to pelton-driven 
generators under a head of 1,485 feet. Ultimate installation will be four 18,000 kW. 
sets, two of which will be installed initially. Future automatic power plants upstream 
and downstream from Tully Falls will consist of two 7,500 kW. sets under 405 feet head 
and one 5,400 kW. set under 230 feet head. The combined peak load for the three plants 
will be 69,000 kW. 

Other northern schemes which have been investigated include Freshwater Creek 
(3,900 kW.); North Johnstone-Russell Rivers (32,000 kW.) ; Beatrice-North Johnstone 
Rivers (9,000 kW.); South Johnstone River (25,000 kW.): extension of Barron Falls 
scheme (22,000 kW.); Herbert River (90,000 kW.). The total potential of the plateau 
region is therefore about 250,000 kW. at 50 per cent. load factor. 

‘A power plant immediately below the Burdekin Falls Dam of the proposed Burdekin 
River Irrigation Scheme will operate under an average head of 225 feet. The output of 
firm power will depend upon the varying demand for water for irrigation, but it is expected 
to average about 50,000 kW. 

South of the Burdekin River no appreciable hydro-electric development is practicable. 
A plant of 3,200 kW. capacity is being installed to utilize the outflow from Somerset 
Dam on the Stanley River a few miles above its confluence with the Brisbane River. 


. Seuth Australia. 
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1. General.—(i) Rainfall. Brief particulars of the climatic conditions in South 
Australia were given on page 1129 of Official Year Book No. 37, and Chapter II.— 
Physiography, of this issue, contains information on the climatic conditions in each State. 

(ii) Administration. Water supplies, other than irrigation works, are under the 
control of the Engineering and Water Supply Department, which administers the Water- 
works Act governing the supply of water through mains in water districts for townships - 
and farm lands. The Water Conservation Act provides for the construction of storages 
in non-reticulated areas and authorizes the Minister to “divert and impound the water 
from any streams or springs or alter their courses, and take water therefrom, or any other 
waters as may be found in, under or on any land entered upon for the purpose of supplying 
water to the inhabitants of any water district ”. 

(iii) Dfethods of Catchment and Conservation. Early steps were taken to vest all 
running streams, springs and “‘soaks’’ in the Crown. Since the Water Conservation 
Act was passed in 1886 more than 550 dams, tanks and “ rainsheds ” have been built or 
acquired by the State, in addition to 460 wells and 340 bores, at a total cost of £1,263,752. 
The rainsheds comprise timber frameworks roofed with galvanized iron to catch precipi- 
tation which is delivered to storage tanks. Rainshed catchments vary from a few hundred 
square feet to four acres, discharging water into tanks ranging in capacity from 2,000 to 
500,000 gallons. Over most of the State extraordinary precautiong are taken to counter- 
act evaporation. Pipelines in preference to open channels are used to reduce seepage 
and evaporation. Meters are attached to practically all services to check usage by 
individual consumers. 

2. Irrigation—In South Australia irrigation is almost exclusively confined to the 
Murray Valley. Except for that held in various lock pools, no water from the Murray is 
stored in South Australia. Water is either pumped on to the land or gravitated from the 
river. The upper Murray of South Australia and the Mildura area of Victoria formed the 
cradle of Australian irrigation. South Australian irrigation commenced with an agree- 
ment between the Government and the Chaffey Brothers in 1887 whereby 250,000 acres 
at Renmark, were made available for irrigation settlement. Including land allotted for 
War Service Land Settlement purposes, the Department of Lands administers an area 
of 31,007 acres of irrigable high land, together with 9,381 acres of reclaimed swamp and 
167,042 acres of non-irrigable land in the irrigation areas and 34,147 acres of land tem- 
porarily leased and reserved for commonage or other purposes, amounting in all to 241,577 
acres. In addition, the Renmark Irrigation Trust controls 20,557 acres, of which more 
than 8,500 are irrigated. Water used for irrigation purposes in 1950-51 in the high land 
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irrigation areas controlled by the Department of Lands was approximately 90,000 acre 
feet, in addition to which approximately 60,000 acre feet were used on reclaimed areas 
by gravitational watering. In the Renmark area water used for irrigation in 1950-51 
was 26,300 acre feet. The production of the upper Murray areas is almost exclusively 
fruit and vines. Principal crops are sultanas, currants, lexias, apricots, peaches, nec- 
tarines, pears and figs (mainly for dried fruit), wine grapes and citrus fruits. Before 
irrigation, these semi-arid lands were of little productive value. The following tables 
show the acreage devoted to various crops in the government controlled and Renmark 
Irrigation Trust areas on the upper Murray, and in the government controlled reclaimed 
swamp districts near the mouth of the Murray which are devoted to dairying. 


IRRIGATION AREAS ADMINISTERED BY DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND 
RENMARK IRRIGATION TRUST, SOUTH AUSTRALIA: AREA OF LAND 
UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE, 1950-51. : 
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The expenditure incurred by the Government to the 30th June, r951 in purchase of 
land, reclamation of swamps, preparation of irrigable lands for fruit growing, and purchase 
of pumping plants for drainage and water supply is approximately £4,928,000. Further 
irrigation development is being undertaken as a part of the Commonwealth-wide War 
Service Land Settlement Scheme. South Australia’s share of a total of 32,000 acres of 
horticultural plantings under the Scheme is 10,000 acres, comprising citrus 3,500 acres, 
vines 5,300 acres, and deciduous tree fruits 1,200 acres. Schemes already approved 
and under construction will absorb between 7,000 and 8,000 acres, and further areas 
are being selected to take up the balance. Holdings will be provided for about 380 
settlers, and annual production from the ro.ooo acres of plantings mentioned isestimated 
at::—Citrus,. 1,000,000 cases; deciduous tree frnits—dried, 800 tons,. fresh, 2,300 tons; 
dried vine fruits, 5,600 tons ; wine grapes, r2,800 tons. On present-day prices, the value 
of this production would approximate £1,500,000. 


Renmark Irrigation Trust is administered by a local board of management con- 
sisting of seven members. This area differs from other South Australian irrigation 
areas in that the land is freehold instead of leasehold, self-contained and. self-controlled. 
Every settler is entitled to vote for the election of Trust members. The Trust maintains 
80. miles of channel for the reticulation of 8,715 acres. 


3. Country Water Supply Schemes.—(i) Summary. Water conservation and 
distribution works in South. Australia have cost £24,458,000 (exclusive of river control and 
irrigatior works on the River Murray which are dealt with above). A summary of 
statistical information concerning country supplies in 1949~50 follows :—Length of 
water mains, 5,489 miles; capacity of storages, 9,500 million gallons; approximate 
population served, 237,000; area served, approximately 4,000,000 acres; and total 


capital cost, £17,410,000, 


Areas extending for a distance of 90 miles north of Adelaide are supplied from the 
Warren and Barossa Reservoirs in the Barossa Ranges, and agricultural towns and areas 
further north are supplied from Beetaloo, Bundaleer and Baroota Reservoirs, with a 
connexion to the Warren system. Eyre Peninsula has, up to the present, been supplied. 
from the Tod River Reservoir (9,167 acre feet) and three small reservoirs near the 
Franklin Harbour District, but demands have increased to such an extent in recent years 
that further sources of supply are necessary, and with this end in. view a water-bearing 
area known as the Uley-Wanilla Basin has been developed, and water from it is now being 
used in the Tod River system. 


(ii) Morgan-Whyalla Water Supply Scheme. For particulars of the construction and’ 
works of the 223-mile pipe line bringing water from the Murray at Morgan to Whyalla 
on Spencer Gulf see Official Year Book No. 37, page-1132. The Morgan—Whyalla Water 
Supply Scheme forms part of the South Australian Country Water Supply system 
referred: to above. 


4. Underground Water.—The occupied portion of South Australia is, on the whole, 
well endowed with underground water. The extent of the several artesian basins is. 
tolerably well known.. There are also considerable areas, notably in the south-east. of the. 
State, in which ground. water occurs. Quality varies widely, but a great deal is at least 
useful for watering stock, the major use to which it is put. Apart from numerous bore- 
holes and wells tapping underground water for farms, stations and towns, two notable 
basins are being developed on Eyre Peninsula—one at Flinders (Streaky Bay) and the 
other at Uley-Wanilla, near Port Lincoln. Leigh Creek coalfield, some 350 miles north 
of Adelaide, derives its supply from a borehole at Sliding Rock mine, the water being 
pumped through a pipeline 25 miles long. 


The. deepest portion of the Great Artesian Basin (in the north-east) is not extensively 
developed because, development costs are large in proportion to the carrying capacity of 
the arid land. Deep boreholes have been drilled by the Government, however, to provide 
watering places along stock routes, and pastoralists rely largely on supplies in suspended 
basins at shallower depths. 
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The use of the waters of the Murray Basin is essential to settlement in the Murray 
Mallee country and in the south-east, especially for farms, but also for township supplies 
for Mount Gambier, Naracoorte, Bordertown and Pinnaroo. The maximum depth of 
boreholes is 235 feet and the minimum 71 feet. Average tested yield is 14,808 gallons 
per day. 

Pastoralists, farmers, market gardeners and others have been aasisted with expert 
advice on drilling, for which the Government maintains about 4o drills. A large area 
within the Murray River Basin has been examined critically to ascertain the extent of 
land which could be used for lucerne, and an examination of a large part of Kangaroo 
Island and Southern Eyre Peninsula has been completed in connexion with Soldier 
Settlement schemes. Examination of large areas in the Upper South-East has been 
undertaken in connexion with land development schemes. 

The results of comprehensive surveys of underground supplies undertaken by 
geologists of the South Australian Government have been published in the State’s 
geological survey bulletins in recent years. 


5. Farm Water Schemes.—While the Department of Mines and the Engineering 
and Water Supply Department give assistance to individual farmers in the provision of 
supplies from underground sources, a great part of the farming areas derive water supply 
under pressure from the extensive distribution systems connected to various reservoirs 
or the Murray River. 

6. South-Eastern Drainage.—For some information on the drainage schemes necessary 
for the disposal of surplus water in areas in the south-east of South Australia see Official 
Year Book No. 37, page 1133. 





§6. Western Australia. 


1. General_—(i) Rainfall. Brief particulars of the climatic conditions in Western 
Australia were given on page 1133 of Official Year Book No. 37, and Chapter IIL— 
Physiography, of this issue, contains information on the climatic conditions in each 
State. 

(ii) Administration. Irrigation districts are administered under the Rights in 
Water and Irrigation Act of 1914-1945 and the Government is advised by an Irrigation 
Commission representing the local irrigationists and government technical and financial 
branches. The Goldfields Water Supply is administered by a branch of the Public 
Works Water Supply Department and its responsibilities include control of water from 
this scheme for agricultural purposes. The metropolitan water supply is controlled by a 
separate department under the control of the Minister for Water Supply, Sewerage and 
Drainage. Under the Water Boards Act (1904) fourteen towns are administered by local 
water boards and 30 are under direct Ministerial control. The Minister also controls 
three District Farming Schemes. Water rights over water flowing in streams and water 
courses is vested in the Crown unless specifically appropriated for irrigation purposes 
under the irrigation legislation. 


2. Irrigation——The main irrigation districts—Harvey, Waroona and Collie—are 
along the south-west railway line between Waroona (70 miles from Perth) and Dardanup 
(116 miles from Perth). The total area irrigated in these districts during 1950-51 was 
18,923 acres and the total water used was 56,870 acre-feet. The total acre waterings 
(i.e. the number of acres watered multiplied by the average number of waterings) was 
85,440. 

Harvey Districts (Nos. 1 and 2—32,663 acres) are supplied from the Harvey Weir 
(8,300 acre-feet) and Stirling Dam (44,344 acre-feet), Waroona District (10,325 acres) from 
Drakesbrook Dam (1,855 acre-feet) and Samson’s Brook Dam (6,540 acre-feet), and Collie 
District (28,762 acres) from Wellington Dam (27,800 acre-feet). 

The following table, which shows acre waterings supplied to crops in the irrigation 
districts of Harvey, Waroona and Collie during the seasons 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 
1950-51, illustrates the growth of these irrigation schemes. 
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IRRIGATION, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: ACRE WATERINGS. 
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3. Water Supply Schemes.—{i) Goldfields Scheme. Western Australia has one of 
Australia’s most spectacular water supply schemes, and a brief account of its development 
will be found on page 1134 of Official Year Book No. 37, and an account in greater detail 
on page 576 of No. 6. Mundaring reservoir on the Helena River, 26 miles from Perth, 
is the source of water supplied to the goldfields, and has a capacity of 15,100 million 
gallons and a catchment of 569 square miles. The water now passes through 346 miles 
of steel main, mostly of 30 inch diameter, aided by eight pumping stations, involving 
a total net lift of 1,280 feet. 


Hundreds of miles of branch mains and pipes have been laid to mining districte, 
towns and farming districts, the most important being the Norseman extension of 101 
miles. The system serves 34 towns and water is reticulated to 970,000 acres of farming 
lands. Total length of mains is 1,793 miles and the population served is 55,000. Total 
quantity of water pumped from Mundaring in 1950~51 was 2.470 million gallons. Total 
cost of sysiem to the end of 1950-51 was £7,331,691. 


Work has now been completed on raising the impounding wall at Mundaring Weir 
and preparations are wel! in hand for the raising of the wall at Wellington Dam (50 feet). 
Steady progress has been made on the 30 inch diameter pipeline from Wellington Dam to 
Narrogin, approximately 30 miles having already been completed. Large storage 
reservoirs have been constructed at Kalgoorlie (25 million gallons) and at No. 8 Pumping 
Station (12 million gallons) for the purpose of safeguarding supply during the hot summer 
months. ‘I'o increase the quantity of water delivered from No. 3 Pumping Station to 
No. 4 Pumping Station and the Goldfields Area, a booster pump hasnow been installed 
near Kellerberrin. This pump, which came into operation during 1950-51, is capable 
of giving an additional flow through the main conduit of approximately one and a half 
million gallons per day. 

(ii) Hock Catchments. An interesting feature of the State’s conservation system is 
found in the Barbalin, Narembeen and Kondinin District Farming Land Schemes in the 
wheat belt, where extensive granite outcrops have been used as catchments. The rain 
is caught at the foot of the rocks, and pumped to tanks from which the water is reticulated 
to farms and to a number of small towns. For further particulars see Official Year Book 
No. 37. page 1135. 

(iii) South-west Scheme. The Commonwealth Government has agreed to assist a 
scheme to extend water for agricultural areas and towns in the south-west of Western 
Australia, which will be administered by the State Government. It is estimated that the 
scheme will cost £4,300,000 of which the Commonwealth will contribute £2,150,000. The 
scheme provides for raising the height of the Mundaring Weir and the Wellington Dam 
to increase the storage capacity of these reservoirs to 15,000 million gallons and 38,000 
million gallons respectively (see above), and for increasing the capacity of pumping stations 
on the Goldfields pipeline to permit water diversions from that source. Twenty-three 
towns and over 4,000,000 acres of agricultural country will benefit. 


4. Underground ,Water.—Individual farmers, orchardists, market gardeners and 
others derive water from wells or windmills wherever available, and, where power is 
available, pumps and motors are used to tap such supplies. The Department of Public 
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Works has twelve boring plants which are lent out to farmers to facilitate boring operations 
to an average depth of 150 feet. The Department also contracts with private firms 
to bore for communal farm supplies. During the past 58 years 300 artesian and sub- 
artesian bores have been sunk, mostly for private purposes. The total depth of all 
recorded bores in Western Australia is 245,604 feet; daily flow is 87,692,500 gallons; 
and the average depth at which water is struck is 819 feet. Maximum depth of any 
bore is 4,006 feet and minimum 21 feet. 


5. Ord River Scheme.—The Ord River in the north-west of Western Australia. 
traverses a tropical area served with monsoonal rains of irregular incidence and quantity, 
varying from 20 inches in the south to 30 in the north. The hottest months (December 
to March) are also months of highest rainfall. Communications and population are 
sparse. The Western Australian Government is considering a proposal to build a dam 
to conserve 2,000,000 acre feet of water, equipped with hydro-electric plant, which might 
supply irrigation water for an area of 100,000 acres, if investigations show that the climate 
and soil conditions are suitable for vegetables, tropical fruits and rice. However, the 
economic production of these and other crops, as well as the possible use of such irrigation 
areas for interim fattening of cattle, is being examined at the Kimberley Research Station 
on the Ord River. 


§ 7. Tasmania. 


1. General.—(i) Rainfall. Brief particulars of the rainfall pattern in Tasmania 
were given on page 1136 of Official Year Book No. 37, and Chapter [f.—Physiography, 
of this issue, contains information on the climatic condition in each State. 


(ii) Main Purposes of Conservation and: Utilization. Owing to its fortunate rainfall 
position, scarcity of water is not a seriovs problem in normal seasons. Conservation of 
water for hydro-electric generation is the predominant interest, and conservation for 
domestic and industria] purposes is more important than irrigation. Conservation of 
water on farms is not practised to the same extent as on the mainland, probably because 
running streams and good rainfall are on a more generous scale. Provision of artificial 
storages (apart from house tanks) is rare, but progressive landowners are beginning to 
take advantage of modern plant, such as bulldozers, to provide small excavated storages 
in their properties. Underground water is of poor quality and a small quantity exists 
over an area in the Midlands which has been exploited to a limited extent only by bores 
and windmills. Geological conditions do not appear to favour the utilization of ground 
water except on a minor scale. There is only one known flowing bore—at Spreyton, 
which yields 1,690 gallons per hour. 


(iii) Administration. The State does not own all natural waters as in Victoria, and 
consequently the subject of water rights is a difficult one. The Mines Department has 
power to grant certain rights for mining operations, and the Hydro-Electric Commission 
must approve the abstraction of water from any stream or lake of potential value for 
power generation. There is no machinery other than the Courts for deciding the issue 
in cases where municipal councils or private individuals propose to divert water for town 
supplies or irrigation from streams in which neither of these two authorities is interested. 
The only exceptions are a few municipal and industrial undertakings which have statutory 
rights. 


2. Hydro-electricity.*—Tasmania depends entirely on water for power development, 
and its power potential has been estimated at 3,500,000 h.p. on the basis of 50 per cent. 
load factor and 80 per cent. turbine and generator efficiency. The Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission, the authority controlling the generation of electricity in Tasmania, provides 
most of Tasmania’s power requirements from four power stations—Waddamana, 
Tarraleah, Shannon and Duck Reach. The Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Co. Ltd. 





* See also Chapter XXV.—Electric Power Generation and ‘Distribution, pp. 1193-5. 
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also operates a 10,000 kW. plant at Lake Margaret on the west coast to serve copper 
mines;.and this station is interconnected with the Commission’s network. Small stations 
operated by tin mining companies have a total capacity of 2,000 kW. 

Only a brief description of the major schemes is given below. 


The first stage of the Waddamana power station with an installed capacity of 10,000 
h.p., was completed in 1916. This station which is now called Waddemana A. power 
station has subsequently been extended to 66,000 h.p., while a new station Waddemana B, 
of capacity 66,800 h.p., was completed in 1947-48. 


In the Shannon scheme water from the Great Lake passes down the Shannon River 
by pipeline and canal to the Shannon Power Station, where 14,500 h.p. is generated before 
the water passes into the Waddamana canal and power station. 


The: Waddamana and Shannon power stations are fed with water from the Great 
Lake, which is situated near the geographical centre of the State at an elevation of 3,380 
feet above sea level. 


Tarraleah power station is situated on the Nive River, but is served by water from the 
River Derwent and Lake St. Clair. The water from Lake St. Clair flows down the 
Derwent to Butler’s Gorge, where a 200 feet high concrete dam (Clark Dam) impounds 
up to 243,000 acre feet of water. 

The Butler’s Gorge power station is situated at the foot of the Dam and at maximum 
water level it can develop 17,100 h.p. Water discharged from Clark Dam is diverted 
into the Tarraleah Canal and thence into Tarraleah Lagoon for use in the Tarraleah 
power station which has a capacity of 126,000 h.p. 


Work has commenced on the Tungatinah Power Development which will regulate 
the run-off from that part of the Central Plateau which lies between the Great Lake and 
Lake St. Clair catchments. A dam will divert the headwaters of the Nive River into a 
chain of lakes formed by constructing levees across the outlets of Woodward’s, Brady’s, 
Big and Nive Marshes. Water will then be conveyed by a tunnel and penstocks to the 
Tungatinah power station which will have an ultimate capacity of 175,000 h.p. Asa 
further stage of this project a dam across the River Dee at the outlet from Lake Echo 
will provide about 300 cusec-years of storage which will be used to augment the storage 
in Brady’s, Big and Nive Marshes. 

The Trevallyn Power Development is being undertaken primarily to meet the power 
requirements of the aluminium industry. It involves the construction of a power station 
at sea level and works to bring water from the Second Basin in the South Esk River to 
the Tamar, about two miles from Launceston. To increase the storage capacity and 
regulate the flow of the Lake River, weirs will be constructed at its outlet from Arthur and 
Woods Lakes. 

The following table shows the development of Tasmania’s hydro-electric power 
resources at the end of 1950 :-— 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER RESOURCES: TASMANIA, 
i 
Instalicd Ultimate 








Lake Margaret ee be ae re .. 13,800 13,800 


Power Station. | Capa city. Capacity. 
4 
H.P. i H.P. 

Waddamana A and B “ss we “e se | 132,800 132,800 
Shannon .. ears as 83 sh ve 14,500 14,500 
Tarraleah .. ted .. o< a ia 105,000 126,000 
Butler’s Gorge re a te e ai Nil | 17,100 
Duck Reach a3 Ps and ax ae 2,600 2,600 
Trevallyn .. a ba us . s Nil | 112,000 
Tungatinah = a4 an 2: a Nil | 175,000 
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3. Industrial—Three principal industrial schemes have been installed privately. 
The Australian Newsprint Mills pump approximately 6,000,000 gallons a day from the 
Derwent River at Lawitta for the Boyer mills. Associated Pulp and Paper Mills pump 
several million gallons a day from Emu River at Burnie, and Titan Products Pty. Ltd. 
reticulate water from Chasm Creek to their factory at Weybridge. Potential sources 
capable of greater development without storage exist on the Derwent, South Esk, Huon, 
Lake, Mersey and Forth Rivers. There is also a great reserve of untapped permanent 
streams in the western half of the State, at present largely unsettled. Diversion to the 
eastern side of the watersheds is not regarded as practicable. 


4. lrrigation.—There are no State irrigation projects, but preliminary inquiries 
as to the possibility of establishing one in the Coal River Valley are to be made. All 
systems operating are privately owned and, with one exception (at Bushy Park), are 
single-farm units. At Bush Park a small system serves a group of properties. The 
larger proportion of the area under irrigation is watered by gravitational systems and the 
remainder comprises areas devoted to vegetables and served by municipal water supplies. 
Irrigation, as practised in Tasmania, was applied in 1950-51 to 7,242 acres devoted to: 
hops (1,075 acres); fruit (981 acres); pastures (4,700 acres); green fodder, etc. (167 
acres) and other crops (319 acres). 


§ 8. Northern Territory. 


1. Climate and Topography.—Some particulars of the climate and main 
topographical features of the Northern Territory were given on page 1138 of Official 
Year Book No. 37, and in this issue information on climatic conditions will be found in 
Chapter II.—Physiography, and a brief outline of contour and physical characteristics 
in Chapter X.—The Territories of Australia. 


2. Administration—Under the Control of Waters Ordinance (1938) of the Northern 
Territory natural waters are vested in the Crown. Where a watercourse or Jake forms a 
boundary of any land alienated by the Crown, the beds and banks are deemed to remain 
the property of the Crown (except in special cases) and diversion of water is prohibited 
except under conditions prescribed. 


3. Underground Water.—Artesian water is found mainly in the south-east where 
the Great Artesian Basin enters the Territory. Pastoral (beef) production accounts for 
the bulk of the Territory's income, and the marked seasonal conditions affect the 
industry’s economy. During the wet summer season there is adequate water, but during 
the winter most natural watering points disappear, and pastures dry. Bores supplement 
the permanent watering points, which are mainly along river frontages. The cattle 
industry is concentrated in the area in which the feed retains an appreciable nutritive 
value during the winter despite the dry conditions. This area is not in the wetter coastal 
regions, but in the inland belt of 15 to 25 inch rainfall and to the north of Alice Springs. 
Lack of bores is a limiting factor in the industry’s economy, as cattle are able to thrive 
only within certain distances of reliable water. 


Some 600 bores have been recorded, but complete records are not available. 
Maximum depth is more than 600 feet. For further information see Official Year Book 


No. 37, p- 1139. 


4. Irrigation.—There are no large-scale water conservation projects in the Territory 
with the exception of the Manton Dam (80,350 acre feet) which serves Darwin with a 
reticulated supply. Irrigation has therefore assumed no current importance. For 
particulars of present activity and potentialities see p. 1138 of the previous issue. 
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§ 9, Papua and New Guinea. 


1. Rainfall.—When all localities (32 stations) where gauges are kept are taken into 
consideration, the average annual rainfall over periods varying from two to ten years 
is about 159.21 inches. This figure includes both inland and coastal stations. 


2. General__For a general description of these territories see Chapter X.—The 
Territories of Australia, pp. 346, 349-350 and 360-362 of this Year Book. Irrigation has not 
been developed on any organized basis owing to the availability of high rainfall and the 
nature of agricultural development. The main water conservation interest in New Guinea 
at present is the hydro-electric potential. 


Those portions of New Guinea administered by Australia are well served with large 
rivers deriving their water from heavy tropical rains and high mountains which rise to 
13,000 feet. Complete data concerning water resources are not available, but it is known 
that the opportunities for production of hydro-electric power are extensive. Some 
authorities estimate that 20,000,000 h.p. could be generated. Present investigations 
have been limited to those areas where a demand for power is likely to arise. New 
Guinea has a substantial native population and few major industries, 


Explorations over the southern portion, known as Papua, have resulted in the 
collection of much information concerning water resources. The largest stream is the. 
Fly River, at least 500 miles long, which is situated in the western division. Its large 
tributaries extend to the northern boundary ofthe Territory rising among lofty mountain 
ranges. Records show that at a point above the tidal influence, where the river is 600 
yards wide and 40 feet deep, the stream travels at a rate of 3}: miles per hour and discharges 
105,200,000 gallons per minute. All the principal rivers flow from the main range in a 
southerly direction. Most of them carry a large volume from a great height over relatively 
short distances. They have a total catchment of about 50,000 square miles having an 
elevation between 2,000 and 13,000 feet. The Government Geologist has estimated that 
if only 50 per cent. of the annual rainfall were utilized through a height of only 500 feet 
a total of 8,500,000 h.p. would be produced. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL. 


DEFENCE. 


§ 1. Department of Defence. 


i. Introduction.—At the outbreak of the 1939-45 War, the Department of Defence 
comprised the three Fighting Services and a Central Secretariat. In November, 1939, 
separate Departments, each with its own Minister, were created for the control and 
administration of the Navy, Army and Air Force. The Defence Department as then 
reconstituted retained responsibility for over-all defence policy and for the conduct 
during the war of the business of the War Cabinet, set up in September, 1939, and 
the Advisory War Council, set up in October, 1940. These bodies ceased to function 
after the war. 


2. Functions and Organization—(i) The Cabinet. The determination of defence 
policy is the responsibility of Cabinet. 


(ii) Functions of Department of Defence. Subject to the authority of Cabinet, the 
Minister and Department of Defence are responsible for :-— 


(1) The formulation and general application of a unified defence policy relating 
to the Defence Forces and their requirements, including :—(a) co- 
operation in British Commonwealth defence and the defence aspect of 
the Charter of the United Nations; (b) the supply aspect of defence 
policy, including the review of production programmes and capacity ; 
(c) the scientific aspect of defence policy ; and (d) the financial require- 
ments of defence policy, and the allocation of funds made available. 

(2) The defence aspect of Armistice and Peace Terms, Control Commissions, 
and Forces of Occupation. 

(3) Matters of policy or principle and important questions having a joint service 
or inter-departmental defence aspect. 

(4) The higher defence machinery, and the control of the joint service machinery. 

(5) The defence aspect of questions relating to the organization and machinery 
for :—(a) co-operation in British Commonwealth defence; (6) co- 
operation in regional security, including obligations under the United 
Nations Charter; (c) higher direction in war; and (d) higher direction 
of the Services. 

(6) The Commonwealth War Book, which is a summary of national plana for 
an emergency as developed in Departmental War Books. 

(7) The administration of inter-service organizations, such as the joint 
intelligence machinery. 

(8) The defence aspect of :—the strength and organization of the Forces, 
higher appointments in the Services, Honours and Awards. 

(9) Advice on the military aspect: of civil defence. 


(iii) Joint Service and Inter-departmental Machinery. The joint service and inter- 
departmental advisory machinery of the Department consists of various committees 
headed by the Defence Committee, the Chiefs of Staff Committee and the Joint War 
Production Committee. The Defence Committee is a statutory body consisting of the 
Secretary, Department of Defence, who is Chairman, and the Chiefs of Staff of the three 
Services. In general, its function is to advise on defence policy as a whole, and on 
matters of policy or principle and important questions having a joint service or inter- 
departmental defence aspect. The main responsibility of the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
in peace is the preparation of strategic appreciations and military plans. The function of 
the Joint War Production Committee is, briefly, to examine the relation between strategical 
plans and their requirements to ensure that the war potential for them exists. The 
major committees subordinate to the Defence Committee and/or the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee comprise the Principal Administrative Officers Committee (Maintenance and 
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Materials), the Principal Administrative Officers Committee (Personnel), the Defence 
Rescarch and Development Policy Committee, the Joint Planning Committee, the Joint 
Intelligence Committec and the Joint Administrative Planning Committee. 


3. Basis ‘of Current Defence Policy—The principal strategic considerations in- 
fluencing the Government’s defence policy were described by the Minister for Defence 
on 21st February, 1952, and included the following features :—. 


(i) Cold War. That it was essential to check the form of aggression occurring in 
Korea and Malaya, and that an adequate Australian contribution to the “cold war” 
was essential both to our relations with our powerful friends and to the Allied strategic 
starting point should war occur. 


(ii) Global War. That if there were war on a global scale, it would be won or 
lost outside Australia, and that, since no one country could win without the co-opera- 
tion of all the others, Australia must therefore, in its own and the general interest, 
play a full part in its allotted place in the general Allied strategy, and that the employ- 
ment of its forces must-be planned in advance, in co-operation with these Allies. 


(iii) Zocal Defence. That the local security of Australia, at least during the next 
two decades, was likely to depend on the control of sea and air communications in the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans and in the seas joining them. 


(iv) Time Factor. That there were two aspects of the time factor :—firstly, that 
the time available for preparation might be very short; and, secondly, that the degree 
to which the armed forces were prepared in advance of events must be much greater 
than had been found necessary in the past. 


4. The Defence Programme.—(i) Adoption of a Three Years’ Defence Programme. 
In June, 1947, approval was granted for a Defence Programme over five years from 
1947~—48 to 1951-52. As from the 1st July, 1950, it was decided to adopt a Three Years’ 
Programme extending to 30th June, 1953, which is one year beyond the period of the 
Five Years’ Programme. The Three Years’ Programme provides for the completion of 
the Five Years’ Programme, plus expansion approved in the Three Years’ Programme. 


(ii) Objective. The objective of the Defence Programme is to provide the strengths 
of the forces required on mobilization, together with their equipment. This objective 
involves the planned development of the strengths of the forces including National 
Service Trainees, the provision of accommodation, buildings and other facilities, the pro- 
curement of the full range of modern equipment and supplies, and the establishment 
of a Defence Research organization. 


(iii) Financial. Funds allocated at 30th June, 1952, were as follows :— 
FUNDS ALLOCATED FOR DEFENCE AT 30TH JUNE, 1952. 




















( £7000.) 
. saxtez ee Eace — 
Capital. 
| 
Main- Hi 
Department. ‘dedanee: Material; Buildings, Contin- Total. 
Require- Works and | gency 
ments. | Sites. { Fund. 
Defence fe eed 2,615 | 371 793 166 3,945 
Navy .. ae si 65,962 | 69,931 7,909 3,686 147,488 
Army .. se a 120,615 49,314 . 50,279 |: ws 220,208 
Air es a os 58,734 67,196 12,193 , 138,123 
Defence Production ni 7157 8,230 75324 22,711 
Supply .. mae as 10,813 1,506 1,568 ; 13,887 
Research and Development 11,977 4,667 14,157 94 ' 30,895 
a Eee a0 
| 94,223 3,946 | 577:257 


Total oe on 277,873 | 201,215 
i 
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Total expenditure incurred against the above allocation to 30th June, 1952 was 
£239,069,000. 

(iv) Personnel Strengths. The establishments approved as at 30th June, 1952, 
for the three Services, including Permanent and Citizen Forces and National Service 
Trainees, and the corresponding strengths as at that date were :— 











: Approved 
Service. Establishments. Strengths. 
eee 2 oe Se 
Navy an es 27,000 | 21,542 
Army ae ae 130,500 72,717 
Air Force “8 oy 33,037 | _ 21,228 a 
Total bree i 191,137 115.497 





(v) Material Requirements. Material requirements, which include munitions, ships, 
aircraft, clothing, motor vehicles and a very wide range of other essential requirements, 
are being procured from government factories and private industry in Australia and from 
overseas, 


(vi) Defence Buildings and Works. The programme includes a substantial amount 
for aerodromes, accommodation for members of the Forces, buildings and other facilities. 
Defence works accounted for 35.6 per cent. of total expenditure by the Commonwealth 
Department of Works in 1950-51, and 42.5 per cent. in 1951-52. 


(vii) Defence Research and Development. The major Australian contribution to 
Defence Research and Development has been the building up of the Long Range Weapons 
Establishment, which includes ranges at Woomera and the base establishment at 
Salisbury, South Australia. A great deal of preparatory work has been done and im- 
portant trials of new military devices are now proceeding. 

Although the Long Range Weapons Establishment is the major commitment, 
other important research and development activities, for example, in aeronautics and 
electronics, are being undertaken, and will make available contributions to defence. 

The Defence Research and Development work being done in Australia is comple- 
mentary to that being done by other Commonwealth countries. 


5. Australian Participation in Korea, Malaya and the Middle East.—(i) Korea. 
In accordance with the resolutions of the Security Council calling on members of the 
United Nations to assist the Republic of Korea in resisting aggression, Australia has 
furnished forces as follows :— 


Navy—Since 29th June, 1950, a Royal Australian Naval Force of two ships 
has been engaged in operations. This force has consisted from time to time 
either of two destroyers or a frigate and a destroyer. In addition, H.M.A.S. 
Sydney relieved H.M.S. Glory in October, 1951, for a period of three months, 
and the latter ship has been refitted at Garden Island ‘Dockyard. 

Army—At 30th June, 1952, the Forces in Korea consisted of :— 

(i) tr and 3 Infantry Battalions, The Royal Australian Regiment. 
(ii) A proportion of a Brigade Head-quarters and of the Head-quarters 
ist Commonwealth Division. 
(iii) An element of the British Commonwealth Communications Zone. 
3 Infantry Battalion, with necessary reinforcements, had been on 
active service in Korea since September, 1950, and 1 Battalion since 
March, 1952. 

Air Force—No. 77 (Fighter) Squadron and No. 30 Transport unit, together 
with the necessary administrative and maintenance units for their support, 
are engaged in Korea and Japan as part of the United Nations Forces 
in the Korean Campaign. 

Over-all operational control of the United Nations Forces in Korea is the 
responsibility of the American Unified Command which was established by the Security 
Council. The Commander-in-Chief, British Commonwealth Forces, Korea, is responsible for 
the non-operational control and administration of the British Commonwealth Forces 
in Korea, the land forces of which comprise 1st Commonwealth Division, United Nations, 
Forces. 
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The number serving in H.M.A. ships in the Korean areca, including a port party in 
Japan as at 30th June, 1952, was 610. Australian Army strength at that date in Korea 
and Japan was 3,909. Royal Australian Air Force strength at that date in Korea and 
Japan was 473. 

(ii) Malaya. Since June, 1950, one Bomber Squadron and one Transport Squadron 
of the R.A.A.F. have been engaged in anti-bandit operations in Malaya. 

(iii) Middle East. In June, 1952, No. 78 (Fighter) Wing, totalling 265 personnel, 
left Australia for service as part of the peace-time Air Force garrison in the Middle East. 

For further details see sections relating to the respective Services. 


6. National Service Training.—(i) Liability. Compulsory military training under the 
Defence Act was in operation from January, 1911 to November, 1929, when the Citizen 
Forces were re-constituted on the basis of voluntary enlistment. In March, 1951, the 
National Service Act was passed to enable effect to be given to the Government’s policy 
of National Service training. 

Under the National Service scheme, all male British subjects Sulieale resident in 
Australia, of the age of 18 years, are required to register when called upon to do so by 
notice published in the Gazette. The only exceptions are certain officials in the service 
of international bodies, diplomatic personnel, men already serving in the Permanent 
Forces and aboriginal natives of Australia. It is the Government’s intention that the 
scheme should apply to migrants coming to Australia with the intention of making it 
their home, but there are certain difficulties of international law and practice which are 
being investigated. 

Every registrant who complies with the standards of fitness laid down is liable to be 
called up for service unless he is exempt from service. The exempt classes, apart from 
persons subject to prescribed physical or mental disabilities, are theological students, 
ministers of religion, members of religious orders and conscientious objectors. There is 
provision for deferment of call up, while the ground of deferment continues, for such 
cases as apprentices, students, persons living in remote areas. and individual cases of 
exceptional hardship. 

(ii) Conditions of Service. Service under the National Service Scheme is with the 
Citizen Naval Forces, the Citizen Military Forces or the Citizen Air Force. In determining 
in which part of the Citizen Forces a person is to serve, effect is given as far as possible 
to the preferences indicated. No person is called up for service with the Citizen Naval 
Forces or the Citizen Air Force unless he has volunteered for service beyond. the limits of 
Australia. The total period of service to be rendered is 176 days. In the case of the 
Navy there is an initial period of 124 days continuous training, and 13 days continuous 
training a year for the next four years. In the case of the Army the initial period of 
continuous training is 98 days, with 14 days full-time camp training and 12 days part- 
time training in each of the following three years. In the Air Force, the total of 176 
days training is completed in one continuous period, except in the case of students who 
may complete their service in two equal periods of eighty-eight days in the months of 
December, January and February of following years. (See also sections dealing with the - 
respective Services.) 

(iii) Strength. To 30th June, 1952, 34,500 trainees had been called up for training. 
A further 12,000 were to be called up by the end of 1952, and more than 36,000in 1953. 


§ 2. Military Defence. 


1. State Systems.—A detailed historical account of tho Australian defence forces 
prior to Federation will be found in Official Year Book No. 2, pp. 1075-1080. See also 
Official Year Book No. 12, p. 999. 

The strength of the military forces of the States on 31st December, 1900 (the eve 
of Federation) was :—New South Wales, 9,338; Victoria, 6,335; Queensland, 4,028 ; 
South Australia, 2,932 ; Western Australia, 2,696 ; Tasmania, 2,024; total for Australia, 
27,353- This total is exclusive of cadets, reservists and rifle club members. 


2. Commonwealth Systems.—{i) General. Under the terms of the Constitution Act 
1900, the Commonwealth took over control of defence matters in March, 1901. The 
growth of the Commonwealth Military Forces may be considered to have taken place in 
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sixteen phases. For particulars of the phases which cover the period from the welding 
together of the military forces of the States into one homogeneous army in 1902 up to 
the decision to increase the training Strength of the militia to 70,000 in the year before 
the 1939-45 War (phases I-7), see Official Year Book No. 36 and earlier issues. 


Phases 8~10, covering the period immediately prior to, and just following, the out- 
break of the 1939-45 War, relate to the initial steps necessary to put the Australian 
Military Forces on a war-time basis, and to its organization into commands. 


The eleventh phase, in January, 1942, was the division of Northern, Eastern and 
Southern Commands into separate commands and base head-quarters to handle operational 
and administrative matters respectively, and the twelfth phase was the revision of the 
machinery for command administration of lines of communication areas. The thirteenth 
phase was the appointment of Lieutenant-General Sir Iven Mackay as G.O.C.-in-C. 
Home Forces commanding the forces in Northern, Eastern. and Southern Commands. 
The fourteenth phase covers the period following the outbreak of war with Japan and 
the entry of United States of America forces into the South-West Pacific Area, and relates 
to the appointment of General Sir Thomas Blamey as Commander-in-Chief, Australian 
Military Forces, the cessation of the Military Board, and the replacement of the system 
of commands and bases by the field army and lines of communication areas. In March, 
1943, First and Second Armies took over from Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria 
Lines of Communication Areas the command of all coast and static anti-aircraft artillery 
defences and training establishments. On 16th June, 1944, Western Command was 
re-established and took over the combined responsibilities of Third Australian Corps 
and Western Australia Line of Communication Area. 


The fifteenth phase was the re-introduction in March, 1946 of the Military Board 
and the organization of commands and military districts, and the sixteenth phase was 
the commencement of the National Service Training Scheme in August, 1951 (see § 1, 
para. 6 ante and sub-para. (iv.) (c) following). 


For greater detail on phases 8-14 see Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues. 


(ii) Hstimated Population of Military Age, 30th June, 1951. The following particulars 
‘show the estimated numbers of males of military age in the population of Australia 
as at 30th June, 1951. The total number of cadet age, 14 and over, and under 18, was 
227,627; at citizen soldier age, 18 and over, and under 26, 520,102; and 26 and over, 
and under 35, 614,841; making a total of 1,134,943, 18 and over, and under 35, which 
is considered the best period for military service. In addition to the above-mentioned, 
it was estimated that there were 1,304,207 males 35 and over, and under 60, in Australia 
at 30th June, 1951. 


(tii) Allotment of Units. Under the Command Organization (see above) units are 
raised on a territorial basis,.each State supplying its proportion of the personnel required 
for the fighting services, the organization at 30th June, 1952 being as follows :— 


COMMAND ORGANIZATION. 
Army Head-quarters. 





Northern Eastern Southern Central Western Tasmania Northern 
Command Command Command Command Command Command _ Territory 


| Command 


All forma- All forma- All forma- All forma- All forma- All forma- All nee 
tions and tionsand tionsand tionsand tionsand  tionsand tions and 
units in Ist unitsin 2nd units in 3rd unitsin 4th unitsin 5th units in 6th units in 7th 
Military Military Military Military Military Military Military 
District District. District. District. District. District. District. 
and New 
Guinea, 
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Military Districts conform generally to State or Territory areas, as follows :—1st 
Military District, Queensland; 2nd, New South Wales; 3rd, Victoria; 4th South 
Australia; 5th, Western Australia; 6th, Tasmania; 7th, Northern Territory. Third 
Military District includes a considerable portion of Southern New South Wales, and 
4th includes Broken Hill. 

(iv) Military Training Systems. (a) General. Particulars of the military training 
systems in operation prior to the 1939-45 War, first on a compulsory basis and later 
voluntary, will be found in Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues. 


The present plan for the raising of the Australian Regular Army envisages a total 
of 33,000 soldiers and 5,000 civilians. The Citizen Military Force will comprise 
30,000 voluntarily enlisted personnel and 67,500 National Servicemen. 


(b) The Australian Cadet Corps. The Australian Cadet Corps is a voluntary 
organization comprised of School Cadet units and Regimental Cadet units. Jt serves 
as a training ground to provide, to some extent, the future officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the Australian Military Forces, and, as such, occupies a foremost position in the 
scheme of national defence. School Cadet units are raised at educational establishments 
in all States of the Commonwealth. The minimum age for enrolment is the year 
in which the applicant reaches the age of 14 years, and cadets, who in the large majority 
of schools receive a free issue of A.M.F. pattern uniform, may remain in the Cadet Corps 
until they cease to be pupils of the educational establishments concerned. A, few units 
retain their own pattern school uniform and aro not issued with A.M.F. pattern uniforms. 
Provision is made for the appointment of officers, warrant and non-commissioned officers 
on an authorized establishment scale from within school units. School cadet units are 
not affiliated with Citizen Military Force units. 


Regimental Cadet units, however, are raised in close affiliation with Citizen Military 
Force units. These units are manned by the enrolment of boys who have either left 
school or are students at schools where no School Cadet unit is raised. Regimental 
Cadets wear the same uniform as their parent Citizen Military Force unit with 
the addition of the word ‘‘ Cadets” directly under the unit title. 


The establishment for the whole Corps is 35,000 all ranks, and by June, 1952, com- 
prised 276 School Cadet units with a posted strength of 31,123 all ranks and 3,701 
Regimental Cadets posted to Citizen Military Force units. 


(c) National Service Training Scheme. Under the National Service Scheme (see §1, 
para. 6 above) the Army is required to train 29,250 trainees per year, effected by three 
intakes each of 9,750 trainees. The first intake commenced training in August, 1951. 


(v) Women’s Services. In November, 1950, approval was given for the enlistment 
of women into the Australian Regular Army. on a limited scale. Enlistment commenced 
immediately into the Australian Women’s Army Corps. During June, 1950, the Aus- 
tralian Women’s Army Corps was re-designated the Women’s Royal Australian Army 
Corps (W.R.A.A.C.). Members are employed in establishments in direct substitution 
for male soldiers. The Women’s Services in the Australian Regular Army now com- 
prise two Corps ouly :—(a) Roya] Australian Army Nursing Corps; (b) Women’s Royal 
Australian Army Corps. 

(vi) Korea. On 2nd August, 1950, the Commonwealth Government announced 
its decision to raise and despatch to Korea one infantry battalion as part of Australia’s 
contribution of military assistance to the United Nations. 3 Battalion, the Royal 
Australian Regiment stationed in Japan, brought up to strength by special enlistments 
flown to Japan from Australia, became the Special Korean Force, and on 27th September, 
1950, sailed from Japan for Korea where it joined 27 British Brigade, later designated 
as 27 British Commonwealth Brigade. For its gallantry on 24th and 25th April, 1951, 
3 Battalion was awarded the United States Presidential Citation by the United States 
of America. On 4th October, 1951, the Commonwealth Government announced that a 
second infantry battalion would be sent to Korea to join 3 Battalion. On 3rd March, 
1952, 1 Battalion, The Royal Australian Regiment, which had been brought up to 
strength at Ingleburn, New South Wales, embarked for Japan where it was equipped. 
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before moving to Korea. 1 Battalion joined 3 Battalion, now under operational contral 
of 28 British Brigade, rst Commonwealth Division, on 1st June, 1952. Both battalions 
are still serving in Korea. 

(vii) The Staff College. Until 1938 the training of staff officers was carried out in 
the various Military Districts throughout Australia, except in cases where officers were 
selected from time to time to attend courses abroad. In 1938 an Australian Command 
and Staff School, located in the original Officers’ Mess at Victoria Barracks, Sydney, 
was established. Between 1939 and 1945 the training of staff officers was carried out 
under varying conditions by different schools in accordance with the changing needs 
of the war. 

Early in 1946 the Staff School (Australia) was established at Seymour in Victoria 
and re-designated the Staff College in conformity with other Empire training 
establishments for training officers for command and staff appointments. The College 
was later moved to Queenscliff, Victoria, where it is at present situated. The 
courses are of one year’s duration and are held from February to December 
each year. The normal intake is 30 students and, on successfully completing the course, 
an officer is awarded the symbol “ psc”. The course is designed to train selected officers 
for war, and in so doing to fit them for Command or Grade II. staff appointments. Each 
course includes among the students Army representatives of the United Kingdom, other 
Dominionsand countries. Includedin the 1951 course were students from the United King- 
dom, Canada, New Zealand, India, Pakistan and the United States of America. Vacancies 
on each course are reserved also for officers who may be nominated by the Royal 
Australian Navy, the Royal Australian Air Force and the Commonwealth Public Service. 

In order to ensure common standards in tactical doctrine and staff and command 
training throughout the Empire, liaison is maintained with other Staff Colleges; and to 
this end there is also a reciprocal exchange of instructors. To this extent it may be said 
that the Staff College is imperial in character. ; 


(viii) Royal Military College. The Royal Military College was established in 191% 
at Duntroon in the Australian Capital Territory for the purpose of providing trained 
officers for the Army. The conditions of entry are laid down in the Royal Military 
College Regulations and provide for admission by ‘“‘ normal ”’, “ service ” and ‘‘ special ” 
entries. The length of the normal course is four years; “service” entry cadets attend 
for three years. 3 

While at the College, cadets receive pay and allowance of 13s. 7d. per day in their first 
year, rising to 18s. 4d. per day in their fourth. Uniform maintenance allowance of Is. gd. 
per day is additional, and a further 6d. per day is paid to cadets on attaining the age 
of 18 years. The course of instruction is organized into military and civil departments 
and the instructional staff comprises officers of the army and civilian professors. On 
graduation, cadets are appointed lieutenants in the Australian Regular Army. The 
College also trains New Zealand cadets for commissions in the New Zealand Permanent 
Forces under an agreement made with the Government of that Dominion. 


(ix) The Officer Cadet School. The Officer Cadet School was established in 1951 
at Portsea, Victoria, for the purpose of speeding up the production of junior regimental 
officers for the Australian Regular Army. Serving members of the Australian Regular 
Army, the Citizen Military Forces, National Servicemen, and civilians between the 
ages of 18 and 23 years, are eligible to apply for entrance. The course is of six months’ 
duration, and on graduation, cadets are appointed second-lieutenants in the Australian 
Regular Army. They then normally proceed to further training at the Army School of the 
Arm or Service to which they have been allotted before being posted to regimental duties, 

(x) The Army Apprentices’ School. The Army Apprentices’ School was opened 
in 1948 at Balcombe, Victoria, with the aim of training youths as skilled tradesmen 
for the Australian Regular Army, and to form a background for an Army career with 
prospects of promotion. The course is open to boys between the ages of 15 and 17 years 
and provides training in a number of highly skilled trades. A three year course of 
intensive theoretical and practical work at the Apprentices’ School is followed by one 
year in an appropriate Army workshop or technical unit. At the end of their third 
year, boys are given their Army trade test and also take the Victorian Apprenticeship 
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Commission final grade public examinations, which ensures that they will be accepted 
as qualified tradesmen in civil life when they eventually leave the Army. In addition 
to trade training, the Apprentices’ School provides general educational facilities up 
to the School Leaving Standard. 

(xi) Army Schools. Army Schools have been established for the major Arms and 
Services for the purpose of training officers and other ranks in the up-to-date techniques 
of their own Arm or Service, to qualify them for promotion requirements, and to produce 
trained instructors. In addition, a School of Tactics and Administration which has 
been established at Seymour, Victoria, provides qualifying and instructional courses 
in current tactical and administrative doctrine for members of all Arms and Services. 
Courses at Army Schools are conducted for members of both the Australian Regular 
Army and the Citizen Military Forces. 

The following Army Schools have been established :—School of Tactics and Admini- 
stration; Armoured School; School of Artillery; School of Military Engineering ; 
School of Survey; School of Signals; School of Infantry; Royal Australian Army 
Medical Corps School of Army Health; Royal Australian Army Service Corps School ; 
Royal Australian Army Ordnance Corps School; Royal Australian Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers Training Centre; Transportation Training Centre. 

(xii) Rifle Clubs. The Australian Rifle Club movement, which had its origin in 1888 
. is provided for in the Defence Act and comprises an Australian Council of State Rifle 
Associations (which functions in an advisory capacity to the Minister and in the promotion 
of inter-empire and interstate rifle competitions), State Rifle Associations, District Rifle 
Club Unions and Rifle Clubs. When placed in recess, the efficient strength of the rifle 
club movement was 1,018 clubs and 36,478 members. Approximately 20 per cent. 
of this number served overseas and a further 60 per cent. performed home service duties 
during the recent war. Rifle shooting activities were resumed in 1946 and the strength 
position of the movement as at 30th June, 1952 was 1,098 clubs and 51,622 members. 

(xiii) The Australian Battles Nomenclature Committee. The Minister for the Army 
gave approval on the 25th July, 1947 for the formation of the Australian Battles Nomen- 
clature Committee to tabulate and classify the operations fought in the Pacific Zones 
in the 1939-45 War which involved the Australian Military Forces, to define their 
geographical and chronological limits and to advise the United Kingdom Battles Nomen- 
clature Committee regarding operations in zones other than the Pacific Zone in which the 
Australian Military Forces participated. Sub-committees were later appointed to study 
the various campaigns in order to classify the operations into battles, actions and engage- 
ments. 

3. Strength of Australian Military Forces.—The strength of the Australian Military 
Forces at 31st August, 1952 was as follows :—Australian Regular Army, 20,322; 
Regular Army Special Reserve, 8,747; Citizen Military Forces (including National 
Service Trainees)—effective strength, 50,731 ; Australian Cadet Corps*, 34,873 ; Civilians 
employed by the Department of the Army,* 5,477. 


§ 3. Naval Defence. 


1. State Systems.—Information regarding naval defence systems prior to 1901 will 
be found in Official Year Book No. 2, p. 1084. 

2. The Present System.—{i) General. (a) Royal Australian Navy up to end of 
1939-45 Wer. An outline of the development of Australian Naval policy was given 
in Official Year Book No. 3, p. 1060 and No. 12, p. 1012. Some account of the building 
of the Australian Navy, the proposed and modified cost thereof, the compact with the 
Imperial Government, etc., appears in Official Year Book No. 15, pp. 921 e¢ seg. An 
account of the growth and activities of the Royal Australian Navy during the 1939-45 
War is given in Official Year Book No. 36, pp. 1023 et seq. 

(b) Post-toar Programme. Under the post-war defence policy as extended in July, 
1950, the Commonwealth Government had allocated, at 30th June, 1952, more than 
£147,000,000 for Naval Defence for the period June, 1950 to June, 1953. (See also § 1, 
paras. 4 (i) and (iii) ante). : 


* at 30th June, 1952. 
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The following is a summary of the Naval Programme :— 


(1) Ships in Commission— 


Fleet: It is intended that by the end of the 1950-53 programme, the 
Fleet should consist of :— 

Carrier Force: 2 Light Fleet Carriers, 1 Cruiser, 4 Destroyers. 

Escort Forces: 4 Frigates, 1 ““ Q” Class Destroyer. 

Surveying Duties: 2 Survey ships and their tenders. 

Training Ships: 2 Frigates, 8 Fleet Minesweepers. 

Auxiliary Vessels: 3 Air/Sea Rescue Vessels, 1 Ocean-going Tug, 
1 Ammunition Carrier, 3 Boom Defence Vessels, 2 Patrol 
Veszels, 2 General Purpose Vessels. 


(2) In addition to the ships in Commission, a substantial reserve fleet will be 


maintained in good condition against any future emergency. 


(3) Change in Status—On ist Janvary, 1949 the Royal Australian Navy ceased 


to be a squadron and assumed the status of a fleet, a fleet being an 
organization consisting of various types of ships and naval aircraft, capable 
of undertaking major operations. 


(4) Personnel—The strength of the Royal Australian Navy has been pegged at 


14,550, comprising 1,400 Officers and 13,150 ratings. 


(5) Reserve and National Service Training—Reserve training was resumed as 


from 1st January, 1950, for members of the Royal Australian Naval Reserve. 
Training consists of 45 two-hourly drill attendances at night or on Saturdays 
in naval training establishments in each of the capital cities, plus 13 days’ 
continuous training each year in H.M.A. ships or training establishments, 
including special schools, In addition, payment is made for further 
voluntary home training up to a maximum of 12 days. Selected members 
may undergo special courses up to a limit of six months during the whole 
of their service in the Reserve, whilst up to 12 months’ training or service 
may be performed in H.M.A. ships or establishments with similar quali- 
fications. Engagements are for three years. Rates of pay have been 
aligned (with minor modifications) with those applicable to the Permanent 
Naval Forces. The training for members of the Royal Australian Naval 
Reserve (Sea-going) is normally 28 days every two years whilst the Royal 
Australian Naval Volunteer Reserve are under no training obligations. 

Naval National Service personnel commenced training on 30th July, 
1951. On completion of their 124 days’ initial training in naval establish- 
ments and H.M.A. ships, personne) will be attached to the Naval Reserve 
Training Establishment in their State and will carry out 13 days’ annual 
continuous training for the next four years in a manner similar to the 
members of the Royal Australian Naval Reserve, in order to comply with 
their National Service liability of five years. The present annual intake 
of National Servicemen is 1,000. 

Revised post-war conditions of service in the Royal Australian Fleet 
Reserve were introduced as from 13th December, 1950. This Reserve is 
comprised of two classes, viz. :— 

(a) former ratings who receive full benefits under the Defence Forces 
Benefits Act and are required to serve five years in the Royal 
Australian Fleet Reserve as a consideration for receival of 
these benefits, and (5) former ratings who have previously 
served in the Permanent Naval Forces of the Royal Australian 

z Navy, Royal Navy or a Dominion Navy subject to a minimum 
period of three years’ service and an absence of not more than 
five years. No retainer is payable to members under (a) 
and no training is carried out. Members under (5) receive 
an annual retainer of £24 subject to completing 14 days’ 
annual training. Ratings receive pay applicable to Royal 
- Australian -Navy personnel’ whilst under trainmg: - No 
Royal Australian Fleet Reserve training has been carried 
out since pre-war but will be resumed shortly. 
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6) Naval Aviation—The development of the Royal Australian Naval Air 
Station at Nowra (H.M.A.S. Albaiross) continues along with plans to 
develop a naval aerodrome at Schofields, Sydney. The latter will be 
taken over from the Royal Australian Air Force and commissioned as 
H.M.A.S. Ntrimbi on 1st April, 1953. In September, 1951, H.M.A.S. 
Sydney arrived in Japanese waters, relieving H.M.S. Glory in the Korean 
theatre. H.M.A.S. Sydney returned to Australia in February, 1952. 


(7) Ship Construction and Repair—Provision is made for the maintenance in 
Australia of a nucleus ship construction and repair industry capable of 
rapid expansion in time of war. An average sum of £2,500,000 is provided 
for the completion of the present destroyer programme of six vessels. Two- 
(H.M.A.S. Anzac and H.M.A.S. Tobruk) are in commission and four are 
under construction. A programme of six anti-submarine frigates, the 
conversion of five ‘‘Q” Class destroyers to fast anti-submarine frigates 
and the modernization of H.M.A.S. Hobart and three Tribal Class destroyers, 
have been authorized. Work is in progress on H.M.A.S. Hobart, one 
Tribal and four “ Q ” Class destroyers. 


(8) Shore Establishments—A new hase was established at Manus Jsland 
(Admiralties) on 1st April, 1950, replacing the New Guinea Base at Dreger 
Harbour. This new base is now the head-quarters of the Naval Officer-in- 
Charge, North-East Australian Area, 

(c) The Relation of New Weapons. Careful consideration has been given to the 
implications of new weapons, and the decisions in regard to the Navy are based on the 
broad conclusions of great naval powers that these weapons should be introduced 
by the normal process of evolution, first into existing ships, and later perhaps into an 
entirely new form of fighting ship. The same authoritative opinion is of the view that 
there will be no rapid development which will render vessels such as carriers, cruisers 
and destroyers obsolete within the near future. 


(ii) Naval Board. The Australian Navy is administered by a Board consisting of 
the Minister for the Navy with four Naval Members, including a member for Naval 
Aviation, one Finance Member and the Secretary, Department of the Navy (ex-officio) ; 
the seat of administration is at Melbourne. 

(iii) Naval College. Fifty Cadet Midshipmen (including one from the Royal New 
Zealand Navy) entered the Naval College for training in the year commenced January, 
1952. 

(iv) Training Establishments. Flinders Naval Depot, Victoria remains the principal 
training establishment for ratings in the permanent forces, while several advanced training 
schools are established in Port Jackson, New South Wales. Air training has begun at 
Nowra, New South Wales. 


(v) The Australia Naval Station. Defined limits of the Australian Station will be 
found in Official Year Book No. 37, page 1152. 

(vi) Foreign Service. The R.A.N. is represented in Japan by H.M.A.S. Commonwealth 
base establishment in Kure. During the three years commenced ist July, 1949, 
H.M.A. Ships Sydney, Anzac, Bataan, Tobruk, Warramunga, Shoalhaven, Murchison 
and Condamine have served in the Korean theatre of war. 


(vii) Papua and New Guinea Division of the Royal Australian Navy. A Papua 
and New Guinea Division of the Royal Australian Navy, consisting of native ratings, 
was inaugurated in July, 1951, as a separate part of the Permanent Naval Forces, for 
employment in Papua and New Guinea and waters adjacent thereto. 

(viii) Transfer of H.M.A.Ships to Royal New Zealand Navy. During 1951-52, 
the Australian minesweepers (650 tons displacement),' Echuca, Inverell, Kiama and 
Stawell were presented, as free gifts to the New Zealand Government, as a token of the 
close liaison existing between the Royal Australian Navy and the Royal New Zealand 
Navy. 
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3. Ships of the Royal Australian Navy.—The following ships were in commission or 
in reserve in June, 1952 :— 


SHIPS OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY, JUNE, 1952. 














Vessel. Description. Dae 

In Commission— Tons. 
Sydney a ats os .. | Aircraft Carrier .. 3s 14,000 
Australia .. ue ots .. | Cruiser .. “s oe 10,000 
Anzac oe og oe .. | Destroyer oo = 2,325 
Tobruk te as a on is si $s 2,430 
Bataan ae a ac ne oe an as ee 1,870 
Warramunga ae us we iss ive a ays 1,870 
Shoalhaven... ~ .. oe .. | Frigate .. ea 3,544 
Culgoa ss aa os he oP ae és ne 1,420 
Murchison .. os ss le 56 oo ie he 1,544 
Macquarie .. ae ine a x iv se 2 1,420 
Condamine . ae s 3 8 sie oh 1,420 
Barcoo (Surveying Ship) aie é3 % a as _ 1,544 
Hawkesbury 8 ws 19 es wa Xs 1,420 
Warrego (Surveying Ship) ee = i Ps a nee 1,060 
Latrobe os fe bee .. | Ocean Minesweeper - 650 
Gladstone .. oe MS ee * io es vs 650 
Colac ri oe 3 Pe 83 We 0 5 650 
Cowra i ee ele deg #5 5 ai we - 650 
Wagaa ag ee es a is ss .. ae 650 
Cootamundra Se oS a a 5 ne ie 650 
Mildura... AG or ne a 1" a be 650 
Lachlan (Surveying Ship), frigate, 1,420 

tons, on loan to the New Zealand Navy | .. 

In Reserve— Tons. 
Shropshire .. . si .. | Cruiser .. “s es 9,870 
Quality ae is - .. | Destroyer ~ Ns 1,760 
Barwon... a ws -. | Frigate .. os on 1,420 
Burdekin .. ae se ae i ey a a 1,420 
Diamantina ae St nt Bie - oe a oe 1,420 
Gascoyne .. “o BA ae ‘i a its is 1,420 
Swan ‘is oe Fv we 1,060 
Ararat oe oe ary - | Ocean Minesweeper ae 650 
Bunbury... as on oe an Pa ys as 650 
Bowen we es ar ae 55 55 cs ate 650 
Bundaberg .. a a oe 33 - as i 650 
Benalla wi <s ae . 45 * 2 af 650 
Castlemaine ar wn ce 35 + ae oe 650 
Deloraine .. Sid 3 ae * oe a 650 
Dubbo ene ab a os ~ - es ee 650 
Glenelg dis sie a ar ” ” a ae 650 
Gympie aks a ae at ‘8 s re sz 650 
Horsham .. es is a i rn ws a 650 
Katoomba .. a se Se ss * he ae 650 
Kapunda .. 3s . ms 39 as ae ws 650 
Itthgow ae Sie Se 3 ue fs oN 650 
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| Displace- 








Vessel. Description. ment. 

In Reserve—continued— 

Parkes ve as a3 .. | Ocean Minesweeper ; 650 

Rockhampton oe ae be o ma ats wake 650 

Strahan oe on ss Pe ae * oe oe 650 

Shepparton of ws a8 + $5 és ee 650 

Townsville .. fr or ‘Sie a 4 6 hs 650 

Platypus .. ae oe ..- | Depot Ship ie xe 35455 
Under Dockyard Control— 

. Hobart oe ot se .. | Cruiser... i as 7,100 
Arunta se ne «é .. | Destroyer a weal 1,870 
Quiberon .. es A he 4g z5 bial 1,760 
Quickmatch = ts “ts 3 ee eg a 1,760 
Quadrant .. ed nis 6 us ie vat 1,760 
Queenborough 33. ae ns - an <a 1,760 
Fremantle .. a _ .. | Ocean Minesweeper ii 650 
Junee ve - Se oe 3 - ws | 650 


Miscellaneous vessels in commission and | 
reserve —fifty seven ae ss 2% Pe 





4. Strength of Royal Australian Navy.—The serving strength of the Royal Australian 
Naval Forces, both permanent and reserves, at 30th June, 1952, was 1,086 officers and 
12,677 ratings including 44 native ratings of the Papua and New Guinea Division of the 
Royal Australian Navy. In addition, eight officers and 205 ratings of the Women’s 
Royal Australian Naval Service were serving and 168 Cadet Midshipmen were under- 
going training at the Naval College. Reserve strength (August, 1952) comprised 1,279 
officers and 6,253 ratings. 


§ 4. Air Defence. 


1, General.—A statement respecting the preliminary steps taken in connexion 
with the development of air defence will be found in Official Year Book No. 18, p. 610, 
and one on the expansion and development, and zones and operations of the Royal 
Australian Air Force during the 1939-45 War appears in Official Year Book No. 36, p. 
1027. 


2. Operations in Korea and Malaya.—At the conclusion of the 1939-45 War, the 
R.A.A.F. provided part of the Air Component of the British Commonwealth Occupation 
Forces in Japan. Soon after the 38th parallel was violated by the North Koreans on 
25th June, 1950, No. 77 Squadron in Japan was made available as part of the United 
Nations Forces opposing this aggression. Within one week from the commencement of 
hostilities, No. 77 Squadron R.A.A.F., already operationally trained and equipped, had 
completed its first mission. From that date until June, 1952, the Squadron, operating 
continuously from different bases in Korea, carried out 3,542 missions, comprising 
11,388 individual sorties. 

The Squadron is equipped with Meteor aircraft and is employed, as required, on 
Armed Reconnaissance and Ground Support missions 

Australian assistance has been provided, in the form of two R.A.A.F. Squadrons 
(one transport and one bomber), to the Malayar authorities against Communist bandit 
action. The first Australian aircraft, a Dakota of No. 38 Squadron, left Darwin on 18th 
June, 1950. The Lincolns of No. 1 Squadron arrived in July, 1950, and both Squadrons 
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were soon in action. Up till June, 1952, the transport squadron had flown 13,344 hours 
and the bomber squadron had dropped more than 12,500,000 Ib. of bombs during these 
operations. Working in close co-operation with the ground forces, this bombing is 
mainly on jungle hideouts frequented by the insurgents. Such bombing and strafing 
of bandit hideouts calls for extreme accuracy. 


3. Administration and Organization—The Department of Air is responsible for 
policy for organization and contro] of the Royal Australian Air Force. The Air Board 
is responsible, subject to approved policy, for the control and administration of the 
Royal Australian Air Force, and is constituted as follows :—Chief of the Air Staff, Air 
Member for Personnel, Air Member for Technical Services, Air Member for Supply and 
Equipment, Citizen Air Force Member and the Secretary, Department of Air. 
Head-quarters of the Royal Australian Air Force is located at Melbourne. An 
Overseas Head-quarters is located at London and an Air Attaché at Washington, U.S.A. 
With the exception of certain technical units which form a Maintenance Group, the 
units of the Royal Australian Air Force are organized in five geographical areas throughout 
Australia. 
The geographical areas of command are :— 
Southern Area—Head-quarters Southern Area controls Air Force units in 
Victoria, Tasmania and South Australia, with certain units in New South 
Wales. 

Eastern Area—Head-quarters Eastern Area controls Air Force units in New 
South Wales and Southern Queensland. 

North-Eastern Area—Head-quarters North-Eastern Area controls Air Force 

units in northern Queensland, New Guinea and adjacent islands. 

North-Western Area—Head-quarters North-Western Area controls Air Force 

units in Northern Territory. 

Western Area—Head-quarters Western Area controls Air Force unite in 

Western Australia. 
: The organization of the Royal Australian Air Force includes the following types of 
units :— 

(a) Formations, comprising a head-quarters unit to control the activities of 
a number of units at one location. Each formation has a base squadron 
which provides common services to all units at the location. 

(b) Flying Squadrons. These bomber, fighter, photographic reconnaissance, 
transport, target towing and general reconnaissance squadrons undertake 
the operational and operational training flying commitmerts of the 
RAAF. 

(c) Aircraft Depots. These units specialize in major overhauls, etc., of aircraft, 
and relieve flying unit ground staff of these commitments. 

(d) Stores Depots. Stores and equipment ordered by the R.A.A.F. are delivered 
to these centrally located depots for delivery to units. 

(e) Flying Training, Ground Training, Navigation, Radio and Air Armament 
Training Units specialize in the aircrew and ground staff training required 
by the R.A.A.F. 

(f) Royal Australian Air Force College. This unit is the training college for 
officer cadet entrants to the R.A.A.F. 

(g) Telecommunications Units. These units are responsible for the communi- 
cations services of the R.A.A.F. 

(h) R.A.A.F. Staff College. This College trains specially selected R.A.A.F. 
officers for higher staff and command posts. 


4. Aircraft—Some of the aircraft which are at present being used in the Royal 
Australian Air Force are: Bomber Squadrons—Lincoln and Canberra; Fighter 
Squadrons—Mustang, Vampire and Meteor; Transport Squadrons—Dakota; General 
Reconnaissance Squadrons—Lincoln and Neptune; Tactical Reconnaissance—Mustang 
and Auster; Training—Tiger Moth, Wirraway, Mustang, Dakota, Lincoln and Beau- 
fighter. 
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5- Establishment.—The Royal Australian Air Force establishment, as proposed, 
comprises—(a) a Home Defence Organization, (b) Task Force elements and (c) & 
Training Organization consisting in all of approximately 16,450 personnel. 


6. Strength of Royal Australian Air Force——At 31st August, 1952, the strength 
of the Royal Australian Air Force was as follows:—Permanent Air Force, 16,202 ; 
Citizen Air Force, 2,264; National Service Trainees (in training), 2,946. 


§ 5. War Gratuities. 


1. 1914-18 War.—Reference is made in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see 
No. 15, p. 930) to the bonus payable in accordance with the War Gratuity Acts of 1920 
as & war service gratuity to soldiers and sailors who served in the 1914-18 War. Owing 
to limitations of space this information cannot be repeated, but it may be noted that the 
gratuity was paid in Treasury Bonds, maturing not later than 31st May, 1924, and bearing 
interest at 54 per cent. Jn necessitous cases payment was made in cash when desired 
by the person entitled. The first gratuities were made available about the beginning 
of June, 1920. ‘The total amount paid to 30th June, 1951 was £27,515,036 and bonds 
amounting to £11,780 had not been redeemed at that date. 


2. 1939-45 War.—Briefly, the War Gratuity Act 1945-1947 provided for payment 
to members of the Forces of war gratuity (a) at the rate of £3 15s. per month of oversea 
service, subject to a qualifying period of 90 days continuous or.180 days in the aggregate 
in twelve months, and of certain subsequent periods in Australia, and (b) at the rate of 
158. per month of Australian service after 6th December, 1941, subject to a qualifying 
period of six months’ service, other than that for which payment at the oversea rate is 
made. AJ! members who performed oversea qualifying service were paid a minimum of 
twelve months’ gratuity at the oversea rate, irrespective of whether the full twelve 
months period had been completed or not. 


Tn cases of death due to war service either overseas or in Australia, where members 
of the family were totally dependent on the deceased member, a minimum payment 
equivalent to three years’ gratuity calculated at the oversea gratuity rate could be made. 
In respect of all other cases of death, overseas and in Australia, due to war service, 
gratuity at the rate accruing to the member at the date of notification of his death was 
continued for a further seven months. 


The period of entitlement to gratuity terminated at the date of discharge or on 30th 
June, 1947, whichever was the earlier. The bulk of the payments were made on 3rd 
March, 1951, but in certain circumstances payments were made at earlier dates. Com- 
pound interest was allowed at the rate of 3.25 per cent. per annum on the yearly credit 
balances. For greater detail on the provisions of the Act see Official Year Book No. 


36, pp. 1073-4. 


A Registrar of War Gratuities controls the register in which are kept the accounts 
of all persons entitled to war gratuity. Provision was made for financing the Act by 
appropriation from Consolidated Revenue Fund and by borrowing. The War Gratuity 
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Appropriation Act 1948 created a trust account for the payment of gratuities. Particulars 
of the operations of this fund during the vears 1948-49 to 1950-51 were as follows :— 


WAR (939-45) GRATUITY TRUST FUND. 








( £7000.) 
f ; 
Particulars. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 
| . 
Balance brought forward vs ee OR ag oe | 30,051 36,751 
Receipts she de ua rar 33,249 9,943 30,630 
Expenditure ae ee iol 3,198 35243 61,447 
36,751 5:934 


Balance carried forward +5 oe Ss | 30,051 





§ 6. The Department of Defence Production, 


1. General.—The Department of Defence Production was created on 11th May, 1951, 
when many of the establishments previously administered hy the Department of Supply 
were transferred to the control of the new Department. The basic principle in the re- 
adjustment was that the Commonwealth Government Factories (including munitions and 
aircraft establishments, but excluding the Commonwealth Clothing Factory) with the 
Defence Production Planning Branch, were taken over by the new Departmert. 
References to previous operations of the various sections and establishments are given 
in Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 1,200-9, 


z. Functions of the Department and Acts Administered.—The functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production, as defined in the administrative arrangements approved 
by the Governor-General, are :— 


(i) The manufacture, acquisition, provision and supply of munitions for the 
defence forces, that is to say, armaments, aircraft, arms, ammunition, 
weapons, machine tools, war chemicals, radar (and such other items as 
may be mutually agreed with the Department of Supply as falling within 
the definition of munitions), including the materials and plant necessary 
for the production of those things and all matters incidental thereto, 
including :— 

The receipt from the Service Departments, and other authorities 
or Departments, of orders and forecasts of requirements of 
munitions; appropriate liaison with the Higher Defence 
Machinery Service Departments and the Department of Supply 
to deal with Service munitions programmes; operation and 
management of factories, workshops, and undertakings con- 
cerned in the production of munitions; arrangements and 
all action necessary to secure the manufacture, processing 
and delivery of munitions; investigations and development 
of Australian sources of munitions production, including the 
establishment of annexes or special capacity in industry 
for that purpose; acquisition by the Commonwealth and the 
establishment of factories and workshops for the purpose of 
producing munitions; provision and maintenance of stocks 
of materials and goods for the purpose of producing munitions. 


(ii) The employment and training of technicians, workmen and others for the 
purpose of producing munitions. 
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(iii) The formation of Industry Advisory Committees to advise the Minister 
of Defence Production regarding :— 

The allocation to industry of production programmes of munitions ; 
the establishing of additional munitions production facilities, 
including annexes and undertakings; the obtaining of appro- 
priate details of Australian industrial capacity required by 
the Department of Defence Production in allocating munitions 
production to industry; any other matters associated with 
munitions production as specified by the Minister; the pro- 
vision and control of stores, magazine and similar undertakings 
required in connexion with production of munitions and for 
other purposes as required; arrangements for ascertaining 
costs and the control and limitation of profits in connexion 
with the production of munitions; the development of in- 
ventions originating in Government factories in the interests 
of defence production. 

The Act administered by the Department is the Supply and Development Act 
1939-1948. 


3. Defence Production Planning —A Defence Supply Planning Branch was estab- 
lished in July, 1950, within the (then) Department of Supply to co-ordinate the planning 
of expansion of production capacity in the Government-owned factories and in industry. 
When the Department of Defence Production was created, the Branch was transferred 
to that Department as the Defence Production Planning Branch. 

Broadly, the functions of the Branch are :—{i) to arrange production of require- 
ments for the Defence Services on mobilization ; (ii) to plan the expansion of production 
capacity to meet such requirements in war. 

The following production and related sections exist within the Branch :—(a) Ammu- 
nition; (0) Radar and Telecommunications ; (c) Materials; (d) Chemicals and Chemical 
Engineering ; (e) Weapons and their Equipment including equipment involving optics ; 
(f) Engineer Stores including Mobile Equipment and Small Craft; (g) Production 
Plant and Equipment; (h) Instruments; (i) Electrical, The production sections 
have a particular reference to the manufacture of defence stores and components by 
industry. 

The Defence Production Planning Branch is the executive instrument of a Committee 
of the same name. The three Defence Services, the Departments of Defence, Defence 
Production, Supply and National Development are represented on the Committee. 
This enables a close liaison to be maintained with the Departments concerned directly 
and indirectly with defence in the formation of defence production planning policy. 


4. Munitions Factories —Muritions factories now in operation are :—Ammunition— 
Footscray, Victoria; Explosives—Maribyrnong, Victoria, Mulwala and St. Mary’s, 
New South Wales ; Ordnance—Maribyrnong, Bendigo, Echuca, Port Melbourne Marine 
Engine Works, al} located in Victoria; Small Arms—Lithgow, New South Wales. 


5. Aircraft Production. (i) General. All matters relating to the production in 
Australia of military types of aircraft and aero engines and of other aircraft components 
required by the Royal Australian Air Force and the Royal Australian Navy are adminis- 
tered by the Division of Aircraft Production of the Department of Defence Production. 
Aircraft repair and overhaul activities carried out for those Services in civilian establish- 
ments, as distinct from Service workshops, are also the function of the Division, together 
with the responsibility of supplying aircraft spare parts and airborne equipment generally, 

(ii) Aireraft, Engine and Other Production. As at ist July, 1952, the approved 
production programme for the major aircraft manufacturing organizations in Australia 
comprised Canberra jet-engined light bombers, Lincoln heavy bombers and small radio- 
controlled jet-propelled target aircraft at the Government Aircraft Factories, Vampire 
jet fighters and Drover feeder-line transport aircraft at De Havilland Aircraft Pty. Ltd. 
and Sabre jet-engined fighters and Rolls Royce Nene and Avon turbo-jet engines at 
Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation Pty. Ltd. 
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Associated concurrent activities include the production of retractable under- 
carriages at the Aircraft Engine Factory, propellers for Lincoln aircraft at the Propeller 
annexe and of heavy forgings in light alloy metals at the Heavy Forge annexe. 

(iii) Destgn and Development Projects. Concurrently with the aircraft and aero 
engine manufacturing programmes, projects involving original design studies in the air- 
craft and aero engine fields were advanced at the Government Aircraft Factories and 
at the works of Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation Pty. Ltd. during the year. 

At the former, the radio-controlled target aircraft project, covering both piloted 
and unmanned versions of the aircraft, had been developed to the stage where arrange- 
ments were being made for production of the aircraft in quantity while developmental 
activity was continuing regarding certain features of the design. Further work was 
done during the year, also on the development of a rotary valve engine. 

Work continued during portion of the year on the design and development by 
Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation Pty. Ltd. of a twin-engined all-weather jet fighter 
aircraft but this had to be suspended because of the demands made on the Company’s 
staff for the engineering of the modifications to be incorporated in the Australian version 
of the North American Sabre aircraft, including the installation of the Rolls Royce 
Avon engine as a replacement for the lower-powered engine in the American Sabre. 

Developmental work continued on the light radial type aero engine designed by 
Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation Pty. Ltd. for use as the power unit for a trainer air- 
craft and, at 1st July, 1952, the two prototype engines were under test. 

(iv) New Atreraft Projects—Approval was given by the Government during 1951- 
52 for the production by De Havilland Aircraft Pty. Ltd. of a trainer version of the 
Vampire jet-propelled fighter and by Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation Pty. Ltd. of an 
elementary trainer aircraft of the Company’s own design. Both projects were being 
pushed ahead rapidly. | 

(v) Repair and Overhaul. The broad policy was continued by the R.A.A.F. of 
returning to the factories in which they were produced all Australian-made aircraft and 
aero engines requiring major overhaul and the incorporation of modifications. Repair 
and overhaul of R.A.A.F. aircraft of other types and of carrier-based aircraft operated 
by the R.A.N. were undertaken by civilian personnel in the aircraft factories or in the 
works of contractors specially equipped to handle this type of work. . 

This policy, together with the production of maintenance spare parts, assisted the 
factory managements to retain a reasonably balanced nucleus of experienced aircraft 
tradesmen by supplementing the limited programmes of new aircraft and engine manu- 
facture with repair and overhaul projects. 

Lincoln aircraft were being repaired and modified at the Government Aircraft 
Factories throughout the year. Mustang and Wirraway aircraft and single and twin-row 
Wasp radial engines and Rolls Royce Nene turbo-jet engines were overhauled by 
Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation Pty. Lid. in Melbourne, while Rolls Royce Merlin 
and Griffon engines and Bristol Centaurus engines from R.A.A.F. and naval aircraft 
were overhauled by the Company at the Aircraft Engine Factory in Sydney. 

De Havilland Aircraft Pty. Ltd. repaired and overhauled Vampire, Mustang and 
Tiger Moth aircraft and Gipsy Major engines. At the Aircraft Maintenance work- 
shops at Parafield, South Australia, Dakota transports and Wirraway trainer aircraft 
were bsing repaired and overhauled during the year. 

(vi) Naval Aircraft. The repair and overhaul of carrier-based Fairey ‘‘ Firefly ” 
and Hawker “Sea Fury” aircraft operated by the R.A.N. continued to be handled bv 
the Fairey Aviation Company of Australia Ltd., in Sydney. 


6. Liquidations.—Over-all realizations on surplus property for the five years ended 
30th June, 1951, totalled £20,785,022. For 1949-50 the total was £615,340 and for 
1950-51, £299,786. 


7. Finance and Accounts.—{i) General. The expenditure on munitions, munitions 
factories, aircraft production, etc., during the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 is shown in 
the tables which follow. The first table shows the total expenditure while the second 
shows details of expenditure under the various trust funds. 
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(ii) Total Expenditure. The table following shows the total expenditure incurred 
on account of the departments concerned during the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 inclusive. 


MUNITIONS, ETC. : TOTAL EXPENDITURE. 








_ ( £000,) 
Particulars. + 1946-47.(a) ls 1947-48. $09 1948-49.(e) | 1949~50.(b) '1950-51.(d) 
<a [Uc ' tac apie ipa iae 
Parliamentary Appropriations... - 7,120 7,890 10,031 14,279 Ite €)72,264 
Trust Fund Accounts .. 3 20,266 | 19,132 17,159 ' 14,567 1 30,314 
Other “i A brs 4,549 | gto 897 Cr. 1,001 | 70 
‘ i 
(a) Department of Munitions. (b) Former Departments of Munitions and Aircraft Production. 
(c) Former Departments of Munitions, Aircraft Production and Supply and Shipping. (d) Includes 
Departments of Defence Production and Supply. (e) Includes amount appropriated for Strategic 


Stores and Equipment Reserve Trust Account. 


(iii) rust Fund Expenditure. The table hereunder shows the comparison between 
expenditure from the various Trust Accounts during the years 1946~47 to 1950-51. 


MUNITIONS, ETC. : TRUST FUND EXPENDITURE. 




















( £7000.) 
fl | | | | : 
Fund. 1946-47. 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51.(a) 
Government Munitions Factories ! ' 
and Establishments a 9.431 8,709 ,  TL311 | 7,019 10,148 
Manufacture of Munitions a 8.730 + 5,396 | 1,581 ! 2,965 4,711 
Machine Tools 308 . 181 | 16 | 5 i 
Materials... 1,737 qt! 355 | 455 163 
Aluminiuni Production a 60 49 | 152 \ ue 573 
Beaufort Homes ne Ne (A) 300 | es 
Aircraft ea $4 2 t (db) 4,086 ! 3s 862 : a: 688 5,621 
Minerals Production .. ‘ (6) (ec) i St 79 60 
Strategic Stores and Equipment , | : 
Reserve d ; ‘ 1 9,038 
t 
i 
Total aa +. + 20,206) 19,132) 17,159 14,567 30,314 
‘ ! \ 
(a) Inelndes Departments of Defence Production and Supply. (b) Department of Aircraft Pro- 
duction. (c) Department of Supply and Shipping. 


§ 7. The Department of Supply. 


1. General.—The Department of Supply was formed on 17th March, 1950, when the 
operations of the Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics were transferred 
from the Department of Supply and Development to the Department of National Develop- 
ment, which was created on the same day. On the 11th May, 1951, a large part of the 
functions of the Department of Supply was transferred to the Department of Defence 
Production. References to the operations of the Department of Supply and Development 
are contained in Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 1200~10. 


2. Functions of the Department and Acts administered—The functions of the 
Department and Acts administered by it before the 11th May, 1951, were given 
in Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 1200-10. Since that date its functions 
include (a) the manufacture, acquisition, provision and supply of services and goods other 
than ‘‘ munitions ” (that is to say foodstuffs, textiles, clothing, hardware, boots and other 
like supplies) required by Service and other authorities; (b) research and scientific 
development in relation to war matériel. including the operation of the Long Range. 
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Weapons and other defence science establishments; (c) design and associated technical 
development and inspection of war matériel; (d) planning for and procurement of 
strategic materials; (e) planning and establishment of manufacturing facilities for 
production of goods other than munitions ; (f) formation of industry advisory committees 
in respect of production and procurement matters ; (g) arranging contracts for supply of 
goods and performance of services; (h) acquisition, maintenance and disposal of stocks ; 
(i) sale or disposal of surplus or unserviceable property (except buildings or land); 
(j) production of ingot aluminium by the Australian Aluminium Production Commission ; 
(k) provision of Commonwealth transport facilities; (1) control of atomic energy 
materials; (m) security service for Supply and Defence Production Departments ; 
(n) arrangements for ascertaining costs and control and limitation of profits on production 
contracts; (o) co-ordinating estimates, allocation and committment of resources for 
Defence Supply needs (including munitions) and liaison with the National Security 
Resources Board ; (p) provision and control of stores required for or in connexion with 
matters administered by the Department of Supply; general storage for other De- 
partments as required and to the extent facilities are available. 

Acts administered by the Department are the Aluminium Industry Act 1944; 
Atomic Energy (Control of Materials) Act 1946-1952; Supply and Development Act 


1939-1948. 


3. Research and Development Branch.—{i) General. Functions and details of the 
organization of the Research and Development Branch are contained in Official Year 
Book No. 38, pp. 1203-6. 


(ii) Long Range Weapons Establishment, South Australia. At Salisbury, steady 
progress is being maintained in recruitment of scientific and technical staff. Modifications 
to existing buildings have progressed and construction is proceeding on the Salisbury 
airfield. At Woomera, the provision of houses is nearing completion, and technical 
facilities are well advanced. Trials are proceeding in accordance with the programme 
agreed with the United Kingdom. 


(iii) Defence Research Laboratories and Aeronautical Research Laboratories. There has 
been very little departure from the programme as set out, but there has becn a greater 
concentration on work of a defence nature. A number of new research projects are 
being undertaken. 


(iv) New Establishments. Recruitment for new laboratories, namely (a) the Elec- 
tronics Research Laboratory, (b) the Propulsion Research Laboratory, and (c) the 
High Speed Aerodynamics Research Laboratory, is proceeding within the limits laid 
down by Cabinet, and in accordance with funds provided for the year 1952-53. Progress 
has also been made in connexion with Australian initiated and designed prototypes. 


4. Army Branch.—The functions of the Army Branch are design and development, 
and inspection and proof. These functions were transferred to the Department of Supply 
from the Department of the Army in February, 1950. Since the transfer, Army Branch 
has been re-organizing to cater for the expansion of the Defence Programme and to 
supply the technical services required to allow the Army to be equipped with the latest 
designs of stores and equipment. Consequently the recruiting of personnel and the 
provision of plant, equipment, and buildings for the Technical Services Establishment 
of Army Branch has been the main initial objective. 

Although deficient in resources, the output of design and development work has been 
noticeably increased by the introduction of improved methods of management. The 
following are examples of work undertaken during this period :—Preparations for tropic 
testing the Centurion Tank on behalf of the Ministry of Supply in the United Kingdom ; 
design modifications to a large quantity of telecommunications equipment in aid of the 
Army’s repair programme; investigatory work in conjunction with industry to enable 
the maximum use to be made in war of commercial type vehicles ; and the use of industry 
to design important telecommunications equipment. 

During the year the Army Branch has provided technical data and information 
regarding the Army’s requirements for equipment. 
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Inspection and proof activities have increased owing to large Army orders for 
equipment. Orders for stores to the approximate value of £2,250,000 were received for the 
attention of the Inspection Service during September, 1951. This increase in activities has 
made it necessary to increase the examination staff from 400 to 462 during the year. An 
expansion of the Inspection Service will be necessary to cope with the increasing flow 
of production orders resulting from the expanded Defence Programme. 


5. Directorate of Contracts.—{i) General. The Directorate of Contracts and _ its 
State Organization under the Supply and Development Act 1939-1948 and Regulations is 
the authority responsible for purchasing supplies or arranging services for the Military, 
Naval and Air Forces of the Commonwealth. Under this Act and Regulations it is also 
charged with the responsibility of arranging for the sale or disposal on behalf of the 
Department of Supply, Defence Production, Navy, Army and Air of all surplus or un- 
serviceable war material, goods and services approved for disposal. 


(ii) Disposals. The Directorate continues, broadly, the policy developed by the 
Commonwealth Disposals Commission, which was designed mainly to ensure an orderly 
disposal of surplus goods at fair market prices. 


(iii) Purchases. The Directorate purchases supplies and foodstuffs for the Naval, 
Military and Air Forces as far as possible by public tender, as pieced by Treasury 
Regulations. 

(iv) Administrative Organization. Tho Directorate is situated in Melbourne, and 
the approving authority for the arranging of contracts is the Contract Board, comprising 
representatives of the Department of Supply, the Department of Defence Production, 
the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Army and the Department of Air. 
The Directorate is represented in States other than Victoria by a district organization 
which also operates in conjunction with a District Contract Board as the approving 
authority. The table following shows, in respect of the Contract Organization, the 
purchases and the realizations from disposals for the years 1949-50 and 1950-51. 


CONTRACTS ORGANIZATION : PURCHASES AND REALIZATIONS FROM 











DISPOSALS. 
Seen Ie a op eae 
2 Realizations fi 
Purchases. Disposals. 
State. = 
1949-50. 1950-51. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 

(rere, | erent 
Contract Board, Victoria .. .. [12,207,620 |40,514,989 | 1,805,172 | 1,106,299 

District Contract Board— H 
New South Wales te -+ | 4,000,544 | 5,546,928 572,794 467,496 
Queensland as Pea oe 339,148 751,013 228,688 169,118 
South Australia ies és 704,107 | 1,303,990 205,989 99,082 
Western Australia me 6 637,735 671,855 125,815 81,695 
Tasmania og a <5 60,911 86,473 20,359 23,262 
Total Se «+ 117,950,065 '48,875,848 | 2,958,817 | 1,946,952 





6. Tinplate—Throughout the 1939-45 War assured supplies of tinplate were 
essential to the packaging of foods for Australian and Allicd troops. With this 
objective the Commonwealth Government established a Commonwealth Tinplate Board, 
comprising representatives of the industrial and departmental interests concerned in the 
availability of adequate supplies, not only for the canning of foodstuffs, but also for more 
direct war purposes. This Board was replaced on 31st December, 1946 by the Common- 
wealth Tinplate Advisory Committee and at the same time a Controller of Tinplate was, 
appointed. 
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Over the ten years ended 30th June, 1951 Australian consumption of tinplate 
averaged 110,000 tons per annum. Upwards of 85 per cent. is used for the canning of 
foodstuffs. Most canning factories run at peak capacity in the fruit-picking season, and 
keep their key personnel in employment during other months of the year in handling 
such packs as jam from fruit pulp, soup, vegetables, meat and spaghetti. 


Australia’s tinplate supplies are drawn from the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. Recently small tonnages have been ordered from Japan, but during 
1949 plans for the establishment of a tinplate mill at Port Kembla were further advanced. 
Tinplate is rolled to rigid specifications many months in advance of its permanent use in 
the form of cans. 


Control over the use of tinplate in Australia was abolished on 12th October, 1949, 
but the services of the Committee are being retained by the Commonwealth for advice 
in the matter of oversea supplies and distribution in Australia. 


7. Stores and Transport Branch.—This Branch now functions as the central authority 
which is responsible for providing all storage and transport facilities necessary to meet 
the official requirements of Commonwealth Departments and authorities. It has branches 
in all States and agents in Canberra and Townsville, Queensland. 


At the 30th June, 1951, it had under its control land, buildings, plant and machinery 
valued at over £5,000,000, and 4,000,000 square fect of storage space, of which 3,600,000 
was Government-owned and the balance held under tenancy. 


8. Australian Aluminium Production Commission.—Basic plans for the manufacture 
of aluminium ingot in Australia were approved by the Commonwealth Government in 
April, 1941 as a defence measure designed to make this country independent of oversea 
supplies. In April, 1944 an agreement was made between the Commonwealth and 
Tasmanian Governments for the establishment of the industry in Tasmania. The 
Australian Aluminium Production Commission, consisting of two representatives and two 
deputies acting for the Commonwealth and an equal number of representatives and 
deputics for Tasmania, was constituted on ist May, 1945. By legislation passed in 
1952, the original fund of £3,0c0,000 to finance the undertaking was increased to 
£7,250,000, of which the Commonwealth Government will contribute £5,750,000 and 
the Tasmanian Government £1,500,000. 


Workable deposits of bauxite (aluminium ore) have been proved in New South 
Wales, Victoria and Tasmania, tho largest deposits being located in the Inverell district 
of northern New South Wales, where reserves exceeding 8 million tons have been brought 
under Commission control. Reported extensive deposits in the Wessel Islands, off the 
coast of Arnhem Land, are being investigated. A combined alumina and reduction 
plant is being erected at Bell Bay, northern Tasmania, to which power will be trans- 
mitted from a generating station at Trevallyn, near Launceston. Large quantities 
of plant and equipment have been purchased, and considerable progress in construction 
work has been made with the object of completing the project in 1953. The works will 
have an output of 13,000 tons of ingot annually. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
REPATRIATION. 
§ 1. General. 


An outline of the activities leading up to the formation of the Commonwealth 
Repatriation Commission was given in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 931. Some account 
was given also in the Official Year Book referred to, and in subsequent issues, of the 
policy and general activities of the Department, while detailed information was 
incorporated in regard to such matters as sustenance rates and pensions to soldiers 
and dependants. (See Official Year Book No. 17, pp. 598-601.) In 1943 the Australian 
Soldiers’ Repatriation Act was amended by the incorporation of the recommendations 
of the Parliamentary Committee appointed to inquire into pensions and repatriation 
benefits. A general increase was made of approximately 20 per cent. in the rates of 
war pensions and increases were also made in other repatriation benefits. 


Under Act No. 34 of 1950, the rates of pension and medical sustenance were increased, 
and the pensions and benefits under the Act were extended to those members of the 
Forces (and their dependants) engaged in operations in Korea and Malaya. Provision 
was also made for payment to a war widow, on re-marriage, of a gratuity equal to one 
year’s war pension. 

In addition, an important amendment was a change in the basis of war pensioning. 
Previously, the basis was the daily rate of service pay, but under the amending legislation 
the rank, not the pay, of the service man or woman became the basis. 


This change was brought about as the result of the increased rates of pay of members 
of the Forces under the new pay code from rst July, 1947, and the further increases since 
then. The constantly rising figure made it evident that the basis of pensioning on the 
daily rate of pay would be unworkable; for example, the rates of pay of more or less senior 
officers of the 1914-18 War and of the 1939-45 War, discharged before ist July, 1947, 
were less than the new rates of pay for present day lower ranks, with a consequent disparity 
in the rates of pension. 


To avoid this disparity, the daily rate of pay basis—which had been in operation 
since the original war pension legislation of 1914—was abandoned in favour of the basis 
of pensioning according to the rank of the member, the basis adopted by other countries. 


Under the Statute Law Revision Act of 1950 the title “‘ Australian Soldiers’ Repat- 
riation Act 1920~1950 ” was amended to “‘ Repatriation Act 1920-1950’. 


The main activities of the Repatriation Commission at 30th June, 1951 were 
confined to the grant, review and assessment of war and service pensions, the provision 
of medical treatment, payment of re-employment allowances, vocational training of the: 
more seriously disabled members, the renewal and repair of artificial replacements and 
surgical appliances, the grant and review of sustenance and living allowances and the 
administration of the Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme. 
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§ 2. War Pensions.* 


3. General.—Provision for the payment of war pensions to soldiers and their 
dependants was made by the Commonwealth Parliament in the War Pensions Act 1914, 
which came into operation on 21st December, 1914. This Act was repealed in 1920 by 
the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act. Owing to limitations of space, only some of the 
main features relating to war pensions under the Repatriation Act 1920-1951 are shown 
in the following paragraphs :-— 


(i) Eligibility for Pension. There has been a considerable widening of the provision 
in this respect, to the benefit, mainly, of members of the Citizen Military Forces who 
have not served outside Australia. These provisions are summarized as follows :— 


(a) A member of the Forces who served (1) outside Australia, (2) in the 
Territories of Australia, such as Papua and New Guinea, or (3) within 
Australia in circumstances which can be regarded as actual combat against 
the enomy, is covered for war pension purposes in respect of incapacity 
or death which may result from any occurrence happening during the 
whole period of service. 


(6) In other cases where a member served only in Australia, incapacity or death 
to be pensionable must have been attributable to service. 


(c) There is a third ground applicable to all in (a) and (5) who have had at least 
six months’ camp service. This provides that, where a condition pre- 
existed enlistment, a pension may accrue if it is considered that such 
condition was aggravated by service. 


(ii) Pensions for Incapacity. Under the amending legislation of 1950 the general 
rate of pension for a totally incapacitated member of the Forces, ranges, according to 
members’ rank, from £7 to £8 16s. per fortnight. From 2nd November, 1950, the wife 
of such a member receives a pension of £3 1s., and each child under 16 years of age £1 38. 
per fortnight. 


If the degree of incapacity is less than 100 per cent. the rates of pension are pro- 
portionately lower. 


(iii) Supplementation of Pension. Where a member in receipt of a pension at the 
maximum rate is, because of his war disability, temporarily (for at least three months) 
precluded from earning, an additional pension may be granted that would bring the total 
pension to a member up to £17 Ios. per fortnight. 


(iv) Women’s Nursing and Auxiliary Services. Members of Women’s Services are 
entitled to pensions and other benefits as prescribed in the Act on the same basis as male 
members of the Forces. 


(v) Tuberculosis. In the case of a member of the Forces who served in a theatre of 
war, and, at any time after discharge became or becomes incapacitated, or died or dies, 
from pulmonary tuberculosis, war pension is payable, and medical treatment is provided 
on application as if the incapacity or death resulted from an occurrence on service. 
(See also § 3. Service Pensions.) 


(vi) Special Rates. Those who have been totally blinded as the result of war service 

and those who are permanently totally incapacitated receive, as from 25th October, 1951, 
special pensions of £17 Ios. per fortnight. In addition to the special pension, an 

* attendant’s allowance of £3 per fortnight may be granted to the war-blinded and to certain 





* For rates operating since October, 1952, see Appendix to this volume. 
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others who are deemed to be in need of an attendant. A war-blinded member who is 
also affected with total loss of speech or total deafness is entitled from 2nd November, 
1950 to an attendant’s allowance of £6 per fortnight in lieu of that referred to above. 
The wife and any children under 16 years of age receive the same rates as shown in 
sub-par. (ii). 


(vii) Specified Disabilities. Where the disability is amputation of a limb or limbs 
or total! loss of vision in one eye, amounts ranging from 15s. to £7 per fortnight are payable 
as from 2nd November, 1950, in addition to the statutory rate of pension. Jn addition, 
’ allowances of cither £3 or £6 per fortnight are payable in certain double amputation cases. 


(viii) Time Limit for Wives and Children Removed. Prior to the 1950 amending 
Act, wives who were married and children who were born after 1st July, 1938 were 
ineligible to receive a war pension. This time limit was removed as from 2nd November, 
1950. 


(ix) Rates of Pensions for Death. (a) Widows. As already stated, rates of pension 
were previously based on the daily rate of pay of the member. From 2nd November, 
1950, the rate ranges from £7 to £8 16s. according to the rank of the member. In addition 
to the pension, the widow received an allowance of £1 per fortnight if she had dependent 
children or if she was over 50 years of age; as from 25th October, 1951, this allowance 
was increased to £3-4s. per fortnight, and eligibility extended to include a widow who, 
although under 50 years of age, is permanently unemployable. 


(b) Children. From znd November, 1950, the rate of pension for the eldest child 
(under 16 years of age) was increased to £2 4s. per fortnight, and that of each younger 
child to £1 11s. In addition to the pension, an amount of 12s. per fortnight may be paid 
in certain circumstances. Where both parents are dead each child is pensioned at the 
rate of £4 per fortnight. 


(x) Widowed Mother on Death of Member. From 2nd November, 1950, a pension 
ranging from £4 ros. to £8 6s. per fortnight, according to the rank of the member, may 
be granted to a widowed mother of a deceased unmarried son, provided widowhood 
occurred either prior to or within three years after the death of the member. The pension 
may be supplemented by payment of an additional amount constituting the difference 
between the statutory pension and £8 per fortnight or part thereof, according to the 
extent of other income of the pensioner. The value of property possessed by the widowed 
mother does not affect the issue. 


2. Appeal Tribunals.—The principal Act was amended as from ist June, 1929 
to create tribunals to hear appeals in regard to war pensions. The War Pensions 
Entitlement Appeal Tribunal is empowered to hear and decide any appeal by or on 
behalf of ex-members of the Forces or their dependants against a decision of the 
Repatriation Commission that an incapacity or the death of an ex-member did not 
arise out of war service. Assessment Appeal Tribunals were created to hear and decide 
any appeal against a current assessment or a “ Nil” assessment of war pension made 
by the Repatriation Commission in respect of an incapacity of an ex-member of the 
Forces which had been accepted as arising out of war service. Provision was made by 
subsequent legislation to enable the Tribunals to hear appeals by certain members for 
service pensions. 


3. Summary of War Pensions, 1950-51.—At 30th June, 1951 the number of war 
pensions for the 1914-18 War was 148,516 and for the 1939-45 War 354,111, and the 
amounts paid £12,997,634 and £13,192,829, respectively. The outstanding features for 
1950-51 for each war were as follows. 
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WAR PENSIONS : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1950-51. 





Particulars. 


New claims granted 

Restorations. 

Claims rejected (gross) 

Pensions reviewed : 

Pensions cancelled or discontinued 

Deaths of pensioners .. 

Number of pensions in force at “30th June, 1951 
Annual pension liability at 30th June, 1951 £ 
Amount paid in pensions during the year 1950-51 £ 














~18 : 
“Wer, Mag’? | Both Wars 
8,567 -39,866; 48,433 
627, 1,215 1,842 
1,480 8,387 9,867 
18,519' 75,550) 94,069 
3,168: 10,515 13,683 
3,782} 1,439 5,221 
148,516 354,111 502,627 
13,271,144] 14,483,436) 27,754,580 
12,997,634] 13,192,829,a26,191,718 





(a) Includes £1,255 in respect of the Korean and Malayan operations. 


4. Classes of War Pensions, 1950-51.—At 30th June, 1951 special rate pensions of 
£14 per fortnight were being paid to the following classes of members of the Forces :— 


WAR PENSIONS: MEMBERS ON SPECIAL RATES, 30th JUNE, 1951. 





| 





Class. Wik Wee | Both Wars. 

28 OED, | 
Blinded members Ke fe set 192 | 172 364 
Tubercular members .. tied 889 | 1,290 2,179 
Totally and permanently y incapacitated mombers ft 6,857 1 1,857 8,714 


The following is an analysis of the total number of new claims granted during 








1950-51 :— 
WAR PENSIONS: NEW CLAIMS GRANTED, 1950-51. 

{ 
Class. se | 7930745 | Both Ware. 

t 
Members | 1,001 8,883 9,884 
Wives of members (or husbands ‘of members) : 35258 93652 12,910 
Children... a ae és - 3,962 20,760 24,722 
Other dependants 346 [1 571 917 
Total 8,567 | 39,866 48,433 





In the following table the number receiving pensions at 30th June, 1951 is shown 


for each war for each class of pensioner :— 


WAR PENSIONS IN FORCE, 30th JUNE, 1951. 





Number of Pensioners. 














Class. 
1914-18 1939-45 
War. War, 
Orphan children a a ve ar 1,207 11,328 
War widows as x a aa 55,670 8,839 
Members 64,889 115,942 
Children 9,002 123,501 
Wives (or husbands) . 53.115 87,619 
Parents 7 2 he - aa 4,332 6,681 
Brothers and sisters .. oo ar wie 15 132 
Others — 186 69 
Total (148,516 354,111 


} 





Both Wars. 


12,535 
24,509 
180,831 
132,503 
140,734 
11,013 
247 
255 





502,627 
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5. Number of War Pensioners and Expenditure, 1950-51.—The following table shows 
the number of pensions in force for each war at 30th June, 1951, and the places where 


payments were made during 1950-51 :— 


WAR PENSIONS : NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AND EXPENDITURE, 1950-51. 





\ 





War Pensions in Force. 

























































T j- Expenditure, 
Where Paid. “fated zepeuaan Dependants (£.) e 
Members taten of Deceased Total. 
oie (| (Merabers,, | eee 
1914-18 War. 
1 
New South Wales 21,694 20,726 7,063 49,483 | 4,641,168 
Victoria. . : 21,576 20,389 6,541 48,506 | 4,004,016 
Queensland 23 p 71395 7,005 1,871 16,261 | 1,368,969 
South Australia .. | 4369 45371 1,685 10,425 978,795 
Western Australia 5,551 5732 1,602 | 12,885 993,515 
Tasmania — 2,861 3,180 852 | 6,893 673,413 
Total, Australia 63,436 61,403 19,614 144,453 | 12,659,876 
London Office... 1,203 1,342 999 39544 315,592 
Other Oversea Countries 250 173 96 519 22,166 
Total 64,889 62,918 20,709 148,516 | 12,997,634 
1939-45 Wak. 

Now South Wales 44,520 77,161 131,730 | 4,805,028 
Victoria. . : 27,539 48,665 83,393 | 3,299,140 
Queensland ae 14,534 27,750 45,612 | 1,647,149 
South Australia .. 12,511 24,829 39,522 | 1,473,397 
Western Australia 12,114 23,540 38,142 | 1,278,860 
Tasmania . 45374 9,316 14,514 624,077 
Total, Australia 115,592 211,261 352,913 | 13,127,651 
London Office ‘ ar 220 309 857 51,494 
Other Oversea Countries .. 130 165 341 13,684 
Total 115,942 | 211,735 354,111 | 13,192,829 
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6. Summary of War Pensions, 1930-31, 1938-39-and 1941-42 to 1950-51.— 
(i) Australia. The following table shows, for each war, the numbers of pensions granted, 
claims rejected, pensions in force, and the amount paid in pensions in each of the years 
ended 30th June, 1943 to 1951, and the total war pensions for each of the years ended 
30th June, 1931, 1939 and 1942 to 1951 :— 


WAR PENSIONS : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 





War Pensions {n Force. 


























Amount 
Year ended | Pensions Claims Incapaci- Depend- Depend- paid in 
scth June— | Granted. | Rejected. tated ants of ante of Pensions, 
Members | Incapaci- Deceased Total. (£.) 
of the tated Members, 
Forces, Members, ~ 

1914-18 War. 
1943 ae 1,419 1,056 73,387 103,801 22,988 200,176 7,707,612 
1944 we 1,201 I,11t 72,232 95,108 22,114 189,454 | 8,618,138 
1945 + 68x 954 70,980 87,048 21,175 179,203 | 8,633,589 
1946 ae 650 552 69,640 79,964 20,381 169,985 | 8,354,808 
1947 + 811 572 68,375, 73,825 19,759 161,959 | 8,309,448 
1948 1,378 717 67,116 68,323 19,863 155,302 | 8,684,261 
1949 + 1,902 768 66,264 63,937 20,137 150,338 | 9,761,608 
1950 ie 2,547 1,201 65,622 60,141 20,509 146,272 | 10,429,029 
1951 as 8,567 1,480 64,889 62,918 20,709 148,516 | 12,997,634 

1939-45 War. 
1943 as | 18,352 16,281 7,853 10,479 | 8,345 26,677 659,384 
1944 an 30,348 34,505 18,126 23,839 13,043 $5,008 | 1,730,471 
1945 aa 50,649 41,619 35,766 49,460 16,650 101,876 | 2,763,796 
1946 oo 92,986 66,766 68,097 95,829 25,479 189,405 | 4,903,409 
1947 Se §1,019 31,266 83,995 122,205 26,478 232,678 6,746,192 
1948 oa 39,188 13,614 91,657 142,112 26,530 260,299 7,578,512 
1949 we 39,016 8,192 99,852 163,504 26,421 289,777 | 8,992,884 
1950 oo 445392 71312 108,922 189,413 26,649 324,984 | 10,435,150 
1951 +e 39,866 8,387 115,942 211,735 26,434 354,111 | 13,192,829 

Bota Wags. 

1931 ‘ 11,555 920 75,316 172,389 35,617 283,322 | 7,996,180 
1939 4 6,794 7,541 77,151 144,571 27,571 249,293 | 7,819,289 
1942 +e 8,907 9,448 76,641 116,019 27,679 220,339 | 7,$01,91I 
1943 19,771 17,337 81,240 114,280 31,333 226,853 | 8,366,996 
1944 a 31,549 35,916 90,358 118,947 35,157 244,462 | 10,348,609 
1945 + 51,330 42,573 106,746 136.508 37,825 281,079 | 11,397,385 
1946 an 93,636 67,318 137,737 175,793 45,860 359,390 | 13,258,217 
1947 a 51,830 31,838 152,370 196,030 46,237 394,637 | 15,055,640 
1948 a 40,566 14,331 158,773 210,435 46,393 415,601 | 16,262,773 
1949 os 40,918 8,960 166,116 227,441 46,558 440,115 | 18,754,492 
1950 . 46,939 8,513 174,544 249,554 47,158 471,256 | 20,864,179 


1951 bee 48,433 9,867 180,831 274,653 47,143 502,627 | 26,190,463 


a 
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(ii) Hxpenditure and Place of Payment. The following table shows the amounts paid 
and place where paid for the years 1945-46 to 1950-51 :— 


WAR PENSIONS : EXPENDITURE. 

















(&.) 
et a = ie aT eae a cr 
Place of Payment. 1945-46. 1946-47. 1947-48, 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 
New South Wales(a) 4,874,706] 5,663,529| 5,984,610] 6,713,900] 7,392,793! 9,446,734 
Victoria... -+ | 3,640,063} 4,081,324, 4,436,021] 5,249,295] 5,857,536] 7,303,282 
Queensland. . + | 1,466,574] 1,616,412) 1,793,996) 2,074,951} 2,381,093} 3,016,499 
South Australia(b) .. | 1,049,768) 1,243,066] 1,402,474] 1,717,225) 1,947,530] 2,452,245 
Western Australia .. | 1,264,951| 1,427,953] 1,499,821} 1,758,028, 1,887,885] 2,272,533 
Tasmania .. ae 624,354] 726,216) 782,474] 908,734! 1,017,889! 1,297,490 
Overseas .. -- | 337,801| 297,140] 363,377] 332,359) 379.447’ 402,935 
4 
Total «+ [13,258,217 1510556406227 18,754,492 ceca i aa da 
(¢) 





(a) Inctudes Australian Capital Territory. {b) Includes Northern Territory. (c) Includes 
£1,255 in respect of the Korean and Malayan operations. 


§ 3. Service Pensions.* 


t, General.—The payment of service pensions is provided for in the Repatriation 
Act 1920-1951 and has Operated since 1st January, 1936. 


Originally fixed on a lower scale, the rate of service pension for a member of the 
Forces now conforms to the rate of the age or invalid pension, which from 1st November, 
1951 was £6 per fortnight. ‘he maximum rate for the wife of a member is £3 per 
fortnight ; the rate for the first child under 16 years of age was increased to 238. per 
fortnight and 5s. per fortnight is payable for each of the younger children up to three 
in number. ‘he actual rate payable in any case is determined after taking into con- 
sideration all other income received and property (apart from the home and certain 
other exempted items) owned by the pensioner, and no service pension can be paid where 
such other income and/or property exceeds certain specified limits. From 1st November, 
1951 the “‘ allowed income ” was £234 per annum for a single man and £468 per annum in 
the case of a member and eligible wife. Ifa member has property exceeding in value 
£1,000 (£2,000 for a member and eligible wife), that alone precludes payment of a pension. 
Pension is assessed according to the amount of income; if the income from all sources 
is less than the amwunt shown above, service pension is assessed at such rate as will, with 
that other income, bring the total income of the pensioner (including service pension) up 
to the “ allowed income ”, provided that the pension cannot exceed the maximum rate 
specified for the particular class of case. 1f assessable property is held, then a deduction 
is made from the pension assessed according to income only, the deductions being made 
at so much for each complete £10 of property in excess of £100 (or £200 in the case of 
member and eligible wife). The deductions are as follows:—for each £10 from 
£100 to £450, 9d. per fortnight; for each £10 of the portion from £450 to £1,000, 
1s. 6d. per fortnight. 





* For rates operating since October, 1952, see Appendix to this volume. 
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Female members of the forces were made eligible in 1936 for consideration of service 
pensions if they embarked for service abroad; previously they must have served in a 
theatre of war. In the same year an institutional rate of service pension not exceeding 
12s. per fortnight was made available. This pension rate from 1st November, 1951 was 
£2 28. per fortnight, and benefits particularly inmates of mental asylums, who were 
previously excluded from the scheme. 


Eligibility for service pensions may be established on the following grounds :— 

(a) Sixty years of age or more, provided the member served in a theatre of 
war, but eligibility on this ground applies only to the member and not 
to his wife or children. In the case of a female member of tho forces, 
the qualifying age is 55 years, and service abroad, not necessarily in a 
theatre of war, is sufficient. 


(6) Permanently unemployable, provided the member served in a theatre of 
war (or, in the case of a female member, served abroad). Under this 
class pensions may be paid to the member, his wife and children——up to 
four in number. 

(c) Pulmonary tuberculosis, whether the member served in a theatre of war or 
not. Under this class, also, pensions are payable to the wife and children— 
up to four in number. 


Only those members who qualify under Class (c) are entitled to receive both service 
and invalid pensions at the same time. 


The eligibility of wives and children for service pension is as follows :— 
1914-18 War: wife married, or child born, before 2nd October, 1931. 
1939-45 War: wife married within 15 years after discharge of member; any 
child born of such a marriage. 


During the year 1941~42 the scheme was extended to veterans of the South African 
War 1899-1902, and by amending legislation in 1943 was further extended to members 
of the Forces of the 1939-45 War. 


2. Operations, 1950-51.—The following are the important details of the service 
pension scheme during 1950-51 :— 


Claims granted during year— 


Members of the Forces .. os Ee ae 2,185 
Wives .. ae 3 ne 28 a 210 
Children os $ be oe ¥ 33 
Total... be =e ing ae 2,428 

Claims rejected during year— 
Members of the Forces .. of ig ai 582 
Wives .. 6 Be os or Ns 212 
Children oe st ot Sen) the 4 
Total... a3 Ss a ea 798 
Service pensions cancelled or discontinued during year .. 1,780 
Deaths of pensioners during year at ate a 870 
Pensions in force at 30th June, 1951... ed ie 16,512 
Annual pension liability on 30th June, 1951 Ke .. £1,586,039 


Amount paid in pensions during the year 1950~51 -» £1,507,258 
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3. Number of Service Pensioners and Expenditure, 1941-42 to 1950-51.—(i) Australia. 
The following table shows the number of service pensions in force and the expenditure 
for the ten years 1941-42 to 1950-51 :-—~ 


SERVICE PENSIONS : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 


Number of Service Pensions in Force— 

















Year Permanently Suffering from 
ended Age- Unemployable. Pulmonary Tuberculosis, 
goth June— ae = 
Forces. Mente Depen- ures Pers Depen- 
Forces. dants. Forces. dants. 
| 
| £ 
1942 oo 45294 3,772 4,591 650 ' 939 | 14,246 | 579,056 
1943 ue 45270 3,695 4,221 452 | 646 | 13,284 | 660,109 
1944 . 45235 3,628 4,025 290 } 406 | 12,584 | 652,534 
1945 - 4437 3,702 3,807 258 | 362 | 12,566 | 648,996 
1946 + 4,971 3,896 3,633 244 345 | 13,089 | 804,880 
1947 . 5,894 41312 3,657 254 l 358 | 14,475 | 904,120 
1948 ae 6,610 4,660 3:79 271 | 358 15,690 j1,238,112 
1949 oo 7,070 4,613 3,609 271 | 365 | 16,018 {1,328,955 
1950 o 73448 4,608 3,598 299 385 | 16,338 11,431,687 
IQ51 BS 7:456 45492 3,911 279 374 16,512 |I,507,258 


(a) Taocludes amounts in respect of 1939-45 War as foliows :—1942-43, £2,3143 1943-44, £6,403; 
1944-45, £7,528 ; 1945~46, £11,372; 1946-47, £15,786: 1947-48, £25,315; 1948-49, £30,830; 1949-50, 
£39,757; and 1950-51, £53,113. 


(ii) Bxzpenditure and State of Payment. The following table shows the amounts paid 
and the State where paid for the years 1945-46 to 1950-51 :— 


SERVICE PENSIONS : EXPENDITURE. 
(£.) : 





State of Payment. 1945-46, 1946-47. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 





New South Wales(a). 2535274 275,948 | 446,404 | 441,541 | 477,845 | 515,730 











Victoria .. -» | 206,276 239,650 | 288,084 | 322,659 | 347,274 | 332,924 

Queensland. . -- | 141,965 | 155,988 | 198,257 | 226,079 | 247,842 | 265,754 

South Australia(b) .. 85,803 | 102,937 | 121,638 | 142,015 | 142,339 | 155,384 

Western Australia .. 86,339 95,786 | 144,936 | 150,375 165,639 | 184,744 

Tasmania .. ie 31,223 33,811 38,793 46,286 50,748 52,722 
! 

Total .- | 804,880 | 904,120 {1,238,112 11,328,955 11,431,687 |1,507,258 


Includes War (1939-45)] 11,372 | 15,786 | 25,315 | 30,830 | 39,757 | 53,133 





(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (®) Includes Northern Territory. 


§ 4. Medical Treatment of Returned Soldiers Suffering from War 
Service Disabilities. 

At 30th June, 1951 there were 5,531 in-patients, including a number whose care 
was undertaken by the Repatriation Commission on behalf of other countries or 
Commonwealth Departments. There were 412,235 out-patient attendances for treatment 
daring the year, excluding 397,248 treatments by the 2,779 local medical officers resident 
in metropolitan and country areas and New Guinea. The expenditure to 30th June, 
1951 was £37,921,150.. 
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§ 5. General Benefits and Miscellaneous. 


1. Other Departmental Activities.—{i) General. Since the outbreak of the 1939-45 
War, the ordinary activities of the Department in the way of general benefits for the 
welfare of members and dependants have continued without interruption. They were 
mainly education and training of children under the Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme, 
medical benefits for widows and children of deceased members and for widowed mothers 
of deceased unmarried members, funeral expenses for certain classes of members and 
dependants, and allowances to certain classes of dependants in lieu of pension. 

By amending legislation passed during the 1939-45 War, these benefits were extended 
for members engaged in that war, and new benefits designed for the re-establishment 
of members after discharge from the Forces were made available. The re-establishment 
benefits administered by the Repatriation Commission are :—payments of re-employment 
allowance while awaiting employment ; provision of tools of trade and equipment where 
such are necessary to the member’s employment ; transportation expenses to meet the 
cost of fares and removal of household belongings, where a member, or member and family, 
take up training, employment, a business, or settle on the land ; supplementation of wages 
of apprentices whose apprenticeships were interrupted by war service ; re-establishment 
loans to enable members and widows to establish themselves in businesses, practices or 
other occupations, including (until the Commonwealth Director of War Service Land 
Settlement began operations early in 1946) agricultural occupations; payment of re- 
establishment allowance during the early stages of establishment in business ; gifts up to 
£75 for furniture to members who are blinded or totally and permanently incapacitated, 
also to widows with children under 16 years of age; and free passages to Australia for | 
wives, widows and children of members who married abroad (and passages outward from 
Australia in certain cases of members and dependants). 

The Commission has now taken over the functions of the Re-establishment Division 
of the former Department of Post-war Reconstruction, ahd is responsible for the co- 
ordination of all matters relating to training under the Commonwealth Reconstruction 
Training Scheme. Re-establishment of the more seriously disabled where ordinary 
training is not sufficient continues to be an activity of the Commission, and special means 
have to be found to overcome each problem. 

(ii) Review of General Benefits. The following paragraph gives particulars (number 
of cases and expenditure) of the more important general benefits over the period from 8th 
April, 1918 to 30th June, 1951. 

(a) Employment— 

1914-18 War: Number of applications, 251,200; Expenditure— 
sustenance while awaiting employment, £1,768,000; tools of trade and 
fares, etc. (gift), £554,000 ; tools of trade (loan), £21,800. 

1939-45 War: The placing of members in employment was carried 
out by the Commission for only a short period prior to the inauguration 
of the Department of Labour and National Service, but the Commission 
has the responsibility of payment of re-employment allowance, provision 
of tools of trade and payment of fares and removal expenses, Number 
of cases and expenditure to 30th June, 1951 are as follows :—Re-employ- 
ment allowances—66,620, £1,026,750; tools of trade (gift}~259,594, 
£1,876,050; (loan}—19,196, £282,997; fares and removal expenses, 
—15;638, £225,196. 

(6) Vocational Training— 

1914-18 War: Number of members completed training in full-time 
courses, 27,696; expenditure, £4,849,600, 

1939-45 War: Members completing apprenticeships—1i2,611, 
£3,856,008,. 

(ce) Business Loans— 

1914-18 War : 6,130, £421,800, 

1939-45 War: 26,626, £6,682,467. Allowances pending pro- 
ductivity of business—1,266, £76,727, Fares and removal expenses to 
member proceeding to a business, £495. 
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(d) Furniture Grants— 

1914-18 War: Ixpenditure—gift (to members blinded or totally 
and permanently incapacitated and to widows), £75,190; loan (to other 
classes of members), £1,031,570; total number of cases, 35,400. 

1939-45 War: Gift (no loan cases)—widows, 5,577, £382,322; 
members, 350, £22,706. 

(e) Free Passages— 

1914-18 War: £509,120. 

1939-45 War: To Australia—4,762, £309,965; from Australia— 
67, £9,995. 

(f) Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme— 
Main Scheme: Full-time training as from 13 years of age. 








Particulars. . Ware : Wart 
' : 
Applications : Zs <s - 31,497 8,682 
Approved oe ae s% ae 29,833 8,513 
Completed training Z ws -- | 23.582 3,170 
Withdrawn during training sa a 4,021 323 
Awaiting next pies of training ae ars 42 123 
In training ‘ re 428 hs 2,188 4,897 
Expenditure bs ses a £ | 3,032,471 519,533 


: 





Minor benefits prior to entrance to main scheme: 1914-18 War, 
£39,317; 1939-45 War, £26,098. 


(iii) Total Expenditure on General Benefits. The total expenditure on general benefits, 
apart from war and service pensions, from 8th April, 1918 to 30th June, 1951, was as 
follows :—1914-18 War, £33,850,529 (including loan, £1,676,014); 1939-45 War, 
£34,242,187 (including loan, £6,974,570). Of the grand total of £68,092,716, the largest 
amounts were absorbed by medical treatment with £37,921,149, vocational training with 
£8,779,256, and expenses of providing employment, £5,827,775.- 


2. Expenditure of Repatriation Commission, 1950-51.—The expenditure of the 
Commiasion for the year ended 30th June, 1951 was £38,096,193, distributed as follows :— 


Repatriation benefits— £ 
Loans to members ‘ a 591,498 
Grants to members and general expenditure (including main- 

tenance of training schools, medical institutions, etc.) -+ 7,239,427 
Assistance to members in necessitous circumstances .. i 2,580 
Allowances to dependants of members not provided for under 

the Act... as at as as $6 301 

Total on is a “s «+ 7,833,806 

Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme .. sm me .- 184,226 

War and Service Pensions... ws sis as + 27,532,254 

Administrative costs— £ 
Salaries ae: ay oh wz . .2,202,923 
Contingencies .. ae <3 “fe 342,984 

: : 2,545,907 
Grand total .. . “ + 38,096,193 


3. Settlement on the Land of: Returned Service Personnel.—Reference to the 
settlement on the land of returned service personnel of both the 1914-18 and 1939-45 
Wars will be found in Chapter IV.—Land Tenure and Settlement. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


§ 1. Patents, Trade Marks and Designs. 


1, Patents.—({i) General. The granting of patents is regulated by the Common- 
wealth Patents Act 1903-1950, which, in regard to principle and practice, has the same 
general foundation as the Imperial Statutes, modified to suit Australian conditions. 
The Act is administered by a Commissioner of Patents. Fees totalling £10 are sufficient 
to obtain letters patent for the Commonwealth of Australia and the Territories of Papua, 
New Guinea and Norfolk Island. Renewal fees are payable as follows :—£1 before the 
expiration of the fifth year and an amount progressively increasing by ten shillings before 
the expiration of each subsequent year up to the fifteenth, when the fee becomes £6. 
If @ renewal fee is not paid when it becomes due, an extension of time up to twelve months 
may be granted on grounds specified in the Act, and subject to the payment of prescribed 
fees. An amendment to the Act in September, 1946 permits the public to inspect an 
application, complete specification and provisional specification (if any) after the complete 
specification has been lodged. Previously, specifications were made public only after 
an application had been accepted, in many cases as much as a year after the date of 
lodgment. 


(ii) Summary. The number of separate inventions in respect of which applications 
were filed during the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950 is given in the following table, which 
also shows the number of letters patent sealed in each year :— 


PATENTS : AUSTRALIA. 














Particulars. 1939. 1946. 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 
H 

SS aaa | Ss i ie) 7 
No. of applications ; 5.740 | 9,072 ; 8,358 7:79 | 6,724 7,051 
No. of applications accom- 

panied by provisional | : 

specifications ‘3,161 , 4,321 3,727 3302 , 3,174 3,359 
Letters patent sealed during | : 1 

each year : aa 3,141 | 1,901 | 2,773 3,381 39550 3,115 











(iii) Revenue. The revenue of the Commonwealth Patent Office during the years 
1939 and 1946 to 1950 is shown hereunder :-— 


PATENTS : REVENUE, AUSTRALIA. 














iy 


( 4.) 
Particulars. | 1939. | 1946. | 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 
| 2 peers tans 
ope Ame 
Fees collected under Patents , | 
Act... ++ 45,581 | 83,871 | 90,278 | 92,500 | 85,972 | 95,089 
Receipts from publications ie 1,828 | 2,293: 2,100 2,000 1,826 1,260 
L 
Total + ++ 47,409 | 86,164 | 92,378 | 94,500 | 87,798 | 96,349 
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2. Trade Marks and Designs.—{i) Trade Marks. Under the Trade Marks Act 1905- 
1948 the Commissioner of Patents is also Registrar of Trade Marks. This Act has been 
amended from time to time, the last amendment having been made in 1948. Special 
provisions for the registration of a ‘‘ Commonwealth Trade Mark” are contained in the 
Act of 1905, and are applicable to all goods included in or specified by a resolution passed 
by both Houses of Parliament that the conditions as to remuneration of labour in 
connexion with the manufacture of such goods are fair and reasonable. Tho Act of 1948 
provides for the registration of registered users of trade marks, and also for assignment 
of trade marks with or without the goodwill of the business concerned. 


(ii) Designs. Under the Designs Act 1906-1934 the Commissioner of Patents is 
also Registrar of Designs. 


(iii) Summary. The following table shows the applications for trade marks and 
designs received and registered during the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950 :— 


TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS: AUSTRALIA. 




















Applications. | 1939. | 1946. | 1947. | 1948. - | 1949. 1950. 
ses lity seat ips eas ngs 
RECEIVED. 
i 1 i i 
Trade Marks 3a ths 1,992: 4,142 4,041 35724 35732 3,796 
Designs .. 865! 1,544] 1,256 990 948 1,187 
| 1 

REGISTERED. 
| 

Trade Marks Me oe 1,580 1,649 | 2,447 2,386 1,165 1,003 

Designs .. ai — 736 771, | 879 ¥,005 962 304 
y I 





(iv) Revenue. The revenue of the Trade Marks and Designs Office during the years 
1939 and 1947 to 1950 is shown hereunder :— 


TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS : REVENUE, AUSTRALIA. 






































he) 
‘ ' 
1939- | 1947. : 1948. 1950. 
: | ' its | 
Particulars. 3 ' . t P 
to 3 . . : 
. . - a . g, < A * 
#4 | 3 ail 3 &\28) 921 8/28 &|38 
S\e3 Eg §j52| Fe 8 |2e 3 \23 
& AlAs! & AAS BR ALAS AAs 
ae es ee ee —}—. 
1 
Fees collected : : 
under Com- : ; | 
ponreetn 1$,952 082) 19 [eee 1552] 10 [28,708 | 20 20,673'1386 18 | 24,472]1371) 10 
I i 








No fees in respect of trade marks have been collected under State Acts since 1922. 


§ 2. Copyright. 


rt. Legislation.—Copyright is regulated by the Commonwealth Copyright Act 
1912-1935 wherein, subject to modifications relating to procedure and remedies, the 
British Copyright Act of 1911 has been adopted and scheduled to the Australian law. 
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Reciprocal protection of unpublished works was extended in 1918 to citizens of 
Australia and of the United States of America, under which copyright may be secured 
in the latter country by registration at the Library of Congress, Washington. The 
Commonwealth Government promulgated a further Order in Council which came into 
operation on 1st February, 1923, and extended the provisions of the Copyright Act 
to the foreign countries of the Copyright Union, subject to the observance of the 
conditions contained therein. 





2. Applications and Registrations.——The following table shows under the various 
headings the number of applications for copyright received and registered, and the 
revenue obtained for the years 1939 and 1946 to 1950 :— 


COPYRIGHT : AUSTRALIA. 





Particulars. 1939. 1946, 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 





| 
a =~ | Seen ASE 
| 





Applications received— 
Literary ee me 1,438 1,613 1,571 1,585 1,380 1,476 
Artistic ee as 53 66 63 30 36 57 
International .. tl 3 me A a ne 2 
Applications registered— | 
Literary oye ee 1,359 1,291 1,674 1,272 1,229 1,372 
Artistic a oe 38 69 66 20 28 68 
International .. i I ‘ 








Revenue = £ 4II "438 "432 "404 330 "373 


§ 3. Lord Howe Island. 


Lord Howe Island is situated in latitude 31° 30’ south, longitude 159° 5’ east, about 
436 miles north-east of Sydney, and has an area of 3,220 acres, The climate is mild and 
the rainfall abundant, but on account of the rocky formations of its surface only about 
300 acres are suitable for cultivation, most of which are devoted to the production of 
Kentia Palm Seed. The land belongs to the Crown and is occupied rent-free on sufferance. 

Discovered in 1788, the Island was first settled by a small party of Maoris in 1853 ; 
after wards a colony was settled from Sydney. Constitutionally the Island is a dependency 
of New South Wales and is included in King, one of the electorates of Sydney. A Board 
of Control at Sydney manages the affairs of the Island and supervises the palm seed 
industry. The population was 179 at the Census of 30th June, 1947. 


§ 4. Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. 


1. General_By the Science and Industry Research Act 1949, the previously 
existing Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research was reorganized 
under the title of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. 
An account of the organization and work of the former Council, and of the earlier 
Commonwealth Institute of Science and Industry from which the Council was formed, 
was given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. (See No. 14, p. 1061 and No. 37, 
p. 1183.) 

2. Science and Industry Research Act 1949.—This Act provides for— 

(a) an Executive of the Organization consisting of five members to be appointed 
by the Governor-General, at least three of whom shall be persons 
possessing scientific qualifications ; 

(6) an Advisory Council of the Organization consisting of the members of the 
Executive, the Chairman of each State Committee constituted under the 
Act, and such other members as the Advisory Council, with the consent 
of the Minister, co-opts by reason of their scientific knowledge. 
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The powers and functions of the Organization are as follows :—(a) To initiate and 
carry out scientific researches in connexion with primary or secondary industries in 
Australia ; (6) to train research workers and to establish industrial research studentships 
and fellowships; (c) to make grants in aid of pure scientific research ; (d) to establish 
and make grants to industrial research associations in any industry; (e) to test and 
standardize scientific apparatus and instruments ; (f) to collect and disseminate scientific 
and technical information ; (g) to publish scientific and technical reports and periodicals ; 
and (4) to act as a means of liaison between Australia and other countries in matters of 
scientific research. 


3. Science and Industry Endowment Act 1926-1949.— Under this Act, the Government 
established a fund of £100,000, the income from which is used to provide assistance 
(a) to persons engaged in scientific research ; and (b) in the training of students in scientific 
research. Provision is made for gifts or bequests to be made to the fund, which ia 
controlled by a trust consisting of the Executive of the Organization. In accordance 
with the Act, arrangements have been made to send a number of qualified graduates 
abroad for training in special fields of work. 


4. Work of the Organization.—The activities of the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization have necessitated a widespread and adaptable arrange- 
ment of its research laboratories. Undesirable centralization has been avoided mainly 
in two ways. In the first place, the policy has been followed of establishing laboratories 
in different places in the Commonwealth wherever the necessary facilities, contacts and 
other suitable conditions could best be found. Secondly, the Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a State Committee in each of the six States. These Committees are widely 
representative of scientific and industria] interests, and advise the Executive or the 
Advisory Council on general matters and on particular questions of investigation and 
research, 


For about twelve years after its establishment, the work of the previous Council was 
devoted mainly to the solution of problems affecting the agricultural] and pastoral in- 
dustries. Unlike manufacturing concerns, which can often employ their own scientific 
stuffs, the farmers and the pastoralists are dependent on outside help for the solution of 
their problems which require rescarch. It was a recognition of the greater need of the 
primary producer which directed the Council’s early policy. However, in 1937, the 
Commonwealth Government decided to extend the activities of the C.S.I.R. so as to 
provide assistance to secondary industries, and several laboratorics have been established 
for work in that field ; it was thus in the fortunate position of being able to render to these 
industries assistance of vital importance almost immediately after the outbreak of war. 
In fact, the remarkable technological advances and developments in secondary industrial 
production during the war would to a large extent have been impossible had it not been 
for the assistance rendered by scientific research, and this may well serve as a forceful 
illustration of what may be accomplished in times of peace. 


For the purpose of carrying out its research work there are established within the 
Organization a number of Divisions and Sections. The Divisions, of which there are now 
fifteen, comprise the major establishments for which special laboratory buildings have 
been erected and equipped ; the Sections generally include establishments which have not 
reached a stage of development, so far as the scope and magnitude of their operations 
are concerned, to justify their designation as Divisions. As the Organization’s investiga- 
tions extend on a Commonwealth-wide basis and as many of the investigations which are 
being conducted—particularly those concerned with problems affecting the agricultural 
and pastoral industries—necessitate experimental work in the field, a number of field 
stations have been established in various parts of Australia. 


The Divisions which have been established are as follows :— 
(1) Plant Industry, with main laboratories at Canberra and field stations. 
(2) Entomology, with main laboratories at Canberra and field stations. 
(3) Animal Health and Production, with main laboratories in Melbourne and 
Sydney and field stations. 
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(4) Biochemistry and General Nutrition, with main laboratories at Adelaide 
and field stations. 

(5) Soils, with main laboratories at Adelaide and extensive operations in 
the field. 

(6) Forest Products, with main laboratories in Melbowme and field experiments. 

(7) Food Preservation and Transport, with main laboratories at Homebush. 
New South Wales, and a subsidiary laboratory in Brisbane. 

(8) Fisheries, with main laboratories at Cronulla, New South Wales, subsidiary 
laboratories in Perth,’ Western Australia, Dunwich, Queensland and 
Thursday Island, and experimental work in coastal waters of Australia. 

(9), (10), (11) Metrology, Physics and Electrotechnology, comprising the National 
Standards Laboratory at Sydney. 

(12) Radiophysics, with main laboratory at Sydney. 

(13) Industrial Chemistry, with laboratories in Melbourne. 

(14) Tribophysics, with laboratories in Melbourne. 

(15) Building Research, with laboratories in Melbourne. 
The following are the Sections :— 

(1) Commonwealth Research Station, Murray Irrigation Area, Merbein, Victoria. 

(2) Irrigation Research Station, Griffith, New South Wales. 

(3) Radio Research Board, Sydney. 

(4) Dairy Research, Melbourne. 

(5) Mathematical Statistics, Adelaide. 

(6) Mineragraphic Investigations, Melbourne. 

(7) Ore-dressing Investigations, Melbourne and Kalgoorlie. 

(8) Flax Research, Melbourne. 

(9) Atomic Physics, Melbourne. 

(10) Physical Metallurgy, Melbourne. 

(11) Meteorological Physics, Melbourne. 

(12) Wool Textile Research Laboratories, Geelong, Melbourne and Sydney. 

(13) Oenological Research, Adelaide. 

(14) Coal Research, Sydney. 

(15) Mathematical Instruments, Sydney. 

(16) Wildlife Survey, with main laboratory in Canberra, subsidiary laboratory 
at Albury, and field experiments. 

(17) Land Research and Regional Survey, with headquarters in Canberra, 
and field stations at Ayr (Queensland), Katherine (Northern Territory) 
and Ivanhoe (Kimberley, Western Australia). 


In addition to its investigational work, the Organization maintains an Information 
Service which deals with inquiries covering a wide range of scientific and technical 
subjects. Since the outbreak of war in 1939 Scientific Research Liaison Offices have been 
established in London and Washington. 


Recently an Agricultural Research Liaison Section was established at Head Office to 
assist in making the Organization’s results in agricultural research speedily available 
in State Departments of Agriculture for use in their extension work. 


The Organization’s Head Office, with administrative and executive staff, is in Mel- 
bourns, and associated with it are the Organization’s Information Service, Central 
Library, Agricultural Research, Liaison Section and Central Experimental Workshops. 
The funds for the Organization are provided from two main sources, viz., from Common- 
wealth rvvenue by Parliamentary appropriation, and from industry directly or indirectly 
by way of contributions and special grants. The fact that contributions and grants 
account for over one-eighth of the total annual expenditure indicates that C.S.I.R.0. 
has succeeded in a very large measure in gaining the confidence of the public. 


Tho activities of C.S.I.R.O. are now so comprehensive in their scope and so widely 
distributed that it is not an easy matter to present in a concise form an adequate picture 
ofthem. For details of the investigations in progress reference should be made to the 
Annual Report of the Organization. 
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§ 5. Australian Institute of Anatomy. 


1. Foundation of Institute—The Australian Institute of Anatomy, situated in 
Canberra, occupies a monumental building erected by the Commonwealth Government 
under the Zoological Museum Agreement Act of 1924. Prior to the passing of this Act, the 
Commonwealth Government had expressed regret that the Australian nation possessed 
neither a collection of specimens of the unique and fast disappearing fauna of Australia, 
nor &@ museum in which such specimens could be preserved for future generations. 
Comparative anatomy is the basis of medical science, and while the importance of a study 
of Australian animals in the solution of various medical problems had for years been 
recognized by other countries and steps taken by them to procure specimens for their 
museums, national effort in this direction was neglected in Australia. The late Sir Colin 
MacKenzie, the first Director of the Institute of Anatomy, however, very kindly presented 
to the Commonwealth Government his entire private collection, and this magnificent 
gift was acquired and provision was made for its proper housing under special legislation 
by the Commonwealth Government. In 1931 the Institute became an integral part of the 
Commonwealth Department of Health. 


2. Additions to Original Collection.—In addition to the original collection, which 
has been greatiy augmented, the foiiowing gifts have been made to the Australian nation, 
and are on view in the Institute :— 


(1) Horne-Bowie Collection Dealing with the life of Central Australian 
aborigines and throwing valuable light on the psychology of this Stone 
Age people. 

(2) Burrell Collection.—This deals with the life history of the platypus, and is 
unique in the world.- The platypus is the most primitive mammal known 
to science, and is the link between the bird, the reptile and the mammal. 

(3) Milne Collection.—This is an anthropological and ethnological collection 
dealing with the aborigines of New South Wales, and contains many 
valuable and now unobtainable native weapons and implements. 

(4) Murray Black Collection of anatomical material representative of the 
aborigines of Southern Victoria and the River Murray. 

(5) Nankivell Collection, illustrating the anatomy of the aborigines of the 
Murray Valley. 

(6) Harvard University Collection.—This includes a collection of specimens from 
the Harvard University, U.S.A., representing a carefully worked out 
epitome of archaeology of the United States of America, and, together 
with two rare skeletons of primitive North American Indians, was a 
goodwill gift from the University to tho Institute of Anatomy. 

(7) The Sir Hubert Murray Collection—The ethnological and osteological 
collection of the late Sir Hubert Murray, formerly Lieutenant-Governor 
of Papua. This deals especially with the anthropology of Papua. 

(8) The Rabaul Ethnological Collection.—This concerns chiefly the ethnology of 
The Trust Territory of New Guinea. 

(9) The Basedow Collection.—This collection was purchased by the Common- 
wealth Government. It deals especially with the anthropology of 
Central and Northern Australia and was assembled, after many years 
of research, by the late Dr. Herbert Basedow of Adelaide, who was 
formerly Protector of Aborigines. 

(10) The Crowther Collection of stone artifacts of the extinct Tasmanian race. 
This collection was a gift of Dr. W. E. L. H. Crowther of Tasmania. 

(11) Ketth Goddard Australian Ethnological Collection.—This collection has been 
donated by Mr. R. H. Goddard of Sydney and represents an important 
ethnological collection dealing with the aborigines of the Northern 
Territory. It includes also some specimens from the Pacific Islands. 
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(12) Many hundreds of specimens and books received from numerous interested 
scientists, the most outstanding being those from Mr. E. Hill, of 
Nagambie, Victoria ; Mrs. Harry Burrell, New South Wales ; and medical 
books for the Library from the estates of the late Drs. Molloy, David 
Grant and Robert Stirling. 


3. Endowments for Orations and Lectures.—In addition to the aforementioned 
donations of material, there have been several endowments for orations and lectures 
as follows :— 

(1) The Anne MacKenzie Fund.—¥ounded with a gift of £1,000 by the late 
Sir Colin MacKenzie in memory of bis mother. The interest from the 
fund to be used to arrange for an oration or symposium to be delivered 
or held from time to time as circumstances warrant. The purpose of 
the lecture or symposium is to emphasize the importance of the prevention 
of disease. 

(2) The Kendall Lecture tn Veterinary Science.—Endowed by the sons of the 
late Dr. W. T. Kendall who was the founder of the first Veterinary School 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 

(3) The Charles Mackay Fund.—Endowed by Miss C. Mackenzie with a gift 
of £607 as a memorial to her grandfather, an educationalist, who arrived 
in Melbourne in 1852 and died at Kilmore, Victoria. The purpose of the 
fund is to arrange a lecture or symposium known as the Charles Mackay 
Lecture or Symposium to be held from time to time as circumstances 
warrant. The lecture or symposium is to deal with the history of medical 
science. 


4. The Scope of the Institute—The building occupies a site which adjoins that 
reserved for the Australian National University. 

The Institute consists of two separate and distinct entities. Portion of the original 
collection of anatomical specimens assembled by the late Sir Colin MacKenzie is arranged 
in two large museums which are open to the general public. The material in these 
museums has been arranged so as to present simple lessons in human hygiene as well 
as to display the anatomical features and especially the peculiarities of Australian fauna. 

The remainder of the building houses research units which are studying problems 
in the biological and medical sciences. The large collections of bony anatomical material 
donated by Murray Black have provided most interesting and valuable data on aboriginal 
diseases. 

In 1938, following upon the retirement due to ilJ-health of Sir Colin MacKenzie, 
the activities of the Institute were extended to interpret more fully the ideas of the 
founder. In the later years of his life Sir Colin had been keenly interested in the 
relationship of nutrition to the development of the child. In recent years the work of 
the staff has developed in laboratory and field research in problems of nutrition, and this 
work is being continued and developed, particularly in association with the Institute 
of Child Health of the Commonwealth Department of Health, situated at the Sydney 
University. 


§ 6. Commonwealth Observatory. 


1. Foundation of Observatory —The Observatory was founded primarily to prosecute 
astrophysical research, including the study of the relations between solar and terrestria) 
phenomena. A short history of the foundation of the Observatory appears in Official 
Year Book No. 19, p. 979. 


2. Site of Observatory.—The Observatory is situated on Mount Stromlo which forms 
part of a ridge of hills about seven miles west of Canberra. The highest point in the 
ridge is 2,560 feet above sea level, that is, about 700 feet above the general level of the 
surrounding country. 
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3. Equipment.—Some of the major items of astrophysical equipment have been 
obtained through the generosity of private donors. Thus a 30-inch reflector was donated 
by the late J. H. Reynolds, Esq. ; a 9-inch refractor was presented by the late Mr. James 
Oddie ; and the trustees of the late Lord Farnham made available a6-inch refractor. Other 
major equipment comprises a solar tower telescope with an 18-inch coelostat and a 
3-inch reversible transit instrument. The Observatory was the successful tenderer 
at a public sale for the purchase from the Victorian Government of the long disused 
48-inch reflector of the now closed Melbourne Observatory. This instrument is being 
modernized by conversion into a Schmidt Gregorian telescope with a 50-inch primary 
mirror. A 74-inch reflector has been nearly completed in the works of Sir Howard 
Grubb Parsons and its installation at Mount Stromlo will be completed shortly. 


4. Functions of Observatory.—Investigations in the fields of stellar spectroscopy, 
stellar photometry, and variable stars are being carried out. In addition to covering 
the type of astrophysical research for which the Observatory was founded, the field 
of work has been extended to include experimental and theoretical investigations of 
the ionosphere, and the determination of time. The observatory is now responsible 
for the accuracy of the Australian Time Service. Considerable attention is being given 
to the development of this work, and a highly accurate quartz clock system has been 
installed. 


§ 7. Standards Association of Australia. 


The Standards Association of Australia is the national standardizing organization 
of Australia, and issues Australian standard specifications for materials and codes of 
practice. 

The Association was established in July, 1929 by the amalgamation of the Australian 
Commonwealth Engineering Standards Association and the Australian Commonwealth 
Association of Simplified Practice. It is an independent body in close touch with modern 
industrial requirements and has the full recognition and support of the Commonwealth 
and State Governments and industry. 

The sole executive authority of the Association is vested in the Council on which 
industry is fully represented, together with official representatives of the Commonwealth 
and State Governments and their technical departments, and of scientific, professional 
and commercial organizations. Voluntary assistance is rendered in the drafting of 
specifications and codes by more than 4,500 individuals who are experts in their particular 
fields, and are organized into more than 500 committees. These committees are grouped 
under an internationally established classification, covering civil engineering and building 
construction, mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, automotive industry 
(including aircraft), transportation, naval architecture and marine engineering, ship- 
building, ferrous metallurgy, non-ferrous metallurgy, chemical industry, textile industry, 
mining, agriculture, wood industry, pulp and paper industry, glass and pottery, dairying 
industry, medical and dental, household and domestic economy, miscellaneous and 
general. 

These committees are comprised of nominated representatives of manufacturing, 
distributing and purchasing organizations, and of scientific and other expert authorities 
in the particular field of the project being dealt with. The operations of these com- 
mittees are co-ordinated and supervised by committees broadly representative of the whole 
industry, according to the foregoing classification, within which the respective projects 
are included. 

The specifications of the Association provide a suitable standard of performance, 
quality and dimension and an equitable basis for tendering. They help to eliminate 
redundant qualities and sizes. They enable purchasers to obtain their requirementa 
with greater assurance of satisfaction, with more rapid delivery and without the necessity 
of drafting individual specifications. 

The underlying principles covering the preparation of the specifications and codes 
are that they shall be in accordance with the needs of industry ; that the common interests 
, of producer and consumer be maintained ; that periodical revision should keep the work 
abreast with progress ; and that standardization be arrived at by general consent without 
coercion. 
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Organizations, companies, firms and individuals interested in the work of the 
‘Association are eligible for subscription membership. Members are entitled to free 
copies of the publications of the Association and to the use of the library and its Special 
Information Service. Bibliographical research is undertaken for committees, members 
of the Association, and industry in general. Many hundreds of inquiries are answered 
each year. 

The Association has international affiliations and the standards of all British and 
foreign countries are filed in the library and are accessible to members. It also 
administers the Australian National Committees of the International Electrotechnical 
Commission, the World Power Conference and the International Commission on Large 
Dams. The Association is also a member, representing Australia, of the International 
Organization for Standardization (I.S.0.). 

The Association is also the representative of the British Standards Institution, and 
all British standards may be purchased from head-quarters and branch offices in the 
various States. 

The head-quarters of the Association are at Science House, Gloucester-street, Sydney, 
and branches of the Association are situated at Temple Court, 422 Collins-street, 
Melbourne ; Sparkes Building, 183 Wickham-street, Valley, Brisbane ; Alliance Building, 
Grenfell-street, Adelaide; Gledden Building, Hay-street, Perth; c/o Engineering 
Department, Hobart Technical College, Hobart ; Department of the Interior, Canberra : 
and Howard Smith Chambers, Watt-street, Newcastle. 


§ 8. Film Censorship. 


1. Legislation.—The censorship of imported films derives its authority from Section 
52 (g) of the Customs Act, which gives power to prohibit the importation of goods. Under 
this section, regulations have been issued prohibiting the importation of films except 
under certain conditions and with the consent of the Minister. The regulations provide, 
inter alia, that no film shall be registered which in the opinion of the Censor is 
(a2) blasphemous, indecent or obscene; (bd) likely to be injurious to morality, or to 
encourage or incite to crime; (c) likely to be offensive to the people of any friendly 
nation ; (d) likely to be offensive to the people of the British Empire ; or (e) depicts any 
matter the exhibition of which is undesirable in the public interest. 

The regulations governing the exportation of Australian-made films are similar, 
with the addition that no film may be exported which in the opinion of the Censorship 
is likely to prove detrimental or prejudicial to the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The Censorship consists of a Censorship Board of three persons and an Appeal 
Censor, the head-quarters being in Sydney. There is also a right of appeal to the 
Minister. 

In addition to the censorship of moving pictures, the Censorship may refuse to 
admit into Australia any advertising matter proposed to be used in connexion with the 
exhibition of any film. In regard to films and advertising matter produced in Australia, 
legislation of a uniform nature is now operative in all States except South Australia. 
Under the State legislation the Commonwealth Film Censorship Organization acts as 
censor for the States concerned by virtue of agreements entered into between the Com- 
monwealth and the respective State Governments. 


2. Import of Fiims.—Imported standard size (35-millimetre) films dealt with by the 
Censorship for the year 1950 were as follows :—1,293 films of 3,086,252 feet passed without 
eliminations and 112 films of 798,766 feet passed after eliminations, making a total of 
1,405 films of 3,885,018 feet. There were no rejections. The countries of origin were 
as follows :—United States of America, 723 films of 2,738,955 feet; United Kingdom, 
402 films of 713,813 feet; and 280 films of 432,250 feet from other countries. 

The films which chiefly concern the censorship are the feature or dramatic films. Of 
these, 407—3,145,451 feet were imported during 1950 (316—z,374,161 feet from the 
United States of America and 63—527,136 feet from the United Kingdom). Three 
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hundred and three—z2,344,265 feet were passed without climinations and 104—801,186 
feet were passed with eliminations. Feature films in the four years 1947 to 1950 have 
been dealt with as follows :-— 























How Dealt With. 1947. | 1948. | 1949. ‘ 1950. 
. ! + ae 
ae sea ! ! 
Passed without eliminations .. aaa | 303 | 295 309 303 
Passed with eliminations Low wee? 35 40 90 104 
Rejected in first instance... ae ok 4 | 6 1 “i 
| | 
| ; { 
Total i os 66a 342 341 400 : 407 
haere met : 
Absolute rejections "| 3 1 





There were also imported, during 1950, 4,047 miniature films (16 millimetres) of 
2,586,869 feet and 1,696 miniature films (9.5 and 8 millimetres) of 566,501 feet. Four 
8-millimetre films and one 16-millimetre film were rejected. 


3. Export of Films.—The number of films exported for the year 1950 was 986 of 
1,248,112 feet, of which 678 films of 1,016,648 feet were sent to places in the British 
Empire, including Trust Territories. 


§ 9. Australian National Film Board and the Film Division. 


1, The Australian National Film Board.—The Australian National Film Board was 
inaugurated in April, 1945, on the recommendations of a Commonwealth Government 
inter-departmental committee which considered the suggestions of a conference of 
interested individuals and Commonwealth and State officials, including Directors of 
Education, called in November, 1944 by the Ministers for Information and Post-war 
Reconstruction. It was attached, for administrative purposes, to the Department of 
Information. 


With the abolition of the Department of Information, in March, 1950, admini- 
stration of the Board was transferred to the News and Information Bureau, Department 
of the Interior. 


In November, 1950, the Board was reconstituted as an advisory body to the Minister 
for the Interior on matters concerned with the production, distribution and acquisition 
of film required by Commonwealth departments for the following purposes :— 


(a) for use within Australia on important matters of national interest and welfare, 
such as school and adult education, rehabilitation, social development, 
international understanding, trade and tourist expansion, and immigration ; 

{b) for dissemination abroad to expand trade and commerce with other countries, 
encourage tourist traffic with Australia, improve Australia’s relations with 
other countries and, where necessary, to explain Australia’s national policies, 
and to encourage immigration. 


The constitution provides for a membership of ten, with the Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior, Chairman, the Director of the News and Information Bureau, 
Deputy Chairman, and the remainder representative of Commonwealth Departments, 
State Government instrumentalities and organizations interested in the production, 
distribution or utilization of films for national publicity. 
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2. The Film Division of the News and Information Bureau.—Production and distri- 
bution of all films required by Commonwealth Departments is undertaken by the staff 
of the Film Division, News and Information Bureau, Department of the Interior, or by 
commercial enterprises under the supervision of officers of the Film Division. Theatrical 
distribution in Australia, and both theatrical and non-theatrical distribution overseas, 
of all Film Division productions is organized by the News and Information Bureau’s 
home office or its oversea representatives. Non-theatrical distribution in Australia 
is organized by the National Library, Canberra, in co-operation with State film distri- 
bution agencies. 


The first Australian Government organization for the production of motion pictures 
for national publicity purposes was the Cinema and Photographic Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce, set up in Melbourne in 1920. Early in World War II, the 
newly established Department of Information was made responsible for the operation 
of the Cinema Branch and for an Official War Photography Unit. Film exposed by 
war photographers was processed by commercial laboratories in Sydney, and copies 
were processed by the Cinema Branch, which also undertook the production of copies 
of training and entertainment films required by the instructional and amenities sections 
of the armed services in the South-West Pacific. 


In March, 1946, most of the processing equipment of the Cinema Branch was 
destroyed by fire. A small laboratory was improvised in Melbourne to process 16-mm. 
prints, but the major work of the Film Division was carried out in commercial establish- 
ments in Sydney. After two years of dispersal the Film Division obtained tenancy of 
a building at Burwood from the Education Department of New South Wales. By 
remodelling, it was converted into sound studios, editing rooms, recording control rooms 
and offices. Only one of the Division’s sections is not housed in these Burwood Studios— 
the Australian Diary Unit, which is based on the News and Information Bureau’s offices 
at 18-20 York-street, Sydney. Replacement of the 35-mm. equipment lost in the 1946 
fire has not been made, and processing of this gauge of film is done by commercial film 
laboratories. 


Since 1946, the Film Division has produced 162 films for general exhibition, as 
well as training and special purpose films. Prints are dispatched to 32 oversea centres 
where distribution is arranged by News and Information Bureau officers or other 
Australian representatives. In Britain, there is regular distribution through more 
than a thousand theatres, and a large non-theatrical and educational series of circuits. 
In the United States of America there is wide non-theatrical distribution and considerable 
use of the films by television networks. An exchange arrangement with the National 
Film Board of Canada secures extensive distribution in Canada. French versions, 
prepared in Paris under the supervision of the Australian Embassy, circulate through 
France and French-speaking countries. Selected films have also been recorded in Dutch, 
German, Italian, Japanese, Hindustani, Tamil and other Indian dialects. 


In addition to films made on the initiative of the News and Information Bureau, the 
Film Division has produced, or is producing, films under the sponsorship or with the 
co-operation of the Departments of Army, Civil Aviation, Commerce and Agriculture, 
Defence, External Affairs, Territories, Shipping and Transport, Health, Immigration, 
Labour and National Service, Navy, Postmaster-General, Supply, and Treasury ; and 
the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, Public Service Board, C.S.I.R.0., the Common- 
wealth Office of Education, the Road Safety Council, Overseas Telecommunications 
Commission, Repatriation Commission, Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Authority, 
and Australian Wine Board. 


The co-operation of the Australian motion picture industry with the Commonwealth, 
spontaneously offered at the outset of World War II, continues. Special films for 
urgent national appeals are planned, produced and distributed with the assistance of 
the National Films Council of the motion picture industry and its Film Production 
Advisory Committee. 
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§ 10. The Australian Broadcasting Control Board. 


The Australian Broadcasting Act 1942-1946 was amended in 1948 to provide 
for the establishment of the Australian Broadcasting Control Board. The amending 
Act was assented to on 6th December, 1948, and subsequently proclaimed to commence 
on 15th March, 1949. 


The principal functions of the Board, which operates under the Ministerial jurisdic- 
tion of the Postmaster-General, are set out in section 6K of the Act as follows :— 


(a) to ensure the provision of services by broadcasting stations, television 
stations and facsimile stations, and services of a like kind, in accordance 
with plans from time to time prepared by the Board and approved 
by the Minister ; 

(b) to ensure that the technical equipment and operation of such stations 
are in accordance with such standards and practices as the Board con- 
siders to be appropriate ; 

(c) to ensure that adequate and comprehensive programmes are provided 
by such stations to serve the best interests of the general public. 


In addition, the Board may exercise such other functions as are prescribed by regu- 
lation in relation to broadcasting stations, television stations and facsimile stations. 


In the exercise of its functions in respect of programmes, the Board is required— 


(a) to consult the Australian Broadcasting Commission and representatives 
of licensees of commercial broadcasting stations in relation respectively 
to the programmes of the national and commercial broadcasting services ; 
and 

(6) in particular to— 

(i) ensure reasonable variety of programmes ; 

(ii) ensure that divine worship or other matter of a soligiote nature 
is broadcast for adequate periods and at appropriate times, 
and that no matter which is not of a religious nature is broad- 
cast by a station during any period during which divine 
worship or other matter of a religious nature is broadcast 
by that station ; 

(iii) ensure that facilities are provided on an equitable basis for 
the broadcasting of political or controversial matter ; 

(iv) determine the extent to which advertisements may be broad- 
cast in the programme of any commercial broadcasting station ; 

(v) fix the hours of service of broadcasting stations, television stations 
and facsimile stations. 


The Board is empowered to make recommendations to the Minister as to the 
exercise by him of any power under Division x of Part III. of the Act, which prescribes 
the conditions under which licences are granted to commercial broadcasting stations. 


The Board also has power, subject to the directions of the Minister— 


(a) to determine the situation and operating power of any broadcasting station, 
television station or facsimile station ; 

(b) to determine the frequency of each broadcasting station, television station 
or facsimile station, within bands of frequencies notified to the Board 
by the Postmaster-General as being available for such stations ; 

(c) after consultation with the Commission to determine the conditions upon 
which a commercial broadcasting station may broadcast a programme 
of the National Broadcasting Service ; 

(d) to regulate the establishment of networks of broadcasting stations and 
the making of agreements or arrangements by licensees of commercial 
broadcasting stations for the provision of programmes or the broad- 
casting of advertisements. 
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Subject to the approval of the Minister and of the Treasurer, the Board may 
provide financial and other assistance to commercial broadcasting stations for the pur- 
pose of ensuring that programmes of adequate extent, standard and variety are provided 
in the areas served by these stations. 


In addition to prescribing the functions of the Board as set out in section 6x of the 
Act, the amending Act of 1948 also transferred to the Board certain powers which had 
previously been exercised by the Minister in connexion with the general control of the 
broadcasting service, particularly in relation to the operations and programmes of 
commercial stations. 


Section 6B of the Act provides that the Board shall consist of three members 
appointed by the Governor-General, one of whom shall be chairman. The Board was 
constituted on the 15th March, 1949. 


Section 6B of the Act provides that no person shall be appointed as a member of 
the Board who— , 

(a) has any financial interest, whether direct or indirect, in any company which 
is the licensee of a commercial broadcasting station or manufactures 
or deals in equipment for the transmission or reception of broadcasting, 
television or facsimile programmes ; 

(b) is a member of the governing body of any company or other association 
of persons which is the licensee of a commercial broadcasting station ; or 

(c) is the licensee of a commercial broadcasting station. 


§ 11. Australian Broadcasting Commission. 


1. General—The Australian Broadcasting Commission was established under the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission Act 1932 to take over control of national broad- 
casting with the object of raising the standards of broadcasting in Australia. Control 
of the A.B.C. is vested in seven commissioners (originally five), one of whom is an officer 
of the Treasury and one an officer of the Postmaster-General’s Department, and its 
income is derived from an annual government grant. (For information about the 
original method of finance see earlier issues of the Year Book.) Technical services are 
provided by the Postmaster-General’s Department. 


Broadcasting in Australia is a compromise between the system in operation in Great 
Britain and that in the United States, and the duty of the A.B.C. is to maintain the 
standards of radio without either dictating to its listeners or playing down to the lowest 
tastes. The activities of the Commission according to its several departments are 
described in the following paragraphs. The proportion of broadcasting time allocated 
on the twelve metropolitan stations during 1950-51 to each department was as follows :— 
Music—Classical and light classical, 23.3 per cent., light music, 16.0 per cent., total 
music, 39.3 per cent.; Variety, 16.5 per cent.; Drama, 5.4 per cent.; Children’s 
Session, 2.1 per cent.; Youth Education, 3.0 per cent.; Talks, 6.9 per cent.; Parlia- 
ment, 2.9 per cent.; Religion, 3.6 per cent.; News, 7.5 per cent.; Sport, 5.3 per 
cent.; Rural Services, 1.8 per cent; Non-departmental, 5.7 per cent. 


2. Music-—The A.B.C. is today the biggest concert-giving organization in the 
Commonwealth, and the immense growth of interest in music in this country is illustrated 
by the fact that Australian listeners in increasing numbers now welcome the opportunity 
of hearing fine music on the air and in the concert hall and have magnificently supported 
the presentation of orchestral concerts and of recitals by the best musicians from their 
own country and from overseas. In 1936 small regular orchestras were formed by 
the A.B.C. in Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, Perth and Hobart, and from 
these foundations have grown our present orchestras. Those in Sydney and Melbourne 
measure up to first class orchestras overseas, whilst those in the other capital cities 
are showing rapid improvements and are now the equal of those in many places of com- 
parable size in Europe or America. Until 1946 the financing of these orchestras was 
the sole responsibility of the A.B.C., but since then arrangements have been made in 
all States for State government and municipal bodies to bear part of their cost; in 
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South Australia the cost is partly met by donations from the public. This close co- 
operation between a broadcasting organization, city authorities and State Governments 
to establish and maintain symphony orchestras is unique in the world. 

In 1951, the A.B.C. organized 508 public orchestral concerts (including 121 free 
concerts for school children) and 179 public recitals throughout the Commonwealth 
(including band recitals, chamber music groups, etc.). 

The policy of the A.B.C. so far as individual artists are concerned has always been 
to develop local talent and at the same time give its audiences the opportunity of hearing 
famous international musicians. 


3. Drama and Features.—Drama programmes are designed to give listeners opportu- 
nities, which they might not otherwise have, of hearing the great plays of all nations 
as well as adaptations of the best modern stage plays and also those written specially for 
broadcasting. The main regular drama programmes are broadcast on Saturday and 
Monday evenings and special series of longer plays are also given at various times during 
the year. 

In recent years the technique of the feature programme has also been developed 
in this country. The feature is a form of entertainment which is unique to radio, con- 
sisting of specially written programmes designed to present information in an interesting 
way, and it may deal with a very wide variety of subjects ranging from history and 
current events to science and the arts. A number of Australian writers have become 
interested in this new form of entertainment and about 95 per cent. of the features 
broadcast are written by Australians. Local writers also contribute a large proportion 
of the plays broadcast and every effort is made to assist and encourage their work. 


4. Youth Education.—The A.B.C. provides a regular series of broadcasts to schools 
as an addition to normal class-room education. The total number of listening schools 
at the end of 1951 was 7,100 or nearly 71 per cent. of all schools, State and private, through- 
out the Commonwealth. Many of the school broadcasts are présented in dramatized 
form, as this method makes the material more vivid and interesting to the young listener. 
For the very young children, the Commission broadcasts every weekday the “ Kinder- 
garten of the Air”, a type of broadcast which originated in Australia. 


5. Talks.—The aim of the Talks Department is to provide programmes which will 
keep the listener well informed on current affairs and on general and historical topics. 
Many of the talks in the first category are now presented in a magazine type of session 
consisting of a number of short iteras linked by a narrator. This form of programme 
has proved popular with listeners but has by no means replaced the straight talk which — 
usually runs from ten minutes to a quarter of an hour. 


Two sessions which are designed to encourage discussion are the “ Nation’s Forum 
of the Air”’, and the talks designed for listening groups. In the former, a topic of a 
controversial nature is discussed by four speakers before a studio audience. After their 
initial speeches, the speakers are questioned by members of the audience or by local listeners 
who send their questions by telephone. Jn the talks to listening groups, supplementary 
material relating tou the broadcasts is provided for groups of listeners, organized by the 
A.B.C., who meet in their homes or elsewhere to discuss points arising from the broadcast. 


6. Rural Broadcasts.—The Rural Broadcasts Department was commenced in 1945. 
to serve the needs of country listeners. It has proved to be of great value to men and. 
women on the land throughout Australia, by giving them the latest market reports. 
and information on general conditions, and by keeping them informed on rural develop- 
ment overseas. The interstate market report is the only Australia-wide market service 
available to the Australian rural population. Programmes are exchanged with radiv. 
organizations in England, Canada, the United States and elsewhere, and several visits. 
to Australia by well-known farm radio personalities have also been arranged. ‘he de- 
partment has encouraged the work of Junior Farmers’ Clubs in Australia, and has. 
sponsored competitions for members in connexion with the Royal Agricultural Shows 
in Sydney and Melbourne. These competitions are to be extended to encourage 
international co-operation in this important work. 
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7. News.—On rst June, 1947, the A.B.C.’s independent News Service came into 
full operation. Since that date the Commission has collected the news for its bulletins 
independently of the press and it now has, in addition to a large staff throughout Australia, 
a London news room for the selection and transmission of oversea news secured from 

‘the great news agencies. Nine national news bulletins are broadcast daily, and are 
followed by State bulletins of news of State interest. In addition, two regional bulletins 
are broadcast by local stations in country areas. The Commission also re-broadcasts, 
by arrangement with the British Broadcasting Corporation, two oversea news bulletins 
each day. 


8. Other Activities—The broadcasting of the proceedings of Federal Parliament 
commenced as a regular service in July, 1946, and Australian listencrs are now able to 
hear full debates from the House of Representatives, and occasionally from the Senate. 
At present these broadcasts are confined to one of the two transmitters in each capital 
city, but it is hoped that eventually country listeners will also be able to hear them. 


The Children’s Session is presented on each weekday for children between the ages 
of 7 and 17. An important feature of this session is the Argonauts Club which children 
may join, and which encourages its members to contribute to the programmes and to do 
creative work such as painting, needlework, writing, etc. Part of the children’s session 
is regularly devoted to an exchange of opinion on topical questions by members of the 
Argonauts Club. 


In co-operation with the various religious denominations, thé A.B.C. broadcasts 
several religious sessions each week day in addition to those given on Sundays. These 
religious broadcasts include relays of normal church services and a variety of special 
programmes of talks and sacred music. The modern trend towards the use of religious 
drama is also followed. 


The A.B.C.’s variety and sporting programmes provide the lighter side of listening 
to the public. In its variety sessions the A.B.C. does everything possible to assist local 
artists in order to increase the amount of first class talent in this country. The 
Commission’s dance bands in Sydney and Melbourne provide the accompaniment for 
the more important variety shows broadcast in these states, and are regarded as being 
two of the most outstanding bands in Australia. 


The A.B.C.’s coverage of sport at home and abroad is comprehensive. On Saturday 
afternoons the sporting panel provides listeners with the progress results and scores, 
and also descriptions from half a dozen or more fields of sport. Events of international 
interest such as Test Matches, the Davis Cup, etc., are covered by simultaneous descrip- 
tions from A.B.C. commentators. In covering events overseas, the A.B.C. is indebted 
to the B.B.C. for its collaboration in Great Britain, and to the New Zealand Broacasting 
Service for events in New Zealand. 


9. Transmission Services.—In December, 1951, the A.B.C.’s home programmes 
for Australian listeners were transmitted by 42 medium-wave and eight short-wave 
stations, and its oversea programmes were transmitted by four short-wave stations, 
two of which are of 100 kW. power and one of 50 kW. The 51 stations in operation 
at 30th June, 1950 are shown in Chapter V.—Transport and Communication, 
§ 6. Radio Telegraphy and Telephony. Three medium-wave stations have come into 
operation since that date—4QA Mackay, 4G@M Gympie and 5LN Port Lincoln. The 
domestic short-wave stations are used for giving service to listeners in the sparsely 
populated parts of Australia, and in New Guinea and adjacent islands, while the other 
short-wave stations are directed to listeners overseas. Thirty of the medium-wave 
stations are situated outside the capital cities, and further regional stations are to be 
constructed. When these additions have been made, the medium- and short-wave 
stations together will provide for clear reception of the Commission’s programmes in 
practically every part of Australia. 
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§ 12. National Safety Council of Australia. 


The National Safety Council of Australia was founded in Melbourne in 1927 for 
the purposes of developing, mainly by means of education, safety on the road, at work 
and in the home, and its activities have developed in other directions wherever the 
need for reducing the toll of accidents has been shown. To this end it conducts-con- 
tinuous propaganda through the press and in other ways. It also forms Junior Safety 
Councils in the schools for developing a safety conscience among children. The children 
themselves are officers of these Councils and patrol the roads in the neighbourhood of the 
schools and conduct the scholars across in safety. Posters are available to schools 
in connexion with Health and Safety lessons. Films specially taken aro available for 
children’s and home safety instruction. 


A “Safe Driving” campaign for individual motor drivers is conducted as well as a 
“Freedom from Accidents’ competition among employee drivers, those completing a 
year free from any accident for which they are responsible being given a certificate to 
that effect. An industrial service of four posters per month, together with slips for 
pay envelopes, constitutes a regular service for the dissemination of safety advice, and 
was supplied to over 100,000 workers in factories last year. Committees deal with 
specific problems regarding traffic, films, safety in industry, air safety and home dangers. 
The Air Safety Commitice has issued a 32-page booklet “ Air Sense” for distribution 
with pilots’ private licences through the Civil Aviation Department, and has a plan for 
assistance to aircraft in distress which is being implemented throughout Australia. 


The Council is supported by Government grants, public subscription and sales of 
service, and is a non-profit organization. Its work is carried on by s small paid staff 
controlled by committees and governed by an executive. The following committees, 
whose work is of an entirely honorary nature, are in operation, namely, Executive, Traffic, 
{ndustrial Safety, Home, Air Safety and Propaganda. 


§ 13. Australian Road Safety Council. 


1. Origin and Organization.—The Australian Road Safety Council was formed in 
June, 1947, through the instrumentality of the Australian Transport Advisory Council. 


The prime movers for the establishment of the Council were the Australian Automobile 
Association, which submitted a comprehensive plan; the New South Wales Minister for 
Transport, who advocated expansion, on a nation-wide basis, of road safety activities on 
lines similar to those of the Road Safety Council of New South Wales ; and the National 
Safety Council of South Australia, which conveyed recommendations from a Special 
Safety Convention held in Adelaide in 1946. 


At that time, in addition to the above-mentioned organizations in New South Wales 
and South Australia, there was alsg a road safety organization in Victoria. Steps were 
immediately taken to form Councils in Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania, 
and subsequently for the internal Territories. 


The Australian Road Safety Council is the composite body of Road Safety Councils 
of the following States and Territories (internal) of Australia :— 


Governmental.—_New South Wales, Road Safety Council of New South Wales ; 
Queensland, Road Safety Council of Queensland; Tasmania, Road Safety 
Council of Tasmania ; Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory, 
Road Safety Councils of Australian Capital Territory and Northern 
Territory. 
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Non-Governmental.—Vietoria, Victorian. Road Safety Division, National Safety 
Council of Australia; South Australia, Road Safety Division, National 
Safety Council of South Australia; Western Australia, Road Safety 
Division, National Safety Council of Western Australia. 


he Council is representative, geographically and technically, of the whole Common- 
wealth, and comprises nominees of practically all classes of road users, together with 
representatives of road transport and police administrations from each State. National 
organizations represented on the Council are :—The Federal Chamber of Automotive 
Industries, Council of Fire and Accident Underwriters, Australian Road Transport 
Federation, Australian Automobile Association, Transport Workers’ Union of Australia, 
Federation of Motor Cycle Importers and Distributors of Australia, and Auto Cycle 
Council of Australia. 


The Council meets annually, and an Executive Committee operates between con- 
ferences. Special committees on education, public relations and films meet as required. 


An annual grant of £100,000 is made available by the Commonwealth Government 
under the Commonwealth Aid Roads Act. Of this, £60,000 is allocated to the State road 
safety councils for local activities, and the remaining £40,000 is applied to the national 
campaign. This is supplemented by assistance, financial and otherwise, by State Govern- 
ments, and indirectly by commercial organizations. 


2. Mode of Operation.—The role of the Australian Road Safety Council is primarily 
in the field of education and public relations. Its task is to increase public awareness 
of the seriousness of the road accident problem, which, in the year ended June, 1952, 
resulted in 68,150 accidents involving casualties or damage in excess. of £10 to: property, 
the deaths of 2,054 persons and injuries to 38,376 persons. (For further information on 
the subject of Traffic Accidents see pp. 180-2 of this Year Book.) 


The Council works in close collaboration with two other committees also established 
by the Australian Transport Advisory Council, namely, the Australian Motor Vehicle 
Standards and the Australian Uniform Road Traffic Code. All three committees are 
administered by the Commonwealth Department of Shipping and Transport, which is 
the executive department for the Australian Fransport Advisory Council. The Aus- 
tralian Motor Vehicle Standards Committee develops essential basic motor vehicle 
standards, such as maximum lengths, weights, height, carrying capacity of vehicles, and 
minimum lighting, braking and other mechanical efficiencies. In addition to ensuring 
a greater safety factor, these standards will eliminate many conflicting State requirements 
which had an adverse effect on design and production costs. The Australian Uniform 
Road Traffic Code Committee is charged with the responsibility of progressively preparing 
@ “blue print’* uniform national traffic code for incorporation in State legislation. 
Speed limits, right hand turns, rules governing approaches to intersections, qualifications 
ef drivers, pedestrian behaviour, are a few of the numerous aspects which come within 
its purview. 


The campaign for road accident prevention resolves broadly into three main elements 
relating to (i) the Road User, (ii) the Road, and (iii) the Vehicle. Similarly, the attack 
falls into three main divisions—{i) Education, (ii) Enforcement, and (iii) Engineering. 
The link between the components is, broadly :— 


J Education (public relations media, instruction in schools, 

|} homes, etc.). 

The Road U: z 

@ moa © S&F *) inforcement fof correct road usage—through the police and 
the courts, uniform traffic laws, etc.) 


The Road . | Engineering (technical improvements of all kinds, safer roads 
The Vehicle + and vehicles, improved illumination, uniform vehicle 
“Jj standards, ete.). 
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§ 14. Australian Shipbuilding Board. 


1. General.—It is the policy of the Commonwealth Government to foster the 
shipbuilding industry in Australia, to preserve this vital industry and to assist in 
building up the Australian coastal flect. In order to bring the cost of the vessels built 
in Australian yards for sale to private shipping companies into parity with United King- 
dom costs, a subsidy of up to 25 per cent. has been granted. The Australian Shipbuilding 
Board is now under the control of the Department of Shipping and Transport. The 
head office of the Board is in Sydney. 


2. Construction Programme.—The programme now consists of :—13 ‘A’ Class, 
9,000 D.W.T. freighters; 12 ““B” Class, 6,000 D.W.T. freighters; ro “‘D” Class, 
3,000 D.W.T. freighters; 5 “‘E” Class, 700 D.W.T. freighters ; 2 ‘‘ U/S” Class, 3,000 
D.W.T. freighters ; 2 “ D/A” Class, 3,000 D.W.T. freighters ; 1 motor collizr of 2,000 
D.W.T.; 2 colliers of 4,800 D.W.T.; plus a number of small vessels and non-trading 
vessels of various types. 


HIPBUILDING BOARD: SUMMARY OF CONSTRUCTION OF 
MERCHANT VESSELS OVER 200 TONS GROSS AS AT 30th SEPTEMBER, 1951. 
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{a} Now changed to a collicr. 


§ 15. Commonwealth Disposals Commission. 


Particulars of the constitution and functions of the Commonwealth Disposals 
Commission, its policy and procedure and an outline of its activities were given in Official 
Year Book No. 37 (see pp. 1194-6), and a summary of the realizations of the Commission 
during the five years of its existence was shown on pages 1206-7 of Official Year Book 
No. 38. Information regarding the liquidation of the Commission appears on 
Pp: 1259 of this issue. : 


§ 16. Rent Control. 


Particulars of Commonwealth rent control operations during the 1939-45 War 
and subsequently, up to the return of controls to the States in August-September, 1948, 
will be found in earlier issues (see Offteial Year Book Ne. 37, pp. 1197-1200 and No. 


38, pp. 1233-4). 
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§ 17. Housing Division. 


Information on the Commonwealth Housing Division from its inception in July, 1945 
until its transfer from the Department of Works and Housing to the Department of 
National Development in March, 1950 will be found in Official Year Book No. 38, © 


PP. 1234-5. 


§ 18. War Service Homes. 


The provision of War Service Homes, formerly a function of the Department of 
Works and Housing, is now a function of the Department of Social Services, and the 
administration of the War Service Homes Act is under the immediate control of the 
Director of War Service Homes. 


The War Service Homes Act 1918-1951 is a measure for the provision of homes for 
Australian soldiers who served during the 1914-18 War or during any war in which His 
Majesty became engaged on or after 3rd September, 1939, including, subject to the 
statutory provisions of the Act, service in Korea or Malaya; also to the female de- 
pendants of Australian soldiers and other classes of eligible persons as defined in the Act. 
Assistance may be granted to an eligible person and the wife or husband of that person, 
as the case may be, as joint tenants, 


The maximum amount of loan or advance which may be granted under the Act 
is £2,750 for building cases and £2,000 in respect of other classes of available assistance 
and periods of repayment may be approved up to 45 years; in the case of a widow or 
widowed mother of an Australian soldier this may be extended to a maximum of 50 years. 


The War Service Homes Division does not provide homes for occupation on a purely 
tenancy basis. 


Since the inception of operations under the War Service Homes Act (figures in 
parentheses indicate cases where eligibility has been established and assistance granted 
as a result of service during the 1939-45 War) 92,269 (45,227) applications have been 
approved ; 33,027 (11,186) homes have either been built, or assistance to build them 
has been given ; 33,063 (19,198) homes have been purchased ; and 9,425 (6,140) mortgages 
have been discharged. The total number of homes provided under the War Service 
Homes Act to 30th June, 1951 was 75,515, including 36,524 to persons who served during 
the 1939-45 War. 


In addition, the Division had approved of 8,950 transfers and resales, of which 1,081 
were in respect of persons whose eligibility had been established as a result of service 
during 1939-45. 


During 1950-51, 14,838 (14,183) applications were approved ; 4,022 (3,888) homes 
were either built or assistance to build them was given ; 8,660 (8,256) homes were pur- 
chased ; and 2,483 (2,411) mortgages were discharged. The total number of homes 
provided during the financial year 1950-51 was 15,165 (14,555). Transfers and resales 

approved numbered 414 (346). 


At 30th June, 1951, 5,034 homes, including 2,467 group projects, were in course of 
construction ; 1,267 contracts, of which 264 were for group homes, hud been let but work 
not started; and 1,532 tenders, including 459 for group homes, had been called but not 
finally dealt with. The majority of these homes are being provided for persons who 
served during the 1939-45 War. 
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The total capital expenditure from inception to 30th June, 1951 was £36,874,688, 
including £25,071,548 for 1950-51. ‘The capital expenditure for 1950-51 includes un- 
expended advances as at 30th June, 1951. Receipts from inception to 30th June, 1951 
amounted to £49,077,502, including £4,854,757 during 1950-51. Of the total receipts, 
£24,046,926 has been paid to the National Debt Sinking Fund, including £3,147,337 
for 1950-51. 


At 30th June, 1951 the total amount of insurances in force, including cover notes, 
amounted to £81,876,706. The premium income for period Ist May, 1951 to 31st 
October, 1952 amounted to £87,601, and expenditure from the War Service Homes 
Insurance Trust Account to £33,849. 


At 30th June, 1951, arrears of instalments outstanding amounted to £232,724 or 
0.53 per cent. of the total] instalments due. 


§ 19. New Building. 


1, General.—The statistics in this section relate to the operations of private 
contractors, Government authorities and owner-builders, with the exception of those 
relating to employment, which exclude the numbers of persons working on owner-built 
houses. In pele they relate to new building only, and data on alterations, additions, 
renovations and repairs to buildings are excluded, because of the difficulty in obtaining 
complete lists of persons who engage in these operations. Figures for houses exclude 
converted military huts, flats and shop dwellings. Some houses built on farms are 
excluded but these do not affect the figures materially. 


These statistics are available for the quarter ended 30th September, 1945 and 
onward. 


The following definitions of terms used in this section are necessary to understand 
the data presented :— 


Owner-Builder. A person who is actually building his own house or is having 
his house built under his own direction without the services of a contractor. 


Commenced. A building is regarded as having been commenced when work on 
foundations has begun. Owing to the difficulty of defining the exact point 
that this represents in building operations, it is probable that, interpre- 
tations placed upon it by informants are not entirely uniform. 

Completed. A building is regarded as having been completed when the builder 
has fulfilled the terms of the contract. As with commencements, the 
interpretations placed upon this definition may vary. 


Under Construction. A building remaining uncompleted at the end of a period 
is regarded as being under construction, regardless of whether construction 
was actively proceeding on that particular date. 


Employment. The figures of employment relate to persons actually working 
on new buildings on a specified day. They include working principals, 
employees, men working as, or for, sub-contractors and men temporarily 
laid off on account of weather. In addition, they include some employees 
engaged on alterations, additions, renovations or repairs to buildings when 
these jobs are undertaken by a contractor who builds new buildings. The 
figures exclude persons working on owner-built houses. 


Values. All values shown exclude the value of land and represent the sstinsiad 
value of buildings on completion. 


2. Value of New Buildings.—{i) Completed, 1950-51. The following table shows 
the value of all new buildings completed in each State during 1950-51, acoording to the 
kind of building. It should be remembered that all values shown exclude the value of 
land and represent the estimated value of buildings on completion. 
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NEW BUILDINGS COMPLETED, 1950-51: VALUE. 
(Including Estimated Value of Owner-built Houses.) 
( £7000.) 
COP GS eee ‘ ie ee oars os ! i a aera, 
| | i { 
Kicd of Building. N.S.W. Vic. Q‘land. S. Aust. pe ae Tas. | A.C.T. Aust. 
| : ! 
tee = ot : aus ' ‘ ' 
Houses— : } 
Brick, rick Veneer, : : ; 
Concrete and Stone. . 16,316 | 16,438 2,332 8.142 ' 3,662 2,244 3 848 49,9082 
Wood (Weatherboard, - ; ; : 
etx.) as -. | 6,262 | 24,739 | 11,311 277 1 390 ' 4,260 ! 375 ' 47,614 
Fibro Cement +s ) 16,768 25377 1,325 1,938 3:349 | 212; 120 | 26,089 
Other 48 386 323 61 115 10! 943 
Be ease = D | 
Total Houses 39,394 | 43,940 | 15,295 ; 10,418 | 7,516 6,726 1,343 124,628 
' { 
H ee F 
Flata .. +s 35745 684 34 303 28 | 55 | 2,849 
Shops with Dwellings 545 689 61 , 7 8 70 | 15 | 3,395 
8hops without Dwellings 144 183 | 109 4t 86 74 : 13 650 
Hotels, Guest Houses, H : | ‘ 
Boarding Houses, etc. | 173 aoa | 22 256 | 5. 26 | 9° 49r 
Factories ws a2 2,513 2,577 | 157 273 205 FOL 18 ' 6,444 
Other new Buildings 4,952 | 3,727 ; 1,612 1,047 825 778 ' 139 , 13,080 
= - : } 
i 
Total Other Bulldings.. | 10,072 , 7,860 1,995. 1,624 , 35432 5,677 | 249 | 24,909 
' . 7 1 ’ 
a Ee ' 
Total New Buildings .. | 49,466 ! 51,800 | 17,286 12,042 8,948 ; 8,403 | 72592 | 149.537 
t 


(ii) Commenced, Completed and Under Construction, 1945-46 lo 1950-51. 





The 


following table summarizes the values of all new buildings commenced, completed and 
under construction for each State for the years 1945-46 to 1950-51. 


NEW BUILDINGS: VALUE. 


(Including Estimated Value of Owner-built Houses.) 



























































, ( £7000.) 
Year. )N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust.; W.Aust.) Tas. | A.C.T. | Aust. 
| 
CoMMENCED. 
1945-46 L @) @) | (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
1946-47 - | 30,458 | 20,422 | 9,319! 4,848 | 3,036 | 2,718 749 | 71,550 
1947-48 ++, 36,196 | 26,841 | 12,093 | 5,34 | 4,420 | 3,607 | 2,606 | 91,104 
1948-49 ve | 455154 36,325 | 13,192 7,599 5,825 5,371 1,722 | 115,188 
1949-50 ++} 545,277 | 46.497 | 16,994 | 11,301 8,459 8,379 1,365 | 144,272 
1950-51 3 | 79,750 735312 21,082 17,827 14,186 10,336 2,325 | 218,818 
CoMPLETED. 
1945-46 9,305} 5.4711 3,320] 1,682] 974] 627 11z | 21,491 
1946-47 ! 47,097 | 11,067 , 7,257 1 2,744 2,117 4 1,417 310 | 42,009 
1947-48 24,305 | 17,891 | 10,390 | 4,080 3,328 2,279 509 | 62,782 
1948-49 33,737 | 27,357 | 12,199 6,483 4,707 3,810 757 | 89.050 
1949-50 40,920 | 34,673 | 13.953 9,074 5.352 51342 1,462 | 110,776 
19 50-51 49,466 | 51,800 | 17,286) 12,042 8,948 8,403 1,592 {149,537 
UnvprEr Construction at Enp oF YEar. 

1945-46 14,614 | 9,817 | 3,164! 2,387 | 3,571 | 1,403 430 | 33,386 
1946~47 30,041 | 19,333 | 5,337 | 4,774; 2,872 | 2,759 884 | 66,000 
1947-48 44,461 | 29,573 | 2232 | 6,170 4452 41146 3,013 ) 99,047 
1948-49 59,172 | 41,607 | 8,479 | 7,735 6,416 | 5.872 | 3,956 | 133,237 
1949~50 75,006 | 55,729 | 11,805 | 10,519 | 10,022 8,989 4,269 | 176,339 
1950-51 102,708 { 83.502 i 15,653 ; 17,272 | 15,942 | 12,178 ; 5,116 | 252,371 





(4) Not available. 
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—_ 


3. Numbers of New Houses._{i) Completed, 1950-51. The following table shows the 
numbers of new houses completed in each State during 1950-51, according to the material 
of their outer walls. 


NEW HOUSES COMPLETED, 1950-51 : NUMBER. 
(Including Owner-built Houses.) 








i 7 i 
, | 
Material of Outer Walls, | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. ‘5: Aust.| W.Aust.| Tas. A.C.T, | Auat. 
, ‘ 


3 oa ere ue i 





Brick, Brick Veneer, Cun- , - \ 


























crete and Stone 5,789 ; 6,661: 1,058 , 4,703 1,961 959 H 330 | 21,461 
Wood (Weatherboard, | 

etc.) - 3,601 | 12,567 7,844 | 177 , 399 2,741 150 | 27,479 
Fibro Cement .. Se 10,354 1,602 1,099 1,797 2,679 208 94 | 17,833 
Other. . 3% | 27° 195 274 | 48 | 121 6 a 671 

Total a ++ j 19,77K | 21,025 | 10,275 | 6,725 | §,160 3,914 574 | 67,444 





(ii) Commenced, Completed and Under Construction, 1945-46 to "1950- -51. The 
next table provides a summary, by States, of the numbers of new houses commenced, 
completed and under construction for the years 1945-46 to 1950-51. 


NEW HOUSES: NUMBER. 
(Including Owner-built Houses.) 



























































| ' f 
Year. | N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. | 8. aust. | W.aAust.| Tas, AC.T. Aust. 
2 | tig Sth — 
CoMMENCED. 
7 , 

1945-46 -| @ | @ @ | @ | @ | @ | @ | @ 

1946-47 “ +. | 17,720 | 12,981 8,925 | 3,269 | 2,405 | 1,642 323 | 47,265 
1947-48 be .. | 19,807 | 14,873 9,528 | 3,580 | 3,075 | 2,062 393 | 53,323 
1948-49 +. | 21,291 | 15,487 9,361 , 4,561 . 3,843 2,849 | 534 | 57,926 
1949-50 .. | 22,055 } 21,035 10,009 ' 6,109 ! 5,037 3,664 | 389 | 68,292 
1950-51 . | 25,162 | 26,205 10,698 ; 7,966 ; 6,970 4,122 * 877 | 82,000 

CoMPLETED. 
1945-46 be .. | 5596] 3,666] 3,385] 1,332 | 860 479 | 58 | 15,376 
1946-47 8 ais 12,187 7,436 7,746 2,227 | 1,792 1,070 149 | 32,607 
1947-48 oo +» | 44,858 | 11,846 | 9,204 | 3,009 | 2,771 | 1,544 271 | 43,503 
1948-49 by +. | 17,864 | 24,278 (| 9,354] 3,989 | 3.244) 92,287 323 | 51,339 
1949-50 an on 18,766 | 15,603 95447 | 4;904 | 3,509 2,852 404 | 55,485 
1950-51 . «+ | 19,771 | 21,025 | 10,275 | 6,725 | 5,160 | 3,914 574 | 67,444 
UnpDER CONSTRUCTION AT END oF YEAR. 

1945-46 . v | g200| 6,135 | 2,441 14559: 865 | 1,013, 288! 21,401 
1946-47 as -. | 14,737 | 21,680] 3,627 | 2,654 ' 1,521 | 1,557 368 | 36,144 
1947-48 a ++ | 19,686 | 14,712 3,951, 3,203 1,841 2,065 | 491] 45,949 
1948-49 oo ++, 23,113; 15,927 | 3,958! 3,940 ; 2,439 | 2,575 1 696! 52,642 
1949-50 i ++ 4 26,402 | 21,353 | . 4,520 | 5,241 3,957 | 3,357 678 65,508 
1950-51 a -+ + 31,793 | 26,533 | 4,943 | 6,529 5:764 3558 | 981 | 80.101 





(a) Not available. 


4. Numbers of New Flats.—The figures in the two foregoing tables do not include 
particulars of new flats. The summary below shows the numbers of new flats commenced, 
completed and under construction in Australia for the years 1945-46 to 1950-51, together 
with State details for 1950-51. It should be noted: (i) that the figures are additional 
to the numbers of houses shown in other tables, (ii) that each flat is counted as a separate 
unit, and the numbers shown therefore relate to individual flats, and (iii) that new flats 
only are included, i.e., the conversions of old buildings into flats are omitted. 
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NEW FLATS: NUMBER. 
(Individual Flats.) 

















Under 
Co a Completed 
State. : during Period. during Period, ' Bh inipet att a 

. soot tes el ae 

“I 

1950-5I— ; ‘ 
New South Wales... i ae, “A! 1,320 966 |} 2,315 
Victoria Par oe a a 509 333 gor 
Queensland .. ie a sae 22 26 | 18 
South Australia os on be | 52 “3 { 52 
Western Australia... ES belt 174 305 182 
Tasmania .. = ser | 19 18 17 
Australian Capital Territory ie rey Gt Ss 36 | 136 

| era 
Total .. ce és os 2,096 1,684 3,621 
= | 

Total, 1949-50 .. a as 2,292 1,494 } 3,210 
» 1948-49 .. se me | 2,021 1,345 2,416 
» 1947-48 .. ais was f 1,581 768 1,734 
» 1946-47 .. a - | 1,035 319 923 
» 1945-46 .. - on (2) 46: 197 














(a) Not available. 


5.€Persons engaged in New Building.—The following table shows, by States, the 
number of persons (including contractors and sub-contractors actually working on jobs) 
engaged on jobs carried out by builders of new buildings at 30th June of the years 1946 
to 1951. ‘Particulars for 30th June, 1951 show the numbers of tradesmen, contractors, 
sub-contractors and wage earners engaged. For an explanation of the field of em- 
ployment covered see par. 1 of this section. 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN NEW BUILDING. 
(Excluding Persons working on Owner-built’ Houses.) 





Particulars. Ww. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust.| W.Aust.; Tas. ACT. Aust, 


Ne 
ic ae 





goth June, 1951— 


Carpenters .. se 17,307 | 35,196 8,090 3,589 3,015 3,120 706 51,023 
Bricklayers .. ‘sre 4,141 2,521 689 1,448 704 416 174 10,093 
Painters... . 3,637 | 3,241 | 1,446 887 590 462 245 | 10,508 
Electricians .. se | 25543 1,350 814 327 259 211 72 5,576 
Plumbers. ee 3,694 2,473 1,183 748 51I 292 155 9,056 
Builders’ Labourers .. | 8,681 5,512 2,667 1,818 1,597 1,503 513 | 22,291 
Other os sey 5467 | 45427] 15734 | 1,351 | 1,309 696 210 | 14,894 
Contractors (a) «| 4,628 3.495 2,476 830 548 753 65 12,795 
Sub-contractors (a)... 5,391 4,394 1,341 1,061 628 560 68 | 13,443 


Wage earners ae 35,451 | 26,531 } 12,806 8,277 6,809 5,387 1,942 97:203 





| aes 
Total... | 45:470 | 34,420 | 16,623 | 10,168 7,985 6,700 2,075 | 123.441 
| 








me ote 1950.. 42,393 | 31,684 | 15,643 8,743 6,908 5,700 2,022 | 113,093 











” sy 1949.. | 41,982 | 28.442 | 14,030 7,727 6,220 4:920 | 1,389 | 104,710 
ay ay 19486. | 4,131 | 26,728 | 12,706} 7,120 | 5,591 | 3,798 | 918 | 98,052 
moon ” 1947. | 34,845 | 22,111! 12,184 6.454 55242 3,369 : 702 | 84,907 
oss » 1946... 





26,420 17,429 | Pera 5-429 4,175 2,514 | 410 | 65,260 





(a) Actually working on jobs. 
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§ 20. Clothing and Food Rationing. 


For information on the rationing of clothing and certain foodstuffs which was 

- introduced early in the 1939-45 War and was discontinued, as circumstances permitted, 

from 1947 to 1950, see Official Year Books, No. 36, pp. 1084+1090, No. 37, pp. 1206-8 
and No. 38, p. 1240. 


§ 21. Consumpiion of Foodstuffs and Beverages. 


I. Quantities Consumed.—Previous issues of the Year Book up to No. 36 included a 
statistical survey of the movement in the consumption in Australia, in total and per head 
of population, of a selected number of commodities over a period of years up to 1940-41 
(see Official Year Book No. 36, pp. 1098-1100). In issue No. 37 these long-term com- 
parisons were replaced by more detailed information covering consumption of the 
principal foodstuffs arid beverages in annual periods since 1944 in comparison with average 
annual consumption during the three years ended 1938-39. In this issue the annual 
periods extend from 1946-47 to 1950-51. 


The estimates of total consumption and consumption per head of population in 
Australia in the two tables following have been compiled by deducting net exports from 
production and allowing for recorded movements in stocks of the respective commodities, 
While the estimates may generally be accepted as reasonably accurate, there are some 
deficiences to which attention should be directed. These relate chiefly to the quantities 
of poultry, game and fish (fresh and shell) and the quantities of visible oils and other 
fats entering consumption. In addition, little information is available on the quantities 
of vegetables, fruit, eggs, etc., which householders produce for their own requirements 
and the extent of wastage occurring in the marketing of foodstuffs. In all these cases 
careful estimates have been compiled from the best available data, and the quantities 
shown as entering consumption in Australia have been adjusted to allow for these 
circumstances. Other difficulties occur in the compilation of statistics of consumption 
for which no allowance has been made. These include (i) the absence of particulars of 
stock movements in a limited number of cases, (ii) the disposal of surplus Army stores after 
the close of the war and (iii) the purchase of foodstuffs on the civilian market and the 
despatch of these quantities overseas as gifts in bulk and by parcel post. These 
deficiencies, however, do not seriously impair the accuracy of the estimates compiled. 


The estimates of consumption per head shown in the second table following bave been 
checked, wherever possible, with data from other sources which confirm the reliability 
of the methods used. The data were obtained principally from the Food Consumption 
Survey conducted in 1944 by the Nutrition Committee of the National Health and 
Medios! Research Council. 


There has been a general upward movement in the consumption per head of 
population of most foodstuffs and beverages in Australia from the levels of consumption 
during the three years immediately preceding the 1939-45 War, but there are some 
notable exceptions, viz. beef, mutton, pig-meats, shell eggs, butter and cream. 
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More detailed information on the consumption of foodstuffs and beverages is con- 
tained in the publication, Report on Food Production and the Consumption of Foodstuffs 
and Nutrients in Australia, issued by this Bureau. 


ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES AVAILABLE FOR 
CONSUMPTION ANNUALLY: AUSTRALIA. 


i \ ! 











Total (in terms of Milk 





, Average ; H 
Commodity. Gus: " 1936- 36-37 | 1946-47, 1947—48.! 1948-49.' 1949-50.| 1950-57. 
‘1938-3911 (a) 
Spee ee ET Pacers 12s SP fe 

Milk and Milk Produets— : H 
Fluid Whole Milk .. .. ' Mil. gals. | 161 | 222 234 242 241 236 
Fresh Cream es +; , "000 tons. 19.7 8.0 3-5 3-5 3.5 8.9 

Condensed Milk (Swectened . : H \ 
and Unsweetened) wie Fa | gol 9.8 15-4 15.5 16.9 15.8 
Concentrated Whole Milk .. - : 3-4 1 9.5) 13-4 13.2 17.3 18.3 
Rencees Mik— i i : \ 
‘uli Cream sed of ty 9.2 10.6; 13.2 11.7 . 

Skim... sn? es r Bex It 23) 20) tg 0.9 2'6 

Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods , | 
{including Malted an <r Pa 3.0 5.0 | 5.1 2.8 4.0 6.6 
Cheese... sie ” 13.4 20.6 18.6 17.7 22.7 24.2 

! 

| 

0 

' 














Solids) a t re 120.5 160.4 4167.9] 173.3] 176.0 177.3 
! 
Meat— a A 7 
Beef (bone-in weight) oe ee 442.0 324.0 371.6 | 422.4) 446.9 488.2 
Mutton (bone-in weight) ae e 183.4 154-7 150.8 156.4 164.2 |, 142.5 
Lamb (bone-in weight) we oh ” 46.1 72.8 87.4 98.1 98.3 91.2 
Pork (bone-in weight) oe D gr.8 ; 22.9 24.¥ 25.8 26.0] 25.2 
Offal 2 a 25.7 | 31-3 30.7 29.1 34.4 32.5 
Canned Meat (canned weight) a '  @) 8.5 10.0. B.4 12.9 11.8 
Bacon and Ham (cured weight) ! a | 3rea | 42.5 41.0 36.1 34.6 30.8 
2 ¢ | i el i } 
Total (in terms of carcass | H 
weight) . oo ” : 776-1 | 677.4) 739-4 1 7940 836.3 | 840.8 
i | 
Poultry, Gaine and Fish— 0 | { 
Poultry and Rabbits Coens | i t 
weight) . : ” i 29.8 54-2 55.1 52.7 54-4 56.2 
Fish— ; : i 
Fresh (edible weight) ah x : 19.7 20.0 19.4 18.8 20.2 23.2 
Shell (edible weight) eu + 2.1 1.4 2.2 2.7 3.0 3.1 
Canned (edible weight) .. 38 12.4 8.5 12.3} 10.8 10.1 12.5 
i i 
Total (edible weight) .. 3 51.5 61.2 65.7 65.9 64.7 71.2 





Eges and Egg Products— 


Shell Eggs ne se 78.7 89.3 85.9 84.6 83.9 84.7 
Liquid Whole Beg (c) se | ie 2.9 8.6 7.6 9.6 8.9 f 7.9 
Egg Powder (ce) eth ” a o.I O.r 0.2 0.2 








81.6 97-9 93-6 94-3 93.0 92.8 


” 


Total (Sbell Egg equiva- 
lent) 























mil. doz. 339.3 | 167.1 159.7 160.9} 158.7 #58. 4 
Fats and Oils— ‘ 

Butter... Me .. 1 ‘ooo tons. 101.0 84.9 84.7 84.6 go.8 114.6 

Margarine— | 
Table .. a Sept ay 2.8 2.4 3-3 3.2 2.6 L.7 
Other is seo it . } 12.2 16.6 18.3 20.6 22.7 22.5 
Lard : a 5.2 4.0 4.0 404 4.0 3.8 
Vegetable Oils and Other Fats { . | 14.4 13.6 13.8 14.1 13.8 15.2 

- 

Total (Fat Content) eo is | 115.5 103.7 106.1 108.6 114.3 134.0 








See next page for notes. 
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ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES AVAILABLE FOR 
CONSUMPTION ANNUALLY : AUSTRALIA—continued. 
















































































t 
’ Avewsae | ! 
Commodity. | Gintt ity. | 7p 27 | 1946-47.! 1917-48.! 1948-49} 1949-50. 1950~5r. 
H [1938 38-39. 1 i (a) 
|=. ; i nee fs 
Sugar and Syrups— | | 
Refined Sugar— . | 
As Sugar .- | ‘ooo tons. { 216.5 221.0 246.0 236.6 242.3 255.8 
In manufactured products. . re IIo.1 | 168.0 181.8 172.9 167.7 } 194.1 
Honey, Glucose and Syrups .. ait 21.9 24.2 24.7 24.0 24.3 1 28.6 
Total (Sugar Content) .. Pe | 343.9 408.1 447.2 428.5 429.3 472.6 
Potatoes— : o. 
White ae ae é6 - 338.5 446.6 450.3 376.9 391.8 341.7 
Sweet a ate a 5p 7.4 5.6 5-3 §.0 5.0 5.2 
Total ee as a 325.9 | 452.2 455.6 381.9 396.8 346.9 
Pulse and Nuts— 
Dried Pulse AS 4.51 10.0 20.3 g.1 15.9 14.8 
Peanuts (weight: without shell) a 2.8 7-9 8.9 9.2 5-5 5.8 
Edible Tree Nuts (weight with- 
out shell} a 2.6 3.0 5.1 5-0 6.8 8.6 
Cocoa (Raw Beans) .. eee Es 6.3 10.9 Il. 12.1 13.6 12.3 
Total bs s 1 36.2 | 31.8 36.1 35.4 41.8 42.5 
Tomatoes and Fruit— 2 = i 
Tomatoes (d) is a oe (e) 48.0; 102.8 81.5 74.6 94.4 83.5 
Citrus Fruit (d) #5 e6 ‘ie 97.8 112.4 132.6 136.7 121.8 138.7 
Other Fresh Fruit .. ei is i 264.0 285.6 316.5 290.3 279.1 281.9 
Jams : wa os a 35.1; 40.7 48.5 38.2 42.1 41.7 
Dried Fruit are as ef 24.8 27.0 28.6 35-5 30.3 35.1 
Canned Fruit vi ms aS 31.9 28.1 37-4 46.5 43.8 43-3 
Total (Fresh Fralt Bquivae | | | |. 
lent) os - 556.0 | 658.4 708.6 713-5 684.5 709.5 
Vegetables— : 
Leafy, Green and Yellow veer: 
tables .. “i (f) 179.2 162.5 175.6 163.6 181.3 ° 
Other Fresh Vegetables ae a (f} 268.5 255.3 277.6 255.7 260.4 
Canned Vegetabies . a ae (f) 12.9 8.7 I4.1 t 15.9 16.8 
Total oe $s PA (f) 460.6 426.5 467.3 435.2 458.5 
Grain Producte— de 
mAvhite 6 
Whi ova oe “Ae 645.2 47.8 671.0 675.3 694.8 
Wheatmeal for baking. . is \s74.0 34.6 32.3 38.3 39.5 34.0 
Breakfast. Foods 2) ice oe 27.8 34.2 35-8 3L.3 32.7 32.0 
Rico (filled) F ran Fi 12.2 3.2 2.8 2.9 3-9 14.7 
Tapioca, Sago, etc. si a 3.7 1.6 3-5 2.0 2.9 2.9 
Pearl Larley ee hag “is 3.0 2.5 1.5 1.2 2.6 2.4 
Barley Meal and Polished 
Wheat €Rice substitute) .. Py aed 1.3 r.7 1.7 1.0 1.1 
Edible Starch (Cornflour) .. EA 4.3 4-3 5.2 5.2 5.7 5.7 
Total a oe ” 625.0 726.9 730.6 753.6 763.6 787.6 
Heverages— 
Tea “ - .- ” 21.1 22-5 21.7 22.1 24-3 27.8 
Coffee ob ae Po 2.0 3-8 3-3 3-3 3-7 2.7 
Beer an ‘ «- | milk. gals 77.9 119.5 118.2 139.4 146.7 163.9 
Wine ie ‘ . " 4.2 8.2 10.5 10.8 12.1 13.4 
(2) Subject to revision. (&) Included under fresh meat at its carcass weight. (c) In terms 
of weight of shell eggs. (@) Includes fresh equivalent of manufactured products. {e) Probably 
understated owing to absence of complete data. (f) Not available. (g) Excludes breakfast 


foods from maize and rice. 
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ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES AVAILABLE FOR 
CONSUMPTION ANNUALLY PER HEAD OF POPULATION : AUSTRALIA. 


i 
1946-47.| 1947-48.| 1948-49.| 1949-50. ee 
a. 












Average 


Unit of | 1936-37 
to 


Commodity. Quantity. 
1938-39. 





Milk and Milk Products— 








Fluid Whole Milk .. ne gallon 23.4 29.5 30.6 3r.2 29.9 28.4. 
Fresh Cream Ib. 6.4 2.4 +0 1.0 1.0 2.4 
Condensed Milk (Sweetened ; 

and Unsweetened) ‘. oe 3.2 2.9 465 4.4 4.8 4.2 
Concentrated Whole Milk .. i 1.1 2.8 3.9 3.8 4.8 4:9 
Powers Milk— 

Full Cream ii a * 2.8 3.1 3.7 3.3 2.7 

Skim ” } 2.6 { 0.7 0.6 0.4 0.2 0.7 
Infants’ and Invalids' Foods 

(including Malted aor) ac e 1.0 1.5 1.5 0.8 I.I 1.8 
Oheese we * ran o 4.4 6.1 5.5 5.1 6.3 “5 

Tota! (in terms of Milk 
Solids) 6 


39.3 47.8 49-4 49.8 48.9 47.7 


ae ”» 





Meat-—- 
Beef (bone-in weight) oe io 144.1 96.5 108.9 121.3 124.3 131.6 
Mutton (bone-in weight) + » 59.8 46.1 44.2 44.9 45-7 38.4 
Lamb (bone-in weight) a ” 15.0 21.7 25.6 28.2 27.4 24.6 
Pork (bone-in weight) ets “ 10.4 6.8 7.1 74 7.2 6.8 
Offat ° 8.4 9.3 9.0 8.4 9.6 8.8 
Canned Meat (canned weight) ” (b) 2.5 2.9 2.4 3.6 3.2 
Bacon and Ham (cured weight) ” 10.2 12.7 12.0 10.4 9.6 8.3 











Total (in fem: 3 carcass 


weight) ni ” 253.0 201.7 216.8 228.1 232.9 226.6 





Poultry, Game and Fish— 
Poultry and Rabbits (carcass 



































weight) .. Br ae ” 9-7 16.1 16.1 1§.1 15.1 15.1 
Fresh (edible weight) es ” 6.4 6.0 5-7 5.5 5.6 6.3 
Shell (edible weight) es ” 0.7 0.4 0.7 0.8 1.0 0.8 
Canned (edible weight) .. " 4.2 2.5 3-5 3.1, 2.8 3.4 
Total (edible weight) .. a 16.8 18.2 19.2 18.1 18.1 19.2 
Eggs es Egg Products— 
B8hell Eggs wa ” 25.7 26.6 25.2 24.3 23-3 22.9 
Liquid Whole Egg e) ate ” 0.9 2.6 2.2 2.8 2-5 2.1 
Egg Powder (c) . o. ” “ o.r O.r 
Total (Shell Egg equiva- ” 26.6 29.2 27.4 27.1 25-9 25.0 
lent) No, 243 267 251 248 236 229 
Fats and Olls— 
Butter... 2s 35 Tb. 32.9 25.3 24.8 24.3 25-3 30.9 
Margarine— 
Table... a oe ” 0.9 0.7 1.0 0.9 0.7 0.5 
Other .. ae » 4.0 5.0 5-4 5-9 6.3 6.1 
Lard os 1.7 1.2 I.2 1.3 r.2 I.0 
Vegetable ‘Olis and other Fats ” 4-7 4-r 4-1 4-1 3-9 4.1 
Total (Fat Content) ‘a » 37.6 31.0 31.2 31.2 32.0 36.1 
Sugar and Syrups— 
Refined Sugar— 
As Sugar ” 70.6 65.9 72.1 68.0 67.4 68.9 
In manufactured producta.. < ” 35-9 50.0 53-3 49-7 46.7 52.3 
Honey and Glucose Syrups . » 7.1 7-2 7-3 6.9 6.8 7.6 
Total (Sugar Content) .. ‘s 112.0 121.6 13%.2 123.1 119.5 127.2 








See next page for notes, 
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ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES AVAILABLE 
FOR CONSUMPTION ANNUALLY PER HEAD OF POPULATION : 







































































- AUSTRALIA —continued. 
Gace | average | | 
n 6— . 
Commodity. Quantity. BK 37 1946-47.| 1947-48.} 194849. ia a 
1938-39. 
Potatoes— | 
White Ib. 103.8 133.0 132.0 108.3 109.0 92.1 
Bweet m= 2.4 1.7 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Total te os » 106.2 | 3134.7 133.5 109.7 | 110.4 93.5 
Pulse and Nuta— 
Dried Pulse ss 1.5 3.0 3.0 2.6 4.5 4.0 
Peanuts (weight without shell) 0.9 2.3 2.6 2.6 1.5 1.6 
Edible Tree Nuts Greta i 
out shell) a 0.8 0.9 1.5 1.4 1.9 2.3 
Cocos (Raw Beans) : ” 2.1 3-2 3-5 3-5 3.8 3-3 
1. . 
Total ” 5-3 9-4 10.6 10.1 11.7 11,2 
Tomatoes and Fruit— 
Tomatoes (d) ea ” ie) 15.7 30.6 23.9 21.4 26.3 22.5 
Citrus Fruit (d) a ” 3r.9 33-5 338.9 39-3 33-9 37.4 
Other Fresh Fruit .. - 86.1 85.2 92.8 83.4 37.7 76.0 
Jame ee ” Il.4 12,1 14.2 11.0 11.7 1.2 
Dried Fruit. an or - 8.1 8.0 8.4 10.2 8.4 9-5 
Canned Fruit te aie +e 10.7 8.4 11.0 13.3 12.2 11.7 
Total (Fresh Bruvt saulew: 
lent) os 181.3 196.1 207.8 204.9 190.5 191.2 
Vegetables— i 
Leafy, Green and Yellow Vege- 
tables .. oe ton | 53-4 47-7 50.6 | 45.5 48.8 
Other Fresh Vegetables saat i (f) 80.1 74-9 79.8 71.2 FO.1 
Canned Vegetables . - ” (f) 3.9 2.5 4.0 4.4 | 4-5 
Total » 0) 137.4 125.1 134-4 | 120.1} 123.4 
a 2 1 7 
Grain Producte— | | 
flour— t : 
White .. we “\ray 1 | 192.2 189.9 192.7 187.9 | 187.3 
Wheatmeal for baking * 7 10.3 9.5 Ir.o 11,0} g.2 
Rreakfast Foods () se { 9.0 10.2 10.5 9.0 orl 8.6 
Rice (milled) ” : 4.0 1.0 | 0.8 0.3 1.1 4.0 
Tapioca, Sago, etc. a { 1.2 0.5 1.0 0.6 0.8 0.8 
Pearl Burley one ia. 3 re | 1.0 a.7 0.4 0.4 0.7 | 0.5 
Barley Meal and Polished | | 1 
Wheat (Rice substitute) .. a Q.4 0.5 0.5 0.3 | 0.3 
Edible Starch (Cornflour) ” 1.4 1.3 1.5 1.5 1.6 | 1.5 
‘ i t 
a ' 
Total - 203.7 216.6 214.1 216.5 212.5 212.2 
Beveragee— = | i ates iis ine - 
Tea 2 = i " 6.9 6.7 | 6.4 6.3 6.8 7-5 
Coffee oy Siu ae ie i 0.6 oe a 1.0 0.9 1.0 0.7 
Beer we - ofa gallon 11.3 13.9 | 15.5 17.9 18.2 19.7 
Wine at we oot ” \ O18 1.I i 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.6 





(a) Subject to revision. 
of weight of shell eggs. { 


understated owing to lack of complete data. 


from maize and rice. 





(b) Included with fresh meat at its carcass weight, 
d) Includes fresh equivalent of manufactured products. 
(f) Not available. 


(c) In terms 
(e) Probably 


{g) Excludes breakfast foods 


2. Level of Nutrient Intake.—The table below shows details of the estimated supplies 
of nutrients available for consumption in Australia during annual periods since 1946~47 in 
comparison with the annual average for the three years 1936-37 to 1938-39. The table 
has been compiled by the Nutrition Section of the Commonwealth Department of Health 
and is based on the estimates of quantity consumption per head of population shown in 


the preceding table. 
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ESTIMATED SUPPLIES OF NUTRIENTS AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION : 
AUSTRALIA. 
(Per Head per Day.) 

















j ; 7 i 
Average | i i 
Nutrient. Unit. 1936737 + 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-57. 
1938-39. (2) 
Calories .. a No. | 3,114 3,204 3,248 3,284 3,213 3,262 
Protein— 
Animal Be gm. 58.7 | 54.4 58.2 | 59.6 60.8 60.0 
Vegetable oe » + 30-8] 34.9] 36.3! 34.7] 33-7] 33-7 
Total .. at 5 89.5 | 89.3; 94.5, 94.3 94-5 | 93-7 
Fat * wie 133-5 118.6 I21.9 124.5 I25.1 129.0 
Carbohydrate ie » 376.8 | 424.8 | 425.0 | 424.6 | 404.9 | 408.6 
Calcium .. .. | mgm. 642 762 81 783 805 788 
Tron as es » | 5-31 14.8 15.1 ' 15.3 15-5 15.8 
Vitamin A --| LU. | 4,049 | 4,783 | 4.495 4,579 | 4,581 | 4,926 
Ascorbic Acid +. | mgm. 85.6 99.5 97.1 90.1 88.1 85.8 
Thiamin .. ae i 1.4 1.5 13 7 : 1.5 1.4 1.4 
Riboflavin ae 3 1.7 1.8 1.9. 1.9 1.9 1.9 
Niacin .. an ae 18.2 16.6 18.3 , 17.9 18.3 18.2 














(a) Subject to revision. 


§ 22. Valuation of Australian Production. 


1. General.—The value of production for Australia is computed in accordance 
with the decisions reached at the Conferences of Australian Statisticians and principally 
at the Conference held in 1935. The figures published below have been compiled by 
the State Statisticians from the best data available, and relate to 1949-50. Comparable 
details for 1948-49 may be found in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 44. The adoption 
of substantially uniform methods of valuing production and ‘of estimating elements of 
costs of production and marketing renders the results comparable as between States. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the value shown in the table refers only to 
recorded production and exoludes the building and construction industry, those industrial 
establishments not classified as factories, and agricultural and farmyard produce obtained 
from areas of less than one acre. 

The following is a brief explanation of the terms used in the table :— 

(a) ‘‘ Gross value ”’ is the value placed on recorded production at the wholesale 
price realized in the principal markets. (In cases where primary products 
are consumed at the place of production or where they become raw 
material for a secondary industry, these points of consumption are 
presumed to be the principal markets.) 

(b) ‘‘ Local value ” is the gross production valued at the place of production and 
is ascertained by deducting marketing costs from the grosg value. 
(Marketing costs include freight, cost of containers, commission and other 
charges incidental thereto.) 

(c) “Net value” represents the net return to the producer after deducting 
from the gross value costs of marketing and of materials used in the 
process of production. Materials used in the process of production 
include seed, power, power kerosene, petrol and other oils, fodder 
consumed by farm stock, manures, dips, sprays and other costs. No 
deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance costs. 

It should be noted that costs of maintenance of farm buildings and fences have not 
been deducted from the value of production of rural industries, as particulars are not 
available for all States. In addition, there is an overstatement in the net value of 
production for New South Wales by the inclusion of power costs in rural industries. 
These costs, which amounted to £1,892,000 in 1940-41, have not been ascertained in later 
years. The value shown for Mines and Quarries in Tasmania is understated owing to 
the omission of Quarries. This understatement, however, is more or less offset by the 
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inclusion of production costs in Mining. Production costs are not available for all States 
in respect of Fisheries, and Local Values have been used for this industry with consequent 
overstatement. 

In the chapter dealing with each industry (except trapping and mines and quarries) 
tables will be found showing the total and per capita values. of production for that 
industry by States for a series of years ending 1949~50. 

On page 976 of this issue is a graph showing the Net Value of Production, Australia 
for all recorded industries for the years 1928-29 to 1949-50. 

2. Value of Production, Australia, 1949-50.—The following table shows particulars 
of the gross, local and net values of production in Australia by industries during the year 
1949-50 :— 


GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF RECORDED PRODUCTION: AUSTRALIA, 
1949-50. 








i: ‘ ast yaine of 
Gross Production , , Production (without 
tndustry. valued at F coe Peauicn : deduction of 
Principal Markets. | Producki depreciation or 
on. | ~s Maintenance), 


Local Value— 














t 
Agriculture be i 271,944 242,391 | 209,611 
Pastoral .. ats ar 371,624 348,441 | 337,023 
Dairying .. ue as TOI,XII 95,760 | 81,102 
Poultry .. $5 ue 33.492 | 30,731 22,228 
Bee-farming a 837 743 = 743 
Total, Rural (a) ae 779,008 718,066 | 650,707 
Trapping .. a x 6,381 5;716 59716 
Forestry .. os bec: 25,333 23,195 ! 23,195 
Fisheries .. . eo 4,916 45234 (5) 4,234 
Miues and Quarries. are 65,696 64,804 * 52,979 
Total, Non-rura} ae 102,326 | 97,949 } 86,124 
Total, Ail PEnaey “ 881,334 816,015 | 730,831 
Factories .. eal (c) 661,488 (c) 661,488 661,488 
Total, All Tadustries oe 1,542,822 | 1,477,503 | 1,398,319 
(a) The term “ Rural ” is used to cover these industries ordinarily considered to be farm industries, 
(6) Local value. Production costs not available for all States. (c) Net Value. 


3. Net Value of Production, States, 1949-50.—The following tables show the total 
net value of production, and the net value per head, for each industry and State during 
the year 1949-50. 


NET (a) VALUE OF RECORDED PRODUCTION, 1949-50. 























{ £000.) 

Industry. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
Agriculture + 69,078 48,707 29,441 30,448 26,603 5,334 | 209,611 
Pastoral .. . 145,919 755247 55,298 26,764 26,442 | 7,353 | 337,023 
Dairying ie 24,477 27,173 18,659 | 6,819 2,445 1,527 81,102 
Poultry . ee 9,186 8,232 843 2,180 841 { 946 22,228 
Bee-farming a 280 236 35. 141 40 It 743 

Total, Rural ss 248,940 159,597 104,276 j 66,352 56,371 | 15,171 650,707 
Trapping... ae 3,816 3,122 109 j 320 196 ! 153 5,716 
Forestry . +e 7,185 5.570 4,020 . 2,300 2,021 | 2,099 23,195 
Fishertes (5) 1,449 615 760 | 287 697 « 426 45234 
Mines and Quarries 30,843 2,263 5,606 2,94 6,697 | 4,629 | 52,979 

Total, Non-rural 41,293 11,570 10,495 ! 5,348- g,611 | 7,307 | 86,124 

Total, All Eoary 290,233 171,167 154,771 | 72,200 65,982 |. 22,478 736,831 
Factories. . 283,201 219,244 61,354 | §2,309 26,044, 19,336 661,488 

Total, All Indue- | 7 i 

ustries ++ | 573434 | 390,411 | 176,125 | 124,509 92,026 | 41,814 | 1,398,319 


(a) See letterpress on page 1300. (8) Local vatue. 
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NET (a) VALUE OF RECORDED PRODUCTION PER HEAD OF 
POPULATION, 1949-50. 












































(£ s. d.) 

Industry. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
Agriculture .. |2r15 7122 810] 25 6 3] 44 6 8; 48 1410/19 4 7] 26 3 0 
Pastoral .. -» {46 0 113413 5/47 1011 | 3819 4/48 8 rr | 26 10 2} 42 O IL 
Dairying en 714 4{121%0 §|16 O10 918 7 49 7 §10 r©]10 2 4 
Poultry Ss 217 11 31510} o14 6 3 3 6 I 10 10 3 8 2 215 6 
Bee-farming we or g{ o 2 aie 7{ © 4 tl] o © 6] O OFTO| o Itt 

Total, Rurat -. | 78 9 8] 7310 9] 89 313 1 | 96 12 2 |103 § 8] 5413 10] 8r 3 8 
Trapping. . OIL 5 xr 8 9! 0 r10, © 9 4 o 7 2 OIr o om 3 
Forestry . 2% 25 4 21 a 3 9 21 3 7 0 314 1 71% 4 217 11 
Pianeries (b) og 2 o 5 8 013 1 o 8 4 1 5 6 I10 9 o10 7 
Mines and Quarries 914 5 I oto 416 5 | 4 5 7 |12 5 | 1613 9 612 2 

Total, Non-rural 130 4 5 6 7 9690 6 810 3 \ 17 12 2|26 6 ro|{ IO 14 11 
* Total, All Primary 91 10 0 | 7817 4] 98 13 7 j105 2 § |120 17 10 | 8 o 8} gr 18 7 
Factories. . 89 5 8 fror o 5] 5215 0] 76 3 314714 5} 6914 1 82 10 6 

Total, All Indus- ! : 

tries -. [r80 15 8 9179 17 9 j15r. 8 7 j181 5 8& j168 12 3 1150 14 9 1174 9 TF 
(a) See letterpress on page 1300. (0) Local value. 


§ 23. Indexes of Production. 


In the tables below, indexes of price and quantity production are given for the 
following industrial groups, namely :—Agriculture, Pastoral, Farmyard and Dairying, 
All Farming combined (including separate indexes for Wool and Products other than 
Wool), Gold and Other Minerals, and All Mining combined. 


1. Primary Production Price Index-Numbers.—The Primary Production Price 
Index-Numbers shown in the following table relate to average “ prices” of primary 
products realized in the principal markets of Australia. The “ price” data used are 
average unit values for the total quantities of the relevant commodities produced or 
marketed in each year and the index-numbers therefore measure both the effects of 
changes in prices (as such) and of variations in the quality, type, usage, etc. of products 
marketed. The index-numbers for any year relate to the average values of primary 
products produced or marketed in that year, irrespective of the periods in which payment 
is received by producers. 

The indexes have been calculated by the fixed-base weighted aggregative method. 
«Prices ” for each commodity in any year are obtained by dividing gross value of pro- 
duction by the quantity produced in that year. In the original published series of 
Production Price Index-Numbers the average quantities of the relevant commodities 
produced in the period 1923-24 to 1927-28 were used as fixed weights. This series has 
been retained for years up to 1935-36, but re-computed to the base, average 1936-37 to 
1938-39 = 100. For 1936-37 and later years, the original series was replaced in December, 
1952 by a revised series of index-numbers, in which average quantities of each product 
marketed during the period 1946-47 to 1950-51 are used as fixed weights. In the revised 
series of Farming Price Indexes, the regimen was extended and modified to include farm 
products (as defined by Australian Statisticians) in all cases. Certain other refinements 
were also incorporated in the revised indexes, the principal of which was the omission 
from the weights used for the All Farming Index of quantities of crops marketed for 
live-stock feeding in Australia. 
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PRIMARY PRODUCTION : INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES AT PRINCIPAL MARKETS, 
AUSTRALIA. 
(Ruvisep SERIES (1952); see RemaRKS PRECEDING TABLE.) 
(Base : Average 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 












































Farming. Mining.(a) 
Year Farm- Wool] Pro- : 
x Agri- Pas- yard All (Shorn | ducts Other Al 
culture. | toral and ¥Farm- and other Gold. Min- Mining 
: * | Dairy- ing. Dead). | than erals. | * 
ing. | Wool. 
IQII-12 nie 92 66 70 76 49 64 6o 
1912-13 aK 86 77 78 8i nie ee 49 70 64 
IQI3—-14 an 85 76 74 79 .- o 49 69 64 
IQt4-15 é% 143 85 80 105 ae aS 49 68 63 
1915-16 oe 100 113 98 106 e 49 97 70 
1916-17 Ms 96 127 103 112 49 89 79 
1917-18 a 112 139 101 123 49 112 96 
1918-19 os 133 139 III 132 49 110 95 
3919-20 nid 197 146 134 161 | oe os 59 Iig 100 
1920-21 a ie 137 170 15S se ‘fe 65 122 108 
1921-22 oh 130 96 118 112 ae .- 61 121 106 
3922-23 a 136 127 125 130- fos oe 54 320 103 
1923-24 axe 11g 161 120 139 a oe 5r 123 105 
1924-25 oS 139 159 105 142 |(b) 206 a 53 135 115 
1925-26 bes 145 130 120 133 126 ae 49 138 116 
1926-27 is 129 125 120 125 12 ve 49 138 116 
1927-28 a 129 146 120 136 148 . 49 128 108 
1928-29 ie 117 129 122 123 125 es 49 123 105 
1929-30 wt 110 104 116 108 78 ia “49 119 102 
1930-31 ve 76 82 93 82 65 ae 49 113 97 
1931-32 a 84 71 83 78 64 a 69 92 86 
1932-33 . 79 69 74 74 66 + 84 85 84 
1933-34 a 79 103 73 89 120 a 89 84 85 
1934-35 oo 88 77 79 81 74 a 98 85 88 
1935-36(c) 94 99 87 95 107 . 100 gz 93 
1936-37 Fass 114 15 93 109 126 |{b) 104 99 98 98 
1937-38 we 98 98 102 99 95 100 100 107 105 
1938-39 . 88 87 105 92 79 96 IOI 95 97 
1939-40 oe 100 105 105 104 102 105 112 99 103 
1940-41 us 106 107 105 107 102 108 122 108 112 
1941-42 ne BS 8 108 307 110 102 112 12 116 118 
1942-43 ae 131 123 130 128 118 132 120 123 122 
1943-44 oe 15! 128 147 140 118 147 120 127 125 
1944-45 on 15x 129 152 142 118 150 121 135 131 
1945-46 175 133 159 157 118 169 123 145 139 
1946-37 a 194 181 158 186 187 185 124 169 156 
1947-48 oe 267 | 262 183 247 301 230 124 221 194 
1948-49 . 234 312 197 260 366 225 12 275 232 
1949-50 bel 274 | 396 228 316 483 262 139 288 | 246 
1950-51 on 277 815 258 495 1,099 300 178 335 291 
1951-52(d) is. 336 501 343 404 552 356 je) 178 475 391 
(a) Year ended previous December. (b) Not available for previous years. (ce) See remarks 
preceding table. (d) Subject to revision. (e) Based on the price fixed by the Commonwealth 


Bank; no allowance has been made for gold sold on oversea premium markets. 


2. Primary Production Quantity IndexeNumbers.—The Primary Production 
Quantity Index-Numbers shown in the following table relate to gross output of farm 
products and minerals. They have been calculated by the fixed-base weighted aggregative 
method, the weights used being weighted average unit values obtained by dividing tota} 
gross value by total quantity produced for each commodity for the base period. 

In the original published series of Primary Production Quantity Index-Numbers, 
the period 1923-24 to 1927-28 was adopted as the base for weighting purposes. This 
series has been retained for years up to 1935~36 in the case of the Farming Quantity 
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Indexes and for all years for the Mining Quantity Indexes, but for all groups the index- 
numbers have been recomputed to the base, average 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100. For 
1936-37 and later years, the original series of Farming Quantity Index-Numbers was 
replaced in December, 1952 with a revised series in which average unit values for the 
period 1936-37 to 1938-39 are used as fixed weights. The regimen used for the revised 
series was extended and modified to include farm products (as defined by Australian 
Statisticians) in all cases. Certain other refinements were incorporated in the revised 
indexes, the principal of which was the omission, in calculating the All Farming Index, 
of quantities of crops fed to live-stock in Australia. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION: INDEX-NUMBERS OF QUANTITY PRODUCTION, 
AUSTRALIA. 


(Ruvisep Series (1952); see Remargs Precepine Tapee.) 
(Base : Average 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 















































| Farming. i Mining.(a) 
j } 
r ‘ Farm- | | 7 Pro- \ 
Year. : Wool | 
' ne b yard | AU! ducts Other 
culture, tonal. | ,and_ | Farm- | Gh | other || Gola. | Min- ant 
. * | Dairy- ing. : Dead) than crals. S. 
H : : ing. ! : * ' Wool. | 
—- I} —|- --| | 
| 
Igl1-12 a 5r 76 52 63 71 ate 179 105 ! 121 
1912-13 ie 64 70 50 64 | 62 ar 168 113 { 124 
1913-14 re 67 79 52 7O i 68 | oe 159 | 11g 127 
1914-15 . . 3° 77 50 57 } 62 re 148 105 114 
1915-16 ae 99 63 40 | 71 | 53 ag I4t 96 | 105. 
1916-17 veil 80 ; 61 49 : 65 | 54; «e 120 86 | 93 
1917-18 eet 67 | 61 | 57° 62 | 58: i 105 84 : 88 
1918-19 eae 53 69 | 56 | 61 li 73 ie 92 89 | go 
1919-20 o 44 77 52: 61 | 73 . 77 64° 67 
1920-21 es 87 62 | 57 69 i 62 68 79 7o 
1921-22 78 | 72 67! 73 |! 71 55 | 70 67 
1922-23 i 74 76 61 73 |; 71 55 | 78 73 
1923-24 { 80 ; 68 62 7r jt 67 51 87 80 
1924~25 ‘ 95 | 80 | 76 i 84 8x | 49; go | 81 
1925-26 ! 73! 84 7t 78 86 40 go 80 
1926-27 90 89 | 68 | 86 || 95 if 38 89 78 
1927-28 Sis 4 75 86 | 73 | 80 I go -_ 37 92 80 
1928-29 Kal gr 2 75} 89 99 a 33 80 7. 
1929-30 79| 87! 75| 8 | 95 3I 76 67 
1930-31 a rir 84 : 82 | 93 | 92 34 72 64 
, i | 
1931-32 on 100 92 | 89 | 94 102 43 59 56 
1932-33 nae Ir0 | 99 94; 102 106 | 52 69 66 
1933-34 ol 102 , 95 | 100 1 98 98 | . 60 74 Ft 
1934-35 oA 88 f 98 | 104 | 96 | 102 64 79 76 
935~36(b) 9x | 95 | 99 | 94 98 . 66 88 83 
leer | aaa | 
1936-37 97! ror! 97 98 |, 103 | (e)_96 85 94}; 92 
1937-38 ae 107 : 105 1 10r 105 108 105 100 or 10t 
1938~39 ase 96 94 | 102 97 89 99 m5 105 107 
1939-40 a3 120 TIO } 108 109 i20 ! 105 119 15 116 
1940-41 an 74 { TIX 107 98 |! 121, gr |, 119g 112 Il4 
1941-42 ke 104 114 | 104 | I05 | 123 99 108 117 Img 
1942-43 axel 97! 116; 103 ! 103 "| 120 | 98 83 115, 109 
1943-44 weet 86 | 118 , 100 | TOL i i2q' 94 54 107 96 
1944-45 +. 68 104 99 89 | 105 84 47 104 g2 
1945-46 a 100 89 103 | 93 96 92 47 93 83 
I ! i 
1946-47 . 84 1 94 103 | 92 | 99 } go 60 99 gi 
1947-48 meal 122: 99 107 ! 109 | 102 } III 68 107 99 
1948-49 ark 108 106 - Iir, 109 | 109 } 109 64 108 99 
1949-50 os 117 113 { zIr 116 ‘ 117 1I5 64 105 97 
3950-51 ay 108 110 | 107 | - rr0 tf 118 107 63 12r 109 
i ‘ , i 
1951-52(d) oy or 106 98 | 102 i; 114 99 65 125 11g 
I t 
(a) Year ended previous December. (8) See remarks preceding table. (ce) Not available 


for previous years. (d) Subject to revision. 
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§ 24. Retail Trade. 


x. General.—The statistics in this section relate to the operations of all types of 
retail establishments throughout the Commonwealth. 

Information of this nature was first collected in respect of the year ended 30th 
June, 1948 by a full Census of all retail establishments. As this was the first Census 
of its type in Australia its scope and the data sought wero the minima consistent with 
the objective of securing a record of the number of such establishments, their type, 
their geographical distribution, their aggregate sales of goods and a simple commodity 
dissection together with a record of the value of certain services provided. This Census 
was followed by a further Census of all retail establishments trading during the year 
ended 30th June, 1949. The data sought in each Census were almost identical, but certain 
minor refinements were made to the second Census in the light of experience gained 
from the first. A more extensive dissection of retail sales into commodity groups was 
obtained. 

In general terms, the Censuses covered those establishments which normally sell 
goods at retail in shops, rooms, kiosks, and yards. Certain types of establishments 
_ which sell services at retail (including repairs and materials therein) were also included, 

e.g., boot repairers, hairdressers, motor garages and service stations. The Censuses 
included the retail sales of those factories or wholesalers who conducted a regular retail 
business, but excluded those who only occasionally sold goods at retail. Both new and 
second-hand goods were included in sales recorded by relevant retail establishments. 

The following lists show how certain types of establishments, dealers, etc., were 
treated :— 


- Included— : 
Hotels, wine saloons, refreshment Bakers, ice-works, tailors (when 
rooms, milk bars. selling from shop premises to 
: consumers). 
Eacluded— 
Clubs, guest houses, theatres, pic- Hawkers, street barrows, casual 
ture-shows. stalls, street sellers. 
Dry cleaners, laundries. Timber yards, trade services such 
Agents (except in respect of goods as monumental masonry, elec- 
sold from retail shop premises). trical contracting, plumbing, up- 
Gas and electricity suppliers (except holstery, ete. 
for sales of appliances). Real estate agents, stock and 
Direct selling (either on site or from station agents, pastoral supply 
delivery vehicles) from market companies. 
gardens, flower gardens, nurseries, Newspaper publishers and printers 
dairies, poultry farms, chick (except in respect of goods sold 
hatcheries, etc. (except where a in a retail shop). 
shop or road-side stall is con- 
ducted). 


Retail establishments (excluding restaurants, hairdressers, boot repairers, garages 
and libraries in which the retail sales of goods were less than £50) numbered 101,426 in 
1947-48 and 105,614 in 1948-49. 

In order to maintain up to date records of retail trade conducted in Australia, it 
is proposed to take Censuses of retail establishments periodically. During the periods 
intervening between Censuses, the nature, extent and periodic variations in retail trade 
are being measured by means of sample surveys. Consequently, for the year ended 
30th June, 1950 and subsequent quarterly periods, collections have been made on a sample 
basis whereby approximately 6,500 establishments have been chosen from the total of 
over 100,000 retail businesses. By the use of sampling techniques, including the 
scientific selection of these 6,500 establishments of representative size and type, esti- 
mated figures of the total sales of all retail businesses have been calculated for each 
period. The sales of businesses from which these totals have been calculated represent 
approximately 40 per cent. of all retail sales in Australia. 

2. Value of Retail Sales, 1947-48 to 1950-51 and quarters ended 30th September, 
1950 to 31st December, 1951.—{i) States. The following table shows the total value 
of goods sold by retail-establishments in each State during the years 1947-48 to 1950-51 
and the quarters ended 30th September, 1950 to 31st December, 1951. 
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TOTAL VALUE OF RETAIL SALES : STATES. 
{ £ million.) 














{ 
Period. NSW. Vic. Q’land. S.A. | WA. j Tas. Total. 
bss: Be : t (a) 
1947-48 ate on ie 385.5 270.3, 130.5 80.4 65.1 29.8 961.6 
1948-49 ae as bis 458.2 320.5 154.2 97.9 79-3 35-4 ]1,145.1 
1949-50 Sis a a 533-4 387.5 183.1 121.2 96.7 41.2 | 1,363.1 
1950-51 in ei id 668.9 475-4 i 226.1 148.6 118.6 51.7 | 1,689.3 
Quarter ended— | 
goth September, rg50 .. SS 152.3 108.1 51.8 33.1 26.3 11.6 383.2 
31st December, 1950 .. tes 171.3 122.6 58.3 37.6 30.5 13.3 433.6 
31st March, 1951 we os 164.1 117.1 55.8 36.9 29.9 12.7 416.5 
30th June, 1951 . a 181.2 127.6 60.2 41.0 31.9 14.1 456.0 
30th September, 1951 .. se 182.3 126.8 62.7 41.0 32.3 14.4 459.5 
gist December, 1951 .. nr 206.4 147.2 _ 69.2 46.0 37.2 16.5 522.5 











(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory for which the latest available 
information is in respect of the year ended 30th June, 1949. In that year retail sales in the Australian 
Capital Territory were £2.4 million and in the Northern Territory £2.0 million. 


(ii) Commodity Groups. In the following table the total value of retail sales for 
the years 1948-49 to 1950-51 and the quarters ended 30th September, 1950 to 31st 
December, 1951 are classified according to commodity groups. Completely comparable 
figures are not available for the year 1947-48, which has therefore been omitted from 
the table. 


VALUE OF RETAIL SALES BY COMMODITY GROUPS : AUSTRALIA. (a) 
‘( & million.) 


Year ended 30th June— H Quarter ended— 
| ; 


i A ‘| 7 
Commodity Group. : 4 30th 3st gist { 3oth | 30th 
1949. 1950. : 195r. i Sept., | Dec., | Mar., | June,  Sept., 

: | 1950. } 1950. | 1951. | 1951. | 1951. 










































































Groceries .. ie 143.4 160.3 | 184.7 | 42.6 | 46.8] 45.9. 49.4 ' 52-5 
Butcher’s Meat es 65.3 74.4 89.1 20.2 21.2 22.4; 25.3 26.7 
Other Food 25 116.6 131.7! 155.8 } 35-9 39-0 40.6 40.3 43.3 
| auras Sacer reel 
Total Foodstuffs .. 325.3 366.4 429.6 | 98.7 | 107.0 | 108.9 + 115.0 } 122.5 
H | 
Beer, Wine and Spirits 95-3 104.4 121.8 | 26.7 32.0 32.1 31.0 | 31.6 
Clothing, Drapery, 1 : 
Piecegoods and i 
Footwear ofa 237.8 261.4 ; 322.8 |, 71.5 83.9 76.6 90.8 81.7 
Hardware .. a 72.5 83.1} r10,2 24.4 27.9 26.6 31.3 | 31-1 
Electrical Goods... 33.8 41.0 58.2 12.0] 16.0| 14.8] 15.4! 147.8 
Furniture .. nei 46.4 53-5! 74.4 16.5 18.6 18.7 20.6 19.8 
Motor Vehicles, Parts, : 
Petrol, etc. -.» | 466.4 | 255.2 | 334.7 || 80.4 | 83.8) 81.1} 89.4, 89.2 
Other Goods (b) a 167.9 198.1 | 237.6 | 53-0 64.4 | 57-7 62.5 65.8 
i) 
. . 1 
: 1 | 
Total (a) «+ [1,145.4 | 3,363.2 | 1,689.3 | 383.2 | 433.6 | 416.5 | 456.0 459.5 
1 t 
(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. {b) Includes tobacco, 


cigarettes, etc., newspapers, books and stationery, chemist’s goods, etc. 


3. Commodity Groups, Census of Retail Establishments, 1948-49.—The number 
of retail establishments and the total value of retail sales for the year 1948-49 are 
classified in the following table according to the seventeen broad groups into which 
retailers were asked to dissect their retail sales. As it was impossible to define or list 
in detail the types of goods to be included under each commodity group, retailers were 
asked to show figures for each group in accordance with ordinary trade groupings as 
understood by them. The commodity group totals are therefore subject to this 
qualification. 

The first part of the table shows the number of retail establishments which recorded 
retail sales in each commodity group. Many establishments showed sales in more than 
one group, so that the aggregate of the total number of establishments in all commodity 
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groups is greater than the total number of individual establishments and has little 
significance. The value of retail sales is classified by commodity groups in the second 


part of the table. 


NUMBER OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS AND VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
CLASSIFIED BY COMMODITY GROUPS : STATES, 1948-49. 





| S 


















































Commodity Group. N.S.W.) Vic. Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. | AC.T.} Aust, 
Numser or EsTaBLISHMENTS WHICH RECORDED SALES IN Eacu Commoprry Grovp. 
{ 

Groceries 5 10,404 6.304 4,:234{ 2,481) 2,116} 91,135 43 a1{ 26,828 
Butcher's Meat. 2,584! 2,025! 1,052 766 563 259 10 9 7,268 
Fruit and Vegetables 5:194| 2,804] 2,676{ 1,220) 1,385 623 14 13| 13,929 
Bread, Cakes . . es 6,621} 3,657| 2,824) 1,485] 1,183 468 13 12| 16,263 
Confectionery, Tce Cream, Soft | 

Drinks i a 9,675] 6,669, 4,438! 2,544] 2,293] 1,037] 43 26| 26,725 
Other Food .. 5,024] 2,338! 1,676) 1,066} 1,011 187 5 8] 11,325 
Beer, Wine and Spirits! | 2,606} 2,047/ 1,346) 668 631 305 29 12 7,644 
Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes 23,234} 8,217} 5,781} 3,013} 3,295! 1,206) 50] 38] 34,714 
Clothing, Drapery, Viccegoods, 

Manchester, Soft Furnishings, H 

Haberdashery . 53721] 4,724] 2,022} 1,417| 1,291 597 44 25} 15,841 
Footwear 1,677 1,246 779 541 472 268 23 9 5,01§ 
Hardware, China, Glassware ine 3,682; 2,700! 1,586) 1,322! 1,198; 449 28 tx] 10,976 
bag aol ‘Goods, Radios, Musical 

nstruments 1,907] 3,454 789 $41 597 219 19 8 5,534 
Furniture, Floor Coverings 1,037 968 436 349 314 161 8 6 oose 
Newspapers, Books and Stationery 2,861; 2,276 1,596 842 859 364 18 9 8,825 
Chemists’ Goods 2,870} 1,730! 1,446) 728 gor 314 18 12 8,109 
Motor Vehicles, Parts, Petrol, ete. 3,554, 2.787| 13,7511 1,197} 1,010 401 38 14] 10,752 
Other Goods .. ee 4,224] 4,313) 1,534! 1,338! 791 336 17 1g} 12,572 
Torat Vatur or Ream Satzs (£’000). 
) { 

Groceries oe ons -» | 56,967] 35,148} 24,257} 11,361] 10,818| 4,822 376 340} 144,089 
Butcher’s Meat oe «. | 26,261] 18,829) 8.617; 5,237] 4,027| 2,320 112 147| 65,550 
Fruit and esetabhes -. | 12,618] 8,863] 4,027; 2,456] 2,329 845 20 105| 31,263 
Bread, Cakes . .. | 13,000] 9,338! 4.430; 2,896! 1,699] 1,042 28 63] 32,496 
Confectionery, “Tee Cream, Soft | 

Drinks . -» | 13,424} 11.438] 4,271! 2,847] 1,917 934 56 67| 34,654 
Other Food .. 8,073} 5,416] 2,157! 1,358] 1,177 304 37 36) 18,558 
Beer, Wine and Spirits. | 39,309) 24,195] 12,094| 8,183! 8,450) 3,051 433 318) 96,033 
Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes - | ¥5,70x] 11,687{ 4,856} 3,121] 2,968! 1,204 98 83} 39,718 
Clothing, Drapery, Piecegoods, 

Manchester, Soft Perviee 

Haberdashery : .. | 86,036] 60,550] 26,465} 17,993] 12,599! 6,665 257 421] 210,986 
oe China, G1 11,461 8.017 35394 oiaor 1,663 877 2r 56] 27,580 

ardware, China, lassware -- | 31,585] 18,336] 9,672) 5,878] 4,78 2,251 I 1 72,78 
Electrical Goods, Radios, Bayes : ° 2 ad 3 

Instruments 13,187] 9,248} 5,248] 2,784] 2,359 995 33 48] 33,902 
Furniture, Floor Coverings : 18,726] 14,307} 5,024; 4,034{ 2,970} 1,319) 1§ 159] 46,554 
Newspapers, Books and Stationery 12,490] 8,632! 3,513} 1,545! 1,670 798 40 7o| 28,758 
Chemists’ Goods 11,565} 7,541{ 3.733' 1,940] 1,626 730; 10 93] 27,238 
Motor Vehicles, Parts, Petrol, ete. 61,491] 45,136] 23,419, 16,922) 13,711} 5,440 285 161! 166,565 
Other Goods . 26,571| 23.382) 9,225 7,078! 4,579| 1,794 30 86! 72,745 

Total 458,165] 320,063 154,202| 97,924] 79.345} 35.391) 1,990] 2,392|1,149,472 





4. Types of Business, Census of Retail Establishments, 1948-49.—The following 


tables show, for the year 1948-49, the number of retail establishments and the total 
value of retail sales classified according to the main types of business. This is a classi- 
fication of each business according to the principal type of goods sold, and is based on 
the description given by the proprietor or manager concerned. Where the description 
given embraced two or more classifications (e.g. ‘‘ grocer and confectioner ”’), or where 
the description did not indicate the types of goods sold (in the cases of department stores, 
variety stores, general stores and mixed businesses), the type of business was determined 
by the commodity group in which the largest sales were recorded. The first table shows 
the number of establishments and the total value of retail sales in each State and Terri- 
tory, while in the second table the details for Australia are further classified according 
to turnover size. This is a classification of establishments according to the value of 
retail sale of goods. 
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NUMBER OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS AND VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
CLASSIFIED BY MAIN TYPE OF BUSINESS : STATES, 1948-49. 


































































































ee en a ee 
Main Type of Business. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. | S.A. W.A. | Tas. | NT. | A.C.T.! Aust. 
| . ' 1 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1 7 \ i 
Draper, Clothier, etc. 4,275) 3,930} 1,264 930) 743 299 20! 19 11,480 
Grocer 8,595! 4,961 3,568 1,786! 1,662 979 29! Iq; 21,594 

Motor and Motor Cycle Dealer, | | i ‘ 

Tyre Store, Garage and Service | i I ‘ : 

Station % \ 2,786) 2,291| 1,296] 936 672 262 17} Ir 8,271 
Hotel, Wine “Saloon, “Wine and | . 

Spirit Merchant : ( 2,266) 3,788! 1,285 635 511 300, 20: 7 6,812 
Hardware, Electrical and Radio | } | ' : 

Store : 3,762, 3,754; 751 540 442) 147 14! 8 5,418 
Butcher ef % 2,391' 1,932 976 708 504 214) 9 7 6,741 
Furniture Store ! 598} 664| 231! 154 155) 70, (a) (a) | 1,880 
Confectioner, Milk Bar and Cafe : 2,879} 3,323' 1,038 682 483 206' 21 Ir 8,643 
Fruiterer and Greengrocer 2,182| 1,gro! 475 610 369 132! (a) ; (a) 5,685 
Baker and Cake Shop .. 1,875} 1,483 697 414 312 161 4, 6 4,952 
Newsagent, Stationer and Book- ! i | ' ! ; ' 

seller ya -- | 976 874 419 190) 254) 73, (a) (a) i 2,794 
Chemist, i I,141 927 369, 279) 190! 79) is 6 2,991 
Grain and Produce Merchant ‘ 342 246 63 94 61| (a) |! (a) 822 
Tobacconist and Hairdresser 1,743] 1,853 492 485 413 99 4! 5 5,094 
Footwear Store 627! JIL: 155: 193 94 54| (a) a) 1,841 
Watchmaker and Jeweller ! 541 433) 198 132 79 38, (a) | a : 1,425 
Tishmonger and Poulterer §02 420} 158 85 83 18 (a) : (a) | 1,269 
Office and Shop Systems and H \ al ! 

Machines Store “ 30) 22 18) 10} 19) [oo 128 
Cycle Store 2) 248) er 121 110! 76| (a) i (a) 904 
Florist and Ni urseryman " 430! 459] 73 90, 74, (@) | 1 (a) 1,157 
Sports Goods Store... 151| 109; 64 23: ir; (a) . | (ay 364 
Other Types of Business zee 2,338 423) 639 282 rro 7 3 55349 

ct I ee nee — 
Ne 1 
Tota) i =i 32,771) 14,138) 9,733} | 7,480] 3,321! 153 131) 105,614 
ToraL VaLuE of Reta Saves (£’000). 
Draper, Clothier, etc. 113,1 72 75,839, 33,068) 23,737} 16,744] 7,281; 236; 639] 270,716 
Grocer 74,598, 43,170) 33,0431 14,137) 15,824: 7,103, 625 256| 388,754 
Motor and Motor Cycle Dealer, | ' ; 

Tyre Store, Garage and Service { < I 

Station eos a +» | 60,100; 44,888, 23,562, 17,019] 13,386; 5,374 228 158) 164,715 
Hotel, Wine Saloon, Wine and i ' ' 

Spirit Merchant * 39,258) 22,786] 12,459} 8,340; 8,512] 3,189 422 320; 95,286 
Hardware, Electrical and Radio 

Store 32,829] 19,797} 10,527] 6,103; 4,401) 2,546 195 79, 76,477 
Butcher . 26,327] 18,857} 8,727; 5,260} 3,967; 2,302 II4 147} 65,701 
Furniture Store 14,368} 11,991) 4,660) 2,733} 2,086) 4,031) (a) {a) 37,071 
Confectioner, Milk Bar and Cafe 11,430} 11,8331 3,627) 2,474 1,192) 657 60. 68! 31,3941 
Fruiterer and Greengrocer + | 12,009| 9,270] 2,892 2,637! 1,823 722; (a) (a) 29,470 
Baker and Cake Shop as 10,804] 8,223 3,481] 2,570] 1,335 gr2i ai 69} 27,415 
Newsagent, Stationer 3 and Book i 

seller 11,976, 7,397} 3,189! 1,169) 1,555 668! (a) (a) 26,052 
Chemist - | 9,316; 6,143] 2,878) 1,546) 1,193 573 oe 82! 21,731 
Grain and Produce Merchant ; 7:844] 6,052] 2,310] 1,258; 1,269] (a) , (a) 19,227 
Tobacconist and Hairdresser § 5,854} 6,81) 3,475} 1,904; 1,123 379 20) 17,508 
Footwear Store ' 6,657] 5,571] 1,573} 1,530) 1,189 651 (a) (a) 17,223 
‘Watchmaker and Jeweller | 5,659; 3,058; 1,604 go2 825 26 {a) | (a) 12,357 
Fishmonger and Poulterer : 1,831| 1 460 450| 283 370) 78| (a> ; {a) 4,489 
Office and Shop Syatens and | 4 

Machines Store 1,437) 1,381 451 386) 176; 125; “ me 3,956 
Cycle Store | xjo0r 973 633: 390 339! (a) . (a) 3.428 
Florist and Nurseryman 1,127} 1,254 271 202 189] (a) » | (a) 3,153 
Sports Goods Store 1,306 994 419 143) 64] (a) ¢ ~ + (@) 2,998 
Other Types of Business 9,262| 12,315] 2,957| 3,201! 1,783 812: 39. 35] 30,404 

Total. 458,165] 320,063} 154,202! 97,924] 79,345] 35.391] 1,990 2,392/1,149,472 

















(a) Not available for 


publication. 


NUMBER OF RETAIL 
MAIN TYPE OF BUSINESS AND BY TURNOVER SIZE: 


CLASSIFIED BY 


Main Type of Business. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS AND VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 


AUSTRALIA, 1948-49. 


Turnover Size. 





| £5,000 £10,000 ' £20,000 


i 


£50,000 } £100,000 





























Under and and and and and rae Total 
£5,000. under | under | under under under j ovir eu 
age gaa id la cc Sxanjo00, 6250/00, * 
t 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 
7 
! } 7 
Denne: Clothier, ctc. _ 6,067 ' 2,180 1,482 1,036 354 230 131 11,450 
yrocer ‘ 8,598 | 7.904 ; 5635 | 1,184 | 21 56. 27,594 
Motor and Motor Cycle Dealer, : Pa See - : 5 oe ae 

Tyre Store, Garage and Service | : ! 

Station ye 528 I, 1,542 1,005 ' 298 131 76 8,271 
Hotel. Wine Saloon, ‘Wine and ' ii on _ , a 7 2 Z 

Spirit Merchant 2 1,645 1,921 1.976 1,030 206 (a) (a) 6,812 
Hardware, Electrical and Radio ' 

Store ea se 2,867 1,043 718. 492 182 92 24 5.418 
Butcher 1,669 » 2,674 1,864 499 31 4 6.741 
Furniture Store 887 298 284 , 258 | gI 49 13 1,880 
Confectioner, Milk Bar and Cafe. 6,593 ' 1,683 319 44, (a) {a) 38,643 
Fruiterer ee +, 339% 1,746 463 | 82 3 a 5,685 
Raker and Cake Shop .. ‘3,106 1,258 - 455 115. (a) (a) 4,952 
Newsagent, siationert and Book- ! ' : 

seller ss $ UI73 $06 ' 614 , 166 | 1§ 14 3 2,794 
Chemist 1,000 , 1,474 451 62, (a) (a). a 2,991 
Grain and Produce Merchant 185 : 189 178 . 168 | Si (a) (a) 822 
Tobacconist and Hairdresser ' 4,175 579 238 89 (a) (a) aa 5,094 
Footwear Store ‘  g42 376 306 | ~—_ 180 | 30 7 1,841 
Watchmaker and Jeweller 884 283. 161 64 18 11 4 1,425 
Fishmonger and Poulterer - 4 1,072 | 325 5 (a) (a) ‘ 1,269 
Office and Shop Systems and ! | 

Machines Store ae ae 45 Ir 23. 27 | 13 (a) (a) 128 

uyele Store... 717 130. | 34 18 5 a ae 904 
Florist and Nursery man 1,019 86 37; (a) ~ (a) 1,157 
Other Types of Business 45137 ! 926 394° 173° 51 27 5' 5:713 

i — = ' : 
Total | 53,456 | 27,627 15,225 - 6,724 1,632 685 , 265 , 105,614 
1 i) 
Toran VALUE oF Reta SaLEs (£000). 

ou f ' i 1 
Draper, Clothier, etc. 12,362 | 15,597 | 20,635 | 31,546 , 24,626 ' 35,044 } 130,806 270,716 
Grocer 25,665 | 55,625 | 48,730 | 34,171 14,300) 7.787 24476. 188,754 
Motor and Motor Cycle Dealer, I i 

Tyre Store, Garage and Service | ! : { 

Station + j 6:992 | 13.998 | 21,192 | 30.555 + 20,625 ; 18,994 | 52,359. 164,715 
Hotel, Wine Saloon, “Wine and { : 

Spirit Merchant - | 5,030 | 14,061 | 27,705 | 30,543 | 13,289; (a) | (#) 95,286 
Hardware, Electrical and Radio H i H 

Store os +» | $814 | 7,176 | 9.892 | 14,888 , 12,853 | 13.569 ; 12,285 76,477 
Butcher 5:325 , 19,322 | 24,854 | 13,534 | 1,986 680 | ne 65,701 
Furniture Store 1,734} 2,135 | 4,163 | 8,078 | 6,180 75137 | 7,044 37,071 
Confectioner, Milk Bar and Cafe. 14,528 | 11,285 | 4,065: 1,141" (a) (a) 4 me 31,341 
Fruiterer . 9.442 | 11,748 | 5,949 | 2,155 176 ah OR ca 29,470 
Baker and Cake Shop 8,262 8,604 | 6,089 + 3,230 (a) (a)iy fF ee 27,415 
Newsagent, Btationer and Book- \ ‘ i 

seller te os 2,822 5,904 8,476 4,569 * 1,305 1,978 998 26,052 
Chemist 35475 | £0,348 | 5,993 1,667, (a) (a) | is 21,731 
Grain and Produce Merchant 452 1,346 2,512 55398 + 5,528 (a) |; (a) 19,227 
Tobacconist and Hairdresser 6,691 3,923 | 3,251 2,038. (a) ! (a) is 17,508 
Footwear Store 1,545 2,741 ! 4,306 5,462 2,066 1,103 | a "17,223 
Watchmaker and Jeweller 1,657 , 1,980 2,193 ' 1,757 1,192 1,634. 1,944 12,357 
Fishmonger and Poulterer ‘ 2,298 | 868 | 7ob + = (a) {a) ' oa 4 45489 
Office and Shop Systems and : 

Machine Store tog | 82 314° 838 950 (a) |} (a) 3,956 
Cycle Store... 1,252 1 $96 445: 502 333 | ae am 3,428 
Florist and Nurseryman 1,554 | 581 ' 477 (a) (7) + we "ee 3,153 
Other Types of Business 7,255 | 6,391 , 5,297 | 5,281 | 3,514 3,908 1,756 33,402 

; ; ! 1 
RR CNA oie (PA Bore meee CICS 
Total 124,264 | 194,611 ' 207,154 |! 198,835 | T11,445 , 100,650 | 212,513 1,149,472 
: ' 1 i 


2579-—40 





{a) Not available for publication. 
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§ 25. The United Nations. 


1. General—The Moscow Declaration of 1943 concerning a new international 
organization for the maintenance of international peace and security marked the end 
of the League of Nations. The dissolution of the League, and the transfer of certain 
of its functions to the new body, the United Nations, took place over subsequent years. 
Information concerning the League of Nations was given in issue No. 35 and earlier 
issues of the Official Year Book. é 

The Charter of the United Nations was drawn up by the delegates of fifty nations 
at the United Nations Conference on International Organization at San Francisco 
from 25th April to 26th June, 1945. Australia’s ratification was deposited on 1st 
November, 1945. There are now* 60 member states: Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Byelorussia, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippine 
Commonwealth, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Sweden, Syria, Turkey, Ukraine, Union 
of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, United States 
of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia. 

The full record of the Conference is contained in the Report by the Australian 
Delegates on the United Nations Conference on International Organization held at 
San Francisco, United States of America, from 25th April to 26th June, 1945. 

The Australian delegates to the Conference were the Rt. Hon. F. M. Forde, M.P., 
and the Rt. Hon. H. V. Evatt, K.C., M.P. 

At San Francisco an Executive Committee and a Preparatory Commission were 
established, and when these bodies had completed their work of preparation for the 
first meeting of the United Nations, the General Assembly met in London on roth 
January, 1946. 

The principal organs of the United Nations are the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, the International 
Court of Justice, and the Secretariat. 


2. General Assembly.—This is the forum of the United Nations. In it each member 
state is represented and has one vote. It meets in regular annual sessions and has pro- 
vision for special sessions. It has power to discuss any matter within the scope of the 
Charter and to make recommendations upon it; an exception to this is provided by 
disputes which are before the Security Council. The Assembly elects the non-permanent 
members of the other major organs and considers annual reports from them. Upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council, it may expel a member which has per- 
sistently violated the principles of the Charter. 


3. The Security Council.—This has the primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. It is composed of five permanent members, 
namely China, France, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United States of America, and six non-permanent members with two-year periods 
of office, of whom three retire at the end of each year. The following are the non- 
permanent members of the Security Council at present* : Ecuador, India, Yugoslavia (re- 
tiring at the end of 1951), and Brazil, Netherlands and Turkey (retiring at the end of 
1952). On procedural matters, decisions are taken by an affirmative vote of any seven 
members. But on all other matters, decisions can only be made on the affirmative 
vote of seven members, including the concurring votes of all the permanent members. 
However. the powers which are parties to a dispute for peaceful settlement do not vote. 

At the first election, three non-permanent seats were filled for one year only. 
Member states elected for this period were Egypt, Mexico and the Netherlands. Australia, 
Brazil and Poland were elected for two-year periods. 


* November, 1951. 
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The Security Council is assisted by a Military Staff Committee consisting of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Council. In the event of measures other 
than armed force failing to remove a threat to peace, plans for the application of armed 
force are made by the Security Council with the assistance of this committee. The 
forces required are to be drawn from the member states as a result of particular agreements 
between those states and the Security Council. 


4. The Economic and Social Council.—This body consists of eighteen members, cach 
elected for a period of three years. Its main functions are to make, or initiate, studies 
and reports, and to make recommendations to the General Assembly or to members of 
the United Nations, upon international, economic, social, cultural, educational, health 
and related matters. It may make recommendations for the purpose of promoting 
respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 


The present* members of the Economic and Social Council are: Belgium, China, 
Chile, France, India, Peru (retiring at the end of 1951), Mexico, Iran, United States, 
Pakistan, Canada, Czechoslovakia (retiring at the end of 1952), United Kingdom, 
U.S.S.R., Poland, Uruguay, Philippines, Sweden (retiring at the end of 1953). 


5. The Trusteeship Council—The Charter declares the political, social, cultural 
and economic advancement of the non-self-governing territories to ke a sacred trust. 
A Trusteeship Council has been set up composed of those members of the United Nations 
who are administering trust territories and an equal number of members who are not ad- 
ministering trust territories (including any permanent members of the Security Council 
who are not administering trust territories). Territories which may be placed under 
trusteeship in accord with individual trustceship agreements are those previously held 
under mandate, those detached from enemy states as a result of the second World War and 
those dependent territories placed under the system by the states responsible for their 
administration. Australia is automatically a member of the Trusteeship Council, as an 
administering Power. The present* members of the Trusteeship, Council are: Australia, 
Belgium, France, New Zealand, United Kingdom and the United States of America 
(administering States), and China, the Dominican Republic, U.S.S.R., Argentine, Iraq 
and Thailand (non-administering states). China and the U.S.S.R. are eligible for 
permanent membership of the Trusteeship Council by virtue of their permanent member- 
ship of the Security Council. 


The Council has among its duties the consideration of annual reports submitted 
by the trustee state, the carrying out of periodic inspections by agreement with it, and 
the formulation of questionnaires on the welfare and advancement of the dependent 
peoples. 


6. The international Court of Justice.—This consists of fifteen judges, no two of 
whom may be nationals of the same state. Its jurisdiction comprises all cases which 
the parties refer to it, and all matters especially provided for in the Charter or in treaties 
and convontions in force. Provision exists in the Statute of the Court whereby States 
parties to the Statute may accept the jurisdiction of the Court as compulsory, cither 
conditionally, or unconditionally in certain international disputes. 


The present* members of the Court are: Judges Alfaro (Mexico), G. H. Hackworth 
(United States of America), H. Klaestad (Norway), S. B. Krylov (Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics), C. de Visscher (Belgium)—all retiring in 1951; Judges Alejandro 
Alvarey (Chile), Jules Basdevant (France), Jose Gustavo Guerrero (El Salvador), Sir 
Arnold Duncan MeNair (United Kingdom)—all retiring in 1955; and Judges Abdel 
Hamid Badawi Pasha (Egypt), Hsu Mo (China), John E. Read (Canada), Bohdan 
Winiarksi (Poland) and Rilovan Zoricic (Yugoslavia). Judge J. de Barros e Azevedo 
(Brazil), who was to have retired in 1955, died on 7th May, 1951, necessitating a special 
election for the appointment of a successor. 


* November, 1951. 
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7. The Secretariat.—The Secretary-General is the head of the Secretariat of the 
organization. He is appointed by the General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council, and he appoints his staff in accordance with the rules approved 
by the General Assembly. M. Trygve Lie (Norway) was appointed first Secretary- 
General, and at the Sixth Session of the General Assembly in 1950 was re-appointed 
for three further years as rom 1st February, 1951. 


8. Specialized Agencies. = addition to these organs of the United Nations there 
are thirteen specialized agencies which co-operate closely with the United Nations in 
many fields on economic and social questions. 


Those already in operation are: The International Labour Organization; Foodand 
Agricultural Organization ; United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation; International Civil Aviation Organization; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Davelopment; International Monetary Fund; Universal Postal Union ; 
World Health Organization ; International Telecommunications Union ; Internationa} 
Refugee Organization. 


To enable co-ordination of the work of the-specialized agencies, arrangements have 
been made for them to submit reports on their activities and budgets to the United Nations 
where they are discussed by the Economic and Social Council and the General Assembly. 


§ 26. Diplomatic and other Representatives Overseas and in Australia. 


1. General.—The following statements show particulars of the various diplomatic 
and other represcntatives overseas and in Australia in December, 1952. Full details 
of British and foreign representation in Australia—diplomatic and consular—and of 
permanent Australian missions overseas may be obtained from publications issued by 
the Department of Externe! Affairs, Canberra. 


2. Australian Representation Overseas.— 


AUSTRALIAN DIPLOMATIC AND OTHER REPRESENTATIVES OVERSEAS. 
Her Majesty’s Australian Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to— 
France—Sir Keith Officer, O.B.E., M.C. 
verman Federal Republic—J. D. L. Hood. 
Indonesia-—(Vacant) ; Minister, J. Plimsoll (Chargé d’Affaires ad interim). 
Ireland—W. T. Doig (Chargé d’Affaires ad interim). 
Japan—Dr. FE. R. Walker. 
Netherlands—aA. T. Stirling, O.B.E. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—(Vacant); J. M. McMillan (Chargé 
d Affaires ad interim). 
United States of America—The Hon. Sir Perey Spender, K.B.E., Q.C. 


- 


Majesty’s Australian Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to— 


Brazil—P. R. Heydon. 

Burma—(Vacant) ; M. R. Booker (Chargé d’Affaires od interim). 
Egypt—C. Massey. 

Indo-China—J. P. Quinn. 

Israel—O. C. W. Fuhrman, O.B.E. 

Italy—C. V. Kellway. 

Philippines—Rear-Admiral G. D. Moore, C.B.E. 

Thailand—B. C. Ballard. 


He 
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High Commissioners for Australia in— 
Canada—The Rt. Hon. F. M. Forde. 
Ceylon—A. R. Cutler, V.C. 
India—W. R. Crocker. 
New Zealand—({Vacant) ; Official Secretary, Dr. J. 8. Cumpston. 
Pakistan—tL. E. Beavis, C.B., C.B.#., D.S.O. 
Union of South Africa—Lieut.-Colonel W. R. Hodgson, C.M.G., O.B.E. 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland—The Hon. Sir 
Thomas White, K.B.E., D.F.C., V.D. 


Australian Mission— 
United Nations (New York)—Minister, W. TD). Forsyth. 
United Nations (Geneva)—Counsellor, P. Shaw. 


Australian Commissioner for— 
Malaya—t. R. McIntyre. 


Consuls-General— 
Switzerland—P. Shaw. 
United States of America, (New York)—Licut-General E. K. Smart, D.S.O., 
M.C. 
United States of America (San Francisco)—S. Jamieson. 


Consuls— : 
New Caledonia—H. D. Anderson. 


Trade Commissioners for the Commonwealth of Australia — 

Canada—C. L. Steele (Ottawa) ; J. Payne (Vancouver). 

Ceylon—K. W. Ward (Acting) (Colombo). 

Egypt and Middle Fast—S. D. Shubart (Cairo). 

France—A. N. Wootton, Commercial Secretary (Paris). 

Hong Kong—H. C. Menzies (Hong Kong). : 

India—W. R. Hudspeth (Calcutta) ; R. J. Dunlop (Bombay). 

Indonesia—G. §. Anderson (Djakarta). 

Japan—C. J. Carne (Tokyo). 

New Zealand—S. F. Lynch (Wellington). 

Pakistan—H. W. Goodger (Karachi). 

Singapore—A. J. S. Day, Commercial Counsellor and ‘Trade Commissioner 
(Singapore). 

Southern Europe—A. L. Senger, Commercial Counsellor and ‘Trade Commissioner, 
(Rome). : 

Union of South Africa—G. R. B. Patterson (Johannesburg). 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland—C. E. Critchley, M.B.E. 
(London). 

United States of America—Trade Commissioners—R. Hazzard (New York) ; 
R. B. Hines (Assistant) (San Francisco). 
Commercial Counsellor—A. C. B. Maiden (Acting) (Washington, D.C.). 


3. Oversea Representation in Australia.—Consular representatives are not included 
in the following statement. Particulars of these are contained in a publication Consular 
Representatives and Trade Commissioners tn Australia, issued by the Department of 
External Affairs, Canberra. There are more than 150 such representatives in Australia, 
and 39 countries are represented. 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES IN AUSTRALIA, | 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of- 
China—(Vacant); Dr. Chen Tai-chu (Chargé d’Affaires ad interim) (Canberra 
U 1319). 
France—lL. Roche (Canberra F 345). 
verman Federal Republic—Dr. Walther Hess (Sydney FM rqot). 
Indonesia—Dr. Oetoyo (Canberra B 199). 
Ireland—Dy. the Hon. T. J. Kiernan (Canberra F 275). 
Netherlands—K. Teixeira De Mattos (Canberra X 1236). 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—N. M. Lifanov (Canberra B 863). 
United States of America—Pete Jarman (Canberra 655). 





Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of— 
Belgium—¥. F. A. Jansen (Sydney BW 6121). 
Brazil—J. Cochrane de Alencar, O.B.E. (Canberra F 380). 
Denmark—(Vacant); F. H. Hergel (Chargé d’Affaires ad interim) (Sydney 

BW 3547). 

Finland—P. I. Simelius (Chargé d’Affaires) (Sydney FM 3116). 
Israel—(Vacant) ; A. Lapid (Chargé d’Affaires ad interim) (Sydney BW 2082). 
Italy—Silvio Daneo (Sydney FB 3639). 
Philippines—Dr. R. Regala (Sydney FA 1938). 
Sweden—J. M. Kastengren (Canberra F 306). 


High Commissioner for— 
Canada—C, Fraser Elliot, C.M.G., Q.C. (Canberra 665). 
Ceylon—J. A. Martensz, C.B.E. (Canberra F 623). 
india—Maharaj Shri Duleepsinhji (Canberra F 383). 
New Zealand—G. E. L. Alderton (Canberra B 953). 
Palsistan—Y. A. Haroon (Sydney BL 3395). 
Onion of South Africa—{Vacant) ; G. C. Nel (Acting) (Canberra F 927). 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland—Sir Stephen Holmes, 
K.C.M.G., M.C. (Canberra 523). 


Commissioner for— 
Malta—Captain G. F. L. Stivala (Melbourne MU 1291). 


TRADB COMMISSIONERS OF OVERSEA GOVERNMENTS IN AUSTRALIA, 


Canada—Senior Canadian Government Trade Commissioner—C. M. Croft 
(Sydney BW 9351). 

Canadian Government Trade Commissioner—R. W. Blake (Melbourne MU 4716). 

Assistant Canadian Government Trade Commissioner—C. M. Forsyth-Smith 
(Sydney BW 9351). 

New Zealand—Senior New Zealand Government Trade Commissioner—J, A. 
Malcolm (Sydney BL 3941). 

New Zealand Government Trade Commissioner—R. Inglis (Melbourne 
MU 8111). 

Assistant New Zealand Government Trade Commissioners—E. J. Sutch 
(Sydney BL 3941); G. F. Knowles (Melbourne MU 8111). 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland—United Kingdom Senior 
Trade Commissioner—J. B. Greaves, C.M.G., O.B.E. (Canberra F 188). 

United Kingdom Trade Commissioners—G. R. MacDonald (Canberra F 188) ; 
J. R. Adams, C.B.E., A. Hartland (Sydney BW 8086); A. W. Burton, 
M.B.E., J. D. Leithead (Melbourne MU 5556); P. Ingleson, C.M.G., 
M.B.E., M.C. (Brisbane B 8588). 

Assistant United Kingdom ‘lrade Commissioners—G. A. F. Drummond-Hay, 
W. Johnston (Sydney BW 8086); E. J. E, Newbold (Melbourne MU 5556). 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION AND SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION. 


§ 1. Statistical Organization in Australia. 


1. Development of Australian Statistics.—(i) Crown Colony Blue Books. Statistical 
organization in Australia was founded in the ‘‘ Blue Books ” which, in the Crown Colony 
days, were prepared annually for the information of the Colonial Office. Although 
primarily intended for administrative purposes, these documents have been important 
sources of statistical data, even though some important matters are not covered, and 
others only partially so. These Blue Books form the basis from which later statistical 
publications were developed. This led to an clement of uniformity in statistical com- 
pilation within the British Empire. 

(ii) Statistical Registers. Following the advent of Responsible Government which 
was granted during the period 1851-1860 to all Australian States except Western 
Australia—and to that State in 1890—the ‘‘ Blue Book ” was succeeded in all Australian 
States by ‘‘ Statistical Registers’. These were in many respects the old Blue Books 
in a new form, and were largely confined to summaries of the ‘‘ by-product ” statistics 
of Government administrative departments. 


The first example of extensive Governmental organization for purely statistical 
purposes was the taking of periodic population censuses, which were initiated in all 
States under the Crown Colony régime. The growing need for quantitative data con- 
cerning the progress of the several young communities of Australia eventually led to the 
appointment of official Statisticians commissioned to prepare and publish such data. 


(iii) Statistical Conferences. To enable the interchange of ideas between States, 
and to obtain uniform State Statistics which could be aggregated to Australian totals, 
conferences were held in the several States from as early as 1861. Altogether, six 
conferences wero held prior to the formation of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics in 1906. These were held in 1861, 1875, 1890, 1900, 1902 and 1903. The 
holding of these conferences was continued subsequently to the formation of the Com- 
monwealth Bureau, and a representative from New Zealand attended up tv 1928. The 
most recent conference of Australian Statisticians was held in November, 1950. 


2. Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics.—(i) Origin and Aims. Under 
the provisions of section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution, power is conferred on the 
Commonwealth Parliament “to make laws for the peace, order and good government 
of the Commonwealth with respect to—” (inter alia) “ (XI.) Census and statistics”. In 
compliance with this provision, the Census and Statistics Act 1905 was passed, and in 
1906 the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics was created: A conference 
of Statisticians in 1906 defined the relations between the Commonwealth and State 
Bureaux, and in each case the State Statistician became the representative in his own 
State of the Commonwealth Statistician for the purpose of administering the Common. 
wealth Act. In addition, each State has its own ‘“ Statistics Act”, and although 
these are not identical in all States, they embody common principles. With the 
establishment of the Commonwealth Bureau, the movement towards uniformity in 
information collected and statistical methods employed received a great stimulus. The 
Commonwealth Bureau did not attempt to duplicate the existing statistical organization, 
but endeavoured to use the services of the State statistical offices whenever possible, and 
to undertake the initial collection of statistics only in fields not already occupied by the 
States, or in which efficiency demanded complete centralization. Frequent statistical 
conferences (see above) have assisted the uniform development of existing statistics, and 
have facilitated expansion into, new fields. 
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The scope of the Commonwealth Bureau has constantly been widened, more 
particularly during the 1939-45 War, when the Bureau responded to the urgent demands 
of administration for immediate and accurate statistical information in various fields. 
Since the war, requirements in the administrative, industrial, financial and scientific 
spheres have led to the development of many new statistical collections. All the activities 
of the Bureau are covered by the Census and Statistics Act, which confers authority to 
collect information and contains stringent provisions to ensure that the information 
obtained is treated in strictest secrecy. 


(ii) Organization. For administrative purposes the Commonwealth Bureau is 
divided into a number of Divisions. These are :—Census and Mechanical Tabulation, 
Compiling, Publications, Research and Analysis, and Administrative. 


(a) Census and Mechanical Tabulation Division. This Division of the Bureau is 
responsible for the taking of Population Censuses, and for all machine tabulation work 
required by other Divisions of the Bureau. 


(b) Compiling Division. The Compiling Division is responsible for the compilation 
of all statistics other than those relating to the Census of Population. It is divided into 
the following Branches which deal with specific fields of statistical activity :— 


Trade and ‘Transport Branch—Responsible for the original compilation, 
tabulation and analysis of statistics relating to imports and exports, and 
for the compilation of statistics relating to road and rail transport, aviation, 
shipping, posts and telegraphs, telephones and wireless. 


Prices Branch—Deals with the collection of retail and wholesale prices and the 
compilation of retail and wholesale price index-numbers. A staff of 
trained field officers‘is maintained in the several States to facilitate the 
collection of accurate information. 


Employment and Labour Branch—Compiles all employment estimates, wage 
and labour statistics. 7 


Primary Production Branch—Deals with statistics relating to agricultural and 
pastoral activities, mining, forestry and fishing. Original data are largely 
supplied by State Statisticians. 


Secondary Production Branch—Compiles all factory statistics, both annual 
and monthly. Collates on a Commonwealth basis original annual data 
supplied by State Statisticians. 


Finance and ‘l'axation Branch—Compiles statistics of private finance (banking, 
insurance, exchange rates, etc.), public finance (Commonwealth, State and 
Local and Semi-Governmental authorities), and statistics relating to all 
aspects of Commonwealth taxation. 


Demography Branch—Concerned with statistics of births, deaths, marriages 
and migration, and is responsible for periodic estimates of population. 


Social Statistics Branch—Compiles all statistics relating to education, un- 
employment and sickness benefits, public health and welfare, and public 
justice. . ; 


Development Branch—This Branch was created in 1947 in order to develop 
new statistical collections to meet post-war demands for more adequate 
and up-to-date statistics, and also to examine current collections in the 
light of such requirements. To date the activities of the Branch have been 
concerned with three major projects, quarterly building statistics, retail 
sales statistics and all new monthly production statistics. In addition, 
research is undertaken into the applicability of sampling methods to 
statistical collections, 
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(ec) Publications Dirtsion. ‘This Division is responsible for the scrutiny, editing and 
graphieat illustration of all Bureau publications, and, in collaboration with other Divisions, 
for the initiation, development and co-ordination of statistical publications. It also 
maintains a regular flow of statistical series to certain international organizations, and 
revises statistical material in certain oversea and local publications. 


(d) Research and Analysis Division. This Division undertakes rescarch into the 
theoretical and practical problems of statistical collection and interpretation. With the 
Development Branch, it is responsible for the development of new statistical series. 
Statistics on Australia’s balance of international payments and estimates of national 
income and expenditure are two important fields of its work. In this Division is the 
Bureau’s own specialized library of official and unofficial publications on statistics and 
economics. 

(e) Administrative Division. The Administrative Division is responsible for all 
aspects of staff recruitment and direction, supplies, payment of accounts, etc. The 
Reproduction Section of the Division is equipped with multilith and duplicating machines 
for processing statistical statements for more immediate requirements. In addition, a 
special section of this Division is responsible for the examination of statistical methods 
and systems, and the co-ordination of all statistics,in Commonwealth Departments (see 
par. 3 below). 

3. Relation of the Bureau to other Commonwealth Depariments—I!n October, 1950 
the Commonwealth Public Service Board issued a circular relative to the eonipilntion 
of statistics in other Commonwealth Departments, in which it stated that the Common- 
wealth Statistician should be the co-ordinating authority on all statistics in Common- 
wealth Departments, and that, as a general principle, where any new statistical field is 
to be established involving the regular collection of statistics, the Commonwealth 
Statistician should be consulted to ensure that they are necessary and that they are 
based on sound statistical metheds ; furthermore, that the Commonwealth Statistician 
should make a regular inspection, at least once every twelve months, of all statistical 
work done by Departments to ensure that their needs are met by the most economical 
means and without duplication of effort. 

This-project of co-ordination is being implemented as time and circumstances permit. 


§ 2. Statistical Publications of Australia. 


1. General.—Thoe official statistical publications of Australia may be divided 
bibliographically into two main divisions, namely :—(1) Commonwealth publications 
dealing both individually and collectively with the several States of Australia; and 
(2) State publications dealing with individual States only. 


2. Commonwealth Publications.—Commonwoalth publications may be grouped 
under two heads, namely :-—(i) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician ; 
and (ii) Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. 

(i) Publications tssued hy the Commonwealth Statistician. Tire following is a list 
of the principal statistical publications issued from the Commonscalth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics since its inauguration to January, 1953 :— 

Australian Balance of Payments.—Statementa, Nos. 1 ‘and 2, 1925-29 to 1949-50. 

Australian Life Tables, 1901-1910. Australian Joint Life Tables, 1901-1910. 

Australian Life Tables, 1920-1922. r 

Australian Life Talles, 1932-1934. Australian Joint Life Tables, 1932-1934. 

Australian Life Tables, 1946-1948. 

Australian Prinury Industries—Pecport prepared for the Empire Producers 
Conference, Syducy, March, 1938. 

Census (1911) Acsults—Bulletins. Vols. I. (Statistician’s Report), U., and III., 
with Appendix ‘‘ Mathematical Theory of Population.” 

Census (1921) Resulis.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 26. Parts I. to XVI., forming Vol. I., 
and Parts XVI}. to XXIX., forming, with the Statistician’s Report, Vol. II. 

Nore.—Part XXVIL., Life Tables. 
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Censua (1933) Resulis.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 25. Parts T. to XIV., forming Vol. 
I, Parts XV. to XXVIIL, forming Vol. [T..and Parts XXIX.to XXXVIL, 
forming, with Statistician’s Report and Australian Life Tables 1932-1934, 
Vol. IT. 

Census (1947) Results.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 25. Parts I. to XX. Australian 
Life Tables, 1946-1948. For details regarding Bulletins and Parts see back 
page of this volume. 

*Census of Retail Establishments (1947-48) Results.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 7. 

*Census of Retail Establishments (1948-49) Results —Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 7. 

*Dairying Industry (formerly Summary of Dairying Industry).—Statistical Bulletin, 
monthly ; first issue, September, 1937. 

* Factories, Principal Statistics, Summary.—Annually, 1948-49 to 1950-51. 

Finance.— Bulletins, 1907 to 1916-17 amunally ; 1917-18 and 1918-19 (one vol. a 
1919-20 and 1920-21 (one vol.); 1922-23 to T95C~—51 annually, 

*Food Production and the Consumption of Foodstuffs and Nutrients in Australia, 
Report. Half-yearly, 1946-47 to 1947-48; annually, 1948-49 to 1950-51. 
* Fruit Growing {Industry Summary.—Annually, 1944-45 to 1950-51. 

Labour and Industrial Statistics.—-Memoranda and Reports, various, to 1913. 

Labour Report.—Annually, 1913 to 1950. 

*Live-stock Numbers (formerly Summary of Live-stock Statistics).—Statistical 
Bulletin, annually, 1943 to 1952. 

Local Government in Australia.—July, 1919. 

* Manufacturing Industries.—Bulletins on Individual Industries, annually, 1936-37 
tO 1939-40, 1940~41 (issue incomplete), and 1944-45 to 1950-51. 

* Monthly Review of Business Stutistics.—First issue, October, 1937. 

*Occupation Survey (1945) Resulte.—Dctailed tables. 

Official Year Buok of the Commonwealth of Australia.—Annually, 1907 to present 
issue (No. 39). 

Oversea Trade.—Bulletins, annually, 1906 to 1950-51. 

*Oversea Trade.—Preliminary Bulletin, 1951-52. 
*Orerseu Trade Statistics : Linports Cleared for Home Consumption classified accord- 
ing to Indixidual Items of the Customs Tariff, 1950-51 to 1951-52. 

Pocket Compendium of Australian Statistics (formerly Statistical Wiyeat).— 1913, 
1914, 1916, and 1918 to 1952 aunually. 

Population and Vital Statistics.—Bulletins and Reports, various, 1906-1G10. 
Demography, (911 to 1949 annually, 

Primary Indusiries——Bulletin, 1950-51 first issue in two parts: Part I. Rural 
Industries ; Part IT. Non-Rural Industries and Value of Production (not 
vet published). 

Production,—Bulletin, annually, 1906 to 1947-48. From 1936-37 to 1949-50 
wwsue! in two parts: Part I, Secondary Industries; Part LI. Priniary 
Industries (including Total Recorded Production). 

Professional Papers.—Various, A full list appears in Official Year Book No. 
13, p. 3. 

Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics.—First issue, No. 70, December, 
1917, replacing Afonthly Summary of Australian Statistics (Bulletins Nos. 
1 to 69). 

* Report of Proceedings of the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 1951. 
*Rural Land Use and Crop Statistics Summary (formerly Summary of Crop 
Statistics) —Annually, 1943-44 to 1950-51. 

Social Insurance.—Report to the Hon. the Minister of Trade and Customs, 1910. 

Soctal Statistics.—Bulletins, 1907 to 1915 annually, and 1918. 

Superannuation for the Commonwealth Public Service.—Report to the Hon. the 
Minister for Home Affairs, 1910. 

*Survey of Motor Vehicles (1947-48) Results.—Bulletins Nos. 1 to 7. 

Transport and Communication.—Bulletins, 1906, 1908 to 1916 annually, 1919 to 

1930 annually, and 1932 to 1949-50 annually. 





- * Obtainable from Commonwealth Statisticlan—for methods of obtaining other publications still! in 
print see back page of this volume. 
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- * Vegetables Grown on Farms for Human Consumption, Summary.—Annually, 1942-43 
to 1950-51. 
Wages and Prices.—January, 1932. 
Wealth.—The Private Wealth of Australia and its Growth as ascertained by various 
methods, together with a Report on the War Census in 1915. 
*Wheat Industry (formerly Summary of the Wheat Situation).—Statistical 
Bulletin, periodically ; first issue, July, 1936. 

The foregoing list includes all the printed publications issued from the Bureau, and 
certain more important mimeographed publications issued for the most part annually. 
Other mimeographed statements, obtainable on application to the Commonwealth 
Statistician and dealing with a wide variety of subjects, are issued as follows :— 


Annually—Bee Farming; Commonwealth and State Taxation Collections ; 
Companies with Oversea Affiliations; Factory Statistics (Preliminary); Meat Pro- 
duction and Utilization ; Milking Machines on Rural Holdings; Oversea Trade between 
Australia and Eastern Countries ; Social Services, Expenditure by States; Tractors on 
Rural Holdings; University Statistics; Value of Production; Wheat Forecast and 
Estimate. 


Half-yearly—Australian Balance of Payments; Trade of Australia with United 
Kingdom. : 

Quarterly—Building ; Minerals and Metals; Quarterly Business Survey; Retail 
Sales of Goods; Retail Price Variations—AH Items (‘‘ C” Series) Index. 


Monthly—Banking ; Demographic Review; Employment; Exports of Wool from 
Australia; Export Prices Index; Gold Mining Industry; Life Assurance; Oversea 
Trade ; Production Statistics; Registrations of New Motor Vehicles; Savings Bank 
Deposits and Savings Certificates. 

(ii) Commonwealth Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papere. Lists of the 
principal officia) reports and other documents containing statistical information issued 
from the inauguration of the Commonwealth appear in the Official Year Books up to 
No. 13, but it is not now practicable to undertake the preparation of such lists. 


3. State Publications.—The chief statistical publications of each State are set out 
hereunder. As with the Commonwealth Parliamentary and Departmental Reports 
and Papers, it is not practicable to enumerate the various Departmental Reports, 
statements of accounts, etc., issued by officials, boards, local and semi-governmental 
authorities, etc., in each State. 

(a) New South Wales—Statistical Register (annual); Official Year Book of New 
South Wales (annual); Pocket Year Book (annual); Statistical Bulletin 
(monthly to December, 1919, quarterly to June, 1943, then discontinued 
to September, 1948); Monthly Summary of Business Statistics. 


(6) Victoria—Statistical Register (annual to 1916, then discontinued); Viotorian 
Year-book (annual); Statistical Abstracts (quarterly to 1917, then dis. 
continued to December, 1946). 


(c) Queensland—Statistical Register (annual) ; Official Year Book, 1901; A.B.C, 
of Queensland Statistics (annual to 1936, then discontinued); the 
Queensland Year Book (annual 1937 to 1941, then discontinued to 1945); 
Queensland Pocket Year Book (annual). 


(d) South Australia—statistical Register (annual) ; Official Year Book, 1912 and 
1913; Statesman’s Pocket Year Book of South Australia (annual); Quarterly 
Summary of Statistics, 

(e) Western Australia—Statistical Register (annual); Statistical Abstracta 
(quarterly, previously issued monthly to July, 1917); Pocket Year Book of 
Western Australia (annual). 


(f) Tasmania—Statistical Register (annual); Pocket Year Book of Tasmania 
(annual) ; Monthly Review of Business Statistics. 





* Obtainable from Commonwealth Statistician—tor methods of obtaining other publications still in 
print sce back page of this volume. : 
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§ 3. The Third Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 
Canberra, 1951. 


Conferences of the Government Statisticians of the British Commonwealth were 
held first in London in 1920 and then in Ottawa in 1935. The Third Conference was 
held in Canberra from 12th to 23rd November, 1951. Delegates were present from 
Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand and the United Kingdom (including a 
representative of the Colonial Office). Ireland, the Commonwealth Economic Committee 
and the United Nations were represented by observers, and the Australian State Govern- 
ment Statisticians were also present. Unfortunately, urgent internal statistical problems 
prevented the Governments of Pakistan, Sonth Africa and Southern Rhodesia from being 
represented. 


Matters for discussion were decided in advance by the participating countries, which 
were also invited to prepare and circulate papers on agenda items before delegates left . 
for Australia. When the Conference opened, extensive documentation was available on 
many items for discussion, including an historical summary of relevant recommendations 
by previous Commonwealth and recent International conferences. 


The Conference reviewed statistical requirements and modern practice on many 
aspects of the following matters :— 


Labour Statistics Statistical Co-ordination 
Production Statistics National Income 
Agricultural Statistics Indexes of Prices 
External Trade Statistics Family Budget Inquiries 
Retail Trade and Census of Distri- | Road Transport Statistics 
bution Recent Developments in Census Taking 


- Application of Sampling Methods Mineral Statistics. 


Whereas the carlier conferences prepared reports and passed series of resolutions 
aiming at improving and co-ordinating statistics throughout the Commonwealth, the 
report prepared by the Third Conference aimed at reaching as firm an expression of views 
as was consistent with unanimity, whilst at the same time mentioning different views 
which were expressed if unanimous conclusions were not possible. 


The Report concludes with a Gencral Review in which is expressed the realization 
by the Conference that complete uniformity in statistical practice could not be expected 
in a Commonwealth which included countries and territories in all parts of the world, 
and in which there was a great variety of geographical conditions and differing forms of 
economic and social organization. While aiming at general agreement on the best 
methods of achieving particular results, the Conference recognized that on many subjects 
different practices must perforce be followed in the different countries to meet their 
special needs. In Government affairs, in business and in all discussions of public policy 
the use of statistics was much more extensive now than at the time of the Second Con- 
ference, and during the intervening period important developments had occurred in the 
theory and application of statistical methods. Greater need existed for an exchange 
of views on technical matters between the Statisticians of the Commonwealth countries. 
In view of the advantages to be gained from meetings of these Statisticians, Conference 
decided that Commonwealth conferences should be held every five years and a co- 
ordinating committee was appointed to make plans for the Fourth Conference. 


The Conference provided an opportunity for an exchange of views which should 
lead to statistical improvements in all countries represented, and its report should be of 
assistance to the Statistical Office of the United Nations and other organizations in their 
work of improving statistics on an international scale. While the tangible results of the 
Conference would be evident from the Report, the Statisticians felt that the intangible 
results of personal contact and discussion outside the sessions would be of inestimable 
value. 
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$4, Select List of Works about, or published in, Australia. 


(Compiled by the Librarian of the Commonwealth. National Library.) 


Under most headings a list is first given of the principal standard beoks which are 
still in print. This is followed by tists of selected books published during the current 
veriod and of official publications, excluding annual reports, of the same period. In the 
present list the period covered is 1st January, 1950 to 31st December, 1951. A few 
hooks which, though published earlier, were received after the compilation of the last 
‘asue are also included. 


Where known, the retail price in the country of publication is given, but this is 
subject. to fluctuation. 


A copy of each of the works mentioned is available in the Library. 


The Library also publishes the Annual Catalogue of Australian Publications, otlicial 
papers and books on Australia published overseas, obtainable from the Government 
Printer at a price of 2s. ; Australian Public Affairs Information Service, a monthly subject 
index to current literature, available gratis from the library; Books Published in 
Australia, a monthly list of books supplied under copyright, also availabie gratis from the 
Library ; Monthly list of Australian Government publications. 


General and Descriptive. 


AUSTRALIA, The Herald Yar BOOK: a reference work of world-wide range, Ne. 1 to date. Melb., 
H-rald and Weekly Times, 1949 to date. 2rs. 

AUSTRALIAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA, THE: editors, A. W. Jose, H. J. Carter and T. G. Tucker : 3rd ed. 2 v. 
Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1926-27. 558. (0.p., but new ed. in preparation). : 

GRATTAN, C, H. Introducing Australia: end Aust. ed. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1949. 73. Ed. 

MapiGay, ©. T. Central Australian: 2nded. Melb., Oxford University Press, 1944. 153. 

NOBLE, N.S., ed. The Australian environment: 2nded. Melb., C.S.1.R.0., rgso. 

OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: No. 1 to date. Canberra, Government 
Printer, 1908 to date. 53. per issue. No. 38 to date, ros. 

Ratourere, F. N. Flying fox and drifting sand : the adventures of a biologist in Australia: ftotrod. by 
Julian Huxley. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 218. First published in Great Britain and 
U.S.A. in 1938. 

‘TAYLOR, T. G. Australia: a study of warm environinents and their effect on British settlement. 
6th ed. Lond., Methuen, 1951. 215. 

WALKABOUT: Australian geographical magazine. Melb., Australian Geographical Society, 1934, to 
date. 248. per annum. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Apport, C. L. A. Australia’s frontier province. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1y50]. 16s, 

Aupas, J. W.C. The Australian bushland. Melb., Hamer, 1950. 84s. 

COLLINS, D, Victoria’s my home ground. Melb., Cheshire, [1951}. 19s. 6d. 

Devanny, J. Travels in North Queensland. Lond., Jarrolds, 1951, _ 16s. 

FARWELL, G. M. The outside track. [Melb.] Melbourne University Press [1951]. 128. 6d. 

Groom, A. [saw astrange land. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1950]. 15s. 

Hib, E. The Territory. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 258. 

HuiER, R. Portrait of Melbourne: photographed by Rob Hillier: with a profile in wurds and 
description by John Hetherington : [introd. by Sam Ure Smith and Mervyn E. R. Worton) (Syd.} 
Ure Smith [1951]. 258. 

HunLEY, J. F. Queensland: a camera study: by Frauk Hurley. Syd... Angus & Robertson {1950}. 


ionaey, p. J. In search of Australia: 3rd ed. Syd., Dymock’s, 1949. 
SPENCER. G. M.. ed. Portrait of Syducy: a photographic impression with an illuminating articic 
by Kenneth Sesser and Sam Ure Smith. [Syd.}. Vre Smith [1950]. 15s. 
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Territories Outside Australia. 


AUSTRALIA—External Affairs, Department of. Handbook and index to accompany 4 map of Antarctica 
produced by the Department of the Interior, 1939: by E. P. Baylissand J.S. Cumpston. Canberra, 
Department of External Affairs, 1940. 28. 6d. 

Mair, L. P. Australiain New Guinea: introd. by Lord Hailey. Lond., Christophers. 1948. 188. 

MEAD, M. From the South Seas : studies of adolescence and sex in primitive societies. 3 v.in 1. New 
York, Morrow, 1939. $+. 

OrriclaAL HANDBOOK OF NEW GUINEA. Canberra, Department of External Affairs. 1937. 73. 6d. 

ScuoLes, A. Fourteen men: story of the Australian Antarctic expedition to Heard Island. Moelb., 
Cheshire, 1949. 153. 

WILLIAMS, F. E. “Orokaiva magic. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1928. 12s. 6d. 

Orokaiva Society. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1930. 258. 
Papuans of the Trans-Fly. Oxford. Oxford University Press, 1936. 3038. 

See also the annual reports of the Administrators of the various Territories, and reports to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on trustecship territories, the anthropological reports of the 
Governments of Papua and New Guinea, and material appearing in Oceania. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Barrett, C. L. ‘The Pacific: ocean of islands. Melb., Seward [1950]. 1058. 

CLUNE, F. P. Somewhere in New Guinea : a companion to Prowling through Papua. Syd., Angus & 
Robertson [1951]. 258. 

Gorpon, D.C. The Australian frontier in New Guinea 1870-1885. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1951. $4.25. 

Hoepix, H.J. Transformation scene: the changing culture ofa New Guinea village. J.ond., Routledge, 
195. 

RIESENPELD, A. Megalithic culture of Melanesia. Leiden, Brill, 1950. 35 gids. 


History. 

CAMBRIDGE FLISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, v. 7, pt. 1: Australia. Cambridge, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1933. 358. 

Cuiark, C. M. H., ed. Select documents in Australian history 1788-1850: selected and edited by 
C. M. H. Clark with the assistance of L. S. Pryor. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1950]. 308. 

FitzpaTRick, B. C. British empire in Australia: an economic history 1834-1939: 2nd ed. Melb., 
Melbourne University Press, 1949. 178. 6d. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS OF AUSTRALIA : editor, J. F. Watson. Syd., Commonwealth Parliament Library 
Comunittee, 1914 to date. 12s. 6d. per », 34 Vv. have so far appearcd. Publication has been 
suspended since 1925. 

HisroricaL Stupres: Australia and New Zealand. Melb., Melbourne University Press. 1940 to date. 
168. per annum. 

La Navuzk, J. A. Political economy in Australia: historical studies. Melb., Melbourne University 
Press, 1949. 9s. 6d. : 

O'BRIEN, E, M. The foundation of Australia (1786-1800) : a study in English criminal practice and 
penal colonization in the eighteenth century: foreword by John M. Ward: {(bibliog.J. Syd., 
Angus & Robertson, 1950. 258. First published in Great Britain in 1937. 

Snann, E. O. G. An economic history of Australia. Melb.. Georgian House, 1948. 183. First 
published in Great Britian in 1930. 

SHaw, A. G.L. Economic development of Australia : rev.-ed. Lond., Longmans, 1946, 75. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
BARRETT, C. L. Gold in Australia. Melb., Cassell, 1951. 308. 
VicToRIA—Premier’s Depurtment. Golden years: 1851-1951: ed. by EB. A. Doyle. Melb., Premier’s 
Department, 1951. 37s. 6d. 
The story of the century: 1851-1951: ed. by HE. A. Doyle. Melb., Premier's Department, 1951. 


378. 6d. 
Wip, D. The tale of a city : Geelong 1850-1950. Mell, Cheshire, for Geelong City Council, 1950. 
158. 





Military and Naval History. 


AUSTRALIA—Army—Public relations directorate. The Australian Army at war: an official record of 
service in two hemispheres, 1939-1945. Meclb., The-Directorate, 1947. 

Beran, ©. E. W. Anzac to Amiens: a shorter history of the Australian fighting services in the first 
world war. Canberra, Australian War Memorial, 1946. 258. 

MAcANDIE, G. L. The genesis of the Royal Australian Navy: a compilation. Syd., Government 
Printer, 1949. 258. 

McGuirk, F. M. The Royal Australian Navy: its origin, development and organization. Melb., 
Oxford University Press, 1948. 16s. 

OFFicIAL HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1914-1918 : editor, C. B. W. Bean. 12v. Canberra, 
Australian War Memorial, 1921-42. 218. perr. V.8, 10,11. 18s. 

OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE AUSTRALIAN ARMY MEDICAL SERVICES IN THE WAR OF 1914-1918 : editor, 
Col. A. G. Butler. 3v. Canberra, Australian War Memorial, 1930-43. 218. per r. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Coorrr, H.M. A naval history of South Australia and other historicalnotes. Adel., 1950. 158. 3 

Frakes, H.J. White ensign-southern cross: a story of the King’s ships of Australia’s navy : [foreword 
by Admiral Lord Mountevans of Chelsea]. Syd., Ure Smith (1951]. 423. 

Henry, R. L. The story of the 2/4th Field Regiment: a history of a Royal Australian Artillery 
Regiment during the Second World War. Melb., Merion Press, 1951. 228. 6d. 

Jacobs, J. W., and BRIDGLAND, R. J.,eds. Through: the story of Signals 8 Australian Division and 
Signals A.LF., Malaya. Syd., 8 Division Signals Association, 1951. 218. 

Lava@ulin, A. Boots and all: the inside story of the secret war: [foreword by H. Gordon Bennett}. 
{Melb.], Colorgravure {1951]. 19s. 6d. 

O’BRigEN, J. W. A. Guns and gunners: the story of the 2/5th Australian Field Regiment in World 
War JI. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1950. 18s. 6d. 
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Church History. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Massuy, J.T. The Y.M.C.A. in Australia: a history. Melb., Cheshire [1950]. 42s. 

THORPR, O. First Catholic mission to the Australian aborigines. Syd., Pellegrini [1950]. 258. 

Wuits, C. A. The challenge of the years: a history of the Presbyterian Church of Australia in the 
State of New South Wales: by Rev. ©. A. White under authority of the General Assembly : 
{foreword by Hector Harrison: introd. by J. A. Ferguson}. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1951]. 
258. 





Biography. 


BIOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK AND RECORD OF ELECTIONS FOR THE PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Canberra, Commonwealth Parliament Library Committee, 1945. 103. 6d. 
A new issue in preparation. 
PALMAR, V. National portraits: 2nd ed. Melb., Melbourne University Press, 1948. 123. 6d. 
SEr.k, P. Dictionary of Australian biography. 2 v. “Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1949. 1058. 
Wuo's WHO IN AUSTRALIA: 14th ed. by J. A. Alexander, Melb., Herald Press. 1950. — 50s. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Barer, A.D. The life and times of Sir Richard Dry. Hobart, Oldham, Beddome & Meredith, 1951, 
ros. 6d. 7 

Compston, J. H. L. Charles Sturt: his life and journeys of exploration. Melb., Georzian House 
(rosrj. 218. é 

Fitzpatrick, K. KE. Sir John Franklin in Tasmania, 1837-1843. Melb., Melbourne University Press, 
1949. 258. 

HICKEY, S. Travelled roads: foreword by Brian James. Melb., Cheshire [1951]. 18s. 6d. 

Huenes, M. Kent. A biography of John Singleton. Melb., Oxford University Press, 1950. 10s, 6d. 

KIDDLH, M. L. gees Chisholm : foreword by Prof. Douglas Copland. Melb., Melbourne University 
Press [1950]. 218. 

MaOKANuss, G. The life of Vice-Admiral William Bligh, R.N., F.R.S.: rev. ed. Syd., Angus & 
Robertson, 1951. 508. First published in 1931. 

Russeuu. A. William James Farrer. Melb., Cheshire, 1949. 158. 

Watseg, T. 1. Much besides music: memoirs. Melb., Georgian House (1951]. 213. 


Constitution and Administration. 


AUSTBALIA—Lawe, Statutes, ete. The acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia pussed, 
froin 1901 to 1935 and in force on 1st January, 1936: to which is pretixed the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitution act. 4 v. and supplements. Canberra, Government Printer, 1936. £6 6s., 
supplements ros. per anum. 

AUSTRALIA—Prime Minister's Department. The federal guide: a handbook of the organization and. 
functious of Commonwealth government departinents and special war-time authorities, September. 
1951. Canberra, Government Printer, 1951. 

AUSTRALIA— Royal Commission on the Constitution of the Commonwealth. Report. Canberra, Govern- 
went Printer, 1929. ros. 6d. . 

AUSTRALIAN DIGEST, 1825-1933: being a digest of the reported decisions of the Australian courts and of 
Australian appeals to the Privy Council: with table of cases; editors, B. Sugerman_ and others : 
supplements, 1934 to date Syd., Law Book Co., 1934 to date. 608. per »., annual supplements, 288, 

CoMMONWEALTH LAW Reports. Syd., Law Book Co. 1903 to date. 528. ner v. 

Crisp, L. F. Parliamentary government of the Commonwealth of Australia. Melb., Longmans, Green, 
1949. 218. 

FOENANDER, O. de R. Industrial regulation in Australia; a study of award-, method of remuncration 
fixation and the status of trade unions under the Australian regulative system. Melb., Melbourne 

* University Press, 1947. 178. 6d. 

Kerr, D. The law of the Australian constitution. Syd., Law Book Co., 1925. 408. 

KNOWLES, Sir George 8. The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution act (as altered to ist July, 1936), 
and the acts altering the constitution: with notes, tables, indexes and appendices. Canberra, 
Government Printer, 1937. 158. 

Nicnozas, H{.S. ‘the Australian constitution . . . an analysis. Syd., Law Hook Cu., 1948. 508. 

ParKkR, R.S. Public Service recruitmentin Australia. Melb., Melbourne University Press, 1942. 10s. 

Sawer,G. Australian government to-day: 3rd:d. Melb., Melbourne University Press, 1951. 2s. 6d, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


AULL- AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL CONVENTION, Sydney. 25th and 26th July. 1949. Changing the constitution : 
by Sir Robert Garran . . . and others: ed. by F. A. Bland. [Syd.] New South Wales 
Constitutional Leayue [1950]. 28. 6d. : 

Davigs, A. Lucal government in Victoria. Melb.. Melbourne University Press, 1951. (s. 

FRIBDMANN. W.G. Principlcs of Australian administrative law. [Melb.] Melbourne University Press 


[1a50]. 128. 6d. 
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Political History and International Relations. 


AUSTRALIAN OUTLOOK, THE (incorporating the Austral-Asiatic bulletin]: [quarterly}. Syd., Aus- 
tralian Institute of International Affairs, 1947 to date. 158. per issue. 
AUSTRALIAN QUARTERLY, THE: a quarterly review of Australian affairs. Syd., Australian Institute 
of Political Science, 1929 to date. 48. per issue. 
Borris, W. D. Immigration: Australia’s problems and prospects. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1949. 
12s. 6d. 
Boerssr, f. N. M., and others. Security problems in the Pacific regions. Melb., Robertson & Mullens, 
I . _ 8s. od. 
Curnete Notes ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: [fortnightly]. Canberra, Department of External 
Affairs, 1936 to date. 
DEAKIN, A. ‘he federal story : the inner history of the federal cause: foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
W. A. Watt: ed. by Herbert Brookes. Melb., Robertson & Mullens, 1944. 128. 6d. 
Evatt, Rt. Hon. H. V. Australia in world affairs. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1946. 10s. 6d. 
Australian labour leader: the story of W. A. Holman and the labour movement: znd ed. Syd., 
Angus & Robertson, 1942. 8s. 6d. 
The task of the nations. New York, Duell, 1949. $4.50. 
McDowatp, A. H., editor. ‘Trasteeship in the Pacific. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1949. 10s. 6d. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Huc6ues, Rt. Hon. W.M. Policics and potentates. Syd., Augus & Robertson [1950]. 73. 6d. 
Pearce, Rt. Hon. Sir George F. Carpenter to cabinet. Lond., Hutchinson, 1951. 18s. gd. 





Economic and Social Conditions. 


AUSTRALIA—Census and Statistics, Bureau of. Monthly review of business statistics: No. 1, Oct., 

1937 to date. Canberra, The Bureau, 1937 to date. gratis. 
AR Easoue and expenditure : 1938-39 to 1945-46 to date. Canberra, Government Printer, 

1946 ate. 

BoRaie, W. dD. Population trends and policies : a study in Australian and world demography. Syd., 
Australasian Publishing Co., 1948. 218 

ae pion BANK OF AUSTRALIA. Statistical bulletin: v. 1,No. 1todate. [Syd.], The Bank, 1937 
to date 5 

CopLaNp Sir Douglas B. The Australian economy : simple economic studies: 5thed. Syd., Angus & 
Robertson, 1946. 73. 6d. 

Econowle RECORD, THE: the journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand. Melb., 
Melbourne University Press, 1925 to date. 63. per issue. 

Gtpuix, L. F. The growth of a central bank: the development of the Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 
tralia, 1924-1945. Melb., Melbourne University Press, 1951. 308. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Browy, A.J. Town and country planning: by A. J. Brown and H. M. Sherrard : [foreword by Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie]. Melb. Melbourne University Press [1951]. 63s. 

Cortanp, Sir Douglas B. Inflation and expansion: essays on the Australian economy. Melb., 
Cheshire [1951]. 148. 6d. 

ticers, B. What do economists know ?. six lectures on economics in the crisis of democracy : 
[foreword by A. B. Ritchie] [Melb.] Melbourne University Press [1951]. 158. 

NANKERVIS, F. T. Descriptive economics: the Australian economic structure. Melb., Longmans, 
Green [1950]. 15s. 

Tew, J. 2. B. Wealth and income: an analysis of the economic and financial systems of Austrulia 
and Great Britain: [bibliog.]  [Melb.] Melbourne University Press [1950]. 218. 

Tew, M. Work and welfare in Australia : studics in social! economics. Melb., Melbourne University 
Press. 1951. 9S. 


Industries, Resources and Trade. 


Austix, H. B. The merino: past present and probable. Syd., Grahame Book Co., 1943. 308. 

AUSTRALASIAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND MEYALLURGY. “Proceedings: new series: [quarterly] 
Melb., 1912 todate. 99s. per annum. 

AUSTRALASIAN MANUFACTURER INDUSTRIAL ANNUAL. Syd., Manufacturcr Publishing Co., 1931 to date. 

AUSTRALIA—Agricultural Economics, Bureau of. Bulletins. Canberra, The Bureau, 1946 to date. 

AUSTRALIA—Commonrweulth Forestry and Timber Bureau. Empire forests and the war: Australia : 
prepared by the . . . Bureau. Melb., The Bureau. 1946. 

AUSTRALIA—Rural Reconstruction Commission. First to tenth reports. Canberra, Departinent of 
Post-war Keeonstruction, 1944-47. gratis. 

AUSTRALIA TO-DAY : special number of the Australian traveller. Mclb., United Commercial] Travellers’ 
Association of Australia, 1905 to date. 2s. per issue. 

Cuapp, Sir Harold W. Report to the Minister for Transport on standardization of Australia’s railway 
gauges. Canberra, Government. Printer, 1946. 58. 

ELForD, H. 8. and MuKnown, M. R. Coal-mining in Australia. Melb., Tait Publishing Co., 1947. 





158 
HOLM ‘, J. McD. Soil erosion in Australia and New Zealand. Syd.. Angus & Robertson, 1946. 
178, 6d. 
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Industries, Resources and Trade—continued. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRALIA—Commerce and Agriculture, Department of. Dairy farming in Australia: New South 
Wales ed. Syd., The Department, 1951. 7s. 6d. 
Downey, L. A. Pig-raising in Australin. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1951]. 358. 






HOCKING. M. Air transport in Australia: by D. M. Hocking and C. P. Haddon-Cave. Syd., 
Angus & Robertson {1951]. 258. 


LAFPER, H. FE. fhe wine industry of Australia. Adel., Aust. Wine Board, 1949. $8. 

MAOINNES, 1, G. ed. Australian fisheries: a handbook prepared for the second meeting of the Indo- 
Pacific Council, Sydney, April, 1950: foreword by the Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies: [bibliogs.) Syd., 
.Printed by Halstead Press [1950]. gratis. 

Munz, H. The Australian wool industry: [bibliog.] Syd., Angus & Robertson [1950]. 218. 

QUEENSLAND—Royal Commission on pastoral lands settlement. Report. Brisb., Government 
Printer, 1951. 48. 6d. 

RouGHLey, T.C. Fish and fisheries of Australia: 2nd ed. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951.  5cs. 

: Scorr, W. Greater production : its problems and possibilities. Syd., Law Book Co., 1950. 708. 

Wapnam, S. M. Land utilization in Australia: by S. M. Wadham and G. L. Wood: {2nd ced., 
bibliog.] Melb., Melbourne University Press [1950]. 308. 


Science and Technology. 


AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL OF MXPERIMENTAL BIOLOGY AND MEDICAL SCIENCE: [bi-monthly] Adel, 
Medical Sciences Club, University of Adelaide, 1924 to date. 403..per annum. 

AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE: [monthly]. Syd., Australian National Research Council, 1938 to 
date, 158. per annum. 

AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH: [quarterly]. Melb., C.S.1.R.0., 1948 to date. 

7s. Gd. per isstte. Issued in two series : A—Physical sciences, B—Biological sciences. 

AUSTRALIAN VETERINARY JOURNAL: [monthly] Syd., Australian Veterinary Association, 1925 to date. 
58. prer ixstte. 

INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS OF AUSTRALIA. Journal: [monthly]. Syd., The Institation, 1929 to 
date, 84s. per annum. : 

MsbicaL JQURNAL OF AUSTRALIA: [monthly]. Syd., Australasian Medical Publishing Co. 1856 to 
date. 608. per annum. 

See also publications of Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Australian Institute of Agricultural Science, Commonwealth Bureau of Mineral Resources, Common- 
wealth Scientific and (Industrial Research Organization, Commonwealth Solar Observatory, Royal 
Australian Chemical [nstitute. the Royal Socicties, the Universities and scientific institutions, and 
works under the headings Aborigines and Natural History in this list. 














RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
AnBib, A. A. The principles of anatomy : an introduction to human biology: 3rd ed. Syd., Angus 
& Robertson, 1950. 258. 
RELSCRHNER, H.G. Sheep management and diseases. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1950]. 75s. 
CaRROL, H. - Diseases of sheep in Western Australia and South Australia. Perth, Sands & McDougall, 
1949. 638. 
Hawker, R. W. Synopsis of endocrinology. Brisb., Brooks, 1950. 258. 
King, E.8 Studies in pathology presented to Peter MicCulhim : ed. by EB. 8. J. King, T. E. Lowe 
fand] 3. Cox: (bibliogs.] _Melb., Melbourne University Press [1950]. 358. 
Lowg, T. E. The practical significance of modern eardiological investigations : [by] T. FE. Lowe, 
B. Kay fand] H. A. Luke. Melb., Melbourne University Press [1951] 
kh. T. A textbook of obstetri Syd., Australasian Publishing Co. [1950]. rros. 
SCHLINK. H. H. and others. Gynaecology : [znd ed.} Syd., Angus & Kobertson [1949]. 67s. 6d. 
Scorr, G, KE. M. The natural history of Bright's disease : a study from the standpoint of paediatrics. 
Melb.. W. Ramsay. 1950. 155. 












Natural History. 


ANDERSON RoI. Trees of New South Wales. Syd., (N.S.W, Department of Agriculture] 1932. 
AUSTRALIA —AMeteorotogy, Bureau of. Ctimatological atlas of Australia. Melb., The Bureau, 1940. 
108. Oi. 
AUSTRALIAN z00logist : fanntal} Syd... 
CAYLEY, N. Wo) What bird is tha 
1y51. Barr i 
Davin, sir T. Edgeworth. Geology of the Commonwealth of Australia: ed. and much supple- 
mented by \. R. Browne. Lond... FE. Arnold {1950}. 2528. 
Hakris, 7. Y¥. Wild flowers of Australia. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 305. 
Leach, J. A. An Australian bird book : a complete guide to identification of the Australian species : 
revised and edited by C. Barrett: 8thed. Metb.. Whitcombe & Tombs, 1950. 148. 6d. 
MeKrEows, K. C. Australian insects: an introductory handbouk. Syd., Royal Zoological Society 
of NuS.W.. 1947. 128. Gd. 
Natare in Australia. Syd., Angus & Robertsun, 1949. 128. od. 
: Libliography of Anstralian entomelagy. 1775-1930. Syd... Royal Zoological 
f NS 932. 
GW Woon of the Great Barrier Reef: 2nd ed. Syd.. Angus & Robertson, 1951. 308. 
b. Le G. Furred animals of Australia : qtied. Syd.. Angus € Robertson, 1951. 308. 
Australian nature magazine > [monthly] Melb... United Press, 1935 to date. 28. per issue. 





Royal Zoclogical Society of N.S.W., rorg to date. 215. per fxsue, 
a guide to the birds of Australia. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 

















ROUGHLEY 
TROUGHTO 
WILD LIFE: 
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Natural History—continued. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ALLAN J, Australian shells: with related animals living in the sea, freshwater and on the land. Melb., 
Georgian House, 1951. 758. pee 

BaRRETT, C.L. Butterflies of Australia and New Guinea : by Charles Barrett and A. N. Burns. Melb., 
Seward, 1951. 558. 

Reptiles of Australia : crocodiles, snakes and lizards. Melb., Cassell [1950]. 278. 6d. 

Dakin, W. J. Great Jsarrier Reef and some mention of other coral reefs. Melb., Australian National 
Publicity Association, 1951. 103. 6d. 

ERrIcKSON, R. Orchids of the west: illus. by the author. Perth, Paterson, 1951. 253. 

Francis, W. D. Australian rain forest trees: 2nd ed. Syd., Angus & Robertson for Commonwealth 
Forestry and Timber Bureau, 1951. 638. . 

GALBRAITH, J. Wildflowers of Victoria. Melb., Colorgravure Publications, 1950. 128. 6d. 

TREDALE, T. Birds of paradise and bower birds: with coloured illustrations of every species by Lilian 
Medland. Melb., Georgian House [rg50}. 126s. 

NICHOLLS, W. H. Orchids of Australia: drawn in natural colour by W. H. Nicholls with descriptive 
text: [introd. by C. T. White].: [bibliog.] Melb., Georgian House [1951]. 1503. each part. 

SmitH, L. WH. The lvrebirds of Sherbrooke. Melb., Georgian House [1951]. 218. 





Aborigines. 


Bates, D. The passing of the aborigines. Melb., John Murray, 1943. 128. 6d. 

ELRIN, A. P. The Australian aborigines. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1948. 12s. 6d. 

KABERRY, P. M. Aboriginal women. Lond., Routledge, 1939. 16s. 6d. 

NEVILLE, A. O. Australia’s coloured miuurity : its place in the community: introd. by A. P. Elkin. 
Syd., Currawong, 1948. 128. 6d. 

OCEANIA: a journal devoted to the study of the native peoples of Australia, New Guinea and the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean: [quarterly]. Syd., Australian National Research Council, 1930 to 
date. 208. per annum. 

pricr, A. G. White settlers and native peoples: an historical study of racial contacts between 
English-speaking whites and aboriginal peoples in the United States, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. Melb., Georgian House, 1949. 253. 

StREHLOW, T.G.H. Aranda traditions. Melb., Melbourne University Press, 1947. 173. 6d. 

THOMSON, D. F. Kconomic structure and the ceremonial exchange cycle in Arnhem Land. Melb., 
Macmillan, 1949. 155. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BATTARBEE, R. Modern Australian xboriginal art. Syd., Augus & Robertson, 1951. 638. 

BerNpt, C. H. Women’s changing ceremonies in Northern Australia. Paris, Hermann, 1950. 

BwRNDT, R.M. From black to white: by Ronald and Catherine Berndt, with an introd. by Professor 
AJP. Elkin. Melb., Cheshire, 1951. 378. Gd. = 

Kunapipi : a study of an Australian aboriginal religious cult: [introd. by Professor A. P. Elkin]. 

Melb., Cheshire [1951]. 395. 6d. 

Evkrs, A. PR. Art in Arnhem Land: by A. P. Elkin and Catherine and Ronald Berndt. Melb., 
Cheshire [1950]. 428. - 

MARSHALL, A. People of the dream time : aboriginal lt gends re-told, Melb.. Cheshire, 1951. 128. 6d. 

Smpson, C. Adam in ochre: inside aboriginal Australia. Syd., Angus & Robertson [in association 
with F. H. Johnston, 1951}. 258. 


Education. 


AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. Future of education: [pamphlet series]: No. 1, 
1943 todate. Melb., The Council, 1943 to date (No. 3 0.p). 6d. each. 
Keview of education in Australia 19;0-1948: by D. M. Waddington, W. C. Radford (and) J. A. 
Keats. Melb., Melbourne University Press {1950}. 258. 
Bostock, J. and Hill. E. The pre-school child and society: a study of Australian conditions and 
their repercussions on national welfare. Brisb., University of Queensland, 1946. 18s. 
CUNNINGHAM, K. 5., ond Morey, &. A. Children need teachers: a study of the supply and 
recrulmuent of teachers in Australia and overseas. Melb., Melbourne University Press, 1947. 
ros. . 
COLE, P. R., editor, The rural school in Australia. Melb., Melbourne University Press. 1937. 10s. 
Lynravy, N.S. Libraries in Australia. Melb., Cheshire, 1948. 33. 6d. 
McCotvin, L. R. Public librarics in Australia: present conditions and future possibilities [ete.]. 
Melb., Melbourne University Press. 1947. 58. 
RayNER,S. A. Correspondence education in Australia and New Zealand. Melb., Melbourne University 
Press, 1949. 108. 
SPENCER, F. H. A report on technical education in Australia and New Zealand. New York, Carnegie 
Corporation, 1939. 
TURNER, I.S. The training of teachers in Australia. Melb., Melbourne University Press, 1943. 153. 
See also the Reports of the State Departments of Education. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Bran, C. E. W. Here, my son: an account of the independent and other corporate boys’ schools of 
Australia : [bibliog.] Syd.. Angus & Robertson [1950]. 218. 

HonME, E. R. “Shore”: the Sydney Church of England Grammar School. Syd., Angus & 
Robertson, 1951. 108. 6d. 

Warp. J. F. Prince Alfred College: the story of the first cighty years 1867-1948: [foreword by 
KR. E. Stanely}. Adel., Gillingham, 1952. 
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Legal Studies. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BIGNOLD, H. B, Police offences and vagrancy acts and certain other acta: 8th ed. by A. J. Goran. 
Syd., Law Book Co., 1951. 708. 

BouRKE, J. P. The liquor laws of Victoria: being the licensing laws relating to public houses and the 
sale of fermented and spirituous liquors. syd., Butterworth. 1951. 70s. 

Evatt, Rt lion. H. V. Evatt and Beckenham’s Conveyancing precedents and forms with notes: 3rd 
ed. by F. G. Myersand 8.M. Hogan. 2v. Syd.. Law Book Co., 1951, 166s. 

RoGERS, G. A. Mercantile law in Australia: 2nd ed.: by the late Glyde Rogers and L. C. Voumard. 
Syd., Butterworth, 1950. 258. 

SELETTO, B. ‘fhe law of gift duty in Australia (Commonwealth and Queensland): including forms of 
gift: ended. Syd., Butterworth [1951]. 283s. 6d. 4 

Tespurt, R. &. Handbook of landlord and tenant law in New South Wales, with forms and index. 
Syd., Real Estate Inst. of N.S.W., 1950. 218. 

Yorston, K. K. and FoRTESOUE, E. BK. Australian mercantile law: o text book specially compiled 
for the use of students preparing for the cominercial law examinations of the various ubiversities. 
technical colleges, accountancy and secretarial institutes, and of other similar examining authori- 
ties: consultant ed. Jean Malor: 6th ed.: foreword by A. A. Fitzgerald. Syd., Law Book Co., 
1950. 258.- = 





Art, Music, Theatre. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Bagyetr, P. N. Australian book-plates and book-plates of interest to Australia. Syd., Beacon 
Press, 1950. 2528. 

Dawson, P. Fifty years of song. Lond., Hutchinson, ig5r. 15s. 

DRYSDALE, R. The paintings of Russell Drysdale. Syd., Ure Smith, 1951. 638. 

GARLING, J. Australian notes on the ballet. Syd., Legend Press, 1951. | r2s. 6d. 

MoCrakt, H.R, The ship of heaven : a musical fantasy in three acts. Syd., Angus & Robertaon, 1951. 
218. 

MoNamakRa, F, Landscape in watercolour. Syd., Legend Press, 1951. 108. 6d. 

MELDRUM, M. The science of appearances as formulated and taught by Max Meldrum. Syd.. Shepherd 
Press, 1950. 845. 

SMITH, 3.'U. The etchings of Sydney Ure Smith. Syd., Ure Smith, r950. 73. 6d. 


Literature and Language. 


*ORITIOISM, BIBLIOGRAPHY AND ANTHOLOGIES. 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF AUSTRALIAN PUBLICATIONS, Canberra, Commonwealth National Library, 
1936 to date. 28. per issue. 

AUSTRALIAN Poetry : [annnal] Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1941 to date. Various prices. 

BakeER, 8. J. The Australian language : an examination of the English language and English speech 
as used in Australia from convict days to the present with special] reference to the growth of in- 
digenous idiom and its use by Australian writers. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1945. 218. 

CHRISTESEN, C. B.,ed. Australian heritage. Melb., Longmans, Green, 1949. 73. 6d. 

Coast TO Coast: Australian stories ; [annual] Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1943 to date. Various prices. 

Cow Lina, G. H., comp. Australian essays: comp. by G. H. Cowling and Furnley Maurice. Melb., 
Melbourne University Press, 1936. 4s. 6d. 

Ferouson, J. A. Bibliography of Australia: v. 1 to date. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1941 to date. 
Vv. 1-2 O.p., V. 3, 126s., V. 4 In preparation. 

Grern, BH. M.,ed. Modern Australia poetry. Melb., Melbourne University Press, 1946. 

HEDDLE, E.M. Australian literature now : a reader’s survey. Melb., Longmans, Green, 1949. 53. 6d. 

JINDYWOROBAK ANTHOLOGY : [annual}. Melb., Georgian House for Jindyworobak Chib, 1944 to date. 
Various prices. 

MEANJIN PaPERS: contemporary verse and prose: [quarterly]. Melb., Melbourne University Press, 
1940 to date. 25. 6d. per tssue. 

MILLER, E. M. Australian literature from its beginnings to 1935. Melb., Melbourne University Press, 
1940. 428. (0.p., but new ed. in preparation). i 

MITCHELL, A. GQ. The pronunciation of English in Australia. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1946. 6s. 

Murvocn, W.L.F. <A book of Australian and New Zealand verse [4th ed.] chosen by Walter Murdovh 

_and Alan Mulgan. Melb., Oxford University Press [1950]. 103. 6d. 

SEBLE, P., comp. An Australasian anthology: comp. by P. Serle, F. L. T. Wilmot and R. H. Croll : 
newed. Syd., Collins, 1946. 8s. 6d. 

SOUTHERLY: [quarterly]. Syd., Australian English Association, 1939 to date. 12s. per annum. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


GREEN, H.M. Australian literature, 1900-1950. Melb., Melbourne University Press. 1951. 23. 6d. 
Fourteen minutes: short sketches of Australian pocts and their works from Harpur to the present 
day ae ed.] rev. and brought up to date by Dorothy Green. Syd., Angus & Robertson. 1950. 
tos. . 
MorpHy, A. Contemporary Australian poets. Adel., Marunyah Press, 1950. 63. 
PaLtmER, N. Henry Handel Richardson: a study. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1950. 153. 
RopERIcK,C. An introduction to Australian fiction. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1950. 123. 6d. 








* Excludes the works of individual authors, reference to which will be found in Miller, Australian 
literature from tts beginnings to 1935 and Serie, An Australian anthology. | 
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Poetry. 
KECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
BANNING, L. Everyman his own Hamlet: selected poems. Syd. Futurian Press, 1951. ts. 
Counopy, Kk. E. The splendid hour. Canberra, Australian War \emorial, 1951. ros. 
DEVANEY, J. Poems. Syd.. Angus & Robertson, 1950. 1¢s. 6d. 
INGAMELLS, R. The great south land: an epic poem. Melb., Georgian House, 1951. 428. 
KEESING, N. [mminent summer. Syd., Lyre-Bird Writers, 1951. 58. 
MATHEW, R. With cypress pine. Syd., Lyre-Bird Writers, 1951. 6s. 
THIELE. (2 ‘he gokten lightening. Melb.. Jindyworohak {r95r]. 7s. 6d. 








Fiction. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. _ 
BRENT OF BLN BIN, pseud. Prelude to waking. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1950. 128. 6d. 
Casey, G.S. City of men. Tond., Davies, 1950. 128. Sd. 
CLEARY, J. Just let me be. Lond... Laurie [1950]. 8s. 6d. 


Cusack, EK. D. Come in spinner: by Dymphna Cusack and Florence James, Lond.. Weinemann, 


1951. ros. 6d. J 
DeuTtoyx, G. ‘The mortaland the marble. Lond... Chapman, 1950. gs. 6d. 
7 , HL. Eb. No time to look back. Lond.. Gollanez. 1951.0 res. 6d. 
. The Chinese camellia. Lond., Collins. 1950. 8s. 6d. 
The advancement of Spencer Button. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 12s. 6. 
Lanpsay, N. Pustor polish? Syd.. Angus & Robertson, 1950. 11s. Ad. 
Lows, KE. O willing hearts. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 158. 
MACKENZIE, K. I. Dead men rising. Lond.. Cape, 1951. ros. 6d. 
MITCHELE, M. VPrisoner’s base. Lond., Methuen. 1951. 128. 6d. 
Morrison, J. Port of call. Melb.. Cassell [1950]. 12s. 6d. 
Park, R. The witch’s thorn. Syd.. Angus & Robertson, 1951. 15s. 
PRicHARD, K.$. Winged seeds. Syd., Australasian Publishing Co., 1951. 128. 6d. 





Stivens, D. Jimmy Brockett: portrait of a notable Australian. TLond., Britannicus Liber, 


128. 6d. 
Timms, E. V. The beckoning shore. Syd., Angus & Kobertson, 1951. 158. 
The valleys beyond. Syd., Angus & Robertson. 1951. 158. 
Weris, H.C. The earth cries out. Syd., Angus & Robertson. 1950. 128. bd. 


Essays. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
JAMES, W. Nuts on wine. Melb., Georgian House, 1950. 18s, 
McKELLAR, J. Digging at roots. Melb., Jindyworobak. 1951. Ss. 6d. 
TRIEBEL, L. A. Fisher’s ghost. and other tssays. Melb... Cheshire, 1951. 128. 6d. 





Children’s Books. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1951. 


AUSTRAMAN JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA: ed. [by] Chartes Barrett fand} Brian W. Harris: introd. by 
Walter Murdoch. Melb.. Georgian House for the Australian Junier Encyclopaedia Pty. Ltd. 


[ro51}. 2V. 1478. . 
CLARK, M. TT. Jingaroo. Melb., Oxford University Press, 1957. 7: 
Goritns, D. Shipmates down usder, New York, Holiday, 1950. $2.25. 
GuRR, N.S. A dog for Robin. Syd.. Australasian Publishing Co., 1950. 4s. 6d. 
HATFIELD, W. Wild dog frontier. Mels., Oxford University Press. 1951. 7s. 6d. 
HAWKER, KR. M. Heather at Magpie Creek. Mefb.. Oxford Unive sity Press, 1950. 33. 6d. 
ffongp, H.C. Warruntbungie the wallaby : an Anstralian animal story for young people. 
Angus & Robertson, 1950. ros. 6d. 
Kipp Le. M. West of sunset. Syd.. Australasian Publishing Co., 1949. 8s. éd. 
WeNAIR, W. A. Starland of the south, Syd., Angus & Robertson {rggo}. 12s. 6d. 
Rees, L. C. Bluecap and Bimbi: the blue wrens. Syd., Trinity House, 1950. €s. 6d. 




















Syd., 


WEATHERLY. Mi. Australia’s child : a story of station life from a child’s pomt of view. Melb., Cheshire, 


1951. 58. 
WILLIAMS, RL C. Verity of Sydney Town. Syd., Angns & Robertson, 1950. 108. 6d. 


Sport. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
DAnpuaer, L, Let's go sailing. Syd., Ure Smith, 1951. 128. 6d. 










EDWARDS, H. Shooting and shooting bushcraft. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 73. 6d. 
FINGLETON, J. H. Brown and company: the tour in Australia. Lond., Collins, rg51. 128. 6d. 





MocoCAUSLAN 
Monro, J. P. Bowls encyclopaedia. Melth., Wilkie & Co., 1951. 15s. 
Moyes, A.G. A century of cricketers. Syd.. Angus & Robertson, rg50. 158. 
RoB:xsox, RK. From the boundary. Lond., Collins, 1951. 12s. 6d. 
WACKETT, L. J. Studies of an angler. Melb., [Author] 1950. 25s. 

WicRam. ft. H. The uncertain tront. Milb.. Georgian House, 1951. 21s. 


:M. iE. fly fishing in Australia and New Zealand. Melb., Lothian Pub. Co., 1950. 


428. 
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DIARY OF PRINCIPAL ECONOMIC EVENTS, 
1948 to 1951. 


The principal economic events for the years 1931 to 1938 were shown on pp. 968 to 
977 of the Official Year Book No. 33, those for the years 1939 to 1944 on pp. 1129 to TI4t 
of the Official Year Book No. 36 and those for the years 1945 to 1947 wére included in 
the range of years—1945 to 1949—covered by the two Official Year Books following 
(Nos. 37 and 38). For reasons of space some of the items originally shown for the years 
1948 and 1949 have been omitted from this issue. Previous issues should be consulted 
for additional information for these years. 


1948. 


Employment continued to increase during 1948, the total increase (excluding rura} 
and household domestic) being about 88,000 (63,000 males and 25,000 females). ‘The 
number on unemployment benefit remained negligible during the whole year and labour 
shortages continued fairly generally. The migration programme was carried on during 
the year with increasing vigour and permanent arrivals exceeded permanent departures 
by 48,000. . 

Although black coal production for the whole of Australia reached 14,800,000 tons, 
there were at times serious shortages resulting in restrictions in electricity and gas supplies 
and in transport services. Seasonal conditions continued favourable, the 1948-49 wool 
clip being slightly larger than in the previous year, and the wheat crop considerably 
above average although well below the previous year. There were about 48,000 new 
houses completed during 1948. 


Exports ruse to more than £500,000,000, an increase of 60 per cent. over 1947, and 
imports to, about £380,000,000, an increase of 4o per cent. over 1947. Export prices 
increased more than 25 per cent. during the year and import prices by 6 per cent. Retail 
prices increased about 10 per cent. during the year, wholesale prices about £4 per cent. 
Average factory earnings in the last quarter were 13 per cent. above the last quarter 
of 1947. ; 

Partly as a result of increasing prices, national income continued to rise, and gross 
private investment continued at about 20 per cent. of gross national product. 

ist January.—Forty-hour week became effective throughout Australia. 


23rd January.—Secretary to the ‘Treasury (Mr. S. G. McFarlane) appointed fourteenth 
director of the International Monetary Fund and Bank of World Reconstruction and 
Development. ‘(the Commonwealth Statistician (Dr. Roland Wilson) to be alternate 
director. $ 

2rd February.—Railway dispute on wages awards in Queensland involving about 
19,000 railwaymen. (Hasted till 4th April.) 

20th February.—Major water conservation works in £25,000,000 plan for “ Drought 
proofing * Victoria, involving, amongst other works, the enlargement of Eildon reservoir, 
commenced. 

29th A pril——Minister for Defence announced five-year defence programme of 
£250,00n,000 including £33,500,000 for scientific research. 
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5th May.—Minister for Housing in New South Wales announced scheme for £8,000,000 
housing project to meet industrial expansion, involving 5,000 homes in the Wollongong- 
Port Kembla district. 


29th May.—Constitution Alteration (Rents and Prices) Referendum resulted in 
majorities in all States against proposal. 


3rd June.—Australian Iron and Steel Ltd. plans to spend £20,000,000 in the next 
ten vears on extensions to its Port Kembla works to include a new tinplate mill and blast 
furnaces on an area of more than two square miles. 


22nd June.—Meat and clothes rationing ceased throughout Australia. 
3rd July.—Prime Minister left for London to discuss empire trade and other problems. 


12th July—Announcement of modified wheat stabilization plan guaranteeing a price 
of 6s. 3d. per bushel f.o.r. ports for bulk wheat. (Subsequently adopted by majority 
of growers in four main wheat producing States and ratified by Commonwealth—Wheat 
Industry Stabilization Act assented to 25th. November—and State Governments, the 
plan will operate for the five years 1948-49 to 1952-53.) 


11th August—Judgment delivered by Full High Court declaring invalid certain 
vital sections of Banking Act 1947. 


16th August.—Control of rents passed from Commonwealth to States. 
19th August.—New Zealand currency restored to parity with sterling. 


24th August.—Announcement of increase from £360,000,000 to £569,000,000 in 
national works programme to cushion a possible depression during the next five years, . 
covering 6,245 works projects throughout Australia. 


2nd September—Minister for Commerce and Agriculture announced that, under 
terms of a seven-year agreement operating from June, 1948, Australia will ship to United 
Kingdom the total exportable surplus of butter and cheese, less agreed quantities for other 
markets. 


8th September —Commonwealth Budget for 1948-49 introduced, providing for 
expenditure of £511,000,000 and revenue of £493,000,000. Estimated expenditure on 
Defence and Post-war Charges was £199,000,000 (including £10,000,000 United King- 
dom Grant, £38,000,000 for re-establishment and repatriation, and £23,000,000 to be set 
aside for war gratuities), on social services £88,500,000, and on capital works and 
services £38,000,000. Reductions in Income Tax, Social Services Contribution, Sales 
Tax and Excise Duty were expected to reduce the yield from taxation by about £29,000,000 
@ year. 

2oth September.—Control of prices taken over by individual States from Common- 
wealth. Thirty thousand items released from price control, but control continued on 
essential commodities and services, and house and agricultural land sales (about 20,000 
items). 

30th September.—Bill introduced into House of Representatives providing for accept- 
ance by Australia of the Havana Charter for an International Trade Organization and a 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. (Act assented to 17th December. Actual 
acceptance, however, conditional on that of United Kingdom and United States of America.) 


6th October.—Coal miners’ dispute in Southern coal-fields, New South Wales (Kemira 
Tunnel Dispute), resulting in general stoppage of coal production. (Settled 8th 
November.) 


24th October—Announced that Joint Coal Board would spend £16,000,000 on 
mechanizing and modernizing Australian coal mines. 


12th November.—Announcement of new agreement under which Britain will buy more 
than half of Australia’s dried fruit production for the next five years. 
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22nd November.—Legislation approved to establish and constitute an Australian 
Shipping Board to run a Commonwealth line of ships. (Shipping Bill introduced in 
Senate oth December; Act assented to 25th March, 1949.) 


29th November.—New Australian made car, the “ Holden”, displayed publicly for 
first time. 


1949. 


A general black-coal strike lasting seven weeks in July and August, together with 
heavy flooding in the northern coal-ficlds of New South Wales, seriously disrupted pro- 
ductive activity, large coal consumers such as the steel and cement-producing industries 
being particularly affected. During this period of industrial dislocation .the numbers 
of persons unemployed rose sharply to more than 100,000, but otherwise conditions of 
labour shortage continued throughout the year. Employment (excluding rural and 
household domestic) increased by about 80,000 (60,000 males and 20,000 females). Most 
of this increase was due to immigration, which was about three times as great as in 1948. 
Permanent arrivals exceeded permanent departures by about 150,000. 


Following the black-coal strike, secondary industry revived rapidly, and during the 
last three or four months of 1949, production of basic essentials such as coal, gas, elec- 
tricity, iron and steel, and cement was well above the level of the previous vear. There 
were about 53,000 new houses completed during 1949. 


For the third year in succession seasonal conditions were, exceptionally favorable, 
although heavy rains and floodings did considerable damage in the northern and eastern 
areas of Australia. Wool preduction in 1949-50 was about 10 per cent. higher than in 
the previous year and wheat production was very close to the all-time record established 
in 1947-48. With increases in wool prices more than balancing falls in wheat and metal 
prices, exports continued to rise in value. The value of imports rose even faster, the 
main increases being in motor vehicles and machinery of all kinds. 


Retail and wholesale prices increased by about ro per cent. during the vear. 


3tst January.—National Savings Campaign launched by the Prime Minister on 
termination of Savings Certificate Scheme. 


Siu February.—Sydney storemen and packers decided to refuse to deliver wool, 
skins. tallow and hides from stores unless claim for 30s. a week increase granted within 
seven days. (Bun came into force on 16th February. Dispute settled 30th March.) 


12th February.—Completion of sowing of 30,500 acres of sorghum on the Peak Downs 
for the Queensland-British Food Corporation. 


13th February—The Commonwealth to build hostels in Newcastle, Port Kembla, 
Adelaide and Melbourne to accommodate 100,000 European migrants to arrive in the 
next 18 months. 


16th February.—Decision of Commonwealth to admit wemen to clerical and pro- 
fessional grades of Commonwealth Public Service. 


24th February.—Bills introduced to reduce rates of Income ‘lax and Social Services 
Contributions payable by individuals—to take effect from ist July. (Acts assented to 
12th March.) 


16th March.—Bill authorizing construction of dams and weirs at Menindec, New 
South Wales at estimated cost of £2,300,000 introduced in New South Wales Lower 
House. Storage capacity of project is approximately 2,000,000 acre feet of water. 
Scheme will supply water to more than 1,000,000 acres of pastures. (Act assented to 
18th April, 1930. Works commenced 12th October, 1949.) 

“21st March.—Ayrecment of wheat importing nations to purchase 450,c00,000 bushels 
of wheat a vear, mainly from United States of America, Australia and Canada—Russia 
and Argentine not partners to agreement. Australia’s share 8c,cco,coo bushels a vear. 
(Bill to approve acceptance of agreement by Australia introduced 19th May. Act 
assented to 30th June.) 
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15th AprilAgreement between Australia and New Zealand to give citizens of each 
country full Social Service benefits when resident in the other. 


28th April.—Australian Prime Minister and British Minister of Food announced 
agreement to arrangements for increasing meat exports from Australia to United 
Kingdom. (Bill introduced 18th October for grant of financial assistance to Queensland 
and Western Australia for development of meat production by improving roads and other 
facilities for movement of live-stock. Act assented to 28th October.) 


11th May.—Representatives of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa met in 
London to discuss promotion of use of wool in all countries, possible co-operation with 
South American countries, future development in other regions, and scientific research. 


16th May.—New South Wales State Cabinet approved restrictions on use of elec- 
tricity by industry and commercial and domestic users. Industry in County of Cumber- 
land to reduce consumption of electricity by 30 per cent. as from 1st June. 


Victorian State Cabinet ratified Murray River Agreement which, inter alia, provides 
for enlargement of Hume Weir and installation of hydro-electric plant. Agreement 
already ratified by Governments of Commonwealth, New South Wales and South 
Australia. 

17th May—Rural Finance Corporation Bill introduced in Victorian Legislative 
Assembly, providing for an institution to afford additional and more effective credit 
facilities for primary producers and those conducting or desirous of establishing secondary 
industries in country districts. (Assented to 8th November.) 


Governor of Commonwealth Bank announced current advances policy to be observed 
by banks, designed to limit excessive demand for goods generally, and for capital goods in 
particular, in relation to supplies available. 

20th May.—Bill introduced, providing for establishment of Australian Whaling 
Commission to carry on whaling activities in or near Australian waters. (Act assented 
to r2th July.) ; 

26th May.—Federal Cabinet decided to make joint purchase with New Zealand 
Government of Christmas Island phosphate deposits. Deposits, estimated at 25 to 30 
million tons, will cost £2,750,000. (Christmas Island Agreement Bill introduced 26th 
October; Act assented to 29th October.) 


6th June —Full High Court unanimously declared invalid National Security (Liquid 
Fuel) Regulations, thus restoring free retailing of petrol. 


1oth June—Announced that Victorian State and Municipal authorities plan to spend 
£46,000,000 in the next eight years in order to expand electricity generation and make 
it less dependent on supplies of black coal. : 


17th June.—Following threat of general coal strike over dispute about claims 
for 35-hour week, 30s. a week wage increase and long-service leave, the Joint 
Coal Board announced most drastic coal rationing ever imposed in Australia. Floods 
on northern New South Wales coal-fields stopped delivery of coal. 


22nd June.—Construction work on Dumaresq River marked the beginning of the 
Border River Scheme, designed to harness the waters of the Barwon, Macintyre and 
Dumaresq Rivers, separating New South Wales and Queensland. 


27th June.—Al Australian black coal mines idle (see 17th). ‘Transport, power, 
lighting and gas supplies severely restricted in all States ; much unemployment caused, 
especially in New South Wales. (Work resumed -15th August.) 

28th June.—Following abolition of Stevedoring Industry Commission, Stevedoring 
Industry Bill introduced to establish Australian Stevedoring Industry Board. (Assented 
to 18th July.) 

30th June.—Bill introduced to enable Commonwealth Government to require liquid 
fuel importers to hold stocks at specified places for defence requirements. (Act assented 
to rath July.) 
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11th July.—Air transport agreement between Australia and India signed, to prevent 
uneconomic competition, for collaboration on fares and freights, and for reciprocal traffic 
rights. 

12th July.—Prime Minister stated that Commonwealth Government would increase 
subsidy paid to certain gold mines. Rate of assistance to be raised from 4 to 6 per cent. 
of paid-up capital. 


19th July—Commonwealth Finance Minister’s Conference in London recommended 
25 per cent. cut in dollar imports. {Approved 3rd August by Federal Cabinet sub- 
committee.) 

26th July.—Privy Council dismissed Commonwealth Government’s appeal against 
High Court’s invalidation of Commonwealth’s bank nationalization legislation (Banking 
Act 1947). 

15th August.—Announced that experiments in air-freighting beef carcasses in north- 
western Australia had proved successful. 


18th August.—Federal Government agreed to waive al] duties on essential materials 
which States find necessary to import, mainly building materials, stecl products and 
locomotives, because they are unobtainable in Australia. 

Prime Minister stated that he would recommend to Cabinet a special grant of 
£8,000,000 to State Governments, to relieve idsses incurred in coal strike. (Bill introduced 
7th September, assented to 27th October.) 

Introduction of Land Settlement (Development ne Bill to enable Seuth Aus- 
tralian Government to grant development leases to the Australian Mutual Provident 
Society and other approved persons or associations. (Act assented to 13th October.) 
The Society plans to transform a large tract of the Ninety Mile Desert, South Australia, 
into rich agricultural land, by the application of modern scientific methods, for ultimate 
sub-division for closer settlement. 


7th September.—Introduction of 1949-50 Commonwealth Budget, providing for 
expenditure of £541,300,coo and revenue of £532,600,000 on basis of existing legislation 
and commitments. Estimated expenditure on War and Repatriation (1939-45) Services 
was £101,000,000 and on Defence Services £64,000,o00—less estimated credits of 
£11,0C0,000 ; on statutory payments to National Welfare Fund £121,000,000 ; and on 
Capital Works and Services £53,200,000. Proposals for Income Tax extensions of 
depreciation allowances and of life assurance and superannuation: concessional rebates, 
Sales Tax reductions and exemptions, a reduction in Entertainments Tax, and remissions 
in Customs, Excise and Primage Duties will reduce revenue by £9,600,000 a year. 
Expenditure proposals included a further grant of £10,0c0,0co to the United Kingdom, 
additional payments of £¢,coo,000 to the States and a payment of £6,700,0co from Trust 
Fund balances to the War Gratuity Reserve. Taking these proposals into account, 
net revenue for 1949-50 was estimated at £532,000,000 and expenditure at £567,c00,000, 
leaving £35,0c0,000 to be financed from Loan Fund. 

Coal Industry Tribunal granted long-service leave to miners throughout Australia. 
New award provides for thirteen weeks’ leave on full pay after a minimum of ten years’ 
service. No miners to commence long-service leave before June, 1954, owing to present 
manpower shortage in the coal industry. (In October, 1952, the commencement date 
was advanced to January, 1953.) 


19th Seplember.—Prime Minister announced devaluation of sterling against American 
dollar, and commensurate devaluation, as from commencement of business to-day, of 
Australian pound to 2 dollars 24 cents; new gold price announced—£A.15 9s. 10d. per 
fine ounce. 


2nd October.—Prime Minister announced establishment of Immigration Planning 
Council, to assist in smooth and speedy assimilation of migrants into industry and the 
community. 


17th October_—Official opening by Governor-General of Snowy River project for 


the generation of hydro-electric power for defence purposes and for consumption in 
the Australian Capital Territory. 
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20th October.—Agreement on rail standardization (replacing original agreement— 
see 2nd August, 1946) signed by Commonwealth and South Australian Governments. 
(Ratifying Acts assented to later in year.) 

Announced that Australian Government had arranged with Internationa! Monetary 
Fund for an initial drawing from fund of $20,000,000. 


15th November.—Re-introduction of petrol rationing in all States except Tasmania 
(see 6th June). 


8th December.—Announcement of new sugar agreement with United Kingdom. In 
conformity with existing arrangements United Kingdom would buy all of Australia’s 
exportable sugar surplus up to end of 1952; from 1953 to 1957 arrangements to be made 
to find a market for 500,coo tons of Australian sugar annually in British Commonwealth 
preferential market—300,000 tons to be absorbed in United Kingdom market at a 
guaranteed price to be negotiated annually. 


12th December.—Coal Industry Tribunal rejected Miners’ Federation claim for reduc-- 
tion of working hours from 40 to 35 per week in coal industry in five States 


1950. 


Favorable economic conditions were maintained throughout the year. Employ- 
ment ros¢ every month with the exception of October, when a railway dispute started 
in Victoria, later extending to South Australia. The total increase in employment 
(other than rural, houschold domestic, and defence forces) was approximately 100,000 
(79,000 males and 30,000 females). Again the bulk of the increase was due to immi- 
gration. Permanent arrivals exceeded permanent departures by about 154,000, 4,000 
more than in the previous year. Average earnings per head continued to increase and 
in December quarter wore approximately 15 per cent. higher than in the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year. Towards the end of the year the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration gave a judgment which brought about an increase of 
£1 per week in the male basic wage. This operated from the beginning of December, 
and so had little effect on conditions in 1950. Retail prices increased by about 12 per 
cent, and wholesale prices by about 16 per cent. during the year. 

Secondary production continued to expand during the year, and increases in pro- 
duction as compared with 1949 (affected by the coal strike) were recorded in such basic 
materials as coal (17 per cent.), pig-iron (29 per cent.), cement (22 per cent.), electricity 
(14 per cent.). Home production, however, was inadequate and imports of tho first 
three commodities increased. In the case of electricity, black-outs and other restrictions 
continued, particularly in New South Wales. House building activity continued to 
increase, with 76,000 houses started, and 62,000 finished. Substantial orders for pre- 
fabricated houses were placed overseas by various governmental authorities. 

The run of good seasons continued, although exceptionally heavy rainfall several 
times caused serious flooding in parts of eastern Australia with damage to farm proper- 
ties, particularly dairy and vegetable farms in coastal areas. Average export prices 
of wheat remained above the maximum under the International Wheat Agreement 
(16s. 1d.}, ensuring a high return from the large 1949-50 crop, and the year closed with 
the harvesting of a crop which was well above average although less than the previous 
year. The 1949~50 wool selling season closed with firm prices, giving an average for 
the year of more than 63d. The 1950-51 season opened with prices about 50 per 
cent. higher than at the end of the previous season, and the year closed with prices still 
tending to rise. Production for 1950-51 was slightly lower than in 1949-50. Meat pro- 
duction in 19y50, also, was about 5 per cent. lower, but the production of milk and 
butter was well maintained. 


2nd January.—Uranium production to commence in South Australia. Mining 
operations already in progress at Radium Hill. 

8th February.—Petrol rationing abolished for second time since the end of war. 
(See 6th June and 15th November, 1949.) 
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Committee of experts appointed to review Commonwealth taxation legislation, 
particularly in relation to income tax. 


ath March.—Loan of £625,000 granted by Commonwealth Government to Burma. 


7th March.—Bill introduced in New South Wales Legislative Assembly to create 
a Transport and Highways Commission to contro! all State transport services. (Act 
assented to 27th April.) 


15th AMarch.—Social Services Consolidation Bill introduced into Senate, providing 
for the endowment of the first or only child in each family under 16 years of age, 
at the rate of 5s. per week. (Act assented to 28th June). 


16th ALarch—Commonwealth Bank Bill introduced in House of Representatives to 
amend Banking Act 1945, to repeal Banking Act 1947, and to re-establish Common- 
wealth Bank Board. (Houses failed to agree on measure—see 4th October.) 


22nd March.—Severest floodings for twenty-five years in south-east corner of New 
South Wales. 

An Australian oversea housing mission, including the Commonwealth Director of 
Housing and representatives of New South Wales and Victoria, left for Europe to in- 
vestigate possibility of importing pre-fabricated houses. 

30th March.—Electricity Commission Bill, to acquire major electricity organizations 
in State, introduced in New South Wales Legislative Assembly. (Act assented to 12th 
July.) . 
338t Murch.—Decision at London Woo! Conference to continue Joint Wool Organi- 
zation scheme on present basis for time being. Principle of reserve price plan to replace 
Joint Organization accepted. 

12th April—Announcement of trade agreement with Argentine. 

13th April.—Coal Industry ‘fribunal, after three months’ hearing, granted per- 
mission to colliery proprietors in New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland to remove 
pillar coal by mechanical] means. 


22nd April—Commonwealth Government to admit, duty free, all types of pre- 
fabricated houses and accessories imported during 1950, irrespective of country of origin. 

15th-19th May.-—-British Consultative Committee meeting in Sydney to consider 
ways of assisting development of south and south-east Asia in co-operation with other 
interested countries. 


22nd Afay.—Announcement of British Government’s approval of plan to recruit 
4,500 British migrants, including 1,600 tradesmen, to serve six years in Australian 
Regular Army, and then settle in Australia. 

13th June.—Bills introduced into House of Representatives providing for a scheme 
of reserve prices for wool to replace present Joint Organization system—to be financed 
by a levy on wool. (Act assented to 1st July., Validity challenged in High Court on 
24th August, but hearing postponed pending result of referendum of wool-growers on 
wool levy. See 23rd August, 1951.) 

16th June.—Abolition of butter rationing. 

25th June.—Disastrous floods on north coast of New South Wales. 

Attacks by North Korean forces on forces of Republic of Korea. 

30th, June.—Australian forces in vicinity of Korea placed at disposal of United 
Nations in Korean conflict. 

3rd July.—Tea rationing abolished—end of retail rationing in Australia. Retail 
price of tea increased by 7d. to 3s. 4d. per pound. 

6th July.—Queensland Government to proceed with plans to build Burdekin Dam 
(to cost £30,000,000) and the Tully Falls Hydro-electric Scheme (£7,000,000), 

oth July-23rd August.—Prime Minister visited Malaya, Egypt, Italy, Britain, United 
States of America, Canada, Japan and New Zealand. In Britain he had informal talks 
on defence, finance, and foreign policy and Commonwealth co-operation in these fields. 
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In America he negotiated a §100,000,000 lean for Australia with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Loan will be used to finance capital goods 
and equipment to enable expansion of specific development projects. 


2nd August.—Operations of Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Scheme for first year 
have cost £2,500,000. Staff numbered 1,400 and progress up to expectations. 


2and August.—Contract with American company to construct Eildon Dam on 
Goulburn River, Victoria, at a cost of £11,400,000, 

20th August.—Bill introduced in Victorian Legislative Assembly to constitute a 
jas and fuel Corporation to establish, purchase, acquire and operate gas undertakings 
and to co-ordinate gas production and distribution in Victoria, (Act assented to 6th 
December.) 

7th September.—Loan programms approved by Loan Couneil for 1950-51 comprised 
Government loans, £175,400,000, and Local and Semi-Governmenta] loans, £70,700,000, 

‘Trade agreement with Indonesia announced. 


28th September.—Commonwealth Government to pay subsidy of £300 on each pre- 
fabricated house imported by State Governments. Orders have been placed by Common- 
wealth and States for 10,440 houses, the United Kingdom to supply 45 per cent., and, 
in addition, 4,000 other types of buildings. 

4th October.—Commonwealth Bank Bill 1950 (No. 2) introduced in House of Repre- 
sentatives. (Referred by Senate to Select Committee on 14th March, 1951. Double 
dissolution of Parliament granted 17th March on grounds that Senate had failed to pass 
Bill. See 16th March, 1950.) 


12th October.—Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration ruled that 
male basic wage should be increased’ by £1 and female basic wage from 54 per cent. to 
75 per cent. of male rate. Applications must be made to Court for new awards or 
alterations to existing awards. 

Introduction of 1950-51 Budget, providing for expenditure of £691,000,000 and 
revenue of £631,000,000 on basis of existing legislation, commitments and rates of tax- 
ation. Estimated expenditure on Defence Services was £83,000,000, on War and Re- 
patriation (1939-45) Services, £106,000,000 (including £30,600,000 for War Gratuity) 
and on Capital Works and Services (excluding Defence), £69,000,000. Loan Fund is 
to provide £25,000,000 for War Service Homes. The Budget included proposals for 
increased payments to the States, increases in War Pensions, the establishment of a 
Strategic Stores and Equipment Reserve Trust Account (£50,000,000), a subsidy of 
£20,000,000 for woollen goods produced in Australia for local use, increases in certain 
social services benefits, the merging of Income Tax and Social Services Contribution into 
a single levy, simplification of the method of expression of the rates of Income Tax, 
concessions to Income Tax payers, etc. Proposals for imereased revenue included a 
scheme for deductions from the proceeds of wool sales to be applied in payment of Income 
‘Tax payable (£103,000,000), increases in postal charges and in the rates of sales tax 
on certain goods. ‘Taking all these proposals into account, revenue for 1950-51 was 
estimated at £738,700,000, and expenditure at £738,300,000. Loan Fund expenditure 
for 1950-51 was estimated at £55,100,000. ; 

Death of J. B. Brigden, M.A., distinguished Australian economist. 

16th October.-Railway services in Victoria ceased following breakdown in discussions 
on abolition of passive time and payment of overtime on a daily basis. (Dispute ex- 
tended to South Australia 23rd October; services resumed in South Australia 20th 
November; and in Victoria gth December, after A.C.T.U. Disputes Committee had 
called off the stoppage.) 


26th October.—Completion of trade agreement between Australia and Brazil. 


27th October —Agreement announced for Britain to buy all surplus meat produced 
in Australia for next fifteen years. 

13th November.—Agreement between Australia and Netherlands to bring 25,000 
Dutch migrants to Australia in 1951 and larger numbers in future years. 


. 
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28tk November—Melbourne conference to consider scheme for pre-emption of 
100,000,000 1b. of wool for a military reserve for the United States of America decided that 
scheme was not at present practicable. 


29th. November.—Australia allocated trade with Japan to value of £46,000,000 in 
1950-51 under trade agreement with a number of sterling area countries and Japan. 

Governor of Commonwealth Bank announced that Banks will be required to adopt 
a more selective advance policy in order to limit the inflationary effect of expenditure 
financed from bank advances. 


6th December.—Defence (‘Transitional Provisions) Bill to extend for one year a 
a number of national security regulations and orders introduced in Senate (Act assented 
to 16th December). 


3th December.—Announcoment of functions and personnol of National Security 
Resources Board, to advise Government on best use of Australia’s resources in interests 
of national security. 


20th December.—Commonwealth Government to contribute £31,250,000 to Colombo 
Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, and 
£3,500,000 to technical assistance programme. 


2end December.—Five-year migration agreement with [taly under which not more 
than 15,000 Italians will enter Australia in initial period of operation. 


1951. 


The year opened with exceedingly favorable economic conditions, with wool prices 
rising to an all-time record of about 173. per lb. in March. ‘Towards the end of the 
season, prices fell sharply from this extreme but the average for the season was 128. 
per lb. Prices were still lower at the beginning of the 1951-52 selling season, but 
even so maintained the high average of 7s. per lb. over the first half of the season. 
Export prices for wheat remained steady at the high level of more than 16s. throughout 
the year. Weather conditions generally were favorable, except in Queensland and 
northern New South Wales, where droughts and, towards the end of the year, fires caused 
damage to pastures and losses of stock. The average wheat yield (1951-52) was es- 
timated at about 15.5 bushels per acre, but the total crop was considerably lower than 
in the previous year, owing to the reduced acreages sown. Milk production in 1951 
declined by about 10 per cent. Beef production increased slightly, but there was a 
further sharp reduction in mutton and lamb production, which was below the pro-war 
level. ‘Total meat production fell very slightly. 

These trends in primary production and the goneral inflationary conditions were 
reflected in the balance of payments. The trade year 1950-51 ended with an excess of 
exports of about £240,000,000 (imports, £740,000,000, exports, £980,000,000), but 
the succeeding trade year opened with tho usual excess of imports of the early months 
continuing, until by December the trend in the balance of payments showed imports 
running at more than £1,000,000,000 per year and exports at only about £700,000,000. 
Oversea reserves had been reduced by about £300,000,000 during the last six months. 

To help counter inflation, a rigid control of new capital issues was re-imposed in 
February. A slight increase in bond rate was brought about in May by the issue of 
a loan at a discount of 1 per cent.; and in August a further increase was made to 3} per 
cent. The Commonwealth Budget was designed to counter inflation and provided for 
_ increases in direct and indirect taxes and a surplus of £115,000,000, although at the 
same time the Commonwealth undertook to provide money out of this surplus to finance 
State works if sufficient loan money was not forthcoming. Despite the instructions 
issued late in 1950 about a more restrictive advance policy (see 29th November, 1950) 
bank advances increased by about 25 per cent. during the year. 

The increase in employment slowed down during the first half of the year and 
practically ceased in the second half, despite continued net permanent migration of 
about 110,000 for the whole year. Prices and earnings, however, continued to increase. 
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Wholesale and retail prices both increased by about 25 per cent. and cost of living ad- 
justments. added 38s. to the basic. wage in addition to the increase of £1 at the 
end of 1950. Average earnings per head rose 30 per cent. 

A series of one-day stoppages in the coal mines early in the year caused some tem- 
porary falling off in production in industries heavily dependent on coal, such as iron 
and steel and cement, but over the year production of these commodities was higher 
than, or up to, the level of the previous year, and black coal production was an all-time 
record of 17,600,000 tons. Eighty-four thousand houses were started, and 72,000 com- 
pleted, 10 per cent. and 16 per cent., respectively, higher than in the previous year. About 
9,000 imported pre-fabricated houses were delivered out of total orders for 21,000 placed 
by governmental authorities. 

8th January.—Commonwealth Government decision to close down shale oil plant 
at Glen Davis, New South Wales; production to continue temporarily. (Tenders 
were called on 14th February, 1952 for the purchase of assets, in whole or part.) 

2nd February—Control of capital issues re-introduced in an effort to reduce in- 
flationary pressure. (See 28th May and 2nd August.) 

5th Iebruary.—Coal miners in eastern States began one day per week stoppages 
in protest against provisions of the Coal Industry Tribunal’s award (zoth December, 
1950) for payments over and above the ordinary wage rate to employees who worked 
the full ten days of a pay-period. (Stoppages were discontinued in mid-March, see 
3rd May.) ; 

Meeting of Governors of central banks of Australia, Ceylon, Ireland, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, South Africa and the United Kingdom to discuss general banking problems 
and the international economic situation. 

2nd March.—Death of Professor L. F. Giblin, D.S.O., M.C., noted Australian 
economist. : 

3rd March—Commonwealth War Gratuities amounting to £52,800,000 paid to 
ex-service personnel of the 1939-45 War. 

8th March.—Abandonment of Shell (Queensland) Development Pty. Ltd., search for 
oil in Queensland, which had extended over ten years. 

15th March.—Commonwealth Government to grant to States special financial 
assistance of £15,000,000 for 1950-51. 

4th April—vVictorian Government acquired land in Gippsland as the site for the 
Lurgi Brown Coal Gasification Plant to supply Melbourne with gas. 

oth April.—Appreciable drop in wool prices at Sydney after post-war rise to record 
levels. : : . 

30th April.—Electricity zoning commenced in New South Wales, a complete ban 
on the use of electricity for commerce and industry to apply between 7 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
on one day each week in five zones. (Subsequently modified, in general, to blackouts 
within previously specified zones.) 

3rd May.—The Coal Industry Tribunal, in a review of certain portions of its de- 
cisions on a log of claims covering members of the Australian Coal and Shale Employees’ 
Federation, rejected a claim for a wage increase, and directed that the “ attendance 
allowance ” was to stand. (See 5th ebruary.) 

15th May.—Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Bill 1951 introduced into New 
South Wales Legislative Assembly providing for the inclusion in New South Wales 
industrial awards of three months’ long-service leave on full pay after 20 years’ con- 
tinuous service. (Act assented to 12th September.) 

17th May.—First wool from Hallstrom Livestock Experimental Station in New 
Guinea auctioned at Sydney wool sales. 

28th May.—Capital Issues Control Regulations (see 2nd February) challenged in 
High Court. (On 12th September, 1952 the High Court declared the Regulations valid.) 


17th June.—Announcement of signing of a trade agreement with Western Germany. 
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21st June.—Commonwealth Bank Bill 1951 providing for the restoration of the 
Commonwealth Bank Board, introduced into the House of Representatives. (Act 
assented to 16th July ; operated from 21st August.) 


29th June.—Conciliation and Arbitration Bill 1951, providing for secret union 
ballots in elections and on strike issues, greater control by the Arbitration Court, etc., 
introduced into House of Representatives. (Act assented to 19th July.) 


5th July.—Defence Preparations Bill, providing authority until 31st December, 
1953 for the Government to make regulations necessary for defence preparations and 
to adjust the economy to meet the threat of war, introduced into House of Representatives. 
(Act assented to 19th July.) 


17th July.—Large upward cost of living adjustments in the basic wage announced 
by Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration-—increase of 13s. in the average 
weekly wage for the six capital cities. 


19th July.—All states except Queensland fixed prices of controlled goods and services 
at levels ruling on 18th July. (The order was extended in New South Wales on 24th 
July to cover a wide variety of goods and services, but was relaxed on 20th August and 
removed on 9th October.) : 

20th July.—Final liquidation of the stock of the United Kingdom Dominion Wool 


Disposals Lid. (Joint Organization) at London Wool Sales. 


24th July.—Announcement of letting to a Norwegian firm of the first contract for 
the design and construction of a dam in the Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Scheme. 
(The project, at Guthega, is to cost £5,S00,000 and is to be completed by June, 1954.) 


28th July.—Commonwealth Government to sell its holdings of 863,596 ‘ordinary 
shares in Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Ltd., comprising 51 per cent. of the issued 
capital, for 458. per share. 


30th July.—Conference of representatives of Commonwealth and State Governments, 
employers and trade unions, and other sections of the community, called by the Prime 
Minister, met in Sydney to discuss means of combating inflation. 


First youths to receive call-up notices under National Service Act 1951 commenced 
training. : 

2nd August.—New Capital Issues Control Regulations gazetted under the Defence 
Preparations Act 1951 to replace those operating under the Defence (Transitional 
Provisions) Act. (See 2nd February and 28th May.) 


gth August.—The Prime Minister called a conference in Canberra of the Governor 
of the Commonwealth Bank, the heads of commercial banks, and the Secretary to the 
Treasury, to discuss bank credit policy. 


10th August.—Conference in Canberra between the Government and represcntatives 
of insurance companies to consider genera] financial and investment policy. 


14th August—Announcement by Vacuum Oil Co. Pty. Ltd. that it will build a 
new oil refinery at Altona, near Melbourne, to be completed in about three years at a 
cost of £7,500,000. 


15th August.—A new company to be formed to.develop deposits of pyrites at Nairne, 
South Australia, for the production of sulphur. 


16th-17th August.—The Loan Council approved a rise in the long-term bond rate from 
3% per cent. to 32 per cent., to apply to the Thirteenth Security Loan for £40,000,000 
* to be opened on 22nd August. The loan programme for 1951-52, after State works 
programmes had been reduced by approximately 25 per cent., was decided as follows :— 
Commonwealth, £23,000,000 ; States, £202,000,000; JLucal Authorities, £96,000,000. 


21st August.—The Commonwealth Government issued instructions for the reduction 
of the staff of Commonwealth Departments by 10,000 (5 per cent.). 


The Victorian State Electricity Commission’s loan, calling for £6,000,000 at 34 per 
cent. interest, was closed, under-subscribed by £3,350,000. 
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23rd August.—Wool-growers rejected by referendum the proposal for a reserve prica 
plan for wool. (See 13th June, 1950.) 

27th-30th August—New season’s wool auctions in Sydney realize prices about 25 
per cent. below those of June. 

1st September.—Major hire purchase finance companies in New South Wales and 
South Australia announced new conditions for hire purchase agreements, increasing 
deposit rates and reducing repayment periods. (See also 8th November.) 


3rd September.—Arrival at Port Kembla of first shipment: of iron ore from Yampi - 
Sound, Western Australia. 


11th September.—Interest rates on loans to local and semi-governmental authorities 
raised from 34 per cent. to 44 per cent. 


26th September.—Commonwealth Budget for 1951-52 introduced into the House of 
Representatives, providing for estimated expenditure in 1951-52 of £927,000,000 and 
revenue of £1,041,500,000, allowing an estimated surplus of £114,500,000 to be paid 
to the National Debt Sinking Fund. Estimated expenditure from Consolidated Revenue 
Fund included :—Defence Services, £182,000,000 (including £32,500,000 to be trans- 
ferred to Strategic Stores and Equipment Reserve) ;- War and Repatriation Services, 
£107,000,000 ; Capital Works and Services (excluding Defence), £102,000,000 (including 
£25,000,000 for War Service Homes). In addition, £4,000,000 from Loan Fund was 
provided for Capital Works and Services. The Budget included proposals for payments 
to the States of £161,000,000 ; discontinuance of the bounty on woollen goods ; a total 
estimated expenditure on subsidies of £33,000,000 ; and increases in pensions and re- 
patriation benefits. - Proposals for increased revenue included a special levy on in- 
dividual taxpayers equal to 10 per cent. of income tax assessed (expected to yield an 
extra £25,000,000); modifications to the averaging system of taxing primary pro- 
ducers (£47,000,000); increases in Company Taxation (£28,000,000), Sales Tax 
(£35,000,000) and Customs and Excise Duties (£24,000,000); discontinuation of the 
special depreciation allowance on plant to income tax payers. 

—October.—Extensive bush fires in Queensland, Northern Territory and northern 
New South Wales damaged wide areas of country. 

7th October.—Announced that Australia is to spend about £700,000,000 on defence 
during next three years. 


12th October.—Details announced of a fifteen-year meat agreement with the United 
Kingdom to commence on 18th July, 1952. 

18th October—The Victorian Industrial Appeals Court ruled that dairy farm 
employees would work a 48-hour week instead of the 40-hour week granted in August 
by the Dairy Farm Workers’ Wages Board. The Court increased the basic rates of 
pay by 10s. to £10 19s. per week, and increased the annual leave granted by the Board 
from two to three weeks. 

Australia signed the Torquay Protocol to the General Agreement on Trado and 
Tariffs. 

. Further large upward adjustments in the basic wage announced by the Arbitration 

Court—average weekly wage for the six capitals increased by 113. (See 17th July.) 

8th November.—The Commonwealth Bank ceased to make credit available for the 
purchase of cars other than new cars for commerce. Private hire purchase firms also 
restricted credit and shortened repayment periods. (See also ist September.) 

12th-23rd November.—The Third Conference of Government Statisticians of the 
British Commonwealth held in Canberra. 


2oth November—Announcement that current Australian gold output may be sold 
on ‘‘ premium markets overseas’, providing that it is sold for dollars. 


— December.—Serious bush fires in the Blue Mountains area of New South Wales. 


21st December.—British Commonwealth Sugar Agreement signed in London ; Aust- 
ralian export quota fixed at 600,000 tons of raw sugar per annum. The agreement is 
to operate until 31st December, 1959, prices to be negotiated annually. 
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APPENDIX. 


(Some recent information which has come to hand since the various chapters were sent 
to press is given hereunder. Much of this information is of a preliminary nature and is 
therefore subject to revision. For revised and for more advanced information, reference 
should be made to other publications issued by this Bureau (see pages 1317-9), notably 
the Monthly Review of Business Statistics and the Quarterly Summary of Australian 
Statistics.) 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


§ 2. Climate and Meteorology of Australia. 


Rainfall : Australian Capital Cities, p. 53.—Rainfall recorded in Australian capital 
cities during 1951 was as follows :—Canberra, 22.00 ins. ; Perth, 34.14 ins.; Adelaide, 
25.44 ins.; Brisbane, 33.S8o9 ins. ; Sydney, 53.15 ins. ; Melbourne, 29.85 ins. ; Hobart, 
24.57 ins. 


CHAPTER il.—_GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 
§ 1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 


Number and Salary of Members of the Legislatures, p. 68 (see also pp. 14 and 18).— 
From ist January, 1952, the Commonwealth Parliamentary Allowance paid to 
members of both Houses was increased to £1,750 perannum. At the same time new and 
inereased additional allowances ranging from £275 to £1,750 were provided for members 
holding office (other than Ministers of State), and additional annual allowances ranging 
from £400 to £900, free of income tax, were provided for all members of both Houses, in 
respect of the expenses of discharging their duties. Furthermore, the annual appropria- 
tion for Ministers was increased to £41,000, the additional allowance of the Prime Minister 
-was increased to £3,500, and an additional allowance of £1,000 was made to each other 
Minister. 


From ist January, 1952, the annual salary of members of the New South Wales 
Legislature was increased to £500 (Upper House) and £1,875 (Lower House). From 
1st Jaly, 1951, the annual salary of members of the South Australian Legislature was 
increased to £1,150-£1,225 for hoth Houses, according to distance of electorate from 
Adelaide. 

2579.41 
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§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 


Commonwealth Referenda, p. 71.—Constitution Alteration (Powers to deal with 
Communists and Communism) Referendum, 22nd September, 1951. 
in this referendum, which resulted in an overall majority and majorities in three States 
against the proposed amendment, were as follows :— 


CONSTITUTION ALTERATION (POWERS TO DEAL WITH COMMUNISTS AND 
COMMUNISM) REFERENDUM, azad SEPTEMBER, W951. 








Details of the voting 

















Votes Recorded Votes Recorded : 
in Favour of Against Proposed Number | 
Proposed Law. * Law. ary oe { 
State. H aa al | Total. 
| ois > Ballot- 
onm th; ercen- 3 ercen- apers. 
Number. tage. Number. tage. pape 
| 
New South Wales ! 865,838 47-2 969,868 52.8 25,441 | 1,861,147 
Victoria { 636,819 , 48.7 670,513 51.31 18,092 } 1,326,024 
Queensland. . 1 373,156 — 55.8 296,019 44.2 6.741 675,916 
South Australia ' 198,971 , 47-3 221,763 52.7 { 6,519 427,253 
Western Australia 164,989 | 55.1 134,497 44.9 6,167 305,653 
Tasmania .. 78,154 $0.3 77:349 49-7 1 3,093 158,596 
Total | 2,317,927 | 49-4 66,653 | 4,754,589 


2,370,009 | 50.6 
i] 





State Elections, p. 72.—On 21st June, 1952 the first election for the Victorian 
Legislative Council on the basis of adult suffrage took place. Particulars of electors 
concerned are as follows :—Electors enrolled, whole State, 1,395,650 ; electors in contested 
electorates who voted—number, 994,190, proportion, 92.14 per cent. 


An election for the Victorian Legislative Assembly took place on 6th December, 
1952 (see Ministry on p. 1343). 


§ 4. Administration and Legislation. 


The Sovereiyn.—On 7th February, 1952 the Prime Minister announced that the 
Governor-General had directed the notification, for general information, of the intelligence 
of the death of His Majesty King George the Sixth on 6th February, 1952. 


On 7th February, 1952 the Governor-General and members of the Federal Executive 
Council proclaimed Princess Elizabeth Queen Elizabeth the Second, Queen of this Realm 
and of all ber other Realms and Territories, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the 
Faith, Supreme Liege Lady in and over the Commonwealth of Australia. 


Governors-General and Commonwealth Ministries, pp. 78 and 88.—On 3rd Sep- 
tember, 1952 the Prime Minister announced the approval by Her Majesty the Queen 
to the appointment of Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.0., M.C., 
as Governor-General of the Commonwealth of Australia, and that the present Governor- 
General (the Right Honorable Sir William John McKell, G.C.M.G.) would continue in 
office until Sir William Slim is sworn in. 


At 24th September, 1952 the Menzies Ministry, as shown on p. 88, remained unaltered, 
except for the change in designation on 4th June, 1952 of the Hon. Wilfred Selwyn Kent 
Hughes, M.V.O., 0.8.E., M.C., E.D., from the Minister for the Interior and Minister 
for Works and Housing to the Minister for the Interior and Minister for Works. 

Governors and State Ministers, pp. 89-9f.—-The Governor and the composition of the 
Ministry in each State in December, 1952 were as shown on pp. 89-91, with the following 
exceptions :— : 

Governors.—South Australia—The Hon. Sir John Mellis Napier, K.C.M.G., 
Lieutenant-Governor. (Sir John Napier assumed the administration on 19th Jane, 1952 
following the departure of Sir Charles Norrie.) 
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Ministries. 


New Souta Waxss (3rd April, 1952). 


Premier, Colonial Treasurer and cas Minister for Agriculture— 


for Local Government — Tue Hon. E. H. Granam. 


Tue Hon. J. J. Canim. Minister without Portfolio— 


Deputy Premier and Minister for Hduca- Tue Hon. G. Wer. 
tion— eit 
: Minister for Labour and Industry and 
Tre Hon. R. J. Herron. Minister for Social Welfare— 
Minister for Housing, Minister for Co- THE Hon. F. J. Finan. 


operative Societies and Assistant! 14; stop for Transport— 
Treasurer— 7 
bengaphae Tue Hon. W. F. Saeayan. 
THE Hon. Ciive R. Evart, Q.C. 
Secretary for Mines and Minister for 
Immigration— 
Tue Hon. J. G. ARTHUR. 


Altorney-General— 
Tue Hon. C. E. Marri, Q.C. 
Minister of. Justice and Vice-President of 
the Executive Council— 
Tue Hon. R. R. Downie, M.L.C. 
Chief Secretary— 
Tur Hon. C. A. KELty. 


Minister for Health— 
The Hon. M. O’Sutzivay. 


Secretary for Lands— 
Tuer Hon. F. H. Hawkins. 


Secretary for Public Works and Assistant 
Minister for Local Government— 


“Tne Hon. J. B. Rensnaw. 


Minister for Conservation— 
Tue Hon. A. G. EnticKknapr. 


Victoria (17th December, 1952). 


Premier and Treasurer— Minister of Labour and Minister of Mines— 
Tar How. J. Cam. Tue Hon. A. McD. Fraser, M.L.C. 
Chief Secretary— 


Tita How. t. We Gaivan Minister of Education— 


Tue Hon. A. E. SHEpHERD. 
Minister of Transport and a Vice-President 
of the Board of Land and Works— Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey, 
Tux Hon. P. L. Coveman, M.L.C. { Minister of Soldier Setilement, Minister 
for Conservation and President of the 
Attorney-General, Alinister-in-charge of Board of Land and Works— 
Prices and Minister-in-charge of Immi- 
gration— Tse Hon. R. W. Horr. 


a 7 
Hae Bose Ny SEES Commissioner of Public Works and a Vice- 


Minister of Health— President of the Board of Land and 


Works— 
THE Hon. W. P. Barry. 
Tue Hon. S. MerriFIEcD. 
Minister of Agriculture, Minister of State 

Development and Decentralization, Min- Minister-in-charge of Electrical Undertakings 
ister of Water Supply and a Vice-President | and Minister of Forests— : 
of the Board of Land and Works— Tek Hewde WG ene 

Tue How. C. P. Sronznam. a a tea 


Minister-in-charge of Housing and Minister; Ministers without Portfolio— 
in-charge of Alaterials— Tur Hon. J. H. Ssnrs. 
Tur Hon. T. Hayes. Tue Hon. F. R. Scuity. 
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QUEENSLAND (17th January, 1952). 
Premier and Chief Secretary; and Vice- | Attorney-Generat— 
President of the Executive Council— Tans Hon. W. Power. 
i 


Tue Hon. V. C. Gat. 
ee Gis Secretary for Public Instruction— 


Tue Hon. G. H. Devries. 





Minister for Transport— 
Secretary for Health and Home Affairs— 
THe Hon. W. M. Moors. 


THE Hon. J. E. Doaaayn. 


Secretary for Publie Lands and Irrigation— 
Secretary for Public Works and Housing— 


Tre Hon. P. J. Resrerus Hmron. 


Secretary for Agriculture and Stock— 
Treasurer— 


Tne Hon. H. H. Cowirs. Tar Hon. E. J. Watsn 


Secretary for Mines and. Immigration— 
Tue Hon. E. J. Riorpan. 


| 
Tre How. T. A. Ponry. | 
| 
Secretary for Labour and Industry— | 

| 


THE Hon. A. JONES. 


The foregoing lists show the complete ministries as reconstituted following the 
retirement of the Hon. J. McGirr, the Victorian Legislative Assembly election on 6th 
December, 1952, and the death of the Hon. E. M. Hanlon, respectively. The following 
particulars refer to changes in the Western Australian Ministry following the death of the . 
Hon. G. B. Wood, M.L.C. :— 


WesTERN AUSTRALIA. . 

Premier, Treasurer and Minister for the North-West—The Hon. D. R. McLarty, M.M. | 

Minister for Agriculture—The Hon. Sir Charles Latham, M.L.C. (The latter 
portfolio now follows that of Housing and Forests and is last on the list.) 
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§ 6. Cost of Parliamentary Government, pp. 102-3. 


The cost of Parliamentary Government, Commonwealth and individual States, for 
the year 1950-51 was as follows :— 

Commonwealth, £1,624,998 (38. 11d. per head) ; New South Wales, £430,814 (28. 8d.) ; 
Victoria, £303.417 (zs. 8d.) ; Queensland, £246,941 (48. 2d.); South Australia, £181,758 
(58. 1¢.); Western Australia, £212,933 (7s. 5d.); Tasmania, £117,208 (88. 2d); and 
total, £3,11 8,069 (78. 6d.). 

The amounts expended under the major headings for all Governments during 1950-51 
were :—Governor-General or Governor, £219,676; Ministry, £187.143; Parliament, 
£1,998,977; Electoral, £694,321. 3 


§ 7. Government Employees. 


Australia, 1952, pp. 103-4.—The number of Government employees in Australia 
in June, 1952 (1951 in parentheses) was as follows :— 

Commonwealth Government: Males, 157,900 (160,700); Females, 45,100 
(48,100); Persons, 203,000 (208,800). 

State Government and Semi-Government Bodies; Males, 358,300 (347,600) ; 
Females, 65,000 (61,000); Persons, 423,300 (408,600). 

Local Government Authorities : Males, 61,200 (62,100); Females, 5,100 (4,700) ; 
Persons, 66,300 (66,800). 

Total: Males, 577,400 (570,400) ; 
692,600 (684,200). 


Females, 115,200 (113,800); Persons, 
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§ 9. Settlement of Returned Service Personnel : 1939-45 War. - 


War Service Land Settlement Scheme, pp. 120-3.—At 3eth June, 1952 an area of 
12,665,660 acres had been submitted by the several States for land settlement. Of this, 
10,353,256 acres had been approved by the Commonwealth as suitable for soldier settle- 
ment and 8,645,531 acres had: actually been acquired by the States. The acreages and 
holdings allotted to ex-servicemen by the States at 30th June, 1952 were as follows :— 
New South Wales, 5,477,zrr (1,856); Victoria, 775,247 (1,822); Queensland, 229,668 
(427); South Australia, 186,322: (475); Western Australia, rorr.224 (639); Tasmania, 
75:885 (98): total, 7,755,557 (5:317)- 

The total expenditure of the Wan Service Land. Settlement Division to 30th June, 
1952, £35,780,683, includes War Service Land Settlement, £25,216.987; agricultural 
loans, £6.200,144; agricultural allowances, £2,255,051; administrative expenses, 
£725,488; rural training, £1,383,013. Aggregate expenditure in the States and Terri- 
tories to 30th June, 1952, was as follows :——New South Wales, £4.585,965; Victoria, 

. £2,323,183.; Queensland, £1,407,478 ; South Australia, £9,016,897 ; Western Australia, 
£14,216,205: Tasmania, £4,115,660; Northern Territory, £10,748; New Guinea, 
£4.547+ ; 

After deducting repayments. of expenditure to 30th June, 1952, £3.577.462 and 
miscellaneous receipts, £1,972,521, the net expenditure to 30th June, 1952 was £30,230; 700; 


§ 11. Alienation and Occupation of Crown Lands. . 
Summary, p. 132.—The alienation and occupation of Crown lands in Australia at 318t 
December, 1951,. were as follows :— 
Private Lands—147,984,000 acres (7.77 per cent.) alienated ; 34,052,000 acres 
(1.79 per cent.)-in process of alienation. 
Crown Lands—1,039,092,000 acres (54.58 per cent.) leased or licensed ; 
682,604,000. acres: (35.86. per cent.) other Crown lands. 


’ CHAPTER V.—TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 
A. SHIPPING.. 
§ 2. Oversea Shipping and § 5. Interstate Shipping. 


Summary of Movements, pp. 135, 842-3.—The following table summarizes the 
entrances of oversea and interstate shipping in the several States during the year 
1950-51 :— 

OVERSEA AND INTERSTATE SHIPPING : ENTRANCES OF VESSELS, 


, 












































1950-51. 
— --- é ~ Selah th pas 
Steam. ' Sailing. 
| z 
Oversea. Oversea. 
State.of Interstate.(a)| Direct and | iterstate(a)| ,1etel 
Entry. : ran Via . baa ered, 
Direct. at, via other 
. other States. States. 
Paes ! ar i 
Net Net | Net + ' Net Net Net 
No. , Tons , No. | Tons.| No. | Tons., No. ; Tons | No. | Tons.| No. Tons. 
. (000). (000). (000). | (‘000). (000) (‘000) 
| : - ‘ 7 ' | 
N.S.W. ae 487; 2,086 583! 3,119] 2,117) 3,399, r1| (by 5: (b) | 2,203! 8,506 
Victoria =. | «424, 1,945 573) 3,285] ,153| 3,382 z (0) 135 17{ 2,287) 8,529. 
Queensland 245. 840: 256) 1,368] 395) 993 8 ()  .. 4 +. 4 904, 3,201 
S. Australia .. 160! 695 303! 1,699 767; 2,886 .. ar j 23 4: 1,253. 5,285 
W. Australia §32. 2,880 33 155 354) cs a ne Sat eh 2 | T,04g! 5,400 
Tasmania. .. | 30, «127, 79) 393; 738 -. § ee. 159 21, gos, 1.275 
N. Territory x2 BF eed ss 20! 30° 1 (by. 33 58 
f ee i : i + t b 
| ‘ : L ; | ! t 
Total +. | 1,890° 8,600° 1,827 9,979) 45731 13,891) 22, (6) | 322; 42 8,634) 32,452 
: ' t { 








{a) Includes oversea vessels on interstate voyages. (8) Under 1,000 tons. 
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Total oversea shipping entrances into Australia during 1950-51 numbered 1,911 
with an aggregate capacity of 8,601,000 net tons. Of these, 1,769 for 8,200,000 net tons 
were entrances with cargo. Total oversea clearances numbered 1,992 for 8,707,000 net 
tons, and clearances with cargo 1,430 for 6,169,000 net tons. 


§ 6. Tonnage of Cargo. 


Oversea and Interstate Cargo, p. 146.—The table hereunder shows particulars 
of oversea and interstate cargo discharged in and shipped from each State during the 
year 1950-51 :— ; 

CARGO DISCHARGED AND SHIPPED, 1950-51. 
: (Tons ’000.) 











Discharged. Shipped. 
Oversea. | Interstate. Oversea. Interstate. 
State. 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 


Weight.| Meas. | Weight.| Meas. Weight. | Meas. | Weight. |] Meas. 












































1 1 
New South Wales .. | 2,706 | 1,497 | 3,100 | 342 | 1,172 421 | 2,778 332 
Victoria .. .. | 3,102 | 1,489 | 1,868 ! 270 |] 1,250 1 417 449 | 240 
Queensland ise 766 382 293 + 318 738 | 115 434 116 
South Australia .. | 1,160 344 | 1,116 175 || 1,049 72 | 2,667 240 
Western Australia 1,153 194 | 245 | 226 || 3,125 146 60 78 
Tasmania Ae 184 83 328 341 71 124 331 58 
Northern Territory 13 do 30 | 5% yi a 4 
| 
Total -» | 9,084 | 3,989 | 6,980 | I,612 5,405 | 1,295 6,723 1,326 
B. RAILWAYS. 


§ 2. Government Railways. 


Summary of Operations, pp. 153-160.—The following table gives a summary of the 
operations of all Government railways open for general traffic during the year 1950-51 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, 1950-51. 





Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust.| W.Aust.| Tas. /C’wealth.| Aust. 





Mileage open (route) 


30th June, 1951 miles 6,113 4,686 6,560 2;553 4,228 613 2,201 | 26,954 
Gross revenue -. £000. | 49,448 | 318,651 | 19,772 7:315 6,969 1,336 2,353 | 105,644 
Working expenses £’oo0o0. | 49,168 | 20,810 | 19,427 9,992 8,932 2,009 2,434 | 112,772 
Net revenue «. £000. 280 | —2,159 345 | —2,677 | —1,963 —673 —28r | —7,128 
Interest | -.  §oo00. 5,620 2,069 1,586 1,028 77 162 295 |@ 11,559 
Train-miles Tun.. 000 |6 38,112 } 14,575 1b 18,562 6,379 7,136 ; 2,071 1,841 } 88,676 
Passenger journeys "000 | 268,567 | 141,313 | 34,145 | £7,177 | 11,543 3,182 186 | 476,113 








Goods, etc. carried ’oootons} 18,324 73539 7,182 | 3,794 ' 3,033 861 59I | 43,324 
: i ! ' 





(a) Includes Commonwealth proportion of Grafton-South Brisbane Line. (5) Estimated. 
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C. TRAMWAYS. 





Summary of Operations, p. 167.—The following is a summary of the operations of 
all electric tramways in Australia during the year 1950-51 :—-Route mileage open for 
traffic, 30th June, 567; gross revenuc, £13.765,000; working expenses, £13,940,000 ; 
net revenue, —£175,000; interest, £491,000; car-miles run, 71,746,000: passenger- 
journeys, 745,034,000. 


D. MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES. 


Government and Municipal Services, p. 174.—The following is a summary of the 
operations of government and municipal motor omnibus services in Australia during 
1950-51 :—Length of route, 3,994 miles; gross revenue, £7,717,000; working expenses 
£8,099,000 ; bus-mileage run, 53,895,000 ; passenger-journeys, 339,657,000 


Private Services, p- 175.—The following is a suinmary of the operations of motor 
omnibus services under the control of private operators during 1950-51 in the States of 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia, respectively :— 
Gross revenue, £1,995,000, £1,414,000, £573.000; £1,106,000 ; bus-mileage run, 18,221,000, 
19,292,000, 6,031,000, 12.645.000 ; passenger-journeys, 99,740,000, 83,628,000, 12,470, 000, 
34,346,000. 


F. MOTOR VEHICLES. 


Motor Vehicle Registrations, pp. 177-9.—Motor vehicles registered at 30th June, 1952 
and new motor vehicles registered during 1951-52 were as follows :— 


MOTOR VEHICLES: REGISTRATIONS, 1951-52. 
(Excluding Defence Service Vehicles.) 








j 
Number of Motor Vehicles | Number of New Motor Vehicles 
Registered at 30th June, 1952.(a@) | Registered, 1951-52. 

1 























State or Territory. Com- | Com- | ' 
Motor | mercial | Motor ; 764.) Motor | mercial | Motor | +, tal 
Cars.(6) | Vehicles., Cycles. - Cars.(b) | Vehicles! Cycles. , ‘Ob 
| () (c) 
{ . 7 
New South Wales : | 343,114 199,866, 47:552| 590,532, 41,609| 25,839! see 73,466 
Victoria - ++ | 347,.873|d 148,050, 37,303] 533,226 42.319) 22,498, 5,439, 70,256 
Queensland as oe | 324,282 107,541| 23,302) 255,025, 13,912 10,180! 3,173 27,270 
South Australia ote 115,116 53,739! 23.458 192,313 13,860 6,847 3,759. 24,466 
Western Australia oi 64;277| 52,643] 16,047] 132,967, 8,840 5,801 2,741, 17,382 
Tasmania . + 32,548 16,817) 5:739' 55,104 4,267) 2,073; 938) 7,278 
Northern Territory : 1,366, 2,745) 646! 4,757,  {e) (2) |e) (e) 
Aust. Capital Territory 3,882: 1,846 532 6,260 512 223: 82i 817 
pee ees a —_—.| a 
! 
Total .. 1,032,358) 583.247 154,579. 1,770,184) 225, a9|f 73, 46r!f 22,155 f 220,935 
(a) Excludes trailers, road tractors, etc., dealers’ plates. (bd) Includes taxis and hire cars. 
(c) Includes lorries, vans, buses and utility trucks. (d) Includes vehicles registered as primary 


producers’ vehicles. (e) Not available. (f) Excludes Northern Territory. 
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Drivers’ and riders’ licences in force at 3cth June, 1952 numbered 2,194,167. 

Gross revenue derived during 1951-52 from vehicles’ registration and motor tax 
amounted to £15,995,554, from licences, ete., £1,336,530, from miscellaneous receipts, 
£3,607,266—total, £20,939,350. 

At 30th June, 1951 there were 883,610 motor cars on Australian registers, 5§1,057 
commercial vehicles, 145,684 motor cycles—a total of 1,580,351 vehicles. New vehicles 
registered in Australia during 1950-51 numbered :—Motor cars, 3270793 commercial 
vehicles, 77,934 ; motor cycles, 27,151; total, 232,755. 

Revised figures for vehicles on the register at 30th June, 1950 are :—-Motor cars, 
768,558; commercial vehicles, 501,721 ; motor cycles, 133,979; total, 1,404,258. 

During 1950-51 gross revenue derived from vehicles’ registration and motor tax 
amounted to £12,333,075, from licences, etc., £1,141,318, from miscellaneous receipts, 
£2,403,767— total, £15,878,160. 

At 30th June, 1951 drivers’ and riders’ licences in force numbered 1,985,821. 


G. TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. 


Total Accidents Reported, 1950-51, p. 180.—The following table is a summary of the 
total number of accidents (known to the police) which occurred in public thoroughfares 
during 1950-51, the number involving casualties and the number of persons ‘killed or 
injured, in each State and the Commonwealth excluding Northern Territory. 


ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC 
THOROUGHFARES : ACCIDENTS RECORDED AND CASUALTIES, 1950-51. 


1 





: Casualties. 
ae ve ae eee 
Ste Territory Accidents nvolving 1 
State or Territory: Reported.(a)! Casualties. . persons ' Persons 
Killed. Injured .(b) 
New South Wales sf -. , 19,878 9,694 | 699 11,817 
Victoria .. ey ae shee wh 14,861 ; 92274 58a 11,364 
Queensland Ae 5% ee 9,599 | 49557 218 5,512 
South Australia... tse as 6,325 | 2,001 197 2,332 
Western Australia(c) or ios 3,580 2,084 ; 167 2,686 
Tasmania . er 2,724 1,013 j 57 1,212 
Australian Capital Territory . “tall 294 137 | 7 172 
| ee: - 
Total a0 Bs a 57,261 28,760 1,926 35,095 








(a) Total accidents causing death or injury to persons or damage exceeding £10 to property. 
(6) Persons injured to an extent requiring surgical or medical treatment. (c) Includes for the 
Metropolitan Area all accidents causing death or injury to persons or damage exceeding £10 to property, 
and, for the remainder of the State, only those accidents causing fatal or ‘‘ near-fatal ”’ injuries. 


H. AVIATION. 


Statistical Summaries, pp. 187-8.—The following is a summary of civil aviation for 
Australia in 1950-51 :—At 30th June, 1951—Registered aircraft owners, 3513; registered 
aircraft, 838; pilots’ licences—private 1,065, commercial 441, student 1,840, 1st Class 
airlme transport 475, 2nd Class 35, 3rd Class 377; flight navigators, 139; during 1950-51 
—<Accidents—persons killed, 13: persons injured, 36. 

Regular internal services’ operations during 1950-51 showed the following resuJts :— 
Hours flown, 252,333: miles flown, 40,680,000; paying ‘passengers, 1,685,089 ; paying 
passenger-miles, 669,087,000. Freight—Actual tons, 53,002; ton-milies, 24,198,000. 
Mail—Actual tons, 2,887; ton-miles, 1,333,000. 

The operations of services between Australia and oversea countries during 1950-51 
were as follows :—Route-miles, 43,633; hours flown, 48,947; miles tlown, 10,500,000 ; 
paying passengers, 87,599; paying passenger-miles, 241,817,000. Freight—Actual tons, 
1,976; ton-miles, 6,214,000. Mail—Actual tons, 842; ton-miles, 4,792,000. 
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I.. POSTS,. TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND: WIRELESS. 
§ 1. General to § 5. Telephones. 


Summary of Operations, pp. 189-203.—The following table is a summary of the 
operations of the Postmaster-General’s Department during the year 1950-51 :— 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT : SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, [950-51 . 
































| | Telephones. 
Total re le 1 
ta Bye Postal | Money | Postal Cle- 
' Gross Ex- a| 
{ ;. | Matter | Orders | Notes - 
State . a : yeaer Dealt. | Issued, | Issued, Dis Lines | Instn Trunk 
| a *- | with. | value. , value. Uh ae a | Con- nn Line 
(a) ad. nec ails , 
(by aa Calls 
“Booo. | £000. mil | £’000. | £’000. | *o00. 000. "000. mil. of mit. 
New: South Wales | 17,836 | 28,075 65.3} 20,929 | 5,852 | 72,458 330 1 466 403 25 
Victoria. 22,998 | 30,261 437-21 10,471 | 4,552 | 7,874 ° 270 ' 382 278 20 
Queensland : 6,163 | 10,556 194.0| 6,042 { 1,161 5,699 116 I57 riz 1z 
South Australia. 4,833 | 6,515 118.2] 2,752 979 | 4:165 | 75 103 68 8 
Western Australia | 2,756 | 4,151 103.2] 2,502 643 | 3,351 48 67 51 4 
Tasmania, ; 1,19t | 2,204 6L.9} 1,414 259 920° 25 34 zof 3 
Australia «+ 144,777 |€89,700 | 1,525.81 44,110 | 12,746 |d34,467{ 864 | 1,209 932. 72 
(aj: Comprises (in millions) :—Letters, Cards, etc., 1,228.3 ;' re Newspapers and Packets, 257.4; Parcels, 
20.73, Registered Articles other than Parcels, 10-4. y At goth Fune, 19523. (c) Fnelndes 
£7,938,000 Central Office expenditure. (d) Excludes inheteaenaal telegrams—dispatched; 1,395,574 


received, 1,321,741. 
§ 6. Radio Telegraphy and Telephony. 

Radio-communication Stations Authorized, p. 207.—The following radie-communi- 
cation stations were authorized in Australia and Papua-New Guinea at 30th June, 195r :— 
Receiving and transmitting stations—aeronautical, 70 (7); coast, 33 (7); land, 1,747 
(98); mobile (general), 2,361 (49); ship, 656; aircraft, 218; other mobile stations, 
146; and miscethineous, 60. In addition, there were 371 land and 207 mobile (general) 
stations for the purpose of receiving only. The figures in parentheses refer to Papua-New 
Guinea and are included in the totals. preceding them. 

Broadcast Licences Issued, p. 207.—The following table shows the number of bread- 
cast Ticences issued at 30th June, 1951 and, for broadcast listeners’ licences only, as at 
30th June, 1952 also. 

BROADCAST LICENCES. ISSUED. 





























3oth June, 1951. 
Sie See BY = pro aoe toes goth 
June, 
Broadcasting. ' Broadcast Listeners’. 31952. 
State in which Issued. : _ aa : 
: 7 j 7 | ° Experi- Leieteeds 
att Com- |; More mental. .isteners’, 
National ; , One 
) '. mercial | <~. | than one (c)- 
‘ Stations. Stations. ! Receiver. Receiver. 
New South Wales. .. | @) ra 35! 674.5761 74,195 1,004 | 736,565 
Victoria “is -. | (a) 7 19 522,502 } 63,891 | 931 520.364 
Queensland(5) ne .. , (a) eae 20, 270,587 : 17,432 3r4 279,852 
South Australia ae 4 8 203,473 | 39,546 | 313 | 207,527 
Western Australia .. oe a Get) 7! 12 139.669 19,767 | 184 TEE, G50 
Tasmania .. Pat 3! 8 68,149 | 9,594 } 94 68,832 
Northem Territory - ; 1,222: | 7o It ¥, Ty 
Australian Capital * Territory 4,656 331 12 4-790 
Total : ‘ 50 >| 7 17,884,834 | _ 224,826} 2,866 | 1,965,044 
(a) Includes short-wave stations: New South Wales,1; Victoria, 3; Queensland, 2; Papua, 1 
(also x medium wave); Western Australia, 2. (5) Includes Papua. (e} See below. 


Broadcasting. — Broadcast Listeners’ Licences, p. 209. ‘Fhe fees payable for broad- 
cast Listeners’ licences. up to 31st December, 1951 are shown on page 209 of this 
volume. Consequent upon an amendment to the Broadcasting Act which was pro-' 
claimed to take effect from 1st January, 1952, the fee payable for a broadcast. istener’s 
licence or a renewal thereof is :—Zone 1, £2; Zone z, £1 8s. That portion of the Act 
relating ta the payment of additional fees for radio. receivers in excess of one has heen: 
repealed. and the licence now applies to every broadcast receiver which is in possession 
of the halder of a-Hcence or of a member of his family at the address specified in the Heence 
and/or ordinarily kept at that address or installed in a vehicle whick is ordinarily kept 
at that address while not in use. 
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Free licences are granted to blind persons and to schools. Invalid and age 
pensioners who live alone or with another such pensioner are required to pay only one 
quarter the ordinary fee. 


CHAPTER VI.—EDUCATION. 


§ 3. State Schools, § 4. Private Schools and § 9. Technical Education. 


Returns for Year 1950, pp. 211-12, 215-17, and 239.—The foilowing table gives a 
summary of State, Private and Technical schools in each State for the year 1950 :— 
EDUCATION : saa 1950. 























Particulars. N.S.W.| Vie. . Q’land. "§. Aust. W.Aust. Tas. | N. Ter. | Aust. 
eS 
State Schools— : : 
Schools we No. : 2,578 + 2,099 1.556 7Io 517 325 5 75790 
Teachers » , 13,146 9.694 5:739 ; 3,404. 2,461 1,602 39 36,085 
Net enrolment » §' 414,918 | 245,988 164,803 + 88,809 @ 69,181 42,602 |(@)1,158 |1,027,459 
Average weekly enrol- : - 
ment ” 378,710 , 229.332 155-483 84.597 69.181 39,651 1,158 | 958,112 
Average daily “atten- : i 
dance ‘ » 327,946 | 206,744 132.578 76.733 ° 63,378 ' 35,722 1,022 | 844,123 
Net Expenditure— : : : { 
Maintenance £’000 10,830 7.764 - 3.964 2.435 2,284 , 1,083 40 28,400 
Buildings .. »  ' 2,164 2,365 633 545° 676 ; 402 14 6,799 
Total a » | 12,094 10,120 | 4,597, 2,980 2,960 1,485 54 35,199 
Private Schools— ! | ‘ 
Schools ve No. ' 476 | 253 | 148 ‘ 204 58 2 1,870 
Teachers _.. is 5,97 35147 | 1,819! 938! 843 375 Ir | 12,909 
Enrolment ~.. » $324,370 | 91,547 | 43,239 | 19,655 | 21,615 | 8,878 369 | 309,673 
Average attendance ,, | 110,176 \b 81,477 | 38,748 | 17,409 | 19,976 7453 323 | 275,562 
Technical Schools— ' | | : ; 
Schools we No. 42 36 12} 27 15; 9 a 14r 
Teachers a ” 2,450 | 2.268 481} 620 375 287 . 6,481 
Students 69,085 | 42,031 | 16,90r | 17,099 | 11,349 5,099 . 161,564 
Total Expenditure £’000 | 2,175 | 1,988 363 | 333 | 343 | 97 . 5299 
(a) Average weckly enrolment. (b) Estimated. 


§ 6. Universities. 


Teaching and Research Staff, etc., pp. 219-25.—The following table gives a summary 


of the University statistics for the year 1951 :— 
UNIVERSITIES : SUMMARY, 1951. 















































Inivertive— University 
; University. Colleges. 
‘ | tin 
\ | 4 12 
1 | Acad . 
Particulars. ' t , | H Be J Total. 
= : EeB) 2 
ett gig ei| = {82 8) 2 é 
el a s aS & Shs a 5 
2 1 & Gi ok Dog al 2 
I 1 o & 3s & E2Za x a 
3 ce cS ga R =s° S 
3 2 < = @ | PF 2 gS 
nD 1g < Ba BH IAP! & 5 
' 
Teaching and Research — ! 
Professors : . 51 40} 28 26 13 16 | 9 ae 5 188 
Others ws x 856 522: 379 250 117 61 596 68 45] 2,894 
- Total Students a 8,108 | 8,234 | 4,014 | 4,345 | 1,728 554 | 4,127 228 |(b) 333| 31,671 
Commonwealth _Reconstruc- | 
tion Training Students (in- ' | 
cluded above) .. .. | 1,280 ] 1,455 ' Jor | 570 240 71 270 5 l(c) 7ol 4,662 
Degrees Conferred 1,962 | 1,248 ! 471 44r 259 II7 ae aie oe 4,498 
Receipts (or Income)-—-G eneral | Hl 
Activities(a)— £’o00. | £’000. ' £’000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. 
Government Grants... 698 832 , 436 316 339 187 556 125 50] 3,539 
Total -. |1,173 | 1,196: 597; 456 368 204 584 152 56) 4,786 
‘Extra Activities. 278 328, 79}; 61 125 37 22 2 2 934 
, Payments (or Expenditure) Hl : 
General Activities(a)— | 
Administration a 121 80 34 28 26 19; 50 16 10) 384 
Teaching o a 754 | 705 | 402 | 3291 199; 120! 475 59 36] 3,079 
Total : +. |%,109 | 1,115} 589 | 482] 319 | 179 | 584 139 53] 4,569 
Extra Activ: ities -. , 170 291; 100 67 112 37 2 I 4 784 





(a) These figures are presented by each University on a receipts (or income) and payments (or 
expenditure) basis and are not suitable for the construction of a profit and loss statement or revenue 
account. (b) Excludes 8 students enrolled at Melbourne University. (ec) Excludes 2 students 
enrelied at Melbourne University. 
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CHAPTER VII.—PUBLIC JUSTICE. 
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§ 1. Lower (Magistrates’) Courts, § 2. Superior (Judges’) Courts, 


§ 3. Civil Courts, 
Administration of Justice. 


§ 4. Police and Prisons and § 5. Cost of 


Convictions, Divorces, Bankruptcies, Police, Prisons, etc., pp. 258, 260, 262, 266, 
270 and 272-4.—The following table isa summary of the more important statistics of 


this chapter for the latest year for which the information is available :— 


PUBLIC JUSTICE : SUMMARY, 1950. 





Particulars. 


Convictions for serious 
crime at Magistrates’ 
Courts .. No 


Convictions at Superior 
Co 


Offences against the 
Person -. No. 
Offences against Pro- 
perty .. No 


Other offences 


” 
Total 


Convictions for Drunken- 
ness No. 


Divorces and Judicial 


Separations (1951) No. 
Bankruptcies (1950~-51) 
i No. 


Liabilities £ 

Assets £ 

Police No. 

Prisons ” 
Prisoners in Gaol .. wt 

Net Expenditure— 

"Justice —=—«£'000 
Police » | 
Prisons ” 



























































=: 
NSW. Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T.! Aust. 
! t 
| | 
“14,t4r]  §,204 ia 2,901 B10/(a) 43 183) 27,635 
(a) 362 190(a) 136 81 49) 37|(@) 16) 5 876 
. (a) 9x4 495\(a) 201 103} 94 ro4\(a) 20) 431 (1,974 
Ni i 
(a) 23 37K(@) 9} 23 6 7a) 8 I Il4 
(@)1,299 722\(a@) 346 207] 149 148(a) 44 49] 2,964 
78,477| 21,003|@ 26,855/@ 5,846] 6,046) 639)(4) 644 426) 139,936 
31332! 1,730) 708 642 683 194 13, 25 71327 
139 72 60) 47, 39) 20) 3 j 38c 
352,929] £74,120} 200,561) 154,445] 128,945] 19,420] 9,057 1,039,477 
275,368] 84,158] 90,707) 114,837| 81,593] 6,438] 16,546 669,647 
41449} pwr 972|\(@) 787)(4) 392(a) 61 45) 11,677 
(a) 15 a 7 15\(@) 21a) 2i(a) 2 71 
(a)1,885]  981,(@) 454° — 261\(a) 342\(a) 114(a) 52 4,089 
H 
t 4 
533) 300,125 45, 8, 58 | \ 979 
3,241] 2,301] 2,037] 781 685 317 i | 9,362 
! : ' 
566 | aa "| a 42 | 1,177 
t j 


a 


(a) Year 1950-51. 


NoTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of receipts over expenditure. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND RELATED INSTITUTIONS. 
A. PUBLIC HEALTH. 


§ 4. Control of Infectious and Contagious Diseases. 


Notifiable Diseases, p. 290.—The following table shows for each State and Territory 
the diseases notifiable and the notifications made during 1951 :—- 


DISEASES NOTIFIABLE IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY AND NOTIFICATIONS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3tst DECEMBER, 1951. 




















| i : ‘ ; y 
Disease. N SW, Vie QI. SAL WAL Tas. NLT, {| AGATE Aust. 
: wl | | 
Ste ; Sonus Ge klar sat = Zs 
Acute rheumatismt * * soe 3 * ye 8 
Amoebiasist * 49 », a 7 2. : | 30 
Anchylostomiasis * ! I 47/1 13 15 | I 77 
Anthrax 7 : 
Bilharviasis = : \ I H 1 
Brucelosis oO =k 2 | 14! 7! 8 ; 31 
Cholera : Df ak me LB. Be Pe amet 
Chorea bs = a ab, 7 , * a ar ae 
Dengue 4 tags > | . I a res, ; I 
Diarrhoea, infantileg fs 4 298 * 46 25 105 bow Tay 
Diphtheria “+, 362 198 137 re) 271 8 es ee 1,013 
Dysentery, bacillary oO * 62: T44. 3 56 ee 5 25 205 
Eneephalitis  .. te4 43 29: Oe. bar I ie 4 ae 40 
Filariasis + : * bs =| i 2 
Homelogous serum joun- 
dicet ‘ Po: * 1 * 1 * , * * * : 
Hydatid os “ eo 2z0' #* * I 1 ' o48 q 22 
{nfective hepatitist§ oe fe a SR ot oF. 407 _ 8 * 475 
Twead poisoningt 7 | a 2 * oe eo a | 2 
Leprosy : #6 4 2 2 : 48 ‘ 26 2a 82 
Leptospirosis .. Bie WM ee ‘87 * iad * * 87 
Malaria bc fon = 3; 28 | 7 5 - 43 
“Meningococcal infection .. | 99 107 | 35 12! 20! 17) 2 51 297 
Ophthalmia oacdy CM CED a Spe oa 2302«* gn * 65 
Ormithosist —.. made SRS 1 Cee cI . * a if ; 
Paraty phoid | , ou | 2, 3 ; 6 
Plague | er ro ee gs ie are 2 af 
Poliomyelitis . | 31,528 421 { 989 ; 1,491 , 96 182 — 10 19 | 4,736 
Puerperal Fever | 8 1| 19 | 14° 4 3 | I as 50 
Rubella] | * 223 12 | * | 137' I> T \ 155 390 
Salmonella infection ' * * | aren * ! 16 * ; * ' ee 16 
Scarlet Fever .. ' 866 937 256{ 258; 179, 150 rt 7 | 2,654 
Smallpox us en eee | a eas 
Tetanus a age 8: 22 | * 12 * ry * 43 
‘Trachomat Hi che HE OP aa ye Se =o. * Ij ane I 
‘Trichinosist oe ih, epee ee * + 1s sa 
Tuberculosis g | 1,746 | 1,006 | 699 | 376! 514 22g} 63 7 | 4,035 
Typhoid Fever. | 124 9 10 3! 1I 7 \ 32 
Typhus—fiea, mite or tick | : ! j ! | 
‘borne a8 oe | 15 ee 61 8. 24! | 108 
‘Typhus—iouse borne .. {| Ss | | Silt Less - We he 
Yellow Fever .. ‘ | fe { | : J = 4 ns ee | 
See Ee aes | | i ‘ 

* Not notifiable. t+ Acute rheumatism, chorea, homologous serum jaundice, infective ‘hepatitis, 
dead poisoning, ornithosis, trachoma.and trichinosis were made notifiable in Western Australia in February, 
1951. BG ‘amoebiasis substituted for dysentery, amoebic. § Diarrhoea, infantile and infective 
hepatitis ‘were made notifiable in Tasmania in February, 1951. tt Rubella was made notifiable in 


Victoria wa 27th Jaly, 1951. 
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B. INSTITDTIONS. 
§ 2. Public Hospitals (other than Mental Hospitals). 


Number, Staff, etc., pp. 301-2.—The following table gives a summary of details relating 
to public hospitals in each State forthe year 1950-51 -— 
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PUBLIC HOSPITALS : SUMMARY, 1950-51. 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. | Qiland. | S. Aust. W. Aust. » Tas. : ACT. . Total. 
tes Stes chs (a) (2) ee ae ; 
' t 
Hospitals a No. 255 gb | 126 Go o4 : 25 ! 1 659 
Medical staff. . ay 3,360 1.569 | 503 ! 449° 296 ! 182 23° 6,382 
Nursing staff. fr 9;065 5.1786 4,236. 1,762 1,781. 834 71° 22,935 
Beds and cots .. 18,536 | 10,128 7:995 , 3-374 i 4,015 1.943 ! 3184 4 46,175 
In-patients treated during : { ‘ ; ' : 
year No. | 362,665 | 170,554 163.233» 57,401! 72.089 32.599 1 3.998 + 862,539 
Inmates at end of year ,, | 13,620 6,862 | 6.046 2,316 = 2.549 1181 ¢ 158 4 32,732 
Average daily resident _,, 13.580 7:133 - 53774 2.326, 2,616 + 1,247 | 149. 328c5 
Revenue— | £’oco. | L'ooo. £’000, £000. £000. , £’000, . £'000. £000. 
Government aid + 9,494 (€) 4.525 2.885 1,376 1,907 | 733 132. 21,101 
Commonwealth hospital | i : 
benefits d (d) 847 i(e)1, 367 898 320 325 199 25 4,181 
Fublic aubscriptions 128 83 7s 92 36: 74 --  { 5,763 
Fees A 1.594 1.030, 309 243, 171 82 71 35416 
‘Total : } 12,302 +B8.218 ' 4,137 2,237 ' 2,450) 3,102 _ 164 | 30,609 
Expenditure— | : ( t 
alaries and wages 7,580 3.308 ' 2,357 1,244 1,44 648 . 7o | 16,411 
Buildings’ BERGER: ete. | 407 220 | 104 | 118 61 17 | 5 932 
‘Total 12,201 | 8,428 4,954 | 2,278 | 22433 | 1,096; 164] 31,554 
i 1 3 
“(@) Year ended 3zst March, 1951. (b) Year 1949-50. (c) Estimated, (@) Portion 
only of amaunt allocated tu Public hospitals. 
§ 4. Mental Hospitals. 
Number, Staff, etc., pp. 303-5.—The following table gives a summary of details 
relating to mental hospitals in each State for the year 1950-51 :— 
MENTAL HOSPITALS : SUMMARY, 1950-51. 
| 
Particulars. (NSW. | Vic. ' Q'land. 1s, aust. | W..Aust.) Tas. Total. 
Sekar eee Pak ow gee | (a_i) | (a) . 
t 1 
Hospitals No. 13> g- 4! 2! 4) rt 33 
Medical staff ie 45 68° 10 8 3 2t 135 
Nursing staff .. Ss 1,909 1.308 . Bob : 387 ' 248 10d | 4,826 — 
Beds an@ cots .. + 12,073 6,636, 4.218 2,377 1,506 762 ' 27,512 
tn-patients treated 23 ” 14,250 8.409 | 5,083 2,762 1,744 999 | 33,247 
{nmates at end of year .. ss. 12;§03 F-47241 4,295 2,412 , 1,567 682 | 28,930 
Avernge daily resident .. 1 | 11,040 6,410 4,064 2,312 1,490 680 | 25.996 
Revenue— ! £000. | £00. + £’a00. £'oo0. £'000. | £:000. | £'000. 
Fees 1I4 97: 35 | 16 241 2! 288 
Mental institution benefits ags 147 | 33 13 | 9 400 
Other e (ce) 73 174 I 26 Ob sav 123 
: os naee aaieee| 
Total 385 261 36 75 43 11° 811 
Expenditure— =r ee pxcraomes paces SS 
Salaries and wages... 1,326 825 506! 275° 207 | 119 | 3,258 
Upkeep, etc., Dose ete. 344 107 9 | 34 20 - 6° 210 
Other : 978 | wy 339: 177 112 79° 2,414 
Capital expenditure 304 | 223 22 ‘ 25 \ ira 374 
i 1 
| , ea ' ae | a 
Total 2,642 | 174) 886 | 511 | 339 | 204 | 6,456 
4 i 
(a) Year 1950. (6) Includes Epileptic Home. {c) Incndes £30,000 Commonwealth Hospital Benefita. 
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CHAPTER IX.—WELFARE SERVICES. 
A. COMMONWEALTH SOCIAL SERVICE BENEFITS. 
§ 1. Introduction. 


Social and Health Services, p. 307.—The following table shows particulars of payments 
of social and health services in each State during 1951-52 :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES, 1951-52. 


























( £000. ) 
t 
Social and Health Services. | oe Vic. Q’land. |S. ibe W.Aust.| Tas. Total. 
a, 
| 
Age and Invalid Pensions -+ | 25,075 | 14,449 8,836 | 5,180 4,106 2,142 | 59,788 
Funeral Benetits a 108 81 37 22 19 9 276 
Child Endowment aa +. | 17,794 | 12,015 7,363 4,149 3,478 1,819 [¢ 46,625 
Maternity Allowances ee, 1,182 836 | 490 284 241 123 1(d)3,157 
Widows’ Pensions ae na 2,315 1,390 | 905 | 450 367 188 5,615 
Unemployment and Sickness | | i j 
Benefits— 
Unemployment ' 55 | II | 115 1 4 I | 187 
Sickness 263 | 181 | 123 | 70. 49 | 24 “710 
Special (e) 1 33 | 47 151 6 6! 4 | rr 
Hospital Benefits sis 2,698 | 1,575 |- 1,092! 556 511 251 ' 6,683 
Tuberculosis Campaign (f) os | 1,622 | 1,103 360. 302 313 179 | 3,879 
Community Rehabilitation or 70 129 46 71 40 5 | 361 
Pharmaceutical Benefits | 3,02 2,071 861 695 473 135 kov7.327 
” National Health Services— 
Medical Benefits to Pensioners . - 492 1 226 11g 105 75 19 i 1,036 
Pharmaceutical seiesaaies to Pen- H 
sioners.. 187 61 40 33 30 7 358 
Nutrition of Children . ee 443 140 ae 75 67 go 815 
Miscellaneous Services _ Oe 30 25 50 Ir 16 to (h) 162 
Mental Institutions Benefits St 203 150 103 35 18 9 518 
Total .. a +» | 55,597 | 34,490 | 20,555 | 12,045 9,813 | 5.015 [aanees 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (b) Includes Northern Territory. (c) Includes 
£7,000 paid abroad. (d) Includes £1,000 paid abroad. (e) Includes payments to migrants. 
(f) Includes allowances and reimbursements States. (y) Includes £65,000 administration. 


{h) Includes £20,000 administration. 


§ 2. Age and Invalid Pensions, § 3. Maternity Allowances, § 4. Child 
; Endowment, and § 5. Widows’ Pensions. 


General, pp. 310-17.—The following table gives a summary of age and invalid 
and widows’ pensions, maternity allowances and child endowment for the year 1951-52 :— 


SOCIAL SERVICES : SUMMARY, 1951-52. 
(Number.) 


Particulars. N.S.W w. | Vic. | Q’land. |S, Aust. | W.Aust.| Tas. 
; (a) | ! : (0) | i 
i \ ; 
50,718 | 31,931 | 24,782 | 11,716 | 352,049 
10,571 4:297 1 3,964 | 2,762 | 67,963 





Aust, 








Age and Invalid Pensions— 7 
Age Pensions in force No. | 145,057 | 87,845 
Invalid Pensions in force ” 32,396 | 13,973 

Maternity Allowances— 


























Claims paid - No. | 72,688 | 52,144 ' 30,737 | 17,380 | 15,074 | 7,626 je 195,722 
Child Endowment— i 

Family claims in force No. | 476,684 | 317,591 | 173,179 | 109,284 | 85,971 | 42,424 |[dt205421 

Endowed children... » | 973,586 | 642,693 | 378,559 | 222,127 | 183,257 | 94,430 |d2493246 
Widows’ Pensions— ; 

Pensions in force es No. | 16,486 | 10,222 6,770 3246 2,676 1,358 40,758 

Children for whom pensions paid,,{ 7,533} 3,696 | 3,097 1,292 1,116 696} 17,424 

(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (6) Includes Northern Territory, .  (c) Includes 


73 claims paid abroad. (d) Includes 288 claims and 594 children abroad. 
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The rates which operated from 2nd October, 1952 are as follows :—Age and Invalid 
Pensions, £3 78. 6d. per week; wife of Invalid Pensioner, £1 15s. per week; Widows’ 
Pensions—“ A” Class, £3 12s. Gd. per week, “ B” Class, £2 15s. per week, “C” Class, 
£2 158. per week and “ D” Class, £2 15s. per week. 


§. 6. Unemployment and Sickness Benefits. 


Statistics, pp. 318-20.—The following table shows the number of persons in each 
State admitted to benefit during the year, and on benefit at the end of the year, 1951-52 :— 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS: PERSONS ADMITTED TO AND ON 
BENEFIT, 1951-52. 





Spectal.(a) Total.(a) 


Males. 





Unemployment. | Sickness. 





State. 


; : 
Males. | Females. 


Females.| Persons. 











Males. Females. 








Males. [ Femates. 
eek dil tee 








NUMBER ADMITTED TO BENEFIT, 1951-52. 




















. eta ° 
N.S. Wales(b) .. 7,680 3258 : 14,904 ! 4,648 © 710 342 | 23,294 8,248 | 31,542 
Victoria ae 2,628 573 9,151 2,687 | 415 347 | 12,194 3,607 | 15,801 
Queensland... 9,973 2,169 6,915 1,485 | 423 97 | 17,311 3,75% | 21,062 
Sth. Australia(c) 227 83 3,986 928 | 202 49 4,415 1,060 53475 
W. Australia .. 591 132 35540 863 | 89 26 4,220 1,021 55241 
Tasmania ate 152 20 1,631 305 51 35 1,834 360 | 2,194 
| ——__] |_| | —_— —_—_. 
Total oe | 21,251 6,235 40,127 '' 10,916 1,890 896 | 63,268 | 18,047: 81,315 
§ i) 


t 





NUMBER ON BENEFIT, 30TH JUNE, 1952. 





4 i 
1.913 | 620 169 ° 320 











N.S. Wales(b) .. 3.376 1,237 5-458 | 2,177 , 7,635 
Victoria ae 875 : 258 1,207 371 75 220 2.157 B49 | 3,006 
Queensland .. 1,450 605 721 193 47 rar} 2,218 939) 3,157 
Sth. Australia(c 103 50 538 153. 27 33 668 236 904 
W. Australia .. | 211 25 354 97! 13, 42 | 578 164 742 
Tasmania ees 93 11 175 36 | 8° 53 276 100 376 
1 —_— t x oe ee | Jf —  -+ 
1 | 4 
Total - | 6,108 2,186 4,908 1,470 339 | 809 {| 11,355 4,465 | 15,820 
(a) Excludes benefits granted to migranta. (6) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


{c) Includes Northern Territory. 


The Unemployment and Sickness Benefit rates were increased from and including 
the benefit week ended 27th September, 1952, and are as follows :—Adult or Married 
Person, £2 103. per week; Dependent Spouse, £2 per week; Juveniles 16-17 years, 
£1 10s. per week; Juveniles 18-20 years, £2 per week; First. child‘ under 16 years, 
58. per week; Claimant’s Housekeeper, £2 per week. For sickness benefit purposes the 
exemption of friendly society payments was increased to £2 per week. 
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CHAPTER XI.—LABOUR, WAGES AND PRICES. 
A. RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 


§ 7. Tabular Statements of Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


All Items (‘‘ C ’’ Series) Retail Price Index, p. 387.—The following table shows the 
*.C” Series index-numbers for the March to December quarters, 1952 for each capital 
city and for the six capital cities combined, showing separate series for each of the four 
- main groups of items :— 


ALL ITEMS (‘‘ C ’? SERIES) RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS (a) : CAPITAL CITIES 
(Base of each Group: Weighted average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 





Mel- 


| 
bourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. 





Period. Sydney. 





Six 
Capitals. 
(2) 








Grovur I.—Foop anp GroceERIES. 

















Mar. Qtr., 1952... 2,526 | 2,366 2,290 2,267 2,242 2,344 2,404 
June ,, » ++ | 2,727 1 2,539 | 2,334 | 2,439, 2,308) 2,445 | 2,567 
Sept. ,, os ay 2,705 2,584 | 2,367 2,480 , 2,448 2,564 ; 2,592 
Dec. s, 5 =+ | 2,657 | 25547 | 2.321 | 2,334 | 2.439 | 2,593 | 2,542 





Group II.—Housine (4 aND 5 RoomEep Hovsss).(c) 








Mar. Qtr., 1952... 1,059 983 | 951 968 } 1,176 1,067} 1,023 
June ,, <s ee 1,089 984 . 952 1,017. 1,185 1,075 T,041 
Sept... a 006 1,137 984 963 T,10p 1,189 1,080 1,070 
Dee... A “| 1,188 985 967 | 1,132 I,I90 _ 1,092 ¥,094 
Grovurs I. anp II.—Foop, Groceriss anp Hovstrye (“ B” Series Inpex). 
Mar. Qtr., 1952... | ~—-1,948 : 1,821 | 1,763 | 1,755 1,82r . 1,841 1,860 
June ., 5 a | 2,082 1,927 1,789 1,879 1,865 1,906 1,966 


Sept. ., 4, .. | 2,088 1,954 41,814 ' 1,037 1,951 1,979! 1,992 
Dec. ., - | 2,078 | 1,932 | 1,788 | 1,860 ' 1,946 2,002 | 1,971 





Group ITII.—C.ioruina. 

















Mar. Qtr, 1952... | 3,025 | 2,957 2,923 | 3,015 = 3027, 2,995 | 2,992 
June. 5 «+ 3,098! 3,112 3,002. 3,115 3,152 3,090 ; 3,099 
Sept. ,, 4, ++ + 3,E75. + 3909 3,049 3,131 3,741 3,730 | 3,715 
Dec. +, 5 ++ 1 3s2TH | 3,K62 , 3,088 | 3,171 341723142 | 3,177 
Grovur IV.—MisceLLanEovs. 
Mar. Qtr., 1952... 1,877 1,786 ' 1,726 1,886 1 1,813 1,786 ' 1,828 
June ,, is oa 1,997 3,900 ' 1,856 2,010, 1,946, 1,894! 1,949 
Sept. ., ” ++, 2,020. 2,033 7,883 2,103: 1,997! 1,998: 2,018 
Dec. ., 3 «. > 2,024 2,076 : 1,897! 2,400 2,023; 2,003 ; 22035 
--- u . 
Groups I. tro IV.—Au Items (‘' C ” Szrres INDEx). 
Mar. Qtr.,1952 .. | 2,167 | 2,059 | 2,006 | 2,052 | 2,080 2,080 2,098 
Juné ,, 5, «. | 2,284 2,177 | 2,064 1 2,170; 2,158 | 2,159 | 2,206 
Sept. .. 4 -. | 2,298 2,238 | 2,094 + 2,225 2,216 2,231 | 2,238 
Dec. ,, owe | 24312 | 2,224] 2,089 | 2,188 | 2,225 1 2,248 | 2,243 





(a) The index-numbers given in the separate parts of the table cannot be compared with each other 
in order to show the relative cost of food and groceries, housing, ete., since the cost in 1923-27 in each 
group or combination is made equal to 1,000, (b) Weighted average. _. (ce) The rent index- 
numbers measure the proportionate rise and fall in the average weekly rentals paid for houses of four and 
five rooms taking corresponding houses throughout. See footnote (5) on page 383. 
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B. WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 
§ 2. Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


Index-numbers, p. 396.—Indcx-numbers for each group of commodities and for all 
groups. combined for the index of wholesale prices of basic materials and foodstuffs are 
shown below for the year 1951-52 :-- 


WHOLESALE PRICE (BASIC MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS) INDEX-NUMBERS. 


(Base of each Group : Average of three years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 








Basic Materials. t Basic Materials and 
































1 
l | ' Foodstuffs. 
: aes ta eee 
: : ; : stuffs | 
is Oils Rub-  Build- and || Goods| ptnci 
Metals 7.63 | pex- Chemi-: ber | ing To- || princi-; PON | Total 
- t 4 4 2 - 
Fras and | tiles.’ cals. { and } Ma- | Total.| bacco. Pally Home Peo 
vee Waxes. Hides. terials. rted Pro- | PS. 
, } ported. duced.j 
: Se eee jee 
1951-52— i ! . : " : 1 
July se oe 288 ; 209 490 ; 300 301 BIg 283 283 271 289 283 
August .. ihe 308 209 604 i 301 351 , 316 299, 292 | 274. 304 295 
September ae 314 212 566- 305° 348° 320 302 282 | 276 ‘ 297 291 
October ia 320 213 698 305 | 347. 344 315 266 |) 282: 291 | 288 
November vm 341 | 2231 633 307 | 323 362 324 |! 26r | 289 ; 290 290 
December 28 344! 223 ' 656 313 275 384 322 270 286 ' 298: 2 
Jangary .. | 346! 223 605! 313: 270 363] 323 |) 766 | 286 294 | 292 
February ar 363 | 223: 560: 317 | 264 394 332 280 295! 307} 304 
March .. tis 366 22 504, 327: 261 394 330 289 | 295 j 313] 308 
Aprif .. -. | 3704 223 s17' 327} 262 395} 332 294 296 313, 312 
May... 6 379; 230 559° 327 | 278° 433 | 3471] 296, 301: 325, 318 
June... -- | 379; 230 | 570 331 | 296 433] 349 |; 298 | 301, 330; 324 
| 1 300 


Year 1951-52 ae 343 220, $77 . 314: 298 370 321 281 288 305 





§ 3. Melbourne Wholesale Price Index. 


Index-numbers, p. 398.—The following are the index-numbers for each group, and 
tor alk groups combined, of those commodities included im the series for the year 951 :— 


Index-numbers—Melbourne Wholesale Prices (Base of each Group: Year,1g11 
= 1,000), Year 195! : Metals and Coal, 5,0S0 ; Wool, Cotton, Leather, etc., 
7,943 ; Agricultural Produce, etc., 4.512; Dairy Produce, 2,930; Groceries, 
2,850; Meat, 6,438; Building Materials. 7,074; Chemicals, 3,294; AM 
Groups, 5,098. 


D. WAGES. 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Tribunal. 


Under placitum (xxxv) of section 53 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution, 
the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make Jaws with respect to ‘‘ conciliation 
and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond 
the limits of any one State ”. The Parliament has made such a law, viz., the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act. 
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This Act defines ‘“‘ an industrial dispute’ as a “‘ dispute (including a threatened, 
impending or probable dispute) as to industrial matters, which extends beyond the limits 
of any one State and a situation which is likely to give rise to a dispute as to industrial 
matters which so extends.”. Such disputes are dealt with, in part, by a Court con- 
stituted under the Act, and otherwise by Conciliation Commissioners appointed under the 
Act. At the present time, the Court comprises a Chief Judge and six other Judges, 
whilst there is a Chief Conciliation Commissioner and fifteen other Conciliation Com. 
MTaissioners. 


The Court deals with industrial disputes insofar as they concern the standard hours 
of work in an industry, the basic wage for both adult males and adult females and 
questions relating to long service leave with pay, but all other matters in dispute are 
dealt with by a Conciliation Commissioner. There is, however, provision for a Con- 
ciliation Commissioner to refer any dispute or any part of a dispute to the Court for 
determination, but a Conciliation Commissioner is only entitled to so refer a matter if 
he is of the opinion, and if the Chief Judge concurs in that opinion, that the matter is 
one of such importance that, in the public interest, it should be dealt with by the Court. 


In addition to the functions outlined above, the Act empowers the Court to make 
orders concerning the interpretation, and relating to the enforcement, of orders and awards. 
The Act also makes provision for the registration of associations of employees and em- 
ployers, and certain powers in connexion therewith are, by the Act, given to the Court. 


Although, in certain circumstances, there is a right of approach to the High Court 
with respect to decisions of the Court, the circumstances are very limited, and, for 
practical purposes, it can be said that decisions given by the Court are final. - Decisions 
given by a Conciliation Commissioner, however, may be made the subject of appeal 
to the Court (i.e., the Arbitration Court) provided the party desiring to appeal can satisfy 
the Chief Judge, by way of application for leave to appeal, that the order or award the 
subject of the application deals with a matter of such importance that leave to appeal 
should, in the public interest, be granted. 


Whilst many of the minor powers of the Court may be exercised by a Court con- 
stituted by one Judge, in all major matters, e.g., questions relating to the basic wage, 
standard hours of work, long service leave, applications concerning registered organiza- 
tions and also appeals from orders or awards made by Conciliation Commissioners, the 
Court must be constituted by at least three Judges one of whom may be the Chief 
Judge. In the 1952 Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry, six Judges sat together 
to hear the matter. : 


Prior to 1947, there was no division of work as between the Court and Conciliation 
Commissioners, a dispute being dealt with by either one or other part of the Tribunal, 
with the exception that questions relating to the basic wage and standard hours could 
only be dealt with by at least three Judges of the Court sitting together. There was 
also, at that time, a right of appeal to the Court against a decision of a Conciliation 
Commissioner. The amending Act of 1947 brought about the division of work between 
the two parts of the Tribunal, and, at the same time, made decisions of Conciliation 
Commissioners final. However, a further amending Act passed in 1952 altered the 
position regarding finality of decisions of Conciliation Commissioners, and provided a 
right of appeal, in the circumstances set out above, to the Court against any such decision. 


§ 2. Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour. 


Weekly Rates of Wage, pp. 400 and 404.—The following table shows for each State 
and Australia the weighted average nominal weekly rates of wage payable, and the index- 
numbers based thereon, for adult males and for adult females at 31st December, 1951, 
30th June, 1952 and 30th September, 1952. 
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WAGE RATES OF ADULT MALES AND FEMALES. 


(WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATES PAYABLE FOR A FULL WEER’S WORK 
AND INDEX-NUMBERS OF WAGE BATES.) 

















Date. NS.W. Vic. Q’land. |. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Aust. 
‘ a 
Apuit Mates—RatrEs oF WaGE. 
. s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. 
31st December, 1951 | 255 © | 245 5 | 240 10} 241 8 | 251 4 | 247 3 | 248 7 
30th June, 1952 .. | 270 5 | 258 2] 262 5 | 256 6| 269 2| 261 3 | 264 3 
30th September, 1952| 281 8 | 269 11 | 263 9 | 268 71277 9 | 268 8 


273 «I 





ApuLt Matrs—InDEX-NUMBERS.—(Base : Weighted Average Wage for Australia 
(518. 3d.), I9Q1I = 1,000.) 





. ‘ 
31st December, 1951 | 4,975 | 4.789} 4,699 | 4.715 | 4.904 | 4,825 | 4,850 
30th June, 1952... | 5,277} 5,037 | 5,121 | 5,005} 5,253 | 5,007 5+156 
30th September, 1952} 5,496 | 5,267 | 5.147} 5,241 | 5.419 | 5,242 51345 











Aputt Femates—RatTits oF Wage. 





8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. s. d. s. a. 8. 
I7I xr} 172 10} 161 7] 171 4] 163 2] 168 7 |} 170 
183 1 | 184 31175 11} 183 4]175 5 | 179 10 | 182 
I9t 10 | 193 2] 181 10] 192 § | 182 5 | 186 8 | 190 


31st December, 1951 
30th June, 1952 
30th September, 1952 





ona & 











ADULT FemaLes—InpEXx-NUMBERS.—(Base : Weighted Average for Australia (278, 2d.), 

oe POM LOT Ee OPE ee 
31st December, 1951 6,296 6,362 5,948 6,305 6,007 6,204 6,268 
30th June, 1952 .. 6,738 6,783 6,474 6,748 6,457 6,618 6,712 
30th September, 1952] 7,061 7,108 6,691 7,082 6,714 6,872 7,020 














{a) Weighted average for Australia. 


' § 3. Basic Wages in Australia. 


Commonwealth Basic Wage Rates, p. 417.—The basic weekly wage rates for adult 
males for each capital city and the six capitals, operative during 1952 and to February, 
1953, were as follows :— 


BASIC WEEKLY WAGE RATES (a), CAPITAL CITIES, PRESCRIBED BY COMMON- 
WEALTH COURT OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION FOR ADULT MALES. | 











Mel- Bris- Ade- Six 
Date Operative.(d) Sydney. bourne.| bane. jnide. Perth. | Hobart. Capitals 
1952— & € 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
February... a0 .. | 216 ©@ | 209 0} 199 0 | 205 © | 205 © | 208 © | 210 © 
May sh a -. | 223 0 | 212 oO] 207 oO | 213 Of 214 0} 214 0 | 216 Oo 
August ai a3 .. | 23§ © | 224 O| 213 0 | 224 © | 222 O | 222 0 | 227 oO 
November .. até as 237 0} 228 oO} 216 0} 229 0 | 228 0} 230 o | 231 o 
1953— 
February... oe -.» | 238 0 | 229 O| 215 © | 225 0 | 229 O | 232 © | 231 Oo 
(a) Rates include “ prosperity loadings " where applicable. (3) Generally from the beginning of 


the first pay period commencing in the month indicated. 


State Basic Wage Rates, p. 424.—The table below shows the “ ‘basic ” weekly wage 
rates of State industrial tribunals, operative in August and November, 1952. 
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_ STATE BASIC WAGE—WEEKLY RATES. 











' 
August, 1952. | November, 1952. 
State. ! ; ! ; 
Operation. Males. Females. en Males. | Females. 
: [-~~ eee ey Se 
8. a. s.d. | s. d. sd 
New South Wales— ‘ 
Metropolitan and Country, ex- : | 
eluding Broken Hill ee (a) 235 0 176 0 3 (a) 237 0 | 177, 6 
Broken Hill oa ae (a) . 243° 0 182 0 {a) 246 oO IBq 6 
Victoria(b) oi 2 (a) 224 0 168 o {a) 228 0 17i 0 
Queenstand— ‘ 
‘Southern Division (Eastern . 
District)—including _ Bris- 1 : 
bane(c) a se 28.7.52: 213 0 iqz 6 | 3.17.52 | 216 0 144 6 
South Australia ae ae (a) 224 0 168 o | (a) | 229 0 171 ov 
Western Australia—- i 
Metropolitan area .. ay 28.7.52 1 232 3 15I © |} 27.10.52 238 6 155 0 
South-West Land Division .. 28.7.52 232 «5 I5I_ i ! 27.10.52 H 239 2 155 6 
Goldfields and other areas .. 28.7.52 238 0 154 8 27.10.52 |} 244 2 158 9 
‘Tasmania(d) Sf ‘ais {a | 222 9 166 6 (a) _ 230 0 1972 «6 


' 





3 {a) ‘Operative from beginning of first pay period commencing in month shown. (5) None declared 
but rates (Capital City) shown are those of Commonwealth Court which are followed to a large extent. 
(c) Allowances added for other areas :—Males—Southern Division (Western District), 7s. 4d.; Mackay 
Division, 58. 6d.; Northern Division (Eastern District), 1os.; Northern Division (Western District), 
178, 4d.; Females—Half of these allowances. 

Average Weekly Total Wages paid and Average Earnings.—The following figures 
are derived from employment and wages recorded on Pay-roll Tax Returns (which cover 
approximately 80 per cent. of the total employment for Australia) and from estimates 
of the unrecorded balance. The figures relate to civilian wages and salaries only, pay 
and allowances of members of the armed forces being excluded. Quarterly figures, also, 
are published in the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics and in the Monthly 
Review of Business Statistics, which contains, in addition, an index of average weelly 
wage earnings, seasonally adjusted. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY TOTAL WAGES PAID AND AVERAGE EARNINGS. 














7o= ee ee 4 
Year, ei : Vic. Qiand. 5. Aust.(d)} W. Aust. Tas. j Aust, 
Gi : H ‘ tie 
Averace Weexiy Tora, Waers Par. 
{£000.) 

i j _ = 
1945-46 .. 4,906 3,378 = -1,503' 947, 689 344 | 11,887 
1946-47 .. so 5,838 3,958 | 1,770! 1,150 ; 827 409 | 13,952 
1947-48 .. . 0.976 4,719 2,069 = 1,369 954 492 | 16,579 
1948-49 -. 8,133 5540. 2,503 1,644 ~=—:1, 120 580 | 19,520 
1949-50 .. aa 9,018 6,370 . 2,838 1,894 1,315 672 | 22,107 
1950-51 .. +» 11,385 7,916 3,508 - 2,389 1,639 817 | 275647 
1951-52 -- -- 14,364 «9,816 4.349 | 0 3,0T8 = 2, 208 1,059 1 34,684 

. t rn : a 
Average Wrexiy Earsixos per Empioyep Mais Unir{c) “a 
eas (£.), 

7 : { ; : 4 
1945-46 .. Bede > “8 59)|) S05) Bebo: 0104 5-67 6.37 
1946-47 .. , 6.81 6.86 6.00 6.19 | 6.18 | 5.94 6.59 
1947-48 .. 7-B 7.80 | 6.58 | 7.02 6.87! 6.72 7A 
1948-49 .. 8.73 8.84! 7.63; 8.03 | 7.75; 7-361 8.44 
1949-50 .. 9.50 9.78; 8.341 8.83] 8.65 > 3.49 9.. 26 
1950-5] .. 11.46 11.70} 9.82: 10.58; 10.23 9.99 4 I4.09 
1951-52 ... 14.2 r4.20 | 11.93 | 13-13 | 12.80 | 12.59 | 13.65 

y q 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (8) Includes Northern Territory. (c) Male 


units represent total male-employment plus:a proportion of female employment based on the approximate: 
ratio of female to male earnings. The same ratio has been used ‘in each State, and ‘because the average 
ratio of female to male earnings may vary between ‘States, precise comparisons between average earnings 
in different States cannot be made on the basis of the figures above. 
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E. EMPLOYMENT. 
§ 1. Employment. 


Wage and Salary Earners in Employment, pp. 429-30.—The following are 
particulars of wage and salary earners in civilian employment, excluding rural wage 
earners, females in domestic work in private homes, persons on the paid strength of the 
Defence Forces and National Service trainees in camp, for the month of June, 1952 :— 


‘WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS !IN EMPLOYMENT, JUNE, 1952. 


(Excluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in Private Homes, Persons on Paid 
Strength of Defence Forces and National Service Tratnees in camp.) 
































(7600.) 
2 7 —==s % 2 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Yas. , Aust.(a) 
oi bees Loe Be si eee Sey ce tS 
Males... a | 754-4 | 524.4 | 258.1 ; 171.5] 126.0 61.0 ‘ 1,908.1 
Females .. - | 270.5 | 206.6 83.8 | 54.9 40.5 19.8; 679.4 
Persons 1,024.9 | 731-0 341.9 226.4 | 766.5 ' 80.8 | 2,587.5 
SS Se : i 
<i : Transport ; Other 
- Private Minin and vatai Sas 
Particulars. t ees Em- 1 and . | Factories. ! Genie ah Conueree 
\ “o| ployers. | Qnarrying.. —(e) males: | ee LaPinanes 
i g : ion. : 
2 ae wee oars oe oe ign ——.! 
Males. a | 577-4 1,330.7 | 58.8 661.6} 299.9] 124.8] 191.2 
Females .. fee 15.2 | 564.2: 0.9 { 199.2! 39.5 142.6 72.9 
Persons | 692.6 {1,894.9 59-7, 860.8; 339.4] 237.4 264.1 
_ it i ' nee a Sb 
{a) Includes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. (6) Includes all employees 


of Governmental Authorities (Commonwealth, State, Local and Semi-Governmental) on services such as 
railways, tramways, banks, post office, air transport, education, broadcasting, police, public works. 
factories and munitions establishments, migrant hostels. etc.. ag well as admtnistrative employees within 
Australia, (c) Subject to revision. 


§ 2. Unemployment. 


Unemployment of Members of Trade Unions, pp. 432-3.—The following particulars 
relate to unemployment of members of trade unions during the year 1951 and the 
June quarter of 1952, respectively :—Australia: Unions reporting, 374, 373 ; Member- 
ship, 860,525, 857,126; Unemployed—Number, 5,776, 19,023; Percentage, 0.7, 2.2. 
States: Percentage Unemployed—New South Wales, 0.8, 2.8; Victoria, 0.6, 1.6; 
Queensland, 0.4, 1.8; South Australia, 0.8, 2.0; Western Australia, 0.7, 1.6; 
Tasmania, 0.9, 3.4. £ 
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§ 4. Industrial Disputes. 


Summary of Disputes (involving Stoppage of Work), p. 440.—The following table 
shows particulars of industrial disputes in each State during 1951 :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : SUMMARY, 1951. 





Workpeople Involved. 





























Establish- Working | Estimated 

State, Number. ments z Days Loss in 

Involved. | Directly. |Indirectiy.| Total. | 1st. | Wages. 

(a) 
i ] ' £ 

New South Wales.. 1,052 $414 279,823 | 23,738 303,565 682,418 | 1,803,947 
Victoria .. oe 41 220 27,219 6 : 27,219 42,210 104,038 
Queensland(d) : IQX ' 751 51,685 4,412 56,097 96,307 | 218,454 
South Australia .. | 27 188 12,713 21 12,734 34,057 88,286 
Western Australia. . 10 40 4,179 “s ' 4:179 5,101 ; 12,394 
‘Tasmania(b) “a 21 56 4,644 ~ ' 4,644 10,401 | 23,949 
Northern ‘Territory x I 48 | 48 60 | 120 
Aust. Cap. Territory I 6 110 | IIo 2,420 4,840 
Australia(d).. 1,344 6,676 380,421 28,171 408,592 872,974 | 2,256,028 





| 


(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves 
parties to the dispute. (b) Includes disputes uncompleted at end of 1950. 





CHAPTER XII.—TRADE. 


Norsz.—aAll figures in the following sections are subject to revision. Values are 
expressed in £A. f.o.b. 


§ 5. Oversea Trade. 


Summary of Movements, pp. 475-7.—The following is a summary of the total 
oversea trade movements of Australia during the year 1951-52 :—Merchandise—Exports, 
£665,240,000, Imports, £1,049,751,000, Commodity balance, —£384,511,000; Bullion 
and Specie—Exports, £9,768,000, Imports, £3,672,000, Balance, £6,096,000; Total 
balance, —£378,415,000. 


§ 6. Direction of Oversea Trade. 


Imports according to Country of Origin and Exports according to Country of Destination, 
pp. 478 and 480.—The following table shows particulars of the values of total imports and 
total exports of Australia, including bullion and specie, according to countries of origin 
or of destination, for the year 1951-52. 
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TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE, AUSTRALIA: COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN OR OF 
DESTINATION, 1951-52. 























(£7060.) 
a 
Country of Origin or of Destination. Imports. | Exports. 

ee a 

Australia (Re-imported) os es ig Se 2,180 
United Kingdom ae wis a i oe 465,705 |! 208, 5159 

Australian Territories— . 
New Guinea a its = a ar) | 45332 5,489 
Papua... ei bc id “3 ea 1,327 35754 
Borneo (British) ie ah, ts 9 ae 6,903 904 
Canada Bie us # a ie ins 23,559 9,177 
Ceylon aX a ote a ha Si 11,173 10,630 
Cyprus ; - oe = 89 2,325 
East Aftica—Tanganyika Territory st ii A. 2,786 64 
Hong Kong ne os - 2,255 | 3,800 
India se ae oe od 47,819 | 16,911 
Treland, Republic of. we si ae 353 ance 
Malaya, Federation of i 18,633 8,532 
New Zealand { 74i0 |} 37,321 
Pacific Islands—Fiji ji. 802 | 3,156 
Singapore .. ae A a iw. 8,764 11,810 
Union of South Africa aa me de 2 4,418 3,528 
West Africa—Gold Coast ve we S3 is 3,056 402 
Other British Countries ob sie aa ae 11,451 14,958 
Total British Countries a os an 623,015 3435346 

Arabia— yj > 

Saudi Arabia and Yemen .. ate ae as 6,579 737 
Bahrein Islands .. ae ae es a7 13,067 ! 289 
Austria a a - as be - 6,538 | 458 
Belgium... ; 3% ou 27,528, 24,940 
Belgian Depenclencies—Belgian Congo .: i die oh 4,168 | 13 
Brazil i «cs : we oe St 7,305 | 1,258 
China ee ee ee ee dn i 3,082 283 
Czechoslovakia ea oe bss ee Pee | 6,513 | 1,280 
Egypt sa io ae a we — 2,158 | 8,976 
Finland ie an on ie 5s wie 8,929 | 705 
France ds eee Ma on a8 22,390 =! 57,875 
Germany, Western Zones = on fs ai 32,718! 20,389 
Indonesia, Leeper of x 6 a ote 25,530 | 3.967 
Italy ae aie ae we ae 27,712 | 37,998 
Japan ms ae oe Sx eet 43,582 ' 48,514 
Netherlands — sat 14,975 | 11,353 
Netherlands Dopendencies—Netherlands Antilles. wd 3,889 | 99 
Norway °.. : te 11,650 |! 200 
Persia us be 2 £5 i bgt 4 2,292 | 439 
Poland be ke a ‘3 $s ai 857 | 5,008 
Spain a a8 aa0 an a ae 2,857 845 
Sweden cf Ss ws a we 3 27,537 6,086 
Switzerland os a rn om 63 7,000 ' 4,324 
Turkey : bys fe we Me 5 2,787 
United States of America = Pe As ae 100,14t ‘775215 
Yugoslavia 1 be3 is aa 4 573 1 2,719 
Other Foreign Countries 2% oa ss Hef 11,663 ; 12,905 

t 
Total Foreign Countries - | 430,408 | 331,662 

st | 
‘Total All Countries... es bi ee, 1,053,423 | 675,008 

! 
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§ 9. Classified Summary of Australian Oversea Trade. 


Imports and Exports in Statistical Classes, pp. 490-3.—The following table shows 
the values of total imports‘and total exports in statistical classes for the year 1951-52 :— 


\ 


TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE, AUSTRALIA : CLASSES, 1951-52. 














(£°000.) 
Class. Imports. Exports. 
* t 
I. Foodstuffs of Animal Origin ‘ 6,724 60,745 
II. Foodstuffs of Vegetable Origin, Non- aleohelie Dav acipes | 24,978 149,703, 
TIE. Spirituous and Alcoholic Liquors .. fs es 2,355 E395 
IV. Tobacco, ete. Ss se we ee ms 18,826 | 344 
V. Live Animals... . . ie 616 774 
VI. Animal Substances, not Foodstuffs 4,317 342,462: 
VII. Vegetable Substances and Fibres; Cork aad Manv- 
tures; Plastic } ae Materials and Synthetic r 
Fibres - ; 30,269 1,760 
VIII. Manufactured Fibres, Textiles and ‘Apparel 
(a) Yarns and Manufactured Fibres a cn 475197 1,373 
(b) Textiles .. oe ws 5 ae 736,249: | 1,047 
: (c) Apparel .. ee we ie . 20,123 657 
IX. Oils, Fats and Waxes a3 we aed ied 87,469 4.283 
X. Pigments, Paints and Varnishes .. a ae 3,953 | 1,072 
XI. Rocks, Minerals and Hydrocarbons. . era 5,650 2h,463. 
XIT. Metals, Metal Manufactures and: Machinery 
(a) Metals and Metal Manufactures 231,804 42,063 
(6) Dynamo Electrical Machinery, Appliances and 
Equipment at 34,947 1,764 
(c) Machines and Machinery i be 126,163 8,390: 
XTFE. Rubber and Leather and Manufactures (ievect= 
(a) Rubber and Rubber Manufactures .. is 33,976 454 
(6) Leather and Leather Manufactures .. os 1,108 1,621 
XIV. Wood and Wicker Ps Ze 28,029 2,367 
XV. Earthenware, Cement, China, Giaas: and Sionaw are .. | 19,667 Tjlar 
XVI. Paper anc Stationery— 
(a) Pulp, Paper and Board a2 oe a 60,194 460 
(6) Paper Manufactures and Stationery .. 8,564. 1,659 
XVIE. Sporting Materials, Toys, Fancy Goods, vy, and | 
Timepieces .. 9,281 752 
VII. Optical, Surgical and Scientific fostrnmhatite and Apel 
ances and Photographic Goods, n.e.i. : 10,416 1,735. 
XIX. Drugs, Fertilizers and Chemicals .. 2 om 28,999 5,677 
XX. Miscellaneous’... a me MS 67,380 10, TOO: 
XXF. Gold and Silver; Bronze Sheets $3 ma at 3,672 9,768 
Total ae S¥ ie .+ | 1,053,423 675,008 
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The following table shows the total quantities of some of the principal commodities 
exported from Australia during 1951-52 :— 


TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE, AUSTRALIA : PRINCIPAL EXPORTS, 1951-52. 



































‘ { - . 
Item. Quanity, | Quantity. | Ttem. Quantity, | Quantity, 
7 Sach : en eae 1s 
Butter .. .. | ’000 Ib. } 22,808 | ' Fruits preserved in 1 
Cheese .. “3 ss 42,787 | Liquid .. | ’ooo Ib. | 110,461 
Milk and Cream .. we | 99,718 | Wheat .. = repo tons(a) 1,685 
Eggs— ! ; Barley .. ds % | 269 
In shell .. | 7000 doz. | 13,832 | Oats th a 232 
Notin shell .. | ’ooo tb. 11,016 |i Flour (Wheaten) | 3 704 
Meats preserved by Sugar (Cane) wat 3 i 167 
Cold Process— _Sheep and Lamb: 
Beef and Veal 53 95,876 , Skins No. ’000 : 12,065 
Lamb ‘ iis 25,246 . Wool— 
Mutton ar 3 5,907 ;' Greasy fee *000 Ib. 823,963 
Pork ete a 3,898 '  Scoured, ete. .. ! 97,768 
Meats preserved in ' ' Silver, Silver-lead, 
Tins, etc. as - _ 121,864 Lead and Zine, , y \ 
Currants hs = 11,208 . Ores and Concen- | 
Raisins . . a “ 73,178 |, trates... .- ooo tons(a); 234 
Apples .. .. | 7000 bus. | 3,263 | Pig lead site! * { 107 
Citrus Fruit coat a : 432 : | 


{a) Ton = 2,240 tb. 


§ 13. Australian Index of Export Prices. 
Monthly Index (Fixed Weights), p. 502.—The following are the export price index- 
numbers fer the year 1951-52 :— 
EXPORT PRICE INDEXES: AUSTRALIA. 
SmpLe AGGREGATIVE INDEX: FixeD WEIGHTS. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMODITIES, GROUPS OF COMMODITIES AND ALL Groups (ComMBINED). 
(Base of each section : Averete of three years ended tii 1939 = I00.) 





i 7 ic iz 1 v 
































| | ‘All Groups. 
' ¢ rn 
t | But- | 1 | Dried! Tal- ¢ 
Period. Wool. |Wheat. ‘Metals.| Meats. Sugar. | Hides. Gold.| EBx- | In- 
| ter. ; @ | ® ae low. “@ clud- | clnd- 
} t ing ing 
| : | | Gold. | Gold. 
= nee oe ee aha 
1951-52— : ; | y 
July . (2717; 449 291 , 842} 237 426) 303° 354 616; 3176) 5721 544 
August ‘oe 551 452; 291 | 842 237 426 303. 354: 521 176 490 | 468 
September .. 498 | 445! 291; 862 237 | 426) 303 354 | $41 176; 465! 445 
October . | 686! 416 291 869 | 271 426 303 $83: 575} 176 556} §29 
November .. | 603 416 291. 835! 271 426 303 483 , 566 176 512 489 
December .. | 581) 416 291 ' 860 | arr} 426] 303. 483 561 (f)189 | 503 481 
' . H : f 
January ..: 566 | 416° 291 | 825 | 271 501 | 303 483 | 531 193 495 | 474 
February .. | 520 416 | 291 827 271 501 \ 303 , 483 ‘452 | 196 472: 453 
March | 460 | 416 | 291 | 817 | 273! 501! 300 483! 378 | 193 | 442 | 424 
April | 475' 416} cor} 799! 273! sor! 300° 483' 398) 187; 443) 430 
May - | 543 | 416} 292 | zr, 2731 Sor; 300 483° 3461 1841 474 | 454 
June . 6 §66 416! 2gr! 641; 273 \ 501 300 483 343° +186 480 , 460 
Year 1951-52 | 564 | 424 | 291 | 811 | 263 | 464 | goz 451 486, 184 492) 471 
s i ‘ 
(a) Non-ferrous—silver, copper, tin, lead, zine. {6) Beef, lamb, mutton, pork. -(c) Sultanas, 
exias, currants. (d) Cattle hides, calf skins. (e) Nominal. (f) The egg used in the index 


ince 14th December, 1951 is the price of Australian gold on oversea premium markets. 
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§ 17. The Australian Balance of Payments. 


Nors.—Further details of the summarized estimates presented here will be found in 
The Australian Balance of Payments, 1947-48 to 1951-52 obtainable from the Com- 


monwealth Statistician. 


Balance of Payments on Current and Capital Account, pp. 509-11!.—The following 


table shows in summary form revised estimates for 1950-51 and preliminary estimates 


for 1951-52 :— 


AUSTRALIA : BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, SUMMARY. 


( £A. million.) 


CURRENT ACCOUNT. 
(Credit items +, Debit items —) 
Exports f.0.b. ot he ac 
Imports f.0.b. 


Trade Balance 


Invisible Credits 
Invisible Debits 


Invisible Balance 
Balance on Current Account 


CaPrraL ACCOUNT. 
(Plus sign (++) indicates net increases in assets or net de- 


creases in liabilities and minus sign (—) indicates net | 


decreases in assets or net increases in liabilities) 
International Reserves 
Public Authority Debt Domiciled Overseas 
Net transactions with International Monetary Fund and 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Net Investment in Joint Organization (Wool) a 
Miscellaneous Official Transactions 
Undistributed Income accruing to Oversea Companies 
Private Capital Movements and Balancing items.. 


Balance on Capital Account 


a 














Te RODS SA: (Preliminary). 
t 
i+ 975.3 + 666.7 
|— 741.9 | — 1,050.4 
| 

+ 233-4] — 383.7 

foe wee 

i+ 86.7} + 93.3 

— 225.9 — 285.6 
~— 139.2 — 192.3 

i te eas 
+ 94.2} — 576.0 

; oy 

' + 192.9 Ka)— 464.0 
+ 19.4 + 2.3 
= . 4.0 — 25.0 
- 1.8 + 0.9 

ie a 1.0 + 1.6 
- 30.0} — 25.0 
_ 83.3} — 66.8 
+ 94-2 | — 576.0 














(a) Excludes movements due to adjustments of an accounting nature during 1951-52 which were not 


due to balance of payments transactions. 


Balance of Payments on Current Account—Various Countries, p. 512.—Summarized 
estimates of Australia’s regional balance of payments in 1950-51 and 1951-52 (pre- 


liminary) are given in the following table. 
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AUSTRALIA’: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON CURRENT ACCOUNT—MONETARY 
AREAS. 


(Minus sign (—) denotes debit ; other items are credits.) 


















































( £A, million.) 
= 
Sterling Arca. Dollar Area. Other Non- 
Sterling. 
Gold : 
—— >, , 
¥ pone United Uni tea | Total. 
on. | King- | Other. Statesof Canada.! Other. |0.E.E.C.| Other. 
dom. America. 
1950-51— | | 
Exports f.0.b. ae 316.6 | 108.7 148.8 17.2 4-3 252.7 127.0 975-3 
Imports f.0.b. sy 356.7 j-127.5 |— 61.6 |— 17.0 |— 0.1 |— 99.9 j— 79.1 |— 741.9 
Invisibles (net) 12.9 j— 70.9 |— 19.9 J— 27.6]— 5.r]— o.r |= 7.3 /— 21.2 |— 139.2 
Balance on | 
uments Ac: ee —111.0 !— 38 59.6]— 4.9 4.1 145.5 | 26.7 ; 
| 12.9 —149.7 58.8 172.2 94.2 
_ I 
1951-52— | bo : : 
pes oalea Seat 1 oo. | 208.4 127.5 77.2 9.2 2.7 165.3 76.4 666.7 
Imports f.o.b. | “if —465.6 ,—148.8 |—109.3 |— 23.5 |— 1.6 |—189.2 j—112.4 |~1050.4 
Invisibles (net) 14.0 |— 79.5 }— 32.2 }— 43.8 j— 7.3 |— 0.8 |— 20.3 |— 22.4 |— 192.3 
os ae 3 leer = 
Hyaete oni ' ; | | : | 
current sAc- 5 
2336-7 = 53-5 |= 75.9 = 21.6 0.3 |— 44.2 |— 58. 2 
eee ee ae =390.2 | 97.2 <yo2.6 {7 576-0 
! , 





Balance of Payments with the Dollar Area, p. 513.—The following table presents 
revised estimates, for 1949-50 and 1950-51, and preliminary estimates for 1951-52, of 
Australia’s dollar balance of payments :— 


AUSTRALIA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE DOLLAR AREA (UNITED 
STATES DOLLARS). 


(Credit Items +, Debit Items —.) 




















{ 
_ | 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
| | : 
United United United 
CURRENT ACCOUNT. |, States States States 
$ million. $ million. $ million. 
Merchandise Trade. { 
1. Merchandise exports f.o.b. to United States of America | ' 
and Canada ! + 137 + 372 + 193 
2. Merchandise imports f.0.b. from United a State ‘of America 
and Canada ‘ va — 173 — 176 — 297 
| : 
3. Frade balance with United States of America and Canada — 36 + 196 §| — 104 
4. ‘Trade balance with other American account countries .. | + 5 + 9 ! + 2 





5. Trade balance with the Dollar Area .. ae or ae | + 205 | — 102 
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AUSTRALIA : BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE DOLLAR AREA 
(UNITED STATES DOBEAES) Sonnet: 


























—. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1951-52. 
e . -[_—_-_ | = ete 
United | United United 
States States ; States 
Other Current Transactions. $ million. , §$ million. ! $ million. 
6, Freight on imports - at a f= ageeg 4 22.1 '  — 63.2 
7. Insurance on imports : ea oy — 1.9 : Sy 5 — 3.6 
8, Expenditure by Australian travellers _ ~— 2.6 — 2.8. 5 — 2.8 
g. Expenses of Australian companies in North America — 4-3 — 5.0 — 6.7 
10, Film remittances .. ee ip. 3-6 | — 3.9 | — 6.3 
"rr. Profits and dividends remitted -— 82 !' — 88 — 8.8 
12. Undistributed income accruing to companies incorporated 1 : . 
in dollar area... a 13.9 23.7 —19.2 
13. Public authority interes& payments 4, — 9.1 ' — 8.5 — 8.4 
14. Lend-Lease settlement, and pureneee of United States : { 
surpluses aie i Sieh ap ae ‘ wits 
15. Other miscellaneous ‘debits |. + — 41.1 —42.4 + — 6.7 
16, Miscellaneous credits ' +22.2 +18.8 +38.1 
l= = 
17. Invisible balance with the Dollar Area Ss ey i — 100 — 88 
18, Balance on current account (5+17) .. oe tt —1im8 , + 105 I — 190 
i) — Saks een t \ 
INVESTMENT ACCOUNT. ! } 
19. Increase in debt of public authorities. . i -— 4. = 3 = 
20. Undistributed income (see item 12) a ia + 4 + 24 j + 19 
2x, Identified private capital inflow a es i } + ta) 
22), Errors and omissions (mainly capital moveme ies | + 53 - 75 
‘ 
23. Balance on Investment Account as oe re | + 70 — 34 + 25 
24. Dollar Surplus or Deficit (18 + 23) .. an fo 48 + 71 — 165 
DOLDAR FINANCING. Sear ce ! = 
25. Dollar drawings from JI.M.F. and I.B.R.D. avy as + 20 + 9 : + 56 
26. Gold sales to United Kingdom , + 30 + 21 i eas 
27. Estimated dollar drawings from @, or contributions to - : 
{—) Sterling Area Dollar Pool ms + 2 - 97 + 131 
28. Movement in. Australian dollar balances (increase ~) | - 4 —-— 4 +» = 22 
careers eee 
29. Total a os ori a a sy + 48 - 7 ji + 165 
‘ I 








(ay No estimate is available yet for identified pri vate capital inflow i in 1951-32. 


CHAPTER XIII.—POPULATION. 


§ 3. Growth and Distribution of Population. 


Growth of Population, pp. 519-20.—The following table shows the estimated popu- 
lation of each State and Territory as at 31st December, 1951 :— 


ESFIMATED POPULATION. 
(ExoLupIne FuLe-BLoop: ABORIGINALS.) 


NSW.) Vie. Qu. [ ga. 


- 


, 





W.A. | Tas. | wt. | AGE. f Aust. 
1 | Ie oe 
| 


Popuiation— f 
{ 





At 31st Decem- 








ber, 1951— ; t 
Males 7692,368:1,152,772, 623,003) 363,191] 304,866] 158,053 9,507' 13,942]4,317,702 
Females 11,666,392 1,138,582, 596,602) 366.645) 286,736| 148,961 6 ,020! 11,094\4,221,032 


Persons. goto 7 ie pzaatand Hate ies 729,836] 591,602} 307,0 350527° 25,030)8, 538,734 
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§ 4. Mean: Population. 


Mean Poputation, p. 527.—Mean populations for the calendar year ended 31st 
December, 1951 and for the financial years ended’ 30th June, r951 and 30th June, 1952 
are as follows :— 


MEAN POPULATION. 


(ExcLupIne FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 





Population. N.S.W. Vic. 


aia. ° sa. | wa. | Tas. | NT. LOT Aust. 








, 
t 


Mean for year 








en a 
Dec., 1951 3,318,80012,269,025 1,207,235] 720;144/ 581,459} 292,939' 15,992) 24,395{8,429.989 
June, 1951 — {3,274,107|2,236,708/1,192,906, 711,007) 571,349f 287,590! 15,540) 22,096)8,311,303 
June, 1952 [3,355,988{2,301,542 1,227,104 729,364F 591,158) 298,567| 16,045 sarpae Sse 407 








§ 5. Elements of Increase. 


Natural Increase, p. 529, Increase by Net Migration, p. 532 and Total Increase, 
p. 534.—The following table shows particulars of natural increase, increase by net 
migration and total increase during the year 1951 :— 


POPULATION. : NATURAL INCREASE, INCREASE BY NET MIGRATION AND TOTAL 
INCREASE, 1951. 


(ExctupIne FoLL-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 























: ‘ 1 ra) 

- ho : | Nor Aust. 
Particulars. | N.S.W. Vic. , Q'land. |S. Aust.; W.Aust. = Tas. | Terr. Cap. , Aust. 

vee Terr. ; 
. ae | ps eee ek 
Natura INérease (Excess or BirtHs OvER DEATHS). 

| : \ _ =o ‘ i i ; 
Persons. .. | 40,137 27,107 18,547 | 10,279 9,506 4,790 290 854 , 111,510 
Rate(a) | 12,09 11.95 | 15.36 | 14.27 \ 16.35 16.35.| 18.43, | 35.01 i 13.23 








IncrEasE BY NET Micration. 





] 
Persons .. baad , 32,991 


- 
8,425 7,827 | 105 | 4,128 1111,433 
tlhe -2. oh and 








9,813 








7547 





Toran IncrzaseE. 





28,360 


oa. Oe esr ates (a t 
Persons .. | 80,734 | 60,098 ¥7,826 | 17,931 ' 12,617 | 395 1 4,982 | 222,943 
: t t i i os ' 
(a) Excess of births over deaths per 1,000 of mean population. 
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§ 7. General Characteristics. 


Age Distribution, p. 543.—Estimates of the distribution of population in five-yearly 
age groups as at 30th June, 1951 are as follows :— 


POPULATION : AGE DISTRIBUTION, AUSTRALIA, 


1951. 


(ExcLuDING FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 





: Estimated, 30th June, 1951. 








Estimated, 3oth June, 1951. 























| 
Age Group ! Age Group : 
(Years). (Years). 1 | 
Males. | Females.! Persons. ' Males. © Females. | Persons. 
: | | 
1 ‘ , 
o- 4 475,861 | 454,537 | 930,398 }, 60-64 - : 180,907: 189,433] 370,340 
5-9 + . 379,024 | 363,924 | 742,948 |; 65-69 130.374’ 143,206] 273,580 
10-14 - | 309,709 | 297,985 | 607,694 || 70-74 .- 87,022| 104,932| 191,954 
1§-19 283,357 | 270,266 553,623 | 75 and over 89,994 120,592 210,586 
20-24 331,423 | 310,674 | 642.097 || 
25-29 ++ | 361,401 | 337,584 | 698,985 || Total : ls 1259,756| 4,171,634] 8,431,390 
30-34 + | 326,477 | 316,510 | 642,987 |I 
35-39 * 323,437 | 310,700 | 634,137 || \- 
ié44 ‘ 302,415 | 280,021 | 582,436 |! Under 21 . | 2,510,377] 1,446,043] 2,956,418 
5 ‘i % i 
45749 ‘257,456 | 234,988 | 492,444 |! 2% and over | 2,749,379! 2,725,593| 5,474,972 
50-54 . 1 228,408 | 230,369 | 458,777 |, ! 
55-59 193,491 | 205,913 | 399.404 |, Total | 4259 756) 4,171,634] 8,431,390 








§ 9. Oversea Migration. 


Classes of Arrivals and Departures, p. 561.—Arrivals and departures during 1951 
were :—Permanent new arrivals, 132,542; Australian residents returning from abroad, 
36,116; temporary visitors arriving, 44,982; total arrivals, 213,640: Australian residents 
departing permanently, 22,180; Australian residents departing a aia 34,532; tem- 
porary visitors departing, 45,495; total departures, 102,207. 


CHAPTER XIV.—VITAL STATISTICS. 
§ 1. Marriages, § 2. Fertility and Reproduction, and § 3. Mortality. 


Numbers and Rates, pp. 575-6, 583-4, 597-8 and 604.—The following table shows 
totals and rates for marriages, births, deaths, and infant deaths for 1951 :— 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, DEATHS AND INFANT DEATHS, 1951. 








1 








' j 
Particulars. i N.S.W.| Vic. ' Qid. | S.A. | W.A.! Tas. N.Y. | A.O.T.) Aust, 

i n 

| : 
Marriages Number i 30,341 | 21,117 | 10,814 + 6,646 | 5,390 | 2,607 143 240 | 77,298 
wong Rate (a)!" 9-14 | 9.31 | 8.96 | 9.23] 9.27| 8.90] 8.94| 9.84] 9.17 
Births Number ! 72,069 : 50,553 | 29,652 | 17,462 | 14,794 | 7:357 . 407 | 1,003 | 193,298 
Rate(a) ! 21.72 | 22.28 | 24.56 | 24.25 | 25.44 | 25.11 | 25.45 | 40.13 22.93 
Deaths Number : 31,932 ; 23.446 | 11,105 | 7,184 5,288 2,567 | 117 149 | 81,788 
Rate(a) + 9.62 | 10.33 9.20 9.98 9.09 8.76 7.32 6.11 9.78 
. ‘ Number | 1,895 1,143 761 428 425 196 18 12 4,878 
Infant Deaths. . Rate(d) | 22.61 | 25.66 | 24.51 | 28.73 | 26.64 | 44.23 | 13.96 25.24 


26.29 
| 





(a) Number per 1,000 of mean population. 
births registered.° 


(b) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 of live 
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CHAPTER XVL—PRIVATE FINANCE. 
A. CURRENCY. 
§ 2. Coinage. 


Issues of Australian Coins, p. 698.—The net issues of Australian coins to 30th June, 
1952 were :—silver, £31,679,000; bronze, £2,306,000; total, £33,985,000. 


§ 3. Notes. 


The Austratian Note Issue, p. 702.—The average value of notes in circulation for the 
year 1951-52 was £295,117,000. This amount was distributed in denominations as 
follows :—108., £9,454:000; £1, £69,399,000; £5, £132,432,000; £10, £83,131,000; 
£20, £7,000; £50, £59,000; £100, £63,000; and £1,000, £572,000. The amount held by 
the banks was £37,745,000 and by the public, £257,372,000. 


B. BANKING. 
§ 1, Cheque-Paying Banks. 


Commonwealth Bank, pp. 711-13.—Particulars of the average liabilities and assets 
of the Central Banking Business and General Banking. Division, etc., of the Commonwealth 
Bank for the year 1951~52 appear below :— 


The average liabilities of the Central Banking Business (including Note Issue De- 
partment) of the Commonwealth Bank for the year ended June, 1952 amounted to 
£1,074,938,000. Capital and Reserve Funds amounted to £10,450,000; Notes on Issue 
to £293,639,000 ; Special Accounts of Trading Banks to £468,800,000; Other Deposits 
of Trading Banks to £31,112,000; Other Liabilities to £270,937,000. 


Particulars of the average assets are as follows :—-Gold and Balances held abroad, 
£470,644,000; Australian Coin, £2,164,000; Cheques and Bills of Other Banks, £6,321,000; 
Government and Other Securities (including Treasury Bills), £503,089,000; Bills 
Receivable and Remittances in Transit, £85,000; and Other Assets, £92,635,000. 


The average liabilities in Australia of the General Banking Division and the Rural 
Credits, Industrial Finance and Mortgage Bank Departments for the year ended June, 
1952 were £161,942,000. Of this amount Deposits not Bearing Interest amounted to 
£98,555,000; Deposits bearing interest to £20,092,000; Balances due to other Banks 
to £17,428,000; Other Liabilities to £25,867,000. : 


' The average assets in Australia, £179,980,000, included Cash and Cash Balances, 
£10,754,000; Balances with Other Banks, £1,021,000; Treasury Bills, £26,452,000 ; 
Other Australian Public Securities, £13,744,000; Other Securities, £212,000; Loans, 
Advances and Bills Discounted, £124,629,000 ; Other Assets, £3,168,000. 


“Private Trading Banks, p. 713.—Average liabilities in Australia of the Private Trading 
Banks for the year ended June, 1952 were £1,279,125,000. Interminable Deposits 
or Deposit Stock amounted to £729,000; Deposits not Bearing Interest to £963,524,000 ; 
Deposits Bearing Interest to £238,217,000 ; Notes in Circulation to £158,000; Balances 
due to Other Banks to £61,527,000; Other Liabilitics to £14,970,000. 


Average Assets in Australia amounted to £1,312,248,000, These comprised Cash and 
Cash Balances, £60,589,000 ; Specia] Accounts with Commonwealth Bank £465,991,000 ; 
Balances with Other Banks, £29,140,000 ; Treasury Bills, £32,402,000 ; Other Australian 
Public Securities, £68,416,000 ; Other Securities, £1,124,000 ; Loans, Advances and Bills 
Discounted, £621,435,000; All Other Assets, £33,151,000. 
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Classification of Advances within Australia, Commonwealth Bank and Private Trading 
Banks, p. 717.—Advances within Australia at the end of June, 1952 dissected by industries 
were :—Business advances—Agriculture, Dairying and Grazing, £148,356,000; Manu- 
facturing, £200,931,000; Transport, Storage and Communication, £14,229,000; Finance 
and Property, £84,939,000; Commerce, £143,341,000; Miscellaneous, £41,109,000 ; 
Not elsewhere specified, £7,310,000 ; Total Business advances, £640,215,000; Advances 
to Public Authorities, £51,565,000 ; Personal advances, £127,845,000 ; total £819,625.000, 


Clearing House Returns, p. 720.—The average weekly bank clearings in each capital 
city for the year ended June, 1952 were as follows :—Sydney, £92,557,000 ; Melbourne, 
£86,022,000; Brisbane, £17,478,000; Adelaide, £17,226,000; Perth, £11,425,000; 
Hobart, £2,980,000 ; Total, £227,688,000, 





Debits to Customers’ Accounts, All Cheque-Paying Banks, p. 720.—The average 
weekly debits to customers’ accounts in each State for the year 1951-52 for all cheque- 
paying banks (excluding debits to accounts of Australian Governments - in capital 
cities) were as follows :—New South Wales, £156,603,000; Victoria, £142,358,000 ; 
Queensland, £41,516,000 ; South Australia, £30,791,000; Western Australia, 
£21,810,000; Tasmania, £8,856,000; Australian Capital Territory, £471,000; Total, 
£402,405,000. 


§ 2. Savings Banks. 


All Savings Banks, p. 723.—-The amounts on deposit in the several States at 30th 
June, 1952 were :—New South Wales, £304,532,000; Victoria, £300,832,000; Queens- 
land, £102,661,000; South Australia, £103,726,000; Western Australia, £47,1°771,000 ; 
Tasmania, £30,119,000; Northern Territory, £1,036,000 ; Australian Capital Territory, 
£1,821,000; Total, £891,898,000. Total excess of deposits over withdrawals during 
1951-52 was £40,381.000, and interest added was £14,073,000. 


The number of operative accounts in the several States at 30th June, 1952 was :— 
New South Waies, 2,247,000; Victoria, 2,038,000; Queensland, 817,000; South Aus- 
tralia, 702,000; Western Australia, 404,000; Tasmania, 262,000; Northern ‘Territory, 
8,000 ; Australian Capital Territory, 16,000 ; Total, 6,494,000, 


D. INSURANCE. 
§ 2. Life Assurance. 


Life Assurance, pp. 738-44.—The following is a summary of the life assurance 
business transacted in ‘Australia during 1951, compiled from monthly returns collected 
from the 21 companies registered under the Life Insurance Act 1945-1950, and excluding 
the Government Insurance Office of New South Wales and the Queensland State Govern- 
ment Insurance Office which operate only within their respective States. Particulars shown 
are therefore not entirely comparable with those in Chapter XVI., which are derived 
from annual returns and include business of the State Government Offices. 


Ordinary Department and Industrial Department, respectively :—New Policies 
Issued in Australia—Number, 278,524, 267,931 ; Sum assured, £214,557,000, £30,885,000 ; 
Policies Matured or Otherwise Discontinued in Australia—Number, 105,359, 221,224 ; 
Sum Assured, £54,006,000, £15,827,000. Particulars of Annuities are excluded. 


Premium Receipts in Australia in 1951 amounted to £40,993,000 and £12,865,000, 
Ordinary and Industrial Departments, respectively. Claims, etc., paid amounted to 
£16,312,000 and £6,076,000, respectively. Particulars of Annuities are included. 
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CHAPTER XVII—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


A. COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 
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Consolidated Revenue Fund, p. 760-774.—The table below shows details of revenue 


and expenditure for the year 1951-52 :— 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: 


EXPENDITURE, 1951-52. 


REVENUE AND 











( £7000.) 
Revenue. Expenditure. 
i 
Item, Amount. Item. | Amount. 
! 
i | 1 
Taxation— ! Defence Services ' 125,586 
Customs we 113,936 | War and Repatriation Services, 105,931 
Excise .. fo 99,981 , Subsidies and Bounties et 31,341 
Sales Tax a 95,459 | Departmental 2 . a)168,952 
Land Tax is 6,199 . National Welfare Fund— 1 
Income Taxes me 5372503 | Expenditure on Social Ser- + 
Social Services Contribution 7,676 | vices | 137,608 
Wool Deduction .. 5 5,963 Balance remaining in Fur nd | 34,101 
Pay-roll Tax a 37,179 ; Business Undertakings— 
Estate Duty —... oe 7,778 Postmaster-General’s De- ! 
Entertainments Tax ae 6,161 partment .. | 64,291 
Other Taxes i -.' 16,185 | Broadcasting Services 45135 
1 1 Railways : ; 4,025 
Total 2 ee 934,011 Total 7 431 
Business Undertakings— { ‘y= ; 
Postmaster-General’s De- ' . Territories ' 9,746 
partment ie 59,371 | Capital Works and: Sutwices 1 
Broadcasting Services i 2,805 | Defence Services s 45,113 
Railways ' 2,779 . Business Undertakings ; 31,707 
{ _ | Other .. tug - | 78,933 
ee, pa 
Total we 3 | 64,955 | Total 155,733 
Pane, 
Territories ob Late 1,558 | Payments to or for States | 160,947 
Other Revenue i .. | 16,304 | Primary Production—Self 
| Balancing Items 14,432 
i peas 
Grand Total Lis 1,016,828 ! Grand Total 1,016,828 
1 


C. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE FINANCE. 


tye. S A 
(a) Includes surplus of £98,500,000 appropriated to National Debt Sinking Fund. 


Revenue and Expenditure, p. 8!8.—The following table shows particulars of Com- 


monwealth and State revenue and expenditure during the year 1951-52. 


2579.—42 
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COMMONWEALTH AND STATE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1951-52. 























(£'000.) 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. Loan 

| | Net Expe 
e eD- 
Government of— Expendi- : Surpins (4) aibare ob 
| Revenue. fies) Ver bench): Gee 

t 

New South Wales .. ais te 167,095 166,907 | + 98. 63,433 
Victoria .. Re ee Pat 81,661 84,065 — 2,406 51,573 
Queensland os ve ey 553753 55,708 + 45 22,070 
South Australia... oa «+ (a) 37,588 37,499 | + 89 27,795 
Western Australia .. of «+ H(@) 33,9055 34,547 | — 592° 17,758 
Tasmania .. oe es .- |(a) 10,469 10,871 — 402 15,008 
Six States .. ae a 386,521 | 389,689 — 3,168 197,637 
Commonwealth i .. | 1,016,828 | 1,016,828 ade 31,662 
Grand Total—Unadjusted -- | 1,403,349 | 1,406,517 — 3,168 229,299 
Adjusted .. | 1,260,100 | 1,263,300 — 3,200 229,299 








(a) The revenue for the States of South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania includes the whole 
of the special grants from the Commonwealth for 1951-5. (including the part of the special grant which 
related to the difference between the assessed grant for 1949~50 and the special grant received in 1949-50, 
viz. :—South Australia, £308,000; Western Australia, £88,000; and Tasmania, £126,000). 


D. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT. 
§ 3. Commonwealth and State Public Debt Outstanding. 


Public Debt and Annual Interest Payable, pp. 822-3.—The following table shows 
details of the public debt of the Commonwealth and States and the annual interest 
payable thereon at 30th June, 1952. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE 
AT 30th JUNE, 1952. 





| Maturing in— ‘ 
































Particulars. | Total. 
| Australia. London. New York. 
i £A’ooo. £8tg.’o00. £’000. £’000. 
Dest. 
Commonwealth— f 
War (1914-18)... as ds 148,561 79534 | ae 156,095 
War (1939-45)... : «+ | I5479,140 53775 ae 1,484,915 
Works and other Purposes ae 149.236 50,434 28,139 227,809 
Total ae «+ | 1,776,937 63,743 28,139 | 1,868,819 
States ot is hs «+ | 1,081,589 290,095 23,992 | 1,395,676 
Grand Total ats -- | 2,858,526 353,838 52,131 | 3,264,495 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE. 
. | 
Commonwealth oe a a 46,337 2,134 1,219 49,690 
States eh Pa be Ds 31,609 9,133 889 41,631 
Grand Total .. ai ss 77;946 11,267 | 2,108 91,321 











§ 4. Commonwealth Loan Raisings. 


Loans Raised, pp. 834-5.—Particulars of loans raised by the Commonwealth between 
ist July, 1951 and 30th June, 1952 are given in the following table. 
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COMMONWEALTH LOANS RAISED, 1951-52. 


Month of Where | Amount si ‘Rate of | Year of 


' . ub- In- Purpose. 
Raising. ; Raised. Invited. thea. | terest, Maturity. po 

















+ £’o000. . $£’oo0o. % 
Advances to States 


Housing, 


August, 1951 S 3 2. 

23,589 32 | 1962-65 purposes, 
£28,660,000 

Conversion and _ re- 
demption loan, 
£26,767,000 

2 1954 Advances to States 


32 | 1962-65 for Housing, 


\ 
i 
1 
in | 8,911 ' 1 or 
Australia 40,000 { 2911 | 954 £3,840,000 
| State 
November, 1951 


Australia 40,000 { 7,871 
32,442 
, £1,470,000 
tate purposes, 
£12,076,000 
| Conversion and re- 
i redemption loan, 
\ £44,467,000 
} 2 1955 Advances to States 
i 3% | 1962-65 for Housing, 
£1,901,000 
| State 
i 


March, 1952 .. | Australia 75,000 { es 

purposes, 
£15,862,000 

War (1939-45) and 
Repatriation Ser- 
vices, £7,135,000 

‘ Advances to States 
955 for Housing, 
£16,367,000 

State 


June, 1952 .. | Australia 160,000 160,000 


n 


a purposes, 
£136,498,000 











) 1 





NoTE.— During 1951-52 $53,380,000 were drawn against the loan made available by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. All loans in 1951-52 were issued at par. 


E. TAXES ON INCOME. 


General, p. 840.—The major revisions in Income Tax and Social Services Contribution 
legislation included in the 1952-53 Budget proposals are set out below. 

Taxes on Individuals, p. 840.—For 1952-53 income year an aged person will be 
exempt from Income Tax and Social Services Contribution if his net income does not 
exceed £254 or, if he or she contributes to the maintenance of a spouse, £507. 

Concessional Deductions, p. 841.—A concessional deduction in respect of education 
expenses incurred to a maximum of £50 for each student child was introduced for income 
derived during the year 1952-53. 

Rates of Income Tax and Social Services Contribution on Individuals, p. 843.—In 
the 1952-53 taxation proposals the additional tax and contribution of ro per cent. 
imposed on 1951-52 income was removed. The tax payable on 1952-53 income is 
therefore at the same rates as that payable on 1950-51 income. 

Company Income Taxes, p. 846.—For 1952-53 the rate of ordinary Income Tax 
and Social Services Contribution payable by companies on the first £5,000 of taxable 
income was reduced by 24d. in £1 and the provision requiring an advance payment of 
Income Tax and Social Services Contribution, introduced in 1951-52, was removed. 
The rates of tax payable by companies in 1952-53 (on 1951-52 income) are as follows :— 

(a) Companies (other than life assurance companies)—{i) On the first £5,000 of 
taxable income—6od. per £1 ; (ii) On the remainder of taxable income— 
84d. per £1. 

(b) Life Assurance Companies.—Taxable income of mutual life assurance 
companies and mutual income of other life assurance companies— 
(i) On first £5,000 of taxable income—48d. per £1; (ii) On remainder 
of taxable income—72d. per £1; (iii) On taxable income other than 
mutual income the rates as for other companies apply. 

(c) In addition, a special levy (payable by companies other than private, 
co-operative or mutual life assurance companies) of 24d. per £1 on 
taxable income. On the undistributed income of private companies a 
flat rate of 108. in the £1 was imposed in lieu of the graduated rates of the 
shareholders. 
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CHAPTER XVHI.—MINERAL INDUSTRY. 


§ 1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


Quantity and Value of Production, pp. 850-1.—In the table hereunder particulars 
are given of the quantity and value of production in Australia of the principal minerals 
during the years 1950 and 1951. It should be noted that, because of revised methods 
adopted in the collection and presentation of mineral statistics, the data shown 
below for the years 1950 and 1951 are not strictly comparable with those published for 
previous years :— 


MINERAL PRODUCTION : QUANTITIES AND VALUES, AUSTRALIA. 
METALLIC _MINERALS. 


Principal Contents of Metallic Minerals Produced. | Total 



































ea Value of 
Year. : ; Metallic 
Copper. Gold. Tron. Lead. Silver. Tin. Zine. ' Sulphur. mee. 
! i = — a as (a) 
Tons. 'Fineoz. Tons. Tons. ‘ooo fine Tons. Tons. Tons. §’o00. 
oz. 
! 

1950.. ; 17.481' 869.537 1,417,608 225,367 11.105.544 1,854 198.125 179,243 56,566 
1951(b) ia 18,009 895,5361,459.179 211,717 10,393.735, 1,556 189,763 182.915 75,143 
NON-METALLIC AND Fuet MINERALS. 

Quantities Produced. Total 
aes = 7 , Deane ‘ Value of 
: | Non- 
Year. Coal. \ : : | abtahie 
and Fue 
| Gypsum. pulinesone Micz ' Salt. Minerals. 
Black. Brown. ! ' 1 (@) 
_ rs | = ae 
‘ooo tons. ‘ooo tons. Tons. + ‘Tons. Ib. Tons. , £’000. 
i 
1950 is ee 16,543 75327 | 329,721 i 2,617,041 118,953 272,700 ; 32,984 
1951(b) .. a 17,608 7,836 : 371,447 2,524,186 133,548 300,000 44,048 
(4) Includes sulphur content of spent oxide roasted. (b) Subject to revision. (c) Excludes 
limestone used as a construction material. (d) As recorded. 
A 


The total value of all minerals produced was £89.550,000 in 1950, and £119,191,000 
in 1951. 


CHAPTER XIX.—PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 


Live-stock, Meat and Wool Produced.—The following table shows, for each State, 
the numbers of live-stock at 31st March, 1952, and the amounts of meat and wool produced 
during 1950~51 and 1951-52 :— 


ay Sh oe LIVE- sr MEAT AND WOOL PRODUCED. 


i 
Period. N.B.W. Vic. Q'land. S. Aust. y W. Aust, Tas. N. Terr.’ AC.T. Austrailia. 
i ! a 


, ' 








_ Horses ('000.), P. 904. 


re ae] 











1952. | 311 | 169 289 63 | 53° 19 lo» 32° I 937 

oe tees oe, esha eksta re os a : e> 
CaTTLE (’000.), p. 910. eae 2 

1952 a | 3,621 2,215 | 6,434 : 437 | 852 266 1b 1,058 - 10 14,893 











Sapp ('000.), p. 915. 





‘ 


12108 | 2,338 lo 31 243 117,646 





1952 | 53,676 21,537 | 16,163 | 11,470 
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LIVE-STOCK, MEAT AND WOOL PRODUCED—continued. 








Period. | N.S.W. i Vic. Q’land. S, Aust. W. Aust. Tas. -N.Terr. A.C.T. Australia. 











~ Pras (’o0o.), p. 1036. 



































1952 es 293 214 316 65 86 47 i Take a 1,022 
= "BEEF, IncLUDING VEAL (000 Toxs BONE-IN WEIGHT), p. 912. 
1950-51 .. 193 137 232 36 ; 34} I4 4 ast 652 
1951~52(a) 185 137 179 | 32 33 | 14 3 2 585 

{ 
7 “" Murton anp Lams (oco Toxs Bons-ry WEIGHT), p. O17. 
poe S ; Seek said Aa bee = 
: 4 ' 
1950-51... 92 | 103 | 14 34 ! 2I | 9 ay oN I 274 
1951~-52(a) 92 | 107 x4! 31 23 | 9! ee sy 11 277 
Tota, Mgar (INCLUDING PI@MzEaTs) in Terms oF FRESH (000 ‘Tons BoneE-IN WEIGHT). 
1950-51... 3r2 258 270 77 i 62! 25 | 4 3 1,011 
1951~52(a) 303 263 243 69 | 63 | 26 | 4 3 O44 
° Woot (aS IN THE Grease) PRopucED (‘ooo Ib.), p. 920. 
Bs \ | ! | ( 
Season— | 
17,250 | 235, 2,266 | 1,092,944 








1950-51 | 492,130 2 
1951-52@ 437,837 2 





B94 | 146,690 | 114,138 | 107,341 
712 13?:793 125102. 120,401 | 20,513 251 ' 1,765 |€1,052.434 


~ (a) Subject to revision. (8) For year ended previous December. (c) Estimated. 


CHAPTER XX.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


§ 3. Distribution, Production and Value of Crops. 
Principal Crops, pp. 936-9.—The following table shows the area, production and 
average yield per acre of wheat in each State for 1950-51 and 1951-52 :— 


WHEAT FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 
| | 

































































Season. NSW. vic, | Q’land. |S. Aust. | w.Aust! Tas. | ACT. | Aust. 
' i . 4 $ ‘ 
AREA (’000 ACRES.) 
7 . ao Z 
1950~51 3329 | 2.735 i 559 | 1,848 3,185 5 2 11,663 
1951~52(a) 2.753 2,404 i 454; 1,613 3,095 4 tT] 10.384 
i. a Propuctiox (000 BusHELs). 

1950-51 43.273 | 51.236 | 8,785 | 30.936 | 49,900 95 | 19 | 184,244 
1951~52(a) 39,689 | 45.995 6.632 | 27.301 | 40,000 94 | 14] 159,725 
“AVERAGE YTELD PER ACRE (BusHELs). 

| 
1950-51 oie ++ | 13-00 18.73 15.72 | 16.74 15.67 17.86 | 10.10 15.80 
195I~-52(a) is oe >) 14.42 18.67 14.59 16.92 12.93 26.10 | 13.97 15.38 
. { é 

















(a) Subject to revision. 


The area, production and average yield per acre of other principal crops in Australia 
during 1950-51 and 1951-52 are set out hereunder. Statistics for the latter year are 
subject to revision. 

Area (’0oo acres): Oats, 1,757. 2.365; Maize. 169. 170; Hay. 1,377; 1,5493 
Sugar-cane, 397, 403: Total Crops, 19.917, 19,802. 

Production (’000): Oats, 25,128 bush., 34.506 bush.; Maize, 4,729 bush., 
4,022 bush. ; Hay, 2,063 tons, 2.345 tons ; Sugar-cane crushed, 7,052 tons, 
5:327 tons; Cane sugar, 921 tens, 745 tons. 

Average Yield per Acre: Oats, 14.30 bush., 14.59 bush. ; Maize, 27.93 bush., 
23.66 bush.; Hay, 1.50 tons, 1.51 tons; Sugar-cane, 25.94 tons, 18.91 
tons; Cane Sugar, 3.39 tons, 2.65 tons. (Sugar-cane and Cane sugar 
vields are per acre of productive crop). 
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CHAPTER XXI.—FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS. 


Principal Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products.—-Particulars of the total production 
of these products in each State during 1950-51 and 1951-52 are shown below :— 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS. 





S. Aust. | W.-Aust. 





Season. naw. | Vic. | arena. 





Tas. | A.C.T. | Aust. 








Tota, WHOLE Mik PRODUCED (’000 GALS.), p. 1028. 
] { i ! 





687 | toqier6 






























































t / 
1950-51 . -» | 298,059 445,671 , 278,111 © 83,545 | 52:407 41,136 ! 
1951~-52(@) le . ++ | 240,115 | 453,658 preaees: 87,766 | 49,721 45,275 | = 720 |#,056,830 
1 rt 1 | 
Burrer(b) (Tons), pp. 1029-1030. 
7 
1950-51 ae .- | 36,530 | 59,046 47,911 7,769 7,000 6,073 . 5 | 163,934 
1951-52(a@) -. | 25,240 | 60,814 1 28,297 | 8,160] 6,724 | 6,517 5 | 135:757 
. t < 
CureEse(b) (TONS), pp. 1030-1. 
1950-51 x +. | 2,960 | 22,578 | 8,678 | 8,932 75 4ll eS 44,310 
1951-52(@) oe a 1,995 | 22,086 4,700 { 10,629 | 644 398 ie 40,452 
eat : ' 
ConDENSED, CONCENTRATED AND PowDERED MILK, ETC. (Tons), p. 1031. 
I ! ' 

1950-51 fa ++ | 22,390 , 64,600 (ec) (ce) (c) (ce) os ld 108,128 
1951-52(4) . 18477 | 721271 | (c) (e) (c) (c) ss id 107,695 
PorK (Tons, BoNE-IN WEIGHT), p. 1037. 

: 
1950-51 . . 9,307 | 7:596 | 11,751 2.774 2,116 1.499 150 [(¢) 35.257 
1951-52(@) abe oi 10,534 | 8,600 8,701 2,603 2,502! 1,952 194 {(e) 35,156 








a 


I 
1950~51 i +. 12,629 7,905 
1951-52(a) no +» 10,873 7:721 


1 a | i 
8,764 | 3.042) 3,558 946 oy 36,844 
8,617 3.065 ' 3,561 745 34,582 





ne REE PTET emer ues 
SHELL Eces: Propuction (f) REcoRDED By Eac Boarps (’000 p0z.). p. 1042. 
7 


I 
50,465 as.srs | 10,858 | 11,663 7,437 1,297 an 107,293 



































1950-51 
1951-52 50,271 | 23,492 | 8,426 + 10,741 8,077 1,027}... 102,034 
Honex ('000 Ib.), p. 1048. _ 7 7 
7 ' i ; 

1950-51 - .. | 9.994 | 8,088] 1.925) 5.803] 1,314 315 .. | 27430 
1951-52(4)— +1 6.814 | 5,208 706 ator | 3,480 254) + | 20,053 
(a) Bubject to revision. (b) Includes an estimate of farm production. (c) Not 
available for publication. (d) Includes States marked (c). _(e) Tucludes Northern Territory, 64 
tons in 1950-51 and 70 tons in 1951-52. (f) Receivals from consigpors and sales by producer agents. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


Summary.—The table following gives a summary of the operations in manufacturing 


industries during 1950-51 :— 
FACTORIES : SUMMARY, 1950-51. 




















: : 
Particulars. | NS.W.| Vic.  Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. Aust, 
' 4 if 
<0. | 
1. Factories 3 we No. | 17,129 | 13,504 4,776 . 3,141 3,11 1,486 43,147 
2. Hands employed(a) .. 1: | 406,965 | 316,792 94.579 | 83,169 1 43.761 | 23,827 | 969,093 
3. Salaries and wages paid(b) £’o00 : 211,339 | 163,207 42,837 | 43,079 ' 19,653 | 11,737 | 491,857 
4. Value of power, fuel, light, | | ' 
ete.used ..  $’000! 35,381 ; 17,371 6,295 | 7,267 | 3,759 | 1,609 | 71,682 
5. ee materials used £’000 | 522,422 | 382,002 134,457 | 117,547 | 46,452 | 32,401 |1,235,281 
6. ” preduction(c).. _ £’000 | 366,109 | 275,660 75,460 | 67,542 | 34,220 | 24,614 | 843,605 
re s output of factories £’000 | 923,912 675,033 - 216.212 | 192,356 | 84,431 | 58,624 {2,150,568 
8. a land and buildings £’000 | 130,468 | 101,326 23.958 | 23.303 | 13,380] 10,971 | 303,406 
9. Pr plant and machinery 
fooo | 136,492 | 107,261 — 34:235 26,759 14,713 | 19,577 | 339,037 
(a) Average over whole year; includes working proprietors. | (6) Excludes amounts drawn by 
working proprietors. (c) Value of production equals figures in line 7 less totals of figures in lines 


4and 5. 
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Value of Production in Classes of Industry, p. 1112.—The following table shows, for 
the year 1950-51, the value of production in Australia for the various classes of factories :-— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA, 1950-51. 

















(£.) 
| t 
“Tat cate Value of i a Value of 
Cla&s of Industry. | Production. Class of Industry. : Production. 
1 
\ | ; 
I, Treatment of Non-metallifer- cs ' IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco... | 118,321,813 
ous Mine and Quarry Pro- 1 X. Woodworking and Basket- 
ducts .. 17,325,010 j.. ware .. +. | 44,880,844 
If. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete... 16,666,705 XI. Furniture, Bedding, ete. .. | 17,136,578 
TII. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, XII. Paper, Stationery, Pantie, 
Painte, Oils and Grease .. 2,703,009 |! Bookbinding, ete. | 54:725:162 
1V. Industrial Metals, Machines, ' XII. Rubber .. es 13.064.986 
Implements and Convey- XIV. Musical Tastruments era 1.260.005 
ances .. 33 ++ | 326,993,082 XV. Miscellaneous Products Ms 15.514.130 
VY. Precious Metals, Jewellery XVI. Heat, Light and Power .. 18,948,800 
and Plate 3% 4.978,181 iH 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods .. 54,608,477 ‘ 
VII. Skins and Leather ee 14,720,850 j, 
VIIT. Clothing .. a, ie 71,757,176 + Total 3 a2 843,604,808 





Principal Factory Products, pp. 1119-22.—The following table shows the production 
during1950-51 and 1951-52 of a selection of the principal commodities manufactured in 
Australia :— 


QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES PRODUCED IN FACTORIES(a) : AUSTRALIA. 












































t F 
Unit of —1950-; 1951-: Unit of | 1950-! 1951- 
Item. Quantity.’ 51. 52. i Item. Quantity. ae = 
= ti 
Acid, Sulphuric (100%) | ooo tons — 6 40 2! Jacquers.. .. | 'ooo gal. | 1,158 | 1.171 
‘Asbestos Cement Build- | Mill. sq. ° | | Malt a -. | ’000 bus. | 5,774 | 6,182 
ing Sheets Yds. 21.2 | 23.3 |; Margarinc— 
Beer ee .. | Mill. gal. | 171 |b 185 || Table te -. | Mill. db. 8.3 | 15.2 
Biscuits aes a Mill.lb. 130.1 \150.4 ' Other a MD ” 49-7) 55.9 
Blankets _.. .. | ’ooo pr. ' 973 | 652 {| Meat, Tinned <a ie 130.0 |146.0 
Boots, Shoes and : ; Motors. Electric oe 7000 522.1 1564.7 
Sandals... -- | Mill. pr. | 18.6 | 18.0 || Newsprint .. .. | ‘000 tons } 31.0 | 32.6 
Bricks, Clay wed Mill. | 687 683 || Paints, Oil .. ooo gal. | 5,634 | 5.128 
Cement, Portland on ooo tons | 1,235 ; 1,260 |. Refrigerators, Domestic "000 203.2 |191.8 
Cloth, Woollen «. | Mill. sq. 1 37.2 | 29.5 {! Soap . | ’ooo ewt. | 1,359 | 1,288 
. yds. Socks and Stockings— "000 
Confectionery— : : ; Men’sand Boys’ .. doz. pr. | 1,517 ! 1,418 
Chocolate .. as Mill. Ib. | 70.1 | 62.13 Women’s and Girls’ . 1,856 | 1,830 
Other ts Bos ” 73-4 | 76.2 | Children’s Sa a 675 518 
Electricity .. as (000 10.5 | 11.3 || Stoves. Cooking— 
Mill. kWh. | i) Electric—Domestic . . "000 44.8 | 51.7 
Enamels and Synthetic ij Cookers, Stovettes, 
Finishes .. . | ‘ooo gal. 1,889 | 2,125 |] ete. .. a 4a 72.3 | (A) 
Engines, Internal] Com- 1 Gas f ie : 55.6] 51.9 
bustion— é . | Solid Fuel. af ys 74.5 | 72.7 
Petrol, Marine (c).. *000 2.3 2.1 |! Sugar, Refined .» | ’000 tons 451 499 
Other(d) 31.0 | 30.8 | Sulphate of Ammonia ” 57-9 | 63.4 
Fibrous Plaster Sheets Mill.sq. | 15.2 ] 15.6 | Superphosphate i o 1,548 | 1,507 
yds. Tiles, Rooting— 
Flour, Wheaten «+ | 000 short 1,696 | 1,687 I Cement... sa Mill. 50.8 | 66.1 
; tons , _.Terra Cotta : ’ 47.0] 49.5 
Fruit, Preserved(e)  .. Mill. Ib. 230.3 [247.0 ‘| Timber, Sawn Native. Mill. sup. } 1,261 | 1,410 
Gas(f) we -» | ’000 Mill. 37.9 | 40.2 |! ft. 
cub. ft. , | Tobacco, Cigars and 
Ice Cream .. -. | Mill. gal. 17.4 | 16.7 |, | Cigarettes .. | Mill, Ib. | 31.8 | 32.2 
Iron and Steel— \ . Vegetables, preserved(g) 6 76.4 | 96.8 
Pig ron .. ++ | 000 tons. , 1,313 | 1,430 Wool, Scoured ae $153 1g 
Ingot ater Ree * (1.444 11.529 | Yarn, Woollen and 
Jam i oi 33 55-9 | 49-4 I Worsted .. | ss i 46.8 | 37.0 
(a) Subject to revision. (d) Includes waste beer. {c) Other than Diesel type. 
(d) Excludes motor car, motor cycle, truck, tractor and aero engines. (e) Includes all types of 
preserved apples. (f) Made in gas-works ‘only " (9) Includes preserved tomatoes. (A) Not 


available. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—ELECTRIC POWER GENERATION AND” 
DISTRIBUTION. 


E. STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1950-51, pp. 1197-1200. 


The following tables present summaries, for the year 1950-51, relating to the 
numbers and capacity of central electric generating stations, the amount of electricity 
generated, the number of consumers, and the values of production and output and the 
numbers of persons employed in the electric supply industry. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS, 1950-51. 


. 





Installed Capacity (kW.). 








According to Source of Energy. 


























Siabe: Num- : encores to Ownership. 
| ber. { + ‘ ; 
: : Govern-| Local : Tnternal ! 
: ' ment Autho- | Other. | Total. | Steam. | Hydro. | Com- | Total. 
' ! tity. | bustion.: 
ne Es Pa ! . i at ee SN ee RE? fg 
New South Wales ° go i 399, aso 431,874 210, 8x51 042,039 945,424! 32,655° 63,960" 1,042,039 
Victoria . 69 ' 576,994 (a) (a) 642,788 568,200 52,419 -169| 642,788 
Queensland 45} . | 129,204! 116,572! 245,776, 208,274 3,966 331530 245,776 
South Australia .. , 34 (a) 33,670, (a) | 206,925' 195,076! a It, 840! 206,925 
Western Australia ; 13 93.590) (a) | ea | 145,721} 102,900 .. ') 42,82r 145,721 
Tasmania | (a) 1 (@) 194,480; | 194,480 194,480 
Seseshe al ee | | Sesser Sal 
Total Ng 354 139,639 663,099, 435,023]2,477,729,2,019,874 283,520. *741335|2,477.729 
: ! \ | _ _ 
(a) Not available for publication. (b) Government, 46; Local Authority, 161; Other, 147. 
ELECTRICITY GENERATION one CONSUME TION, 1950-51. 
Electricity Ultimate 
State. Generated. Consumers. 
Mil. kWh. No. 
New South Wales 4,251 818,000 
Vietoria 2,876 588,000 
Queensland .. 1,115 243,000 
South Australia 713 171,000 
Western Australia 470 112,000 
Tasmania 1,078 83,000 
\ 
ania a hee 
Total 10,503 2,015,000 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY INDUSTRY, 1950-51. 














State. Value of . Value of _Persons 
" Production.(a) . Output. \ Employed. 
pare =e : “4 
£ 1 £ No. 
New South Wales .. 7,762,553 | 18,948,721 ; 4,076 
Victoria .. 3,140,519 8,301,206 | 25453 
Queensland 1,207,388 4+447,849 | 1,023 
South Australia .. 964,571 3,349,451 1,290 
Western Australia. . 858,885 2,827,501 1,023 
Tasmania 588,646 618,686 125 
Total 25 22,502 38,493,414 | 9,990 


| 





(a) Value of production is the value added in the process of generation. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—REPATRIATION. 
§ 2. War Pensions and § 3. Service Pensions. 


Pension Rates, pp. 1262-3 and 1267.—Under Act No. 58 of 1952, rates of 
war and service pensions were increased. The amended rates, which operated from 
2nd October, 1952, are as follows :— 


War Pensions.—The general rate of pension for a totally incapacitated member of 
the Forces ranges, according to member’s rank, from £8 to £9 16s. per fortnight. The 
wife of such a member receives a pension of £3 118. and each child under 16 years of age 
£1 7s. 6d. per fortnight. For those who have been totally blinded as the result of war 
service and those who are permanently totally incapacitated, the attendant’s allowance 
is £3 10s. per fortnight. For a war-blinded member who is also affected with total loss 
of speech or total deafness, the attendant’s allowance is £7 per fortnight. Amounts 
payable for specified disabilities range from 15s. to £9 108. per fortnight in addition to the 
statutory rate of pension. In certain double amputation cases additional allowances 
of either £3 10s. or £7 per fortnight are payable. The rates for children of deceased 
members are :—first child, £2 138. per fortnight; other children, £1 17s. per fortnight ; 
where both parents are dead, £4 16s. per fortnight for each child. 


Service Pensions —The rate of pension for a member is £6 15s. per fortnight and the 
maximum rate for the wife of a member £3 tos. per fortnight. Where a service pension 
is payable in addition to a war pension and civil pension, the service pension is reduced 
by the amount by which the total pension payable exceeds—for an unmarried pensioner, 
£8 15s. per fortnight ; for husband and wife, where both are service pensioners, £16 per 
fortnight ; and where the spouse is not a service pensioner, £12 10s. per fortnight. 


Number of Pensioners and Expenditure, pp. 1265 and 1269.—The following table shows 
the number of war and service pensions in force at 30th June, 1952, and expenditure for 
the year 1951-52 :— 

WAR AND SERVICE: PENSIONS : NUMBER AND PAYMENTS, 1951-52. 
woe -_- x { 








} 




















\ Place of Payment. 
Particulars, | ; Total. 
'N.SLW. Vic. Q’land, | 8. Aust. W.Aust. Tas. | Oversea. 
(a) i (o) 
War Pensions— 1 | | | i 
Number— \ | H i 
1914-18 War . | 48,388 | 48,014 | 16,127 | 10,567 12,487 6,762 | 3,914 } 146,259 
ny 





1939-45 <- | 137,213 | 92,252 | 49.217 | 42,511 1 39,584 16,101 | 1,311) 378,189 

Total amount paid(e) | | 
£’000 . 11,047 9,184 3:777 | 3,047 2,714 1,56n | 515; 31,845 

Service Pensions— j . 

Number a8 ie | 5,881 3,786 2,951! 1,667 2,136 655 we i 17,076 
Amount Paid £'000 ! 609 ' 383 325 | 174 225 62 mene “77 

\ 
(a) Ineludes Australian Capital Territory. (2) Includes Northern Territory. {e) Amounts 


in respect of each war are not available. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
§ 19. New Building. 


Summary, pp. 1292~4,—The following table provides a summary of the new building 
activity in each State and the Australian Capital Territory during the year ended 30th 
June, 1952 :-— 


NEW BUILDINGS: SUMMARY, 1951-52. 





Particulars. UNSW. Vie. | Qiang. S. Aust. (WW. Aust. 














| Tas, | ACT. Aust. 
New — Buildings— Value | t | 
£’0oo— i i i 
Commenced .. ee 83.460 | 77.070 | 27.624 22.606 | 18.724 |! 11.004 2,559 ° 243,047 
Complirted .. oss 76,028 | 67,635 | 25,339 18.203 | 14,426 | 10.511 25723 214,865 
yi vee coe rruewente) 128,293 ; 100,438 { 18,747 | 23.813 22.302 13,770 6,208 | 313,571 
New Houses—Number— ‘ 
Commenced .. ae 24.364 | 22.728 | 12,000 8.510 | 75730 3,585 312 1 79,229 
Completed ( 5 | 23.273 , 23,468 | 11,803! 7,711 | 6.577 3,999 584 | 77415 
Under construction(a) 32,884 25,793 5,140 ‘ 7-395 6,917 35143 708 , 81,980 
New Flats—Number— : | ' 
commenced .. ‘se 1,055 432! 38 60 200 16 10 1,811 
Completed .. | ty 1,225 ! 416 | 29! ae 215 21 100 2,006 
Under construction(a) 2,145 | 9175 27 I12 167 12 46 3.426 
Persons engaged in new ’ | : ; 
building(a) .. ++ | 395779 | esl 17,037 | 10,371 8,654 | 5,267 2,229  IT4,990 
} ' F 1 








(a) At 30th June, 1952. 
Note.—For definitions and other explanatory matter regarding data presented, see Chapter XXIX., 
pp. 1291 and 1293. 


The value of new buildings completed during 1951-52 comprised :—Houses, 
£171,362,000; Flats, £4,297,000; Shops with Dwellings, £1,735,000; Shops without 
Dwellings, £1,233,000; Hotels, Guest Houses, Boarding Houses, etc., £568,000 ; 
Factories, £9,813,000 ; Other New Buildings, £25,857,000. 

The number of new houses completed during 1951-52 comprised :—Brick, brick 
veneer, concrete and stone, 23,311 ; Wood (weatherboard, etc.), 32,922; Fibro cement, 
19,825; Other, 1,357. 


: § 22. Valuation of Australian Production. 
Net Value of Production, p. 130f.—The following table shows partioulars of the net 
value of production in each State of the various industry groups during the year 1950-51~— 


NET VALUE OF RECORDED PRODUCTION, 1950-51. 








( £7000.) 
Industry. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 

- - --| 4 i ; 
Agriculture(a) | 39,600 | 49,046 | 30,994 | 37,592 | 29,760 8,635 | 195,627 
Pastoral .. .. | 317,206 , 158,987 | 96,375 | 62,175 | 61,463 | 12,582 | 708,788 
Dairying .. -. ' 28,169 | 29,565 | 20,239 6,314 2,959 2,106 89,352 
Poultry 10,385 9,815 844 2,043 891 636 24,014 
Bee-farming 298 : 270 58 156 36 13 831 





Total, Rural(a) 395,658 § 247,683 | 148,510 | 108,280 | 95,109 | 23,972 !1,019,212 





{ 
| 
I 
| 
1 
: 


Trapping. . 2,466 | 3,193 97 412 250 211 6,629 
Forestry . . +6 4472 6,437 5,029 2,656 2,908 2,432: 28,934 
Fisheriee(d) aie 1,947 700 812 404 812: 41I 5,086 


Mines and Quarries - 39,634 2,969 8,559 | 4,188 8,751 7,049 71,150 





! 
Total, Non-raral.. 532519 j 13,299 | 14,497 7,660 | 12,721 ; 10,103 | 111,799 





Total, All Primary a’ 449,177 | 260,982 | 163,007 ! 115,940 | 107,830 | 34,075 |1,13I,011 
Factories. . «+ 1 366,169 | 275,060 75-460 | 67,542 | 34,220 °° 24,614 | 843,665 
1 . 
Total, All Indus- \ | 
tries(a) -- 815,346 | 536,642 | 238,467 | 183,482 | 142,050 | 58,689 |1,974,676 























(a) Subject to revision. (b) Loca! value. 
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§ 24, Retail Trade. 


Value of Retail Sales, p. 1306.—{i) States. The following table shows the total 
value of goods sold by retail establishments in each State during the year 1951-52 and 


the quarters ended 31st March to 30th September, 


1952. 


TOTAL VALUE OF RETAIL SALES: STATES. 


( £ million.) 
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Period. NS.W, Vic. Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. Total. 
(a) 
1951-52 es Sis oe 754-7 540.8 256.1 175.3 I4r.I 61.8 | 1,929.8 
Quarter ended— | 
31st March, 1952 ate te 180.7 | 132.9 61.4 44.0 35-3! 5.4] 469.7 
30th June, 1952 ae ve 185.3 | 133-9 62.8 44-3 36.3} 15.5] 478.1 
30th September, 1952 .. aes 179.5 127.7 62.6 41.0 34-3 14.9 460.0 








{a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory, for which the latest available 
In that year retail sales in the Australian 
Capital Territory were £2.4 million and in the Northern Territory, £2.0 million. 


information is in respect of the year ended 30th June, 1949. 


(ii) Commodity Groups. In the following table the total value of retail sales for 
the year 1951-52 and the quarters ended 31st March to 30th September, 1952 are 


classified according to commodity groups. 


VALUE OF RETAIL SALES BY COMMODITY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA.(a) 


(£ million.) 




















30th 
September, 
1952. 


61.9 
30.1 
48.7 


ra 
a 
4 Ch IO WO 


460.0 


el Be Quarter ended— 
Commodity Group. 

30th 31st 30th 

June, March, June, 

1952. 1952. 1952. 
Groceries .. a a es 229.7 57-2 60.9 
Butcher’s Meat ace ae Ms 113.2 28.7 29.6 
Other Food te an de 188.5 48.7 47-5 
Total Foodstuffs og us 531.4 134.6 138.0 
Beer, Wine and Spirits ae a 150.8 40.3 37.8 

Clothing, Drapery, Piecegoods and 

Footwear i os be 342.7 75.8 89.8 
Hardware .. ses ae i 128.0 30.8 31.2 
Electrical Goods... ius «| 66.1 15.3 13.9 
Furniture . &% 72.3 16.4 16.6 
Motor Vehicles, Parts, Petrol, ete. .. 357-5 89.0 83.3 
Other Goods(b) ai as 281.0 67.5 67.5 
Total(a) oe ae -. | 1,929.8 469.7 478.1 





(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. 


cigarettes, etc., newspapers, books and stationery, chemist’s 


goods, etc. 


(5) Includes tobacco, 
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Note.—This index is followed by an index of maps, graphs and diagrams, also a 
list of special articles, etc., in previous issues of the Official Year Book. Area, 
population, etc., of particular localities are indexed under the locality concerned. 
Where the subject matter extends continuously over more than one page the first page 
only is indexed. Where more than one reference to a subject is given, the chief reference, 
wherever it has been possible io determine it, is indicated by italic type. Two references 
to a subject so indicated signify major, and approximately equal, importance. 


A. PAGE ' PAGE 
Agricultural Allowances to Returned Soldiers 123 


“asa " Series Retail Price Index .. 409, 410-413 Bank, ‘Tasmania—Loans to Settlers... 127 
Aboriginals . «+ 308, 318, 324, 326, 573 Colleges. ae 106, 1016 
Abortion ao ‘ve .. 621, 623, 635 Council .. is 935, 1207 
Accidents, Aviation = 187, 639, 1348 Graduates a Settlement, South eee 
Deaths. 164, 167, 180, By. 19-025, High School, Queensland tl 216 
Mining - - io 886, 893 Implement Works ate is .. 1130 
Prevention i ae .. 1287 Nurseries .. ++ IO10 
Railway 164, 639 Production 934, 1301, "1303, 1304, 1377 
‘Traffic es be 2 ” 180, 639, 1350 ‘Training in State School: C) 4 a. 214 
‘Tramway ee oes 167, 639 ay oter SUPDIy Ny cee Australia .. 689 
- te : eights and Measures ee ‘ 
Acts Administered by Commonwealth De- Reena (see also Crops) os 934, 1377 
partments... 100 Employment in ae oe r0r8, 1020 
Adaminaby Dam : os 1185, 1203, Territories ee 327, 342, 349, 361 
Adelaide, Simarolanienl Data : 53,60 | f See uance Services .. ++ 185 
pepalasion ee 524, 373 Defence |: - a cs Pere 
Public Library +. 2 4: au pr ghee 
Caitoraits y * 919-295, 231, 236, neues Denartment Expenditure : -- 797 
Waterworks and Sewerage. 684 Bh La ae a 188, 
Avuniaiateatind 4 and Classification of Crown Mail i - * 188, 196, 1348 
Lan age ae +. 105 Pilots, Training of .. Ls 
And Legislation ws 78, 1342 Services... : ole 183, 188, 331, ni 
pe acer ipa of . 274, ee ; Here Guinea... F 188, 366 
Letters of .. se a ee 53 versea ee: 4, 188, 1348 
Territories 326, 335, 342, 3451 357; 37 : Within ‘Australia ae 185, 188, 1348 
Adult Education +. 230 4 ane bay . ++ 186 
3 ainin, mM, si a 2 5 
Advances by Cheque- paying Banks I-71 genie ‘Transport ‘Agreement 7 7 ad 
ils .. . «m8 
Industry of Borrower hale 717, 718 ounet 25 : 3 
Main Purpose of —.. ete 717, 718 Aircraft . 187, 1252, 1255, 1348 
To Public Authorities 717, 718 a\ceirents and Deaths 737, 639, 1348 
Settlers. * y93. 619-816 lingine Production .. $i .. 1255 
War Service Land Settlement 122, 1345 Sale ene on oe 187, re 
oe heat Pools — . ce OAT Parts and Materials" se 1. 187 
Acrial Medical Services .. ee 285, 780 Production ak 797, 1255 
Aero Clubs os 3 ia .. 185 : Airports and Landing Grounds .. 186, 187 
Aerodromes ie 186-189 |; see Engineering” Si a Siaceee 
Aeronautical Research Laboratories -. 12§8 , Alcoholic Beverages, Consumption ‘261, 1297, 1299 
Aeroplane Production .. es .. 1255 Ale, Stout and Becr Production .. ++ 1143 
‘Afforestation .. : No FO64. Alice pie! aaa Augusta ee a 332 
After-Auction Purchases ‘of Land . 108 | ‘Alenation of Chowan Lands . 128 lle 
Age and Invalid Pensions - 307, 78r, 1354 | All-Items Price Index-numbers “(see “or a2 
Age Distribution of Population .. 543, 1370 , Series). 
Population of Military ee .. 1244 | Allowances, Maternity .. 297, 312, 781, 1354 
School 2% .. 210 Parliamentary -. 18, 68, 102, ue 1342 
Ages at Death .. 598, 61 2-616, 62 6, 629, 638, 642 ieee Land Settlement .. oe 
of Leas Persons ae me 590, - 642 | Aluminium Production Commission 1) 3260 
wid a7 8 59%, 5 Alunite uction a i = 2 
Pensioners ei es Ambulance Services, Air. ie 
Persons who committed Suicide |! 638 | Ammonium Sulphate, Imports and Exports Oly 
died from Cancer _+ 629 | Ammunition, Production 7 1255 
Tuberculosis 626 Anatomy, Australian Institute of | 284, 1277 


* Page numbers of chief references are italicized. For list of special articles and oth F i 
preceding Aasice of the Official Year Book, see page 1413. y > pot erg et 
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Animals (Living), Net AeavOnts Sa9, 900 
Quarantine : sae SOB 
Annexation of Australia a 3 
Annuities, Life Assurance 736-745 
Antarctic Territory 7, 325 
Antimony, Production ‘ §50-852 
Appeal Tribunals, War Pensions .. a. 1263 
Appendicitis .. 619-625 
Apples and Pears, Exports IOOI, 1002 
Marketing . 1002 

Production 998-1003 


Appraisements, Wool 


+. 924 
Apprenticeship 1104, 1246 


School, Army . 1246 
Apricots, Production ius 998, 999 
Arbitration Acts, Operations under 399, 410 

Court, Commonwealth 255, 271, 378, 392, 

. 410, 778 

Tribunal, Conciliation and . 1357 
Arbitrator, Public Service 778 
Archives, War Committee rs 242 
Area, ‘Alienated and Crown Lands 128, 1345 

Australia .. ib eee 

Compared with ‘Other Countries 27 

British Commonwealth 28 


Crops (see Crops). 


Crown Lands Leased or Licensed 110, 113, 128 - 








Customs .. 468 
Forests s 1055. 1062 
Irrigated 1204, 1216, 1223, 1228, 1232, 1234, 

1238 
Local Government Bodies 646 
Rural Holdings . 1018 
Schools. ‘Pasr 2I4 
Sown Pastur 935 





States and Territories 6, 27, 29, 128-132, 325, 
341, 346, 354, 369 


Tropical and Femprrate Regions 27 

Army, Australian (see Australian Military 

Forces). 

Army Apprentices’ School ~- 1246 
Branch . . 1258 
Department, Expenditure ~. 796 
Schools on 1246, 1247 

Arrangement, Deeds of .. - 270 

Arrivais, Classes 560, 1370 
Excess over Departures » 531 
Oversea Migration 559, 1370 
Racial Origin 563 

Arsenic, Production 850-853 

Art Galleries 252 


State Expenditure 
Artesian Basins 


. 254 
7 206, 1207-1238 


Bores 1206, 1219-1238 

i Water , : 689, 1206, 1207-1238 
Diminution of Supply 1207, 1226 
Artificial Fertilizers 787, 1013, 1125 
Artificially-sown Grasses. . ae 935 


Asbestos, Production 


850, 851, 853 
Ashmore and Cartier Islands a 


7 

Asiatics in New Guinea .. 358 
Northern Territory .. o. 325 
Assemblies, Legislative .. Ax 68, 72-76 
Assets, Cheque-paying Banks 711-716 
Insurance Companies 745-748 
Postinaster-General’s Department + 193 
Registered Companies 731-734 
Savings Banks : 727, 728 
Assistance to Primary Producers 774, 787, 1011 
University Students -. 235 

Assisted Immigrants oie 559, 565 
University Students exe -. 235 
Associations. Industrial .. ef -- 448 
Assurance, Life. 735, 736 
Astronomical Society, British 253 
Asyluims, Benevolent, etc. 321 
Atmospheric Pressures .. os 55 
Capital Cities «5864 


* Page numbers of chief references are italicized. For list of special articles and other 
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PAGE 

Department, Common- 
wealth, Expenditure ++ 275,774, 778 
Auction Sales of Crown Lands ae .. 108 
Audio-visua] Education 


Attorncy-General’s 


aI 
Australasian Council of Trade Unions aa 
Australia-London Exchange Rates 721 
Australia-United Kingdom Trade Agreement 464 
Australian Agricultural Council 935. 1207 
Aluminium Production Commission ~~, 1260 
And New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science . 253 
Antarctic Territory .. 7. 325 
Apple and Pear Board es .. 1002 
Barley Board «+ 968 
Parca Nomenclature Committee . 1247 
Bibliography : os 1392 
Broadcasting Commission 208, 1284 
_ _ Control Board .. +. 1283 
Cadet Corps + 1245 
Capital Territory tia 335 
Adninistration 335 
Air and Road Services 339 
Area os 6, 29 
Creation of 6, 335 
Diseases Notifiable 290, 1352 
Dwellings , 551, 73 
Education 213, 339 
Electricity Supply .. Ir 
Finance 340, 786 
Land T 335 
nd Tenure 105, 1 2 
Live-stock 5s Be ise, 338 
Medical Inspection of School 
Children +. 296 
Meteorology 53, 55, 08 
Police .. 271-275 


Population 339, 516~520, 523-529, 


538, » 1368 
Production S978 430 


aes of Work a 336 
ilways 151, 152, 338, ; 

Registration of ; Birks? ae 

Deaths and Marriages .. 643 

Transfer of Parliament 70, 335 

To Commonwealth 6, 335 

Council for Educational Research 

Dairy Produce Board 

Forestry School 


210 
++ 1033 
1057, 1058 


Institute of ey e% 284, 1277 
Life Tables ae 600, GOL 
Loan Counci} 820 
Meat Board ++ 902 
Military Forces 796, 1243 
Expenditure 796 
Organization ay -. 1244 
Phases of Development « 1244 
Strength 1242, 1247 
Mining Council 894 
Museum Library 245 


National Antarctic Researcl: Bxpedition 777 

University pp 226, 776 
Note Issue 701, 702, 709, our, 760, 773, 137 
Parliamentary and National Library 


2 
Potato Committee , o8 
Rifle Clubs ae 2+ 1247 
Road Safety Council | .. 1287 
Shipbuilding Board . sd - 1289 
Shipping Board ei oe -- 147 
Standards Association o. o+ 1299 
‘Territories ae a 6, 825 
Tobacco Board . 1007 
Wheat Board 941, 942 
Women’s Army Corps «+ 1245 
Wool Board 926 
Realization Commission 923 
matter in 
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Aviation (see also Aircraft) 183, 1348 
Civil, Department of .. 183 
Expenditure 774, 779, 794 

Revenue .. 760, 773 
International Organization a. 183 
Meteorological Aids aie a. ¥86 

Mileage Flown .. we 188 

Naval . 1249 
baat lie “Facilities | .. 185 
New Guinea meteyitiee 188, 366 
Papua .. 189 
Radio Aids a .. 185 
Services . 183, 188, 1348 
Statistical Summary _ 187, 1348 
Awards, Industrial ai oe +. 399 


““B” Series Retail Price Index 378, 389, 453, 1356 
Baby Health Centres. - 297 
Backward and Defective Children, Education 214 
Bacon and Ham 1038, 1051, 1052, 1119, 1141, 


1296, 1298, 1378 | 


Consumption 1038, 1296, 1298 
Production 1038, 1119, 1141, 1378 
Trade 1039, 1051-1053 
Bakeries os Wee ter, 
Balance of Oversea Trade . 476, 481, 1362 
Payments, ‘Australian . - 477, 308, 1366 
on Capital ‘Account 510, 1366 
Current Account 508, 1366 
with Dollar Area 511, 513, 1367 
‘Various Countries 511, 512, 1366 

Ballarat Water Commission sais Sewerage 
Authority ..- 684 
Bananas 998, 999 
Bank Clearings . 719, 1372 

Commonwealth (see Banks). 

Deposit Rates . 719, 730 
Banking Legislation ss 462, 703, 709 
Royal Commission .. ee -. 704 
Statistics, Eresettaon es 704, 722 
Bankruptcies ba 269, 1351 
Banks. 703, 1371 
‘Agricultural, Tasmania, Loans to Settlers. 127 
Cheque-paying 703, 137% 
Advances oe 1-716, 717, 1372 
Assets. . 713-716 
Capital Resources «+ 706 
Clearing House Returns . «719 
Commonwealth. . : 703, 709, 1371 
Debits to Customers’ Accounts 720 
Deposits oe 1-716, 1371 
Interest Rates .. +. 719 
Liabilities 7II-716 
Nationalization. . 704 
Rates of Exchange aun J20 
Savings é 722, 1372 
Assets. 727, 728 
Commonwealth. . oh 709, 722 
Deposits .. 723-780, 1372 
Extension of Facilities .. -- 722 
Interest Rates .. ia +. 730 
School 217, 724 
State .. 722, 727 
Bark, Mills +. I145 
Tanning... oe 1066, 1070 
Trade . . +. 1070 
Used in ‘Tanneries 5 - 1134 
Barley Bie 3 ae +. 967 
Area a - 936, 937, 967 
Board, Australian .. Ses -. 968 
Bushel Equivalents .. ee -- 938 
Consumption 1297, 1299 
Imports and Exports, +. 970 
Marketing . 968 
Prices ee 5 aos ~. 969 
Production oe «+ 938, 939, 967 
Used in Distilleries . oT +. 1144 
Value of Crop is mes 969 
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Barometric Pressures 55 
In Capital Cities sae - 58-64 
Barytes, Production su 850, 85: 
Basic Materials and Foodstuffs, Prices 394, 1357 
Wage a - 410, 416, 1359 
Capital Cities 416, 417 
Inquiries 411-415 

Lag in Adjustments +. 413 

Royal Commission 384, 424 

States 418, 1359 
Variations #18, 1359 

Basins, Water-bearing .. . 1206 
Battles Nomenclature Committee . . 1247 
Bauxite +. 1260 
Beam Wireless . 200, 209 


Beans and Peas 936-939, 979, 1004 


Béche-de-mer .. 352, 363, 1075, 1079 
Beds in Hospitals «+ 301, 302, 303 
Bee-farming .. 1047, 1301, 1382 
Beef, Consumption 912, 1296, 1298 
Exports... .. 899, goo, 913 
Imports into United Kingdom +. 913 
Production 912, 1377 
Beer, Consumption 260, ‘261, 1297, 1299 
Excise - «762 
Production 1119, 1143 
Quantity on a wnich Excise Duty was paid 507 
Bees-wax 1048-1051 
Beet, Sugar ce 937-939, 989 
Belgium, Trade Agreement +. 459 
Benefactions, Universities 222 


| 298, 781, 1354 
298, 781, 1354 


Benefits, Hospital 
Mental Institution 


Pharmaceutical Ge S. 299, 781, 1354 
Benevolent Asylums ase “ +. 32z 
Bentonitic Clay 850, 851 


Betting, State Lotteries and a 753 
Beverages, Alcoholic Consumption ‘261, 1297, 1299 


And Foodstuffs, Consumption + 1295 
Bibliography of Works on Australia . 1322 
Birdum—Darwin Railway ‘ 332 
Birthplaces : 545 

Deceased Persons G16, 643 

Married Persons .. 580 

Parents » 591 
Birth-rates 583, 1370 
Births. . 581, 1370 

Ages of Parents : 590, 595 

Duration of Marlepe: of Mothers - 59I 

Ex-nuptial. . +» 582, 589, 595 

Issue of Mothers a 591 

Legitimations 590 

Masculinity 589 

Maternity ‘Allowances 297, 312, 781, 1354. 

Multiple 5 582, oe 

Occupation of Fathers 

Premature, Deaths .. 612, 619, 621, 623, B33 

Still-births a «+ 596 
Bismuth, Production 850-852 
Blankets, Production 1119, 1132 


Boarded-out Children 
Boats engaged in Fisheries 


323 
‘r072, 1078, 1079 
Bonds, National Savings : 


822 


Bone-dust Exports ae ++ lO 
Bones, Net Exports ws ae 899, 900 
Books dealing with Australia aie ++ 1321 
Boot Factories . . ane « 1136 


Border Streams Agreement a .. 1210 
Bores, Artesian. . 1 206, 1219-1238 
Borrowings under Financial Agreement— 


Commonwealth and States .. ++ 820 
Semi-Governmental Bodies +. 822 
Bounties ca 786, 1011 
Cotton . 787, 1010 
Flax and Linseed 1009, tors 
Gold a 857 
Tron and Steel ss as -. 873 
Wheat ay oe ae 794, 1012 
Wine 787, 992 


Wire and Wire Netting 794 


preceding issues of the Official Year Book, see page 1413. 
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Bowen Harbour Board .. ie .. 693 
Bradfield Scheme . 1230 
Bran, Production Ae : 1119, 1137 
Brazil, Trade Agreement. . Se -» 459 
Breweries se ~- FL42 
Consumption of Sugar . 988, 1143, 1144 
Brides and Bridegrooms, Ages, etc. 577-579 
Bridges os we 645, 658 
Briquettes Wie a .. 879 
Brisbane, Serge aa aaa Data 53, 61 
Population. . . Bs 524, 525 
Public Library c ae 245 
Waterworks and Sewerage a -. 682 
British Astronomical Society a gar 2253 
Commonwealth, Area ‘2 wes (28 
Forces, Korea .. ay . 1242 
Medical Association. . axe a. 253 
Migrants a oie +s 565 
New Guinea (see Papua), 
Phosphate Commission : 369, 373 
Preference .. 4545 455, 457, 463 
Broadcast Licences = a0 207 
Listeners’ Licences .. . 207-209, 1349 
Broadcasting Commission we 208, 1284 
Control Board Be +. 1283 
Expenditure ce ~. 785 
Parliamentary Proceedings 6 72, 1286 
Wireless .. ae Sis 208, 1349 
Broadcasts, Rural om .. 1285 
Schools ate af 214, 1285 
Broken Hill Silver Mines. ar ~- 858 
Extraction of Zine... .. 858 
Bronchitis a +. 6142, 618-625 
Broncho- pneumonia ». 642, 618-625 
Bronze Coinage. . . 497-699, 1371 
Broom Millet 1010, 1235 


Brown Coal 850, 851, 853, 877, 879, 882, 884, 1376 


Building and Tnvestment ole 731 
oe 1291, 1382 


New 

Stone, ete., “Quarried | «te -. 853 
Buildings, Factory Ji14, 1378 

Bulk Handling of Wheat - 954 
Bullion, Imports and Exports 495, 497, 506, 1362 
Bunbury Harbour Board -. 694 
Bundaberg Harbour Board anes «+ 693 
Bunker Coal % 497, 883 
Burdekin River Hyaro- electric Project . 1185 
Trrigation Scheme . 1228 
Bureau, Commonwealth Forestry .. . 1057 
Forestry and Timber - 1058 
Bureau of Census and Statistics 777, 1315 
Mineral Resources. .. ». 894 
Sugar Experiment Stations -» 988 
Burns, Deaths .. on o. -. 639 
Buses a 173, 1347 
Bush Nursing Associations ‘5 eat  “2OF: 


Business Undertakings (Government)— 
Commonwealth, Expenditure 774, 785, 


1373 
Revenue 760, 772, 1373 

Local Government .. -. 652 

State, Revenue < 800, 807 

Butter 10: 25-1036, 1378 
Average Price i in London 1053 
Consumption 4032, 1296, 1298 
Contracts .. 1033 
Disposal of 1032 
Factories .. ve 1035, 1030, 114i 
Graded for Export .. . 1036 
Marketing .. fe 1032, 1033 
Prices sts ee 1033 
Production. . 1027, 1029, 1119, 1141, 1378 
Stabilization Scheme , «. 1025 
Subsidy .. 1025 
Trade oe 485, 489, 1034, 1051, 1052 
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PAGE 
Cc 


“©” Series Retail Price Index 375, 379, 453, 1356 
And Wage ¥ariations 92, 412-420 
Capital Cities » 387, 388, 1356 
Comparison, Nominal and Real W: ages 410, 


4 
Construction of 3775 333 
During periods— 
1914-1920 382, 388 
1914-1951 879, 389, 453 
Mass Units used a 377, 384 
Regimen .. -- 377, 383, 392 
Relative Expenditure of tem and 
Groups .. ~. 385 
Thirty Towns = aca ~» 389 
War-time effect on .. <2 .. 381 
Cabinet aS ie 6€, 1342 
Ministers, Commonwealth 79, 1342 
State -. 89, 1343, 1344 
Cabinet-making Factories . - 1146 
Cable Communication 200, 332, 344 
Cadet Corps, Australian .. «. 1245 
Cadmium ray 850, 851, 875 
Calfskins, Exports J $e «s 931 
Calling-rates, Telephone . te. -. 202 
Camels a3 328, $99 


Canadian Preference - - $54, 455, 957 
Canberra (see also Australian Capital Territory). 


Climatological Data. . .. 58 
Population. . = a. 525 
Rail, Air and Road Services ._ .. 338 
Schools 


4 .. 339 
University College .. 219-225, 227, 1350 
Canberra—Queanhbeyan Railway .. 338, 773, 786 
Cancer, Deaths .. .. 618-625, 628-632, 641 
Organizations for the control of .. 286 
Candle and Svap Factories fn oe L124 

Cane Sugar (see Sugar Cane). 

Canned Fish 1076, 1081, 1082, 1296, 1298 
Fruits, Marketing .. «+ 1003 
Vegetables .. 1004, 1120, ‘1139, 1297, 1299 

Capital Account, Postmaster-General" s De- 

partment os oie «+ 193 


Cities, Basic Wage .. 416, 417 
Cost, Omnibuses . os 174, 175 
Railways i's te a. 153 
Tramways ive Be 167-173 

Export Control a aa os 461 
Insurance Companies 2% -. 746 
Punishment és bes oe 264 
Resources, Banks... + 706 
Works and Services .. 794, 788, 794, $95 
Captain Cook Graving Dock -. 690 


Cargo, Shipping .. 136, 145, 1346 
Cases Tried at Magistrates’ Courts 256, 265, 1351 


Casualties. Shipping oe +. 149 
Catchment Areas . 4 1205, I210 
Cattle 898-900, 909, 1376 
Classification as -. gto 
Dairy, in Austrajia .. ia + 1023 
Registered Dairies .. + 29L 


Hides, Imports and Exports .. 
Imports and Exports 899, 900, 971 
Number in each State 910, 1376 

Territories 328, 339, 342, 350, 910 


899, 900, 931 


Various Countries. . +e QI 

Slaughtered is ++ QOI2 
Cement (Portland), Factories .. 1123 
Censorship, Films ae; 779, 1280 


Census, Aboriginal : . 325 


Census and Statistics, Bureau of | 777; 1315 
of 1947—Results wa 516, 522, 525, 573 
Retail Establishments .. ++ 1309 
Censuses of Population 515, 538, 646 
Centenarians, Deaths... -. 616 


Central Banking eae Commonwealth 


Bank 709, 711 
Central Electric Stations. 1094, 1147 1197--f200 
Labour Organizations ay -. 450 

Wool Committee. . ve -. 924 


For list of special articles and other matter in 
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Cereals Consumption 1297, 1299 
Grown on Irrigated Areas 1204, 1216 
Weights and Measures 938 
Certificates of Naturalization «. 572 
Charities ‘ 300, 1354 
State Expenditure on 302, 305, 810, 811, 1354 
Checse, Consumption 1032, 1296, 1298 
Contracts ae .. 1033 
Factories .. be 1030, 114] 
Graded for Export .. .. 1036 
Marketing .. we 1032, 1033 
Prices 3 sie Se ~. 1034 
Production 1027, 1030, 1119, 1141, 1378 
Subsidy 1025 
Trade : 485, 489, "1034, 1051-1053 
Chemical Factories » 1123 


Cheque-paying Banks (see Banks). | 

Cherries : nid -- 998 
Ghild-birth, Deaths .. 621-625, 635 
Child Endowment 314, 425, 781, 1354 


Guidance Clinics, New South Wales 292 
Health Centres, Expenditure . . 780 
Labour in Factories. . ae + T1103 
Pre-school ae .. 285 
Children, Deaths under one year .. 296, 604 
Dependent. . 78 545 


Education . . 

Scheme, Soldiers’ . 127% 
Employed in Factories . 1103 
Medical and Dental Inspection of School 2I4, 


292 

Neglected and ree: 297, 822, 323 
Children’s Courts 7 -. 261 
Libraries -. 249 
Chinese in Australia 325, 546 
Chrome, Production .. 852 
Chronological Tabie XXX 
Cigarettes and Cigars, Excise Revenue 762 
Factories 4 -. 1145 
Production 1119, J145 


Quantity on which Excise Duty was paid 507 
Cities, Population 524, 525, 526 
Citizen Military Iorces 1243, 1247 
Citrus Fruits .. 998, "rooo, 1297, 1299 
Civil Aircraft (see Aircraft). 

Aviation Department (see Aviation). 


Organization, International - 183 
Courts : 265, 1351 
Claims. General Insurance 749, 750 
Life Assurance 742-745 
Clarence River County Council - 161 
Clear Days at Capital Cities » 58-64 
Clearing Houses, Bankers’ +. 719 
Climate 30, 57, 1202, 1341 
Influences affecting Australian <8? 
Territories 327: 341, 349, 370 
Climatological Stations, Tabulated Data .. 41 
Tables for Capital Cities 57 
Clinics, Baby... 297 
Child Guidance ++ 292 
School Dental 292-296 
Closer Settlement 105, J17 
Acts 105 
Advances + 123 
Cloth. Production 1119, 1132 
Clothing Factories 1102, 1133-1136 
Price Index- numbers. 380, » 387, 388, 1354 
Rationing + 1295 
Clouds at the Capital Citics - 58-64 
Coaching Receipts, Railways : » 155 
Coal... 850-852, 877, 1148, 1376 
Australian Reserves. ae S81, 1150 
Board win? RBZ. 
Bunker... 497, 883 
By-products ‘ .. 888 
Carried on Railways, 161 
Consumption s 883 
Distribution and Production in each 
State ah as .- 877 
Employment in Mining - 886 
Excise Act. . ae ‘ «- 466 


“210, 1285, 1350 | 
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Coal—continued. 
Exports... 489, 493, 882, 884 
‘To Eastern Countries. - - 489 
Mining Accidents and Deaths 886, 893 
Leases and Licences 113, 330 
Oil as ae .. 889 
Prices : 885 
Strike Emergency Grant 79° 
Used by Railways ne oe 104 
in making Gas ; . 1748 
Coastal Gonieuration of Australia 29 
Steamship Services F 145 
Wireless Stations 209 
Coastline of Australia 29 
Cobalt, Production 853, 875 
Cocoa, New Guinea 361, 365 
Coco-nuts : 327, 350, 361 
Coffee 361, IOIT 
Consumption 1297, 1299 
Coinage . 697, 760, 1371 
Coke, “Production "338, 1119, 1148 
Cold, Excessive, Deaths .. ‘ns «- 639 

Colleges— 

Agricultural a 106, 1016 
Military and Naval .. 1246, 1249 
Training oe +. 215 
University, Canberra 219-225, 227, 1350 
New England 219-225, 228, 1350 
Colonization of Australia an 45 
Comfort Zones . ++ 30 
Command Organization, ‘Army .. 1244 
Commerce (see also Trade) 454, 1362 
Department, Expenditure .. 774, 780 
Powers of Commonwealth in regard to a U5, 
“1, 454 
Revenue . - 760 
Commercial Broadcasting Stations 209, 1349 
Forests - 1060 


» 477, 179, 1347 


Vehicles, Registration 
- 467, 777, 1313 


Commissioners, High 


Trade... 467, 1313 

Commodities, Export Control +. 462 

‘ Commonwealth Accounts 759 
Acoustic Laboratories . 283 

Age Pensions : 307, 781, ia 

Aid Roads 790, 791 

Air Transport Council .. 183 

Aircraft Corporation - 1256 


And State Finance ..758, 800, 818, 822, 1373 
And State Price Control Administration 398 


And State Public Debt 822 
And States, Financial Agreement 820 
Area compared with other Countries 27 

of Component Parts ‘ 6, 29 


Bank 704, 709, 1371 


Departments and Management .. 702, 
709, 725 

Exchange Control -. 462 
Legislation . 708, 709 
Liabilities and Assets So GERI 
Management 799 
Net Profits ; se FEL 
Note Issue . 702,709, 711 
Rural Credits Department 710, 711 
Banking Legislation .. 462, 703, 709 
Bankruptey | Act 270 
Basic Wage 411, 1359 


Child Endowment 314, 425, 781, 1354 
Conciliation and Arbitration Tribunal .. 1357 
Consolidated Revenue Fund 20, 759, 795-798, 


818, 1373 

Constitution 8, 758, 788, 1207 
Alteration of .. ae ..25, 70 
Council for National Fitness .. 285, 780 


Court of Conciliation and Arbitration.. 255. 

271, 378, 392, 410, 778, 1358 

Courts oy 18, 255, 270, 410, 778, 1358 

Currency and Coinage - 697, 760, 1371 

Debt (see Public Debt). 
Departments 
Cost .. 

Disposals Commission 


100, 774, 775 


7742 775, 1373 
“598, 1259, 1289 


* Page numbers of chief iiaecices are italicized. For list of special articles and other matter in 
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Commonwealth—continued. 
Division of Industrial Developmen » 1085 
Elections .. F % 70, 102 
Employees, Number 103, 1344 
Employment Service an +s 434 
Establishment of — . 6 
Expenditure (see also under Departments) 
759, 773, 818 
Air 8 ot. ae -. 797 
Army -. 796 
Attorney- -Creneral’ 8 Department 
275) 774; 778 
Broadcasting - . Soe -» 785 
Capital Works .. - 788 


Defence and War 774, 794 796, 798, 1373 


Governor-General ‘and Establish-” 
ment ++ 102, 774, 775 
International Relief es a fa 
Legislation an A 
Loan .. 7945 838 
Maternity Allowances : 318, 781, 1354 
Munitions . . Ze 797. 
Navy .. oi +» 796 
Parliament 101, 7743 773) 1344 


Payments to or for the States 298. 774, 
788, 800-803, $078 809, 894, 1012 
Pensions - 312, 781, 1354 
Per Head of Population . - 774 

Postmaster-General’s Department 
192, 774, 785, 1349 


Repatriation 794; 798, 1271, 1381 
Total -» 759; 774, 818 
War Services 19745 794, 796, 798, 1373 
Finance... .. 758, 818, 1373 
Financial Agreement 788, 820 
Fisheries Authority .- 1077 
Forestry Activities .. 3 778, 1057 
Government “7, 66, 78, 1342 
Grants = a 658, 788, 790 
Grants Commission . - - 798 
to States 774, 788, 800, 807. 809, Sor, 


IOI2, 1373 
Health Department .. 281, 774, 789 
Laboratories... ba 
High Court a = 255; 270, 778 
Insurance Office es 736 
Invalid Pensions .. 807, 781, 1354 
Legislation Affecting Oversea Trade 454, 461, 


466 
Course of cm of -. gt 
Loan Council ay - 820 
Funds... s 794, 795- 798. 1374 
Maternity ‘Allowances 297, 312, oe 
Ministers .. 66, 79-88, 776 
Navigation and Shipping Legislation +) 149 
Note Issue. 697, 701, 709, 711, 760, 1371 
Observatory a ae 778, 1278 
Office of Education .. 3 ++ 233 
Oversea Representatives ~. I311 
Parliament 9. 69, 78-88, 1341 
Parliamentary and National Library +. 245 


Payments to or for States (see Common- 
wealth Expenditure). 


Powers of . 15, 454, 369 
Properties transferred from States ~. 821 
Public Debt .. §22, $34, 1374 
Taken over from States .. 820 

Service Arbitrator ts -. 778 
Child Endowment .. -+ 426 
Superannuation Fund 756 
Publications - 1317 
Exchange Agency . 242 


Railways 149, 158, 331, 338, 773, 774: 786, 1346 
Reconstruction Training Scheme 220, 221, 
238s 240, 798, 1270, 1350 


Referenda .. 71, 398, 1342 
Revenue .. ba oe 759, 818 
Bankruptcy ae ha +» 760 
Commerce 760 
Customs and Excise 496, 761, 762, bro 
Defence 760 
Patents 275, 760 


* Page numbers of chief references are italicized. 
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Commonwealth—continued. 
Revenue—continued. 
Per Head of Population .. . 760 
Postal. . . 191, 772, 1349 
Railways 153; “154, 158, 161, 773, 1346 
Sources . 760, 1373 
Surplus a » 759 
Taxation 761, 819, 840, 1373 
Total -- 759, 760, 818 
‘Trade Marks and aia . 760 
Savings Bank 722, 725, 730 
Scientific and Industrial” heseanih 


Organization 243, 784, 1007, 1077, 1085, 

1205, 1274 
Serum Laboratories : 282, 794 
Shipping Line ee res -. 148 
Short-term Debt 


7 .. 832 
Sinking Fund, National Debt 791, 821, 838 


Statistical Summary LxxViil 
Taxation 761, 819, 840 11373 
Technical Training Scheme : 

Trade Commissioners 467, 1313 


Trust Funds 792 
Unemployment and Sickness Benefits 


317, 434, 781, 1355 


War and Service Pensions 1262, 1267, 1381 


War-time Technical Training Scheme .. 240 
Widows’ Pensions .. 316, 781, 1354 
X-ray and Radium Laboratory 286 
Communication and Transport .. 134 
Communists, Powers to Deal with, Referen- 
dum ” Ses as ae 72 
Companies m fe ed -. 730 
Building Societies .. oa oe 731 
Co-operative fs a -- 733 
insurance .. ok Ne 735 
Tax (War-time) . 761, 847 
‘Trustees, Executors and Agency ae. F3E 
Company, Income Taxes S846, 1375 
Legislation, Commonwealth Powers vam 15 


Concentrated Milk (see Milk). 

Concentrates, Metallic contents of 861, 865 
Concessional Deductions, Income Tax $41, 1375 
Concijiation and Arbitration Tribunal, Com- 


monwealth .. . 1357 
Condensed Milk (see Milk). 
Conditional Purchases of Frechold 106, 110, 128 
_ Confectionery Factories ote 988, 1188 
Conference, International, on Trade and 
Employment 459 
Conference of British Commonwealth Statis- 
ticians “a 2 . 1320 
Conferences, Statistical .. .. 1325 
Confinements .. ae Fe 582, 591 
Conflagration, Deaths .. fe -. 639 
Congenital Debility and Malformations. 
Deaths 612, 618- 625, 635 
Conjugal Condition of Pensioncrs . 3IL 
Persons at Marriage. 577 
Population oe) 544 
Conservation, Water . . 1202 


Consolidated Revenue Fund, Commonwealth 20, 


759, 795-798, 818, 1373 
Expenditure from. 


on Railway 
Construction .. 154 
States .. 800 
Constitation, Commonwealth 8, 758, 788, 1207 
Alteration of .. 25, 7% 
Constitutions, States... .. 8, 23, 72-76 
Consular Representatives : . 1312 


Consumers’ Co-operative Societies 733, 734 
Consumption (see also Tuberculosis)— 
Alcoholic Beverages. . 261, 1297, 1299 
Butter and Cheese 1032, 1296, 1298 


Electricity on .+ 1199 
Fish : 1076, 1296, 1298 
Foodstuffs and Beverages 4 «+ 1295 
Meats «» 902, 912, 918, 1038, 1296, 1298 
Oil and Coal, Railways’ +. 169 
Onions ees - 983 
Potatoes “'981, 1297; 1294 


For list of special articles and other matter in 


preceding issues of the Official Year Book, see page 1413. 
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Sugar 988, 1143, APA: 1297, 1298 
Wheat a +s 952 
Wool Locally Processed -- 926 
Contagious Diseases 2 288, 1352 
Conversion Loans, Australia $33, 1374 
London .. 835 

Convictions at Magistrates’ Courts | 257, 258, 1351 
Superior Courts 262, 1351 

for Serious Crime 257, 1351 
Convulsions -. 612 
Co-operative Societies +. 733 
Copper 850-852, 865, 1376 
Content of ‘Ores, etc., ‘Produced 865, 1376 
Local Extraction of 866, 1376 
Mining, Employment 868, 892 
Prices .. 867 
Production, Sales and Stocks of $66, 1376 
Territories se «» 328, 351, 363 
World Even i 867 
Copra : 350, 352, 361, 365 
Copyright : 2. 1273 
Cornflour, Imports and Exports 966 
Correspondence Teaching +. 213 
Cotton 484, 492, 936-939. . ‘Jo10, 1204, 1228 
Bounty oo : 787, 1010 
Mills . 1131 
Country Fire Authority, Victoria | 605 


Of Embarkation and Disembarkation, 


Oversea Migration +. §62 
Of Origin, Imports .. 478, 1363 
Roads Board, Victoria -. 661 
Towns, Waterworks and Sewerage 677, 681, 
684, 686, 688 
Court Series Index of Retail Prices 378, 393, 
413-418 

Courts— 
Bankruptcy 270, 1351 
Children’s .. «. 262 
Civil a 265, 135% 
Conciliation and Arbitration 255, 271, 378, 


392, 410, 778 
19, 235, 270, 778 
18, 255, 270, 778 

+ 1311 


Federal. 
High, of Australia 
International Justice 


Lower 3 . 255, 265, 1351 
Magistrates’ . 255, 265, 1351 
Superior 258, 262, 265, 1351 
Crayfish : ‘ 1075, 1078 
Crédit Foncier Advances 125, 126 
Cremations .. 209 
Crime, Serious . . se 257, 1351 
Crops, Acreage . 934-987, 1377 
Area Fertilized, etc. + IOL5 
Minor : Ss «. 1005 
On Irrigated Areas .. "1204, 1216-1238 
Production and Value 938, 939 
Crown Lands— 
Acts 105 
‘Administration and Classification 105 
Alienation and Occupation 128, 1345 
Areas Leased or Licensed I10, 113, 128 
Settlement and Tenure of 105, 128 
Crustaceans 22 -. 107 
Currants 938, 939, 995, 996 
Currency and Coinage 697, 1371 
Export Controls 461 
Customs Area .. -. 468 
Department, Expenditure 774, 779 


Duties 21, 454, 466, 496, 761, 762 
Import Licensing Regulations 460 


Legislation -. 454, 461, 466 
Revenue 496: 761, 762, 819 
Tariff 3 454, 466 

Exchange Adjustment 454, 456 


Imports in Divisions of . ++ 495 
Industries Preservation . . 454, 462 
Papua and New Guinea 35/1, 363, 454-456 


Cutch, Imports + I07I 
Cyclones 56 
Czechoslov: akia, Trade Agreement 459 
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PAGE 
D. 

“DD” Series Retail Price Index - 412 
Dairies, Supervision . 291, 1023 
Dairy Cattle 291, 1023 
Herds . : . 1025 
Premises Registered ie: SOM: 
Produce Board « 1033 
Marketing - 1032 


Production 1023, 1027, 3301, 1303, 1304, 1352 
Stabilization Scheme .. 1025 
Dairying Industry Subsidies 787, | 1012, 1013, 1025 


Damourite 850, 851 
Dams 2 1155, 1168, ‘1208, 1215, 1237 
Darwin-Birdum Railway - 332 
Dawson Valley Irrigation Scheme... 1229 
Dead Letter Offices .. 196 
Death-rates 296, 596-611, 624-640, 1370 
Cancer . . , 631 
Causes of Death 624, 625, 640 
Crude . 697, 599, 1370 
External Violence -. 640 
Heart Diseases 632 
Infant. 296, 664, 633, 641 
‘Puerperal .. -. 634 
Standardized 598 
Suicide 637 
True - 599 
Tuberculosis 627, 632 
Various Countries 600, 628, 638 
Deaths ia 596, 1370 
Accidents .. 164, 167, 180, 187, 612~625, 


639, 641, 1348 
Ages at Death 598, 612-616, 626, 629, 638, 642 


Birthplaces of rats Persons 616, 643 
Causes : 6x2, 618, 640 
Centenarians .. 616 
Friendly Societies ..) 75E 
Hospitals 301, 302, 304, 305 
Infant =f 296, 604, 033» 641 
Length of Residence in Australia 6 
Deceased Persons 616, 626 


Occupation of Deceased Males. 617, 626, 630, 


638, 643 

Principal] Causes .. 626 
Debility, Congenital Deaths 6x2, 618-625, 635 
Debt. Local Government 655, 833 


Public, Commouwealth 822, 834, 1374 
Commonwealth and State $22, 834, 1374 
Semi-Governmental Authorities 655, 833 
Short-term 5 832 
States. . 23, “788, 791, 820, 822, 1374 

Deceased Persons’ Estates 753 
Decentralization of Manufacturing Industries 1084 


Deeds of Arrangement 270 
Defence - 1240 
Department, -. 1240 
Expenditure 796, 1241 

Forces : oe 427, 428 
Funds Allocated - L240 
Policy oe « I24L 
Production, Department of + 1254 
Expenditure - 1256 

Functions + 1254 

Programme «. 1241 
Research and Development 1242, 1258 
Laboratories -. 1258 
War (1939-45) and Repatriation Services 774, 
794, 796, 798 

Degrees Conferred, University 225 
Dehydrated Vegetables .. + 1005 
Dental Clinics, School .. z 292-296 
Tnspection of School Children 214, 292-296 
Standards, Bureau of 2 «. 283 
Departmental Reports - 1319 
Departments, Commonw' ealth .. 100 
Cost Rass 775, 1373 
Departures, Classes of Emigrants . 560, 1370 
Oversea Migration 559, 1370 
Racial Origin 563 
Dependent Children 545 


* Page numbers of chief references are italicized. For list of special articles and: tier matter in 
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Deposit Rates, Banks .. i 719, 730 
Savings Banks .. -. 730 


. 711-716, 1371 
711-713 
735-736 


Deposits, Cheque-paying Banks 
Commonwealth Bank 
Insurance Companies 


Savings Banks .. 726, 728, 1372 
Special ie . 711-716, 1371 
Depreciation, Factories .. . Ili7 
Depth of Water at main Ports 149 
Desert Artesian Basin - 1206 
Designs . + 1273 
Destitute Asy lums 321 
Determinations, Industrial 417 
Developmental Roads, New South Wales and 
Victoria 658, 661 
Diabetes 618-625 
Diamond Drills. . 895 
Diamonds 7 852, 890 
Diarrhoea, Infant 612, 618-625, 632 
Diary of Principal Economic Events + 1329 
Diatomite : 850, 851 
Diphtheria 278, 290, 612, 618-625, 1352 
Diplomatic Representatives . 312 
Directorate of Contracts . 1259 


- 105, 118, 798, 


Discharged Soldiers Settlement 
813-816, 1345 


Discovery of Australia .. oa an I 
Gold : 854 

Diseases, Classification -- 617 
Contagious and aniston 288, 1352 
Notifiable .. 289, 1352 
Tropical aa «+ 284 
Venereal 291, 612, 618-625 


Disposals Commission 798, 1259, 1289 
Dispute, Industrial is 439, 1362 
Dissolution, Commonwealth Parliament 17, 70, 78 


Distances by Sea 148 
Distilleries o. 1Y44 
Dividend Taxes -. 807 
Divorces 266, 1351 
Docking Facilities, Sydney 690 
Dollar Loan ++ 794 
Donkeys 328, 899 
Drainage ~. 674 
Drama and Ballet, Country ++ 232 
Broadcasting - 1285 
Dressmaking Establishments + 1135 
Dried Fruits... 995» IOOI, 1297, 1299 
Marketing ++ 996 

Vine Fruits nae 


Driest Regions . 


Drought Relief - 780, 794) 10i2 


Drowning, Deaths a 4 ~» 639 
Drugs, Inspection and Sale ; + 294 
Drunkenness 260, I He 


Dutiable Goods, Imports 
Duties, Customs 21, 454, 466, 496, 761, 433 
Estate, Commonwealth - 761, 764, 1373 


Excise 507, 762 
Gift 761, 765 
Primage .. 434, 456, 496, 762 
Probate and Succession * 802-803 
Stamp, States or 802-804 
War -_ en ee ~» 762 
Dwellings os 550, 573 646 
Class 551i 
Inmates... 554 
Material of Roof. 552 
Nature of Occupancy 555 
Number of Rooms 553 
Occupied .. 552 
Private, Facilities 558 
Tenanted 556 

Rent per week 556 
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E. 
Eastern Countries, Trade with .. 488 


Economic and Social Council, bea Nations — 





Events, Diary of «+ 1329 
Education . es “210, 12. 8s, 1350 
Adult 230 
Audio-visual st 214 
Census Records aie: 215 
Commonwealth Office of 233 
Expenditure . 215, 224, 225, 239, 254, 
8x0, 811, 1350 
New Australians 3 234 
Persons Receiving Instruction | art 
Soldiers’ Children ae .. 127 
Technical .. 5 238, 1350 
Territories | 211-217, 333, 339, 359, 
72, 1350 
Youth : ‘ ions 
Educational Facilities, Distribution 213 
Research, Council for .. 210 
Effective or Real Wages 408, 453 
Temperature oe oe ae oe 
Egg Board Returns : 
Consumption 1043, 1296, ices 
Export ay «. 467 
Marketing .. » 1044 
Prices - 1045 
Production Ms oy . 1041 
Pulp and Powder .. . 1042, 1043 
Trade a ote 1045, 1051-1053 
Eildon Reservoir 1221, 1225 
Eire, Assisted Passage Scheme -. 566 
Elections os 69-76, 1342 


Electoral Expenditure os 102, 103, 776, 1344 
nee Light ain aaa Supply Corporation Be 
. IL 


Electric Power . 1149, 1380 
Future Developments 1153 
Generating Capacity me 1152, 1380 
Generation an Distribution 1149) 1151, 1380 
Production 115: 2° 1380 
Resources ac . IT50 
Statistical Summary aia . 1197 
Thermal-Hydro Comparison .. +. 1153 

Electric Stations, Central 1094, 1147, ee 
Tramways , 1347 

Electrical Bf{achinery, Cabies and Apuatatas 1 ae 

1122, Il 

Electricity Authority of New South Wales 1162 
Commission of New South Males 1158, 1163 
Consumption . + I199 
Deaths Caused -. 639 
Generation II§i, 3163, II99, 1380 
Regional Boards «. 1183 
State Expenditure 813-816 

Revenue -- 808 
Supply, Value of Production . 1200, 1380 
Trust of Sout Australia - 1187 

Emeralds 2 . 891 

Employment 426, 1361 
Agriculture 1018, 1020 
Dairying . 1022 
Factories 430, Togo, 094, 1100, 1378 
Ferry Services 2 -. 176 
Fisheries 1078, 1079 
Forestry 1062, 1067 
Government 103, 1344 
Indexes’... 431 
Industrial Groups 43° 
International Conference 
Mining ae 857, 864, 868, 870, 886, $2 
New Buildings 4 1294, 5382 
Occupational Status, , Census, ‘1947 549 
Omnibuses. . ae 174, 175 
Postal -. 190 
Railways .. 153, 165 
Returned Soldiers +» 1270 
Rural x ark 427 
Service, Commonwealth -. 434 
Tota! Occupied Persons 426, 1361 

ways 167-173 
Wage and Salary Earners 429, 1361 


* Page numbers of chief Scteruncas are italicized. For list of special articles and other matter in 
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Enactments of the Parliament 68, 91 
Endeavour Trawling Ship - 1073 
Endowment Assurance Policies 736 


Child BIA, 425, 781, 1354 


Tas, Family, New South Wales 426 
Endowments. Institute of Anatomy . 1278 
Universities = 222 
Eyginecring, Airw ays S$ - 185 
Works oe 1126 
Engines. ‘Aircraft +. 1255 
In factories, horse- -powe T -. 1092 
Enrolment, Schools : ehIPaTS: 217, 239, 1350 
Universities . 220, 221, 1350 
Ensilage 1015 


Enteritis, Deaths 
Entertainments Tax 


612, 618-625. 632 
761, 767, 802, 1373 


Reimbursement 789, 792 
Taxable Admissions. . .. 768 
Epidemic Diseases, Deaths 618-625 
Epilepsy oe 618-625 
Erysipelas a .. 642 
Estate Duty .. 761, 764, 1373 
Estates of Deceased Persons : 753 
Eucalypts a . 1055 
Eucalyptus Oil 1065 
Evacuees, War-timne Arrivals 561 
Evaporation... es 49 
At the Capital Cities | » 58-64 
Evening Schools 214 
Exchange Adjustment 4545 456 
Control regulations 461 


On Oversea Interest ; Payments, State 


Railways 159 

Kates 720 
Exchanges, Telephone 202 
Excise 2. 466, 467, 507 
Revenue 761, 762, 819, 1373 
Executions F 264, 619, 621, 623 
Executive Council : 17, 67 
Councillors 67. 79 
Government 17; 66 
Executor’s Companies - 731 
Ex-nuptial Births 589, 595 
Birth-rates 589 
Death-rates ay -- 612 
Expenses, Working, Railways 153, 156, 165, 1346 
Tramways « 167-173, 1347 
Sxperimental Farms ‘ we -. 1016 
Exploration of Australia. 5 — 8 
Explosives fed ws 1255 
Export Control 461, 1045 
Licensing Sy stem -. 461 

Metals and Minerals .. 897 

Price Indexes a 500, 1365 
Recent Trends .. wg +. §03 

Exports. According to Industries . . -- 499 
Australian Produce . . 490, 493 


Calendar Years is --  §0 
Classification of 468, 482, 490, 499 


Comparison with other Countries 504 
Countries of Destination 480, 489, 499, 1362 
Dairy Products -. 1035 
Direction of 480, 1362 
Merchandise 476, ‘480, 483, 484, 489, 4935 

95, 506, 1362 
Method of Recording 468 


Pastoral Products 485, 489, 493. 499. 899. goo 
Principal Commodities 485. 489, $93, 1365 
Prohibition of Specified Items ~ 461 
Proportion of, to Various Countries 481 
Relative Importance of Industrial Groups 499 
Ships’ Stores 470, 496 
Specie and Bullion 495- 497, 506, 1362 
Territories .. + 331, 343, 353, 364, 373 
Timber 2 485. 489. 493, 1069-1071 
Value 469, 475, 476, 477, 489, 490, 494. 506, 
I 


2 


Wheat and Flour 485, 489, 493. 951. 952, 
953, 960 


Wool +85, 489. 493, 899, 900, 927 
External Affairs Department, Expenditure 774, 777 
Trade of Australia and other Countries 504 
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Factories oh 1084, 1089, 1301, 1378 
Butter and Cheese 1025, ROSE IO IE Lisl 
Children Kmployed .. 2. 1103 
Classification 1087, 1090 
Decentralization 1084 
Depreciation YIIZ 
Development 1088 


"430. 1090, 1094, 
1100, 1105, 1378 


Employment and W. ‘ALES 


Individual] Industries ~< LE22 
Land, Buildings, Plant, etc. 1114, 1378 
Legislation 1103, T1104 
Munitions ar 1255, 1257 
Power, Fuel and Materials “r092. 1109, 1378 
Sex Distribution 3% 1100 
Value of Output and Production 
D711, 1112, 1113 
Factory Products, Principal 1119, 1379 
Statistics, Definitions .. 1086 
Family Endowment Tax, New South Wales 426 
Size es is 315 
Farm Stocks of Hay Be 985 
Water Supplies aie 1219, 1224, 1234 
Farmers’ Debt Adjustment as 794, 1013 
Farming, Bee ace JO47, 1301, 1352 
Mixed a 1022 
Farms, Experimental 1016 
Poultry 1O4E 
Wheat ae Ss 948 
Farmyard. Dairy and Bee Produc is 1022, 1378 
Value of Production 1040, 1047, 1049, 1301, 
1303, 1382 
Fathers, Age... -. 591 
Occupation and Birthplace 591 
Fauna and Flora, Australia : 29 
Northern Territory 327 
Feathers, Undressed, Exports - 1051 
Features, Geographical, of Australia 29 


Federal (see Commonwealth). 
Federated Trade Unions ue oe $5 
Federation of Australia .. Ae a 6 


Feebleminded, Institutions for 303, 1353 
Felspar, Production : 850, 851 
Female Births and Deaths 582. 596 
Domestics . ++ 427 
Employment i in Factories “1095, 1098-1102 
Life Expectation i -. 600 
Population . .. 319, 543, 1368 
Total Employment. at . 429, 1361 
Wage and Salary Earners... 429, 1361 
Rates . . . 404-408, RAT RASA: 1359 

Ferries ca. LS 
Fertility and Reproduction ei 581, 1370 
Of Marriages : é 588 
Rates 586 
Fertilizers 782, 1013, 1125 
Chemical a 1125 
Subsidies 787, 1013 
Filipinos in Australia 2 a 325 
Film Roard a ar a 242 1281 
Division a oe 1282 
Films, Censorship 779, 1280 
Imports and Exports | 1280 


Finance, Commonwealth. 20. 758, 818, 1373 
Commonwealth and State 758, 799; 818, 822, 


137 
Local Government .. 650, 655: 676-693. 333 
Munitions ++ 797 
Private 697, 1371 
Public 8 758, 1373 
State . 799, BY8, 1374 


Territories 334, 340, 344. 353: 354, 369: 374, 


760, 774. 786 


Financial Agreement, Commonwealth and 
States 788, $20 
Assistance to Primary Producer: 774; 787; 
1011 
Soldier Settlers. . 122, 123 
Universities 237, a 


University Students 
Provisions of the Constitution 15. 20-23, 38, 
788 
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Fremantle Harbour Trust 694 
Population 325 

Friendly Societies 75t 

Frosts .. 48 

Frozen Meat (see Beef and | Mutton). 

Fruit... 994, IYS. 999 
Bushel Equivalents . 938 
Gardens. Area 936, 939: Yu? 
Growers’ Relief Payments 787, 1012 
Marketing .. «+ 1002 
Preserved |. 7 1002, 1120, 1139 
Principal Crops 32 246 - 999 
Production and Trade +. 939; 995-1003 
Varieties are F .. 99S 

Fuel Oil, Imports .. 492 

i Used in Factories 1109, 1110 

i Fulter’s Earth .. 850, 851 

Funcral Benefits . 7sr 

Furniture Factories . 1146 
G. 

Gaols .. 273, 1351 

Gardens, Fruit - 936, 937, 997 

Gas Works . eee E48 

Gauge, Railways 149, 252, 332 
Standardization 49, 332 
‘Tramways 23 166 

Geelong Harbour Trust . 692 
Population 525 
Waterworks and Sew erage -. 680 

Gems . 851, $52, 890 


General Agreement on ‘Variits and Trade 459, 405 


Assembly, United Nations .. -. 1310 
Banking: Division, Commonwealth Bank 710, 
7II 
Description of Australia Fes 27 
Government A G6, 1341 
insurance .. 749 
_ ‘Tarif 455 
Generating Capacity +. 1152 
Electric Power oy 1152, 1380 
New South Wales .. 1164, 1380 
Generation of Electricity 1199, 1380 
Geographical Features of Australia. 29 
Position of Australia : 27 
Geology of Australia % . 29 
Gift Duty ar ws ef 761, 765 
Gliding Clubs 185 
Glue-pieces and Sinews, Net Exports 899, goo 
Glycerine, Net Exports sie 899, goo 
Goats in Australia .. 899 
Territories 328, 350 
Gold Bounty .. .. 857 
Imports and Exports 364, 497 
ating. Employment 857, 892 
Industry Deseinpmenn .. 857 
Leases 113 
Minted 699 
Prices Bie FOL 
Production 850-852, 854, 1303, 1304, 1376 
Territories . +» 328, 351, 363 
Receipts and Issues. . ve +. 700 
Reserve against Note Issue ne ae 
Tax 235) 761, 767, 85 
World Production . § 36 


Goldfields Water Supply, Wi estern "Australia 688, 


12 
Goods Keceipts, Railways bed 1535, ia 
Tonnage Carried, Railways .. 153, 160, 161, 
, 165, 1340 
‘ Traffic, Railways F 160, 161 
. Government Assistance, Mining 813-816, S94 
Primary Producers 787. 
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Fire Brigades 646, 695 
Insurance .. 749 
Firearms, Deaths -. 639 
Fireclay, Production 850, 851 
¥irst Offenders .. 261 
Fish... fs -. 1072 
By-products fare +. 1076 
Consuinption 1076, 1296, 1298 
Marketing and Distribution a +. 1075 
Oversea Trade ays -. 1082 
Preserving 1076, 1081, 1142 
Processing oe .. 1076 
Fisheries ~- 1072 
Administration Z « 1073 
Authority. Commonwealth 1077 
Territories c 3? 8, 342, 349, 363 
Value of Production’ 2 1080, 1301 
Fishing Areas... .. 1072 
Boats and Equipment 1072, 1078 
Industry +. 1078 
Fitness, National 285, 780 
Flannel, Production os ~- 1132 
Flats, ‘Houses, etc., New ‘Building. . 1292, 1382 
Flax 793- 1008, 1235 
Canvas Bounty : 1. $66 
Fleeces, Shorn, Average W veights wie g2i 
Flood Control : 1214, 1239 
Flora, Australia os : 29 
Northern Territory .. -. 327 
Flour Consumption , 1297, 1799 
Exports 485, 489, 493: 951, 952, 993 
Milling : 4 . 954, 1136 
Production 1120, 1137 
muecks ++ 954 
763, 778 
Flying Aooldents , 187, 639, 1348 
Doctor Service 7 285 
Fodder, Green. 936-929, 985 
Fogs, Capital Cities 5 - §8-64 
Food and Drugs, Inspection and Sale -.  2g1 
Groceries, Price Index—-numbers 380, 381. 
387, 388, 390, 453: 1356 
Food Rationing 1295 
Food-stuffs and Bev erages, :, Consumption 1295 
Forces, Military « 1243 
Police -. 270 
Foreign Representatives. . +. 3313 
Forests, Forestry ne . 1054 
‘Australian Capital Territory ore aus 337 
Bureau «+ 1057 
Classification -. 1056 
Commercial -+ 1060 
Commonwealth Activities -. 1057 
Congresses . . : -+ L060 
Education +» 1058 
Employn ent. 1062, 1067 
Extent of . -. 1055 
Influence on Climate and Rainfall 57 
Papua and New Guinea 350, 362 
Production 337, 350, 362, ‘1062, 1066, 1301 
Products Research .. .. 1060 
Reservations 106, ‘107, 1056, 1061 
Resources «. 1059 
Revenue and expenditure 778, 809, 813-816, 
1062 
School, Australian 1057, 1058 
State Departments . . 1061 
Trade -- 1068 
Foundries : - 1126 
France, Trade Agreement 459 
Franchise svialibesuone ® Federal . bse 69 
States ++73-76 
Women «73-76 
Free and Assisted Passages 559, 565 
Goods, Imports ~ 495 
Grants of Crown Lands 106, 128 
Kindergartens ake ais 218 
Passage Agreement .. ive .. 565 
Freehold, Purchases of 106, 108, 110, 128 
Freight, Air... a a 188, 1348 
Rates, Shipping sis oe 149 


* Page numbers of chief Felerenies are italicized. 
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Soldier Settlement 122, 123 
risen - 17 69, 78. 1342 
Employees. “ 103, 1344 
Executive . -17,66 
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Gov ernment—continued, 
General 66, ie 
Local 4 
Omnibuses. . 174, ae 


Parliamentary, Cost of 


Scheme of 66, 1341 
Pension Schemes 755 i 
Printing Office 777 


| 


101, 1274, 775, 1344 | 


Railways = 149, 158, 1346 - 
Schools “ 11, 1350 
Governor- General, Establishment “Expendi- 
ture 


102, 774, 775 

Powers and Functions -. 66 
Governors-General 66, 78, 1342 
66 


Governors, State 


Grafton-South Brisbane Railway | 

Grain-carried on melinays -.  I6r 
Elevators .. 956, 957 
Mills : +. 1136 

Grants Commission, Commonwealth 789 
For Road Construction 658, 790, 791 
Free, of Crown Lands 106, 128 


State 774) 788, 792, 800, 807, ‘894, 1012, 1373 


Grapes 938 939, 994, 1144 
Graphite 850, 851 
Graphs (see Special Index). 
Grass Seed : «. TOO5 
Tree, Gum. . 1066 
Grasses, “Artificially sown ++ 935 
Gratuities, War 2 798, 1253 
Great Artesian Basin . 1206, 1219, 1226, 1233, 
123 
Green Fodder .. 936-939, 985 
Ground Water 1206, 1207 
Gum, Yacca - 1066 


Gypsum, Production 850, 851, 853 


H. 

Habitual Offenders oe ai ++ 263 

Hail . st sia -. 55 

Bair, Net Exports 899, 900 

Half-castes a ++ 326 

Ham (see ‘Bacon and Ham). 

Harbour Boards and Trusts Ss +. 689 
Bridge, Sydney ~. 66x 
Services, State Expenditure B10, 811, 813-816 

Revenue . -- 808 

Harbours se ‘ 646, 689 

Hardwoods ee 3055, 1056, 1063 

Harts Range Mica Fields» «328 


‘* Harvester ’’ Judgment. . 411 
Havana Trade and Employment ‘Conference 480 
Hay 983 
Area and Average Yield 936-939, 983, 1377 
Imports and Exports 985 
Production 9 38, 939; 983, 1377 


Stocks held on farms” 985 
Value of Crop - 985 
Health 276, 1352 
And Medical Research Council, National 280, 
1295 


Centres, Baby 297 
Commonwealth Department of 281, 760, Wes 


Expenditure «+ 774s 780, 810, re 1354 
Laboratories ais « 2, 794 
Public aa ats ro 276. 1352 
Public, School of .. ate -- 284 
Royal Commission .. a * 280, 282 
School Children . an «2 292 
Services, National 3 +. 1354 
Territories 348, 359, 372 
Heard Island .. ie 
Heart, Organic Diseases, ‘Deaths |. 618-625, ase 
Heat, "Excessive, Deaths -- 639 
Heights of Cities above Mean Sea Level “eae 
Herds, Dairy .. > See +. 1025 
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Hides and Skins, Trade 485, 492, 494, 899, 900, 930 
Used in Tanneries .. . a1 At 
War-time Marketing 

High Commissioners 467, 77 133 


Court of Australia 18, 255, hig 778 
Schools 214 
Highways (see also Roads) 658 
Fund, South Australia 665 
Historical Records of Australia -. 241 
Hives, Bee es a . 1048 
Hobart Bridge .. .. 670 
Climatological Data... . 53, 64 
Fire Brigade Board . 696 
Marine Board 694 
Population 524, 525 
Public Library : on 247 
Water Supply and Sewerage ae . 689 
Holdings, Rural, Number and ‘Area . 1018 
Carrying Dairy Cattle F .. 1025 
Territories . : 3295 338, 348, 359 
Homes, Benevolent 321 


War Service 794, 798, 1290 


Homicide 618- 625, 639, 640 
Honey 1047-1050, 1297, 1298 
Hoofs, Net Exports on 899, 900 
Hookworm Control . 294 
Hops . 936-939, 1007, 5243, 1204, 1238 
Horns, Net Exports a a 899, 900 
Horse-power of Engines .. .. 1092 
Horses 898-900, 904, 1376 
Imports and Exports | .. 899, 900, 904 

In Territories «+ 328, 339, 342, 350, 904 
Hosiery Mills .. ‘ os .. 1133 
Hospital Benefits «. 298, 781, 1354 
Council... ie .. 298 
Hospitals, Leper +. 303 
Mental ae 303, 1353 
Public -_ 800, 1353 
Finances «+ 302, 305, 1353 
Patients Treated . 801, 303, 1353 

Staff é -. 861, 302, 303 
Tuberculosis ee ~. 298 
Hourly Rates of Wage 406 
Hours of Labour 399 
House of Representatives, Federal | é a 69 


Rents ‘ 876, 380, 388, 390, 453, 1356 
Household Expediture in Principal Towns 389, 391 


Houses, Flats, etc., New ease 1292, 1382 
Private, Weekly Hent ‘ .. 558 
Housing Division . . 1290 
Loans : . 70 
of Population 550, 573 
State Expenditure .. 813-816 
Humane Society, Royal .. 324 
Hume Dam 26 se 1209, 1215, I22I 
Humidity +. 49 
At the Capital Cities 58-64 
Hunter District Water Board 674, 1207 


Hydro-Electric Commission, Tasmania 1193, 1236 
Hydro-electric Power .. 1150-1201, 1206, 1213, 
1220-1239, 1380 


Hygiene, Veterinary 287 
L 

Iegitimacy (see Ex- enuptiel Bits): 
Dimanite 8 35 85x 
Immigrant Races 546 
‘ants, Alien $70 
Length of Residence 546 
Racial Origin pian -. 563 
Social Services Benefits . 565 
Immigration . “559, 565, 1370 
Commonwealth Powers ta” 25 
Department, Expenditure 774, 783 
Expenditure 783, 794 
Free and Assisted Passages 559, 668 
Passports .. 570 
Regulation. . 569 
Territories .. 346 
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Immunization .. ae .. 278 
Imperial Economic Conference _. -. 455 
Implement Factories on ae 1. 1430 
Import Licensing Regulations “ -- 460 
Imports, Calendar Years. . 306 
Classification : 468, 482, 490, 495 
Comparison with other Countries : 485 
Country of Origin 478, 482, 48s, 488, 498, 1362 
Dutiable and Free Goods : +. 495 
Fertilizers .. ate -. 1014 
Home Consumption. . +. 505 


dnto Territories - 33%; 343, 351, 364, 374 
Merchandise 476, 478, 484, 495, 506, 1362 
Method of Recording 68 
Principal Commodities : : 484, 491, 1364 
Products of Various Countries 486, 487 
Prohibited Items .. .. 460 
Proportion of, from Various Countries. 479 
Specie and Bullion 495, 497, 506, 1362 
Tariff Divisions a 495 
Timber es "492, 1068, 1070 
Value 469, 475, 476, 477, 484-490, 495, 1362 
Improvement Purchases, Land, New South 


Wales <5 .. 108 

Income Tax, Assessable Income ave .. 840 

Advance Payment om .. 847 

Assessment .. ss ~. 84r 

Formulae. Die ~- 843 

Collections . 847 

Commonwealth 76, 819, 840, 1373, 1375 

Company 846, 1375 

Concessional Deductions | S41, 1375 
Deduction from Wages and 

Salaries 2 -. 842 

Effective Exemptions Ss -- 842 

Grades of Income aia ae B48 

Lodgment of Returns .. .. Bar 

On Sample Incomes .. 844 

Rates 842, 1375 

Reimbursements 789, 701, 800-803, 807 

Social Services Contribution «. 761, 

840-847, 1373, 1375 

State i .. 802, 804, 819 

Super Tax id Ne .. 846 

Taxes in Australia 840, 1375 

Undistributed Income .. .. 846 

> Uniform ta .. 807 

Indebteduess Per Head, Commonwealth |. 823 

States .. §23, 826 ! 


Index-numbers— 


All Items (‘¢ C ” Series) 375; 379, 453. 1356 


Basic Materials and Foodstuffs 394, 1357 
Clothing 380, 387, 388, 1356 
Comparative, Six Capitals .. os 453 
Effect of Abnormal Conditions on +. 377 
Effective or Real W ners 409, 453 
Einployment ; ee .. 431 
Export Prices 500, 1365 


Food, Groceries and “Rent 378, 380, 387, 389. 
391, 453, 1356 


Hours of Labour... - 407 .. 
- 400, 453, 1358 : 


Nominal Wage 
Production is ‘ -- 1302 
Real Wage 409, 453 
Retail Prices 


Tabulation os 386 

Wholesale Prices ar 394, 1357 
Industrial Arbitration Acts a «~. 448 

Associations : o. -. 448 


Assurance, Life « 738-748, 1372 


Awards and Determinations .. 4lI-424 
Boards s ne +. 399 
Development, Division of —.. .. 1085 
Disputes 8 a 439, 9, 1362 
Causes of oy as 444 
Duration oe + 444 
In Industrial Groups as ~. 439 
Methods of Settlement .. -» 446 
Results ue se -. 446 
Wages Lost i i .+ 440 
Working Days Lost oy +. 440 
Workpeople Involved... 440 


376, + 386, 453, 1356 : 


PAGE 

Industrial—continued. 
Finance, Commonwealth Bank 710, 711 
Libraries .. a af 250 
Schools”... Ae oa -. 322 
Training .. = aa -. 240 
Tribunals, State - a4 418, 424 
Industries, Exports According to .. +. 499 
Individual Manufacturing ae .s TI22 
Preservation : ed 454, 462 
Industry of Population .. «547 


Infant Deaths .. 296, 604, 633, 641, 1370 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis. Deaths 

612, 618~625, G32 

Life, Supervision of He .. 296 

Mortality Rates - 296, 60-4, 1370 


| Unions (see Trade Unions). 
| Infectious and Contagious Diseases, Control 


288. 1352 

Infective Diseases, Deaths 618~625 
Influenza, Deaths ne 618-625 

, Insanity, Deaths . 304, 305, 618, 620, 622 
1 Insolvencies ‘ 269, 1351 
! Inspection, Food and Drugs 291 


Medical and Dental, School Children 214, 292 
: Institute of Anatomy 284, 1277 
' Institutions, Charitable .. 5 324 
! For the Feebleminded 


: 303. 1353 
, Instruction, Public (see Baucation). 
' Insurance .. 735 
1 Fire, Marine and General ae Le 749 
! Life 735; 736, 1372 


Interest, Commonwealth ‘Rev enue ‘from 760, 773 
Debt (see alse Departments, Cammon- 

wealth, Cost) ee 828, 824, 826, 828 

Local Government Debt. ae 651, 656 

‘ On Commonwealth and State Debts $23, 824, 

826, 828, 1374 
7 


Railway Loan Expenditure .. -. 1§9 


Rates, Banks 719, 730 
‘On Public Debts 823, 827, 829, 830 
State Debts .. 788, 791. 823, 826, 827 


Railways, Exchange on Oversca 
Payments of a 


Revenue from : 800, 309 

War Loans 798, 823. 824, 828 
Interior, Department of. cy 3978 
Expenditure 774, 778 

Intermediate Tariff 454; 456 


International Bank for ‘Reconstruction and 


Development, Loans is 794, 837 
Civil Aviation Qrganization .. - 183 

t Conference on Trade and Eneloy ment 459 
Court of Justice hie : ++ IZIL 

1 Labour Conference .. in «. 452 
‘ Payments. Balance of «+ 477. 508, 1366 
Radio Traffic ; se -. 200 
Refugee Organization aud -» 568 

Relief and Rehabilitation - s+ 798 

Sugar Agreement .. a -» 989 

Tariff Negotiations . . oe -+ 459 

Trade Organization ig -» 459 
Wheat Agreement .. . +. 944 
Council, Contributions .. .. 780 

i Inter-State Commission aa 222 
| Interstate Communication by Rail ay +. 149 
Exchange Rates = wa 721 
Shipping Me ses 141, 1345 

Trade ao Zs es .. 514 
Trade Unions 7 os +. 450 

" Intoxicants, Consumption. te +. 261 
: Intoxication iad iis 260, 1351 
i Invalid Pensions 307, 317, 781. 1354 
| Investment Societies a at a 7ST 
i Iridium ine .. 876 
| Tron and Stee] Bounties . . 873 
J Production "850-852, 870, 1126, 1374 
| Ironstone and Ore ed .. 850, 851, S70 
: Ironworks, Smelting, etc. a -. 1126 


* Page numbers of chief references are italicized. For list of special articles and other matter in 
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Irrigation 808-816, 1202, 1204, 1254-1238 
Areas .. 1204, 1216, 1223-1238 
Districts ++ I2I§-1219, 1223, 1234 
Production Advisory Committee + 1207 


Research and Extension Committee .. 1205 
Trusts ms 1216, 1219, 1223 
Issue of Deceased Married Persons 642 
Mothers 4 . 591 


J. 


Jam, Consumption 1297, 1299 


Factories .. ¢ 988, 1139 
Jams and Jellies, Imports and Exports . 100r 
Japanese in Australia ++ 325 
Jervis Bay 6, 338 
Joint Coal Board . 887 

Organization (Wi ool) | -- 923 
Judicature, Commonwealth 18, 270 
Judicial Separations 266, 1351 
Judiciary, Nauru 372 


Justice, ‘Expenditure 274, hs 778, 810, 811, 1351 


Tnternational Court . «+ I311 
Public 255, 1351 
K. 
Kaolin, Production S50, 851 
Kiewa Hydro-clectrice Project 1168, 1180, 1224 
Kindergarten of the Air .. 214, 1285 
Kindergartens, Free 218 
Knitting Mills .. » 1133 


Korean “Campaign, Australian Participation 
in 7 1242, 1245, 1251 


L 
Laboratories, Acoustic +. 283 
Commonwealth Serum 282,794 - 
Health 2 282,794 - 
Research, Aeronautical -. 1258 
Labour and National Service, Department of 
774; 783 
Labour, Hours of : 399 
Native, Papua 347 
Organizations - 448 
Wages and Prices 375, 1356 
Lamb (see Mutton). 
Land and Buildings, Factories 1114, 1378 
Lrrigated 7204s 1216, 1223, 1227-1238 
Legislation ‘ ‘i -- 105 


800, 804, 809 
105, "118, 798, 
813-816, 1345 
329, 338, 348, 358, 
359, 369 
. 761, 763, 1373 
802, 804, 809 
Tenure and Settlement 105, 1345 
Landing Grounds E 186, 187 
Lands and Survey Department, Victoria, 


Revenue, State - as 
Settlement, Returned Soldiers 


Territories 


Tax, Commonwealth 
States 


Advances 125 
Department, New ‘South Wales, ‘Ad- 
vances to Settlers. 124 


Lar 1039, 1051, 1120, 141, 1296, 1298 
Launceston Marine Boone ae 


694 

Population 525 
Lazarets - =. 303 
Lead .. 850-852, 858, 1376 
Exports... 485, 489, 493, 862 
Local Extraction of is .. 861 
Mining 858, 892 
Prices .. 864 
Production, Sales and Stocks. . 862, 1376 
League of Nations ++ 1310 
Leases and Licences, Under Land Acts 106, 110, 


128-132, 329 

Under Mining Acts .. 113, 128-132, 330 
Leather, Exports ee 485, 489, 494 
Production 1120, 1134 


War-time Marketing j “ ++ 932 
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Lecturers, University 219 
Legal Service Bureau -+ 778 
Tender 697, 699, 703 


Legislation, Affecting Oversea Trade 454, 461, 466 


Age Pensions 307 
Banking 708, 709 
Bankruptey 269 
Commonwealth ed Ot 
Copyright and Trade Marks a 1272, 1273 
Course of .. +e OF 
Defence .. 1243 
During Year 91, 466 
Exchange Control -. 461 
Factory" 1103, 1104 
Health .. 276 
Tnmigration 569 
Industrial 399 
Invalid Pensions +. 307 
Land 105, 1345 
Life Assurance .. 736 
Mining A 894-897 
Naturalization ss 571 
Prices re is ia -. 398 

Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization ° - 1274 
Shipping 149 
State : 93~100 
War Pensions 1261, 1262 
Wheat Industry 941 
Widows’ Pensions - 316 
Legislative Assemblies 68, 72-76 
Councils .. 68, 72-76 
Legitimations, Births -. 590 
Legumes . 936-938 
Leigh Creck .. F188 
Lemons ez as .. 998 
Lend-Lease 798 
Length of Residence, Deceased Persons 616, 626 
Immigrants 546 

Persons who died from Tuber- 
culosis .. .. 626 
Telegraph and 1 Telephone Lines . 199 





Leprosy 290, 303, 1352 
Letter ‘Telegrams 2 -. 201 
Lettergrams 199 
Letters of Administration | - 753 
Posted ” 194, 195, 1349 
Lexias 995, 996 
Liabilities, Banks 7LI-716 
Insurance Companies | 745-748 
Registered Companies 731-734 
Libraries 241 
Library ‘Association of Australia 241 
Licences— 
Air 187 
Broadcast 207 
Export 461 
Import 460 
Mining 106, 118, 128-132 
Motor Ae aad 077, 1348 
Under Land Acts . 106, 110, 128-132, 329 
Wheat .. 94! 
Wireless : 207. 1349 
Life Assurance . a7 339 736, 1372 
Legislation .. 736 
Expe ctation 600 


Saving Society, Royal 2. 324 
600, 601 


Tables, Australian: 5 

Light, Pow er, etc., Used in Factories II09, 1110 

Lighthouses 148, 794, 813-816 

Lightning at Capital Cities . 58-64 

Lignite (see Brown Coal). 

Limestone Flux, Production 850, 851, 853 

Linnean Society of New South Wales 253 

Liquor Revenue he 802 

Live Stock, Carried on Railways fe -. Xr6r 
In Australia 898, 1376 
Minor Classes 899 


Territories 328, 339, 342, 350, 361 


Living, Cost of (see Prices). 
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Loan Council - 620 
Expenditure, Commonwealth 794, 8x8 
Local Authorities .. O54 
Railways -» 154, 159, 794, 813-816 

Roads and Bridges -» 673, 813-816 

States ‘ $13, 818 

Funds, Commonwealth | 794-798, 1374 
States 799, 812 

Raisings : 82x, 834, 1374 
Transactions, Summary .- 837 
Loans, Commonwealth .. 794-798, 834, 1374 
- Conversion and Redemption .. $35, 1374 
Flotations . 821, 834 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. . 


837 
Local Government .. 634, 656, 657, 833 


London Conversions 835 
State ae 5 812 
To Settlers - 123 
Under Re-establishment and Employ- 
ment Act ve 122, 798 
Local Authorities 644, 646 
Business Undertakings - 652 
Government -. 644 
Employees 7 103, 1344 
Finance 650, 635, 676-694, 833 
Jurisdiction we 644 
States 646 
Telephone Calls +. 203 
Locks and Weirs r209, 1215, 1221 
Lockyer Valley Irrigation "Area . . 1228 
Lodges (see Friendly Societies). 
London Conversion Loans 835 
Exchange Rates ¢ i 78k 
Long Range Weapons Project - 1258 
Lord Howe Island -. 1274 
Lotteries, State 758, 802 


Lower Courts 255, 265, 1351 


Machinery Used in Factories 
Macquarie Island 
Magistrates’ Courts 


EET4, 1116, Share 
3; 265, 1351 


Powers a 2. 255 
Magnesite Production 850~852 
Magnesium 850, 351 
Mail, Air oe ” 188, 196, 1348 

Contractors +. 190 

Cost of Carriage 192, 196 

Dealt with 194 
Main Roads Commission, Queensland «- 664 

Department, New South Wales 658, 659 
perstopment noe ra 79° 
Maize ; 964, 1377 

Arca . 936, 937, 964, 1377 

Bushel equivalents oe -» 938 

Imports and 1 pore 966 

Price of » 965 

Production 938, 939. 964, 966, 1377 

Value of rp 966 
Malaria oH 290, 3352 

Deaths bye 618-625 
Sayan Campaign, Australian Participation 

is 1242, 1251 
Malays i in Australia o s. 325 
Male Births and Deaths .. i 582, 596 

Employment in Agriculture .. 1018, 1020 

Factories 1095, 1098-1102 
Life Expectation 600 


Population 519, 543. 1368 
Total Employ: ment . 3 427, 1361 
Wage and Salary Earners 429, 1361 
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Malformations, Congenital, Deaths 

612, 618-625, 635, 641 
Malignant Tumours, Deaths 

618-625, 628-632, 641 


Malt, Imports and Exports 970 
Production + 970 
Used in Breweries and Distilleries 1143, 1144 

Malting Barley : 963 

Mandarins .. 995 

Mandates 7, 355, 369 

Manganese <i 850, &51 

Manufacturing Industry (see Factorics). 

Manures (see Fertilizers). 

Manus Island .. . 1249 

Maranboy Tinfield .. 328 

Margarine 1296, 1298 

Marine Boards . . ~. 694 
Casualties .. 149 
Insurance .. 749 
Revenue 760 

Maritime Industry Commission | 148 
Services Board of New South Wales 689 

Marketing, Agreements .. 903; 996, 1033, 1039 
Apples and Pears Se .. 1002 
Canned Fruit .. 1003 
Dairy Products - 1032 
Dried Vine Fruits 996 
Hides and Skins 932 
Meat go2 
Tallow oN 933 
Wheat oe os ‘ 942 
Wool : 922, 925 

Marriage, Marriages i 675, 1370 
Ages and Conjugal Condition at 577 
Birthplace of Persons Aner ing 580 
Duration and Issue . . 59! 
Fertility 581 
In Denominations .. 581 
Interval between, and First Birth 594 
Issue and Ages of Deceased Parents 642 

Birthplaces, Deceased Parents 643 
Occupations and Ages of Bridegrooms 580 
And Issue, Deeenen, Married Males 643 
Rates F 576, 1370 

Masculinity, Births 589 
Employees in ISOES . 1101 
Pensioners +. 310 
Population ae 521, 038 

Mass Units, Retail Price ‘Tndexes .. 377, 384 

Matches, Excise Revenue <: 762 
Quantity on which Excise Duty was paid 507 


Materials used in Factories 
Maternity Allowances 


1110, 1113, 1378 
297, 812, 781, 1354 


Maturity of Loans, Commonwealth 831 
States ae 832 
Means Test, Hospital] Benefits -. 298 
Pensions. 308, 316 

Unemploy ment and Sickness 
Benefits ‘ .. 318 
Measles 612, 618-625 
Measures, Agricultural 937 
Beat Agreement with United Kingdom 903 


Board .. go2 
Consumption 902, 912, 918, y038, 1296, 1298 
Exports 485, 489, 493. 899, 900, 913, 918, 1051 


Marketing . goz 
Preserving Works . 1142 
Production 912, 917, eee 1377 
Rationing , 918 
Medical Inspection of School Children ay: 292 
Research Council 280, 1295 
Expenditure 780 
Services, Acrial ate 285, 780 
Northern Territory .. 284 
Treatment of Returned Soldiers . 1269 
Medicine, Tropical, School of 284 
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Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works 677 


Climatological Data 3 53, 63 
Drainage and Rivers vs «. 679 
Harbour Trust oe mi .. 691 
Population tid Be 524, 525 
Public Library ‘te oh oe 245 
University 219-225, 231, 1350 
Water Supply and Sewerage .. ~. 677 + 
Wholesale Price Index a 397, 1357 
Members of Cabinets 79-91, 1342, 1343 . 
Friendly Socicties as .. 751 
Parliament . 68, 776, 1341 


Trade Unions 4497451 


Meningitis 5 290, 612, 618-625, 1352 
Mental Hospitals ot 


Institution Benefits 298, 781, 1354 


Patients in Hospitals - 306 
Menzies Government 79, 83, 84, $8. 1342 
Merchandise Trade 495. 506 
Merchant Shipping 134, 148 

Vessel Construction 139, 1289 
Metal Extraction Works 1126-1128 

Metals, Non-ferrous é fie .. 1127 
Meteorological Divisions, ete. re ef 30 

Equipment Xs oe +. 30 

Publications ne oe -. 30 

Service ‘ i = : 30 
Meteorology of ‘Australia. 30. 1342 


Metropolitan Fire Brigade Board, Victoria 695 


303, 1353 . 


Populations oe 647-650 
Public Libraries so ae we 244 
Sewage Farm, Victoria - 679 
Water, Sewerage and 1 Drainage Board, 
Sydney .. na 674 
Mica .. = <4 ++ 328, $50, 897 
Microfilms a3 ace, 25R 
Middle East Garrison, Australian Participa- 
tion in ++ 1243 
Migrants, Age Distribution a ~. 564 ° 
Conjuga al Condition . on .. 564 
Occupation wes tic .. 564° 
Migration Agreements .. ma -. 565 . 
Dutch Agreement .. en ». 567 | 
Eire +. 566° 
Empire and Allied Servicemen .. 567 
Former European Displaced sl on «+ 567 ° 
Italian eee bs 568 
Net : oe ++ 531, 535. 559 ° 
Oversea. 531, 535; pens 1370 
Reception and Training Sentres . 568 
Variations in ++ 535 
Mildura Irrigation Trust, 1221, 1223 
Mileage of Railways «+ 150, 153, 1346 
Government . 151, 1346 
Private ne I51, 165 
Roads .. 671 


Telegraph and Telephone Lines . 199 


Tramways . 166-173, 1347 

Military (see also Australian Military Forces)— 
Board ie se By +. 1244 
College As a ae .. 1246 
Defence .. ane ae «+ 1243 
Expenditure ar -. 796 
Occupation of New Guinea “2 +. 355 
Milk .. ag +. 1028 


Condensed, Concentrated and Powdered 
1031, 1035, 1051s 1053, II2I, 1142, 1296, 1298 


Consumption 1296, 1298 
Factories . 1025, 1029-1031, 114] 
Imports and Exports 485, 489, 493, 1035, 
IO§I~1053 

Production 1027-1029, 1121, 1141 
Subsidies .. a +. 1025 
Supervision of Supply 291, 1023 
Utilization +. 1028 
Millet 936, 938, 1006. IOIO, 1235 
Millinery Establishments : ++ 1135 
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Mills, Cotton .. a “3 +. 1131 
Flour sh .. 1136 
Hosiery and ‘Knitting a .. 1133 
Pulp and Fart Ai 1064 
Saw we 1063, 1067, 1145 
Sugar : 1137 
Woollen and Tweed ak 2. F132 
Mineragraphic Investigations a .. 895 
Mineral Industry es $49, 1376 
Oi) of 330, 889 
Leases and Licences - 330 
Production 328, 350, 363. 3735 849, 1301, 
4303s 1304, 1378 
Resources, Bureau .. . 894 
Minerals carried on Railways a .. 161 
Mining Accidents a 886, 893 
Acts om of a .» 105 
Aid to 5 eta 813-816, 894 
Council, Australian Sad ae .. 894 
Deaths ina 7 i .. 893 
Employment 857, 854, 868, 870, 886, 892 
Industry Advisory Panel of .. 895 
Leases and Licences .. 113, 128-132 
Production $49, 1301, 1303, 1304, 1376 
Territories 528, 350, 363,+373 
Ministers, Appointment of ; 67 
Commonwealth ‘ 66, 79-88, 776 
Number in each House 68 
Plenipotentiary oa .. 1312 
State 68. 89, 1343, 1344 
Ministries, Commonwealth and State 79-91; 
1342-1344 
Mints .. ae ae 698-701 
Missions, Nauru a oe ++ 372 
New Guinea <6 i +. 359 
Mitchell Library 3 aa <6 245 
Mixed Farming. . oi os - 1022 
Molasses 7 1138, 1844 
Molybdenite, Production. 850, 851, 853 


Monetary and Ey Sy: Ben, Royal 
Commission .. - 704 

Money Orders .. . 196, 772, 1349 

Morgan- Whyalla Water Supply Scheme 687, 1233 


Mortality (see also Drotet) 596, 1370 
Mortality, Infant -296, 604, 633, 641, 1370 
Mortgage ve : ‘ 710, 711 
Mothers, A a ae oe b91, 595 
Birthp! poe ar .. 591 
Duration of Marriage ate .. 59K 
Issue F re 1. 591 
Motor Bodies, Imports Me ae 492, 1130 
Production a +. X30 

Cycles dts 3% . 177, 179, 1347 
Licences .. se 177, 1348 
Omnibuses. . an 173, 808—- 816, 1347 
Passenger Services .. 173 
Registration 1477, 179, 1347 
Taxation 7h 178, 802, 807, 1348 
Tyres a 3 is 1122, 1147 
Vehicles. . ae 176, 1129 
Accidents, Deaths iG +. 639 

Survey or ~. 179 

World Registrations a .. 179 

Vessels we ne +. 140 
Works sie ate ne +. 429 
Rules . -. 899 
Northern Territory and Papua 328, 350 
Multiple Births aa 582, 590 
Municipal Omnibuses.. ao 174 
Tramways wife 166, 1347 
Trust, Queensland a ~« 4188 
Municipalities .. é v8 .. 646 
Debt is ov ia 655, 833 
Finance .. ae aes .. 650 
Munitions : Pere «+ 1254 
Aircraft Production | ae ~. 1255 
Expenditure oy oe +. 1257 
Factories oe 31255, 1257 
Finance... oe .- ». 797 
Production os 1255 
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1206, 1224, 1234 
1215, 1218, 1222, 


Murray River Artesian Basin 
irrigation Areas 


1223 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas I217-1219 
Museums, Public ‘ gs #251 
Music au 219, 1284 
Conservatorium of < | -+ 219 
Recitals, Adult Education 232 


Mutton and Lamb, Consumption 918, 1296, 1298 
Exports ai 899, goo, 918 
Imports into United Kingdom 919 
Production 4 917, 1377 
Myrobalans, Imports . 1071 


N. 


National Association of Testing Authorities 1085 
Broadcasting Service 208, 1283, 1284 


Child Endowment Scheme 425 
Debt Commission .. 82 
Debt Sinking Fund . 791, 838 
Development Department, Expenditure 
774, 784 
Film Board 242, 1281 
Fitness ee 285, 780 
Realth and Medical Rescarch Council 
280, 1295 
Services 781, 1354 
Hospital Councii .. 298 
Library .. 240 
Safety Council of Australia . 1287 
Savings Bonds 822 
Stamps .. 822 
Security Regulations nc 399, 460 
Service Training ponents 1343, 1245, 1248 
University é 226, 776 
Welfare Fund 426, 774 781 
Nationality Act 57% 
Of Oversea Cargo 147 
Migration 563 
Population 546 
Shipping . 136 
Nationalization of Banks .. 704 
Nations, League of - 1310 
United . 1310 
Native Labour and Taxation, Papua 347 
Medical Practitioners’ School. . 348 
Natives, New Guinea ot 358 
Papua on 347 
cabs angiease of Population 62 28, 153% 535s 7382 
i! . 
Naturalization .. oe on 
Nauru 7, 369 
Administration -. 371 
Area, Climate, ete. .. a 369 
Education .. . 372 
Finance 374 
Health 372 
History... 370 
Japanese Occupation 373 
Judiciary .. , 372 
Phosphate Deposits 372 
Population and Dwellings 372, 573 
Religion ‘xe 372 
Trade 374 
Trusteeship 370 
Naval (see also Royal Australian 2 Navy). 
Aviation .. 1249 
Board -. 1249 
College .. 1249 
Defence . - 1247 
Navy Department, Expenditure -» 796 
Neglected Children : 297, 822 
Nephritis 618-625 


New England University College 219-225, 2 228, 1350 
* Page numbers of chief references are ita 
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New Guinea ,. % 354 
‘Administration . 357 
Agriculture nee 361 
Area, Climate, etc. 7 “28, 354 
‘Aviation 188, 366 
British (see Papua), 
Education -. 359 
Finance 369, 786 
Fisheries -. 363 
Government... 355 
Health of Natives «. 359 
Land Tenure 358, 359 
Live-stock +. 361 
Mandate 7, 855 
Military Occupation -. 355 
Mining 363 
Missions 359 
Natives -. 358 
Population and ‘Dw ellings 357, 573 
Preference 454, 455, £56 
Production .. 360 
Public Library . 243 
Research Work. . 359 
Shipping and Communication 366 
Timber j is 362 
Trade 363 
Trusteeship 355 
Water Resources + 1239 


New South Wales-Queensland Border Agrec- 
ment 

New South W. ales University of Technology 

219-225, 228, 1350 
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New York Redemption Loans 836 
New Zealand Preference 454; 455, 407 
Separation of .. at 5 
Shipping at Principal Ports 139 
Newcastle. Population .. $25 
Port Facilities 5 691 
Water Supply, Sewerage and “Drainage 674 


News and Information Bureau, Film Division 1282 
News Broadcasts . oe . 1286 
Newspaper Works ma - 1146 
Newspapers Posted, etc. | 194, 1955 1349 
Nominal and Effective Wages - 408, 453, 1358 
Nominated Immigrants . 559, 565 
Non-European Races, Conditions of Tmmigra- 


tion - 570 

In Australia: 325, 546 

Non-ferrous Metals she we L127 
Non-official Post Offices . ++ 490 
Norfolk Island . 7, 841 
Administration +s 342 

Area, Climate, etc, 7, 841 
Communication .. 344 

Finance 344, 786 

Live-stock .. ++ 342 

Population and Dwellings 342, 73 

Production, Trade, etc. 342 

Revenue and Expenditure 344 


Social Condition 344 
Transfer to the Commonwealth | 7. 


North Australia Development Committee .. 1077 
Survey 776, 895 

Northern Territory . 6, 325 
Aboriginals _ 325, 574 
Administration and Legislation 326 

Advances to Settlers 127 

Agriculture iss 327 

Air Services ne 331 

Area, Climate, etc. 6, 29. 325, 526, 

1238 

Artesian Water » 1238 

Asiatics : 325 

Boarding Schools... - 333 

Diseases Notifiable .. 290, 1352 

Dwellings . §51, 573 

Education 211-217, 333, 1350 

Electricity Supply - 1196 

Fauna and Flora ++ 327 

Finance 334, 786 

Fisheries -. 328 
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Northern Territory—continued. 
Land Tenure 105, 107, 113, 116, 127, 


131, 329 
Live Stock. . a -. 328 
Medical Service -. 284 
Mining . 116, 328 
Pastoral Industry 327 
Physiography 326 
Police and Prisons 271-275 
Population 325, 516-520, 523-529, 


538, 573, 1368 


Postal Services 332 
Production nob 12327 
Railways 331, 773, 736 
Roads +. 332 
Schools 333 


Trade and Shipping. . 331 
Transfer to the Commonwealth 6, 325 


Water Resources... 1238 

Note Issue 701, 702, 709, os 760, 773, 1371 
Notes, Australian : 701, 1371 
Postal by : 196, 772, 1349 
Notifiable Diseases a a 289, 1352 
Nuptial Birth-rates 586, 590 
Births d82, 592, 594 
Nurseries, Agricultural + LOLo 
Nursery Schools 292, 339 
Nursing Activities : 297 
Nutrient Intake, Level of . 1299 
. 1300 


Nutrients available for Consumption 


Nuts 998, 1297, 1299 
Oo. 

Oatmeal 964 

Oats .. é 962, 1377 

Area “: + 936, 937, 962, 1377 

Bushel Equivalents . «+ 938 

Imports and Exports of +. 963 

Prices ih ae -. 963 

Production 938, 939. 962, 1377 

Value of Crop , 939, 963 

Observatory, Commonwealth 778, 1278 

Occupation of Bridegrooms - §80 

of Crown Lands Fas 12 98, 1345 

Deceased Males .. 617, 626, 630, 638, 643 

Fathers ++ 59% 

Males who Committed Suicide 638 

Died from Cancer - 630 

Tuberculosis .. 626 

Population 427, 547 

Survey 426-431 


Occupational Status, Census, 1947 ‘ 


+; 549 
Occupied Persons 426, 1361 


States. 428 

Private Dwellings .. - 552 
Ocean Island, Phosphate Deposits «+ 373 
Ochre Production 5 328, 850, 851 
Offenders, First .- 261 
Habitual .. - 263 
Officer Cadet School . 1246 
Official Publications . 1317 
Oil, Coal : .- 889 
Eucalyptus « 1065 
Imports ++ 492 
Mineral : 330, 889 
Mining Leases 113, 330 
Natural. -- 889 
Sandalwood -- 1066 
Search for .. 330, 363, 889, 895 
Shale : .. 850-852, 889 
Used by Railways 164 


Omnibuses, Motor Bf 738, $08-816, 1347 


Onions 936-939, 982 
Consumption ee 98 3 
Tmports and Exports | ne 983 

Opals . . 851, 853, 891 

Ophthalmic School Hostel, Queensland 204 

Oranges . 899 
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Orchards (see Fruit-gardens). 


In Irrigation Areas .. 1204, 1217-1238 





Ordnance Production . 1255 
Ore-dressing lnavestigation -. 895 
Ore Reduction Works .. 1126-1128 
Ores, Metallic Contents .. S61, 865 
Organic Diseases of the Heart 618-625, 632 
Orphanages ty ‘ 322 
Osmiridiumn 876 
Osmium .. 876 
Ottawa Conference Agreement 455, £63 
Output of Factorics 1111, 1113, 1378 
Outside Packages . 478, 479 
Outworkers “is .. 1098 
Oversea Air Services an . 184, 188, 1348 
Cable and Radio Communication 200, 209 
Exchange Rates ws 720 
Regulations . 461 
Migration iti 53% 535: d59, 1370 
Extent of Journey : .. 962 
Representatives .. 1312 
Shipping | 134, 143, 1345 


itinerary on Australian Coast 
Trade (see Trade) 
Overseas Telecommunications Commission 200, 209 
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Oxide, Iron .. 873 
Oysters r075, 1078, 1082 
P. 

Packages, Outside se 478. 479 
Packets, ete., Posted .. 194, 195, 1349 
Panicum F .. 1005 
Paper and W ood Pulp - 1064 
Paper-making .. «. TI47 
Papua 7, 3845 

Administration 345 
Agriculture 349 
And New Guinea Division, Royal Aus- 
tralian Navy .. 1249 
And New Guinea Electricity Supply + 1196 
Hy ate elect Potential - 1196 
Area ; 7, 28, 346 
Aviation 189 
Finance 353, 786 
Forestry .. 350 
Health 348 
Land Tenure 348 
Live-stock 350 
Military Control 345 
Mining 350 
Native Labour and Taxation. . 347 
Plantations . 350 
Population and Dwellings 346, 673 
‘Preference 454, 455, 466 
Production ++ 349 
Public Library ‘a 243 
‘Trade and Shipping . 351 
Transfer to the Commonwealth 7, 345 
Water Power h 351, 7239 
Parasitic Diseases 618-625, 641 
Parcels Post, Cash on Delivery $5 =. 195 
Posted ss - 194-196, 1349 
Parents, Ages .. 590, 595 
Birthplaces - 591 
Parliament : .. 68, 69, 1341 
Commonwealth 9, 68, 69, 78, 1341 
Powers a 15, 454, 569 
Enactments a An 68, 91 
Members 68, 17° 1341 
States se - 72-76 
Transfer to Canberra 50, 335 


Parliamentary Allowances 


18, 68, 102, 776, 1341 
Government, Cost of 


101, 7741 775) 1344 

Scheme of aes 1341 
Library - 241 
Pension and Superannuation Schemes 77, 756 


Proceedings, Broadcasting 72, 1286 
Reports ‘i + 1319 
Retiring Allowances. 77, 756 
Superannuation Funds 77, 756 
Passages, Free and Assisted 559, 665 
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Passenger-journeys, etc., Omnibus 174, 175, 1347 
Railways .. 153, 160, 165, 1346 
Traffic and Receipts “153, 1§5, 160, 165, 1346 
Tramways 167-173, 1347 
Passenger-mileage, Railways os .- 61 
Passengers Carried by Aircraft... 188, 1348 
Ferries eh 176 

‘Tramways 167-173, 1347 

Passports + 570 
Pa-toral Tuductry, Northern Territory wb 14327 
Production... 327, 898, 1301, 1303, 1304, 1376 
Value of 900, 1301, 1303 
Products, Exports 485, 489, 493, 499. 899, goo 
Pasture Land. ou 935, 1015, 1204-1238 
Patents as acs 778, 1272 
Office Library ats a os 243 
Revenue .. ne om .. 760 
Paterson Plan .. : .. 3205 
Patients, in Mental Hospitals * 303, 305, 1353 
Public Hospitals bis 301, 1353 

Payments. Balance of — .. a 508, 1366 


To or for the States 774, 788, 791. Soo-803, 
807, 809, 1011, 1373 


Pay-rol Tax... .. 426, 761, 766 
Peace Savings Certificates. she 822, 831 
Peaches oy fe 998, 999 
Peanuts 1009, 1297, 1299 
Pearl Barley, Consumption ae 1297, 1299 
“Bxports... -. 970 
Pearls 5 1075, 1079, 1083, 
Exported, Papua a .. 352 
Territories a a 328, 352 
Pearl-shell Exports ‘ 363, 1083 
Fisheries .. 328, 363, 1075; 1079, 1083 
Pears .. re 998-1003 
Marketing .. we ‘Toor. 1002, 1003 
Peas .. + + 936-939, 979, 1008 
Penicilin 
Pension and “'Superannuation — “Schemes, 
Government and Semi-Government -: 755 
Pensioners, Age and Invalid a 307, 1354 
War and Service... 1262, 1269, 1381 
Pensioners’ Concessions, Wireless Licences .. 209 
Pensions, Aboriginal Natives oe -. 308 
Age and Invalid ar . 807, 781, 1354 
Members of Parliament F 77; 756 
Rates -- 308, 310, 316, 1262, 1267, 1355 
Reciprocity with oer ena +. 320 
Service i as 1267, 1381 
War ae oe 798, 1262, 1382 
Widows’ .. .- 316, 78x, 1354 
Perth, Climatological Data os 53:59 
Population -_ 524, 525 
Public Library : 2 247 
Water Supply and Sew erage « os .. 687 
Petrol, Excise Revenue .. A -+ 762 
Imports ae he aN ++ 492 
Permits .. “te a hc TEES 
Production 889 


Quantity on which Excise Duty was paid 507 


Petroleum Legislation 895 
Search for . 330, 363, 889, 895 
Pharmaceutical Benefits. . .. 299, 781, 1354 
Preparations os +. TI24 , 
Services. Expenditure ee .. 780 
Phonograin Service Z aM +. 198 
Phosphate Commission, British 369, 373 
Tmports and Exports eis 373, 1014 
Nauru Pe %3 £& (372 
Production és a ++ 372 
Used on Crops F ee 2. IOS 
Phototelegram Service, Oversea .. «. 198 
Physical Fitness (see National Fitness). 
Physiography, eimai 27, 1202 
Territories... reas 341, 346, 355, 369 
Pickle Factories é ee 5 39 
Picturegram Service tin Se .. 198 
Pig-tron Production wh 874 
Pigs .. an es 898-900, 1036, 1377 
Cured in Bacon Factories she «. II4l 
Imports and Exports S3 1039, 1051 
In Territories -. 328, 339, 342, 350, 362 
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Pilots, Air, Licences 2, 
Training of .. 

Pineapples : Ps 
Plant Quarantine 

Used in Factories 
Plantations, Forest 

New Guinea and Papua 
Platinoid Metals 
Platinum 3 
Plums 
Plywood 

Mills 
Pnoeumonia 
Poison, Deaths from 
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187 

.. 185 

8, 999 

99 938 

“rr14, 1116 1378 
337, 1057 

350, 361 

. 876 

7 876 

998, 999 

1065, 1070 

i 1145 

612, 618-625 
618-625, 637, 639 


Sale and Sustody of .. 290 
Police : 271, 1352 
Duties oe 27t 
Expenditure by States 274, 7 Bro, 811, 1351 
Forces ws a. 277i 
Poliomyelitis .. 290, 1352 
Political Subdivisions, Area of is 29 
Pollard 1121, 1137 
Pools, Wheat a 942, 944 
Population .. 515, 543, 1368 
Aboriginal 326, a7 
Age Distribution 643, 1370 
Birthplace es (545 
Census z -. 21t, 515, 522, 525, $38 
Cities, Principal World 524, 026 
Conjugal Condition .. .. 544 
Density 521, 536 
Dependent ‘Children: - $45 
Distribution 518, 524, 538. 1368 
Dwellings .. 550, 573 
Estimates .. ae | 519, 520, 1368 
Fertility : .. «585 
Foreign Language .. -. 550 
General Charastenetics 538, 1370 
Growth . ; , 518, 1368 
Immigrant Races Ss -. 546 
Tnerease 517, 518, 528, 1368 
Natural Ais 528, 531, 535, 1369 
Net Migration .. 531, 535, 009 
Industry .. -+ 547 
Jocal Government Areas .. 646 
Masculinity ce 521, 538 
Mean “ 527, 1369 
Mctropolitan s 2 647-650 
Migration, Oversea .. 53%, 535, 549, 1370 
Nationality and Race .. 546 
Occupational Status 549 
Of Military Age 2) 1244 
Provincial Urban Areas 521, 625 
Rates of Increase 528, 531, ddd 
Religion «. 547 
Reproduction 587, 588 
Residence, Period of | »» 546 
Rural a «+ 521 
Sex Distribution «+ 517, 519, 522, 538, 543 
‘Territories . 325, 339, 342, 346, 357, 372, 
516-520, 523-529, 573, 1368 
Total -_ 516, 517, d19, 537, 1368 
Unemployment its 549, 550 
Urban 521, d25 
World ++ 537 
Pork, Consumption ‘1037, 1296, 1298 
Oversea Trade 485, 493, 1039, 1051- 1053 
Production 1037, 1378 
Port Augusta-Alice Springs Railway as) 332 
Charges .. 69% 
Kembla .. 691 
Ports and Harbours 149, 646, 689 
Depth of Water .. 149 
Distances by Sea. 148 
Principal Australian. . 138 
Cargo Movements at ~. 146 
Shipping at 138, 689 
Post Offices 190 
Postal Notes | 196, 772, 1349 
Profit +» 192 
Revenue | 191, 772, 1349 
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Post-cards Posted 194. 195 
Postmaster-General’s Department 189, 1349 
Carriage of Mails, Cost : 19%, 196 
Cash on Delivery Parcels Post 195 - 
Dead Letter Offices we «+ 196 
Employees, Number s -. 90 
Facilities .. 189 
Finance -191- 194, 772, 773 785, 794, 1349 
Fixed ‘Assets 193 
Mail Contractors. 190 


Money Orders and Postal Notes 196, 

Postal Matter handled . 194, 195, 1349 

Registered Articles .. . 194, 195, 1349 
Posts, Telegraphs, Telephones and Wireless 

189, 332, 1349 

Post-war Shipping Control we wt EAT 

Training Scheme .. 236, 240, 1270 

Potash Salts, Imports os -. TOI4 

Potatoes + + 979 

‘Area and Yield 936, 937, 939, 980 
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Consumption 81, 1297, 1299 
Imports and | Exports: se .- 981 
Marketing . Ke in -- 981 
Production — ‘Ss 938, 939, 980 
Value of Crop ae 939, 981 
War-time Control .. fo -. 982 
Poultry Products, Consumption 1296, 1298 
Trade +. 1045 

Value... . 1047, 1382 

Poultry-farming 342, 350, 1041, 1301 
Powdered Egg Production 1042, 1043 


Milk Production 
Power, Electric Works 
Resources «. I1S0 
Stations, New South Wales Railways - 1159 
Used in Factories 1092, 1109, 1378 
Powers, Commonwealth, as to Commerce 15, 22, 454 
Immigration 15, 569 


‘1031, 1I2I, 1142 
1094, 1147, 1197 


Of Commonwealth Parliament se 15 
Governors oe es a 66 
Magistrates ‘ oe +. 255 


Precious Stones (see Gems). 
Preference. British 


Canadian .. 
New Zealand 


454, 455, 457, 463 
454, 455, 437 
454, 455, 457 
Papua and New Guinea 454, 455, 456 
Southern Rhodesia .. oe 454, 458 
Union of South Africa “ce -. 458 

Preferential Tariffs 454, 455, 463 

Pregnancy, Diseases or Accidents of 621-625, 641 

Premature Births, Deaths 612, 618-625, 635 

Premiers, State. 89, 1343, 1344 

Premiums, Ge neral Insurance - 749, 750 
Life ‘Assurance . 736-745, 1372 


Pre-school Child as oi .. 285 
Preserved Fish . 1076, 1081 
Fruit : 1002, 1120, 1139 
Press Telegrams 3 199, 201 
Pressures, Barometric .. as ifs 55 
In Capital Cities ae . 58-64 
Prices Acts. States ts oe +» 398 
‘Australian Wheat Board or ++ 950 
Barley os 969 
Branch, Trade and Customs Department 779 
Butter 3 - 1033 
Cheese 2% aa -. 1034 
Coal i .. 885 
Commonw ealth Powers tens +. 398 
Control aN ays 379, 398 
Transfer to States oe -. 398 

Copper es oo i .- 867 
Dried Fruits or a -- 996 
Eggs . a -+ 1045 
Export ae 500, 1365 
Gold é as +. 70T 

In Various Countries _ -. 382 
Index-numbers 375, 392, “500, 1302, 1356 
International Wheat Agreement -- 944 
Maize a ist oa +. 965 
Oats tt aie ~» 963 
Referendum. be . «. 398 
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Prices—continued. 

Regulations ae . - 398 
Retail Bs ‘ ” 375, 453, 1356 

Silver, Lead, Zinc 864 
Stabilization ‘ 379, 398, 789 
Sugar 2} i -+ QQI 
Tin eed ey ae .. 870 
Wheat a sie 944. 974, 949 
Wholesale .. ise ais 394, 1357 
Wool ae si, ns ~- 928 
Prickly Pear Leases je ws IZ 


Primage Duty .. 454, 456. 496, 762 


Primary Producers, Financial Assistance 774, 787, 
813-816, 1U11, 1015 


Production, Quantity Index-numbers + 1303 
Prime Ministers at 79 
Prime Minister’s Department, Expenditure 774,776 
Printergram Service, Private Wire -- 198 
Printing Works : . 1146 
Prisons ois se 273, 1351 
Private Dwellings is oe ++ $552 
Finance ws , 697, 1371 
Omnibus Services 174, 1347 
Railways oh 150, 165 
Schools < . 211, 217, 1350 
Tramways .. os sit -. 166 
Probate Duties, States “ah S02, 803 
Probates ne : -- 753 
Producers’ Co-operative Societies 733, 734 


327, 342, 349: 361, 934, 
1301, 1303: 1304, 1377 


Production, Agricultural. . 


Aircraft .. ac zs .- 1255 
Electric Power 1152, ert 
Farmyard, Dairy, etc. 1022, 1301, 1303, 1304 

7 


Fisheries 328, 342, 349, 363, 1074, 1078, 1301 


Forestry 337, 35° 362) am82 1066, 1301 
Indexes... H . 1302 
Irrigated Areas 1217, 1222 
Manufacturing 1112, ‘Tr13, 1301, 1378 
Mineral 328, 350, 363, 373, 849, 1301, 

7303, 1304, 1376 
Munitions .. «+ 1255 
Pastoral 327, 898, 1301, 1303, 1304, 1376 


.. 1302 
1300, 1382 
849, 900, 939, 1040, 1047, 1049. 
1066, 1080, 1112, 1300, 1382 


Per head of Population 
Valuation of Total Australian 
Value of 


Professors, University 219, 1350 
Prohibited Exports is she -+ 461 
Imports .. 460 
Properties, Commonw calth, transferred from 
States : . .. 821 
Property Income, Further Tax on -» 843 
Proportional Kepresentation, Senate a8 qt 
Protective and Revenue Customs Duties — -. 496 
Troviodsl Urteu Areasy,Popuiatiog “" sex, 525 
Public Art Galleries “ 252 


Debt. Commonwealth 822, 834, 1374 


Commonwealth and State 822, 834, 1374 . 


Municipal and Semi-Governmental 


Bodies 655, 833 
States +. 23, 820, 822-834, 1374 
Expenditure on S10, 811 
Taken over by Commonwealth .. 820 
Estate, Condition of ae - 133 
Finance... 758, 1373 
Health and Related Institutions 276, 1352 
And Tropical Medicine, School .. 284 
Legislation and Administration |. 276 
Hospitals .. . 800, 1353 
Instruction (see Education). 
Justice . ar 255, 1351 
Libraries .. as ick oe 244 
Museums .. se we +e 251 
Schools bes 211, 1350 
Servants, Number 103, 1344 
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Public—continued. 

Service Arbitrator .. 778 
Child Endowment 426 
Superannuation Fund 756 

Vehicles a -. 376 

Works and Services, Commonwealth 


774, 788, 794; 795 


States 808-816, 818 

Publications, List of Selected ++ 132I 
Meteorological -. 30 
Official ++ 1317 
Puerperal Diseases * 290, 621-625, 634, 1352 
Pulp Fruit, Production + I140 
Wood 7 + 1064 
Purchases of Freehold 108, 110 


Purchasing Power of Savings Bank Deposits 724 
Pyritic Ore and Concentrate 850, 851 


Q 


Qantas Empire Airways 
Quantity Index- numbers, Primary Produc- 


184 


tion. + 1303 
Quarantine ? 15; 287, 288 
Expenditure -. 780 
Quarries ‘ 853, 1301 
Queanbeyan- Canberra Railway 151, 152, 338, 773; 
786 

Queensland University .. 219-225, 231, 248, 1350 
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R.A.A.F. (see Royal Australian Air Force). 
Rabbit Skins, Exports 899, 900, 931 


War-time Marketing ~+ 932 
Rabbit-proof Fencing 813-816 
Rabbits, Frozen, Exports 899, 900 
Racial Origin, Arrivals and Departure 563 

Of Population .. 546 
Racing, State Taxation .. -. 802 
Radio (see also Wireless) ” 2600, 204, 1349 

Airways .. ~. 185 

Inductive Interference + 209 
Radiocommunication Stations Authorized. 204 
Radiograms es0 a 198, 199, 209 
Radium Laboratory 86, 780 
Railways i 149, 1346 

Accidents .. a 164, 639 

Australian Capital Territory | 151, 152, 338. 

773, 786 

Capital Cost 153, 165 

Commonwealth and State 149, 1346 

Communication in Australia -. 149 

Deaths a 164, 639 

Employees. . 165 

Facilities ee . 151 

Finance 153-163, 165, “786, 794, 808, 

813-816, 1346 

Gauges 2 : 149, 152, 332 

‘Standardization 49, 332 


Goods and Live-stock Carried 1 53, 156, 160, 
161, 163, 165, 1346 


Traffic, Classification 161 
Interest on Loan Expenditure 159 
Lines under Construction 150 


Mileage Open, Surveyed, etc. 150, 153) 165, 


346 
151, 152, 331, 73, 786 


Northern Territory 
os 64 
153, "160, 161, 165, 


Oil and Coal Used 
Passenger-journeys, etc. 


1346 
Private. 150, 165 
Rolling Stock 164, 1129 
Salaries and Wages Paid 165 
Standardization Agreement - 149 
Traffic as nae - 153, 159, 1346 
Working Expenses .. 153, 156, 165, 1346 
Workshops ib .. 1129 
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50, 57, 1214~1239 
52, 58-64, 1341 


Rainfall se 
Australian Capitals 


Cities of the World . 57 
Distribution 30, 52 
Inftuence of Forests 57 
Remarkable Falls 53 


States and Territories 52, 327, 341, 349, 370 


Raisins - 938, 939, 995, 996, 1144 
Ratable Property, Area, Population and 
Value ris 646 
Rationing, Clothing « 1295 
Food a . 1295 
Ready-made Clothing Factories - 1134 
Real ‘Wages 7 5 409, 453 
Receipts. Life Assurance 743, 744 
Reciprocal Lend-Lease -. 798 


Tariffs : 457 
Reconstruction, Post- -war, Training Scheme | 

220, 221, 236, 246, 798, 1270, 1350 

and Development, "International Bank 


for . 837 
Redemption Loans, New York . 836 
Re-establishment and Employment Act 434 
Re-exports . te ++ 491 
Referenda, Commonwealth 71, 398, 1342 
Refineries, Sugar -. 1138 
Refining, Metal. . 1126-1128 
Reforestation .. - 1062 
Refrigerating Wo: - 1142 





Refugees (see Evacuees). 
Regimen, Retail Prices 
Changes in’. 391 
Regional Electricity Boards +. 1183 
Registered Articles Posted and Received 194, 195, 


375, 877, 391 


1349 
Companies 739 
Dairy Premises 291 


Registration, Births, Deaths and Marriages 
Copyright 
Motor Vehicles 
Private Schools 


643 
.. 1274 
| 177, 179 1347 
-. 2x8 


Titles, New Guinea .. 360 
Trade Unions 448 
Vessels ss 139 
Regulations, National Security 399, 460 
Relief of Unemployment 317, 794, 804, 813-816, 
3354, 1355 

Religion, Freedomof as 24 
Religions, Marriages Celebrated 581 
Of Population 547 
Scholars 2ir 
Renmark Irrigation Trust 1231-1233 


Rental Rebates 781 


Rents 376, 380, 388, 390, 453, 1356 
Collection of Information : 376, 383 
Control .. 1289 
Indexes 380, 387, 388, 390, 453, 1356 
Relative Expenditure on r 385 
Tenanted Private Dwellings .. 556 

Repatriation 794, 798, 12 61, 1381 
Cost of 798, 1271 
Commission “798, 1261, 1270 

Reports, Departmental - 1319 
Tariff Board 992 

Representation, Proportional, Senate 7 

Representatives, Constr - 1312 
Diplomatic ++ 1312 
Federal House of 11, 69 
Trade ae 467. 1313 

Reproduction Rates 587, 588 

Research, Council for Educational — -. 210 
Laboratories, Aeronautical - 1258 

Defence - 1258 
Medical Expenditure | 780 


Organization, Commonwealth " Scientific 
and Industrial 243, 784, 1007, 1077,1085, 


1205, 1274 

Silvicultural .. 1059 
Reservations, Crown Lands 106, 128 
Forest 106, ‘107, 1056, 1061 
Reservoirs 1155; 1168, 1203 
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Residence, Period of, in Australia— 
Deceased Persons 616, 626 
Immigrants 546 
Persons who died from Tuberculosis 626 
Retail Establishments, Census -. 1306 
Turnover Size - 1309 
Type of Business 1308 
Ketail Price Index-numbers 376, 1356 
“A” Series 409, 410-413 


And Wage Variations os 392; 410, 453 

“B” Series 378, 389, 453, 1356 

Base Periods a oe -. 385 

“CO” Series (see ““C” Series Retail 
Price Index). 


Collection of Information - 375 
Construction -. 376, 383. 391 
Court Series 378, 393, 413-418 
“D" Series ee <) 
Effect of Abnormal Conditions 377; 381, 392 
In Various Countries ot 382 
Increases over War Period -+ 38r 
Mass Units a 377, 384 
Purpose -. 397 
Regimen 375, 377, 391 
Series Used : - 378 
Tabular Statements 386, 410, 453 
Weights .. 377, 384 
Retail Price Levels, 1914-1951 - 379 
Sales, Value F 1305, 1383 
Trade Employment +. 43% 
Retiring Allowances, Parliamentary 77, 756 
Returned Soldiers—Advances to . . - 122 
Medical Treatment . -. 1269 
Settlement 105, 118, 798, 813-816, 1345 
Rheumatic Fever 618-625 
Rice 327, 936-939, 971, T204, 1216, 1217 
Consumption ae 1297, 1299 
Rifle Clubs : -- 1247 
River Murray Waters Act. 794, 1208 
Pattern § «+ F2I4 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission, Vic- 
toria ind 681, 1221 
Road Boards, Western Australia eee, 649, 667 
Safety Council, Australian .. -- 1287 
Roads. 645, 658 
And Bridges, Expenditure 673, 813-816 
Commonwealth Aid 790, 791 


Types of Composition 
Rock Phosphate (see Phosphate). 


659, 662, 664, 669 


Rockhampton Harbour Board 693 
Population 4 - §25 
Rolling Stock, Railways 164, 1129 
Royal ‘Australian Air Force 797, 1251 
Administration .. 1252 
Strength as 1242, 1253 
Royal Australian Navy .. 796, 1247 
Papua and New Guinea Divi ision .. 1249 
Ships oh 1249, 1250 
Strength ; 1242, 1251 
Royal Commission, Basic Wage 384, 424 
Health 280, 282 
Monetary and Banking Systems 704 
Electric ‘Power, Queensland . 1182 
Wheat Industry ‘ 941 
Humane Society 324 
Life Saving Society ++ 324 
Military College 7 ae 

4 pSocieties ‘ Py. 
ubber 0, 352, 361, 5, # 
Rubella 33 38 3 290 
Rural Bank Advances 124, 126 
Broadcasts 1285 

Credits Department, Commonwealth 

Bank. ‘ 710, 711 
Employment ae 427 
Holdings, Number and Area .. -. 1018 
Permanent Employment 0 on 1018, 1020 
Tractors on ‘ 7 + 1017 
Population 52r 
Training 240 
Rutile. 850, 851 
Rye 936, 938, 979 


* Page guste of chief references are italicized. 
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Ss. 
Saccharin . 507 
Safety Council of Australia, National - 1287 
Sago and Tapioca, Consumption 1297, 1299 
Sailing Vessels A 134, 140 
Sale of Crown Lands 108, 809 
Food, Drugs and Poisons +. 291 
Sales Tax P 5 761, 768, 819, 1373 
Salisbury, Long Range Weapons Project .. 1258 
Salt Production is 850, B51, 853 


Sandalwood Exports 489, 493, 1070 
Oil ae ++ 1066 


Sapphires 891 
Sauce Factories ++ 1139 
Sausage Casings, Net Exports 899, 900 


Savings Banks (see coaane 


Certificates 725, 822, 831 
Sawmills 1063, 1067, 1145 
Scallops .. 1079 
Scarlet Fever 290, 618-625, £352 
Scheelite 850-852, 875 
School Age +. 210 

Children, Medical and Dental Inspection 

of 214, 292 

Dental Clinies 292-296 

Libraries .. -. 249 

Of Forestry Australian 7 1057, 1038 

Public Health and Tropical Medicine 284 

Savings Banks : 247, 724 
Schools, Arca ; 2i4 

Attendance 212, 217, 1350 

Broadcasts to ‘ 214, 1285 

Enrolment . 2LI-213, 217, 239, 1350 

Evening ie 24 

Expenditure 215, 239, 1350 - 

Industrial s ++ 322 

Kindergarten 218 

Private <3 217 

Public 211, 1350 

State = 211, 1350 

Teachers . 211, 217, 218, 239, 1350 

‘fechnical .. 239, 1350 

Territories 211-217, 333, 339, 344. 359. 372, 

1350 

Science, State Expenditure - 254 
Scientific and Industrial Research ‘Organiza- 

tion. 243, 784, 1007, 1085, 1077, 1205, 1274 

Societies : = oP ss 253 
Seotch Barley, Exports .. 970 
Seasons oy de 3r 
Seat of Government 7 : 25, 335 
Secondary Schools, Maintenance a 216, 1350 
Security Council, U.N.O. its . 1310 

Regulations, National 399, 460 
Seed, Grass . ee « 1005 

Wheat used for 951-952 
Seismology of Australia ae 29 
Selected Immigrants 559, 665 
Semi-Governmental ‘Authorities ~. 645 

Bodies, Debt 655, 833 
Borrowings .. 822 
Employees 103, 1344 
Finance 655, 833 
Senate . 10, 69 

Proportional Representation « -- JL 
Senility 619-625, 641 
Separations, Judicial ied 266, 1351 
Septiczemia. Puerperal Deaths 621-625, 634 
Sequestrations .. «+ 270 
Serum Laboratories 282, 794 
Service Pensions 1267, 1381 
Services, Air 183, 188, 331, 1348 

Welfare 07, 1354 
Setaria , +. 1005 
Settlement, Closer 105, 117, 1345 

Land 105, 1345 

Lord Howe Island - 1274 

Norfolk Island . 342 

Of Industrial Disputes 446 

Returned Soldiers 105, 118, 813-816, 1345 
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Settlers, Advances to. 123, 813-816 
Sewage Farm, Metropolitan, Victoria -. 679 
Sewerage ee 645, 674 
Finances by ‘States ot 808-816 

Sex Distribution in Factories ‘ .. Ir00 
of Populawon 1 5t7 519, 522, 538, 543 

Shale Oil i 850-852, 889 
Sheep 898-900, 914, 1376 
Classification se 915 


Imports and Exports 899, 900, 916 
In Territories 328, 339, 342, 350, 361, 915 
Various Countries. . 916, 919 


Slaughtered ++ QI7 
Sheepskins, Exports 899, 900, 930 
Used in Tanneries. «. 1134 
War-time Marketing 922 
Shipbuilding Board . 1289 
Shipping «134 
and Transport Department 774, 782 
Revenuc .- 760 

Board ee -. 147 
Cargo i .. 136, 145, 1346 
Casualties .. : .. 149 
Commonwealth Line | -. 148 
Communication with Various Countries 1 35 
Freight Rates ie - 149 
Interstate 141, 1345 
Legislation .. 149 
Oversea... | 134, 143, 1345 
Post-war Control «. 147 
Principal Ports 138, 689 © 
System of Record 134, 141 


Territories 
Tonnages, World 
Vessels Built, etc. 


33% 344, 353, ye 


"189, 1249, sa6o 
War-time Control |! 147 
Ships, Construction and Registration 139, 1249, 


31289 

Stores 470, 496 
Shirt, Collar and “Underelothing Factories +. 1135 
Shoe Factories .. » 4. 1136 
Shops, New Building - 1292 
Short-term Debt .. 832 
Sickness Benefits 318, 434 785, 1354, 1355 
Friendly Socicties .. ++ 75% 
Silica, Production 850, 851 
Silos, Ensilage .. ee .. 1015 
Silver F ae 850-852, §58, 1376 
Coinage =, 697-699, 1371 
Standard Weight and Fineness . 699 
Employment in Mining : 864, 892 


Imports and Exports -+ 497 
Local Extraction S58, 1376 
Prices are .. 864 


Production, Sales, Stocks 862, 1376 
Silvicultural Research oe -. 1059 
Sinking Funds .. - 791, 821, 838 


Skin Diseases, Deaths 


i . 619-625, 641 
Skins and Hides, Trade .. 


485, 492, 494, 899, 900, 
930 


Used in Tanneries - 1134 

Slaughtering, Cattle -+ Qgi2 
Pigs - 1036 

Sheep es -. QI7 

Sleepers, Railway, Exports +» 1069 
Slippers, Production 1319, 1136 
Small Fruits 998, 999 
Smallpox, Deaths 618-625 
Smelting Works . 1126 
Snakebite, Deaths 639 
Snowfall 55 
Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Authority TI55 
Scheme . 1154 

Snowy River Water Scheme 1154, 1213 
Soap and Candle Factories .. Y12g 
Social Services .. : 307, 1354 
Benefits 307, 434, 781, 1354 
Department 774, 78F 
Legislation 434 
Referendum 71 


Tax Contribution 761, 840-847, 1373, 1375 


| 


) 
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Sodium Miltcate ee end Exports . IOI4 
Softwoods 1055, 1063 
Soil Erosion .. . 1205 
Soldier Settlement. Commission, Victoria 125 
Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme - 127 


Land Settlement 105, 118, 798, 813-816, 1345 


Losses 120 
Solomon Islands Be - 355 
Sorghums ie <o .. 938, 972, 1005 
South African Preference : .. 458 
Brisbane-Grafton Railway 3 150, 154 
Pacific Air Transport Vouncll .. 183 
Southerly Bursters ¢ a 56 
Southern Electricity Supply .. 1160 
Rhodesian Preference 454. £58 
Sovereign, The . 66, 1342 
Sown Pastures . a - 935 
Special Deposits” .711- 716, 1371 
Financial Assistance ¢ Grant 799 
Trade = 505 
War Duty 762 
Specie and Bullion, Imports and Exports 495, 
497, 506, 1362 
Spelter Prices .. .. 864 
Spirits Consumption . 261 
Distilled Ae . t144 
Excise Revenue .. 762 
Quantity on which Excise Duty was paid 507 
Stabilization of Prices . -- 379, 398, 787 
Scheme, Butter +. 1025 
Wheat -. 94t 
Staff College, Army .. 1246 
Stamp Duties, States. 802-804 
Standard Times in Australia 65 
Weight and Fineness of Coinage . 699 
Standardization, Railways 149, 332 
Standardized Death-rates . 598 
Standards Association of Australia 1085, 1279 
Starvation and Thirst, Deats A ee oe 
State Accounts 
Aid to Mining .. 8x 3-816, 593 
‘Avd Commonwealth Finance 788° 800, 818, 
822, 137 3 
Price Pantrak 398 
Banking Legislation. . 704 
Basic Wages we 418, 1359 
Borrowings F : 
Children .. 297, 428 
Consolidated Revenue Funds. . f 
Debts 23, 788, 791, 820, 822, eae 
Taken over by Commonwealth 820 
Educational Systems . 210 
Elections .. 72, 1342 
Electricity Commission of Queensland 1183 
Victoria . 3 66 
Western Australia . : <06 
Employees. . ote 103, 1344 
Expenditure . 809, 813, 8138 
Charities - 802, 305, 1354 


Education, Science and Art 215, 224, 
239 254, Bro, 811, 1350 


Health 810, 811 
Justice 274, gate 811. 1351 
Loan 813, 818 
Per Head of Population. 8x0, 811, 815 
Police 274, 810, B11, 1351 
Railways . 153, 154, 156, 159, 165, 
. 81o~8r6, 1346 
Roads and Bridges 673, 813-816 
Water, etc. ae 810, 811, 813-816 
Finance... 799, 818, 1374 
Aart Departments : .. 1061 
799: 
Govensisai Functions 799 
Governor . oo 66 
Grants 774, 788, 800, B09, “894. 1012, 1373 
Income Taxes 804 
perce Tribunals | 418, Wak 
Land Legislation - 105 
Legislation 93-100 
Libraries .. 244 
Loans, etc. .. Sr2 
Lotteries .. 753, 802 
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Ministers . 68, 89, 1343, 1344 
Parilaments » 72-76 
Price Control Administration. 398 


Properties Teansteres to foe as 82x 


Publications «. 1319 
Railways | 149, 808, 813-816, 1346 ~ 
Revenues .. «is 800, 818 
Business Undertakings 800, 807 
Commonwealth Payments 774, 788, 
So-to3, 805, 809, 1012 
Fisheries ‘ -. ro8r 
Forestry Departments . 1062 
Hospitals 802, 1353 
Railways 153, 154-158, 161, 808, 1346 
Surplus ss . 812 
Taxation 800-807, 819 
Trust Funds... 799, 812 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission, 
Victoria _ 681, 1221 ° 
Roads, Bridges, otc. a -. 658 
Savings Banks a oy 722, 727 
Schools me Se on 271, 1350 
Short-term Debt .. fe -. 832 
Sinking Funds : =e 821, 838 
Taxation Reimbursements 789, 791 
Tramways ats be -. 168 
Trust Funds 799, 812 
States, Areas 6, 27, 29 
Constitutions ss .. 8, 23, 72-76 
Dates of Creation .. ee -+ 5,6 
Toca) Government .. “5 = oe 
New 


Reference of Powers to Commonwealth “16, at 


Statistical Conferences .. we .. 1315 
Organization ae -. 13T5 
Pu Rear of Australia ae -. 3317 
Summary . . -Xxviii 
Statisticians, Conference of British Common- 
wealth ++ 1320 
Statistics, Australian, Development ++ 1315 
Banking, Presentation o sie 704, 722 
Steam Vessels .. ae 134, 140 
Steamship Services, Coastal at -. 145 
Steel (see also Iron) ‘ -. 1126 
Stevedoring Industry Commission ~. 148 
Charge * - 972 
Still-births es as aa 582, 596 
Stocks. Minerals ae -. 862, 866, 884 
Wheat and Flour ay 951, 953 
Stores and Transport Branch i -. 1260 
Stores, Ships’ 470, £96 
Storms a ea 56 
Strikes and Lock-outs _! are 439, 1362 
Students, Financial Aesietaice es -. 235 
Reserved .. -- 234 ' 
Technical .. : 239, 241, 1350 
Universities 11220, 221, 236, 237, 1350 
Sub-Artesian Bores ae 689, 1206, 1226, 1236 
Subsidies, Commonwealth to States 786, 1012 
Import es .. 787; 
Price Stabilization |: 399, 787 |, 


Primary Producers .. A 1011, 1013, 1025 
Woollen Goods Sie +. 925 


Succession Duties ar ahs 802, 803 
Suffocation, Deaths ei - 639 ° 
Sugar .- 986, 1204, 1226, 1228 ' 
‘Agreements 2 989 : 
Beet s : 937-939, 880 
By- products is 99 
Cane 936-939, 986, 1377 
Consumption 988, ee 1144, 1297, 1298 
Control of Production -- 989 
Imports and Exports al -- 990 | 
Mills and Refineries ae «. 1137, 
Prices ne -+ 991 
Production 938, 939; 986, 1121, 1138, 1377 
Used in Factories .. 988; 1143, 1144 
War-time Mereeeng. +. QgI 
Suicide ‘ -. SI9-625, 637 
Suitanas “a 995-997 
Sunshine at the “Capital Cities ae . 58-64 
Super Tax ‘ «- 761, 846, 847 
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Superannuation Fund, Commonwealth Public 
Service au os su . 756 
Perliamentary Schemes 57, 750 
Schemes, Government, etc. 755 
Superior Courts . 262, 265, 1351 
Committals to 258, 1351 
Superphosphate 3 787, 101d 
Bounty e ie ae -- 466 
Supervision of Dairies ee 291, 1023 
: Infant Life +. 296 
+ Supply Department, Acts Administered ~ 1257 
Expenditure «+ 774, 782, 797 
Matters dealt with .. 1257 
Supply and Tender Board brs .. 977 
Surrenders, Life Assurance a 742-745 
Switzerland, Trade Agreement .. .. 459 
Sydney, Climatological Data wea 53, 62 
County Council : 5 - 1158 
Electricity Supply se . 1158 
Fire District es a -. 695 
Harbour Bridge oe ee «. 661 
Libraries as 244, 249 
Population an 524, §25 
Portof.. .. 690 
University 219-225, 230, 247, 284, 1350 
Water Supply and Sewerage ii 674 
Syphilis . 642, 618-625 
T. 
‘Tailoring Factories Pe be. +. 1134 
Tallow os ap 


Consumption in Factories |: 
Exports 485, 489, 493, 899, 900, 933 
Marketing . ++ 933 


‘ Used in Soap and Candle Factories . 1125 
Tan Barks and Tannin .. 1066, 1070 
na alae and sanene - 1070 

Tanneries <6 1. 1133 
Tantalite . 328, 850, 851 


Tapioca and Sago, Consumption a 


I 7973 1299 
Tar, Production 888 


Tariff Acts ars 4, 456 

: Board ne 465, 779, ieee, 1077 
Reports oa - 992 

Customs .. oe 454, 566 

New Guinea and ‘Papua 23 351, 363, 

mt 454-456 
Divisions, Imports in aia -. 495 
Industries Preservation Act .. 454, 462 
Negotiations, International .. +. 459 
Tariffs and Trade Agreement i » 459 


Preferential and Keciprocal 454, 455, 457 463 

Taxation, Commonwealth (see also Income 
Tax) 3 .. 761, 819, 540, 1373; 1375 
Advance Payments .. : - 847 
Commonwealth and States. 760, 761, 
789, 800-807, S19, eae 1373, 1375 


Concessional Deductions .. 841 
Local Government .. -. 651 
Motor 77 178, 802, §07, 1348 
Office a se? FFF 
On Sample Incomes. aia -. 844 
Papua . ae ss 347 
Per Head of Population ae .. 819 
Property Income... sek -. 843 
Reimbursements .. ah 789, 791 
States é -» 800-807, 819 
Taxi-cabs and Other Hire Vehicles .. 176 
Tea, Consumption 1297, 1299 
Imports... ne aid +e 492 
Subsidy av a8 ~. 787 
Teachers in Kindergartens ae «, 228 
Private Schools sis 217, 1350 
State Schools 211, 1350 
Technical Schools 239, 1350 
Universities i 219, 1350 
Teachers’ Training Colleges Br w» 295 
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Technical Education : 238, 1350 
Training Scheme, Commonwi ealth ++ 240 


Technology, New South Wales University of 1350 
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‘Telegrams, Dispatched 199, 3349 
International 200 
‘Telegraph Offices 199 
‘Telegraphs f ins 198 
Northern Territory || 332 
Profit or Loss 192 
Revenue .. 191, 772 
Telegraphy, Radio 204, 1349 ° 
‘Telephone Exchanges ~. 202 
Telephones 201, 1349 
Profit or Loss +. 192 
Revenue .. 191, 204, 772 
World Statistics =. 204 
Velephony, Radio 204, 1349 
‘Leleprinter Service, Private Wire «+ 198 
Temperate Regions of Allstrells a 27 
‘Temperature. . 30, 58-64 
Australian Capitals . a . 58-64 
Cities of the World . say oS. 
Iffective ok «+ 30 
‘Territories . 341, 370 
Tenure, Land .. . 105, 133, 1345 
Territories, Department, ‘Expenditure 77457 
itectric Power Generation . IIQ5 


Expenditure 334, 340, 344, 353, 354, 369, 
S2es eb AAG 794 

Fmmigration -» 346 

of Australia 6, 825 
Revenue 334) 340, 344, 353) 354: 3695 374, 
Tetanus 290, 1352 
Timber 1062, 1068 
Distribution i 1055-1056 
Mills oe 1063, 1067, 1145 
New Guinea ~- 362 
Oversea Trade : 1068 
Reserves “106, 107, 1062 
Supply ted .. F059 
‘Types and Uses oe -- 1055 
War-time Control .. * . 1058 
Times, Standard in ee . 65 
Tin... - 328, 850, 851, 868, 1376 
Local Extraction S68, 1376 
Mining 868, 892 
Prices ‘ 870 
World Production 869 
Tinplate Control . 1259 
ities, Registration of, New Guinea 360 
‘Tobacco 350, 936-939, 1006, aes 1228, 1229 
Board, Australian .. 1007 
Excise Revenue 762 
factories ats 1007, 1144 
{uguiry Committee .. 1007 
Production 1006 
Quantity on which Excise Duty was paid 507 
Tomatoes, Consumption 1297, 1299 
Ton-mileage, Railways .. . ~. 161 
‘fortoise-shell 363, 365, 1083 
Totalizator Inv estments | as . 755 
Trachoma . 290, 294, 1352 
‘Trackers, Black -. 272 
Tractors, Bounty -. 467 
On Rural Holdings | +. LOIZ 
Trade (see also Imports and Exports) 454, 1362 
Agreements - 457 
And Custoins Dept., Expenditure 774, 779 
Balance of Oversea . .. 476, 481, 1362 
Calendar Years - 506 
Classified Summary of Australian 490, 1364 
Comumnissioners 467, 1313 
Countries to which Imports K Relate 470 
Customs Tariffs af 454 
Descriptions Act. +. 466 
Direction of Oversea 478, 1362 


External, Compared with other Countries 504 


Import Licensing Regulations 460 
International Conference on .. 459 
interstate 514 


Legislation Affecting : 454, 461, 466 


* Page numbers of chief references are italicized. 
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Trade—continued. 

Merchandise 478, 480, 482, 488, 490, 495, 

506, 1362 

Method of Recording 468 


Negotiations, United Kingdom- - Australia 455 
Organization, International 459 
Pre-federation Records 2 479 
Preferential and Reciprocal Tariffs 
; 454, 455, 457, 463 
Primage Duty 6 454, 456, 496, 762 
Principal Commodities 484, 485, 490, 1364 
Proportion of from United Kingdom and 


Competing Countries 485 
Protective and Revenue Customs Duties ae 
Representatives 467, 1313 
Retail be 1305, 1383 
Ships’ Stores 470, 496 
Special 505 


Specie and Bullion oe 
System of Recording 


495, 497, 506, 1362 
4 
Territories 


- 331, 342, 351, 363, 374 


Valuation of 469 
With Eastern Countries .. 488 
United Kingdom 482. 1363 

Various Countries 478, 482, 488, 505, 

1363 

Year, The .. ae . 469 
Trade Marks .. 760, 778, 1273 
Unions és 432, 448 
Unemploy meut. - 432, 453, 1361 

Winds . 50, 55 


‘Traffic Accidents 


: : 180, 639. 1350 
Control, Air 5 ,. 186 


Radio +. 200 
Railway rk 159, 3346 
Tramway .. . 167-173, 1347 
Training Colleges 215 
Rural (Soldiers) on oa 24a 
Scheme, Reconstruction 220, 221, 236, 240, 


798, 1270, 1350 


Technical .. 240 
Vocational (Soldiers) | .. 1270 
Train-miles Run, Railways 153, 161, 165, 1346 
‘Tramways as es 166, 1347 
Accidents .. 16 7, 639 
Capital Cost and Financial Results 167-7 73, 
1347 

Car-miles Run 167-173 
Deaths 167, 639 
Employees. . 167-173 
Passenger-journcys, ete. ) 167-178, 1347 
State 168 


Revenue and Expenditure 168, 808-1 816, 


1347 

Traffic .. 167-173, 1347 

Tramcars 5 . 1129 

Workshops - 1129 

‘Transport and Communication | - 134 
Department of Shipping and, Expenditure 

774, 782 

Trapping 1301, 1382 


Treasury Bills ie 713- -716, 822, 832, 834 
Department (Commonwealth) Expendi- 


ture : 974, 077 
‘'Trepang Fisheries - 365, 1075, 1079 
Tribunals, Conciliation and Arbitration - 1357 

Industrial, State wis 424 
War Pensions a - 1263 
Triplets : - .. 582, 590, 591 
Trochus-shell - 349, 352, 363. 305, 1083 
Tropical Medicine, School of ie 284 
- Regions of Australia 27 
Trunk Lines, Telephones 203 
Trust, Electricity of South Australia . 1187 
Funds, Commonwealth 761, 792, 795, 796 
States 799, 812 

Municipal Tramways, Queensland - 1188 
Trustee Companies a - 731 
Savings Banks . 727-730 
Trusteeship Council, U.N.O. . 1311 
Trusteeships 355, 370 


For list of special artioles «ad. ener matter in 


preceding issues of the Official Year Book, gee page 1413. 
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Trusts, Harbour (see Harbour Trusts). 
Water, Victoria 2 - 680 
Tuberculosis Fe * 290, 6x2, 618-625, 1352 
Act a -. 298 
Benefits 781, 1354 


Tumours, Malignant, Deaths 618-625, 628-632, 641 
Non-cancerous, Deaths 618-62 5 


Tungsten .- 850, 851, 875 
Tutorial Classes, ‘University Srpiaeas of 230 

Workers : 232 
Tweed and Cloth Mills +. 1132 
Twins : .. 682, 590, 591 
Typhoid Fever 290, 618-624, 1352 
Typhus 


290, 618-625, 1352 


Tyres, Motor and Cycle x . Tr22 


U. 


Unconditional Purchase of Freehold 106, 108, 128 
Underclothing, Shirt, etc., Factories - 1135 
Underground Water : 1206, 1219-1238 
Unemployed in Trade Unions, Number and 


Proportion . 4382, 453, 1361 

Unemployment. . . 431, 453, 1361 

At Census, 1947 -- 431, 549, 550 

Benefits... "317, 4343 y8r. 1354, 1355 

In each State 3 - 433, 434, 1361 

In Industrial Groups 433 

Relief 317, 794, 804, 813-816, 1354 1355 

Trade Unions ‘ - 432, 453, 1361 

Unification of Railway Gauges 149, 332 

Union of South Africa, Preference -» 458 

Unions, Trade .. 432, 448 

Unemployment of Members : 432, 453, 1361 
United Kingdom-Australian Trade » Negotia- 

tions . 455 

Customs Legislation 463 

Imports of Beef 913 

Dairy Products - 1052 

Mutton and Lamb 919 

Wool 929 

, Long-term Contracts with 465 


Preferential Tariff 454, 455, 457, 463 


Shipping at Principal Ports ck E39 
Trade with 482, 1363 
United States Trade Agreement 465 
Nations Organization -+ 1310 
Economic and Social Council . I31r 
Specialized Agencies 1312 
Universities 219, 1350 
Benefactions 222 
Box Discussion Group Scheme 232 
Commission of . 234 
Degrees Conferred .-. 225 
Department of Tutorial Classes 230 
Expenditure . 224, 225, 1350 
Extra-University Activities 224 
Libraries .. " 247 
Metropolitan Lecture “Classes” 232 
New Students Enrolled 4 ++ 222 
Receipts . 222, 224, 1350 
Summer School 232 


University College, dies 219-225, 227, 1350 
New England 219-225, 228, 


1350 

of Technology, New South Wales 219-225, 

28, 1350 

Upholstery Works . 1146 

Uranium .. 894 

Urban Population 521, 525 
Vv. 

Vaccination ais 291 

Valonia, Imports +. IO7I 

Valuations, Local Government 647-650 


* Page numbers of chief references are italicized. For list of epoca Reve and other matter in 
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PAGE 


849, 900, 939, 1040, 
1047, 1049, 1066, 1080, 1112, 1200, 1300, 1352 


Vapour Pressure 49; 58-64 
Vegetables 2 9795 3 ‘1004, 1297, 1299 
Vehicles, Motor. . 76, 1129 

Public 176 


Venereal Diseases 291, 612, 618-625 
Vessels (see also Shipping)— 
Built and Registered 2 139, 1289 
Entered and Cleared, Interstate 142-144, 1345 


ee 134-138, 1345 


Naval : 1249, 1250 
Veterinary Eypens 287 
Vineyards 936-939, 992, 1204 
Violent Deaths . ont08 5) 637-640 
Vital Statistics . : 575, 1370 

Births. . 581, 1370 
Marriages 575, 1370 
Mortality 596, 1370 
Vocational Training (Soldiers) A .. ¥270 
Voting at Commonwealth Elections os jo 
Referenda i oe) FE. 72, 1342 
State Elections ai 72, 1342 
Ww. 
Wage, etc., Earners in Employment 429, 1361 
Wages 399, 1357 

And Salaries, Railways .. 65 

Average Paid and pe eeTeee Earnings . 1360 

Awards, etc. * 399 

Basic . 410, 416, 1359 

Boards : 99, 419 

Control » 399 

Female | 404- 408, 418~. 4245 1359 


Nominal and Effective - 408, 453, 1355 


Paid in Factories 1105, 1375 
Mining . 893 

Rates of 399, 1358 
Tax Deduction System .- S42 
Variations with Index-numbers 392 
War Archives Committee os 242 
Debt i 822, 824, 828 
Duty san 762 
Evacuees -. 564 
Expenditure 774, 794. "796, 798, 1373 
Gratuities .. 7 798, 1253 
Pensions .. . “298, 1262, 1381 
Savings Certificates. 725, 822, 832, 835 
Stamps 822, 831 
Service Homes : 794; 798, 1 280 
Land Settlement Scheme 20, 1345 
Tax : -. 847 
War-time (Company) Tax 761, 847 
Exchange Control .. .. 401 
Marketing of Butter and Cheese . 1033 
Eggs .. « 1045 

Sugar . or 

Wheat 942 

Wool .. 922 

Price Control «+ 398 
Rent Control sre Se . 1289 
Shipping Control .. Pres 147 
Technical Training Scheme . 240 
Timber Control - 1058 
Trade Controls - 460 
Water, Artesian -. 689, "1206, 1219-1238 
Dimiaution of Supply 1207, "1226 


Conservation és 81 3-816, 1208 1207 
And Irrigation Coimizaion” New 
South Wales . 1214, 1217 


National and Interstate Aspects . 1207 
Pattern. ae .. 1214 
Power, Papua- -New Guinea 351, 1239 
Resources .+ 1150 
Revenue and Expenditure, States 808-816 
Supply P .. 645, 674, 1202 
Trusts a -. 680, 1216, 1219, 1223 
Utilization of Resources + 1202 

Water-bearing Basins... + 1206 
Wattle Bark Extract, a + IO7r 
Weather 30 


preceding issues of the Official Year Book, see page 1413. 
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PAGE 
Weekly Rates of Wage .. Be 100, 1358 
Weights, Agricultural .. ese -+ 937 


Weirs and Locks 
Welfare Fund, National . 


1209, 1225, 1221 
. 426, 774, 781 


Services... a 307, 1354 
Social Service Benefits .. 307, 1354 
Western Australian Artesian Basins 1206, 1235 
Fire Brigade Board . 696 


University 219- 295, 231 248, 1350 


Wettest Regions 51 
Whaling Ne ee ay os 1072, 1077 
Wheat 3 941, 1377 
‘Agreement, International be - 944 
Area 936, 937: 941, 959, 1377” 
Board, Australian .. 941, 942 
Bounty a ae ai 794, 1012 
Bulk Handling te ae +. 954 
Bushel Equivalent .. os -. 938 
Consumption bie ze -. 952 
Disposal... Si as 943, 951 
Drought Relief he es 787, 1012 
Export Charge : 761, 771 
Exports 485. 489, 493- 950 952, 953, 960 
F.A.Q. Standard. -. 948 
arms bs oe +. 945 
Ground for Flour .. : 954, 1137 
trowers, Financial Assistance a 1012 
Grown for Fodder .. 23 951 
Holdings, Special Tabulation -. 945 
imports, Principal Countries .. 961 
Industry, Royal Commission .. OHI 
Stabilization Acts ‘ni -. 94% 
Board et -- 780 
Legislation As ie «+ 941 
Licences .. age oa =. 941 
Pools a a iS 942. 944 
Prices ‘ +. O44, 947, 949 
Production “938, 930, o4t, 946, 95%, 959, 1377 | 
Various Countries ; +. 959 
Stabilization , és ++ Q4l 
Stocks re ae a - 954 
Tax oe oe 761, 771 
Value of Crop in on 939, 951 
Varieties Sown 25 st ++ 947 
War-time Marketing ofa +) 942° 
World Crops - 959 


White Lead, Paints and ‘Varnish Factories... 1124. , 


Whole Milk ‘(see Milk). 


PAGE 
Wireless . oe «+ 200, 204, 1349 
‘Apparatus — Bs i .. I13Y 
Beam oe ane a 200, 209 
Licences... os a 207, 1349 
Profit or Loss x2 ner .. 193 
Rates = a eh .. 209 
Revenue .. “ed Pa 191, 772 
Stations .. ax 208, 332, 1286, 1349 
Traffic es ai +. 200 
Wolfram 328, 850, 851, 875 
Women’s Royal “Australian Army Corps .. 1245 
Women’s Services, Military bs .. 1245 
Wood Pulp ee oa i .. 1064 
Wool . ave So 919, 3377 

‘Appraisements ss is 924 
Board - 5 af .. 926 
Carried on Railways. “3 .. 6x 
Committee, se enolions ae -. 760 
Consumption ar .. 926 
Contributory Charge | es 761, 770 
Disposal Plan ‘ 923 
Exports .. 485, 489, 493, 899, 900, 927 
Imports into United Kingdom 929 
Joint Organization .. 923 
Levy ee - 761, 770 
Local Consumption er vs -. 926 
Marketing .. ie “ 922, 925 
Prices : bus 2 .. 928 
Products Bounty 4 ee 467, 787 
Publicity and Research = -+ 926 
Realization Commission a 3: 923 
Sales he ae +. 928 
Deduction 28 oe .) 77E 
Stocks Held te = .+ 923 
War-time Marketing od ws 922 
World Production .. ee ++ O21 
Woollen Goods Subsidy a +. 925 
Mills . ae se +. 1132 
Woomera 5 .. 1258 
Workers’ Educational Association +. 232 
Working Expenses, Omnibuses_ .. 174, 1347 
Railways .. 153, 156, 165, 1346 
Tramways 167-173, 1347 

Works and Housing, Department of, Ex- 

penditure - 774, 779 
War Service Homes .. 1290 


Works Expenditure 774, 779; ge 794, 795, 


13-816, 1373 


Wholesale Price Indexes, Method of Con- World Health Organization . + 780 
struction 394° 
Wholesale Price Index- numbers, ‘fect of 
Wool Bounty oe ‘ 397 X. 
Wholesale Prices ie 394, 1357 
Whooping Cough 278. 612, 618-625 X-ray and Radium Laboratory .. 286, 780 
Widows’ Pensions oe . 316, 81, 1354 
Willy Willies... . os 56 
Wilson Ophthalmic School Hostel’ +. 294 
Wimmera-Mallee Irrigation System +. 122 ¥. 
Wind . an ce ~ +50, 53 
Capital Cities “e ee 1258-64 ; Lacca Gum “ts re ++ 1066 
Speed So oe 56 Yallourn Power Station ae sis «. 1167 
Wine .. ‘ 938, 939, 992 » Youth Education ae a -. 1285 
‘Board : oe +. 994 
Bounty _ oe 787, 992 
Consumption +. 261, 992, 1297, 1299 | Z. 
Imports and Exports oe 993, 994 } 
Industry, Report .. ae ++ 992 Zinc .. + 850, 851, 852, 858, 1376 
Marketing .. a a ++ 994 Local Extraction : 2, 858, 1376 
Production ae 938, 939, 992 Mining a Sc ove 858, 892 
Used in Distilleries .. ce 3, -TT44 Prices 2s - 864 
Wire Netting Advances .. ‘ite 124, 125 Production, Sales, Stocks 862, 1396 
Bounty .. : -. 794 | Zircon os oe 850, 851 


* Page numbers of chief ‘ielaanies are italicized. For list of special articles and other matter in 
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LIST OF SPECIAL ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
MATTER CONTAINED IN PREVIOUS ISSUES. 


This list refers to the special articles and other more or less important miscellaneous 
matters which have appeared in previous issues of the Official Year Book, but which 
are either not included, or are included in abbreviated form only, in the present issue. 
The list is, in the main, restricted to articles, etc., to which references are not given in the 
various chapters of this issue. 

The Roman figures indicate the number of the Official Year Book to which reference 
is made. In cases where matter was published in more than one previous issue, the 
volume and page for the last issue containing such matter are given. For possible 
revisions, however, issues immediately following the one referred to should also be con- 
sulted. 


Official Year 
Book Page. 
No. 

Aboriginal Population... . XVIT. 951 
Aborigines, Australian, Former Numbers ‘aid Distribution et. . XXIT1. 687 
“3 of Australia .. — ae oe i Ii. 158 
Administrative Government et ae de .. XI. 924 
Advances to Settlers a a af .. XI 383 
Advisory Council of Science and Industry ase ate - XI. 1195 
Agricultural and Stock Departments (Conspectus) .. .. XIV. 13180 
- Colleges and Experimental Farms he ee XI. 393 
Air Defence, Development . XVIII. 610 
Animal and Vegetable Diseases and Pests Acts (Conspectus) . XIV. 1066 
Apprenticeship Legislation es .. XVI. 602 
a oe 26 .. XXII. 767 
‘Augiraljan Metal Hxchange st .. XI. 471 
Australian Population Mortality, Census of 1933 a .. XXIX, 928 

5 Services, 1939-45 War (Enlistments, Casualties, 
Decorations, etc.) .. ae . XXXVI 1155 

Troops, 1914-18 War (Enlistments, Casnalties; 
Decorations, ete.) .. ei as .. XVI 628 
Basic Wage’ Judgment, 1937 ae . XXX, 564 

Board of Trade Advisory Committee, Report on Commercial 
Intelligence - Ne vt ae I. 518 
Building Stones of Australia a oe ve id IX. 446 
- oe Queensland sie as ws .. MIL 89 
Canberra, Past and Present a sf oe .. XXIV. 454 
Cancer in Australia, 1881 to 1910 .. a eis an Vv. 230 
Census and Statistics Act of 1905 (Text) .. oe <8 I. 8 
Censuses, Early aS .. XV. 1083 
Chemistry, South Australian Department of of ai : XIV. 1064 
Chinese in Australia . : oe . XVII. 951 
Climate, Changes of ig ee Ms i VI. 56 
Climatology, Bulletins of és “XXXIV. 1I 
Clothing and Food Rationing tisso<4s War) < XXXVI. 1084 
Coal Mining, History of .. % asi Il. 515 
Coastal Configuration of the Commonwealth | iy I. 59 


Commercial and Industrial Bureau of the Board of Trade .. XVIT. 1037 


1414 List or SpecraL ARTICLES, ETC.—continued. 


Official Year 


lr Vie ie. 
No. 
Commonwealth Advisory Council on Nutrition a3 XXXII. 222 
$3 Bank me ag XI. 815 
“ Bureau of Census and Statistics, Création of . I. 

P Department of Fisheries .. : .. XIV. 333 

” Government Shipping and Shipiuiilling 
Activities x a os .. MAXIE 256 
” Marine War Risks Insurance Board .. XXXVI. Go4 
Savings Bank oe in a Xx. 789 
Compulsory Military Training a oi Ae .- XIE 1001 
Constitution Acts (Conspectus) .. .. XII, 928 

Contingents, Australian, New Zealand aiid Sudax Cui paigns, 

South African, China and 1914-18 Wars ive .. XII ror 
Coolgardie Water Scheme 3 Le VI. 576 
Co-operation of Producers and of Consmmiére i in Australia .. XVII. 581 
Copper-mining, History of 28 sa ve a Vv. 498 
Cost of Living Inquiry, 1910-11... = ate ad VV. 1167 
Country Roads Board, Victorian... te - us XV. 526 
Customs Tariff. 1914 bes ie bes oe sf XI. 603 
Daylight Saving - sre a ws XXXVI 11190 
Decimal Coinage at ign VS 719 
Defence Legislation. special (1914-18 Wary ok as XV. 930 
Designs is ‘ Ss -. XIV. rr74 
Diphtheria be ee ae .» XVI, 1031 
Disease, Transmission by ‘Mosquitoes ie - .. XXTL. 506 
Education, Primary—Early History ue es an Il. 8So0 
Enemy Contracts Annulment Act 1915 ce as .. VIII. 1095 

»» Patents and Trade Marks . : ee . MED rrog 
Eucalypts, Chemical Products of Australia . fs a . X. 2 
Eucalyptus Timbers, Australian .. ia ee es X. 8&5 
Exploration of Australia (Account) a Pas Rs Il. 20 

= (Maps) .. an a .. VII. 35 
Factories and Shops Acts and Regulations (Conspectus) . XVE 540 
Fauna of Australia se Ss It. 11 
Federal Capital City (Map and Designs for Layout) Ss i V. 139 
»  Territory—Structure and Scenery of .. XXII. 627 
Federal Movement in Australia... Si Me a I. 17 
Ferries in Australia 3 .. XXV. 199 
Financial Agreement between Commonwealth and States as 

Text) a os a an a . XXX 21 
Financial Crisis . a es Sa 23 -. XXX, 983 
Flora of Australia Ps 28 ae ra q., 117 
Fodder Plants, Native Australian a in on ie VI. 1190 
Food and Drugs, Inspection and Sale oo ms .. XID 1053 

» Control, Commonwealth, 1939-45 War a XXXYV. 921 
Forest Areas, Characteristics of State avs sts nid VI. 446 
Forestry in Australia : ra a -. XIX. FOL 
Friendly Societies Acts (Conspectus) os as aN X. 800 
Geological History of Australia, Salient Features. . a Vil. 50 

ss Map of Australia a Me .. XIL 51 
Geology of Australia ae ae ois aD Il. 78 
German Place Names, Changing of a oe -. XEX, 50 
Gold, Discovery of 26 a as IV. 492 

»» Modes of Occurrence and Renistkable Masses ee af Iv. 500 
Goulburn River Gravitation Scheme (Map) a .. XO, 561 
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